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Past  L 


BniDB  te  cfanrch  upon  the  bill 
A  cottage  stood  of  aspect  graj, 
Whoee  owner's  task  it  was  to  tOl 
The   three   £ur  ^elds  that  loimd  him 

'^    » 

Anonshaid  8iBa]l»  a  garden-plot, 
Bf  ckisest  hedge-rows  fenced  around, 
With  leafy  tufts  adorned  the  spot, 
And  mariced  the  churchyard's  ancient 
bound. 

a 

The  cfanrch   and    taD  church-spiie  at 

hand, 
Around  the  cottage  shed  repose, 
And  gravely  watoh  the  teeming  land. 
Where  dow  a  stream  throo^  meadows 

flows. 

4. 
Bdow,  i^n  the  pfoqperoos  |dain^ 
From  that  high  church  the  gazer  sees 
A  viDage  smaD,  with  fields  of  j;rain. 
And  ptstmres  bright,  and  shadmg  trees. 

5. 
To  him   who   owned   the   churdKside 

6rm, 
The  churchyard  yielded  gain  as  well ; 
The  Sexton  he,  whose  strenuous  arm 
Dqg  an  the  graves,  and  tolled  the  beH 

a 

Sad  seemed  the  dull  gray-headed  man» 
Of  sluggish  thousht,  and  carefid  heed; 
He  dnped  his  life  by  rule  and  plan, 
And  hoeided  all  bqi^  his  need. 

'VOZiiXLIV.  A 


7. 


One  dau^^iteiv  litde  Jane,  had  he^ 
The  sBent  Breton's  only  child ; 
And  when  she  laughed  aloud  and  free^ 
The  gray  old  Sexton  smiled. 

a 

For  she  within  his  heart  had  crep(» 
Himself  he  could  not  tell  you  why. 
But  often  he  has  almost  wept 
Because  he  heard  her  cry. 

•  a 

AH  else  to  him  appeared  as  dead» 
Awaiting  but  the  shroud  and  pall; 
It  seem^  that  to  himself  he  said, 
"I  soon  shall  dig  the  graves  of  aO." 

10. 
And  beast,   and  man,  and   home^   and 

wifis^ 
He  saw  with  cold,  accustomed  eye  ; 
Jane  only  kx^ed  so  full  of  life 
As  if  that  she  could  never  dia 

lU 
And  when  she  still  could  hardly  walk 
By  holding  fest  his  wrinkled  finger^ 
So  weU  he  loved  her  prattling  taH^ 
He  often  from  his  vratk  wouQ  lingin; 

12. 
Around  her  waist  in  spOTt  he  tied 
The  coffin-ropes  fer  leading-strinn 
And  (m  his  spade  she  learnt  to  rioe, 
And     handled      all     his     churdQrard 
things. 

la 

Hencefixih  on  many  a  summer  day» 
While  hniDowiDg  deep  the  suidit  grafe^ 
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Beside  him  he  wodd  have  her  stay, 
And  h<Hies  to  be  her  playthings  gave. 

14i 
At  whiles  the  busied  man  would  raise 
Above  the  brink  his  bare  gr^j  head, 
With  quiet  smile  a  moment  gaze, 
And  turn  to  labour  for  the  dead. 

15. 
And  when,  slow-winding  up  the  hill. 
Between  the  elms,  the  mneral  came, 
Her  voice  would  sound  so  cheerly  shriU 
As  if  'twere  all  an  in&nt's  game. 

16. 
But  when  the  burial  rite  was  there. 
The  drooping  forms,  the  weeping  eyes. 
The  awM  t&ill,  the  hallowing  prayer. 
The  sudden  whiisper  lost  in  sighs,^- 

17. 
The  child  then  souffht  her  Other's  side, 
And  spoke  in  won^ring  accents  low, 
And  he  almost  aloud  replied, 
««Hu8h,  hush,  my  dear !  'tis  always  so." 

la 

One  day  upon  a  baby's  grave 
His  nM»ning's  work  must  Simon  spend, 
And  Jane  1^  seat  by  him  must  have. 
And  an  his  well-known  task  attend. 

19. 
Soon  'mid  the  herbage  soft  and  sreen 
The  little  place  of  rest  was  ma^ 
Whenqe     daisy-cover'd     meads     were 

seen, 
And  where  the  hawthorn  cast  a  shade. 

20. 
Old  Simon,  almost  resting  now. 
With  slackened  strd^e  his  labour  plied. 
And  raisii^  oft  his  moistened  brow. 
With  longer  looks  his  darling  eyed. 

21. 
Then  Jane  cried  out  in  sudden  glee^ 
**Oh,  what  a  pretty  crave  is  there ! 
It  would  be  just  a  bed  for  me. 
With  room  enough,  and  none  to  spare." 

The  &th^s  hand  let  M  the  spade, 
His   cheek   grew  pale,   he    neaved    a 

groan; 
And    when   the   children's   graves   he 

made, 
Thenceforth  he  always  worked  alcme. 

These  hours  and  others  mrae,  when  he 
In  fields  was  labouring  far  away. 
Dear  Jane  beside  her  mother's  knee 
Would   oftener   pass   than   she   woiild 

^'-      '       24 
The  child  and  woman  thus  akin. 
Two     shapes     of     earth's     obscurest 

mould. 
Had  love  as  true,  both  hearts  within 
As  e*er  in  loftieBt  lay  was  told. 


25. 


I  know  not — ^'twas  not  said  of  yore — 
Bat  stiU  to  me,  a  man,  it  seems 
That  motherhood  is  somethmg  more 
Than  e'en  a  father's  fondness  deem& 

26. 
The    teeming  breast   has   thrills,    'tis 

plain. 
More  deep  than  e'er  its  partner  knew, 
A  mystery  of  hopeful  pam. 
That  makes  a  greater  blessing  due. 

And  thus,  though  &r  in  vears  apart. 
The  mother  axul  her  child  were  one ; 
The  youthful  and  the  elder  heart 
To  one  true  heart  had  irrown. 

28.** 
The  mother  was  an  humble  woman, 
Unskilled  in  aught  that's  known  to  few, 
And  having  only  this  uncommon-^ 
A  zeal  to  practise  all  she  knew. 

29. 
And  Maiy  from  her  boscNn's  core^ 
Of  many  tfaiiippB  could  speak  to  Jane, 
That,  never  miding  vmce  before, 
Had  mutely  dwelt,  but  not  in  vaiiL 

30. 
Of  change  and  trial  here  on  earth. 
Of  h(4>es  by  which  we  conquer  sins. 
And  of  the  spirit's  better  birth 
Than  that  wliich  first  our  1^  beimis. 

81.  ^^ 

And  sometimes,  when  the  closing  day 
Shot  throuffh  the  cottage  window-pane, 
And  o'er  the  mother  cast  a  ray 
That  kindled  all  the  heart  of  Jane,— 

32. 
Then    starting,    she    would    turn   and 

look. 
As  if  it  were  the  cloven  sky 
That  o'er  the  quiet  &ce  and  book 
Shot  out  its  gknies  suddenly. 

33. 
Oft,  too,  while  Mary  mildlyspake 
In  words  now  flowing  smooth  and  fiiee. 
From  Simon's    eyes    a   g^eam    woidd 

break; 
So  both  were  taught,  his  child  and  he. 

34 
Thus  from  within  and  from  without, 
She  grew  a  fismex  for  mind  and  eye ; 
•Twas  love  that  circled  her  about, 
And  bve  in  her  made  quick  reply. 

35. 
Church,  too^  and    churchyard  were  to 

Jane 
A  realm  of  dream,  and  sisht,  and  lore ; 
And,  but  for  one  green  field  or  twain. 
An  else  a  sea  wi£out  a  shore. 

sa 

Of  this  her  isl^  the  central  rock 
Stood  iq>  in  that  old  tower  sublime, 
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wondraii 


Wbidi    utter'd     from     ite 

dock 
Hie  ooly  tboofffat  she  had  ofTime. 

37. 
For  her  at  Sunday-servioe  hoon 
The  worid  Ae  knew  expanded  wide, 
The  chiming  bell  had  wizard  powers 
To  hki  new  visioDB  round  hear  glide. 

3a 

For  DOW  came  troc^inff  up  the  hiH 

The    young    and   old,   the   hinX    and 

atroog  ^ 
The   white-frocked  men  the  soDBhine 

And  gills,  a  many-colour'd  tlmng. 

39. 
ITiesaesofaQfirom  age  to  age 
Were  laid  below  the  grassy  moidd, 
Whose  hObcks  were  to  Jane  a  pefe 
Ineoibed  with  lesscMis  manifold. 

4a 

And  in  the  porch,  <»r  on  the  gre«i, 
And  in  the  pause  between  th!»  prayers, 
She   marked    each    various    face   and 

mien 
With  eyes  that  softened  theirs. 

4L 
She  marked  the  mild  gray  bead  serene, 
Or  happy  look  of  youtUy  gbw. 


As  if  a  smbeam  played  between 
Those  hearts  and  hers  to  warm  her  so. 

42. 
And    brows    where    darker 

wroii^gfat. 
And    str^igth  with  more   of  iD   than 


Would  stamp  upon  her  in&nt  though 
A  fear  iU  unaerstood. 

4a 

She   turned   from   these   and  blushed 

and  heard 
With   deeper    sense   the   prayer    and 

praise. 
And  oft  some  strange  but  holy  word 
Her  soul  in  vague  cbUght  could  raise. 

44. 
The     chfld     between      her      parents 

knelt. 
Who  prayed  the  more  to  God  above. 
Because  so  dose  to  them  thev  felt 
The  dearest  gift  of  heavenly  love. 

45. 
And    wen     that    heart     the    mothnr 

knew 
Which  he  but  as  from  fer  could  prize ;   / 
Fat  scarce  an  impulse  in  it  ^w 
But  Mary  fint  had  seen  it  nse. 


PjlbtII. 


¥ean  flowed  away  and  never  brou^ 
The  weary  weight  of  care  to  Jane ; 
They  gave  emotion,  wonder,  thoug[ht, 
The  strength  of  life  without  the  pam. 

To  her  new  beauty  lar;g[ely  given 

From    deeper    feuntams    looked     and 

smiled; 
And,     like    a    moniing    dream    from 

heaven. 
Hie  woman  Reamed  within  the  chikL 

Her    looks   were    oftener    turned    to 

earth. 
But  evCTy  glance  was  lovelier  now ; 
Twaa    i£in    that    light    of    inward 

birth 
Now  kissed  the    sunshine  round  her 


Or  shadow  of  its  own  green  leaves 
Upon  the  crimson  rose. 

a 

And  she  had  reached  a  hig^r  state, 
Though  in&nt  jojrs  about  her  clung ; 
With  gaze  more  fixed  a  graver  fiite 
Above  her  beauty  hung. 

So  feres  it  still  with  human  life, 
Which,  ever  journeying  on, 
Unccmsdous    climbs    frxim    peace    Is. 

strife, 
TiH  new  ascents  be  won. 

a 

And  thus  ^bout  her  youth  was  spread 
The  shadow  thrown  by  coming  Time, 
The    expectance   deepening    o'er   her 


4. 

was     she 


Withdrawn 

eyes 
By  more  than  Fortune's  outward  law. 
By  bashfid  thoughts,  like  sflent  sighs. 
By  Feeling's  lone  retiring  awe. 

5. 
So  feir  the  vefl  that  twilight  weaves 
Around  its  golden  shows, 


Of  passion's  sad  Sublime ; 

9. 

Whfle  all  that  on  the  dreadless  flower 
torn    passing   The  war  of  Will  and  Doom  may  brings 
Stands  waiting  but  the  signal  hour 
To  sweep  on  neiy  wing. 

10. 
Heavy  and  stem  cdme  down  the  blow 
On  her  who  had  no  shield  of  pride ; 
Who  never  felt  the  grasp  of  wo 
Untn  her  mother  dim. 


The  SeiBU»*s  Ikaighter. 
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The  gold-haired  maid  mud  hoaiy  man 
ToffSher  knelt  beade  the  bed. 
And  flaw  with  helpless  gaze  the  span 
That  parts  the  living  from  the  dead. 

Slow  dragged  the  foUowing  da/:  for 

him 
His  known  &miliar  life  was  gone ; 
The    Past   was   something   dark    and 

grim 
That  he  must  look  at  now  alone. 

13. 
But  an  his  fondest  heart  awoke, 
And  opened  toward  his  (»rphan  child; 
To  her  with  cheerful  ease  he  spoke. 
And    wondering    maiked    she    nev^ 

■mikd. 

14. 
8be   knew  not   what   tfa&  i^ibd  will 

bear, 
Yet  only  leain  the  more  to  brave ; 
It  seemed  the  world  so  large  and  &ir 
Most  sink  within  her  nnther's  grave. 

15. 
That    ffrave    himself    would     Simon 

make. 
And  she  could  only  torn  and  groan, 
When  first   the   spade    she   saw  him 

take, 
As  if  the  grief  were  not  his  own* 

*  16; 

Then  soon  the  burid  pang  was  o'er. 
And  cahner  flowed  the  stream  again ; 
Bat  Jane  would  never  witness  more 
An  open  grave  or  funeral  train. 

The  maiden  now  was  left  to  be 
•  Her  Other's  only  prop  and  stay. 
And  in  her  looks  was  plain<^  see 
A  heart  reserved,  but  never  gay ; 

A  lov^ness  that  made  men  sad, 
like  some  delightfiol,  moumfol  ditty. 
Too  fair  for  any  but  the  bad 
To  think  of  without  love  and  pity. 

la 

Each  household  ta^  she  duly  wrought. 
No  change   but  one  the   house  could 

know. 
And  peace  for  her  was  in  the  thought. 
Her  mother  would  have  wished  it  so. 

But  cftefa  in  the  silent  hours 

Of  summer   dawn,    while    men  were 

deeping, 
She  rose  to  ^ther  fragrant  flowers. 
And  wet  their  leaves  with  weeping. 

21. 
She   strewed   them  o'er  her  mother's 

grave, 
-To  wither  where  her  joys  liad  &ded; 


No 


IJdy, 
Ae  deemed  could  either 


ve. 


Though  shower  and  sunshine  aided. 

22. 
And  oft  she  read  her  BMe  there. 
Her  nM)ther's  hook  that  wdl  she  knew; 
And  felt  that  in  the  hallowed  air 
Its  meanings  br^hter  grew. 

23: 
One  morning,  while  she  sat  intent 
Beside  the  grassy  moimd. 
Her  brow  upon  the  heddstone  leaoit. 
Her  foot  upon  the  miund, — 

The    sunriune    i^o^ed   through    th» 

sky. 
The   breeze    and  hik    sang    on  to* 

gether. 
And  yet  there  seemed,  afiir  and  mgln 
One  silent  world  of  azure  weather< 

25, 
Bi]t  fr-om  beyond  the  old  Yew-Ire^ 
A  voice  disturbed  the  maiden's  ear. 
And  in  the  lone  tranquillity 
It  sounded  strangely  near. 


TVas  now  a  broken  word  of  prayer, 
'Twas   now  a  sob  of  ^^Mothor!    M.^ 

ther!" 
And  aU  the  sorrow  bursting  there 
The    heart    she    felt   had    sought   to 

smother. 

27. 
No  woman's  voicd  so  deepFy  rings. 
Though    men  by  graves    but   seldona 

pray; 
And,  ah !  ho^w  true  the  grief  that  brings 
A  man  to  weep  by  hj^t  of  day ! 

With  wonder  awed,  with  pity  stirred. 
From  off  the  book  ebe  turned  away ; 
And  still  the  same  low  sob  she  heard. 
And  still  he  seemed  to  pray. 

29. 
With  sorrow  moved  for  ethers'  woes^ 
The  maiden  rose  upon  her  knee ; 
Upon  her  feet  the  maiden  soee, 
And  stood  beside  the  old  yew-tree. 

80. 
And  doubtmg,    trembling,    there    riie 

stood. 
Nor  dared  the  moumii^  man  to  see ; 
And,  though  her  thoi^ts  were  afl  of 

good. 
She  feared  to  stay,  she  feared  to  flee. 

31.      . 
Against    the     broad     yew-trunk    sh^ 

leant. 
The  black  boughs'  vault  of  shade  adoOK 

ing,— 
A  fixed,  &ir,  living  monument. 
Amid  the  light  of  moniing: 
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B2. 

TiD  silently  stood  iq)  tbe  man. 
And  from  the  grave  he  stept  asidey 
Bot  stalled  back  with  visage  wain 
When  there  the  maid  he  spied. 

83. 
He,  too,  was  yomig,  and  sad,  and  pale, 
Two  mouniing   youthM  hearts    were 

they; 
They  had  the  same  fiuniliar  tale, 
Man's  tale  of  every  day. 


34 

And  each  udod  the  other  gazed, 
Wi^  eyes  orom  sorrow  cdd  and  slow ; 
They  knew  not  why,  but  felt  amazed 
That  eabh  was  not  aJone  in  wo. 

35. 
Few  moments  they  together  stayed. 
And  few  the  broken  words  they  spake^ 
And  parted  40,  the  man  and  maid, 
Their  separate  paths  akne  to  take. 


PABTin. 


1. 


Tbe  pair  who  thus  that  mcNrning  pnet 
Had  ever  mineted  mutual  speedi. 
And  now  codd  neither  heart  foiget 
What  time  bo  brief  availed  to  t^oh. 

2.  * 

In  seci:^  thought  each  breast  could  say 
That  one  it  kneiw  of  kindred  moidd. 
And  through    the    long,  long  summer 

day 
That  tue  in  fency  oft  was  told. 

a  . 

For  &r  unlike  was  Henry's  mind 
To  aught  that  Jane  had  seen  he&xre; 
Thou^  poor  and  lovdy,  yet  refined 
With  much  of  noUest  lora 

4 
A  gentle  widow's  only  child 
He  grew  beneath  a  loviiu^  rule ; 
A  man  with  spirit  undefifed, 
He  taught  the  village  schocL 

And  many  boc^  had  Henry  read, 
And  other  tongues  than  ours  he  knew* 
His  heart  with  many  fendes  fed 
Whieh  oft  from  hidden  wells  he  drew, 

a 

What  soak  heroic  dared  and  bc»« 
In  ancient  days  for  love  and  duty. 
What  aages  coidd  by  thought  exploie, 
What  poets  sang  of  beauty : 

With  these  he  dwelt,  because  within 
His  breast  was  M  of  silent  foe. 
No  praise  of  men  he  cared  to  win* 
More  high  was  his  desire ; 

a 

To  be,  to  know  whate'er  of  Good 
To  man  bdow  is  given ; 
And,  inking  Truth  as,  daily  food. 
Seek  little  more  from  Heaven. 

a 

To  him  the  friend  of  all  his  days 
Had  been  his  saintly  mother. 
And  ev'n  the  plavmate  of  hb  pkyi— > 
He  never  wished  another. 


la 


For  he  was  weak,  and  oft  in  pain 
From  noisy  sports  he  shrank  away ; 
But  songs  to  sing,  or  tales  to  feign, 
For  him  made  hdiday, 

11. 
And  she  had  lived  in  cities  wide, 
Had  sailed  across  the  fearful  ocean. 
Could  ten  of  wealth,  and  camps,   and 

pride. 
And  peqiled  earth's  commotion. 

12. 
And  books  had  she,  a  precious  store, 
With    words   whose   light   was   never 

dim; 
Five  crowded-  sh^ee,  like   mines   o^ 

ore. 
Or  undiscovered  realms  for  him. 

13. 
A  surgeon  had  the  husband  been. 
Who   left   this    young    and    widowed 

bride; 
He  left   her   while   her   leaves   were 

green, 
But  Sti !  they  withered  when  he  died. 

14 
8o  here  she  lived  unmarked,  alone. 
Through     quiet    yeais     remote    from 

^me. 
With  little  that  she  called  her  own 
But  him  who  bore  his  Other's  name. 

16. 
Two  hearts  had  she,  the  one  so  sad 
It  often  ached  within  her  breast ; 
But  in  her  boy  a  heart  she  had 
Now  thrilled  with  hope,  now  lulled  to 
rest 

16. 
And    tan    he    grew,     though     never 

strong, 
And  beautiful  at  least  to  her ; 
A  soul  he  seemed  attuned  to  song. 
With  tiioughts  of  endless  mward  stir. 

By  love  she  taught  liJm  best  to  kive, 
She  gave  him  hope  by  trust  in  Qod ; 
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When  pained  below  he  looked  above, 
Yet    scorned   no    flower   of   nature'* 
flod. 

la 

And  when  to  fill 'the  ripemngf  man 

In  deeper  flow  Reflection  came, 

When  Thought  and  Wish  their   strife 

began. 
Fears,     Pasmons,    Doubts    no    longer 

tame; 

19. 
Tliou^   small  the  help  twas  hen  to 

ffive,— 
For  deep  not  wide«ber  best  of  loroy— 
•(SdU,  stilly"  shesaidy  "^ by  Conscience 

Uve, 
And  Peace  and  Thith  from  Heaven  im- 

dore. 

2(K 
•*  My  son,  for  these  to  toil  19  ffood. 
For  these  to  none  who  seek  denied ; 
And  thought  must  be  thy  lonely  food. 
No  teacher  at  thy  side*" 

No  teacher  had  he ;  but  a  friend. 
The  only  frien^in  Henry's  reach. 
The  kmdly  Yicar,  books  would  lend. 
And  counsel,  tiiovtth  unskilled  to  teach. 

22. 
And  by  his  word  was  Henry  made 
The  nuLSter  o'er  the  village  boyv ; 
A  teacher  still,  by  smiles  and  aid 
Alluring  on  to  nobler  joys. 

Thus  Henry  lived  in  meek  repose. 
Though*  suflerin^  oft  the  body^s  paizv 
Though   sometmies   aimless    Thoughts 

and  Woes 
like  wresthng  giants  racked  the  brain. 

But  now  an  outward  sorrow  fell 
Down  cm  his  heart  with  heavier  sway ; 
Throuffh   months   of  sickness   fong  to 

Sb  mother  passed  from  earth  away. 

25. 
His  books,  his  thoughts,  his  boys  were 

now 
A  swarm  of  insects  nmrmuring  round, 
^fresh  they  stung  his  aching  brow. 
And  fevered  him  with  weary  sound. 

2& 
And  when  the  toilsome  day  was  past. 
And  darkness  veiled  his  burning  eyes, 
Upon  the  bed  his  limbs  he  ca^ 
And  wished  he  ne'er  again  might  rise. 

27. 
A  flittmg  wish  and  soon  recalled ; 
But  still  there  lived  wiUiin  his  mmd 
A  shame  for  ccorage  thus  appaBed, 
For  &ith  so  weak,  aj^  reason  blind. 


28L 


He  knew  not  if  he  slept  or  woke, 
'Twas  all  exhaustbn's  dooded  gloom. 
When  light  like  moonshine  round  faiai 

brc^e. 
And  showed  his  mother^s  grassy  tomb. 

And  o'er  it  floated,  borne  in  air. 
Her  form  serene  in  brightness  dad. 
With  glistening  stars  around  the  hair. 
And  eyes  of  kwe  no  longer  sad. 

aa 

Her    lodes     like    summer     li^^itiiiB^ 


And    filled    the    boundless    beareol^ 

deep; 
Devoutest  peace  around  she  died, 
The  calm  without  the  trance  of  sleep. 

81. 
He  knew  not  how,  but  soon  was  gone 
The   phantom   shape   that   blewed  \m 

eyes; 
The  churchyard   Yew-tree,  black  and 

lone. 
Stood  i^  agunst  the  starry  dues. 

Bewildered,  yet  consded,  he  rose. 

And  looked   abroad;    the   dawn   wa» 


It  was  the  night's  my  clSQj  dose. 
The  day's  fr^  gdden  waung. 

88. 
He  left  the  village,  crossed  the  rill. 
While   dawn's  pde  g^ams  had  scafoe 

begun; 
He  climbed  the  eln>-bedarkened  hill. 
And  in  the  churchyard  &ced  the  sun. 

84. 
Beneath  a  dear  unruffled  mom. 
Beside  the  grave  he  kndt  in  pvayer; 
There  bre^hed  a  voice   to  soothe^and 

warn. 
And  still  I^^M»e  waff  ^diii^ienng  there. 

35. 
And  there  he  saw  the  gentle  maid 
Whose    earliest    grief   was    hke    faiv 

own: 
To  him  it  seemed  his  mother  bade 
Their   hearts  shoukl  each  to  each  be 

known. 

86. 
Yet  passed  a  week  as  if  no  more    * 
They  could  recal  tfaebr  moumfd  meet* 

iog; 
And  than,  when  seven  kng  days  were 

o'er. 
Again  they   tspdke  with  tunid  greet 

"^-  «• 

87. 

Amid  the  ndsdees  crystal  mom 

lliey  stood  bdow  the  mght[y  Yew; 


IMft] 


1.  n$  onBRMi  #  MMtft^plttt^ 


Thty  dtred  not  foA  jnffw  hopes  wefe 

bofn 
fv  bothy  and  tremblmg  pleanses  new. 

sa 

Now  neither  sat  beside  the  mve, 
They  stood  below  the  old  Yew-tree, 
That  with  its  sable  shadows  gave 
A  home  where  grief  might  k^  to  he. 

99. 
Iley  speak  of  those  so  lately  gone, 
And  words  of  aotrow  dry  then*  tsars ; 
And  even  whem  the  tear  flows  «xi 
It  each  to  each  the  more  endears. 

4a 

Far  grief  like  theirs,  withont  remoree, 
b  y^  a  eentle  halkrwed  feeling, 
And  dakens  not  the  limpid  soorce 
Of  joy,  from  love's  deep  feimtain  steal* 

^  41. 

ThoQ  Breeze  of  dawn,  a  nrasic  blent 
1/1^  hoes  that  are  a  song  of  light ! 
Tliy  Sky,    whose   domoi  above   tiiem 

bent, 
bpandB  the  ckodleflB  god  to  sight ! 

Tboo  greenest  World,  through  coiBidesB 

sges 
AdofBsd  our  bomiteoiis  home  to  be ! 
So  &ir  be3fOQd  the  dreams  of  safes,  ^ 
Wkicfa  are  but  ghmfttes  can^   fixxn 

thee! 

4& 
And  Thou,  pervadmg  Soul  of  AD, 
h  man's     laige   mind    most  dearly 

shown, 
Reeeivmg  at  devotion's  eaU 
Whate'er    of   best    tl^    Sire    makes 


'Ifid    graves,   beside    the    churchyard 

trM, 
While    summer's    light  aromd  them 

dnng. 

47. 
He  seemed  a  more  than  common  man, 
Whom    children   pa»ed   nof  heedlem 

With  graven  bsow  of  shapely  span, 
A^iBuddeo-^cing^pe^veeye. 

Retiied  and  staid  was  Henry's  look, 
And    shrank     from   men's  tumutaws 

ways; 
And  oo  the  earth  as  on  a  book 
He  dt  would  bend  his  gase. 

But  then  at  sight^of  bird  or  flower. 
Or  beam  that  set  the  douds  in  flame, 
Or  aught  that  tokl  of  joy  or  power, 
Upon  the  man  his  genius  came. 


44. 

Bear  witness!  ye  consenting  saw. 
And  shed  from  aU  yom*  seats  above, 
A  strength  all  evil  fears  to  a  we, 
h  those  two  hearts  combmed  by  love. 

45. 
At  morning  oft,  and  oft  at  eve, 
*They  met  bdow  the  dd  Yew-tree, 
For  they  would  not  forget  to  gnsm^ 
Though    blest   as    mortal   sods   may 
be. 

4a 

Twere  worth  a  thoughtftd  wish  to  see 
A  loving  pair  so  cahn,  so  young. 


Most  flashed  his  light  whene'er  he  saw 
The  kind  and  bkxniing  fece  of  Jane^ 
When  Love,  by  its  smremest  law. 
Bade  care  depart,  ana  fears  be  vain. 

51. 
His  Jane  was  feir  to  any  eye ; 
How  more  than  earthly  fair  to  him  t 
Her  verv  beauty  made  yoa  sigh 
To  think  that  it  should  e'er  be  dinv 

52. 
So  childlike  young,  so  jrraveJy  sweet. 
With  amUes  of  some  disportive  ipite, 
While  bhishes  clear  and  &ndes  fleet 
Played  o'er  in  rippling  waves  of  l%ht 


It  was,  in  truth,  a  simple  soul 

That   filled   with   day   her  great  Una 

eyes. 
That  made  her  aU  one  gracious  Whokt, 
Unmarred  by  vain  and  selfish  lies. 

54. 
She  had  no  art,  and  little  skill 
In  aught  save  Right,  and  maiden  Fed- 

ing. 
On  Henry's  wisdom  leant  her  wiB, 
No  ignorance  from  him  concealing. 

56. 
And  so  she  freshened  aU  his  life. 
As  does  a  sparkling  mountain  nD, 
That  pla3rs  with  scarce  a  show  of  strife 
Around  its  green  aspiring  hiH. 


Paet  IV. 


]2^  bold  affection,  pore  and  tme, 
"»  bveiB  rose  all  fears  above. 
And  Fiith  and  Conscience  fed  with  dew 
The  rtrgng  and  fhusie-fike  fbwer  of 
love. 


Sometimes  amid  the  gfimmerinff  meads 
They  walked  in  August's  geni£  eve. 
And    marked    abo^    the   miU-stretBi 

reeds 
The  myriad  flies  tbdr  mases  weava 
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WMe  under  heaven's  wann  lucent  hues 
They  felt  their  eyes  and  bosoms  ^low, 
And  Iponed  how  fondly  Fancy  views 
Fair  sights  the  moment  ere  they  go. 

4. 
And  then,  while  earth  was  darkening 

o'er, 
While  stars  boffan  their  tranquil  day, 
Rejoiced  that  Nature  gives  us  more 
Than  all  it  ever  takes  away. 

5u 
In  earliest  autumn's  &ding  woods 
Remote  from  eyes  they  roamed  at  menu, 
And  saw  how  Time  transmuting  broods 
O'er  all  that  into  Time  is  born. 

a 

That   power    which   men   would   faaa 

forget, 
The  law  of  chan^  and  dow  decay. 
Came  to  them  with  a  mild  regret, 
A  brightness  veiled  in  softening  gray. 

7. 
Wlule  m  this  mood  one  day  they  sat 
Beside  a  lonely  woodland  spring, 
On  moss  that  spread  a  Hving  mat, 
The  fountain's  verdant  &iiy-ring — 

To  Jane  her  lover  slowly  said, 
*'  The  time,  the  scene,  recal  to  me 
A  st(»7  of  a  youth  and  maid 
In  fiimous  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

a 

**  In  land  of  Greece  in  ancient  days, 
A  man,  by  many  dreams  possessed. 
Would  \\^Lnder  oft  from  trodden  ways, 
And  rudest  wilds  he  loved  the  best, 

la 

^He    strewed  his  thoughts  along   the 

gale. 
He  gave  his  heart  to  earth  and  sky, 
To  trees  his  life's  fantastic  tale 
Was  known,  but  not  to  mental  eye, 

11. 
*'  His  sod  devout,  his  shaping  mind. 
Had  power  at  last  o'er  mystic  things. 
And  could  the  silent  charms  unbind 
That  chain  the  fountain's  icy  springs. 

**  There    shone   a   breezeless   autui^n 

mom 
When  o'er  the  crystal  cell  arose 
A  woman  from  the  waters  bom. 
And  &ir  as  aught  our  £uicy  knows. 

la 

**  He  sought  to  make  the  maid  his  own, 
For  eartUy  love  a  human  bride ; 
Her  voice  had  love's  pathetic  tone, 
But  still  her  words  the  suit  denied. 

14 
•*  One  day  of  pore  deli^  was  ^en 
In  eveiy  month  of  changing  skiesi 


And   'twa«  once  jnore  -the    autumnal 

heaven  « 

That  saw  the  Fountain  Spirit  rise. 

la 

^  Again  the  youth  his  &y  besought 
A  mortal's  lot  with  him  to  share. 
For  converse  all  of  ahr  thought 
Contents  but  souk  enspWed  m  air ; 

.16 
**  And  man  will  ask  bdow  the  skies 
That  breast  may  lean  to  beating  breast. 
That   mingling   hands   and    answering 

eyes 
May  halve  the  toQ  and  glad  the  rest 

17. 
**  *  I  too,'  she  said,  and  saying  darkened* 
*  Must  speak  to  thee  oi  certam  docxn, 
To  thee    for    whom   my   deeps  have 

hearkened. 
And  oft  have  felt  unwonted  gloom. 

la 

«« «Far  thee  my  heart,  so  calmly  blest, 
Has  throbbed  with  keener  hopes   and 

My  waves  have  sparkled  unrepressed, 
And    breathed    for    thee   more   vocal 


noise. 


19. 


*<  <  Too  fond  has  been  our  mutual  love 
To  last  beneath  yon  clouded  sun ; 
And  &te,  that  sternly  sits  above, 
Decrees  our  bliss  already  done. 

20. 
"  *  At  mom  or  eve  thou  must  no  more 
Return  for  commune  sweet  with  me ; 
My  gaze  on  mortal  eye  is  o'er. 
Because  it  may  not  feed  on  thee. 

21. 
^  <  Thou  must  in  other  pathways  roam, 
But  sometimes  think  that  once  we  met ; 
I  seek  my  lonely  cavem  home. 
There  still  to  live,  but  not  forget' 

22. 
M  The  tinkling  words  were  hardly  said. 
When   sank    the   fountain's    mournful 

daughter ; 
The  youth,  to  grasp  the  form  that  fled. 
Sprang  shrieking  down  the  &tal  water. 

2d. 

" Dear  Jane,  'tis  but  a  graceful 

story, 
To  soothe  and  not  oppress  the  mind ; 
But  now  the  year  is  turning  hoaiy, 
I  hear  it  moaned  by  every  wind. 

24. 
•*  And  in  the  autumn's  look  I  trace^ 
I  know  not  why,  a  threatening  stare, 
Nor  e'en  thy  dear  and  rosy  &ce 
Can  disenchant  the  spell-bound  ahr. 


<«  Yet  wen  Iknow  'tis  emnty  dream, 
And  vainer  still  the  legena's  voice, 
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For  if  too  fond  man's  love  may  seem, 
Tie  but  by  erriiiff  in  the  choictt.' 

**  Begone  ye  fean  that  romid  m  wait, 
Tbe  floid's  dim  twiligbt  hour 


A  Win  beyond  tlie  Grecian  Fate 
Has  given  us   love's   mstiBted 

27. 
Jane  listened  first  with  pensive  gftBO» 
Tkea    dread     disturbed     her    seeking 

fiance, 
Tteorii  she  but   half  odidd  read  the 

^irase 
Tint  toild  the  heathen  land's  romanoa . 

28. 
But  dear  she  saw,  and  tndy  felt, 
That  Henry  was  not  wdl  at  e^se ; 
Twas  not  a  giief  obseur^  spelt, 
But  plain  as  angkt  the  spirit  sees. 

Her  atBB  aroimd  hisneok  she  thr^, 
Agamst  his  cheek  her  head  she  laid, 
And  be  could  fed  the  sigh  die  drew. 
Could  fed  the  passion  0?  the  maid. 

sa 

Then  first  upon  her  soul  it  broke 
Ttx^  Time  their  lives  mig^t  sever  \ 
IVom  joy's  dehgfatM  trance  she  woke^ 
And  it  waa  gone  for  ev%r : 

^         81. 
As  when  a  cfafld  &st  snap  the  band 
That  close  to  home  has  bound  him ; 
Or  as  the  sailor  dreams  of  knd. 
And  wakes  with  waves  around  him. 

82. 
Long  tiite  she   penwd,   and  hid 

&ce; 
Then  raised  her  head  in 


As  doubting  m  his  hnk  to  tnee 
A  hope  for  e'en  to-morrow; 

sa 

She  saw  his  cheek  so  worn  and  pile, 

She  saw  the  dark  expanded  eye. 

And  read  the  unknagined  tale 

Of  sure  and  near  mortality. 
84 

Her  shoddering  fece  she   stooped  ia 
dread. 

And  then  once  more  ¥^a8  &in  to  look ; 

^ow  tears  her  eyes  o'eiladen  shed 

On  his  thm  hand,  that  feebly  dwok. 
8& 

They  spoke  not,  ere  they  rose  to  go. 

And  walked  towards  the  fer    church- 
tower;  ^ 

Side   i^essed  to  side,    they  journeyed' 
slow. 

While  paoBBd  one  voicefess,  thiobbiqg 
hour. 

sa 

But    when    they   reached   die   burial- 

ground, 
They  turned  and  k>oked  o'er  bin  aad 


her 


And,     starting     up     feom      mistrya 

swound, 
He  feinthr  said'to  Jane.— 

87. 
*^  Thp.^kVtumn  woods  are  feir  to  see. 
Its    clouds    with    straggling    sundnnt' 

bum; 
But  lovelier  will  the  springtime  be. 
When  wannth»  and  h(^   and  lifem* 

turn." 

8a 

With  long,  sad  smttes^  of  sorrow  bred^ 
The  fete-stmck  lovers  left  each  other. 
While  both  at  heart  more  deeply  bled 
Than  even  for  a  buried  mother. 


t 


Pi«T  V. 


1.  The  fether  did  not  loudly  blame, 
Row   dragged    akng    the    nniBniKng  But  sat  m  unrejoicing  thouf^ 

year,  4                   • 

With   winds,    and    mist,   and    foliage  At    last    he    spoke,     with    hngmig . 

ton;           '           .  .    toi^ue: 

And,  though  their  green  tove  grew  not  «  My  fiiend,  I  will  not  say  you  no^ 

sere,  Th(^h  Jane   is  still    but    weak    and 

They  cocdd  not  cease  to  moom.-  young 

2.  From  her  dd  fether's  side  to  go. 
But  still  they  strove  to  feed  their  hope,  & 

'Though    ii|mt    and    worn    away  with  <«  Indeed,  'twodd  be  a  wiser  plan, 

feais,  If  you  could  come  and  live  with  me ; 

Though  m  their  passion's  ample  scope  TlKragh  I  am  not  a  book-learned  man^ 

Was  room  for  many  tears.  With  her  to  hdp  we  iQight  agree. 

a  a 

To  see  the  Sexton  Henry  came,  **  The-house  and  fiel^  are  aU  mv  own, 

And  tdd  how  great  a  tfamg  he  sought;  Ami  will  be  his  who  weds  with  her. 


M 
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Andlffrow^oldto  work  alone, 
And  oft  would  rather  rest  than  stir. 

7. 
•*  And  after  me,,  'tk  plain  to  think, 
My  son  may  be  the  sexton  too ; 
But  for  your  books,  and  pen,  axid  ink, 
I  know  not  what's  the  good  they  da 

8.  f 
««Ah!    wdl,    I   see    yon   hang    your 

head; 
And  where,  my  friend,  's  the  need  of 

shame? 
Tis  not  too  late  to  change  your  trader 
And  then— why,  Jane  may  change  her 

name. 

9. 
**  To-morrow  evening  come  again ; 
Tffl  then,  atleast,  Fl  not  refuse ; 
I  would  not  cross  the  wish  of  Jane, 
Thoosh    she,   I    fear,    is    yocmg    to 

dioose." 

la 

Before  that  eve,  it  so  befell 

The  lovers  met  beside  the  tree. 

And  ^Henry    said — "'Twere   vain   to 

teU 
That  I  would  give  all  else  for  thee  : 

11. 
«« But,  Jane,  although  I  should  desire 
My  thoughts  and  aims  in  deep  were 

laid. 
My  limbs  the  needful  strength  require 
To  i^y  a  labourer's  busy  s^e,** 

12. 
MOh!  wd]/'  shesaid,  «« I  know  it  all ! 
Mv  Other's  wish  can  never  be. 
Oh !  could  we  but  the  past  recall, 
So  you  again  were  calm  and  ftee ! 

la 

•*  Yet,  Henry,  still  our  love  is  sweet, 
The  best  of  life  I  e'er  have  known. 
And  if  ajrain  we  never  meet, 
I  oft  shaU  think  it  o'er  alone. 

14 
««These  fellen  leaves  were  bright  and 

green 
The  day  that  first  I  heard  you  speak ; 
How  many  hours  have  passed  between, 
Strengthening  my  heart,  though  still  'tis 

weak ! 

16. 
•*  I  teem  to  look  with  larger  ej^ 
And     deeper     thoughts     within     me 

stream ; 
More  lovelier  sights  around  me  rise. 
And  gifts  bestowed  hj  you  they  seem. 

•<  But  yet  it  most  not  be,  I  know ; 
Whate'er     the     unpausing    moment'^ 

choice, 
Gfeat  hopes  within  your  bosom  fpoWf 
That  never  yet  have  found  a  voice. 


17. 

^  And  in  the  body's  daily  tuk 
No  time,  no  rest  fcv  thought  allowed, 
Reffrets  wiU  wake,  and  move,  and  adc. 
And   qwak   the   more,     not  speakii^ 
loud. 

18. 
^  And  yoo  will  muse,  from  day  to  day. 
Of  all  you  mi^ht  have  been  and  done ; 
Of  wisdom  widening  men's  highway, 
OfgoodneBBWaro^likethesan. 

M  And  you  for  want  of  those  will  pine 
Who  might  reflect  your  fency's  hues ; 
Perhaps  will  think  the  fault  is  mine 
Of  an  the  nobler  Hfe  you  kee." 

2a 

Half-turned  the  maid,  as  if  to  part, 
Affiigfated  by  the  imagin'd  pain, 
But  Henry  pressed  her  on  his  heart, 
And  kissed  her  eyes,  and  spoke  again : 

M  Though  this  were  true  that  sounds  so 

strange, 
Yet  need  we  not  at  once  decide;   • 
Perhaps     your     frither's    miiftd     may 

change. 
And  hopes  be  ours  now  undescried. 

22. 
^  Your  love  is  not  forbidden  yet ; 
It  shames  not  you,  it  blesses  me. 
The  past  we  never  can  forget, 
And  nappier  may  the  future  be." 

2a 

The   evening    came,     and     trembling 

stood 
The  lover  at  the  fether's  door. 
And  found  within  the  maid  he  wooed^ 
And  that  old  man  so  bent  and  hoar. 

24. 
Their  trimmest  garb  had  each  put  oo, 
Around  was  neatoess,  comfort,  cheer ; 
The  clouds  app^ired  to  distance  ffone, 
And   Jane's    nright  fece   bespoke'  not 

fear. 

28. 
She  sat  upcm  her  mother's  chair. 
And     poured     the   drink    that   Henry 

loved; 
Her  tea  with  him  'twas  joy  to  share. 
And  ait  beside  him  unreproved. 

26. 
And  cfose  beside  the  blazing  fire 
Was  placed  the  dd  man's  easy  seat ; 
The  flames,  now    low,  then    shooting 

higher. 
Cast   o'er   him    glimpses    bright     and 

fleet 

27. 
They  showed  a  fece    more  soft  than 

bold, 
Tbooi^  keen  the  kxik  of  settled  wiH ; 
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With  lineB  that 
Bat  litUe  stir  <^ 


wmtentoUy 
audio.' 

2a 

And  thus  the  nntrotMedf  aged  man^ 
His  ]oDg-e]q)eneDced  leflson  qptke, 
hi  words  that  painfully  began, 
While   slow   his   poodeniig  seemed  to 

wake: — 

20. 
••Periiaps    70a    thmk,    dear  daughter 

Jane, 
My  wishes  neither  kind  nor  wise, 
Because  I  keep  a  sober  brain, 
And  look  about  with  wistM  eyes. 

30. 
**  Yet  surely  I  have  lived  and  wrmyht 
Itoe  years  than  you  or  he  you  love; 
And  it  must  be  a  foolish  thought 
Of  yours  that  I  cannot  a{^vo?e. 

81. 
**I  know  not  who  can  better  kara 
Thanone  whohveGLsokoff  as  I, 
Who  all  life  long  have  tried  to  earn, 
And  still  have  set  my  earnings  by. 

•*And  I  have  seen  a  many  score 
Of  men  and  wcm^i  laid  in  earth; 
I  mostly,  too,  can  teQ  them  o'er. 
And  ab   their  proqwongs,   e'en   Irom 
^rth. 

sa 

<*And  ahvays  I  have  seen  withal 

That    thrtftiest    heads    are    hoooored 


And  those  who  into  nusery  fiiD, 
By  them  reqwct  is  quickly  kst 

84 
"A  man  who   gains   and    keeps  to- 
gether, 
bliiLe  the  tree  that  yearly  grows, 
That,    stout    and    strong    in    wintry 

weather, 
A  goodly  crop  in  summer  shows. 

''But  he  who  spends  and  wastes  away. 

Is  like  a  tree  decayed  within ; 

Tlioagh  still  the  leaves  and  bkxxn  be 

Its  top  will  soon  be  shrunk  )uid  thin.' 

da 

**  Or  see  the  ffieaner  winnowing  grain. 
The  empty  chaff  goes  flyinff ; 
The  plump,  fuD,  3/^ow  seeds  rem^ 
Uke  gold  for  profit  lying. 

87. 
**  The  chaff  may  glitter  in  the  sv^ 
And  dance  be£»e  the  wind. 
But  I  would  rather  look  upon 
The  quiet  heap  behind. 

sa 

*Wbat  some   within    an   hour  woifld 

spend, 
The  wise  man  takes  a  day  to  win; 


But  wbm  t)ie  waste  has  reached  an 

end 
The  gains  of  thrift  are  coining  in.  . 

89> 
*«  And  ever  I  have  seen  that  they 
Who  least  had  cause  to  fear  the  moRow, 
Have  cheeriest  walked  the  open  way, 
Nor  hung  their  heads  in  sorrow. 

4a 

•«Who   does   not   fedl   how   hard   the 

thov^ 
For  one  whose  life  must  soon  be  o'er. 
That  all  his  davs  have  added  nought. 
But  still  made  less  man's  little  storel 

41. 
**And  therefore,  Jane,  I  think  it  right 
That  you  should  choose  a  gainful  man. 
One  wwking  hard  from  mom  tiM  night, 
Gathering  and  hoarding  all  he  can. 

**  Yet,  mind  you  well,  I  do  not  say 
But  Henry  may  your  husband  be ; 
Though  much  I  doubt  if  learning's  pay 
Will  keep  a  house  from  leanness  free. 

4a 

MHis  health,  by  study  much  abusod. 
Seems  now,  if  well  I  mark,  to  pine ; 
And  then  he  has  been  always  used] 
To  nurture  ddicate  and  fine. 

44. 
««I£s  mother's  stipend  ceased  vnth  her 
And  he,  I  know,  must  needs  be  poor; 
And  so  methinks  it  better  were  ^  . 
That  yoa  and  he  should  love  nolnore 

45. 
*•  But  stay  tOl  vnnter  days  be  past. 
And  wh^  the  spring  returns  agam. 
It  still  I  find  your  li£ng  last,  ' 
Why  then — nay,  come   and   kiss  me, 
Jane." 

4a 

Thus   wandered    round    his    maze   of 

speech. 
The  lon^-exnoienced  man ; 
Determmed  both  the  twain  to  teach, 
Through  all  his  saws  he  ran. 

With  e^  upon  the  table  bent. 
The  maiden  stooped  her  glowing  hce , 
But  Henry  gazea  vnth  look  int^ 
The  fother's  inmost  thought  to  trace. 

4a 

And  when  of  sonking  health  be  spoke, 
The  lover's  brow  was  flushed  wiUi  red, 
While  Jane  turned  white  ^beneath  the 

stroke. 
With  anguidi  more  [than  dread 

49. 
But  when  the  dosmg  prmnise  came 
They  both  were  conS^irted  and  cheered ; 
For^   fi^ed   fit>m    strife,   rem(»rse,    and 

blame, 
The  old  man's  eye  no  more  they  feared 
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1. 


11. 


November  dajB  are  diak  and  dd), 
And  yet  tbey  teach  the  heart  to  ponder; 
Of  BcJber  depth  the  skies  are  fbUf 
While  &des  from  earth  its  garb  <^  won- 
der. 

2. 
We  breathe  at  whiles  so  channed  an 

air, 
By  sound  each  leaf's  hgfat  M  we  lean ; 
No  bfeeze  disturbs  the  spider's  snare, 
That  hangs  with  dew  the  stately  fern. 

8. 
Bocn  heaves  within  the  boundless  frame, 
A  strong  and  sullen  gust  of  life, 
And  rolbng  waves  and  woods  proclaim 
The  darkened  wodd's  increasmg  strife. 

'Mid   boom,   and    clang,    and    stormy 

sweU, 
And  shadows  dashed  by  blast  and  rain. 
Leaves  heaped,  whirled,  routed,  sweep 

the  dell. 

And  yet,  though  inward  drawn  andstiH, 
There  beats  a  hidden  heart  of  joy ; 
Beneath  the  old  year's  mantle  dall 

»  mute  and  numb,  the  uncooscioiis 


And   they  who .  muse  and    hope  may 

gUMS 

With  fidth  asBured  the  friture  ffprma ; 
But  him  who  loves  all  hours  will  bTess, 
Anm«.thstohin.cfMay4imeai«g. 

••At  least  I've  known,"  young   Hemy 

said, 
••How  daik  soe'er  new  days  may  prove. 
Love's  inspiration  shared  and  fea 
By  her  I  love." 

a 

With  lifted  brow,  and  buoyant  heart, 
He  now  fulfflled  his  daily  tod, 
And  e'en  'mid  weary  tasks  woidd  start 
Bright  ipings  from  deseit  soQ. 

9. 
He   stood   with   aeal   the  untai^ht  to 

teacb, 
'ICd  fifty  feces  young  and  nide, 
And  turned  a  cheerful  front  to  each, 
That   brightened   them   and   yet   sub- 
dued. 

10. 
He  strove  that  clear  they  might  dbcera 
What  aims  to  man  tme  value  give,    * 
Andsaid-^^You  do  not  five  to  le^un, 
But  learn  that  you  may  better  liva" 


The  boy  who  came  with  emwbleaclied 
head, 

And  drssB  by  many  a  patch  repaired, 

Still  felt  in  all  that  Henry  said 

E'en  more   than   strongest  words   de- 
clared. 

12. 

Those   truths,   as   moro    than    leasQns 
taught, 

Were  learnt  as  more  than  lessons  too; 

The     teacher's     precept,     wiP,     and 
thought, 

E'en  from  his  look  fresh  impost  drew. 

la 

And  wen  he  knew  how  wilful  sway 
Diabyal  service  breeds  at  best. 
And  often  fills  the  schoolboy's  day 
With  hate  by  fear  alone  repressed. 

14. 
Yet  could  he  temper  love  and  meeknen 
With  all  the  sacred  might  of  law. 
Dissevering  goneness  from'weakneBB»' 
And  hallowing  tenderness  by  awe. 

Nor  e*er  beneath  h^  steadfest  eye 
CqkM  ill  escape  its  grave  reproval ; 
Nor  duFBt  he  set  his  conscience  by. 
That  peace  might  reign  by  its  rem«K 
vaL 

16. 
His  love  was  no  molest  device 
To  lengthen  felsehood's  coward  mood» 
Nor  purchased  hkinff  at  the  jmce  - 
Of  (iaOing  evil— good. 

He  woke  the  sense,  he  warned   tip 

breast. 
Affirming  truths  siqnreme. 
And  letOie  voice  within  attest 
He  told  no  misty  dream. 

la 

Each  feeling  thus  that  moved  the  ehfldt 
As  each  in  turn  awoke. 
To  its  fixed  law  was  rec^Hiciled, 
And  owned  the  strengthening  yoke. 

So  stiO  the  God  revealed  bebw 
As  one  mat  Will  of  Good  to  all, 
He  tau^  fer  Sire  and  Judge  to  know. 
On  whom  for  aid  all  needs  may  call 

20. 
Amid  his  poor,  miknowinff  thranff 
Of  little  learners  pleased  he  stood ; 
To  him  their  murmur  hmnmed  a  soog^ 
And  every  fece  had  germs  of  good. 

And  when  the  ezhai»ted  aching  frame 
Woidd  frm  have  mx^  away  to  resti 
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He  tboi^t   how   bigli   the   teacher's 

aim, 
Whftt  seeds  his  deep  would  leave  siqi. 


32. 


22. 

So  have  I  seen  upon  a  hiQ 

A  fair  g^reen  tree  of  milk-wfaite  floWerii 

Where  bees  sucked  out  Ibeir  hooeyed 

fiD 
Tfaraogfa   an   the    kog   day's   baddng 

hoora. 

23. 
To  its  green  ceDs  and  vases  whita» 
Tbat  yield  an  odorocB  air, 
The  swana  with  muBical  ddight 
For  their  sweet  gold  repair. 

But  dark  decay  may  mine  the  tree, 
Or  Bghtrans-bolt  may  blast, 
And  not  a  flower  for  wind  or  bee 
Delight  the  saddenii^  waste* 

The  winter  pressed  with  gkxxn  and  chiQ 
Round  Hem^'B  wavering  thread  of  life, 
And  thouffh  the  eye  shcme  boldly  still, 
Tbechee£  grew  thin  amid  the  strife. 

sa 

And  while  at  solitary  nig^t 

Em  candle  showed  some  ancient  page, 

And  hke  a  deft  feinuliar  sprite 

Evoked  for  him  the  buried  sage ; 

27. 
While    toot     the    distant    snow-clad 

worid 
The  dovm,  belated,  marked  the  beam, 
Nor  fifoessed   of  idiat  the  ghmmering 


What  human  task,  or  goblin  dreamr— 

28. 
The  knely  student  oft  woidd  shrink, 
And  starttiiH|^  clasp  his  nainf al  breast, 
With  hngSrowik  m^  of  Jane   would 

think, 
And  seek  at  last  rdnctuit  rest 

Yet  ooee  again  did  Jane  and  he 
B^  Simon's  hearth  at  evening  meet, 
And  once  beneath  his  bare  aMi-tiee 
Tbey  filed  at  dawn  their  grassy  seat. 

Twas  then  a  cold  and  mis^  mora. 
The    churchyard    seemed   a   cave   of 

death; 
They  saw  the  Yew,  by  cold  unshorn, 
Stand   hearse-like    black    in    winter's 

breath. 

81. 
And  e'en  while  now  the  lovers  spoke, 
They  felt  the  fog  between  them  rise; 
SoBd  each   it  qvread   a    didl    gray 

cloak. 
And  maskei  theH  escli  m  vigue  db- 

guise. 


At  parting  Henry  said — ^  Farewell; 
On  Sunday  mom  we  meet  again  ; 
When   fint   rings  out  the  old  church 

bell< 
With  merry  chant,  expect  me  then." 

83. 
At   kst,    though    slow,    that    Sunday 

came. 
And  Jane  put  on  her  best  array. 
And  still  her  cdour  fled  and  came 
As  if  it  were  her  wedding-day. 

Her  fother  went  to  ring  the  bell, 
And  she  to  watch  the  doorway  sprang, 
And  Qo  the  latch  her  finger  fell. 
And  paused,   and  pau^d,—- the  church 
bell  rang. 

No  step  was  there  :  it  seemed  a  kneQ 
Whose   notes   her   fother's   hand   vras 

ringing; 
She  oped  the  door  for  breath,  the  beU* 
So  heavily  went  swinging. 

8a 

She  knew  that  Heniy  was  not  there. 
And  yet  she  looked  below  the  tree  ; 
There  sto6d  nor  shape  of  misty  air, 
Nor  sunbrigbt  foce  in  sunshine  free. 

*  37. 

She  looked  the  windhig  road  along. 
Now  hid  no  more  with  leafy  green. 
But  'mid  ks  bitering  specKled  throng 
For  her  no  nving  shape  was  seen. 

^  3a 

She  turned  and  passed  the  dim  church- 
door, 
fienea.th  an  ancient  arch's  frown. 
And  in  the  aisle  upon  the  floor 
She  knelt  not,  but  her  kneea  fell  down. 

da 

Upmi  the  seat  she  stooped  her  fece. 
But  still  she  heard  that  doleful  bell. 
And  though  she  prayed  for  heaven's  dear 

grace, 
Twas  still  the  same  pursuing  kneD. 

And  when  the  people  stood  to  mff. 
Though    now    the    weary    hSl    was 

o'er. 
She  heard  it  through  her  bosom  ring. 
As  if  'twould  ring  for  ever  more. 

^   41. 
She  could  not  rise  tmon  her  feet. 
She  could  not  stand  when  others  stood. 
And  all  the  words  i^  could  repeat 
Were    still— "  To    me,    O    God!   be 

good!" 

42. 
At  last  the  service  aU  was  done, 
And  she  might  go  frtnn  church  awtyy . 
But  still  she  covud  not  be  alone. 
She  must  beside  her  fother  stay. 
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BQb  mid-day  meal  she  must  prepare 
Before  the  second  service-beu  ; 
And  she  must  sit  beside  him  there. 
And  by  constraint  be  welL 

44 
Once  more  they  reached  their  home 

again ; 
The  winter  day  had  changisd  to  night ; 


He  doaed  beside  the  fire,    and  Jane 
At  last  was  free  from  busy  light 

4& 
She  left  his  frugal  supper  laid, 
She  heard  him  oreatne  with  alumberous 

tone ; 
And  then,  released,  the  trembUng  maid 
Dared  slip  away  akoe. 


Paet  VH 


Upon  the  maiden's  weary  soul 
The  sflent  darkness  dawned  like  day, 
While  free  amid  the  boundless  W&de, 
Alone  with  God  she  txxk  her  way. 

2. 
And  yet  a  thrill  of  shame  and  fear 
In  her  with  love  and  anguish  met ; 
fihe  longed  that  earth  would  cease  to 

h^. 
And  heaven  one  hour  its  gaze  forget 

o. 
But  Henry  more  than  all  was  dear ; 
On  her  he  seemed  to  call  for  aid, 
And  ^e  through  wave  and  gale  would 

steer, 
To   track   the    wandering    mouniing 
shade. 

4. 
Along  the  churchyard  palji  she  went. 
And  saw  above  the  Yew 
The  low  discoloured  firmament, 
While  cold  winds  round  her  blew. 

5. 
But  swift  along  the  road  she  sped 
With  still  increasing  pace, 
And  walked  where  blackest  darkness 

led, 
The  more  to  hide  her  &ce. 

6. 
And  now  to  Henry's  home  she  came. 
Where  never  she  had  been  before ; 
She  could  not  now  remember  shame, 
But  knocked  upon  the  door. 

7 
An  aged  woman,  duD,  and  slow. 
Came  creeping  at  the  sound. 
Nor  asked  the  comer's  name  to  know. 
But  straight  the  key  turned  round. 

a 

Jane  hurried  in,  and  at  the  first. 
These  words  unpausinff  said — 
«<  O  !  teQ  me,  tell  me  3l  the  worst ! 
Ten  me,  is  Henry  dead  1** 

a 

She  mari^ed   the   woman's  wridded 

cheek, 
And  saw  'twas  swollen  with  weepii^. 
Before  she  beard  her  aiilweiring  8pea£, 
^Hem  alive,  and  deepii^. 


la 


*«  *T}B  now  the  second  day  that  he 
Has  been  too  weak  to  rise  from  bed» 
And  truly,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
He  never  more  will  lift  bos  head. 

IL 
**  Fve  loved  him  ever  since  a  child. 
And  tended  him  from  day  to  day  ; 
I  sometimes  think  'twould  drive  me  wild 
If  I  should  see  him  pass  away." 

12. 
Then  Jane  exclaimed, — *«What  ncme 

is  there? 
I  hear  a  tapping  &int  and  low." 
The  other  hastened  up  the  st^. 
And  Jane  With  her  would  go.  ' 

la     ^ 

And    she    was  there    vrhen    Henry 

said — 
M  I  heard  a  voice  that  spoke  b^w ; 
Or  was  my  heart  by  dreams  betrayed  t 
It  seemed  the  voice' that  best  I  k]K>w." 

14 
His  words  were  weak,  and  drawn  witii 

pain. 
His  &ce  lodied  flowed  with  burmng 

red ; 
She  would  no  more  her  love  restrata* 
But  swiftly  knelt  besiJe  the  bed* 

16. 
Her  arms  around  his  neck  rhe  threw^ 
She  ffave  his  lips  a  quivering  kiss. 
And  heart  to  heart  tumultuous  flew, 
For  nought  was  left  them  now  but  thiA. 

16. 
Few  moments  passed  m  hurried  gri^ 
And  then  her  mce  away  she  drew. 
And  gazing,  sought  to  fiud  relief 
In  lo^  wnere  misery  met  her  view. 

17. 
He  strove  to  smile  with  happier  eyes. 
But  could  not  long  the  toil   sustain; 
From  his  deep   glance   the   meanii^ 

flies, 
The  lids  dnm  down — he  longs  in  vaia. 

la 

On  her  young  heart  his  withered  hand 
She  laid,  aira  pteesed  it  strongly  there* 
As  if  her  life  she  could  commuid^ 
And  bid  it  past  tofaim  fi!om  bor» 
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lit 

&dept  The  maiden  wliigper'd  low, 
**I  pray  yoa  try  to  find  me,  dame, 
A  friend  who  to  the  church  would  so^ 
And  ny  why  heie  to-oigfat  I  came?' 

2a 

The  woipaii  weot,  and  Jane  remained' 
With  aB"  she  e'er  had  loved  the  beet, 
I&liand  upon  her  boeom  strained, 
Est  &ce  by  his,  but  not  in  rest 

21. 
In  her  lai;^  eyes  the  nnthought-of  t^an 
Gathered  liiUy,  gathered  slowly, 
And  o'oflowed  their  azure  gpheres, 
Dropa  of  pam,  but  pure  and  holy. 

22. 
'Hie  lingering  minutes,  measured  out 
By  that  sad  rain,  drew  on  and  on, 
'nn  Hemy  feebly  turned  about, 
And  raised  hb  eyes,  and  l^ved  a 

•^  28. 

••Bear  Jane,*'  he   said,  ••my  only 

love! 
I  feeil  have  not  long  to  stay ; 
Tis  good,  almost  my  hopes  ahove^    > 
That  you  are  not  away. 

24. 
•*  Tk  not  that  I  have  much  to  tell 
Beiore  my  lips  their  breath  resign ; 
Bat,  di  *  'tis  peace,  'tis  more  than  well, 
Wiale    thus  my  hand  is  clasped    in 
thine. 

25. 
••For  here  upon  my  bed  of  death 
fa  with  me  all  that  earth  can  give ; 
TfaoB  God  BupportB  the  fearless  Mth 
Which  cannoi  cease  to  live. 

26. 
"My  mother,  and  that  humble  friend. 
The  bojB  that  were  my  flock,  and  thou. 
To  none  beside  my  thoughts  extend. 
Save  Him  whose  heaven  is  near  me 
now. 

27. 
**llb  boys  again  I  £un  would  see. 
And  speak  once  mcfte  my  frequent  tale. 
That  only  Reason  makes  men  free, 
That  Right  and  Truth  can  never  iui. 

28. 
"That   Reverence   is  the   bond  fin- 
man. 
With  all  of  faigheet  men  may  know ; 
Tbat  Love  must  woric  by  Wisdom's 

pkn. 
Or  be  a  fiilse  and  boastfrd  show : 

2a 

**  That   Conscience   holds   supernal 

power 
To  rend  or  heal  the  human  breast; 
And  that  in  guilf  s  most  dismal  hour 
God  still  may  turn  its  war  to  rest] 


sa 

••To  them,  to  thee,  my  sinking  voice, 
Beloved!  would  fiun  once  more  pro- 
claim. 
In  Christ  akme  may  those  rej<»ce 
Deceived  by  every  other  name. 

31. 
••In  all  but  Him  our  sins  have  been, 
And  wrestlings  fierce  of  fevered  mind ; 
In  Him  alone  on  earth  is  seen 
Grod's  perfect  wiQ  for  all  mankind. 

S2. 
••The  shadows  round  me  dose  and 

mess. 
But  still  that  radiant  Star  I  see. 
And  more  I  seem  its  liffht  to  bless 
Than  aught  near  worlds  could  give  to 
me. 

33. 
••  Through  chill  and  fire,  and  smoke  and 

pain. 
It  caunlv  shines  with  widening  orb. 
And  whfle  to  those  great  beams  I 

str&in. 
All  daiic,  an  bri^tness  they  absorb." 

His  upward  kwk  drew  light  and  peace 
From  some  unclouded  source  above ; 
The  tears  of  Jane  had  learnt  to  cease^ 
And  she  was  hushed  in  fearless  love. 

35. 
But,  sighing  slow,  he  turned  from  hea- 
ven 
To  gaze  at  her,  his  lamp  on  earth, 
WiUi  thoughts  that  need  not  be  for- 
given, 
For  they,  too,  claimed  a  sinless  birth. 

3& 
•«  My  more  than  dear-nny  wife," — ^he 

said — 
••  I  leave  a  tc^leome  lot  to  thee ; 
To  bear,  a  widow,,  though  unwed. 
The  lonely  memory  of  me. 

37. 
••  So  young,  so  beautiful  as  thou, 
To  feel  thou  art  on  earth  alone, ' 
That  none  can  be,  as  I  am  now. 
Thy  first  whde  hope,  and  all  thy 
own;    . 

38. 
••  With  few  or  none  beside  the  heart 
To  cheer,  ui^old,  and  comprehend ; 
With  thoughts  at  which  the  crowd  would 

start, 
And  giief  which  they  would   vainly 

39. 

••  Still  hope !  still  act !  be  sure  that 

life. 
The  source  and  strength  of  every  good^ 
W4stes  down  in  feeling's  empty  sdife, 
And  dies  in  dreaming's  sickly  mood. 
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40. 

•*To  toil  in  tasks,  however  mean. 
For  all  we  know  of  richt  and  true—* 
In  this  alone  our  worm  is  seen ; 
'Tis  this  we  were  ordained  to  do. 

41. 
M  So  shalt"  thou  find  in  work  and 

thoilght. 
The  peace  that  sorrow  cannot  give ; 
Though  ^ef  s  worst  pangs  to  thee  he 

tAU^t, 

By  thee  let  others  nohler  live. 

42. 
««Oh !  wail  not  in  the  d&rissome  forest. 
Where  thou  must  needs  be  left  alone, 
But,  e'en  when  memory  is  sorest, 
Seek  out  a  path,  and  journey  on. 


^Thoa  wilt  have  an^te  near  above, 
By  whom  invisible  aid  is  given ; 
lliey  journey  stiH  on  tasks  of  love, 
And  never  rest,  except  in  heaven. 


*«The  God  who  gave  in  me  a  Mend, 
Is  more  than  anv  friend  to  all ;' 
Upon  my  srave  oefore  him  bend, 
And  He  'm^  hear  thy  lonely  caU. 


«*  One  kiss,  my  Jane ! — I  now  m»t 


His  eyes  grew  &int,  his  eydids  closed  ; 
And  when  her  hps  to  his  were  preBsed* 
His  lips  in  death  reposed. 


pabt  vm. 


«Oh!  fether!  fetherr  listtoine; 
The  tale  that  I  shall  tell. 
It  must  no  more  my  burthen  be, 
And,  &ther,  heed  me  well 

2. 
•*  Last  night  upon  my  bed  I  lay, 
And  prared  that  I  mi^ht  sleep. 
But  still  my  wakeful  thoughts  would 

stay, 
And  still  I  could  not  weep. 

3. 
"The  moonshine  filled  my  room  with 

light, 
A  stream  of  silver  air. 
And  aM  the  window-panes  were  bright. 
And  showed  the  stars  so  feur. 

4 
«*  I  lay  and  looked,  when,  lo !  a  hand, 
A  giant  hand  out^read ; 
Methought  the  moonlit  skies  it  span- 
ned. 
And  darkened  o'er  my  bed. 

5.  • 
•♦This  hand  of  giant  size,  I  say. 
It  beckoned  me  to  rise ; 
I  saw  its  shadow  where  I  lay» 
I  felt  it  on  my  eys. 

6. 
M  I  rose  and  went,  I  passed  the  door, 
And,  £aither !  I  beheld. 
Where  stood  the  old  Y«w-tree  be- 
fore, 
A  form  that  heavenward  swelled. 

7. 
««It  seemed  a  dark  gigantic  man, 
Who  sat  upon  a  mound ; 
His  &ce  not  well  my  eye  could  scan. 
For  darkness  wrapped  it  round. 


a 


••Oh!  taller  &r  than  spire  or  trees. 
That  form  above  me  bowed ; 
A  mantle  felling  o'er  his  knees 
Concealed  him  all  in  cloud. 

9. 
•*  I  knew  'twas  not  an  earthly  thing 
That  there  before  me  rose ; 
Some  nameless  ghost-land's  ^bo0if 

king. 
Whose  lode  my  life-blood  fixwe. 

10. 
^  And  when  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  me 
I  turned  my  eyes  away. 
And  there  before  his  foot  couid  see 
A  grave  that  open  lay. 

••  I  could  not  choose  but  enter  there ; 
And,  passing  down  the  new-made  cell» 
I  left  the  clear,  and  moonht  air. 
Where  dark  his  shadow  fell 

12. 
«•  With  easy  sbpe  the  passaee  dived. 
And  on  I  travelled,  &r  and  elow. 
Tin  throu^  the  vault  my  steps  ar. 

rived. 
Where  light  from  heaven  appeared  to 

flow. 

la 

^  I  saw  a  valley  broad  and  green, 
Where  trees  and  rocks  were  scattered 

round. 
And  hills  of  ancient  wood  were  seen 
Encircling  all  the  quiet  ground. 

••  Old  trees  and  vast,  with  caves  of 

shade. 
Blight  waters   foaming  down   the 
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Green  hues  that  daffked  all  the  glade, 
Graj  rocks  that  lay  m  awiiil  sleep. 
15. 

**  And  over  aH  a  sky  was  spread 
Of  woodland  violet's  deepest  gk)w, 
While  amber  pale  and  ruby  red 
HoDff  o'er  the  aerial  hQls  below. 

la 

•■  And,  'mid  this  sky  without  a  moon. 
Great  beaming  stars  of  gplden  blaze, 
like  flaming  garlands  tmckly  strewn, 
FiDed  all  the  wcxld  with  pearly  rays. 

17. 
^  Then  o'er  my  head  a  sound  I  knew 
Of  many  swift  and  gentle  wings ; 
^eet  airy  music  o'er  me  flew. 
And  seenied  to  wheel  in  blended  rings. 

la 

••And    sooner    then    than    eye    could 

With  life  the  earth  and  skies  o'erflow- 

ed, 
And  maB  and  rock,  and  hill  and  tree. 
Ten  Oioasand  radiant  beings  showed. 

la^ 

**  Twas  Angels  aD,  a  dazzling  throng, 
With  wings  of  rose  and  golden  down, 
With  hair  of  sunbeams  (nde  and  long, 
To  each  bnght  hce  a  streamiug  crown. 

2a 

•They     floated     o'er    the    trees   and 

rocks, 
"niey  sat  o'er  all  the  grassy  deD, 
They  bid  the  hiDs  in  giancmg  flocks, 
And  seemed  amid  the  stars  to  dwell 

21. 
**  And  one  to  me,  the  nearest  there, 
Upon  a  tffown  azid  craggy  steep, 
Raised   up   toward   heaven   a  £aice  so 

With  inmost  joy  I  Icmged  to  weep. 

22. 
**He  held  a  branch  of  darkest  yew 
That  dropped  with   glittering  tears   of 

rain. 
And  knid  he  sans  a  song  that  drew 
Afl  tfainsB  around  beneath  the  strain. 

uu^  28. 

u  He  tens  of  love,  and  death,  and  life, 
And  w^ls  and  hearts,  the'  homes  of 

thine; 
Of  pe|a9  that  conquers  every  strife. 
Of  gnef  wbose  paW  the  spint  frees ; 

**  Of  an  that  is,  and  joumc 
From  worst  of  in  to 
For  not  a  moment  e'er  is  gone 
But  in  the  next  survives  renewed. 

28. 
"And  while   he   sang,   the  earth  and 


And  an  those  comitleflB  Ibnns  azoQDd, 
2» 


More     softly    gleamed    with    8hiftiii( 

dyes. 
And  flushing  drank  the  blissful  sound. 
/  26. 

••The   trees   were   piles   of  tremblii^ 

flame. 
The   rocks  like   diamonds   heaped  the 

sod, 
Each  star  a  living  eye  became. 
And  aD,  methou^t,  were  eyes  of  God. 

••The  stream  that  shimmered  down  tb^ 

hiU 
In  waves  of  clearest  crimson  ran ; 
And  that  sweet  singer,  brightemngMiB, 
Grew  lovelier  hx  than  man. 

2a 

••  I£s  words  upon  the  glowing  stream 
Sank  mehin^  down,  and  borne  along 
Upon  the  nungled  floods  of  dream 
An  floated  in  accord  to  song. 

••  The  world  was  changed  around  mt, 

an 
To  arches,  lock,  and  tree  were  grown ; 
I  stood  amid  a  pillared  hall, 
Beneath  a  roof  of  carven  stone. 

80. 
••  The  windows  beamed  with  many  a 

hue 
Of  tiving  forms  in  smooth  array ; 
Again  those  Angel  hosts  1  knew, 
And   through   them  shot   the   light  of 

day. 

81. 
••They  twinkHng  shone  with  radiance 

keen. 
With   eyes   whose   brigfatness    dazzM 

mine; 
And   thousands   round  the  walls  wert 

seen, 
Witii   hands    upraised    in    prayer   di- 


••  Before  me,  'mid  a  depth  of  doom, 
1  mark'd  ooe  high  enormous  made. 
And  bun  I  knew,  compened  by  whom 
His  giant  hand  I  first  obeyed. 

88. 
••Lake    some    great    dusky    crag    he 

towered. 
In  cloudy  folds  invohred  and  dim  ; 
As     midnidit's     darkest    heaven     he 

lowercS, 
The  world's  whole  strength  reposed  in 

him. 

84 
••  But,  oh !  a  form  befhre  him  hy, 
And   watch   o'er  this    he   seemed    !• 

keep; 
'Twas  Henry's  form  in  twfli^t  gray, 
That  coqwe-like  slept  an  icy  sleep. 
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86. 
••  And  wheD  thtit  frozen  &ce  I  saw, 
So  calm,  so  chiD,  without  a  breath, 
The  g^t  shape  I  knew  with  awe, 
And  owned  the  kimr  was  Death. 


««The  dread  lips  moved;  a  voice  there 

came, 
JLike  midmght  wind  in  trees : 
All  shook  aromid,  as  waves  a  flame 
Beneath  a  gusty  breeze. 

M  •!  daim  my  own,'  the  ffliadow  said ; 

*  If  any  answers.  No  ! 

His  liie  must  ransom  this,  my  dead. 
Who  thus  shall  'scape  from  wa' 

«*0'er  all  those  Angel  feces  fell 

A  sad  and  helpless  gloom ; 

The    building    seemed    a    mouldering 

ceD, 
A  dark  and  misty  tomb. 

99. 
*«Then   knid   I   spake,    with    swelling 

voice, — 

*  To  him  thy  respite  give, 

And  hear  my  swift  and  willing  choice 
To  die  that  he  may  live.' 

40. 
•*  BefOTe  the  lowly  hier  I  knelt* 
And  kissed  the  lips  and  eyes, 
And  o'er  the  &ce  a  warmth  I  felt, 
And  saw  new  life  arise. 

41. 
"*  There  dawned  again  my  Hemy's  k)ok, 
And  feebly  met  my  view ; 
With  sighs  and  throbs  his  bosom  shook. 
His  eyes  my  presence  knew. 


«2. 

«*  Above  him  poured  a  blaze  of  light, 
And,  looking  whence  it  flowed. 
The     boundless     form     was 

briffht. 
The  darkness  round  him  glowed. 

•*  Like  (jod  he  sat,  serene  and  mild« 
In  snowy  whiteness  clad ; 
His  fece  with  sunhke  glofy  smiled. 
And  made  all  being  glad. 

M  No  roof  was  diere ;  the  stars  of  heaven 
Were  shining  round  his  head. 
And  o'er  his  orow  a  Crown  of  Seven 
Their  wondrous  lustre  shed. 

45. 
M  In  cirding  lines  the  Angel  race, 
A  world  of  lights,  rose  high ; 
And  joy  shone  bright  in  every  &ce, 
And  love  in  every  eye. 

^But   Angels'   looks   were  nought    to 

me. 
Who  saw  beside  me  dear 
My  Hennr's  eyes,  that  now  could  see^ 
Nor  tauffht  me  more  to  fear. 

47. 
•♦  No  voice  of  God  or  Angel  spoke, 
And  I  was  Henry's  own ; 
But  when  upon  my  bed  I  woke, 
I  found  myself  alone. 

4a 

**  But  still.I  saw  his  fondest  gaze, 
Who  bade  afiright  be  dumb  ; 
And,  filled  with  peaceMest  amaze» 
I  knew  my  end  was  come." 


PabtIX. 


1. 


Upon  the  spring-dad  fields  and  woods. 
The  churchyara  graves  and  tall  church- 
tower. 
The  warm,  pure  daylight  so^  broods^ 
And  fills  wiUi  life  the  morning  hour. 

The  vast  sepulchral  Yew-tree  waves. 
And  feels  the  sunshine  cheer  the  shade. 
And  e'en  the  low  and  grassy  graves 
Appear  in  living  slumber  laid. 

8. 
The  only  sad  and  helpless  thing. 
That  May-day  makes  not  less  forioni, 
Is  that  old  man,  to  whom  the  spring 
Is  dead,  and  dead  the  breezy  mom. 

4. 
Those  live  not  now,  for  aH  is  dead 
With  her  who  lies  bdow  the  sod; 
His  daughter  from  his  hfe  is  fled, 
And  leaves  but  dust  by  spectres  trod. 


The  smooth  sweet  air  is  blowing  round. 
It  is  |i  Spirit  of  hope  to  all ; 
It  whispers  o'er  the  wakening  groimdy 
And  countless  daisies  hear  {he  call. 

6. 
It  mounts  and  sings  away  to  heaven, 
And  'mid  each  li^t  and  k>vely  doud  ; 
To  it  the  lark's  loud  joys  are  given. 
And  young  leaves  answer  it  aloud. 

7. 
It  skims  above  the  flat  green  meadon^ 
And  darkening  sweeps  the  gray  infll. 

stream; 
Along  the  hfll  it  drives  the  shadow, 
And  sports  and  warms  in  the  skyey  beam. 

a 

But  round  that  hoar  and  haggard  man 
It  cannot  shed  a  glimpse  of  gladness; 
He  wastes  beneath  a  separate  ban. 
An  exile  to  a  worid  of  sadness. 
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Upoo  a  bench  before  has  door 
Ike  flitB,  with  weak  and  staring  eyes, 
Be  sits  and  locoes,  tot  strai|[ht  before 
The   grave   ^t   holds  his   daughter 

hes. 

10. 
If  any  come  with  him  to  speak, 
In  dm  hareh  words  he  bids  them  go; 
For  this  strong   earth  he  seems  too 

weak, 
fVy    breathing  life  too  cramped  and 

fllow. 

11. 
A  gnawing  rage,  an  aimless  heat. 
Have  scored  and  set  his  grating  &ce ; 
Wb  eyes  like  fl^hosts  the  ffazer  greet, 
The  guards  ormiserys  dweOing-place. 

12. 
X  8Qn.dial  pDIar  left  alone. 
On  which  no  dial  meets  the  eye ; 
A  black  milLwheel  with   grass  o'er- 

grown, 
That  hears  no  water  trickle  by; 

la 

Dark  nelsied  mass  of  severed  rock, 
Dea(  blind,  and  sere  to  tm  and  rain ; 
A   shattered   gravestone's   thne-worn 

block 
That  only  shows  the  name  of— Jane.     ' 

14 
,  TTis  thus  he  ^ats  from  hour  to  horn-. 
Amid  the  breeze  beneath  the  sky ; 
And  stiD,  when  beats  the  nois^  shower, 
The  cottage  doorway  keeps  Imn  dry. 

15. 
With  open  door  be  sheltera  there, 
A  pace  behind  his  outward  seat ; 
And,  fixed  upon  his  old  arm-chair. 
Looks  throogh  the  rain  from  his  re- 
treat 

la 

Upon  his  daughter's  grave  he  stares. 
As  if  her  form  he  thought  would  rise, 
For  all  to  him  the  semblance  wears 
Of  mist  that  has  his  daughter's  eyes. 

He  heeds  not  passmg  beast  nor  men. 
Nor  wain  at  hand,  nor  distant  pfough ; 
Not  e'en  a  burial  draws  his  ken — 
He  is  no  longer  Sexton  now. 

Bot  while,  like  some  gray  stump,  he 

sits, 
Dned  up  at  root,  and  shorn  of  aB, 
Still  nature  round    him    works  and 

flits. 
And  fills  and  lights  her  festival 

^     19. 
And  e'en  around  his  daughter's  grave. 
Where  Life  for  him  in  Death  is  cold, 
Fur  growth  goes  on,  and  grasses  wave, 
And  cobored  flies  their  revels  hold. 


9a 

And,b!  at  last  the  dd  man's  gaia 
Is  brightened  with  a  gleam  of  sense, 
A  butterfly  all  yellow  plays 
Above  the  grave,  n<»'  wanders  thence. 

21. 
And  see,  bebw  the  fluttcrer's  dance. 
From  earth  a  streak  of  colour  spring* 

It  is  the  prunroee  leaves  that  glance. 
To  him  his  daughtm^s  presence  bring- 
ing. 

22. 
To  her  'twas  May's    most  predons 

flower. 
That  wdl  she  loved,  and  tended  oft ; 
Its  pale  stars  fiDed  her  hawthorn  bower 
With  clustering  £uicies  mild  and  soft. 

28. 
She  strewed  it  o'er  her  mother's  grave, 
Its  grace  with  Henry  loved  to  note ; 
To  Shnon  oft  the  flower  she  gave, 
And  fixed  it  in  hss  Sunday  coat 

24 
And  now,  with  gradual  change  of  hearty 
He  saw  it  peep  above  the  sod 
Where  she  was  laid :  it  seemed  to  start 
A  special  sign  for  him  fhm  God. 

25. 
An  hour  he  sat,  and  marked  it  well. 
Then  rose  and  would  behold  it  near; 
His  fiicf  no  m(H«  was  hard  and  foD, 
No  more  the  man  wxls  numbed  and 
drear.       ^ 

2& 
Anodier  hour  upon  his  staff 
He  leant,  and  pored  above  the  grave ; 
He  gave  at  length  a  silent  laugh. 
Ana   seemed  to  grasp  some  purpose 
brave. 

27. 
Then  eager  tow'rd  his  house  he  went,    J 
And  took  hie  old  and  idle  spade. 
And  round  his  fields  with  fixed  intent 
He  walked,  and  many  pauses  made. 

2a 

And  where  below  the  hedge-row  shade 
A  httle  tJift  of  pfrimrose  grew, 
He  dug  it  with  nts  churchyard  spade, 
As  if  'twere  gold  that  thence  be  drew. 

29. 
And  so  with  sods  of  veOow  flowers 
He  filled  his  basket  full  and  gay. 
And  back  in  evening's  quiet  homis 
Towards  the  church  he  took  his  way. 

90. 
Beside  the  grave  of  Jane  be  stool. 
And  round  it  smoothly  dug  the  frround ; 
With  clods  as  many  as  he  could, 
He  made  a  primrose  b  .Her  ro:;  id. 

31. 
His  work  was  done,  and  brifrlitly  sank 
The  day's  last  light  upon  his  head ; 


so 
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The  flowefB  that  kmdred  beauty  drank. 
And  afl-was  peace  around  the  dead. 

32. 
And  while  by  day  the  man  had  wrought, 
And  while  by  night  awake  he  lay, 
He  felt  withm  a  flow  of  thought 
Serene,  that  led  him  still  to  pray. 

sa 

Before  him  now  his  daughter  came 
Ib  all  her  truth,  as  if  alive ; 
Now  child,  now  woman,  still  the  same. 
And  made  his  purest  heart  revive. 

34 
He  thought  how  aftar  H^ury  died* 
She  strove  and  toiled  with  earnest  will. 
To  each  small  task  her  heart  afq>Iied, 
Though  Death  within  was  strengthen- 
ing still 

35. 
How  week  on  week,  'mid  humble  calm. 
And  zealous  heed  that  would  not  sleep, 
She  found  her  sufl^ring's  holiest  balm 
In  sufiering's  lowest  sUent  deep. 

36. 
Amd  80  she  wore  away.    The  night 
In  which  she  went  to  Henry's  home 
Had  seized  her  all  with  chilly  bhght. 
And  warmth  again  would  never  come. 

37. 
She  laid  her  down,  but  not  to  rest, 
For  feveririi  dreams  besieged  her  bed ; 
And,  with  too  many  thoughts  oppressed. 
It  seemed  that  thought  itself  was  fled. 

But  now  with  steadfesT  voice  and  eye 
She  met  her  feither's  wandering  gaze. 
And  told  of  visions  bright  and  high — 
Strange  visions  tdd  in  darkling  { 

39. 
Then  swift  she  sank;  she  could  not 

speak, 
*  But  lay  a  pNale,  unmoving  dod. 
At  last  she  said,  with  utterance  weak, 
**  Remembering  me,  remember  God !" 

4a 

The  thought  of  this,  of  her,  of  all 
That  ebe  to  him  had  been  before. 
Began  within  his  heart  to  call. 
And  open  wide  its  inmost  door. 

41. 
Though  eeven^  winters  gathering  still 
Ha4  choked  with  ice  some  sacred  cells, 
He  felt  within  him  now  a  thrill 
That  thawed  the  sohd  icicles. 

42. 
Prom  mom'ng's  burst  to  soothing  eve 
He  loitered  near  the  hallowed  spot ; 
And  though  he  never  ceased  to  grieve. 
The  pangs  oi  grief  he  now  foigot 


48. 


He  tended  still  the  primrcse  flowers, 
He  decked    with    them  his   Mazy'^ 

mound, 
In  what  to  him  were  Sabbath  hours 
On  Henry's  grave  he  set  them  round. 

44. 
And  sometimes  when  a  funeral  came» 
With  pensive  eyes  the  train  hb  saw ; 
Bareheaded  stood,  and  so  would  claim 
His  share  in  others' grief  and  awe.  ^ 

But  once  'twas  more  than  this.    There 

died 
A  worn-out  widow's  only  good, 
A  daughter,  all  hear  help  and  pride, 
Who  toiled  to  gain  their  daily  food. 

Who  saw  their  state  might  well  coi- 

fess 
Such  boundless  want  was  strange   to 

see, 
For  little  can  the  rich  man  guess 
The  poor  man's  utter  poverty. 

47. 
And  when  the  burial  all  was  o'er. 
And  there  the  mother  stayed  alone. 
With   fingers    clasped,   and    weepiag 

sore, 
She  stood,  for  every  hope  was  gone. 

But  SimcHi  crept  in  silence  there. 

And  stretched  his  hand  beneath  her 

view. 
That  held  five  gdden  pieces  fair. 
More   wealth    than  e'er  before   she 
knew. 

49. 
^  The  achmg  heart  it  cannot  heal, 
I  know,"  he  said,  "nor  give  you  rest ; 
But  thus  you  will  not  have  to  feel 
The  pangs    that   seize  the  he^ileM 
breasf* 

50. 
Few  words  she  said,  and  went  away. 
But  lighter  heart  that  eve  he  hare 
Than  ne  for  many  a  weary  day 
Perchance  had  ever  felt  before. 

51. 
Next  day  began  with  sunbright  dawn. 
And  soon  to  tend  the  grave  he  went ; 
From  toil  by  sultry  heat  withdrawn, 
He  felt  his  strength  was  overspent 

He  sank  to  earth  in  uuiet  s^eep. 
Beside  the  grave  his  head  he  laid. 
And  in  that  slumber  soft  and  deep 
He  died  below  the  Yew-tree  shade.     ^ 
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TBOJJOIBTS  ON  <IRFHBU8. 


Ob,  the  blesBing  upcxi  and  tfaroagh- 
oat  the  whole  man,  of  the  first  real, 
warm,  green  Hght,  an<f  genial   glow 
<g  Bpinng  I    Not  as  it  is  seen  in  towns, 
giving  but  a  more  brazen  hce  to  brick 
pesumntioD,    but    as  it  steals  gendy 
iqMn   tne    country,    amid   rocks    and 
toeesi  into  the^deep  shade,  like  a  long- 
momned  ^nrit  returning  re-embodied 
from   the    dead,  bearing  at  once  the 
twofold  charm  of  earthfy  and  Eljrsian 
bv^inesB.      Soch   was   Akestis— Al- 
^eads!   the    lestared    Akestis!     W^ 
ba^e  been  reading  the  beautiful  tale— 
the  vohnae  of  ^irqndes  is  open  upoa 
the  now  growing  grass— cur  tcholais, 
whose  jouthfid,  hopeM  hearti,  drew 
m  from  the  gentle  Greek  generosity, 
and  the  sweet  passioQ,  even  hence  in- 
dfnent,  and  eocai  ready  to  burst  the 
bod,   and  open  with  the   promise  of 
perfect  k>?e--our  scholars  have  bound- 
ed away  Jake  young  &wns  stiicken, 
not  unconscious  of  the  pleasing  wound ; 
and  we,  lying  uixni  the  sunny  green, 
saw  them  iqxm  the  verge  of  the  shade, 
the  datk  eye,  as  it  were,  of  the  deep 
deD  before  us — and  a  change  came 
o'er  them  and  us.      Is  it  m-eam  or 
vioon!    Tbey  have  robed  belund  the 
trees,  and  bearded  too— they  present 
OB  with    their  tadLs— we  take  ihem 
meioBB^-^So— they    are    si^ied, 
cnrmides  —  Shakspeare  —  Akestis^— 
the  Winter's  Tale.     Then  two  come 
m  behind  Uiem,  and  look   over  their 
shoniderB.      We  know  them  instinct- 
iveiy — ^Virgil   and   Ovid;    and    there 
leaiiB    the   melanchdy   Orpheus   be- 
neath the  cavemed  rock;   and  deep 
in  its  hoikfw  are  dimly  seen  Eurydioe 
and  Alces^  m  partin?  embrace,  and 
one  with  head  averted  and  in  deeper 
shadow — ^Akestis    bending    forwards, 
and    half  in   a   reflected    mygterioas 
light.     Then  came  another,  and  todc 
up  the   lyre  which  Orpheus  had  left 
nbeeded  beside  him.     He  struck;  it 
was  Ghidt's  <«Euridice:"   ••Che  &r5 
senza  Eundice!  d6ve  andr5  senza  il 
mio  benT'      Oh,   the   heart-piercmff 
sounds!      Orj^eus    started    up    and 
tfoAed  iota  the  deepest  wood,  and  the 

voice   of  his  moaning  was  lost  in  the 

indistinct  howling  of  the  dimly  moving 
tigers  that  foDowed  the  incantation  Si 

niwa    Then  did  the  mean]re4:hange 


to  a  dying  sound;  and  Alceetis  feH 
back  in  the  shade,  Minting  qKn  the 
simporting  arm  of  a  scarce  distmguidi- 
able  figure;  and  the  music  was  aJso 
Qhick's,  **hd  pur  cara  d  a  me  k 
vita."  We  awoke^— the  viskm  passed 
— Ob,  that  it  would  return! 

But  here  is  the  most  substantive  pre- 
senee  of  it  still  before  us.  Here  lie  the 
sun-lit  jMLges  worthy  of  such  illumina- 
tioQ  —  Euripides,  Viigil,  Ovid,  Or- 
l^us,  Shakspeare;  and,  apart,  what 
18  this  modest  vohmie?  Elton!  His 
tak,  too,  is  of  Orj^ieos— it  is  a 
dream.  We  must,  however,  keep  «p 
our  character  of  Master,  and  near 
our  dasB.  The  tale  of  Orpheus,  is 
doubtless,  the  original  of  the  piays. 
And  'how  mxa^  the  story  is  t  Ov 
pfaeue,  a  maur— «tiore,  a  poet— a  hua- 
band — more,  an  adoring  husband— > 
loses  his  wife.  Lyre  in  hand,  he  de- 
scoads  to  the  infiranal  regions,  and  by 
his  art  of  song  obtains  the  boon  hie 
seeks— her  restoration,  but  upon  the 
condition  that  he  must  not  look  back 
in  the  passage  to  the  upper  worid. 
He  is  overcome  by  his  love,  and  re- 
sards  not  the  'condition.  He  looks 
back,  and  she  is  lost  to  him — ^for  ever ! 
Here  an  is  tragic,  for  Orpheus  him- 
self is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchante 
whose  love  he  scorns.  How  could 
this  tak  have  arisen  but  from  a  dreamt 
how  often  does  the  blessedness  of 
sleep  restore  ! — ^Then  the  waking — the 
looking  back — and  what  utter  desola- 
tioa  is  there  of  the  heart !  As  Words- 
worth says  of  his  Lugr)  •<Oh!  the 
difierence  to  me,"  a  fuuy  exact  trans- 
lation of  Hoe  passage  in  Euripides  of 
the   exclamation  of  the    husband   of 

Akestis— roXt^  ydp  Td  fM99. 

IltSf  ^  oUfjvoif  lurawiwroifrot 
AsC/iov9f ;   U   ffC    in\i    y^    ri 

fll909. 

It  is  a  domestio  reality,  and  has  sunk 
deep  in  all  its  possible  wo  into  many 
a  fond  heartr— thence  how  forlorn! 
There  is  not  among  ancient  &bles  ope 
of  deeper  interest,  nor  set  off  with 
greater  variety  in  the  picturesque  de- 
velopement  of  its  scenenr  and  action. 
The  dramatk  pieces  of  the  Gfeek, 
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and  oar  own  bard  of  Avon,  though 
they  are  more  drawn  within  the  com- 
mon circle  of  human  life,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  more  directly  and  pal- 
pably pathetic,  yet  want  the  romantic 
range  and  wild  accompaniment  which 
ma&e  the  cniginal  an  untiring  and 
ever-a^cting  narrative.  It  is  one  of 
those  subjectsv  the  embellishment  of 
which  poetry  has  but  vaguely  defined, 
leaving  the  fuller  accoiiq>liBhment  for 
tho  sister  art  The  painter  will  find 
in  it  full  8C<^  for  his  genius ;  it  com- 
pises  a  senes  of  pictines,  each  vary- 
ing in  character — ^it  admits  o(  sub- 
limity, magnificence,  tenderness,  beau- 
ty, richness  of  scenery,  forest  and 
mountain,  with  their  subdued  and  lis- 
tening moostere,.  leopards  and  tigers, 
and  Uie  wild  revelry  of  the  Baccl^na- 
laan  women.    . 

If'we  must  act  the  Didascalus,  the 
forule  or  a  sound  flogging  fear  Ovid. 
His  jejune  narrative  luis  not  a  shigle 
beauty — it  is  cold  and  feebler  Nor 
shall  his  trite  sermonizing  save  him. 
And,  oh !  the  puerile  conceit  that  Eu- 
rydice  did  not  conndain,  when  relaps- 
ing into  death  and  Orcus,  because  it 
slrawed  she  was  too  much  loved! 
What  business  had  he  to  prose  it 
away  that  we  must  all  die  1 

'<  Tendimus  hue  omn^,  hcc  est  domus 

ultima;  vosque 
Human!  generis  longibsima  regna  tene- 

tis.** 

And  his  abcnninable  conclusion  merits 
for  him  the  real  taking  up. 
^Now  let  UB  see  VugiTs  account — 
read  it  again  and  again — it  is  all  Mu- 
sic of  Anbction.  If  .sparingly  told,  it 
is  well  set,  and  what  is  tdd  reaches 
the  heart  The  sde,  the  absoerbing 
passion  of  Orpheus  breathes  in  the 
mimitable  hexameters — inimitable  in 
tone,  and  in  such  choice  of  words,  that 
a  substitution  cannot  be  imagined.  In 
all  this  it  is  perfect  What  a  tone  of 
melancholy  pervades  itl  '^rgil  leaves 
much  of  the  agony  of  Orpheus  to  be 
imagined,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  tdd. 
We  see  what  Orpheus  saw  with  his 
mind's  eye— the  jncture  that  haunted 
him — ^his  Eurydice  in  the  Stygian  bsuk, 
never  to  be  restored.  She  was  even 
before  him  in  that  fearful  passage-— ! 

"  lUa  quidem  Stygia  nabat  jam  fVigida 
cymba." 

Having  thus  shown  that  such  was  the 
ever-present  scene  in  the  mind's  ^e 
of .  Orj^us,  he  covid  add  no  more 


with  eflfect — he  leaves  it  as  dks  one 
never  to  be  obliterated — and  with  ad- 
mirable transition  passes  on  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  duration  of  his  grief — 
"Seven  whole  months  by  the  lonely 
Strymoo"— 

"  Septem  ilium  toios  perhibent  ex  or- 

dine  menses 
Rupe  sub  aeria,  desert!  ad  Strymonis 

UDdam 
Flevisse,  et  gelldis  hiec  evolvisse  snb 

antris, 
Mulcentem  tigres,  et  agentem  carmine 

quercus/"  # 

And  how  truly  pathetic  is  the  simile! 
and  how  is  the  cruelty  and  tenderness 
touched  off  by  the  epithets  durus  and 
im^umeSi  ana  the  vidence  of  detraxii 
and  the  warmth  of  the  nest! — ^And 
then  liie  loneliness  of  the  grie^— the 
night  season — the  whole  night— 

"  Quails  populeamcBrens  Philomela  sub 

umbra 
Amissos  queritur  foetus,    qaos  dwrus 

arator 
Observans  nidc  implumes  dHrazU ;  at 

ilia 
Flei  noctem,  ramoque  sedens  miserabile 

carmen 
Integral,  et  moBStis  late  loca  questibus 

implet" 
The  whole  tale  of  the  Pastor  Ar»- 
tens  (whom,  by  the  by,  we  de  not  at 
all  pity  for  the  loss  of  \as  bees),  of 
which  the  Orpheus  forms  but  a  pert, 
is,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  Virgil's  epi> 
Bodes.  But  even  in  Virgil  we  obje<^ 
to  the  speech  of  Eurydice.  True,  it 
is  ,the  best  that  could  be  made  for  her, 
but  it  is  destructive  of  the  shadow  dt 
mystery,  which  throws  her  image  up- 
on the  imagination  as  of  a  creature 
of  love  spiritualized,  and  as  yet  under 
the  prohibition  of  the  human  senees* 
The  injunction  renders  her  invisthle, 
and  slK)uld  have  rendered  her  inau- 
dible. How  striking  is  this  yet  re- 
maining mystery  of  Death  upon  the 
Uvmg  imagined  m  the  Aloestis  of  Ekk 
ripi^s!  Simple,  too,  is  the  stay  ol 
Alcestis.  Admetus,  Einff  of  llies- 
saly,  is  £aited  to  die.  Apollo,  who, 
banished  from  the  Gods,  had  served 
him,  obtains  life  for  him,  on  conditioD 
that  one  should  die  willingljr  in  his 
stead.  Alcestis  alone,  his  wife,  con- 
sents to  die  for  him.  She  dies.  At  the 
moment  of  hor  death,  Hercules  arrives 
as  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Admetus. 
The  hospitable  Admetus  receives  him, 
concealixig  the  cause  of  his 
This,  however,  Hercules  leans 
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the  eervanU't  aad  deternuneB  to  ra»- 
coe  Alcestis  from  the  bands  of  Death. 
He  accardinglj  lies  in  ambush  at  the 
sepulchre,  setzep,  wrestles  with  Deathi 
azu  obtains  Aicestis.  Hercdes  re- 
tmnB  with  her  to  Admetus,  but  does 
not  discover  her  ontil  the  lamenting 
husband  has  mvcn  proof  of  his  love 
and  the  depth  of  his  affliction,  by  re- 
faapg  to  receive  her  to  his  care,  8U]>- 
posing  her  to  be  one  whom  Hercules 
(as  he  had  declared)  had  won  as  the 
prize  of  his  toils,  and  requested  Adme- 
tus to  preserve  until  his  return.  The 
phy  here  terminates  in  the  restoration 
of  Aicestis  to  her  husband.  She  is 
thus,  in  her  d^ing,  and  more  fidl  and 
happj^  restoratioD,  the  true  Euiydice. 
The  dim  and  &int]y  sketched  charac- 
ter of  hhie  is  brought  out  from  the 
ooM  shades  of  Orcus  into  the  warmth 
and  giow  of  life  and  love,  a  mere  indi- 
vidoBi  human  being,  and  therefore  the 
mere  an  object  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy,  to'eathinf  virtuous  patience, 
imknown  endurance,  and  indomitable 
afibctioD,  in  her  dying  breath.  Eury- 
dice  is  the  ideal  personification,  Aices- 
tis the   natural   perfection  of  wedded 

Eveiy  thing  in  the  {day  is  made 
subservient  to  the  developement  of  this 
beautiful  character.  She  has  none  to 
siqyport  her  (no  female  friend)  in  her 
resohition,  actd  her  husband  is  unable, 
and,  we  fear,  unworthy  the  sad  office : 
she  is  supported  Bomj  by  her  love — 
her  own  gentle,  yet  firm  mind.  It  is 
thk  union  of  firmness  and  gentleness 
that  constitutes  the  beauty,  we  had 
almost  said  the  raritv  of  her  character. 
Our  eympathy  is  kept  alive  by  her 
continual  dying;  there  is  uo  cessation 
from  tho  secret  working  of  the  doom 
under  which,  whilst  she  sufiers,  she 
loses  not  one  particle  of  her  resdution : 
nor  has  her  ebbing  life  less  tenderness : 
as  the  life-blood  chills,  life  lingers  as 
it  were  in  the  surviving  warmth  of  her 
afibctions.  Mrs.  Jameson,  m  her  ad- 
miralde  work  on  the  Female  Charac- 
ters of  Shakspeare,  in  that  of  Her- 
miooe  not  unaptly  describes  Aicestis. 
**Sbe  is  a  queen,  a  matron,  and  a 
mother;  she  is  good  and  beautiful, 
royaOy  descended ;  a  xnajestic  sweet- 
ness, a  grand  and  gracious  simpfici^, 
an  eas^,  unfonMsd,  yet  dignified  se&. 
posseesioD,  are  in  an  bet  deportment, 
and  in  every  word  she  utters;  she  is 
me  of  thoflecharaetenofwhomithas 


been  said  proveibiaBy  that  ^stiA  wa*- 
ters  ran  deep;'  her  passions  are  not 
vehement,  but  in  her  settled  mind  the 
sources  of  pam  or  pleasure,  love  or 
resentment"  (the  last  we  would  onlit, 
as  not  shown,  at  least  in  action,  in  that 
of  Aicestis), «« are,  like  the  springs  that 
feed  the  mountain  lakes,  impenetra- 
ble, unfethomable,  and  inezhaus^le. 
Shakspeare  has  conveyed  (as  is  his 
custom)  a  part  of  the  character  of 
Hermione  in  scattered  touches,  aad 
through  the  impressioru  she  produces  &n 
aU  OKmnd  her.**  ....  ^The 
expreesioDs,  *  n)ost  sacred  lady,'  <  dread 
mistress,'  *  sovereign,'  with  which 
she  is  addressed  or  aUuded  to;  the 
boundless  devoticm  and  respect  of 
those  around  her,  and  their  confidence 
in  her  goodness  and  innocence,  are  so 
many  additional  strdces  in  the  por- 
trait" There  is  a  striking  instance 
of  one  of  these  incidental  touches  in 
Euripides ;  one  of  the  servants  speaks 
of  Aicestis  as 

Aiffirotva  t  ^  w*!  wSvi  r*  cUiraifftv  n^ 

'O^ydf /iaX4ffff»»r*i>aptff.— Line  778. 

My  mistre&s,  who  to  me  and  all  the  do- 
mestics was  9 

As  a  mother,  for  from  innumerable  ills 
she  freed  us: 

Soothing  the  anger  of  her  husband. 

Admetus  we  can  scareelr  respect; 
bad  as  the  act  of  aOowing  his  wife  to 
die  for  him  is,  the  dialogue  between 
him  and  his  old  &ther,  whom  he  up- 
braids for  not  dvintf,  instead  of  his 
wife,  fcH-  him,  sinxs  bim  lower  in  our 
regard  than  the  occasion  of  the  drama 
requires — and  the  old  man  W,  un- 
questionably, the  best  of  the  ai^iment 
Towards  the  &i6  of  the  play,  however, 
he  yises,  through  pity  for  his  tmfeigned 
love  and  affliction,  and  his  refusal  to 
receive  his  undiscovered  wife,  broi^ht 
to  him  by  Hercules,  somewhat  in  our 
esteem;  so  that  we  are  artfully  thus 
prepared  entirely  to  S3nnpathize  with 
him,  and  finally  to  enter  into  his  fiill 
happmees  m  having  the  lov^,  the 
lost  Alcest's  resttSed  to  him.  His 
aversion  to  bok  at  the  lady  to  be  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  at  the  first 
hasty  knk  the  resemblance  to  tbe  form 
of  Aicestis,  and  his  bunt  of  feeling, 
and  wonder,  and  entreaty  that  she 
should  be  removed  fix)m  his  sigh^ 
thereupon,  are  perfect  in  dramatic  e£. 
feet. 
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•H  tit  mr*  «7  9i,  ra^i^  Ix^wa*  VAJuWi** 

Fwoixtf  rwvdct  /i4  /  2Aiif  jpnyiivv.    Line  1065. 

And  you,  O  ladj,' 
Whoerer  you  are,  know  that  you  have  the  same  mature 
As  Alcestis,  and  are  like  to  her  in  person. 
Alas,  me  I  remore  iVoin  my  eyes,  by  the  gods  I  beseech  yoo^ 
This  lady,  that  yoa  do  not  utterly  destroy  me  undone. 

Andfais  after  heeitttiaiv  how  ezprooBed  m  the  breaking  ol  the  liofr^ 

Methinks  aa  I  look  on  her,  I  dobehold 
My  wife. 

How  like  Shakspeare,  .where  poor  old  Lear,  in  similar  doubt  and  auiptwv 

"  Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man, 

Tet  1  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 

What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  l  have 

Remembers  not  these  garment^;  nor  I  know  not 

W  here  I  did  lodge  last  night.    Do  not  laugh  at  me, 

For,  as  1  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 

To  be  my  child  Cordelia."— JTinf  Lear,  AU  /F.,  Scene  &. 

Thus  Admetus,  that  the  interest  may  still  be  m  suspense*  has  the  vinoD  ie> 
moived  from  his  ejres,  for  they  are  dim  with  tears,  and  he  can  for  awhile  ncr 
kMtter  see ;  ^joA  then  is  his  grief  renewed  with  double  bitterness,  as  from  ft 
double  loss. 

0*Xoi  it  KapSltuf  ht  6*  ifUfLarur 

It  troubles  my  heart,  and  from  my  eyes 

The  fountains  flow  down.    O,  wretched  that  I  am. 

How  afresh  do  I  lasle  the  bitterness  of  this  grief! 

The  refiisal  of  Hercules  to  deliver  her  mto  any  other  hand  but  ttat  ^d 
Admetus  most  feelingly  and  naturally  brings  about  the  discovery.  He  receives 
her  with  averted  look,  and  knows  not  that  she  is  his  wife  till  he  is  told  to  look 
at  her,  and  see  if  she  be  like  her,  and  be  happy.  The  recognition  (even  ending 
in  terror,  lest  it  be  unreal — some  phantpm  conjured  from  the  dead — is  true  to  na- 
ture) is  finely  conceived, 

Admetus,    *Q  Oeo\,  rt  Xc^oi ;  Ot^fC  i¥t\nwT09  rSSt* 

VvyaiKa  Xcvcatit  r^vi'  t^hu  irtiT^^b}^,  ^ 

Bireules.    Ci.  ioTtp'  dXXS  rh^  6p3s  itiftapra  vftv, 
Admetus     'Opa  y«,  ^h  u  fiaum  vifttpiaP  r4^  h 

Admetus,    O  €k>ds !  what  shati  I  sav  1  unhoped  for  is  this  miracle ; 

I  do  indf^d  look  on  this  my  wife  ; 

Or  does  s  me  false  heart-cuuing  yoj  of  the  Gk>d  strike  me  with  wonder  t 
Bercules.    Not  so :  hot  in  truth  you  sec  here  your  very  wife. 
Admetus.    Oh !  take  care,  then,  that  this  be  no  phantom  of  the  dead. 

And  what  does  Alcestis  say?     Al-  happiness?     And  who  would  diESoIve, 

cestis!   the   recovered  from  the^dead,  the  spiritual  awe   that  is  around  herl 

«*  forbid  to  teU  the  secrets  of  that  nn-  The    spdl    of    Death   in  life.    She 

goQ-house."      Can    speech    tell   her  speaks  noU    When  Admetus  aidLS  t% 
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^he  speaks  not,  who  coold  give  the  which  the  newly-vested  spirit  most  m 

lepbf  but  the  Hercules  who  had  grap-  part  put  oS;  in  the  Tesamption  of  her 

pled  with  Death,  and  knew  the  undis-  mortal  lovehnese? 
coverable  mysteries,  and  the  holiness 

Ad.     Tit  Y^  mS^  W  ifutSoi  J<rrf  «i»  ywrif ; 
Bcrc*     O^zii}  BifLis  wot  rfloSe  1rp•9^p^ftiTt»9 
KXvcty,  wpi¥  iir  9e9in  roTvi  vt^ifit 

'AW*  itway' cltfta  T^i,6c    Line  1146. 

Ad.    Why,  theo,  doe>  this  lady  stand  speechless  1 
Bsrc.    It  is  not  permitted  you  as  yet  to  bear  her  words 
Addressed  to  you  before  Aer  purification,  and  rites 
To  the  infernal  gods,  and  tne  third  day  shall  come. 
But  lead  her  now  within. 


In  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  he  is  him- 
sdf  every  things — not  so  in  the  play. 
llie  Eurydice  mere  is  every  thinff  m 
Akeflds.  It  is  sufficient,  therefore, 
in  the  latter,  that  the  conquest  over 
I>eBlii  should  be  by  main  force;  for, 
had  the  spdi  of  Orpheus  been  added, 
the  pathos  of  the  wife's  devotion  would 
have  been  dhninished,  and  the  dyinff 
weakness  of  tibe  ^ntle  wile  is  not  iU 
set  off  by  the  vigour  of  the  arm  tliat 
rescues  her];  yet  the  real  story  is 
moK  poetical,  and  more  really  grand 
m  itselt  Hercules  conquers  Hades  by 
main  force — Orpheus  by  a  new  power, 
his  lyre,  a  thousand  tmics  more  po- 
tent; far  the  earth  yields  to  his  incan- 
tatioo,  and  opens  to  him  a  passage, 
and  Pluto  and  Proserpine  are  not 
constrained,  but  charmed.  Death  is 
but  as,  the  ministerT-the  servant — ^and 
had  not  delivered  up  his  charge;  but 
in  the  case  of  Orpheus  the  inexorable 
deities  were  moved.  We  have  ob- 
8er?ed  that  Admetus  is  not  the  most 
worthy  cbaracter.  Was  this  intended 
to  show  the  nature  oi  woman's  love  1 
to  enhance  it?  to  exalt  it!  How  per- 
fect k  that  woman  in  her  aU-periect 
love,  whose  sense  of  duty,  and  obe- 
dience, and  affection,  abscvhs  to  itself, 
bat  to  annihilate  them,  the  defects  of 
the  man  she  has  chosen,  and  sees  in 
hm  but  the  husband  and  the  fether ! 
If  EiBripideB  has  selected  so  poor  a 
character  as  Admetus,  we  may  sim. 
pose  it  was  not  without  reason,  for 
ohakqieare  has  even  worse  mated 
Hemnone.  And  here  in  Hermione 
we  have  Einydice  again — the  new 
leakn,  the  inventioa,  but  from  the 
origiaal  tale,  of  consummate  genius. — 
Ut  m  the  Alcestis,  the  Eurydice  be 
brought  within  the  circle  of  domestic 
fife,  a  real  dramatis  personoj  it  is 
niochmore  the  casein  the  Hermione 
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of  the  Winter's  Tale.  The  febuloos 
is  altogether  dropped.  We  lose  some- 
thing, It  is  true,  of  the  awful  interest,  the 
wonderous  mystery  of  the  rescue  from 
Qeath  itself— that  bold  personification ; 
but  tJie  situations,  therefore,  the  more 
come  home  to  our  own  hearts. 

In  the  Alcestis,  we  admire  mora 
than  we  pity.  She  is  a  voluntary  suf- 
ferer. So,  indeed,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent,  is  Hermione,  for  she  endures  a 
sixteen  years'  sedusion — unnecessarily, 
but  for  her  honour's  sake — ^but,  in  aD 
that  relates  to  her  husband,  she  is 
vilely  injured.  Euripides  makes  Ad^ 
metus  but  a  poor  character.  Sbak- 
speare  makes  Leontes  a  wicked  one. 
Perhaps  the  Queen  sees  but  his  jeal^ 
ousy  as  the  cause  of  his  cruelty  to 
her,  and  may  therefore  be  excused  for 
her  final  reconcfliation ;  but  the  com- 
manding one  of  his  courtiers  secretly 
to  poison  Polyxenes,  the  object  of  his 
jealous  passion,  his  friend,  and  hn 
guest,  is  so  mean  a  piece  of  villainy, 
9iat  we  are  scarcely  reconciled  to  him 
throughout  the  jAkj,  and  are  the  less 
inter^ted  in  his  penitence.  This 
would  have  been  injurious  to  the 
piece,  were  it  not  for  the  divided  in., 
terest  afforded  by  Perdita  in  the  two 
last  acts.  In  Perdita  Hermione  finds 
her  reward.  She  is,  indeed,  recon. 
ciled  to  LeOntes,  and  wonderfully  fine 
is  that  recmidliation,  and  therein  sho, 
too,  like  Alcestis,  is  silent;  but  Per- 
dita she  Uesses— 4ike  a  creature  that 
had  for  years  been  conversant  with 
holy  thoughts  and  prayers  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  child,  and  as  one  enti- 
tled to  bless. 

The  statue  is  a  fine  conception,  a 
1}eautiful  version  of  the  feble,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  Hermione  weft 
suits  it  She  has  all  the  calm  dignity, 
even  in  her   greatest  triala  which  m 
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the  grace  erf  ancient  marblee.      We  tence,  and  of  his  love,  of  the  agony  of 

are  not  surprised  to  see  her  represent-  his  affection,  yet  still  she  moves  not  I 

ed,  for  she  is  statuesque  (if  there  he  The  impetuous  Paulina  could  not  have 

such   a    word)    throughout      She    is  home  this— yet  it  is  not  for  Henmone 

sensible    of  her    husband's    full  peni-  that  she  fears — 

"  Paulina.  I'W  draw  the  curtain, 

My  Lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He'll  think  anon  it  lives." 

And  even  yet  Hermione  moves  not  Nay !  she  waits  the  bidding,  and  as  it 
were  the  animating  the  statue  by  an  mcantation;  and  when  she  stu«,  she 
moves  solemnlv,  as  one  slowly  returning  to  hfe.  Shakspeare  here  did  not  foi^t 
the  mystery  of  the  original  fable-^ 

"  Paulina.  Stir ;  nay,  come  away, 

Btqueath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.    You  perceive  she  stirs. 

[Herrtiione  cotms  down* 
Stan  not,  her  action  shall  be  ho'y^  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful." 

Here,  too,  as  for  as  he  could,  has  Shakspeare  taken  advantage  of  the  sileDoe 
of  Akestis.  They  embrace,  but  not  a  word  does  she  yet  speak.  We  leam  her 
acticm  from  others— 

"  Leontes.  Oh,  she  is  warm ! 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  act 
Lawful  as  eating. 
Polyx.    She  embraces  him." 

Alcestis  "has  no  friend,  no  compan-  the  riotous  Bacchants,  so  liave  the  two 

i<m.      She    needed    none.      Admetus  plays    their  revel    and    wake.      The 

was  to  her  all  in  aJl-^and  she  the  self-  jovial  Hercules,   who  seems  to  have 

devoted.      It   was   necessary  for   the  taken  out  a  Kcense  "  to  be  drunk  on 

got   that    Hermione    should    have    a  the  premises,"  is  at  once  the  contrast 

lend ;  Leontes  was  not  aU  to  her—  and  the  rehef  to  the  universal  wo  of 

she  regarded  the  Oracle,  and  Uved  in  the  house  of  Admetus.     The  country 

hope, of  recovering  her    child.      But,  wake,  with  tlie  merry  knave  Autolycns, 

that  she  may  stand  alone  in  interest,  set  off*  the  graver  scenes,  and  pleasajit- 

how  unlike  is  the  cahn  Hermione  to  ly  prepare  the  mind  for  the  concluding 

the  impassioned  and  vehement  Paul-  happiness.     Shakspeare    must    some- 

ina,  and  how  little  do  they  come  in-  con-  how  or  other  have  mot  with  the  p  ay  of 

tact  in  the  piar,  liat  the  majestic  quiet  Euripides,  for  he  certainly  a  ludes  to 

may  not  sufler'  the  story.     Florizel  speaks  of  Apoll# 

As  the  original  Orpheus  is  among  serving  Admetus — 

"  And  the  fire-robed  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain,       i 
As  I  seem  now." 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  very  idea  of  the  statue  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  tlie  following  pacaage  from  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  wherdn  Admetu» 
proposes  to  have  a  statue  made  of  his  wife : — 

And  by  the  skilful  hand  of  statuary  shall  your 
Imag'd  form  be  laid  in  my  bed. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  charm  of  such, tales  as  Orpheus,  Alcestis,  and  Hermione 


again      ^ . 

iKd  It  not  glide  in  with  the  stillness  of  night,  and,  enacting  life, 
curtain'^ 
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"  lifielhovgbt  I  saw  mj  late  espoused  saint 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave, 
Whom  Jove's  great  soq  to  her  giad  hu^iband  gave, 
Resca'd  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 

Mioe,  as  whom,  wash'd  fk'om  spot  of  childbed  taint, 
Purification  in  the  old  law  did  save, 
And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 
Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint; — 

Came,  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind: 
Her  face  was  veil'd ;  yet  to  mv  fancied  siffht 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  snin'd 

So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight. 
Bnt  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd, 
I  wak'd ;  she  fled ;  and  day  brought  back  my  night.** — Milton. 

A  dream !  it  shall  be  the  poet's  mouth,"  and  vints  the  aubtaraiieaD 
dream.  And  here  is  Eltoii's  «« Dream  cataracts.  So  much  we  consider  at 
of  OrnhetiB."  He  has  most  happily  the  drop-ficene  indicative  of  the  gene- 
treatea  the  subject  as  a  dream,  with  raP  character  of  the  piece,  for  in  otl^r 
the  bokhiesef  the  transition^  the  action  respects  it  is  unnecessary.  FrcHn  this 
of  a  Greek.  He  is  Greek  in  his  he  emerge  in  his  "bodOess,  swift 
dream,  and  has  given  us  an  English  presence,"  and  is  again  upon  the  mount- 
mot  to  be  despised.    The  poet,  ains,    which  are  poetically    described 


in  a  vision, — "  my  visual  sense    was    as  'fit  scenery  for  the  agency  of  th» 
soul," — is  amonest  strange  mountains    poem, 
and  forests.    1&  {uerces  ^  a  cavern's 

"  The  vulture  cross'd  the  azure  with  his  shade, 

And  eagles  from  the  clifls  the  sun  surveyed 

With  fiz'd  irradiate  eye,  and  from  those  hilU 

I  saw  the  lion  stooping  towards  the  rills 

That  boil'd  in  clefis  of  rocks,  and  tigers  slow 

Stole  from  the  brake,  or,  crouching,  gazed  below 

On  some  a5rial  antelope,  anon 

Starting,  as  '(were  a  leaf,  scarce  seen  and  gone."— Page  181. 

He  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Bacchants,  bears  enchanting  music,  and  <*  with 
a  thoQffht"  is  before  a  mountain  grotta  there  are  «*  nvmpbs  with  vine-leaves 
cfown^."  Orpheus,  of  the  music  of  whose  lyre  he  haa  heard,  is  he^  intro- 
duced with  eSdcX.  ' 

"  Stags,  with  their  antlers,  peep'd ;  and  the  streak'd  pard 
Crouch'd  harmless ;  for  before  them  lean'd  a  bard 
Against  the  lichen*d  rock  ;  within  his  grasp 
A  seven-string'd  shell ;  a  coilM  and  trampled  asp 
Beneath  his  foot,  the  fang  still  dropping  gore."— Page  182. 

There  is  then  silence — afterwards  comes  the  song  of  the  Bacchants,  who 
taunt  Orpheus  with  his  absence,  and  his  worship  of  his  unaidin^  god,  when  his 
Eoiydice,  flying  ftom  the  shepherd  Aristteus,  fell  imder  the  oite  of  the  asp. 
Th^  then  try  their  am(»fous  arts  to  engage  him  in  a  new  afl^tion.    ui 

"  There  was  a  pause:  a  silence,  fearftil,  deep. 
As  though  the  wilderness  were  nush*d  in  sleep ; 
The  youth  had  grasp'd  with  agonizing  hands 
His  robe  of  snowy  fleece,  while  propped  he  stands 
Against  the  granite  rock  ;  his  frame  is  shook 
With  ague  thrills;  a  tire  is  in  his  look: 
And  his  wild  locks  seem  curling  from  his  head, 
And  his  cheeks  flush  with  hectic  stains  of  red. 
His  band  is  on  his  harp:  and  hark! — the  clash. 
Shrill,  loud,  and  sudden  as  the  thunder-flash ! 

Orpukus. 
I  fix  my  eyes  upon  thee,  mighty  Sun ! 
Thou  hear'st  what  these  have  witnessM,  and  behold'st 
The  mockery  of  their  pity  t     Thou  i^t  HE ! 


The  GTod,  wham  they  Uaspheme,  is  their  own  god^ 
Whom  they  in  base  and  mortal  shape  would  seek 
Among  their  tangled  haunts :  when  tbe^  might  stand 
Upon  the  mountain  which  ihy  glory  gilds, 
•  And  see  thee  in  thy  naked  maje:>(y, 
Ood  of  the  viue  they  worship.    Hear  me  now  I 
Celestial  Bacchus  I  radiant  Hercules  ! 
That  rnnn'st  thy  race  of  strength  around  the  startt 
Thou  Jo^e,  thou  Juno  of  the  azure  air ! 
Thou  Neptune,  brother  of  thyself,  that  rulest 
The  tempest-toiling  element  of  sea  i 
Thou !  who  art  both  the  sign  and  source  of  all. 
The  world  of  earth  and  waters  and  deep  skies, 
Hear  me!— I  ask  a  token."— Pp.  186,  7. 

Tiko  token  is  the  repossesBion  of  Eurydice.  Orpheus  breaks  from  tJie  Bac-^ 
Qfaant%  throws  himself  to  the  branch  of  a  high  tree,  whence  ^  rock'd  giddily,** 

*——*—"  when  it  bending  swept 
The  Terdure-tnfted  crag,  at  once  he  leapt 
Sheer  from  the  branch,  and  felt  beneath  his  feet 
Heights  which  no  footsteps  but  the  deer's  had  beat ; 
And  bounding,  wh^re  the  eagle  builds,  from  sight 
He  faded  upwards  into  dizzy  light. 
Then  javelins  shook  and  clash'd  ;  a  long  shrill  yell 
Was  sent  through  every  woodland,  cave,  and  dell ; 
The  hawk  flew  screaming  from  his  rock ;  and  o'er 
The  forest  growl'd  remote  a  mutter'd  mingled  roar* 

"  My  sprite  was  with  the  bard;  I  foUow'd  him 
To  other  mountains,  where  the  sight  grew  dim 
If  backward  tum'd  below  :  one  arm  his  lyre 
Clasp'd  close ;  the  sun  had  touch'd  a  pine  with  fire ; 
He  seized  a  branchy  torch  \  I  heard  the  wave 
Dash  loud  and  long  and  shrill ;  a  yawning  cave 
Receiv'd  him,  and  1  enter'd."— P.  19a     i 

The  poet  is  in  spirit  with  him,  and  the  description  of  the  descent  is  tiiil^ 
graphic  Orpheus  arrives  in  confidence  at  the  very  centre  of  Infernal  Ctkcy* 
which  18  gorgeously  painted. 

"  ^t  length  the  rock  receded  over-head ; 
A  sky  of  ametbvst  o'er-arching  spread 
Its  concave,  stucfded  with  strange  stars,  and  bright 
With  comets,  wheeling  in  concentrie  litht  j 
And  straight  before,  a  palace  rear'd  on  high 
Its  gold-lea  v'd  doors 'and  walls  of  porphyry ; 
And  I  beheld  him,  while  the  valves  flew  wide. 
Across  the  threshold  plant  his  venturous  stride, 
And  pace,  with  harp  in  hand,  the  jasper  floor: 
Till,  touching  a  soft  stop,  he  paused  befoie 
A  veiling  arras,  that  with  purpling  glow 
CheckerM  in  shifting  lights  the  stone  below. 
He  rais'd  it  with  his  am,  and  the  strong  ray 
Of  starry  lamps  flash 'd  out  a  midnight  &y ; 
And  supernatural  statures  caught  the  eye 
Like  shadows  flung  against  a  mountain  sky: 
Embodied  attributes,  strange  virtues,  powers 
Of  veogeance  such  as  range  the  guilty  towers 
Where  crime  has  left  its  st^in :  and  some  there  were 
Who  wreathed  the  serpent  round  iheir  female  hair. 
The  sweet  string  trembled ;  all  incontinent 
Oazed,  gestureless  and  mute:  the  prophet  bent 
Hisfoiehead;  since,  above  that  dream-like  crowds 
Steps  of  pyramidal  sweep  sustained  a  cloud, 
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TbroQgh  whose  ensaDgvfned  and  transparent  lig^ht 

"What  seem'd  a  pillared  throne  hall  mei  the  sight, 

"Where  sate  a  homan  shape  of  doul'tful  gnise, 

Tenebrous  splendour,  and  colossal  size ; 

Dazzling,  yet  dimly  seen.    The  charming  rhyme 

Melted  irom  Orpheas'  lips;  he  dared  to  climb 

'i  he  slope  pyramidal  of  steps,  that  grew 

Beneath  his  toiling  feet,  till  to  my  view 

He  stood  diminished ;  the  last  stair  he  trode, 
-  Fainting,  and  touched  the  foobtool  of  the  god.**-*-Pp.  IW,  4. 
Mr.  Elton  has  made  the  most  advantageous  uee  of  the  Orphic  Remains,  and 
has  embodied  with  high  poetical  conception  the  zsvi  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
The  ibOowing  lines  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  dream-like  vislonaiy  trans- 
mutation  of  Sie  distinct  yet  blended  poweis  of  the  One  are  in  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry: — 

"He  saw  a  monarch  in  his  pomp  of  place 

Propt  on  a  staff  of  gold ;  he  saw  the  lace 

Of  Jore— Apollo  in  his  sub:enene 

Presence  :  of  two-sex*d  aspect :  a  dark  queen 

8ate,  gazing  pensive  on  him,  Pinto's  spouse ; 

ArchM  on  her  forehead  met  her  raven  brows, 

And  langnishingly  look'd  her  fawn-like  eyes 

I'hrough  long-fring'd  eyelids  dipt  in  hyacinth  dyes; 

Her  tower-tress'd  hair  was  diademM.    Anon 

The  apparition  of  that  shape  was  gone ; 

And  through  the  fire-red  vapour,  mantling  round 

The  chair  of  burnish'd  adamant,  there  frown'd 

A  giant  king,  whose  spiky  crown  was  set 

O'er  locks  that  dropped  in  rings  of  clustering  jet ; 

Thus,  in  their  violet  robes  enwrapt,  the  pair 

Sate  twain,  or  one ;  with  crisp'd,  or  flowing,  hair; 

Or  stem,  or  melancholy  mild  :  each  came 

And  went  alone ;  each  different,  yet  the  same ; 

Nor  e'er  at  once  were  those  grand  phantoms  seen — 

A  lonely  king,  a  solitary  queen.  ' 

One  only  lean'd  iipoathat  staff  of  gold, 

And  whom  you  late  beheld,  you  still  behold : 

Her  sandal'd  feet  still  prebs  the  agate  stair, 

And  his  those  raven  brows,  that  tower-wreathed  hair; 

The  lineaments  by  involution  strange 

Of  form  and  sex,  pass'd  with  alternate  change 

And  reappeared ;  and  still  a  disc  of  rays 
.  Haloed  each  brow— a  faint  and  flickering  blaze ; 

And  in  thai  sign  the  ravish'd  prophet  knew 

His  priesthood  pure,  his  inspirations  true. 

He  look'd  upon  the  self-dividing  one, 
I  The  female  Jove  of  hell,  the  subterranean  Sun ; 

And,  as  he  twitch'd  the  chords  with  ivory  rod, 

Lifted  his  plaintive  chant,  and  hailed  the  goddess-god."— Pp.  194, 6. 
The  "  Song  of  Orpheus,"  excepting  From  this  point  Mr.  Elton  reas- 
the  first  few  Ihies  of  the  poem,  we  sumes  his  poetical  dignity  and  power, 
think  a  ^ure.  It  sadly  wants  dig-  The  dreaming  Poet  nad  been  disen- 
nzty.  The  metre  c^fends,  and  meets  gaged  from  Vie  Bard  Orpheus  during 
with  little  apology  in  the  matter.  It  3ie  upward  passage,  left  therefore  un- 
is  of  the  conunon  sing-song  elegiac ;  described.  He  awaits  him  at  the  en- 
and  as  good  verses  may  be  found  in  trance  oi  the  enonnous  cavefn,  the 
eveiy  mage  albtun  amotigst  its  fair-  roarings  of  whose  subterranean  waves 
handed    specunens    of    youthful    and    are 

figm   talent     Nor    do  wesee  ai^  .p^j,^xiei  heard;  when  from  witWs 

charm  m    the   speech  of  Proserpme,  ^^^  ^^^            ' 

who  tells  Orpheus  that,  trader  spell,  a  harp  rang  out ;  a  youth  with  hurriea 

his  Elffydice  "  flits  behind  him"—  tread 

^  Bm  beware  lest  haste  Sprang  into  day,  and,  gasping,  tum'd 

The  spell  dissever,  his  head. 

Or,  onembraced.  The  very  heart  within  me  8eem'dt# 

She  is  dead  for  evert"— P.9D1.  break 
9* 
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At  the  shrill  sadness  of  that  folIowiBg 

shriek."-P.  201. 

The  shriek,  and  misty  figure,  **  yefl- 
e4  in  snowy  white,"  melting  into 
«*  blindest,  blackest,  shade,"  is  certain- 
ly an  improvement  upon  the  too  pal- 
pable and  speech-making  Euiydice  of 
the  older  versions.  The  Pontiff  youth, 
under  the  despairing  passion  of  his 
grief,  tearing  away  his  harp-strings,  is 
Inely  conceived. 

The  charm  of  the  Lyre  has  departed 
^m  him. 

"  The  serpent  cast 
Her  venom  on  him,  as  he  bounding 

pass'd 
Beneath  the  gnarl'd  o'erbranching  oaks^ 

the  glare 
Of  panthers  met  him  from  their  briery 

lair."-P.  202. 

The  paths  lead  tem  by  the  loathed 
image  of  the  human  Bacchus — ^he  finds 
himself  in  the  holiest  place  amongst 
the  slumbering  Bacchants — he  awakes 
them  and  drags  their  idol  of  Bacchus 
from  its  base,  and  tramiples  in  the 
earth  the  «  mortal-visaged  God."  The 
Bacchants,  infuriate,  poiur  forth  the 
Dithyrambic  rage,  seize  and  tear  him 
in  pieces.  Mr.  Elton  does  not  forget 
the  bodilesff  head  floating  dovm  the 
Hebrus,  and  the  **  frigida  lingua,"  still 
crying  **Ah,  miseram  Einyaicenr" — 
nor  is  he  deterred  by  the  burlesque  of 
Gay  in  his  Trivia. 
**  Headless  he  sank ;   bat  woods,  asd 

glades,  and  rocks, 
Told  back  Ihc  voice  of  his  last  agony — 
•  En ry dice  \  ah^  poor  Eurydice  V 
The  last,  the  only  sounds  his  tongue 

had  shaped, 
Still  qniver'd  cm  the  lip  when  life  es- 
caped. 
The  stream,  that  his  departed  visage 

roird 
Along  its  ruddy  tides,  that  echo  told  ^ 
And  all  the  wild  roa?  died  along  the 

steep. 
And  those  who  wreaked  the  vengeance 
paused  to  weep."— P.  204. 
The  heathen  poets  here  terminate 
the  story — ^but  the  immortality  of  the 
aoiil  was  a  part  of  the  Orphic  creed. 
BIr,  Elt<H),  therefore,  justljr  and  with 
great  boaiity  extends  his  vision.  The 
poet  is  agam  with  Orpheus  where,  in 
the  cavern,  the  descent,  the  brazen 
depr  is  passed.  His  footsteps  are  on 
the  jasper  fltwr;  all  vanishes  in  mist ; 
and  the  eternal  regions  of  the  blessed 
expand  before  him,  and.  around  bimt 
WL  all  is  love. 


*'  And  one  of  roseate  cheek  and  sum y 
hair, 

With  starred  and  azured  vestmentn, 
leanM  hei  bead 

O'er  a  wan  youth,  who,  waked  as  from 
the  dead. 

Drew  life  and  Icve  like  sun-light  at  hl» 
eyes. 

And  held  his  breath  in  speechless  ecsta* 
sics, 

Then  dove-like  murmured,  while  de- 
light grew  pain, 

'  Eurydice !  thou  then  art  mine  again  r  ^ 
^  P.  296. 

Nothing  can  be  happier  than  this 
conclusion;  a  word  more  would  have 
been  an  interrupticm  to  that  perfect 
bliss  of  reunion — at  once  the  poet's 
happiness,  liis  dreamt  and  his  belief  t 
Ob,  that  he  should  awake  from  this  and 
feel  the  chiM  of  the  gray  mcming  cold 
npon  Ins  widowed  br^ist ! 

Much  as  we  admire  the  Orphensr 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  reconi' 
mend  Mr.  Elton  to  give  a  ri&o- 
mento  of  this  &scinating  poem.  The 
superiority  of  those  portions  that  are 
in  blank  verse  will  be  strikioff  to 
every  reader.  We  do  not  <»Ject 
to  rhyme — ^we  would  not  disenchant 
the  tale  of  rhyme— but  we  would  ever 
have  rhyme  tdL  When  it  comes  not 
with  its  due  pause,  it  is  trifling;  its 
beauty  is  that  it  gives  precision  to 
thoughttand  endoees  it^  supplying  the 
place  of  the  more  distinct  ictus  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  prosody.  When 
rhyme  terminates  a  sentiment  or  air 
action  it  gives  it  the  niU8e*8  stampr 
securing  it  from  addition  or  interrup- 
tion as  a  poetic  axiom :  it  has  a  final 
value.  We  cannot  approve  of  the 
innovation  of  ineffective  rhyming  hj 
which  the  imitators  of  the  Shelley 
school  make  it  a  passing  impertinence, 
with  no  apparent  object  but  an  unne- 
cessary intrusion.  The  monotony  of 
periodical  termination  may  be  better 
avoided  by  transferring  the  rhymesr 
making  their  recurrence  irregular,  as 
in  Lyodas  (but  Milton's  ear  wasper-^ 
fed;  his  sense  of  hearing  was  pro- 
babty  sharpened  by  the  deprivation  of 
sight),  and  also  by  the  use  of  the  trip^ 
let,  in  which  Diyden  is  so  huopy,  and' 
so  expressively  and  finely  closes  the 
sense  of  a  passage. 

Butwlnr  may  we  not  speak  a  few 
words    of    Orpheus  himself— Orpheui 
the  Poet  I    WhowasOrpheiMl  What, 
did  he  doT   The  Poet,  the  modern 
SopUst,  the  UtilitaritBr  will  vmtiouB^ 
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Some  deny  liui  ezJetenee* 
md  some  read  aD  poetry  by  the  rale 
of  contrary.  We  envy  not  such,  who 
wndd  too  aeverely  pot  poetry  to  the 
questioD,  and  who  think  they  confer 
t  ben^t  on  mankind  by  stripping 
her  more  naked  than  ever  she  was 
Ixni,  and  subjecting  her  limbs  to 
the  torture  to  chronicle  her  miser- 
able confessioiis  as  truth.  We  are 
catent  to  know  that  trees  fottowed 
Um,  tig[ers  danced  and  crouched 
befcre  his  lyre.  Neither  do  we  envy 
th»  success  of  that  exact  inquiry  l^ 
vkich  some  have  pretended  to  have 
discovered,  that  the  music  <tf  Orpheus 
arose  not  from  his  lyre  but  from  the 
pesde  and  mcMtar!  who  resolve  the 
recovery  of  Eurydice  from  Hades, 
or,  according  to  the  advertisements, 
Mfjrom  under  the  ^nbs  of  death,"  into 
the  efficacy  of  medicine  administered 
by  the  finst  Apothecw*  Orpheus ! 

The  powefs  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
makiDfir  ev^y  allowance  for  poetical 
embelEshmentB,  are,  indeed,  extensive 
enoogb ;  he  asserts  in  the  Aigonautics, 
wkh  sufficient  gravity,  that  he  had 
**trDd  the  dark  way  of  Tartarus  into 
HeD  for  the  sake  of  his  spouse^  trust- 
in^  to  his  harp."  Certainly  nothing 
has  come  down  to  us  indicative  of  his 
wonderful  charm.  The  most  whimsi- 
cal power  ascribed  to  a  verse  of  Or-' 
phMB,  ^the  wise  mage,"  is  in  the 
Cydope,  where  the  coward  Satyr  pro* 
poses  the  repetition  as  a  charm  to  bid 
the  monster's  eye  walk  out  of  his  head 
of  its  own  acccxd.  We  are  not  likely 
to  meet  with  panthers  in  our  walks ; 
but,  if  Mr  Wombwell's  van  should 
break  down  and  pour  forth  its  mon- 


steiB  we  ^mild  be  btfa  to  trust  to  the 
most  concentrated  extracts  of  h»  power 
from  any  of  the  works  that  bear  his 
name.  Repeat  some  of  Us  best  lines 
with  the  volume  in  hand  in  a  pretty 
thick  wood,  and  never  suspect  that  the 
trees  will  foDow  you,  nor  fear  com- 

Slaints  before  magistrates  of  your  oral 
e^dations ! 

There  are  some  strong  and  fHctik- 
resque  passages  in  the  Aigonautics,  for 
instance,  the  Cave  of  Chmm ;  but,  ex- 
cepting some  few  isdated  scenes,  there 
is  little  poetry  in  the  work.  There  is 
a  pretty  story  in  the  argument  (why 
so  called  we  know  not)  to  his  liUiics, 
which,  though  told  with  great  sim- 
plicity, shows  a  very  successful .  atp 
tempt  at  descriptive  precision  and  even 
studieds  weetness  and  elegance  of  ver- 
sification. 

Orpheus,  in  his  way  to  o£^  Ins  an- 
nual sacrifice  to  the  Sun,  meets  Theo- 
damas,  whom  he  persuades  to  accom- 
pany him.  He  gives  a  very  interest- 
ing  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  caine 
which  led  his  frither  to  ofl^  sacrifices 
on  the  altar  of  that  deity.  Tha  in- 
.troduces  a  discussion,  and  leads  the 
way  to  the  poems  that  fellow,  on  the 
merits  and  powqrs  of  various  stones, 
the  possession  df  which  will  lead  to 
the  attainment  of  the  owner's  wishes 
and  guard  him  fixnn  the  dangers  of 
poison.  The  scenery  of  the  |3ace  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  accompaniment  of 
the  two  dogs,  who  attend  (^  their  own 
accord,  conclude  the  little  narrative 
with  some  exquisitely  beautiful  lin^ 
as  expressive  as  any  in  the  range  of 
pastoral  poetry.  We  o&r  a  trans- 
lation: 


I  love  the  converse  of  a  man  of  sense,  ' 
Better  than  gold,  that  masters  all  who  seek  U^ 
For,  being  bent  on  sacrifice  to  the  Sun, 
1  met  my  pro  dent  friend,  Tbeodamas, 
Towards  the  city,  from  the  country  wending. 
I  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  ^ake  him  thus ; 
''  Town  ward  to>morrow,  my  good  friend,  unless 
Most  urgent  basinet  call  you  there  to-dav ; 
For  now,  methinks,  the  very  ffod  bimseu 
Sent  thee  to  meet  me  bent  on  festival 
Consent,  then,  come  with  me,  for  blessedness 
AUends  the  sacrifice  that  ^ood  men  offer ; 
And  the  immortal  gods  rejoice,  wjien  men 
The  worthiest  do  these  processions  lead. 
Nor  sh^ll  I  take  you  far  aside :  for,  see 
The  hill  above  my  grounds,  whither  I  tend. 
There,  when  I  was  a  stripling,  once  alone 
I  ventured,  following  two  birds  escaped — 
My  two  tame  partri^es:  each,  as  it  heard 
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Bat  soon  as  I  held  oat  my  bjand  to  take  him, 

FJew  oflf,  avoiding  me— and  in  my  speed 

And  earnestness,  I  fell  upon  my  face  j 

1  hen,  rising  up,  pursued  them  I'urtber  on. 

But  when  the  summit  oi  the  hill  I  reach'd, 

Th^Y,  sending  forth  a  sudden  and  shrill  cry»  . 

Swift  as  an  arrow  to  a  leafy  beech 

Fletv  upwards— for  they  had  a  serpent  seen,     ' 

A  deadly  monster  with  his  open  jaws, 

And  full  of  death,  rash  on  ihem,  unobserved 

By  me,  though  near,  for  on  the  birds  alone 

My  eyes  were  fix'd  ;  until  I  saw  the  beast 

Lifting  his  horrid  neck  from  the  low  ground, 

Hiding  his  body  for  more  perfect  snare. 

None  would  have  said  I  followed  partridges, 

That  then  had  seen  me  fly  with  swift  feel  back  j 

Nor  thought  the  feet  that  bore  me  were  a  child's. 

For  fear,  ray  master,  bade  uie  imiiate 

The  broad-wing'd  eagle  and  the  fleeting  wind : 

For  death  was  nigh  me,  and  full  oft  the  tongue 

Of  the  fell  m'ns'icr  touch'd  my  garment's  edge ; 

And,  beyond  rescue,  I  had  been  devour*d 

Had  not  swift  thought  urged  me  with  speed  to  fly 

To  the  altar  that  to  Phoebus  ancient  men 

Had  built.    The  fire  had  left  there  unconsomed 

The  branch  of  a  wild  olive  tree  :  I  seized  it. 

And  tum'd  to  combat  with  that  serpent  dire — 

That,  when  he  sa\^  me,  maddening  for  the  fight, 

Roused  all  his  rage,  and,  in  himself  involved, 

Cnrl'd  inward,  circling  his  enormous  back 

Fold  within  fold  interminable,  raised 

Over  the  altar  his  high-crested  throat, 

With  hisses  that  my  utmost  clamours  drown'd. 

Then  with  a  blow  on  that  infrangible 
•    Hard  mountain  monster's  head,  my  weak  stafl^broke ; 

But  I  was  not  to  die  by  that  fell  beast; 

For  two,  my  father's  faithful  dogs,  that  tended 

The  feeding  flocks  at  distance,  knew  my  ciy. 

And  to  me  ran — for  I  had  ever  been 

Their  kind  companion — and  on  them  the  serpent 

Rush'd,  while  I  bounded  onward  to  the  plain 

Precipi'ate ;  and  as  a  hare,  escaped 

The  eagle's  frightlul  talons,  lieth  conceal'd 

Amid  thick'  bushes — so  among  the  flocks'. 
As  I  were  one  of  the  close-crowded  goats, 
Crouching  I  hid  me  from  the  monster  dire. 
Henceforth  my  father  yearljj,  while  he  lived, 
Did  to  this  saving  altar  victims  bring, 
And  to  the  Sun  pay  worthy  recompense 
For  his  preserved  child ;  and  thenceforth  I, 
Choosing  from  out  my  herds  a  calf,  spring-born, 
Fattening  and  sleek  from  his  fresh  mother's  milk, 
Lead  my  procession  forth  of  pleasant  friendji 
Unto  the  sacred  altar  on  the  hill. 
And  the  two  serpent-slaying  dogs  ascend, 
Elach  following,  and  of  his  own  accord. 
And  far  above  the  altar  of  the  god 
All  sweetness  is,  green  sward,  and  softest  spring 
Of  fragrant  herbage ;  and  thick  shade  of  elms 
Rests  underneath ;  and  near  them,  at  the  base 
Of  a  smooth,  rock,  perennial  waters  gush, 
And  in  their  foam  up-bubbling,  intermixed, 
Pour  ever  forth  sweet  music  like  a  song. 
Then  let  us  haste,  for  we  must  not  delay  [deny]. 
Nor  feast,  nor  service  to  the  gods,"  I  said ; 
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And  be.  In  his  instinctirc  knowledge  wife, 
Replied—**  And  may  the  world-il laming  Qod 
Free  yon  from  eveiy  ill,  and  seod  yon  home 
Into  a  house,  whose  riches  bring  no  tears. 
Remembering  this  your  goodness— nor  will  I 
Without  my  gift  suffer  you  to  depart. 
And  that  the  god  may  hear  when  you  ascend 
With  your  due  sacrifice,  into  your  hands 
This  shining  wondrous  crystal  I  deliver.'* 


Thm  ^takocfptrf  of  Orpbew  was 
teougfat  firom  Egypt,  where  can  be  dis- 
covered a  doe  to  the  mythdogjr  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romana  The  veded  bis 
was  a  symbcd  of  the  inner  or  esoteric 
doctraie,  that  the  worid  was  Deity. — 
QipheuB  makes  the  Sun  a  type  of  the 
onferse,  and  even  its  source.  He 
seems  to  have  inbuleated  a  more 
material  pantheism,  whereas  the  Egyp- 
tians oannected  their  sdar  and  pl^iet- 
aiy  worship  with  the  su]^X)sed  tran»- 
niisBMo  of  tihe  souls  of  (he  virtuous  an- 
cestofs  of  mankind  to  the  Stars.  He- 
dod  appears  to  glance  at  tfaw  behcK^ 
thoivh  without  the  reference  to  a  solar 
tnnrfation,  in  his  good  demons.  This 
may,  however,  have  been  a  branch  oi 
the  esoteric  or  outward  doctrine  pro- 
nni^ated  to  the  people  far  soda]  and 
poGtical  purposes,  as  the  residence  of 
the  virtuous  souls  in  the  stare  meant, 
probably,  nothing  more  than  a  physical 
flnergy. 

Havin^r  ^)oken  thus  of  the  works  and 
pldosopby  of^Orpbeuff,  it  would  seem 
veiy  tm^ratefii],  with  Vossius  and  oth- 
en,  to  deny  his  existence,  and  assot 
that  Orphean  Museos,  and  Linus,  were 
mttetf  names  deduced  from  the  Pho- 


nidan  hnguafs.  Qrigeii  doobts  w^ 
the  perso^dity  of  these,  but  whefier 
their  books  had  been  preserved.  Plito^ 
however,  speaks  of  Orpheus  as  a  real 
person,  and  refers,  not  merely  to  tiie 
Orphic  writings,  Imt  to  those  of  the  m- 
dividual  Orpheus  himself  He  was  sup- 
posed  to  have  bved  before  the  Trojan 
era.  Great  doubts  exist  whether  the 
remains  extant  are  genuine.  They 
were  produced  by  (^omacutus,  who 
bved  m  the  time  df  Xerxes  and  the  Pi- 
sistratide ;  but  it  shoidd  be  added,  ha 
was  banished  on  a  charge  of  having  is-  - 
sued  ftorged  orades.  u  has  been  ob- 
jected to  the  genuineBess  of  the  Aivo- 
nautics,  that  we  have  atithority  fer  Or- 
pheus having  used  the  Dcnic  dialect ;  but 
the  objection  is  not  valid,  for  Onomacu- 
tus  may  have  changed  it  for  the  Homeric; 
and  it  appeare  more  probable  that  he 
shouki  have  been  in  possesskn  of  certain 
fragments,  which  he  made  the  groand* 
work  of  the  poems,  than  that  he  shovdd 
have  been  their  entire  inventor,  as  ths 
name  of  Orf^us  was  too  weD  knowti, 
many  of  his  traditionary  versos  bemg 
dispersed  abroad,  to  render  such  a  for. 
geiy  plaoBible. 
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*' Je  veuz  la  paiz,  et  je  ne  veuz  que  la  Charte." 


"  Comment  veut-on  qae  je  cede  avec  la  taillle  qoe  j'ai  1" 

C.  Pkrikb. 


CASiMtR  Perier  was  the  conqueror 
of  the  Revolution  of  1S30 !  He  found 
it  arbitrary — ^he  made  it  legal.  He  found 
it  warlike — he  made  it  pacific.  He 
found  it  Destructive^ — he  made  it  Con- 
servative. He  found  it  tumultuous  and 
anarchical — ^he  reduced  ^t  to  order  and 
obedience.  He  found  it  suppcnted  hj 
the  refuse  of  society — he  gamed  for  it 
friends  amon^  the  vutuous,  en%htened, 
patriotic,  and  wise.  He  found  it  the 
numble  imitator  of  the  terrorism  of  1793 
— be  made  it  the  sincere  and  zealous 
oplKAent  of  all  such  imbecile  projectF, 
aiHl  of  all  such  sanguinaiy  orgies.  He 
found  it  screaming  for  the  destruction 
of  the  treaties  of  1815 — he  compelled  it, 
in  time,  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  ooly 
b^r  recognising  those  treaties — by  acting 
with  gfXid  faith  to  all  foreign  powers— 
by  beinff  satisfied  with  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  France  by  those  treaties, 
and  Dv  pursuing  a  Conservative  policy, 
that  the  Revolution  of  1830  could  have 
any  chances  of  life,  or  Uiat  the  throne 
of  Jidv  could  hope  to  exist  He  found 
the  Revolution  of  1830  lodiing  every 
where  about  for  some  spot  of  earth  oa 
which  it  might  pounce,  ai^d  then  ex- 
claim— '*  /  nave  made  a  conquest — and 
wiQ  now  maintain  it;"  but,  before  he 
died,  he  taught  that  same  Revolution 
to  feel  that  the  greatness  of  a  country 
does  not  consist  in  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  or  in  the  vastness  of  its  con- 
quests, but  in  its  nobiUty  and  frankness 
of  character — ^in  the  high  honour  with 
which  it  fulfils  all  its  engagements — ^in 
the  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  wisdom 
of  its  inhabitants — and  in  the  just  and 
legal  conduct  of  its  national  govern- 
ment. 

"  Je  veux  la  paix,  et  je  ne  veux  que  la 
Charte," 

was  tKe  maxim  of  Casimir  Perier; 
and  though  he  was  prematurely  cut  off 
from  his  family,  his  mends,  his  country, 
and  the  world,  yet  he  has  left  a  name 
which  shall  never  perish,  and  an  ex- 
ample  which  we  propope  to  hold  up,  at 
once  for  study  and  for  imitation.  The 
science  of  government  is  one  of  the  meet 


difficult  to  attain,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  when  acquired.  To  ^po- 
vem  is  to  rule — but  it  is  to  nde  with 
wisdom  and  justice,  humanity,  perse- 
verance, and  truth.  To  govern  is  to 
regulate,  to  influence,  to  direct,  to  ma- 
nage, to  restrain.  It  is  more  than  ttna, 
— ^it  is  to  "  Jc"  cuperior,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  a  supenc^ty.  Temple  said* 
that  there  seemed  to  be  but  two  gene- 
ral  kinds  of  government  in  the  wonder— 
The  one  exercised  according  to  the  ar- 
bitrary commands  and  will  of  some  sin- 
gle person ;  and  the  other  according  to 
certain  orders  or  laws  introduced  by 
agreement  or  custom,  and  not  to  be 
changed  without  the  consent  of  the 
many.  The  one  is  absolute  power ;  the 
other  is  legal  hber^  and  regular  gov- 
ernment. .  Bonaparte  represented  the 
former  system,  and  thus  cloeed  the  Re- 
volution of  1789.  Casimir  Perier  re^ 
presented  the  latter  system,  and  thus 
cono'iered  the  Revolution  of  1830. 

The  science  of  government,  of  legal* 
reasonable,  natioi^  government,  was 
understood  and  appreciated  by  Casi- 
mir Perier.  He  felt  that  the  science 
of  government  does  tiot  consist  in  haugh- 
tiness of  character,  nor  in  abecdute 
personal  power,  nor  in  a  constant  ini^ 
tating  state  of  (^position  to  national 
tastes  and  na^onai  predflecticniB.  All 
this  may  exist  in  a  governor,  whether 
he  be  a  king,  an  emperor,  or  a  presideiit, 
and  yet  he  may  be  whdly  ^orant  c^ 
the  science  of  government  It  is  much 
to  have  a  "trift"  but  m  order  that  the 
^^tciU"  may  be  respected,  as  well  ar 
submitted  to,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  harmony  between  the  r^ 
wants  and  real  desires  of  a  people, 
and  the  character  of  the  pohcy  by 
wliich  the  nation  is  dh-ected.  **A 
government  is  an  established  state  oi 
legd  authority."  Yes,  of  "fcgfwZ  ou- 
ihoriiy"  Then  the  science  of  govern- 
ment is  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the 
form  of  a  community  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  supreme  author- 
ity, but  it  is  a  knowledge  of  the  estab- 
lished '  stAte  of  le^al  authority,  and  at 
once  a  full  comprehension  of  ttie  wants. 
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flit^H^,  and  character  of  a  peof^e,  as 
of  the  msans  by  which  those  wants  may 
be  flupphed,  that  situatloo  may  be  im- 
proved, and  that  character  may  be  ame- 
kar^ed,  without  beifig  destroyed — and 
boiefited  without  being  wounded. 

The  science  of  government  includes 
z  knowledj^  of  human  character — of 
natinnal  histoiy— of  the  motivos  which 
influence  men  and  nations — of  the  con- 
temporaiy  movements  of  society  in 
other  countries  and  under  other  forms 
d  government — ^oiul  a  ^uuHty  in  com- 
prehending, and  duly  weighing,  and 
coossdering,  how  the  most  opposite  in- 
stitutioDSv  existing  at  the  same  mo- 
ment among  difi^rcnt  people,  may  yet 
be  the  moet  eligible,  the  most  advan- 
tageous, and  even^  the  most  truly  libe- 
nd  for  them.  This  is  that  portion  of 
the  science  of  government  which  was 
never  undeistood  by  the  Jirst  French 
Revolution;  and  the  ignorance  of  which 
led  to  oniversal  war,  and,  in  the  end, 
to  iron  despotism  in  the  very  country 
which  had  proclaimed  itself  the  eman- 
cipator of  mankind. 

The  science  of  government*  includes 
a  knowledge  of  aU  classes  of  the  nation 
that  is  governed.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  the  nobles  or  the  pauuers  of  a 
land,  biit  the  middling  and  iq)per 
daai^,  and  tho  working  and  indus- 
tnow  divisions  of  socie^  must  like- 
wise   be    understood  ana  ai 


This  was  never  the  case  with  the  Jirst 
FVench  Revdution ;  and  Bonaparte 
never  addressed  himself  to  more  than 
afeactioQ  of  the  country  over  which 
he  ruled  The  Revoljtion  of  1830 
would  have  ^en  into  the  very  same 
eiTor,  but  for  Casimir  Perier.  The 
Lafitte  Ministry  lived  on  the  support 
of  the  mob !  The  mob  cried  for  en- 
kuged  InHitiers — ^for  the  destruction 
of  the  fortresses  erected  on  the  Bel- 
gian finontiers  against  the  incursions  of 
France — for  the  Alps,  the  Rhme,  and 
the  Pyrenees  as  its  boundaries— for  a 
war  with  Russia — for  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Rhenish  povinces — ^for  Pro- 
pagandism  in  Spam,  Portu^,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  ^vitzerknd — and 
for  ^the  union  of  the  people  against 
the  IdngiT' — and  of  Spain,  Portu^ 
Belgium,  France  and  England,  against 
the  rest  of  £urq)e.  ,Iis  "science  of 
government"  was  to  imite  the  govern- 
ed against  their  governors,  ana  to  in- 
vdve  the  wco'ld  in  an  interminable 
war.    But  Casimir  Perier  rose  and  said 


"  Je  veux  la  paiz,  et  je  ne  venx  que  la 

Charie;" 
and  when  Casimir  Perier  thus  pro- 
claimed his  win,  uid  hxs  system  of 
government,  he  not  only  represtoted 
Uie  wise  and  the  enlightened  portion 
of  the  French  people,  but  he  knew  that 
he  so  represented  it  When  he  refused 
to  accept  office— when  he  accepted 
office— when  he  reigned  office— and 
when  he  re-accepted  office— 4ie  did  all 
he  did,  knowing  quite  well  what  he 
iDos  doing,  what  he  was  refosing,  and 
what  he  was  re-acccpting.  He  9^ 
pealed  "from  Philip  drunk,  to  Phtup 
sober ;"  and  he  did  not  begin  to  govern 
till  he  knew  that  France  fonged  to  be 
ruled.  But  he  governed  her  legality — he 
ruled  her  acco«ling  to  the  Ckarte — he 
had  aU  the  law  and  all  tlie  constitution 
on  his  side,  and  he  knew  it;  and  thus, 
whilst '  he  supported  puhhc  qmiion, 
public  c^imon  m  its  turn  backed  him 
— and  hjs  science  of  goverranant  came 
to  his  aid,  and  enabled  him  to  triumph 
over  illegality,  disorder,  anarchy,  and 
crime. 

Great  men  are  raised  up  by  Provi- 
dence^ and  not  by  accident ;  by  Hea- 
ven, and  not  by  a  mere  concurrence  ot 
circumstancef,  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  great  events,  of  great  commotions, 
and  of  mat  chan^;es.  We  were  much 
pleasea  lately  with  the  observation  <^ 
a  French  authoress  of  distinction.  She 
said,  "It  is  always  the  same  man." 
Her  meaning  was  this : — It  is  always 
a  powerful  agent— always  a  master- 
mind— alwajTs  a  man  far  above  his 
feUows — always  some  one  who  has  the 
science  of  government— who  adapts 
his  measures  to  the  peculiar  circum* 
stances  in  which  he  is  placed— who 
takes  a  comprehensive,  and  3ret  clear 
and  distinct  view  of  all  that  surrounds 
him — an^  who,  in  one  word,  is  "  (k^^ 
man  for  the  moment,  and  apparently  the 
cmfyman.  This  is  the  distinctive  and 
precise  character  affixed  by  Heaven  on 
its  agents.  There  is  nothing  of  doubt 
in  their  purposes,  or  of  feebleness  in 
their  movements.  They  have  a  task 
to  perform— a  duty  to  accomplish— an 
end  to  attain— and  they  invariably 
succeed,  because  they  are  special  and 
consecrated  agents.  Now,  although 
there  would  be  some  danger  in  follow- 
ing this  iq)  to  the  extreme  point  of  its 
veracity,  yet  the  general  statement  is 
a  true  one.  The  Phts,  the  Norths, 
the  Wellingtons,  the  Napoleons  of  mo- 
dem times  have  not  been  mere  oidi- 
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iiaiy  agente,  created  by  circumstances 
— mit  they  have  been,  hke  Casimir 
Perier,  «M«"  men  adapted  to  the 
moment,  and  the  agents  raised  up 
•kher  to  accomplish  great  and  perma- 
nent good,  or  to  {Nrevent  vast  and 
coming  evils.  And,  if  we  turn  over  in 
our  memories  the  pages  of  hisfory, 
whether  sacred  or  protoe,  and  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  of  modem  date,  re- 
reading all  our  readings,  and  calling 
back  to  our  memories  the  leading 
events  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit, 
we  shall  find  that  at  various  epochs  in 
this  world's  history,  «« it  is  always  the 
same  man  ;*'  that  is,  a  powerM  agent — 
a  master  mind— always  a  man  &r 
above  his  fellows  who  is  *^the**  man 
for  the  moment,  and  apparently  the 
*^oniy**  man. 

And  we  have  been  •  forcibly  struck 
with  this  &ct  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject  of  this  memcHT — Casimir  Perier. 
A  Legitimate  leader,  in  opposition  to 
the  Revduticm  of  1890^  could  have  had 
no  influence  with  the  Chambers,  with 
tiie  Crown,  or  with  the  lower  orders. 
A  Bonapartist  would  have  been  sus- 
pected of  intentions  in  favour  of  the 
mmily  of  the  Corsican  usurper,  and 
would  have  been  rejected  as  entertain- 
ing opinions  allied  to  those  of  the  Pro- 
pagandist party. 

A  RepubHean  Chief  would  have 
armed  against  him  all  the  middling 
classes,  and  his  government  could  have 
been  onlv  that  of  the  mob.  It  was  nc 
cessary  that  the  conqueror  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  should  be  a  man  iden- 
tified with  the  Of^xwtion  during  the 
Restoration — a  man  of  fortune  and 
good  moral  character,  to  insjMre  the' 
mass  with  respect,  and  the  middling 
dasses  with  confidence— «  man  who 
had  the  power  of  addressing  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  causfflg  himself  to  be  re- 
spected by  it — a  man  whose  private 
fortune  should  protect  him  against  the 
charge  of  wishmg  office  for  the  sake 
of  its  pecuniaiy  advantages,  and  yet 
who  should  in  no  wise  belong  to  the 
old  aristocracy  of  the  country.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  man  should  have  a 
commanding  appearance,  that  he  might 
feel  that  confidence  in  his  person  as 
well  as  in  his  mind,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  fieel  at  such  a  con- 
juncture, and  which  enabled    him  to 
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It  was  necessary  tl^t  he  shenld  be- 
long to  the  peofde-— have  been  broaj^ 
up  amongst  them  —have  made  his  kit- 
tunc  in  the  midst  oi  them — and  have 
been  aesociatod  with  all  the  errors,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  minted  justice 
and  truth  of  their  cause.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  have  great 
powers  of  oratory — -great  perraial 
courage — a  firm  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem he  espoused-^at  the  same  tinae 
that  he  could  point  to  his  antecedents 
and  say,  '« Was  I  not  one  of  you  when 
you  rose  against  the  ordir^nces  of 
ChariesX.,  and  when  you  proclaimed 
Louis  Phihp  the  King  of  the  French  1" 
It  was  also  necessary  that  his  anteced- 
ents should  have  a  stiU  more  ancient 
date — that  he  should  be  identified  with 
the  Nejrs  and  Manuels,  and  Foys  and 
Benjamin  Constants  of  the  Restoration 
— and  that  he  should  be  able  to  point  to 
the  records  of  the  Opposition  during 
that  epoch,  and  say,  **  Was  I  not  then 
also  one  of  the  foremost  in  your 
ranks  ?*'  and  above  all  this,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  this  man  of  ten  thousand 
should  be  willimr  to  devote  all  the 
powers  of  his  bocfy  and  all  the  enemes 
of  his  mind  to  the  cause  he  believed  to 
be  just,  national,  and  true.  Now  there 
was  but  ♦*  one'*  man  in  France  in  whom 
all  these  Qualities  and  all  this  fitness 
were  united,  and  that  man  was  Casi- 
mir Perier  !  and  when  we  say  this, 
it  is  not  in  haste  or  with  inconsidera^ 
tion.  We  have  looked  over  in  our 
minds — ^yes,  and  with  contempoiaiy 
histories  in  our  hands — all  the  men  of 
1830,  with  their  powers,  their  relations, 
their  defects,  their  qualifications,  and 
their  influence  over  the  Crown,  the 
Chambers,  and  the  people;  and  we 
declare  most  positively  that  CASiMik 
Perier  was  tne  ••only"  man — there 
was  no  other.  There  were"  too  many 
Mejudices  agamst  M.  Guizot;  the 
Duke  de  Brogtie  belonged  to  the  dd 
aristocracy  of  France ;  Lafayette  waa 
the  chief  of  the  Republicans;  La&y- 
ette  could  not  so  sudoenly  rise  in  op^ 
sition  to  the  Revolution  he  had  aiaed 
in  organizing;  t}erard  was  a  mere 
soldier ;  Lamarque  was  an  avowed 
Bonapartist;  Benjamiil  Constant  was 
old  and  withered ;  Dupin  was  nothing 
but  a  lawyer,  rather  suspected  than 
otherwise  by  the  poptdar  party ;  Odil- 
Ion  Barret  and  Mauouin  were  scarcely 
known ;  Count  Montalivet  4vas  too 
yom^;  Barthewas  a  mere  barrister, 
of  the  Carbonari  school    in  politka; 
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was  unknown  but  ta  a  few 
or  crooieB  in  the  repohUc  of 
letters;  Marahal  Sonlt  had  served  the 
ReetcoratioD  as  he  had  the  empire,  with 
eqnal  fiddity;  Count  d'Argont  had 
been  chai^  br  Chariee  X.  to  nego- 
tiate for  him  wito  the  ProvisioDal  Crov« 
emment  at  the  Hotel  de  VUle;  and 
TaDeyrandhad  no  mml  influence  oyer 
even  three  individuals  in  all  France — 
we  were  about  to  say  in  aStheworid. 
So  Casimir  Perier  was  the  anbf  man 
who  coidd  dare— who  did  dare  toat- 
tonpt  to  conquer  the  Revolution  of 
1830 — and  who,  in  the  end,  even  thouffh 
eat  off  in  the  midst  <^  his  labours,  did, 
by  his  successors  and  disciples,  succeed 
in  cooquerin^it. 

To  the  life  of  this  man,  then,  we  in- 
vite the  attention  of  our  readers ;  and 
though  his  life,  like  those  of  most  of 
ne,  w31  he  found  to  be  a  mingled  vam 
of  good  and  evil,  yet,  on  the  whde, 
much  benefit  may  bie  derived  from  the 
contemplation  and  study  of  his  indivi- 
dual hi^oj. 

Casimir  Perieb  was  bom  at  Ore- 
nobis  OD  the  12th  of  October,  1777.  His 
&mi]y,  originally  from  Menp,  a  small 
town  in  the  environs  of  the  capital  of 
leere,  had  become  wealthy  from  its 
commercial  and  enterprising  charac- 
ter, and  even  enjoyed  a  rep^tion  su- 
pencH-toits  ibrtune.  The  grand&ther 
of  Casim'r  Perier,  about  1720,  had 
transported  to  Grenoble  the  principal 
establishment  of  the  &mt}y;  he  was 
tiie  founder  of  the  manufactory  of  the 
loens  df  Voiron,  the  produce  m  which 
amoonted  to  several  mOlion^  of  francs 
ner  annum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
KevolntioD,  and  he  concentrated  at 
Grenoble,  and  in  his  house,  the  con- 
cern of  the  <' Tessas  de  Tlnde,'*  with 
which  hesDpplied  the  centre  and  the 
south  of  France.  One  of  his  sons  was 
named  dinsctor  of  the  *'  Compame  des 
hides.**  H's  eldest  son,  Claude,  the 
&Uier  of  Casimir,  extended  his  com- 
mercial operations  to  the  two  branches 
of  industry  created  by  Im  fether,  and 
undertook  to  introduce  at  Vizille  the 
then  new  invention-  of  printed  cotton 
goods.  The  position  of  the  grand- 
uther  of  Casimir  Perier  was  such  as 
to  justify  him  in  deciding  that  his  son 
Angustme  should  become  counsellor 
to  &e  Parliament.  He  purchased  the 
necessary  aaalifications---but,  in  order 
td  exercise  those  rights,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtam  the  consent  of  the  company. 
Another  proof  of  the  wealthy  and  re- 
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epectaUo  position  in  eocietj  ot  the 
&mily  of  Purlers  may  be  derived  from 
this  &ct,  that,  two  years  before  the 
Revolution  of  ITBd,  the  province  of 
Daupfainy  suffered  much  from  a  very 
serious  fiunine.  It  was  necesEary, 
therefore,  to  make  large  purchases  df 
provisions  in  neighbouring  districts  of 
France,  Claude  Perier,  3ie  &ther  of 
Casimir,  put  his  capital  and  credit  at 
the  disposal  of  his  native  province; 
and  m  order  to  reward  him  for  this 
signal  service  rendered  to  Isere,  th^ 
Parliament  of  Grenoble  rendered  spon- 
taneously a  decree,  by  which  the  charge 
of  counselor  was  j)resented  to  Im 
eldest  son.  The  &mily  of  Perier  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  destined  to  repre- 
sent, in  the  most  frill  and  comprehen- 
sive  manner,  the  political  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  middling  classes  m  France. 
The  fetther  of  Casunir  Perier  died  a 
member  of  the  legislative  corps;  his 
two  brothers-in-law,  Messre.  Pascal 
and  Ducheme,  were,  one  a  member,  of 
the  same  corps,  and  the  other  a  Tri- 
bun.  Six  jof  his  eight  sonr,  Messrs. 
Aoeustine,  Alexandre,  CasimT,  Ca* 
waSe,  Alph<nise,  Joseph  Perier,  have 
been  Deputies ;  the  three  last  arc  so 
stiH;  and  M.  Auffustine  Perier  died 
Peer  of  France.  His  two  sons  in-law, 
Messrs.  Savage  de  RoDin  and  M.  Tes- 
serie,  were  Deputies,  the  first  after 
having  been  a  Tribun.  One  of  his 
nephews  was  Camille  Jordan,  and 
another,  M  Duchesne,  is  still  a  member 
of  the  elective  Chamber. 

The  &mOy  of  Perier,  like  the  &mi]y 
of  PeeU  belongp,  then,  to  the  mercan- 
tile  and  manufricturing  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  as  the  &ther  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  founded  a  sort  of  dynasty  of 
wealth,  talent,  and  patriotisni,  so  did 
the  &ther  of  Casimir  Perier;  both 
having  one  son,  above  all  others  of  their 
children,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  senatorial  and  statesman-like 
talents.  As  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  all 
suitable  occasionF,  not  only  admits,  but 
even  boasts  of  the  foct  that  he  befongs 
to  the  industrious  and  trading,  the 
middling  and  manufecturinsr  claises  of 
society — so  did  Casimir  Perier — and 
on  one  occasior,  when  reproached  by 
the  French  Radical  party  with  being 
a  great  Signior,  and  with  being  un- 
ajKle  to'  sympathize  with  tibe  middling 
and  indnstrlous  classes,  he  exclaimec^ 
«<m'serable  and  ignorant  creatures  that 
ye  are!  Do  ye  forget,  then,  that  my 
grandfitther  was  a  weaver,  and  my 
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fether  a  summer,  and  tbat  I  am  (Hily 
^cirsonl  I  know  what  it  is  to  rise 
early  and  to  work  late,  to  eat  the  bread 
of  carefulness  and  of  honest  labour; 
but  1  know  also  that  the  laws  are  as  es- 
sential to  the  workman  as  they  are  to 
the  mmufacturert  and  as  necessary  for 
the  middling  claJeses  as  they  are  for 
the  wealthy.  1  desire  nothing  more 
than  the  triumph  of  the  laws,  and  with 
the  laws  th^  hberty  which  their  tri- 
umph must  assure  me." 

On  another  occasion,  when  called  an 
♦♦aristocrat,"  and  one  of  the  privileged 
classes,  he  replied,  "my  only  ansto^ 
eracy  is  the  superiority  which  industiy, 
frugahty,  perseverance,  and  intelli- 
gence will  always  assure  to  every  man 
m  a  free  state  of  society.  I  belong 
only  to  those  privileged  classes  to 
which  you  may  all  belong  in  your 
turn.  They  are  not  privil^s  created 
for  us,  but  created  hy  us-  Our  wealth 
is  our  own ;  we  have  made  it  Our 
€ase  and  prosperity  are  our  own ;  we 
have  gained  them  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brows,  or  by  the  labour  of  our  minds. 
Our  position  in  society  is  not  con- 
ferred upon  us,  but  purchased  by  our- 
selves— with  our,  own  intellect,  ap- 
plication, zeal,  patience,  and  industry. 
If  you  remain  mferior  to  us,  it  is  be- 
cause you  have  not  the  intellect  or 
the  industry,  the  zeal  or  the  sobriety, 
the  patience  or  the  applicaticx),  neces- 
sary to  your  advancement  This  is 
not  our  fault,  but  your  own.  You 
wish  to  become  rich,  as  some  men  do 
t©  become  wise;  but  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  wealth  anv  more  than  there  is 
to  knowledge.  You  sigh  for  the  ease 
and  the  repose  of  wealth,  but  you  are 
not  willing  to  do  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  procure  them.  The  husband- 
man who  will  not  till  his  ground  shall 
reap  nothing  but  thistles  or  jbriars. 
You  think  Uiat  the  commotions  in 
human  society  arc  useless  and  mis- 
directed if  you  do  not  become  wealthy 
and  powerful  by  the  changes;  but 
what  right  have  jou  to  expect,  you 
idlers  and  drones  m  the  Mve,  that  you 
shall  always  be  fed  on  the  honey  and 
the  sweets  of  life!  What  right  have 
you,  who  do  nothing  for  yourselves, 
your  fiunilies,  your  communes,  your 
arrondissements,  your  departments, 
your  country,  or  your  kind,  to  imagine 
that  you  will  be  selected  by  them,  fbr 
their  fevour,  their  confidence,  and  their 
rewards?  I  am  7io<  an  Aristocrat  in 
that  Benae  of  the  term  in  which  it  may 


be  applied  in  alwolute  govemmente 
or  under  imperial  rule;  but  if,  by  an 
Aristocrat,  you  mean  a  man  who  has 
earned  his  promotion  by  his  labour^ 
his  honours  by  his  toils,  and  his  wealth 
by  his  industry— oh,  then,  indeed,  I 
am  an  Aristocrat — and,  please  God,  I 
hope  always  to  remain  so.  The  dis- 
tinctions  in  human  society  displease 
you,  because  you  have  not  the  talent 
or  the  industry  to  amend  your  own 
position.  You  are  too  idle  to  labour, 
and  too  proud  to  beg,  but  I  will  en- 
deavour to  take  care  tnat  you  sliall  not 
rob  me.  I  throw  back,  then,  with 
indignation  and  resentment  the  charge 
which  is  made.  I  belong  to  the 
middling  classes  of  society.  These 
classes  must  take  their  part  in  the 
government  of  society.  I  have  been 
selected  by  my  fellow-citizersy  and  by 
my  king,  as  one  of  their  representa- 
tives, and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
ttnll  represent  them." 

On  the  approach  of  the  Revolution 
in  Prance,  the  ticrs-ital  did  not  per- 
haps feel  the  importance  of  its  high 
destinies;  but  it  must  be  admit^ 
that  it  prepared  to  merit  them.  It 
had  reaped  the  harvest  of  nearly  all 
that  had  been  sown  for  two  centuries. 
For  it  were  accomplished  the  ^cw 
gress  of  order,  of  ease,  of  ideas.  For 
it  the  influence  of  t'lo  privileged  classca 
was  weakened,  and  the  power  of  royal 
authority  was  increased.  It  had  raised 
itself,  little  by  Uttle,  to  that  point  of 
force  and  maturity,  which  enabled  it 
to  say,  and  justified  it  in  saying,  that 
it  was  the  nation.  In  its  bosom,  or 
rather  at 'its  head,  were  to  be  distin- 
guished ^milies,  who  allied  to  the 
manners  of  the  past  the  opinions  of 
the  then  present;  and  one  of  these 
&milies  was  that  of  Claude  Perier, 
Having  arrived  at  affluence  by  labour 
and  economy,  it  had  remained  simple* 
moderate,  serious.  It  participated  in 
those  ideas  of  indepiendence  which 
assimilated  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  timeev 
at  the  same  time  that  it  preserved 
those  habits  of  subordination,  and  of 
respect  for  the  past,  for  the  old  mo-> 
narchy,  and  for  olden  events  and  timesr 
which  were  weakening  generally  every 
day.  The  chief  of  this  Pcrier  &mily 
was  an  able  merchant — Shaving  an  im- 
perious character,  habituated  to  de- 
mand  much  from  himself,  and  muck 
from  others,  and  his  authority  was  felt 
around  him.  He  was  no  believer  in 
agrarian  lawB^  in  lepabHcan  gpolia- 
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tiooF,  it)  falee  tiygtemfl  of  equality ;  but, 
en  the  contrary,  he  was  an  advocate 
for  paternal  government  at  home,  and 
for  a  firm  and  regular,  and  even  a 
severe  government  of  the  nation.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Casimir  Perier, 
Marie  Pascalf  was  endowed  with  a 
mignlar  mind  and  \vi\h  a  lively  ima- 
gination. •She  was  an  admirable 
mother  of  a  femily;  but  her  religious 
cpniocw  ai^iroached  almost  to  mysti- 
<asaL  The  natural  independence  of 
her  ideaF,  and  the  eweet  mildness  of 
her  character,  tended  to  render  l^s 
austere  the  otherwise  strict  aspect  of 
the  Perier  femfly.  She  was  one  of 
those,  however,  who  understood  and 
<dt  in  aU  its  force  the  vahie  of  mater- 
nal instruction;  and  who  maintained 
that  the  educatioa  of  a  chfld  began  in 
its  cradle.  She  was  not  ae^iamed  to 
acknowledge  the  obligations  of  woman 
to  Christianity ;  and,  in  lier  turn,  she 
soogbt  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admoniticm  of  the  Lord. 
Around  her  was  grouped  a  numerous 
femily,  or,  as  was  said  repeatedly, 
<*a  tribe;" — ten  children,  remark- 
able for  a  most  decided  physiognomy ; 
for  a  ftUlange  of  new  princifMes  and 
<M  manners,  of  severity  and  of  affec- 
tion, imagination  and  prc'lence ;  for  a 
knoi^edge  and  aptituae  for  business; 
for  vivacity  of  impressions,  clearness 
of  judgment,  and  the  sentiment,  not  a 
little  pronounced,  of  peisonal  dignity. 
The  eUest  of  the  eight  sons  of  Clayoe 
Perier,  AtrersTiKE,  was  destined  by 
his  fodier  to  inherit  the  best  part  of 
his  fortmie,  and  to  become  a  member 
of  the  French  magistracy;  but  the 
IVench  Revohition  arrived,  with  all  its 
positiTe  wrongs  and  positive  injustice ; 
with  its  real  evik  and  imaginary  trou- 
bles; with  its  excesses,  its  horrors, 
its  good,  and  its  evil.  It  is  known 
that  it  was  preceded,  and  even  as  it 
were  announced,  by  the  emeutes  of  the 
Pariiament,  and  by  the  resistance  of 
the  provinces.  PVom  the  Peace  of 
America  to  the  Assembly  of  the  States- 
General  the  kingdom  was  a^tated  by 
troubles  as  the  (tvant-couriers  of  an 
unknown  and  approaching  crisis. 
l>auphiny  was  certainly  not  one  of 
the  provmces  which  were  least  excited ; 
md  when,  in  1788,  the  states  of  that 
Bfovince  began  those  conflicts  where 
Moarfer  dominated,  and  Bemave  com- 
menced h?8  career,  the  chief  <rf  the 
Perier  fonaOy  offered  them  an  asylum. 


Claude  Perier  had  purchased  the  cha- 
teau of  ViaDe,  the  residence  of  Ville^ 
roy,  built  four  leagues  liom  Grenoble, 
in  a  deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rcmcmcke^  by  the  Connetable  de  Les- 
digmeres.  It  was  in  the  vast  saloons 
of  that  last  feudal  manor  of  this 
palace,  apprqniated  now  to  the  hum- 
ble and  pKeacehil  labours  of  mdustry« 
that  met  openly,  but  illegally,  that 
assembly  which  demanded  the  double 
representation  of  the  tters-itat,  thva 
precluding  the  constituent  assembly. 
At  VniUe^  in  the  property  ot  the 
Perierp,  commenced  the  Jirst  portion 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  vain 
did  Brienne  contend  against  the  de- 
mand of  the  Pailnment  and  Peers 
of  the  realm  in  July  1787 — a^unst 
the  cler^  in  its  assembly  of  Parisi 
and  agamst  the  states  of  Dauphiny 
in  the  assembly  of  ViziUe.  The 
States-General  liad  become,  perhaps 
the  only  means  of  government  and  the 
last  resource  of  the  throne.  The  pro- 
vincial states  had,  partiaDy  at  least," 
prepared  the  pubhc  mind  for  it,  and' 
the  Notables  had  been  its  harbingers. 
The  King,  after  having  promise^  on 
18th  December,  1787,  tne  convoca- 
tion within  five  years,  fixed,  on  the 
8th  August,  1788,  that  the  Stctee- 
General  should  open  on  the  1st  May,' 
1789.  Then  Necker  was  recalled, 
the  Pariiament  re-established,  the 
"  Cour  pleniire^^  abolished,  the  bafli- 
wicks  destroyed,  the  provinces  satis- 
fled,  and  the  new  Minister  made  every 
arrang^ent  for  the  election  of  the 
Deputies,  and  the  holding  of  the  States. 
But  though  the  fomily  of  Perier 
demanded  the  organization  of  the 
States-Greneral,  ajw  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  its  c(xi8titutioD,  yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that 
either  m  tJiat  fomily,  or  in  Dauphiny 
generaUy,  the  spirit  of  innovation,  or 
the  adventurous  love  of  change,  were 
the  principles  of  those  movements 
which  brought  about  a  Revolution. 
That  province  was  united  to  the  crown 
by  a  contract,  the  conditions  of  which 
it  believed  it  was  only  requiring  to  be 
foithfully  executed  when  it  combated 
a  power  which  it  felt  or  judged  to  be 
arbitrary.  Thus,  the  resistance  of 
Dauphiny  was  most  unlike  that  of 
other  provinces  and  other  places,  and 
that  which  others  eould  only  iustfff 
by  abstract  maxims  was  defended^  in 
this   province   by   tei^   of  treatiro* 
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and  ancieBt  towcean  So  that  tlttt 
which  was  rebdlien  at  VenaiBeB  was 
legal  resistaoce  at  GrenoUe. 

Claude  Perier  took  sroat  pamB  to 
enforce  od  the  m'lids  of  his  sone,  that 
growing  up  into  life,  what  he  coosid- 
eied  a  great  fact,  and  an  important 
txutht  that  Diuphiny  was  nal  France, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  but  that  Dauphiny  had  certam 
riehts  and  privileges  aimilar  in  prind- 
fJe,  though  not  in  nature,  to  those  for 
winch  the  Basques  are  now  contend- 
ing in  their  provinces.  This  senti- 
ment stiU  exists  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  we  have  frequently  heard  the  in- 
hi^tantB  of  Daupfiiny  declare,  «»We 
are  not  Frenchmen,  we  are  Danphi- 
doa" 

At  the  juncture  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  a  great  change  took 
place  m  the  ^  Opponlion"  to  the 
monarchical  government,  which  had  up 
to  that  time  l^en  unanimous.  The  Ad- 
ministration under  Brienne  had  encoun- 
tered the  resistance  of  all  the  bodies 
of  the  state,  because,  in  their  opinion^ 
it  had  wished  to  oppress  them.  It  in- 
curred under  Necker  the  resistance  of 
these  same  bodiep,  who  were  wishing 
to  secure  the  power  for  themselvep, 
and  oppression  for  the  people.  From 
being  despotic,  it  had  become  nattona), 
and  still  they  bad  opposed  it.  The 
Parliament  had  maintained  a  contest 
of  authority,  and  not  of  public  good; 
the  noblesse  had  reunited  themselves 
to  the  iiersJitat,  rather  against  the 
Government  than  in  behalf  of  the 
peofde.  Each  of  these  bodies  had  de- 
manded the  States-Genera),  the  Par- 
liament in  the  hope  of  ruling  them, 
as  they  had  done  in  1614»  and  the 
noblesse  of  resuming  their  lost  power. 
Thus  the  magistracy  proposed  as  the 
model  for  the  States-General  of  1789 
their  form  in  1614 ;  and  opinion  absLU- 
doned  it;  the  noblesse  refused  to  con- 
sent  to  the  double  representaticMi  of 
the  Commonp,  and  a  division  sprang 
up  between  these  two  order*.  This 
led  to  the  convocation  of  the  Notables 
by  Necker.  The  femily  of  Perier 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  these  events, 
but  it  by  no  means  joined  the  ultra- 
apposition.  It  thought  well  of  Necker, 
and  confided  in  the  Kmg,  but  yet  its 

rit  anxiety  was  for  the  triumph  of 
••<MTj?.ito'."  There  can,  we  think, 
be  no  doubt  of  one  ^ct,  and  that  ip, 
that  the  political  events  of  the  ear?y 
lifo  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  the  politicu 


educatioB  be  received,  eoatrlbated  to 
inspire  him  with  that  reoiect  for  the 
law,  which  regulated  all  n»  conduct^ 
as  well  as  member  of  the  Oppositioii, 
as  when  Prime  Minister;  and  which 
noarked  his  political  character  with  an 
inefiaceaUe  stamp  of  independem^, 
firmness,  and  moderation.  It  was  ms 
love  of  the  law,  the  triumph^  the  law, 
the  domination  and  r^ts  of  the  law, 
which  led  him  to  ask  those  who  in- 
vited him  to  join  them  in  an  ^Hlegal** 
opposition  to  the  **  illegal**  ordinances 
of  Charles  X.,  **Who  gave  you  the 
mission  to  set  yourselves  up  iUegcHbf 
against  an  iUeeal  measure?  No!  we 
will  petition  the  King — aweal  to  the 
Chambers — resort  to  the  Tribmials— 
and  have  recourse  to  all  le^  measures 
— but  remember,  the  King  is  K  ng^ 
and  we  are  his  subjects."  KCasimur 
Perier  had  at  that  moment  hastened 
to  the  King— confided  in  his  Sove. 
reign — and  gained  access  to  his 
person — he  might  have  prevailed  on 
that  Monarch  to  withdraw  the  fiital 
ordinances. 

Casim'r  Perier  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  college  of  the  Oratoire  at 
Lyonf ,  where  his  three  brotherp,  Au- 
gustine, Alexandre,  and  Scipion,  alike 
studied,  with  their  friends  Cam'De^ 
Jordan  and  Degerando.  This  college 
resembled  those  of  the  same  order  at 
that  time ;  it  was  animated  by  at  once 
an  austere  and  free  spirit,  which  dis- 
tinguished  a  great  religious  school^ 
but  whidi  exists  no  fonger.  The 
young  Periers  received  thm  an  ediH 
cation  quite  in  harmony  with  their 
natural  charact^^  as  well  as  with 
their  &mi)y  habits.  Casimir,  the 
youngest  of  the  four,  never  completed 
his  ^ud'es.  His  character  was  too 
impressionable  and  agitated,  and  the 
events  which  were  transjnring  in  the 
political  world  occupied  his  mind  mnch 
more  than  his  classical  pursuitP.  This 
was  much  to  b^  regretted,  and.Casimir 
Perier  frequently  deplored  it  in  fais 
after-life.  He  (aboin^  hard  in  ma- 
turer  years  to  regain  bis  lost  time,  and 
would  frequently  say,  *«a  page  at 
fifteen  is  worth  a  volume  at  tmrty." 
He  was  when  yoking,  more  actzv« 
than  labor  ouB — inddence  he  could  not 
tolerate,  but  regular  and  continuous 
labour  did  not  suit  him.  His  mind 
seized  quickly  that  which  was  pre- 
sented to  it— dpolied  little— and  yet 
was  never  satisfied  with  its  attainments. 
He  observed  more  than  he  learned  hf 
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beirt  His  ^ftssionftte  aad  ardeBt  cha- 
nrAer  from  hfteen  to  twenty,  was  only 
kept  in  bounds  by  the  habit  of  o^der 
and  dignity  wMch  he  had  acquired 
mider  paternal  disciplkie.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  beauty  of  his  ooim- 
tenanee,  i^  fine  figure,  the  remark- 
able ex]R«9Bion  of  his  &ce,  his  bene- 
wdent  ajid  gracious  mannen^^his  caress- 
ing and  playM  habits  when  his  pride 
msa  not  wounded  or  his  suspicions 
exdted,  interested  all  who  knew  him 
k  his  &vour,  and  ffained  the  suf- 
fiiges  of  those  who  had  only  known 
hmi  previously  by  his  apparent  frivo- 
fity,  or  for  bis  want  of  apf^ation  to 
•enooB  puTBoits.  He  was  an  amiable 
young  man,  not  naturally  gay,  but 
srdent,  quick,  impetuoup,  and  yet 
tkragfaUu*,  though  but  few  predicted 
that  he  woold  ever  become  a  man  of 
note  ami  eminence  in  the  worid.  The 
0fts  of  nature  appeared  lost  upon  him, 
or  he  had  no  fixedness  of  purpo3c,  no 
patience,  no  method.  But  yet  those 
who  raiderstood  best  the  oharacter  of 
man,  and  the  contending  or  opposing 
ooal^catioQS  and  defects  of  the  mmd, 
isd  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  he 
had  a  powerful  nature,  and  an  instinct- 
ive supericmty  and  authority  which 
were  felt,  though  not  admitted,  by  his 
ekfer  brcrthers.  Though  their  acqjire- 
nents  were  greater,  they  regarded  him 
as  their  eqiml,  and  in  sdl  political  ar- 
gomentP,  even  when  young,  they 
fielded  inm  the  palm.  In  ms  most 
jovenfle  years  he  was  a  lover  of  order, 
and  defended  on  all  occasions  the  au- 
tbarity  of  his  father.  During  the  bad 
times' of  the  Revolution,  Clainle  Perier 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  having 
some  of  hk  sons  with  him,  leaving  h5 
wife  with  hk  other  children  at  Gre- 
noble, to  watch  over  the  precious  re- 
maim  of  a  great  fortmie  engulfed  in 
the  general  deluge.  He  kept  his  &- 
niiy  in  a  state  oi  ultra-discipline,  and 
the  severity  of  the  father  had  not  al- 
ways an  agreeable  or  beneficial  efiect 
on  the  mind  of  Casimir.  The  assas- 
anatkm  of  Louis  XVL  was  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  and  confusion  of  mind 
and  spirit  to  Claude  Perier  and.  his 
sons.  They  had  taken  a  deep  and 
peisoiud  interest  in  the  first  events  of 
tbe  French  Revolution,  and  had  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  rise  of  the 
midifinig  dasses.  But  they  loathed 
the  ercesses  of  the  carmtUe — abhmred 
the  injustice  of  the  mob— groaned  be- 
neiEth  the  despotism  of  democracy-^ 
3* 


and  not  iinfi«quently  even  regretted 
tlie  Parliament  of  Vizille.  Ail  tins 
was  at  once  natural  and  praiseworthy. 
They  desired  freedom,  but  the  free* 
dom  of  the  law — ^they  loved  hberty— 
but  they  loved  justice  and  humanitj 
more. 

In  the  year  seven  of  the  republic, 
(1796),  Casimir  Perier  was  drawn  by 
the  Conscription  ;  and  he  had  to  take 
up  arms  for  a  cause  with  which  he  sym- 
pathized but  little.  Hs  had  seen  with 
distrust  the  rising  powers  of  ^Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  his  expedition  to  E^ypt,  and 
the  democratic  elections  of  tbe  year 
six.  He  had  rejoiced  at  the  annulling 
of  those  Sections  by  the  dzrectoral 
party,  and  viewed  this  blow  aimed  at 
the  ultra-republicans  with  delight 
And  yet  he  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  Directory,  for  it  was  neither  a  con* 
stitutional  nor  an  impartial  Govenw 
ment  It  displayed  great  activity,  but 
it  was  of  a  narrow  and  bustling  kind, 
and  Merlin  and  Treilhaud,  who  had 
succeeded  Camot  and  Barthelemy,* 
were  only  two  political  pettifoggers. 
But  to  Barrasj  the  young  Casimir 
was  especially  averse.  He  saw  that 
Barras  continued  his  dissdute  eourss 
of  life,  and  his  dh-ectoral  regency ;  he 
knew  that  his  palace  was  the  resort  of 
gamester?,  women  of  intrigue,  and 
stock-jobbers  of  every  kind. 

Hostilities  had  at  this  moment  conw 
menced  in  Italy,  and  upon  the  Rhine ; 
two  French  plenipotentiaries  had  been 
wickedly  assassinated,  at  some  distance 
fix>m  Rastadt,  by  Austrian  hussars ; 
,tlie  Diroctory,  apprized  of  the  march  of 
the  Russian  troops,  and  suspecting 
Austria,  obtained  from  the  Coi  nc'ls  a 
law,  empowering  them  to  fai 3d  re- 
cruits^ and  the  military  coMcription 
placed  200,000  young  men  at  the  dis- 
positicm  of  tiie  Republic  Casimir 
Perier  was  one  of  the  number.  At 
this  moment  the  troops  belonging  to 
the  most  impatient  powers,  and  #ho 
formed  the  vanguard  of  the  coalitioi^ 
had  commenced  the  attack.  The  King 
of  Niples  had  advanced  upon  Rome^ 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  levied 
troops  and  threatened  the  ligorian  Re- 
pubhc.  Casimir  left,  much  against  hii 
wiD,  as  "  adjairU  du  gemS"  and  in  tidi 
capacity  made  tbe  campai^  of  Italy 
from  1799  to  1801.  He  distinguished 
himself  under  the  walls  of  Mantua  «t 
the  combat  of  Santo-GKulio ;  but  ho 
always  looked  on  this  period  of  his 
life  as  the  least  interesting,  as  well  m 
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tbe  least  mM.    In  1801*  af^  the 

death  of  his  fitther,  he  i^>aiidoiied  the 
military  career  to  become  a  merchant, 
and  to  cany  with  him  into  the  com- 
msrcial  and  middling  claeses  thoee 
principles  of  order,  odedience,  and 
energy,  which  had  distinguished  him 
during  the  first  forty-ibur  years  of  liis 
life. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  by  the  bayonets  of 
Nap<^eon  had  siven  Casimir  Perier  a 
distaste  for  |)ohtical  life.  This  was 
to  him  a  violation  of  law,  a  final 
blow  against  liberty,  and  the  precur- 
sor  of  the  dcxnimon  of  brute  force. 
The  18A  Brumoire  killed  the  first 
Revolution.  The  Mjiistry  of  Casimir 
Perier  destroyed  the  second,  Napo- 
leon  caused  the  death  of  the  ^5^  by 
Wkgal  roeanr.  Casimir  Pener  en- 
sured the  overthrow  of  th^  secovid  by 
relying  solely  on  the  laws  and  the 
Charter.  But  the  victory  of  Marengo 
was  followed  by  a  general  peace,  by 
the  treaty  of  Lunevdle,  ana  Casimir 
Perier  returned  to  his  hearth  and  his 
iiome.  He  hailed  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
with  rapture ;  and  when  B<»iaparte 
directed  aU  Ins  attention  to  the  tnter^ 
nal  prosperity  of  tiie  republic,  Casi- 
mir Perier  hoped  for  better  days  for 
his  countiy ;  and  the  act  of  amnesty 
in  &vour  of  the  emigrants  won  foor 
ICapoleon  the  hearts  of  the  Perier  fa- 
mily. His  father  had  left  to  his  child- 
ren not  only  a  handsome  fortune,  but 
the  yet  greater  advantage  of  his  name 
and  his  credit  He  was  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  capacity,  who  formed  fine 
«nd  vast  establishments,  and  took  part 
in  nearly  all  the  commercial  institu- 
tions and  measures  which  were  cre- 
ated and  adopted  in  France,  after  the 
Revolution,  to  raise  the  c<»nmerce  and 
industry  df  the  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
His  ten  children,  in  dividing  equaUy 
tmong  them  his  fortune-^for  the  laws 
of  the  Revolution  had  abolished  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  rights  of  eldest 
children-~drew  yet  closer  the  family 
toother,  and  formed  between  them  that 
onion  which  has  always  subsisted,  and 
which  has  kept  the  family  in  a  state  of 
independence  and  elevation  in  times  of 
difficulty,  and  under  circumstances  of 
commercial  embarrassmoit.  Three 
brothers,  who  are  now  no  more,  were 
tK^^the  cbiefa  of  the  family.  M.  A'w- 
gustin  Perier  joined  to  ^in  enlightened 
and  cultivated  mind  the  solid  virtues 


cf  a  most  generocB  heart.  His  amln* 
tion  was  modest — his  soul  was  filled 
with  the  most  tender  afin^tions.  He 
remembered  that  his  father  always 
intended  him  to  sustain  in  Dauphiny 
the  name  he  had  left  behind  him— > 
and  there  he  therefore  fixed — and 
there  divided  his  time  between  the 
commerce  of  Grenoble  and  the  manii* 
factory  of  Viadlle,  wher6  he  created 
one  of  those  poalions  of  influence  and 
of  patronage  which  are  so  rare  in  that 
country.  The  French  are  nol  easei^ 
tially  a  commercial  people.  With 
the  exception  of  Lyons,  Grenoblei 
Alsace,  Normandy,  dt.  Quentin,  UUe^ 
and  Paris,  there  are  no  manufactories 
in  France.  The  manufactories  of 
Lyons  are  undoubtedly  very  consider, 
able — and  the  muslins  and  printed 
goods  of  Messrs.  Kiechlin  at  MalhaiK 
sen,  have  acquired  universal  fanoe. 
Bat  when  the  manufactories  of  France 
are  compared  with  tliose  of  England* 
or  even  with  those  of  Belgium,  their 
comparati^y  insignificant  character 
is  rendered  visible.  The  first  French 
RevolutioD,  in  destroying  large  forw 
tnnep,  in  overthrowing  public  credit^ 
and  in  equalizing  the  properties  of 
the  upper  and  middling  claesep ,  rea* 
dered  it  wholly  impossible  for  France 
to  compete  with  Great  Britain  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  unless  similar 
dis^rt^rR  should  befall  the  latter  coun- 
try. Large  fortunes  are  indispeiK 
sable  to  the  establishment  of  such  ma- 
nufisictories  as  those  of  Birmingham^ 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Shield. 
They  are  naiiancH  manufactoriee, 
though  c<nMlucted  bv  indiaduai  en- 
terpnse,  individual  kboiff,  and  indi. 
vidual  capital.  The  French  havd 
felt  this  so  much  ever  since  the  &«t 
Rev(dution,  that  various  national  and 
public  encouragements  have  beea 
given  to  d'fi^nt  French  manufac- 
tures with  the  view  of  rendering  them 
permanent;  and  the  tapestrv  manu. 
factories  of  Beauvais  and  of  toe  Grobe- 
lins,  as  weU  as  the  porcelain  manufac- 
tory of  Sevres  are  even  conducted  bv 
the  Gk)vemment  itself.  The  Fr»[ich 
have  endeavoured  to  combat  with  the 
default  of  capital  by  uniting  together 
five  or  six  moderate  fortunes  to  make 
one  large  trading  cqntal— 4>ut  in  aU 
^lost  all  cas^  the  parties  have  quarw 
relied  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
laige  establishments  have  been  cut  up 
into  half-a-dozen  small  ones.  Coo* 
tiniLDg  to  fed  tha  evil  of  this  state 
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of  tkinge,  tbe  nmbk  at  the  tery 
Bomem  we  are  writiqg,  are  umtiiig 
tflfether  in  the  coiniDercial  worid  to 
funiMrii  jomUstock  companiesy  or 
partnerahipB  by  share? ,  for  the  accom- 
pirfimnnT  of  objects  wliich  no  indivi- 
rfoal  fortunes  they  possess  would  ena- 
hfethem  otherwise  to  efiecr.  But  if 
we  examine  the  prospectuses  of  a 
vast  number  <^  thebe  associations, 
what  do  we  see?  Why*  ad^ially 
companies  formed  with  capitals  of 
iDirB,  scct  or  eigbt  thousaicd 
fOQinM  ! ! !  The  shares  at  L.4  each 
m  many,  many  cases-^end  whereas  a 
Wokingf  or  commercial  house  at  Bris- 
tol, Manchester,  liverpool,  or  Lon- 
don, wo<^  sign  a  cheque  for  ten 
tones  the  amount  as  an  cardlnary  af- 
iftir,  if  it  were  a  good  one,  and  pro- 
mwed  weQ,  taking  up(»i  iteelf  the 
whole  of  the  operation,  without  even 
dreaming  ot  a  partner  or  a  share,  the 
FVench  will  pid>lish  prospectuses, 
advertisemeitfs,  and  make  appeals  and 
caDs  fircm  Bayonne  to  Boulogne,,  and 
from  Perpicnan  to  St  VaUery,  to  ob- 
tain the  p^try  sums  of  four,  six,  or 
«ight  thousand  pounds  !  And  yet  the 
aharebdders  in  these  chandler  shop 
sDcietieB  expect  to  make  fortunes- 
are  quite  astonished  that  they  do  not 
neU  large  revenues — and  point  to 
England  wad  her  vast  commercial  en« 
terpdsee— just  as  if  any  real  compari- 
son cotdd  be  instituted  between  the 
eokMsal  characta*  of  the  one  and  the 
Biol»-faiU  littleness  of  the  other.  The 
ipconies,  as  well  as  the  insignificant 
•^  capUals^^^  as  they  arc  called,  of  these 
asBOciations  are  absorbed  by  the  rent, 
taxes,  salaries,  and  even  ^  stationary*' 
consimied  in  the  manu&ctory,  and 
the  French  have  found,  and  will  find, 
that  aU  these  LiOipudan  attempts  to 
vie  with  the  fortunes  and.  manu&c- 
tnries  of  Great  Britain  will  ever  fafl. 
The  credit,  fortunes,  enterprises  and 
confidence  of  a  coimtry  are  not  created 
in  years,  but  in  age9---and  when  once 
destroyed,  ages  must  again  elapse  be- 
fore they  again  exist*  Look,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  present  state  of  the 
Question  of  iron  raUways  in  France, 
m  fiance  th^e  is  trtm^ut  the  iron 
nmes  are  not  woriLod.  And  whyT 
Becanae  tbei«  is  no  sfKte  capital  to 
wock  them  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make 
them  profitable.  In  France  there  is 
«oa)— and  in  abimdance — recent  ex- 
periments and  soundings  have  proved 
llw  to.demoDStratioQ — >but  the  col- 


lieries are  ml  worked — and  why  ?  For 
tho  same  reason — there  is  not  capital 
enough  to  work  them  on  a  lazge  BC6le\ 
and  even  when  they  are  worked,  as  is 
now  more  the  case  than  formerly,  there 
are  no  raihoads  down  to  river  naviga^ 
tion,  and  river  navigation  is  stopped  up. 
There  are  no  canal^-H>r  the  canals  are 
unfinished  or  blocked  up.  The  price  of 
French  pig-iron  is  dearer  than  that  of 
British  pig-iron  in  the^  French  mar« 
ket,  notwithFtanding  all  the  protectioo 
affiirded  to  the  products  of  France  by 
a  heavy  duty  on  imported  iron,  and 
notwithstanding  the  expenses  d[  freight 
and  tonna^  port  duties,  and  other 
French  shipping  charges.  And  what 
is  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  ?  Why,  that  to  make  French 
railroad?,  British  raik  must  be  used, 
as  to  make  French  hardwares,  British 
coals  and  Belgian  coals  are  consumed. 
The  French  have  recently  been  mak- 
ing the  experiments  of  feeding  their 
furnaces  and  manufictorios  with 
French  and  Belgian  coals — ^but  the 
supply  was  not  sufficientr— «nd  the 
duty  on  British  coals  was  obliged  to 
be  lowered,  to  meet  the  demaml  for 
that  article — or  the  French  manufoo- 
torles  making  use  of  coals  must  have 
been  altogether  stopped. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  dear. 
The  French  have  no  ftntunes.  Thw 
cannot  afford  to  wait,  they  cannot  a£» ' 
ford  to  sink  capital  upcm  capital  in 
mines  and  in  foiges,  and  t6  sink 
shafte,  and  to  drain  mines,  and  to  pump 
out  by  steam-engmes  whole  rivers  of 
water.  They  must  have  the  ready 
return  of  the  penny..  They  have  not 
a  sufficiency  of  gold,  sHver,  or  credit, 
to  wait  for  years  before  an  enterprist 
shall  be  successful.  They  will  find 
their  lA  or  their  L20  for  shares  in 
an  "omnibus"  or  a  "cabriolet  esta- 
blishment," because  it  is  a  ready  mowj 
concern — the  returns  are  immediate 
—dividends  of  some  sort  or  other  are 
at  once  paid — and  the  •*  wrf  au  fm^* 
of  the  poor  renter  is  kept  boiling. 
Nothing  has  so  much  astonished  the 
FrencliK-Bo,  not  even  the  suoeesses 
of  their  own.Napdeon — as  the  perse- 
verance of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Thames  l\amd  in  their  gigantio 
work,  notwithstanding  the  repee^ 
invaskm  of  the  hoaiy-headed  fother 
into  the  works  below.  In  Franoe 
such  an  undertaking  might  have  been 
conceived,  and  mi|^  have  been  com- 
menced—but if  i&  Seine  had  twice 
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poured  its  Btreams  into  the  works, 
the  old  stones  and  bricks  would  have 
been  sold  **  aux  enchereSy*  and  the 
shareholders  would  have  divided 
ainoDgst  them  the  remnant  of  the 
fonds  and  the  produce.  And  let  not 
this  be  ascribed  to  the  wron^  cause* 
The  French  do  rwt  want  either  pa- 
tience or  perseverance — but  th^y  want 
capita],  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
their  banks  and  bankers  are  often  em- 
barrassed to  discount  jC4000 ;  that  their 
manufacturers  and  manufactories  are 
at  a  stand  instead  of  bein^  in  activ- 
ity; that  the  Government  is  obliged 
to  propose  to  take  in  hand  all  great 
works  itself;  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  we  are  writing  these  lines, 
appeals  arc  being  made  in  the  public 
journals  of  London,  Brussels,  and 
Amsterdam,  to  the  English,  the  ^A* 
gianp,  and  the  Dutch,  to  come  for- 
ward to  take  shares  in  the  companies 
pr(^x)sed  to  be  formed  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  various  railroads  in 
France.  When  similar  projects  are 
started  in  England,  are  appeals  made 
to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  tlie 
Belgians  there?  No — ^English  capi- 
tal is  sufficient  for  English  enterprises 
— bat  this  is  vol  the  case  in  France — 
for  her  merchants  have  neither  the 
precious  metals,  nor  the  paper,  nor 
the  credit  sufficient  to  enable  them 
alone  to  cany  the  objects  they  pro- 
pose into  effect  Look  at  the  sub- 
scription-list for  the  shares  in  the 
railroad  company  from  Paris  to  Brus- 
sels, and  we  see  that  though  months 
have  elaj^ed  since  it  was  beguu,  the 
sum  required  cannot  be  raised,  though 
only  one-fifth  is  required  as  a  deposit. 
And  when  we  thus  write,  it  is  not 
reproachfully,  or  spitefuHv,  or  vaunt- 
ingly,  and  with  haughtiness;  but 
when  we  thus  write,  it  is  to  assert  a 
great  fact,  that  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  or  rather  of  1793  in  France,  de- 
stToved  national  credit,  private  ca- 
pita], and  the  means  of  rendering 
Prance  a  powerfid  commercial  coun- 
try. We  know  well  that  we  shall  be 
told  that  the  division  of  property  into 
smaU  fortunes  is  the  developem^nt  of 
the  "greatest  happiness  principle" — 
and  Doctor  Bownng,  who  has  la- 
boured so  long  and  so  misuccessfully 
in  Prance  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
equal  justice  kx  British  commerce, 
and  British  merchants,  w^U  prate  to 
us  abotlt  his  Jeremy  Benthamism, 
and  about  the  comfort  and  happiness 


of  the. k) war  ordeis  m  France,  wifli 
their  pcr^h  of  land  and  their  pig  up- 
on it.  But  we  also  have  visited 
France,  in  the  length  and  in .  the 
breadth  thefeof-— and  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  the  situation 
both  of  the  manufacturing  and  the 
agricultural  poor  is  fiar,  Very  fiar  su- 
perior in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wale?,  to  the  peasantiy  or  manufisM^ 
turing  workmen  of  Prance.  They 
are  more  healthy,  cleanly,  comfort- 
able, better  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and 
are  more  moral,  and  more  reUgioos. 
We  have  purposely  made  this  diseer- 
tation,  because,  though  the  family  of 
Perier  diJ  all  they  could  doy  with 
comparatively  large  capital,  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  their  coun- 
try— ^yet,  aher  all,  their  resources 
were  very  small  mdeed,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  Manchester  man- 
ufacturer. 

The  next  son,  M.  Scipion  Perier, 
was  a  man  of  profound  scientific 
knowlodgey  deep  and  unaffected  piety 
—was  so  virtuous  as  to  be  even  scru- 
pulous to  a  failing — and  was  uniform^ 
calm  and  dignified  in  the  midst  of  an 
impassioned  and  animated  femily. 
But  Scipion  was  really  a  man  of  lively 
imagination,  and  even  passionate  soul 
— ^but  he  was,  diuing  his  .  whde  life, 
making  one  constant  effort  to  re{M'ea8 
his  ardour,  and  maintain  an  external 
dignity  anJ  serenity. 

Casimir  Perier,  with  a  character 
less  equable,  much  more  susceptible^ 
and  with  a  mind  much  less  adorned^ 
but  possessing  that  coup  $  ail  which 
seizes  and  perceives  truth,  which  cor- 
rectly estimates  the  possible,  and  as- 
sures success,  associated  with  Scipion^ 
and  founded  together  at  Pans  a 
Banking  Housey  known  and  respected 
throughout  all  Europe.  Their  spe- 
culations,  however,  were  of  a  veiy 
different  nature  from  those  of  a  London  ' 
banker.  They  engaged  in  all  sorts 
of  mercantile  transactions,  and  the 
bank  alone  was  only  the  mmns  of 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  in- 
dustry with  greater  advantage:  M- 
Casimir  Perier  displayed  much  pene- 
tration, prudence,  and  judgment — ^but 
he  was  never  assiduous  in  the  mimite 
details  of  business.  Whilst  Scipion 
had  a  prudent  and  enlightened  mind^ 
the  talents  of  an  admmistrator,  the 
love  of  the  detaOs  of  business,  and 
the  spirit  of  daily  apphcation,  he  yet 
often  hesitated  as  to  the  coarse  to  he 
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tdopted,  and  had  no  confidence  in  his 
own  jndgment.  Casimir  Perier,  on 
tbe  contrary,  had  decimon  and  tact, 
and  thoB  coaapleted  the  character 
and  josi  leputatioB  of  the  house. 
There,  as  hereafter  in  public  life,  he 
showed  that  he  was  mode  to  govern 
and  HOC  to  adminieter. 

The  Restoration  gave  peace  to 
fnaoe ;  and^reat  as  are  always  the 
advantages  of  peace  to  every  country , 
thc^  were  for  France  of  greater  value 
and  importance  than  to  most  nations, 
mder  even  extraordinary  drcum- 
alances.  Peace  and  blierty — even 
moderate,  rational  liberty — were  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  ;  and«  from  1815  to 
1825,  individtuJ  fiKtunes  received  an 
augineutation  for  which  no  parallel  is 
to  oe  found  in  the  histcny  <rf  any 
people.  They  were  tea  years  of  ma- 
teiil  and  pfa^cal  ameboratioB,  which 
Casimir  Pener  admitted  to  be  unri* 
vaBed,  and  always  spoke  of  them  as 
lueh.  Hie  country  was  wearied  of 
'^Ae  drum's  ducorthnU  sounf^ — ^was 
teuBted  with  glory  and  with  blood— 
and  soDi^  iKit  for  lamrele,  but  for  re- 
pose. SL  Casimir  Perier  devoted  the 
greatpst  portion  of  these  ten  years  to 
DBefJ  labrvnrs  and  to  the  ?rq«jj8ition 
of  personal  wealth.  The  Bourbons 
might  have  secured  his  aflbction  by 
consolting  him,  his  c<Hifidence  by  con. 
^&Qg  in  him,  and  his  devotion  by  es- 
teenung  him.  How  was  it  that  this 
did  not  takepbcet  There  were  two 
leasoDs,  and  they  must  be  recorded 
w^  equal  frankness  and  fidelity.  The 
Jim  was,  that  M.  Casimir  Pener  was 
SQSfrfeioBS  <rf  the  Restoration.  And 
why?  He  had  never  known  the 
Bourbons;  he  <wa8  but  a  young  man 
iHien  they  were  exiled ;  he  had  for- 
gotten, in  the  horroTB  of  the  republic 
and  in  the  wars  of  the  empire,  even 
the  names  of  his  princes.  He  had 
been  taught  to  bcheve  that  they  were 
an  isola^  race— that  they  had  no 
mipathy  in  common  with  France — 
toat  they  had  never  for]given  the  mur- 
der of  the  members  of  their  &mily — 
that  they  were  surrounded  only  by 
panper  peers  or  by  Papist  priestp,  and 
that  th^  retmrned  to  France,  not  as 
Others  and  brotherp,  but  as  conquororB 
and  tyrant?.  He  was  also  taught  to 
befievethat  the  Bourbons  had  noaf- 
fection  for  the  middb'ng  dasses — ^took 
10  interest  in  the  progress  of  trade, 
£oounerc^  manu&ctureff  the  arts  and 


the  sciences — and  only  £^  happy  in 
the  society  of  a  chosen  few,  who  wer« 
members  of  the  old  nobility,  and  who 
had  remained  feithiul  amidst  all  the 
infidelity  and  distrust  of  so  many  for- 
mer partisans.  The  consequence  ol 
this  conviction  was  that  Casimir  Pe- 
rier and  the  men  of  his  party,  instead 
of  rallying  round  the  throne,  stood 
aloof;  and,  instead  of  devoting  their 
talentp,  infiuence,  and  property,  aH  of 
which  they  possessed,  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  hands  of  the  (xoveniraent, 
and  to  enlightenin£[  tlie  throne,  as  to 
the  wants,  prejuoiceF,  and  wishes  of 
men  esEentiaDy  loyal  at  heart,  but 
who  were  mistaken  as  to  the  characters 
of  their  princes,  they  by  degrees  got 
iq>  a  parliamentary  o{^)08ition,  and 
joined  tnemselves  to  men  whose,  prin- 
cii^es  and  doctrines  they  have  smce 
been  compelled  not  merely  to  repu- 
diate, but  also  to  reprers.  So  nr, 
then,  M.  Casimir  Perier  and  his  friends 
were  to  blame. 

But  there  was  a  second  reason  why 
Casimir  Perier  and  the  mercantile  and 
mmu&ctoring  party  belonged  to  the 
Opposition,  ana  tbiat  was  the  fouh  of 
the  court  and  of  the  Popish  clergy. 
The  Royal  family  was  made  to  believo 
that  all  who  were  not  violent  Ro- 
manists were  Jacobins  or  Revdo- 
tionists.  Thus  they  viewed  with  dis- 
trust such  men  even  as  Casimir  Penec. 
This  exclusiveness  was  the  fault  of  the 
Ultra-Papist  party.  Whenever  Louis 
XVm.  and  Charles  X.  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  these  counsellors,  and  act^  as 
their  warm  hearts  dictated,  and  their 
own  superior  minds  suggested,  they 
always  acted  wisely  and  weU.  Then 
the  mercantile  and  manu&cttrring 
classes  drew  aear  to  them.  Then 
upions  were  formed  between  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  country.  Then " 
the  throne  became  solid  as  well  as 
brilliant,  and  then  Prance  was  flour- 
ishing and  happy.  Thus  Casimir 
Perier  QxA  his  friends  were  to  blasoe 
for  not  separating  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  their  princes  from  the  Popish 
priests ;  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
m  its  turn  to  be  censured  for  adopt- 
ing too  implicitly  the  opinions  of  those 
who  represented  all  as  opposed  to  the 
throne  who  were  not  Ultra-Romanists, 

It  is  not  true  that  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  ever  sighed,  or 
hoped,  or  desired,  or  even  dre^unt  of 
re-establishing  the  old  and  absolute 
nxnurohy  of  f^rance.    Louis  XYIIL 
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-was  attached,  nay,  deyoCed  to  the 
dmter  ;  and  if  his  counseUorB  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  members  of  the 
0|^x)6ition  on  the  other,  had  been 
eqc^y  sincere,  his  reign  would  have 
been  more  happy,'  and  France  more 
united.  But  in  thip,  as  in  aknost  every 
other  page  of  modem  history,  we  read 
this  &ct,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  at  once  an  enemy  to  the 
rigbtfiil  stability  and  true  legitimate 
popularity  of  tfaie  throne,  and  to'  the 
lawfuJ,  moderate,  and  rational  liber- 
ties of  the  peof^e. 

M.  Casimir  Perier  never  ]m>claimed 
lumself,  however,  the  enemy  of  the  Re- 
storatioD— never  spoke  with  disrespect 
or  d^oyalty  of  his  kings  or  princes — 
never  encouraged  the  k>w  ribaldry  oif 
the  ultra-school  of  pditics,  and  kept 
his  position  as  a  man  distinct  from  the 
midtitude  who  then  hastened  to  attack 
unceaamgly  the  throne  and  the  mo- 
narchy. 

The  celebrated  loans  of  1817  first 
brought  M.  Cas'mbr  Perier  before  the 
pabLc  as  a  nolitician  and  a  financier. 
Three  hundred  milli^ss  of  firmcs  of 
extraordinary  resources  appeared  ne- 
cessary to  balance  the  budget  of  that 
year  ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
foreign  capitafiRts,  who  en^^  to 
advance  about  two-thiids  of  mat  snm 
in  exchange  for  nearly  double  the 
amount  in  capital,  besides  otlier  im- 
mediate advantages  of  a  most  burden- 
some and  too  lucrative  a  nature.  Yet 
the  arrangement,  though  onerous,  was 
necessary  ;  bat  it  -  weighed  heavy  on 
the  heart  of  Casimir  Perier.  He  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  attacked 
it, — ^Re/lexirms  sur  leprqfet  d'  Em- 
pn/n/,"— and  so  great  was  the  efibct  it 
produced  oa  the  public  mind,  that  the 
Oovemment  modified  the  financial 
treaty  it  concluded,  and  made  much 
better  terms.  He  published,  in  1817 
and  1818,  two  other  pamphlets  on  this 
important  qnestioo. 

On  the  25th  September,  1817,  M. 
Casim'r  Perier  was,  for  the  firat  time, 
elected  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  department  de  la 
Seine.  When  he  was  elected,  he  was 
not  of  the  a^fe,  (forty,)  required  by  the 
law,  but  before  the  Chambers  met  he 
bad  attained  it.  If  the  Grovemment  of 
that  day  had  been  disponed  to  be  rigid, 
it  might  have  opposed  his  admission  ; 
but  it  contented  itself  with  introducing 
a  law,  that  m  future  a  Deputy  must  be 


forty  years  of  age  when  returned  by 
the  electors. 

The  conduct  of  Casimir  Perier  from 
1817  to  laSO,  as  member  of  the  Ciiam- 
her  of  Deputies,  is  not  entitled  either 
to  unqualmed  praise,  or  to  indiscrimi- 
nate censure.  When  he  entered  the 
Chamber  it  was  as  a  Constitutsonaliflt^ 
as  a  Charterist,  and  not  as  a  member 
of  the  Opposition.  When  in  1817» 
the  Government  was  popular,  he  sup- 
ported it,  and  at  the  beginning  of  his 
parliamentary  career  he  showed  a  de. 
votedness  to  the  monarchy,  and  rather 
a  querulous  independence  than  a 
downri£^ht  hostiHty  to  the  Mimstrjr. 
Thoujghthe  spirit  of  the  times,  his 
vivacity  of  character,  and  a  certain 
portion  of  distrust  in  his  ccmpositioDy 
naturally  conducted  him  towards  the 
OppositicK),  stOl  kis  most  profound 
convictions,  the  traditions  of  his  fa* 
mOy,  and  the  habits  df  his  entire  liie 
made  him  detest  disorder,  and  dis- 
courage  ull  attempts  at  overthrow. 
Even  when  most  severe  in  his  attacks 
on  the  Government,  he  uniformly  ac- 
knowledged the  respect  due  to  the 
Govemiiieiit  itself;  and  at  this  first 
epoch  of  his  parliamentary  life  hie 
opposition  was  moderate,  and  even 
sometmes  bencvt^ent.  This  was  the 
time  to  have  gained  M.  Caahnir 
Perier.  He  was  then  forty  years  of 
age  ; — ^h's  popularity  was  consider- 
able ; — ^his  fortune  was  great ; — his 
family  was  respectable  ; — he  repre- 
sented the  middling  classes.  TTien 
was  the  time  for  tho  throne  to  have 
availed  itself  of  his  talents  and  secured 
his  devotednesp.. 

When,  in  1818,  the  Opposition  be- 
came mere  ^stematic,  violent,  and 
personal,  M.  Casimir  Perier  did  not 
belong  to  it  He  occupied  his  atten- 
tion with  subjects  of  a  financial  'and 
econom-cal  character.  He  demanded 
that,  all  financial  operations  should  be 
ccmdncted  as  they  were  then  conducted 
by  the  Tory  Government  of  England  ; 
he  demanded  that  all  contracts  should 
be  public,  and  made  by  tender,  and 
that  aM  reasonable  retrenchments 
should  be  made  in  the  public  expendi- 
ture, — some  which  were  thought  rea- 
sonable, others  excessive ;  but  be 
asked  for  what  he  did  ask  with  mode* 
ration  and  lovalty. 

Prom  1820  to  1823,  the  congest  be* 
came  of  another  character  ;  the  Op* 
position  had  demanded  too  much,  and 
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CismT  P^ner  alwafs  admitted  H. 
The  GDvemment  refused  too  much,' 
and  a  conflict  between  two  eysteaiB 
faroaght  about  such  a  diissidciico  as  to 
amount  almost  to  a  civil  war.  The 
moBiaicby  became  too  distrusti'ul ;  tiie 
Op^ioeitioii  returned  towards  tlie  Revo- 
mxL  Tlie  Government  ^nted  too 
zeadily  and  retracted  too  h^tily.  The 
0{>poatioa  aflected  a  love  for  the 
charter,  though  to  it  they  were  really 
<»posed«  aiid  pretended  that  thev 
flooukl  be  satisfiod  with  the  honest  fiif- 
filment  of  its  conditions,  when,  in. 
tmth,  tbey  were  always  labouring  to 
extend  those  conditions  and  alter  its 
spirit.  The  charter  of  1814  was  essen^ 
tialiy  monarchical;  its  authors,  the 
circiMnstances  under  which  it  was 
granted,  the  epoch  when  it  was  made, 
all  proved  that  it  was  intended  to  be, 
as  It  wap,  monarchicaL  The  Opposi- 
doD  ^-ished  to  give  it  another  charac- 
ter; they  pretended  that  France  only 
sobmitted  to  the  BduHxhis  on  ccmdi- 
tioD  of  having  a  charter.  This  was 
^se.  Louis  XVIII.  might  have  re- 
established  the  old  monarchy  without 
any  charter  at  aO,  thoiu^h  its  chances 
of  duration  would  un<toubtedly  have 
dimmiflhed*  It  is  no^  true  that  the 
fVench  would  have  made  a  war  against 
tbeir  ninca;  and  the  Restoration,  ra- 
ther than  have  submitted,  in  1814,  to 
an  absolute  monarchy.  They  were 
much  more  wearied  of  the  bloodshed 
and  evils  of  the  empire  than  they  were 
oC  its  despotism. 

The  Opposition  was  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  Spanish  var^  as  well  as 
QQ  many  other  questions,  from  1820  to 
1823,  into  two  parties.  Casim'r  Pe- 
rio*  and  M.  Goizot  belonged  to  the 
moderate  and  trul^  constituticHial  par- 
ty. The  oi^Kfiition  of  others  was 
nothing  short  of  conspbacy;  unibr- 
tmat^  the  counsellors  of  the  Crown 
too  frequently  induced  the  Throne  to 
view  the  Opposition  en  masse^  in^ 
stead  of  6eparatel]r,  and  ^  all  who  were 
not  fcr  the  Administration  were  set 
down  as  enemies  to  the  dynasty." 
TIbs  was  unjust,  but  it  was  the  £aiult 
«f  the  P^fnst  party. 

Casinnr  Perier  in  1823,  as  in  1831, 
willed  for  tho  Cbarta,  and  for  nothing 
more  than  the  Charta.  The  Bourbons 
heU  the  same  sentiments,  but  the  Min- 
stere  of  tbe  CrowB»  on  the  one  side, 
wid»d  for  Jess  than  the  Cbarta ;  and 
&e  nbra-Oppositian,  on  the  other  side, 
beared  mare  tlian  the  Cbarta.    ThuB 


the  eonfl'tet  became  desperate,  and  this 
portioD  of  the  Restoration  wa^i  ons 
continued  scene  of  useless  and  depbr- 
able  conflicts.  Casim'r  Perier  ha(i  no 
idea  of  chanmuff  the  laws,  but  by  the 
laws.  He  liad  no  notion  of  revolt- 
iug  against  an  established  Cbarta, 
dynasty,  and  laws.  lie  had  seen 
enough  oi  the  first  Revdution  to  mike 
him  a  ewom  foe  to  any  other,  and  his 
intentions  were  Conservative,  and  his 
principles  moderate.  Yet  how  pas-^ 
siooate,  bitter,  and  sometjnes  vehe- 
ment and  satirical  were  his  speeches  ! 
He  did  not  spare  a  sin^  fault,  he  did 
not  allow  to  escape  him  a  single  error. 
He  attacked  the  Gavemmsnt  without 
ceasing  and  without  pity ;  and  annoy- 
ed that  his  motives  were  misundeiw 
stood,  and  that  he  was  suspected  of  a 
want  of  loyalty  to  his  princes,  because 
he  opposed  their  counsellors,  he  be- 
came increasingly  bitter,  and  at  last 
was  personal  and  vident  Yet  still 
ho  was  q>posed  to  any  thiziff  like  re- 
volution, and  when  his  panmmentary 
friends  counselled  *^  extra  l^al  mea-> 
suresy**  he  always  replied,  *^  our  cure  is 
in  the  Charta." 

Casimir  Perier  was  not  loved  by  the 
La&yettes,  Lamarques,  Lafitte?,  Sal- 
vertes,  Mmuols,  die.  &c  of  the  Resto- 
ration. He  was  too  l^al  for  them. 
Foy  was  the  nearest  to  mm»  after  Goi- 
zot,   Perier  was  too  honest  for  the 

Opposition ^too  sincere    a  constitu* 

tionalist  or  a  charterist  for  them. 

In  1824  the  new  elections  were 
made,  after  the  war  in  Spain.  The 
elections  were  Royalist — Liberalism 
was  laid  low ;  but  Casimir  Perier  was 
one  of  the  veiy  few  who  were  returned 
to  the  new  Chamber.  The  absence 
of  the  uhra-Uberal  party  delighted 
him.  He  had  more  force,  more  scope, 
more  influence.  He  was  the  opponent 
of  De  Villele,  and  he  conducted  his 
opposition  with  talent,  firmness,  and 
lo3ralty.  Bat  M.  De  Villele  was  too 
powerful  an  adversary  to  be  easily 
overthrown.  He  was  supported  by 
the  most  compact  and  bcKnogeneous 
majority  ever  yet  seen  in  any  countiy. 
He  was  indifierent  to  the  seductions  of 
the  imagination — inaccessible  to  tliose 
of  passion — always  present,  always 
calm — ^his  personal  prudence  was  imi- 
versally  admitted — his  mind  was  flex, 
ible,  and  fertile  in  resouroes~^he  had 
a  fine  talent  and  a  ^at  character^ 
and  he  exercised  an  mfluence  over  the 
Chambers  and  France,  which  Casimir 
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Perier  always  acknowled^  with  re- 
qiect,  and  spoke  of  m  terms  of  sincere 
admiration. 

Frwn  1824  to  1827,  the  whole  bur- 
den of  the  Opposition  rested  on  Casimir 
Perier.  He  made  manj  nrlstakes  and 
adopted  many  errorp,  but  he  was  no 
c(»ispirator,  no  revolutionist,  no  ene- 
my to  his  ICng,  and  no  rebel  He 
read  the  Charta  differently  frdm  the 
counsellor  of  the  Crown,  but  he  be- 
heved  the  throne  to  be  as  essential  to 
France  as  was  France  to  the  throne. 

The  elections  of  1827  changed  the 
system  of  the  Crovemment  A  new 
Ministry  was  karmed,  and  the  Crown, 
of  its  own  accord,  appointed  an  Admi- 
nistration  in  hmmcmy  with  the  sane 
and  moderate  portion  of  public  opi- 
nion. The  Viscount  de  Martignac 
was  a  man  of  a  million.  His  eloquence, 
his  good  £sLith,  his  virtue,  his  sincerity, 
bis  attachment  to  his  piincePf  and  yet 
his  love  of  rational  liberty,  pointed 
him  out  a^  ^  the"  man  of  the  epoch. 
But  the  Opposition  dealt  un&irly  witli 
him.  Instead  of  rallying  round  him, 
they  deserted  hira  ;  instead  of  second- 
ing, they  attacked  him.  Casimir  Pe- 
rier said,  that  it  appeared  to  him  "  im- 
possible de  /aire  vtvre  la  dmastie  avec 
Untie  la  Charte — el  sans  touie  la  Charte 
de  drfendre  la  dynastieJ'  This  was 
a  remarkable  truth,  as  it  was  after- 
wards reduced  to  iM*actice.  In  ren- 
dering jusUce  to  the  conciliatory  in- 
tentioao,  and  to  the  moderate  enbrts 
of  the  Martignac  Ministry,  he  doubted 
its  Ibrce  and  its  duration.  He  would 
not  attack  nor  oppose  it,  because  he 
considered  its  nomination  a  concession 
made  by  the  throne  to  the  opinions  of 
the  electoral  body ;  but  he  was  one  of 
those  who  believed  that  a  conflict  be- 
tween  tiie  Bourbons  and  the  Opposi- 
tion of  the  Ultra  party  would,  some 
day,  sooner  or  later,  be  almost  a  ne- 
cessi^ ;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  it 
would  end  either  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  monarchy  ot  in  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  Papist  par^. 

The  appointment  of  the  Polignac 
Administration  led  to  the  conflict  he 
anticipated,  but  not  to  the  result  he 
had  expected.  He  never  would  hear 
of  a  change  of  dynasty;  he  never 
wrote  diati^es  or  treason  against  the 
irapeau  blanc.  He  thought  that  the 
priert  party  would  be  overthrown,  and 
that  the  King  and  royal  &mily  ^couki 
thenceforth  be  compelled  to  adilress 
itoelf  to  the  Conservative  portiai  of 


the  Whig  par^.  He  never  went  fur- 
ther than  Earl  Grey,  and  would  have 
b^en  delighted  to  see  Endand  govern- 
ed by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Cord  Stanlej, 
and  Sir  James  GrahaoL 

Before  we  turn  to  the  Revolution  of 
1880,  and  the  subsequent  life  of  M. 
Casimir  Pener,  we  n«  Jt  be  allowed  to 
say  a  word  on  the  ordinance  qfJitbff 
I830y  and  on  the  labourF,  pariament- 
ary  and  otherwise,  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  during  the  Restoration. 

The  Pohgnac  Administration  was 
not  an  isolated  event.  After  three 
years  of  concession,  the  Opposition 
had  become  audaciously  anti-monar- 
chical and  impudently  revolutioiKaiy. 
We  do  not  mean  to  comprise  Casimir 
Perier  in  this  censure.  But,  as  to  the 
Opposition  generally,  the  &ct  catmot 
be  doubted.  The  cry  for  ^^  {he  Char- 
tOj  the  whole  Charta,  and  nothing  btd 
(he  Charta!'  was  Jesuitical  and  mlse. 
The  chiefe  of  the  Opposition  have  since 
admitted  it.  I'his  cry  was  raised  in 
order  that  France  might  not  be  alarm- 
ed. If  France  had  had  an  idea  that  a 
revolution  and  change  of  dynasty  had 
been  intended,  the  Opposition  would 
not  have  had  a  single  representative 
in  the  Chamber,  even  in  1827.  The 
Chamber  of  1828  acted  most  un- 
worthily. The  Opposition  acted  most 
dishonestly.  The  commercial  and  de-  . 
partmentd  laws  of  1828,  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  pass, 
as  proposed  by  the  Gk)vemment,  were 
the  greatest  concessicHis  ever  made  by 
any  monarchical  Government  to  any 
people ;  and  the  very  men  who  adced 
more  in  1828  would,  in  1831,  have 
been  delighted  to  have  granted  leas. 
The  opposition  of  the  OppositioD  to 
the  Mmtignac  Ministry  we  call  dis- 
graceful. It  was  senseless,  unprin- 
cipled, and  anarchical.  It  alarmea  the 
throne,  disturbed  the  country,  and  agi- 
tated the  whole  of  Europe.  Well 
might  M.  Martignac  exclaim,  ««We 
mc^  m  the  mid^  of  anarchv.'*  What 
was  to  be  done?  To  make  farther 
concessions  was  impossible.  To  with- 
draw those  which  were  made  would  be 
imprudent  Yet  something  must  be 
done.  The  Government  coold  not  re- 
main stationary.  The  priest  party 
was  then  called  on  for  its  counsels. 
They  were  listened  to.  A  return  to 
a  counter-revolution  \^'as  advised,  and 
the  Polignac  Administration  was 
named.  The  opposition,  even  to  the 
creafioQ  of  that   Cabinet,  wai 
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evil  wfakli  ttveateoed  the  total  over- 
throw  of  the  Freocli  mooarcliy.  When 
the  evil  had  been  met  and  remedied,  it 
was  always  intended  by  Charies  X.  to 
restore  the  Charta  unchanged  to  the 
French  people. 
Let  us  uuw  return  to  Casimir  Perier. 
In  the  Session  of  1817  M.  Perier 
made  eight  speeches,  but  the  most  re- 
markable  were  two  which  be  delivered 
"^^me  against  the  biU  for  the  repres- 
sion  of  the  abuses  of  the  prest-,  and 
the  other  in  favour  of  an  ameudinent» 
OppositioQ  said,  ^N^impr.iie^  n'tm-  tending  to  estabhsh  the  necessity  for 
mte^  Chaste  MxnisUre  V*  and  Charies  the  contracting  of  public  loans  by  pub- 
A.  disserved  the  Chamber  and  appeal-  lie  tendeiB,  and,  as  in  England,  openly, 
ed  to  the  Electoral  CoUegesi  The  and  in  the  &ce  of  the  world,  and  to 
Chamber  met.     A  n^ajofity  of  forty   the  beet  bidders. 


BMUflruuB,  re? uluUoiitry ;  no  proiMk 
aoos  were  attended  to-MM>  assurances 
were  regarded — no  measures  were  ex^ 
«amied — no  proclamatians  were  even 
read ;  but  one  deep  tremendous  howl 
WIS  set  up  by  the  press,  the  dubs,  the 
schools,  and  the  Opposition  Deputies ; 
sad  **  Down  with  the  Polignac  Admi- 
mstratioa  !'*  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
What  was  to  be  done!  The  Throne 
sBul, «« I  have  the  right  to  name  mv 
€wn  Ministers."  The  Ministers  said, 
**  Wait  and  examine  our  acts."    The 


voted  an  insolent  address  to  tli«  King. 
It  was  an  mfirn^ement  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  a  direct  and  palpable  in- 
tnDgSanessL  The  Chamber  wasdis- 
sohred  again.  The  same  men  were 
retmned  Associations  had  been  form, 
ed  by  the  Opposition  of  an  iDegal 
character :  some  to  control  the  elec* 


In  1818  he  pronounced  ten  speeches^ 
nearly  all  of  a  financial  character  ;  but 
those  which  attracted  most  attention 
were  his  speecbes  relative  to  the  float- 
ing debtp,  and  as  to  the  caution  money 
to  be  supphed  by  journalp,  as  a  secu- 
rity ftyr  the  payment  ot'  the  fines  which 
might     be  imposed    upon  them   for 


tkns,  and  others  to  refuse  the  payment  breaches  of  the  law. 

of  taxes;  but  Casimir  Perier  Htood  aloof  In  the  Session   of  1819  be  made 

from  aD.    He  lodced  with  sorrow  and  twenty  speeches.     He  attacked   the 

sadness   to  the  approaching  conflict,  censorship ; opposed  the  coal-tax;  op- 

But  still  the  question  returned,   What  posed  the  electoral  law ;  opposed  the 

was  to  be  done!  The  Charta  of  1814  double  vote ;   opposed  tlie  gambling. 
contained  a  special  article,  which 


and   defended  the   ri^ts  of 
JPrench  shipping  in  American  ports. 

In  the  Session  of  1820  he  made 
fifty-six  speeches,  and  addressed  the 
Cramber,  in  the  coivse  of  that  year,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Naples  Revolut'on ; 
the  charge  made  ai^ainst  the  CqU 
Oattche  by  M.  de  Serre;  the  right  of 


ich  pro- 
vided  that,  in  special  cases,  ana  to 
meet  special  dimcnitiee,  the  Charta 
migfat  be  siujxTtded  by  the  Throne. 
No  article  proved  more  clearly  than 
this  dmt  the  Charta  of  1814  was  es- 
sentially monarchicttL    The  King  now 

lelt    that     a    temporary    suspension  ,  .  „ 

must  take  pLice ;  but  we  know  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  amend 
we  assert  an  historical  truth  when  we  laws ;  the  question  of  dotatimts  and 
dedare  that  Charies  X.  had  no  inten-  mqfordtB  in  mvour  of  persons  who  had 
tion  of  permanent^  suspendioff  it,  but  rendered  essential  service  to  the  State 
cidy  of  meeting  presnng  evm  by  a  or  the  Kipg ;  oo  the  accusation 
qieaai  and  pressnig  remedy.  He  brought  against  the  Gai/c&«  of  making 
iio^ht,  indeed,  have  allowed  theneiii^  anarchicaf  speeches;  on  criminal  just^ 
Chamber  to  meet,  proposed  the  budget,  ice ;  on  the  commercial  difficulties  be- 
and  have  dared  it  to  refuse  tbe  ways  tween  France  and  America ;  on  the 
and  means  to  the  €2ovemment  Amotions  of  the  director  of  the  pob'co 
Though  Casimir  Perier  was  a  member  of  the  kinf^dom;  on  a  new  censorship: 
of  the  221  who  voted  the  address  to  on  the  budjo^et ;  on  the  beer  laws ;  and 
Charles  X.,  he  always  declared  that  <hi  other  questions  of  a  financial  cha^. 
he  for  one  would  not  refuse  the  bud-   racter. 

get  So  the  ordinances  of  July  1830  In  the  Session  of  1821  he  spoke 
were  made,  but  how  they  were  enforced  forty-two  times.  Sometimes  on  the 
we  shall  see  in  another  portkm  of  this  necessi^  of  adoptmg  a  pennaneiU 
history.  They  were  made  in  virtue  of  financial  position ;  at  another  time  on 
a  direct,  special,  and  positive  clause  of  the  poeotion  of  the  odonists  of  St.  Do. 
the  Clnrta  of  1814,  and  they  were  nmigo ;  on  the  legislation  of  the  press; 
made  with  no  other  fntention  than  that  on  &6  censorriiip ;  on  the  Ministerial 
«f  meeting   a  pressing   and  growing  nspoiisibility  resultii^  from  the  frauds 
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committed  by  Matth^o,  the  sob-cashier 
of  die  Treasury ;  on  tho  alleged  irre- 
gularity of  certain  financial  operations 
at  the  BoiHse  by  the  Covetto  Minis- 
try; on  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
collection  of  taxes ;  on  pensions  to  the 
in^owB  and  orphans  of  soldiers  in 
active  service ;  and,  as  usual,  on  other 
subjects  of  a  financial  character. 

In  the  Session  of  1822  he  only 
spoke  twenty-two  times;  and  in  the 
Session  of  1833  only  nine.  In  that 
of  1^22  the  question  of  the  neffoda- 
tion  of  new  rentes  was  debat^  by 
him  with  talent,  and  he  distinguished 
.  himself  by  his  conflicts,  with  M.  de 
Peyronnet  He  defended,  also.  Gene- 
ral Bertm  against  M.  Maugin,  and 
opposed  some  reductions  in  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  Finance  CommisBion. 
The  Session  of  1823  was  that  m  which 
Manuel  was  excluded  from  the  Cham- 
ber. M  Perier  spoke  frequently  on 
this  question,  and  but  seldom  on  any 
other.  It  was  one  of  the  errors  of  the 
Restoration,  and  the  recorded  protest 
of  Casimir  Perier  is  an  unanswerable 
«•  morceau^'  of  logical  argummitation. 

During  the  Session  of  1824  M 
Casimir  Perier  delivered  twenty-eight 
speeches.  The  principal  topic  of  dis- 
pute was  the  proposed  cpnversion  of 
the  5  rentes^  wmch  M.  de  Villele 
proposed,  and  M.  Perier  opposed, 
with  so  much  of  sense  and  of  truth. 
Casimir  Perier  was  a  decided  and 
energet'c  enemy  to  every  system  which 
tampered  with  the  pubhc  credit;  and 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  those  who 
most  powerfully  contributed  to  the 
subsequent  rejection  of  that  measure 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

In  the  Session  of  1825  he  spoke 
very  firequently.  No  less  than  fifty-six 
speeches  did  he  deh'verthat  Session; 
and  tiie  subjects  which  most  occupied 
his  attention  were  the  law  of  indem- 
nity to  the  emigrai^ts— the  new  bill 
on  the  public  debt  and  sinking  fund— 
the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cents — 
the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war-— the 
debt  due  by  Spain  to  France — ^the 
consolidated  debli; — and  the  recogni- 
tuin  of  the  new  states  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

In  the  Session  of  1826  he  addressed 
the  House  fifty-two  times,  and  on  a 
variety  of  interesting  topics.  Am(»igst 
them  were  the  qu^.ons  of  the  gam* 
Uing  at  the  Stock  £xchang&--the 
citation  of  the  director  of  the  Jounud 
itt  Commerce  to  the  bar  of  the  House 


— ^the  right  of  petitioning — theindeoA- 
nily  to  tho  St.,Domiimo  ColoniEts— 
as  to  the  right  of  the  King  to  modify 
a  law  by  an  ordinance — as  to  the  con- 
tracts tor  the  Spanish  war — ^the  sink- 
ing fund — and  the  foreign  com  bilL 
During  this  Session,  also,  .the  ecclesias- 
tical budgets,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
*♦  congreffation"  and  the  "Jesuile,** 
came  under  debate ;  as  likewise  an  in- 
teresting debate  on  the  right  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  intertere  in  the 
discussion  of  the  budget.  The  finaiv 
cial  situati<Hi  of  the  countnr,  the  post- 
office,  and  the  immorality  (/the  lottery, 
also  fumiehcd  him  with  materials  for 
very  good  and  useftil  addresses. 

in  the  Se^on  of  1827  M.  Casimir 
Perier  spoke  ibrty-four  times.  The 
Session  commenced  by  an  attack  on 
the  then  new  tarifiT  of  the  posUofike, 
and  on  its  operation  on  the  journals 
of  the  countn't  as  well  as  on  the 
transport  of  gold  and  silver  by  meaoe 
of  the  posUomce.  Then  came  a  dis- 
cussion (HI  the  laws  as  to  the  j^'esB* 
whic^h  occupied  much  of  his  tim3  and 
attention.  The  whole  question  of  4he 
securities  to  be  givea  by,  and  to  be  o£> 
feredto  the  press,  was  debated  with 
talent  and  energy,  and  M.  Perier  had  to 
contend  with  two  able  antagonists  in  the 
persons  of  M.  de  Cotbicre,  and  M.  Du- 
don.  The  repression  of  the  slave-trade 
was  also  deba^,  as  well  as  a  proposal 
of  a  member  of  the  Opposition  to  ap- 
p(Mnt  a  commission  to  watch  over  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Chamber,  and  to 
see  they  were  not  infringed  on.  The 
wliole  question  of  the  woods  and  for- 
ests of  the  Crown,  and  the  com- 
plaints urged  against  the  civil  list  for 
having  feUed  too  great  a  quantity  id 
timber,  were  examined,  and  led  to 
angry  and  personal  debates.  The  fi- 
nancial situation  of  France  was  hkewiee 
discussed  by  M.  de  Villele  as  by  M. 
Perier. 

In  the  Session  of  1828  M.  Casimir 
Perier  abstained  nearly  entirely  fixjm 
appearingat  the  Tribune.  The  llar- 
t^nac  IMBnistry  had  beennamed,  and 
a  new  era  commenced  for  France 
and  her  Emg.  Its  glorious  but  im- 
snccessfiil  misnon  was  to  keep  within 
Unrnds  the  exaggerated  pretensions  of 
£eiCti(Hi— but  to  satisfy  all  the  just  exi- 
gencies of  real  public  opinion.  Two 
great  measures  marked  this  SessioQ — 
(me  was  destined  to  ]Hevent  electoral 
frauds,  and  the  other  to  abolish  ^ 
eensonhqi.     The  character  and  aen. 
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ftnents  of  tiie  majority*  were  dow 
changfid.  The  priest  party  waa  de- 
feated.  The  true  royalist  party  for 
1828  was  represented  by  Bl  de  Mar- 
t^[Dac.  No  one  feh  this  more  strongly 
wn  Casimir  Perier,  and  no  one  ac- 
knowledged it  more  hoQOoraUy.  He 
Itdooged,  then^  no  longer  to  the  Oj^ao- 
litioa,  and  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
eandidates  for  the  post  of  I^resident 
of  tte  Chamber  of  Depudee,  and 
named  member  of  the  commissioD  of 
the  budget  He  spoke  but  eight  times 
dorinff  the  Sessian,  and  wc^  even 
bavelcmt  to  the  Government  his  impor- 
tant aid,  but  that  his  beahh  was  much 
affected,  and  required  repose. 

The  Session  of  1829  was  the  last 
fin:  constitutional  France  and  the  old 
race  o(  the  House  of  Bourbon.  M. 
Perier  spoke  but  ihree  times  during  that 
Session;  and,  on  each  occasion,  on 
the  same  subject— the  debt  due  from 
%^am  to  France.  He  had  Count  Roy 
tr  an  antagonist,  but  he  sustained  the 
conflict  with  great  talent  and  spirit 
On  an  other  questions  he  was  sUent 
He  perceived  with  Borrow  that  the 
Marbgnac  Ministry  was  not  supoorted 
bj  the  majority>  and,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  £irctiou8,  he  did  not 
oppose  the  passing  of  the  law  confer, 
m^  oo  the  Crown  the  right  to  grant 
« dotation^*  to  poor  peers.  The  closing 
of  the  Session  of  1829  was  pronounced 
the  31st  July,  and  eight  nays  after- 
wards  the  Martignac  Ministry  existed 
no  longer. 

The  Session  of  1830  opened  the  2d 
March.  The  Poligrnac  Ministry  had 
been  appointed.  The  general  elec 
tioQS  had  taken  place.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  voted,  on  the  15' h  March, 
the  memorable  address  of  the  221 ; 
bat,  though  M.  Casimir  Perier  voted 
m  that  nomber,  he  did  not  once  ad- 
dress the  House.  He  was  no  rebe^  no 
•zciterof  aediticat  no  lover  of  tumult 


He  voted  what  he  bdieved  to  be  ri^: 
but  he  even  did  that,  on  this  occasioiv 
with  fear  and  trembhng.  He  was  no 
inmnger  of  the  royal  prerogativee,  bul 
he  had  an  energetic  hatred  for  the 
priest  party.  The  replv  of  Charles  X. 
to  the  address  of  the  2^1  did  not  sur- 
prise M  Peher,  hut  the  dissolution  of 
the  Chambers  on  the  16th  May  was  a 
great  foult  on  the  part  of  the  Crown» 
and  was  felt  to  be  so  by  the  subject  of 
this  memoir.  No  one  knew  better 
than  did  Casimir  Perier  that  the  Cham- 
ber was  not  prepared  to  refuse  the 
budget  to  the  Polignac  Administration, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  having  satis- 
fied  its  convictions  or  its  passions,  by 
the  passing  of  the  address,  it  woukl 
have  voted  the  whys  and  means,  and 
even  have  passed  other  laws  which  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  submit 
The  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  on  the 
16th  May,  1830,  was  then  a  capital 
feult — and  the  result  of  the  next  gene- 
ral elections  demonstrated  its  folly.  Of 
course,  the  same  men  were  returned ; 
of  course,  they  were  exasperated  at 
having  been  put  to  the  vast  trouble  and 
expense  of  two  recent  elections;  of 
course,  they  returned  to  Pans  with 
hostile  intentions;  and  it  now'  did  be- 
come  rather  ouestionable  whether  the 
Chamber  woiud  vote  the  budget  if  pre- 
jsented  by  the  same  Ministry. 

M.  Casimir  Perier  felt,  however,  little 
doubt  upon  the  subject;  he  thought  1o 
the  end  that,  notwithstanding  the  result 
of  the  two  electionF,  if  the  King  resolved 
to  maintain  his  Ministry,  the  Chamber 
could  not  refuse  the  means  for  carrying 
on  the  government,  so  long  as  the  acts 
of  the  Government  were  Twi  illegal  • 
But  the  King  was  persuaded  to  take 
another  course— -to  act  upon  the  l4th 
article  of  the  Charta  of  1814,  and  U 
make  the  memorable  and  &tal  ordjnan- 
ces  of  July. 


Hymn  to  Diam.''^aSimachus.  [i^i 


HTMN  TO  WAKA.— CALLIMAOHUS. 

BytheTr<m9laior(f  Homer'sByrmtt. 

O !  LET  US  hymn  Diana ! — she  loves  her  shafts  to  throw 

On  the  mountain  top,  and  the  beasts  thev  drop  under  her  swaying  bow^ 

•Tis  her  delight  in  wood  and  wild  to  lead  her  Virgin  throng ; 

Wo  to  the  Bard  that  to  her  regard  pays  not  the  meed  of  song. 

And  hence  will  we  begin^ — Wien  a  prattler  on  his  knee, 

She  thus  addressed  her  Father :— **  O !  grant  me  aye  to  be 

A  Vugin  Queen,  and  titles  great  thy  httle  daughter  claims ; 

That  ^GBbus  ne'er  may  taunt  mine  ear  with  m  his  many  names ; 

And  let  me  bear  the  quiver,  and  let  me  bear  the  bow ; 

Norgifte  I  ask,  all  these  I  task  the  Cyclops  tobestow. 

For  they  shall  point  my  barbed  shafts,  and  thev  my  quiver  fill ;  > 

With  tunic  bare  below  the  knee  let  me  go  forth  to  kul,  > 

And  bear  a  light  throughout  the  night  as  the  deer's  red  blood  I  spilL         > 

And  of  Ocean,  sixty  daughters,  O !  grant  to  me,  their  Queen, 

That  yet  are  in  their  vi^in  bloom,  md  but  summers  nine  have  seen ; 

And  let  the  bai^  of  Amnisus  their  twenty  Virgins  send,         ) 

My  buskins  to  prepare  and  my  weary  dogs  to  tend,  > 

When  lynx  and'deer  no  longer  fear,  and  I  ray  bow  unbend.       > 

Let  all  the  mountain  range  be  mine — and  but  one  city  ^ve, 

Rarely  my  feet  shaD  cities  greet,  on  mountains  let  me  hve ; 

Then  cities  only  will  I  see  when  women  on  me  call. 

In  child-birth  pain,  for  1  retain  the  lot  to  succour  all ; 

The  lot  the  Fates  assigned  me  when  first  my  mother  bore. 

And  without  labour  laSi  me  down  her  gentle  arms  before." 

She  spake,  and  stretched  her  little  arms  to  stroke  her  father's  beard, 

But  could  not  reach ;  then  at  her  speech  the  father's  heart  was  cheered  ; 

He  gave  his  nod  approving  and  bending  down  his  head. 

He  Bweetiy  smiled  upon  his  child,  and  thus  in  joyance  said :— - 

**  O !  when  such  darling  offiipring  shall  to  my  loves  be  hom^ 

The  jealous  wrath  of  Juno  I  will  but  laugh  to  scorn. 

Have  all  thou  wilt,  sweet  daughter,  thy  wishes  perfect  be, 

And  more  than  thou  art  asking  now  thy  &ther  gives  to  thee : 

Not  one,  but  thirty  citie?,  my  daughter,  shall  be  thine ; 

Thrice  ten  of  feme  to  bear  thy  name  and  pay  thee  rights  divme  ; 

Thrice  ten  shaD  worship  Dian,  nor  Deity  beside 

Shall  share  with  thee  the  bended  knee,  the  sanctity,  the  pride. 

And  more,  in  isle  and  continent  with  PhcBbus  shalt  thou  share 

In  due  renown  of  many  a  town,  of  many  a  city  feir; 

To  thee,  in  aD,  thy  worshippers  altars  and  groves  shall  raise ; 

Anfl  thou  Inspectress  shalt  be  caUed  to  guard  all  ports  and  ways.** 

The  fether  spake,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  ratified  assent. 

Then  straight  to  the  Cretean  hill,  wood-crowned,  the  Viigin  went ; 

And  thence  to  Ocean,  and  her  chou*  she  chose,  herself  the  queen, 

Unspotted  virgins  all  that  thrice  three  summers  scarce  had  seen. 

Cffi  atus.  River  God,  was  glad — nor  Tethys  could  restrain 

The  flood  of  joy  their  daughters  feu*  to  see  in  Dian's  train. 

And  hence  to  Lipara  she  fered,  erst  Meligunis  named. 

And  there  she  found  beneath  the  ground  Uie  brawny  Cyclops  filmed, 

AD  standing  round  a  might^r  mass,  a  mighty  work  to  make, 

Prom  whose  broad  brink  might  coursers  dnnk, — ^this  d  d  they  underta'ie 

AH  to  fulfil  great  Neptune's  wiD,  and  laboured  for  his  sake. 

But  when  the  timid  virsriijs  the  fiery  raonstere  saw— 

Each  one  a  mountain  03ea — ^tliey  s*ood  awhile  in  awe ; 

E^ch  in  his  swarthy  forehead  one  burning  eyeball  raier^, 

Vast  as  a  shield  that  heroes  wieM,  and  wondrously  it  b]azed. 

And  when  they  heard  the  dreadful  din  from  all  the  anvils  round, 

Ab  out  it  broke  from  every  stroke  and  did  again  rebound ; 
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And  the  beHows  blasting  windy  roar  under  their  labouring^  handsi 
*"  And  the  deep  « pant-bo'  at  every  blow/'  *  that  shook  the  neigrhbounng  iaikb 
Of  Italy  and  Cymus*  isle ;  huge  iEtna  roared  and  rang,  | 

As  the  poDderous  hammers  high  they  raised,  then  down  with  a  migh^  baqg  > 
On  barsting  brasp,  or  the  hvid  masp,  that  shook  with  an  iron  clang.  1 

Then  Ocean's  gentle  daughters  they  coukl  not  bear  the  tas^U 
And  at  the  din,  those  caves  within,  they  trembled  with  ^ight. 
As  well  may  be ;  for  even  queens  celestial,  when  long  past 
Their  childhood  years,  with  shuddering  fears  behold  the  monsters  vast; 
And  often,  in  their  in&nt  state,  and  dimcult  to  please, 
Hard  to  obey  a  mother's  sway,  they  hear  such  words  as  these  >^ 
•*  Come,  Cyclops,  Arges,  Steropes»  come  take  the  wayvwd  child  ;•* 
Then  Hermes  he  within  besoots  his  &ce,  and,  looking  wild. 
Comes  forth  a  Cyclop  grim  and  gruff;  the  affiri|?hten^  infant  flies 
To  her  mother's  breast,  all  closdy  pressed,  both  hands  before  her  eyea^ 
Btt  thoD,  hit  Queen  Diana,  when  scarce  three  sununers  old— 
When  thee  Latona  in  her  arm?,  thy  mother,  yet  did  hold. 
And  btare  thee,  Vulcan  calling,  to  Brontes,  to  bestow 
A  natal  gif^,  with  dauntless  thrift,  to  Brontes  thou  didst  ffo— 
And  when  he  took  thee  on  his  knee,  and  to  his  bosom  cTasp'd, 
The  shaggy  hair  was  growing  there,  thy  little  hands  they  graq>'d, 
And  tore  away;  and,  m>m  xSaX  day, iiau^  grew  not  on  the  skin- 
As  'twere  disease  aiopeca  had  killed  the  roots  within. 
Then  spakest  thou,  still  undismayed — '*  A  good  Cydonian  bow, 
AD  £3r  my  sake,  ye  Cyclops,  make,  and  arrows  keen  to  throw; 
And  make  iat  me  a  ouiver  large,  wherein  my  shafts  be  slung. 
For  J,  no  less  than  PhoBbus,  am  from  Latona  sprung : 
And  if  some  bristiy  mountain  boar,  or  lonely  wanderii^  beast,- 
I  chance  to  slay,  be  yours  the  prey — ^the  Cyclops  it  shall  feast.** 
lliou  Tpakest — ^and  the  task  was  done,  thou  stoodst  in  arms  complete ; 
Then  fior  thy  dogs  to  Arcady  thou  faredst — ^Pan's  retreat ; 
Be  then  a  large  Moenalian  Lynx  in  pieces  did  divide. 
For  whelp  and  hound  that  fed  arouna,  as  he  the  flesh  supplied. 
And  wiOmgly  the  bearded  god  did  then  on  thee  bestow 
Two  from  his  pack,  half  white,  half  black ;  three  with  ears  hanging  low* 
And  forward — and  one  brhidled  dog,  all  staunch  and  hoonds  of  note. 
For  they  would  dare  the  lion's  glare,  and  drag  him  by  the  throat. 
Yet  living,  to  their  home. — Soon  more,  the  C  jmosuris  breed, 
Of  scent  most  true,  and  to  pursue  swift  as  the  wind  in  speedt 
To  track  the  antlered  forester,  or  drive  him  from  his  lair— 
Or  bounding  fawn,  at  early  dawn,  or  scent  the  sleepless  bare- 
To  find  his  secret  hiding  hole,  and  drag  him  from  below. 
With  his  bristly  chine,  the  porcupine,  and  chase  the  mountain  roe. 
Then  forth  thou  wentest  with  thy  dogs  to  the  Parrhasian  mount. 
On  whose  Ingh  crags  there  stood  five  stags — they  oft  had  drank  the  iomi 
Of  dark  Anaurus'  rocky  stream,  and  on  its  baiJks  had  fed, 
As  laige  as  bulls,  a  glorious  sight,  and  their  wondrous  antlers^^yead; 
Stranjre  to  behold,  of  oeaming  gold,  from  each  majestic  head. 
Awhile  thou  stoodst  in  mute  surprise,  till  words  of  triumph  cadie^ 
•*  O  worthy  prize  to  greet  mine  eyes,  first  fruits  of  Dian's  feioe  f ' 
Five  were  the  stags — but  four  di<fet  thou  o'ertake  in  fleeted  pace, 
Nor  yet  did  hound  before  thee  bound,  thine  only  was  th*  chase. 
Four,  only  four,  were  thine  to  take,  to  draw  thy  chari<<  wheels, 
The  fifth  one  fled.    Awhile  the  bed  of  Celadon  cono^ls 
Kb  panting  sides— thence  him  received  the  Cerynetn  Hill 
In  its  defiles — ^for  such  the  wiles,  such  jeakjus  Juv's  will 
Reserved,  the  last  of  toils  fbrecast  Alcides  must  Ailfil.  * 

HaO,  Artemis,  Parthenia,  hafl !  tly  hands  Ae  giants  slew : 
AI  gc^en  is  thy  virgin  zone— thine  arms  of  golden  hue, 
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And  golden  10  thy  chariot  seat,  and  golden  are  the  leins 
Thy  £tag8  to  ^de,  that,  in  their  pride,  do  champ  their  ^den  chains. 
And  whither  did  thine  ant]er*d  team  first  bear  thee,  virgin  Queen? 
To  I'hracian  Hoemus— where  the  blast  o[  Boreas,  rusuing  keen, 

?f?numbs  th'  unhoused  int^bitants.    Where  didst  thou  cut  the  pine, 
by  torch  ?  the  flamo— say  whence  it  came,  that  shone  with  light  divine  t 
The  pine  was  on  Olympus  cut,  the  flame  that  round  it  sfMread, 
It  came  from  the  rays  of  the  fiery  blaze  thy  father's  lightnings  shed. 
How  often  didst  thou  try  thy  bow,  what  creatures  felt  the  sdroke  ! 
The  first  shaft  shot  was  m  an  elm,  the  second  in  an  oak. 
The  tlurd  it  struck  the  moimtain  beast — the  fourth  for  nobler  game— 
Nor  wounded  trees,  nor  savages— -the  wicked  were  its  aim. 
Tnine  arrow  sped — it  reached  the  ways  of  miserable  men. 
That  truth  deny,  and  justice  fly,  and  make  their  homes  a  den. 
The  helpless  stran^r  to  despoil-r-that  do  all  earthly  wrong : 
O  wretched  they,  m  their  dismay,  that  feel  thine  anger  strong — 
Their  cattle  pensh  with  disease ;  dire  hailstones  crush  their  c<xn ; 
And  Withers  o*er  their  sons  bewail,  that  ever  they  w^ere  bom. 
Their  women  die  in  childbirth  pains— or  captives,  or  dispersed. 
With  dreadfid  throe,  bring  forth  in  wo,  babes  never  to  be  nurs'd. 
But  blest  are  they  on  whom  thou  dei?n*st  to  look  with  gentle  eye. 
Their  home  and  field  abundance  vieTd— their  com  is  waving  highr 
Their  flocks  are  on  a  thousand  hills,  all  plenteous  is  their  store» 
In  peace  they  dweD,  and  discord  fell  is  banished  from  their  door. 
That  curse  of  homes :  kind  stepmothers  beside  their  daughters  sit — 
Together  feast,  of  fear  released,  nor  dare  a  crime  admit 
Nor  do  they  die  till  ripe  old  age  the  boon  of  quiet  craves. 
And  death  comes  like  a  gentle  thing,  to  Uess  them  in  their  graves. 
O  Vejaerable !  O  Revered !  grant  such  myself  to  be ; 
My  fi*  ends  be  sure,  with  bosoms  pure,  and  share  like  love  from  thee*   - 
O  grant  me  aye  the  love  of  song— the  strength,  the  gift,  be  mine^ 
Fit  to  rehearse,  in  sacred  verse,  Latona's  race  divine— 
To  hymn  the  love  of  m'ghty  Jove,  and  the  twin  birth  recall ; 
And  O  that  chant  unto  me  grant,  where  thou  art  all  in  all : 
And  there  Apollo  shall  be  sung — be  all  thy  deeds  my  themo. 
Thy  dogs,  thy  quiver,  and  thy  bow,  and  eke  thy  antkr'd  team, 
That  bear  thee  to  the  courts  of  Jove,  bright-shining  all  the  way. 
And  at  whose  gate  two  gods  await,  and  homage  to  thee  pay. 
First,  Hermes  takes  thy  quiver — and  Hermes  takes  thy  bow. 
And  erst  if  aught  thy  chariot  brought,  ApoDo  laid  it  low. 
Twas  his  to  take  the  slaughterM  beasts  ere  yet  Alcides  came ; 
At  heaven's  high  j^tes  Tyrinthius  waits  that  office  now  to  claim ; 
Expecting  waits,  if  aught  might  be,  wherewith  good  feast  to  make^ 
Then  slH  heaven's  host,  and  Juno  most,  with  mocks  Olympus  shake : 
When  they  behold  the  lumbering  god  drag  up  th'  Olympian  floor       f 
The  carcass  of  a  monstrous  bull,  or  savage  slaughterd  boar,  > 

Dragg'd  by  bis  Vonder  legs,  and  pant  and  groan  bis  load  before:  y 

Then  Dian  she  thw  tauiSin^ly  Alcides  would  address  : 
^  Thine  arrows  flingon  noxious  thing  henceforth,  that  men  may  bleasr       • 
And  call  thee,  too,  Pn^gervcr,  a  name  to  me  they  give ; 
But  thine  to  spare  the  kvd,  the  hare — ^let  guiltless  creatures  live. 
But  wild  boars  rend  the  t^der  plant,  andtear  it  by  the  root ;  ; 

Wild  buHs  despoil  man's  cire  and  tofl,  and  tread  it  under  loot ; " 
8beaid;  and  dragg'd  the  monster  beast,  still  toifing  as  he  spoke. 
For  when  the  godhead  he  put  cq,  in  Phrygia,  'neath  the  oak. 
He  put  not  off  his  gluttony —but  keeps  his  hunger  now. 
As  m)m  that  day  Theodamas  he  dew  beneath  his  ploi^h. 
For  thee  thy  loosen'd  stags  the  Nymphs  Anuisian  comb  and  feed,     >  "^ 

Sweet  trefoil  heap,  the  wmch  they  re^p  from  Juno's  precious  mead,    > 
Such  provender  tne  Coursers  eat  of  Jove's  celestial  breed.  V 

The  Nyny)b8  their  golden  buckets  fill  fixjm  Heaven's  pure  crystal  pool. 
That  fix)m  their  brimL  the  Stag?  may  drink,  and  keep  them  fresh  and  cooL 
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Them  cnterest  ta  thy  Fatber's  court— the  Gods  thy  praaeoce  greet, 

There  all,  to  give  thee  place,  arise  before  thy  gentle  feet ; 

But  only  by  Apollo's  side  hast  thou  thy  golden  seat 

O  never  on  thy  festive  day,  when  thee  my  Nymphs  surround. 

All  to  resort  in  wonted  sport  to  thy  lov'd  hallowM  ground, 

Whether  upon  Inq>us'  banks,  fiur  river,  or  the  mead 

Of  Pitane,  devote  to  thee,  thou  shalt  their  footsteps  lead : 

In  linmEe,  or  the  refuge-seat  thou  seekest  in  thy  flight 

From  Scythian  Taurus,  there  to  shun  ab<nninable  nte. 

In  Ale  Araphenides — O  never  on  that  day 

Let  Oxen  mine  their  yokes  incline  for  hire,  though  large  the  pay. 

And  they,  of  the  Stymphalian  breed,  the  best  to  turn  the  aou. 

Of  nme  years'  strength,  with  horns  of  length,  and  fitted  for  the  toil 

For  weary  would  they  bow  their  necks,  and  weary  would  they  go, 

Back  to  their  stall  at  even-iall,  o'er-labour'd,  spent,  and  slow. 

For  never  yet  great  Sol,  that  sheds  abroad  celestial  ray. 

That  beauteous  train  on  hill  or  plain  beheld,  but  he  must  stay 

Hie  steeds,  and  draw  his  chariot  UT>,  all  in  the  heavenly  way. 

To  see  the  gionous  spectacle,  and  lengttei  out  the  day. 

Tell  me  what  Isle  thou  lovest  best,  what  Mountain,  City,  Port, 

What  Nymphs  or  Maids  of  heavenlv  birth  that  join  thy  huntress  sport  1     ' 

Inspire  me,  thou  Diana,  that  I  to  all  may  tell. 

Best  lov'd  by  thee  is  Doliche  of  Islands ;  passing  well 

Thou  lovest  Peiga,  chiefest  Town — nor  mountam  may  compare 

With  thy  l^aygetus — haven-stored  Euripus  is  thy  care ; 

Aod  of  all  thy  nymphs  and  maidens,  that  lovely  are  to  see. 

The  Huntress  keen,  the  Cretan  Queen,  is  most  belov'd  by  thee — 

Chief  Huntress  Britomartis,  and  sure  the  prey  she  slew, 

Her,  Minos,  struck  with  burning  love,  did  nine  long  months  pursue; 

O'er  all  the  many  hills  of  Crete  the  raging  lover  sj^, 

The  savage  rock,  the  rugged  oak,  the  marish  was  her  bed ; 

Nine  months  he  walk'd  Uie  mountain-tops,  till  from  a  rock^  height. 

He  nigh  had  seiz'd  the  flying  maid,  that  nish'd  in  wild  aflright, 

And  from  that  mountain  precipice  herself  in  terrw  threw—* 

Into  a  Fisher's  net  she  fell — her  safe  to  land  they  drew. 

Th'  admiring  Cretans  hence  the  name  of  Brito?nartis  chan^ 

And  from  t&t  fell  *Dic^rnna  caT.    And  that  high  mountam-range, 

Scene  of  her  flight  and  that  pursuit,  preserving  still  the  fame 

Of  the  Maiden's  leap  into  the  deepv  bears  like  Dictiean  name 

There  the  Cydonians  altars  buOt,  and  annual  rites  renew; 

Bat  pine  and  mastic  boughs  abne  the  festpJ  day  must  view ; 

No  chaplet  of  the  myrtle  leaf,  nor  wreath  must  any  bear ; 

The  myrtle  caught  her  in  her  flight,  nor  did  her  mantle  tear. 

Hence  myrtle  is  a  hateful  tree,  and  none  may  myrtle  wear. 

Tbee,  bright-eyed  Upsis,  heavenly  Queen,  that  givest  li^t  to  aD» 

IHctynna  from  the  lovely  nymph  the  wondering  Cretans  call— 

Not  didst  thou  love  Cyrene  leas,  th'  Hypsdan  nyn^ph,  to  whom 

Two  hounds  thou  gavest ;  in  ffood  stead  they  served  her  at  the  tomb 

Of  old  Idlchian  Pelias,  when  she  the  victory  won ;  ^ 

And  Procrs,  spouse  of  Cephalus,  thy  loved,  thy  choren  one  > 

Is  at  thy  side,  nCT  joy,  her  pride,  o'er  wilds  with  thee  to  run.        ) 

More  thian  thine  eyes  beloved,  thy  grace  fair  Aiiticleia  knew. 

AD  these  for  thee  f!rst  bared  the  knee,  and  o'er  their  shoulders  threw 

Ths  qniver  fill'd  with  arrows  keen,  and  bore  the  beaded  bow. 

And  the  bared  breast  above  the  vest  shone  out  a  heavenly  ehow. 

bsian  Atalanta,  swift-footed  mnid,  was  thine, 

TiT^t  by  thy  art  to  ffing  the  dart,  and  kill  the  bristly  swne. 

Nor  yot  will  generous  hungers  blame  thy  skiD,  recounting  o'cf 

The  Jeed  was  done  in  Calydon — the  hunting  of  the  boar — 

Pot  the  trophies  lie  in- Arcady,  the  miglity  ti^s  ho  wore : 

«  A  net. 
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Nor  Rhoecup,  ncr  HylsBW,  in  Hades  though  they  rave, 

Coidd,  methinks,  deny  her  archeiy,  or  the  deadly  wounds  she  gaye— 

For  the  envious  Centaur's  entrails  the -truth  would  surely  teD, 

And  the  bloody  rill  on  Menalus'  hill  attest  whereon  they  feU. 

Hail,  many-shrined  ChitOne,  with  all  thy  citieF,  hail ! 

Thou  guaraian  of  Miletus — wheti  Neleus  raised  his  sail, 

And  put  from  the  Cecropian  sh^e,  thou,  Chesias,  wert  his  gmde, 

Imbrasia,  thou  of  the  heavenly  race  first-thnnied,  and  ondemed. 

To  thee,  great  Agamemnon,  frcMn  vengeance  long  detam'd, 

All  to  assuage  thy  fetal  rage,  for  thou  the  winds  hadst  chained. 

Suspended  in  thy  temple  ^h  the  h3lm  his  vessel  bore. 

When  for  Rhamnusian  Helen's  sake  they  sought  the  Trojan  shore. 

And  the  Greeks  they  lay  in  Aulis  bay,  when  l*roy  should  be  no  more. 

Two  temples  grateful  rtojtus  rear'd,  feir  Artemis,  to  thee, 

This  Corian,  from  his  daughters  named,  from  their  mad  wanderings  fieo 

Andlowings  o'er  the  iEgenian  hills;  this,  Hemeresian,  rose 

Near  Lyssa,  for  that  thou  hadst  given  their  frenzied  minds  repose* 

For  theo  the  warlike  Amazcxis,  great  Queen,  a  statue  made, 

In  the  sea-commanding  Ephesus,  beneath  a  beech-tree's  shade  $ 

There  Hippo,  thy  first  priestess,  served — and  as  the  rites  advancet). 

First  dosing  round,  with  a  martial  sound  they  clan^'d  their  arms  and  danced  ; 

Then  to  ampler  space  expanding,  the  full-form'd  chorus  beat. 

With  Saliar  skill,  as  the  pipe  blows  sliriU,  the  measure  with  their  leet--« 

For  not  as  yet  a  foe  to  stags,  Minerva  ftxim  their  bones 

Had  forra'd  the  flute,  and  &e  notes  acute  assumed  their  richer  tones. 

The  noise  was  heard  at  Sardis — their  madd'ning  tramplings  tore 

The  Berecjmthian  fastnesses,  that  echoed  back  the  roar ; 

At  every  bound  they  shook  the  ground,  and  mighty  was  the  dang 

Of  the-r  loud-rattling  quivers,  that  over  their  shoulders  rang. 

And  soon  around  thy  statue  a  stately  temple  rose 

With  deep  and  large  foundations— nor  the  Eastern  splendour  shows 

So  simiptuous  sight ;  nor  with  it  vies  the  fer-femed  Pythian  shrine. 

O,  mid  and  lost  was  Lygdamis,  threat*ning  these  wsJk  divine ! 

He,  frrom  the  Inachian  Bosphoros  his  hosts  Chnmerian  led. 

And  as  the  sands  on  countless  lands  his  rishing  myriads  spread ; 

O  thou,  lost  Lygdamis,  nor  thou,  nor  of  thine  armed  ranks, 

Cimmerian  brood,  whose  chariots  stood  upon  Cayster's  banks, 

Shall  one  to  Scythia  e'er  return — for  Ephesus  is  thine. 

And  firm  shaU  stand  beneath  thy  hand,  and  on  thy  strength  recline. 

Monychia — Port — protectress  hail,  O  feir  Phersa  hail ! 

O  who  thy  might,  thy  love,  may  dight,  thy  worchip,  and  prevail ! 

When  Dian's  altars  (Eneus  spum'd,  then  wretched  (Eneus  knew 

What  troubles  press'd  around  his  breast — how  hard  ill  deeds  to  rue ! 

Lot  none  with  great  Diana  dare  rashly  to  contend, 

To  chase  the  mountain  deer,  or  the  yielding  bow  to  bend ; 

For  dreadfid  was  the  penalty  the  avenging  Croddess  laid 

On  Atreus'  son,  and  to  the  fu!l  that  penalty  he  paid. 

And  never  may  presumntuous  man  e'er  court  her  to  his  bed — 

Let  Otus  and  Orion  teD  how  well  their  wooing  sped. 

Let  none  neglect  her  annual  rites — when  Hippo's  self  declined 

The  cho^r  to  lead,  what  bitter  meed  did  the  loved  priestess  find ! 

Hai),  Goddess,  haD,  all-powerful  hail  I  thus  I  thy  praise  rehearse ; 
Do  thou  the  while  vouchsafe  to  smfle  propitioos  on  my  veree. 
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XT  FiBST  cntcuTr :  law  and  facts  feom  t^  nosth. 

Dl  A  LETTBB  TO  CBSISTOFHER  NOBTH,  E8Q^  TRXM  AN  OLD  OONTRIBnTOB. 


Most  Excellent  Sib, —  I,  who 
ctewbile  recounted  to  you,  and— 
tfaiojgfa  your  &Toiir — to  the  whole 
dvihxed  world,  divere  matters  which 
bappened  in  the  course  of  an  adven^ 
toroas  day's  trip  to  Calais,*  do  now 
sit  down,  in  a  humour  Of  the  like 
communicativeness,  to  tell  you,  «« at 
four  fliecial  instance  and  request^— 
as  we  lawyers  have  it — ^what  chanced 
to  me  oo  a  late  excursion  of  a  some^ 
what  diffi?rent  description.  Since 
then,  and  since  you  and  I  mrt  in  the 
flesh,  I  have  become  the  proprietor  of 
a  wig  and  gown,  cum  pertinerUiis : 
lo^  I  am  even  an  Utteb  Barrister  t 

*       *        ♦       *  .    So  you  may 

DOW  write  tome,  if  you  think  fit,  and 
^bectthus:— > 

X  y.  Z^  Esq. 

€fi^  €fi^  <^C.  4rC» 
BarrUler  m  Law: 

that  is,  if  yoa  wish  my  clerk — a  stick- 
ler for  etiquette — to  take  the  letter 
in,  or  my  8i4>lime  self  to  read  and  an- 
swer it! 

Having  attained  this  exalted  rank 
of  Counsel  Learned  in  the  Law, — 
Heaven  save  the  mark ! — and  belong- 
JDg  to  the  Common  Law  Bar,-^which 
is  the  Bar  Itinerant,  going  (he  circuU 
nemed  to  Mow  as  a  thing  of  course ; 
and  when  I  came  to  exercise  the  dif- 
ficult chdce  of  a  circuit,  and  found 
that  one  d  them — the  Northern 
Circuit — would  bring  me  twice  an- 
Boally  three  degrees  nearer  to  your- 
td£f  dear  and  venerable  sir!— can 
joa  wonder  that  I  at  once  attached 
ymself  to  it?  From  the  which  cir- 
onnstance  having  been  thus  brought 
toyour knowledge,  it  wopld  seem  to 
ftilkw  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  my 
patent  wfll  soon  be  made  out  as — 
Christopher's  Counsel;  or.  Standing 
Cconsel  to  Maga!— But,  in  soot^ 
rliyjest  thus  at  starting?  Going  a 
int  cireuit  is  not  a  very  trifling  af- 


ftdr,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  matter  of 
some  interest  and  anxietv,  as  you 
may  see  in  due  time.  Permit  me, 
thCT,  to  take  you  along  with  me — even 
from  my  own  door — telling  you  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but 
not  the  whole  trmk :  for,  first,  I  shaQ 
omit  an  mention  of  the  wealth  and 
distinction  which  I  earned :  secondly, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  take  in  vam 
the  names  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Judges,  or  describe  the  characters 
and  doingp  of  my  dear  brethren- 
whatever  1  may  at  any  time  think  fit 
to  write  on  that  subject  I  shaU  deal 
with  A  la  Ta22eyr07u»— keep  it  secret 
tin  thirty  years  after  my  decease! 
Then  be  ye  on  the  lode  out,  ghosls  of 
my  brethren!  If  so — ^what  is  left 
me  to  describe?  Why,  to  a  man 
with  his  eyes  open,  even  a  common 
journey  to  and  from,  and  a  few  days* 
sojourn  at  Liverpool,  cannot  be  des- 
titute of  interest!  But  listen,  on 
this  point,  to  the  gay  and .  gifted 
Sterne;— 

a — What  4  laffee  vohmie  of  ad- 
ventures may  be  grasped  within  this 
little  span  of  hfe»  by  him  who  inter- 
ests his  heart  In  every  thing;  and 
who  having  eyto  to  see  what  time 
and  chance  a^  perpetuany  holding 
out  to  him,  as  he  joumeyeth  on  his 
way,  misses  nothing  he  can/atrty  lay 
his  hands  on !  I  pity  the  man  who 
can  travel  firom  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and  cry,  Tis  aU  barren ;  — and  so  it 
is: — end  so  is  aU  the  world — to  him 
who  win  not  cultivate  the  fruits  il  offers,** 
Anons! 


Ctfcumstances  which  it  is  not  ne* 
cessary  to  mention  prevented  me  kom 
going  the  whole  circuit ;  so,  by  way 
of  making  a  beginning,  I  determined  to 
join  at  Liverpool — me  last  etsLge  of 
the  circuit  wnere  the  commissi<m-day 
was  fixed  for  the  22d  of  March.     Aj 


♦  See  N^.  CCLXV.,  vol.  XLII.,  p.  169. 

ti.  e.  Pleaders  *  oust  "*  'be  Bar,  to  distinguish  them  from  Benchers,  or  those 
vho  have  been  Readers  l^o  are  sometimes  admitted  to  plead  vnthin  the  Bar, 
<^  ke  Claeen's  Coon^l  are.— Jacob. 
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soon  as  I  had  fonned  tliifl  resolutioo 
I  persuaded  a  friend  who  will  flou* 
rish  under  the  dflBignation  of  Q.  in 
this  letter,  to  accompany  me,  it  be- 
ing also  his  tirst  circuit  Then 
came  the  doubts  as  to  the  stage-coach, 
mail — or  railroad  and  mail — to  Bir- 
mingham. After  due  deliberation, 
we  resolved  to  go  by  coach  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  thence  on  to  Liverpool 
by  railroad.  I  sent,  tlierefore,  imme- 
diately by  a  trusty  friend,  and  took 
throe  outside  places — (whether  out- 
side or  inside  had  been  a  matter  of 
dire  debate  between  us) — Q.  canying 
his  servant  w;^th  him.  The  coach 
was  the  »» fJs/a/e/te,"  and  it  started,  we 
were  told  at.  ten  o'clock — mind  that 
—on  the  20th  of  March,  from  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necke,  Lad  Lane, 
Cheapeide;  by  which  means,  wise 
men  as  we  were,  we  purposed  reach- 
ing Liverpool  on  the  2l8t;  little 
dreaming,  till  a  chance  encounter 
with  an  experienced  circuiteer,  of  the 
&ced  /ulo  of  the  circuit  that  no  bar- 
lister  shall  make  his  appearance  in  an 
Assize  Town  before  the  commission- 
day;  a  saluta^r  rule,  aimed  at  the 
nrevention  of  divers  obliquities — 
vVIj  it  was  to  be  done  1  We  had  paid 
our  faro;  so  we  resolved  to  let  it 
Btand — Btart  as  we  had  proposed  on 
the  Tuesday,  and  spend  the  Wednes- 
day at  Birmingham,  a  town  I  had 
never  seen,  save  once  for  a  few  hours 
some  seventeen  years  before,  when 
being  whirled  through  it  on  my  way 
home  from  school  We  obtained  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  banker 
there,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  en- 
able us  to  amuse  ourselves  duriiur  our 
stay,  by  seeing  what  Q.  called  the 
smutty  Lions  of  Birmingham.  Then 
I  had  my  portmanteau  packed  up, 
containing,  in  addition  to  my  clothee, 
some  ei^lit  or  ten  practica]  books— 
RoBCoo's  Civil  Evidence,  Selwyn's 
Nisi  Priup,  Burton's  'Real  Property, 
Harrison's  Digest,  Byles  on  Bills  of 
Exchange,  and  Roscoe's  Criminal 
Evidence — wherewith  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  despatch  the  great  business 
which  doubtless  awaited  my  coming ; 
while  my  gown  and  bands  I  saw 
neatly  Fpread  nlong  the  purlace  of  the 
ingei'fr.  <«Have  we  foj^otten  any 
Uunffr'  paid  my  poor  wife,  who  was 
plainly  r»ot  quite  calm  that  morning ; 
«« Are  you  sure  that  every  thing  is  in  1" 
I  w^fi  quite  certain  of  it ;  and  in  a 
twinkling  the  servant  had  closed  a^d 


strapped   it    np.      About  nine  I  «At 
down  to   break&st;    my   good    wife 
giving   me  sundry   earnest   cautiouB 
concerning  damp  beds,  unaired  linen, 
and  tiie   like,  and    hinting   grievous 
misgivings  about    ^that   odimis  rail- 
way, on  which  we  were  always  hearing 
of   accidents    happening;"  moreover, 
enjoining  me  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly on  the  Sunday,    and  extraccmg 
many  solemn  promises  frt>m  me  that 
I  would  write  to  her,  at  least  every 
other  day,  a  very  long  letter,  what- 
ever my  other  engagements  might  be 
—and  that  she  should  be  quite  misera- 
ble if  I  did  not :    adding  something 
indistinctly  about  the  wretchedness   of 
bein^  a  barrister's  wife — as  bad  as  a 
sddier's,  &c.  &£.  &c.     Break&st  was 
soon   over;    and  the    hackney-coach 
drew  up  to  the  door.      The  time  had 
arrived  when  I  was  to  start  upon  my 
first  circuit      "Won't  you  see  the 

children,  Mr.  »  before  you  gp?** 

said  my  wife ;  and  presently  two  Uttle 
things — my  son  and  daughter,  the 
one  a  year  or  two,  and  the  other  a  few 
months  old,  were  brought  down.  My 
heart  yearned  towanu  them  as  I 
felt  their  bttle  fingers  playi^  over  my 
fece  :  but  tiine  pressed.  »*  ftrewell — 
God  bless  youaU!"  said  I,  kissing  them 
fervently. 

•*  Think  cf  us  r  said,  my  wifei,  as 
we  parted ;  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  enclosed  in  the  hackney-coach, 
opposite  the  large  portmanteau  which 
contained  my  httle  aU,  *Twas  a  truly 
miserable  vehicle,  and  the  sight  of 
the  skinny  feeble  horses  made  one's 
heart  ache.  «•  Where  shall  I  drive  to, 
sir?"  inquired  a  husky  voice,  out  of 
a  heap  of  old  clothes  fix)m  the  coach- 
box. The  Jarvey  was  a  small  epaie 
feUow,  with  a  thin  face,  and  sharp 
watery  eyes,  and  keen  red  nose — he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  gin 
all  night.  "  Where  to,  sir  1"  iS  re- 
peated. "  Oh— Plowden  Bmldingtt, 
m  the  Temple,  to  take  up  a  gentte- 
roan  and  his  servant:  ana  han'ee — 
make  haste,  for  Heaven'  sake! — *tis 
a  quarter  past  nine  alrea^,  and  we 
must  be  at  the  Swan  ^^nth  'Two  Nocka 
by  ten  o'clock  exactly.  D'ye  think 
we  can  do  it  easily  1"  »•  Oh  yes, 
sir — but  ye  see,  we  han't  a  hap'orth 
o'  time  to  lose.  Cro  it,  ye  cripples — 
go  it !"  he  added,  addressing  his 
nofpep,  at  the  same  time  tenderly  re- 
commfn)ding  his  suggeitioQs  to  their  at- 
tention by  sundry   blows  upon  their 
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hooy  flankE — %otA  off  we  mmUed  from 
the  door.  Ah  me,  how  curious  I  be- 
came !  for  we  coiikl  not  be  going  at 
a  leas  rate  than  half  a  mile  an  hour ; 
and  it  was  only  to  imagine  a  stoppage 
n  some  of  those  inferaal  sinuosities 
Wading  from  Cheapside  to  the  coacb- 
«ffice ;  or  even  a  break  down !  with 
«Q  eye  to  the  avoidance  of  which  lat- 
ter mishap  doubtless  it  was  that  Jar- 
fey  went  the  gingerly  pace  he  did— 
and  which  kept  me  in  a  fever  of  ap- 
pehension.  Then  there  were  my 
mend  Q.  and  his  servant,  with  Hea- 
ven knows  how  much  luggage,  to  be 
Einto  and  upon  the  rickety  &bric ! 
however,  was  ready  and  waiting 
for  00 — and  in  t  very  short  time  we 
drove  afl(  having  exactly  nineteen 
minutes  in  which  to  go  from  almost 
the  extremity  of  the  Temple  to  Lad 
Lane  by  ten  o'clock.  Oh!  Christo- 
pher, why  win  mortals  push  off  every 
thir^  to  the  eleventh  hoJir !  Why  do 
they  take  so  little  care  to'  set  out  on  a 
jomney  calmly  and  comfortably — 
kwring  rather  to  pass  the  precedent 
hour  in  a  stew  and  perspiration — 
ODses  ri^ng  momentarOy  to  their 
Bps  from  a  soul  boiling  over  with  irri- 
tabOiy  t  Ah  roe  !  Up  Fleet  Street 
Old  L;iidgate  Hill  we  positively  crawl- 
ed. When  we  reached  St  PauTs  it 
wanted  ten  minutes  to  ten  o'clock. 
Good;  but  we  had  to  so  round  St 
Paul's  Churchyard — and  I  did  not 
know  in  what  nort  of  Cheapside  Lad 
Lane  was;  and  our  horses  seemed, 
tfazongb  mere  exhaustion,  to  be  slacken- 
Bg  even  the  sorrowful  pace  at  which 
tliy  had  hitherto  gone.  The  line  of 
somebody  on  the  death  of  somebody — 

"The  weary  wheels  of  life  at  length 
stood  siill"— 

was  present  to  my  mind  every  mo- 
ment  Q.  and  I  made  many  good  re- 
wintinnB — as  we  kept  our  eyes  on  our 
watches,  and  popped  our  heads  out  of 
the  windows  eveiy  half  minute  to  see 
whether  the  road  was  clear — that  we 
would  never  run  so  near  the  wind 
agam.  We  got  into  Cheapside,  how- 
ever, duly ; — ^there  we  were  only  once 
isteiTupted  for  about  half  a  mmute  ; 
and  just  as  our  watches  showed  four 
minutes  to  ten,  we  turned  down  a  very 
nanow  street  on  the  left  hand-side, 
leading  down  directly  to  the  coach- 
office.  When  we  had  got  about  three 
4|iiartets  down  this  street  we  were 
tiopped  by  two  laige  and  most  enorw 


moosly-laden  carts,  standing  one  on 
each  side — and  how  to  get  on  wc  knew 
not.  In  yarn  our  little  Jarvey  squeak- 
ed out  curses  against  the  lubberly  car- 
ters, wiio  listened  with  a  contemptu- 
ously indid^ent  air,  and  deigned  no 
reply.  In  an  agony  I  opened  the 
coach  door,  jumped  out,  and  ran  down 
to  the  coach-office  to  tell  the  people 
there  where  we  were.  It  was  much 
farther  down  than  I  had  suspected  ;  I 
rushed  breathless  into  the  yard. 

*»Doe8  not  the   Estafette  Birming- 
ham coach  start  from  this  place  ]"    I 
inquired    eagerly  of  a  man  slashings 
water  over  \Se  mud-bespattered  wheels 
of  a  mail-coach. 

^  Yes,  it  does ;  but  it's  off  this  ton 
minutes  and  more." 

"Off!" 

•♦Yes,  sir."    . 

"  What !— <50NE !" 

•*  Yes— starts  werry  punctual  in- 
deed— at  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  doesnt 
stop  no  time  for  nobody,  never,  sir  !*' 

Ohstujmi! 

••  Do  you  really  moan  that  the  coach 
is  gone  V* 

••  Yes" — slap  wont  another  pafl-frill 
over  the  wheels  of  the  mail-coach. 

•*  Why,  the  people  told  me,  when 
the  places  were  taken,  that  the  time 
was  ten  o'clock  exactly." 

••  Did  they,  indeed,  sir  1  Then  they 
was  quite  wrong,  sir,  and  no  mistake," 
he  replied,  phlegmatif  aDy. 

••Good  God!  what  shall  we  do? 
We've  paid  our  fares." — 

••  Never  returns  no  money, 
b'hevo.'*  ^ 

«*  Have  we  a  chance  of  catching  the 
coach,  any  where  1" 

•*  Why— not  much,"  said  he,  taking 
off  his  cap  to  scratch  his  head — ><  but 
if  you  like  you  may  tiy,  sir ;  if  you 
goes  uTuxmmon  quick  you  may  have 
a  chance  of  catchmg  the  coadi  at  the 
Angel,  at  Islington.'' 

A  hq)eful  beginning  this  of  my  firU 
circuit  I  came  ba^  to  the  coach, 
which  i  found  had  iust  got  past  the 
two  carts  above  spoken  oft  and  com- 
municated the  dismaying  intelligence 
to  Q.  and  the  coachman.  I  looked 
at  the  horses,  and  my  heart  smote  me, 
as  I  said,  « Come,  off !— off  for  the 
Angel  as  fast  as  ever  you  can  go! 
—our  ooty  chance:"  In  a  trice  we 
were  on  our  way,  and  soon  pot  into  a 
long  broad  straight  street  or  road  that 
led  dhectly  towards  the  AngeL  We 
reaDy   galloped  aD  the   way.    How 
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tiie  poor  beasts  caatrived  to  so  such 
a  pace  I  know  nott  though  I  could 
hear  the  grievous  thwacks  incessantly 
draining  influence*'  on  their  leain 
hides.  My  heart  ached  for  the  wretch- 
ed beasts ;  and  I  thought,  thank  God ! 
we  shall,  at  all  events,  have  nothing 
<tf  this  sort  upon  the  railroad — ^the  en- 
gine can't  draw  on  one's  sympathy ! 

But  at  length,  as  we  dashed  round 
to  the  Augei,  there  stood  a  coach — 
Ae  coach — ^readv  to  start,  the  coach- 
man with  his  foot  on  the  whed,  and 
the  whip  and  reins  in  his  hand,  and 
the  guard  evidently  looking  out  for 
some  one.  **  Come,  come,  gentlemen, 
really  but  this  an't  the  correct  thing ; 
I'm  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  my 
time  with  waiting  for  you!  Come, 
jump  up,  gentlemen— jump  up-— the 
porter    will    put    your    luggage  on ; 

Juick,  Jarvey,  quick  !"  The  offfended 
ehu  was  obeyed ;  we  paid  the  Jarvey 
seven  shillings,  the  scamp  demanding 
ten  (!) — the  servant  cot  up  on  the 
front,  Q.  and  I  behind—- crack  went 
the  whip,  off  were  whisked  the  cloths 
from  the  horses,  cheerily  blew  the 
guard  his  horn — and  away  we  went  at 
a  rattling  pace! 

Hurried  as  had  been  our  latter 
movements,  I  had  contrived  to  pur- 
chase a  THmeK  newspaper  before  the 
coach  set  oft,  but,  on  atten^)ting  to 
read  it,  found  that  the  wind  was  too 
high;  FK>Iwas  obb'ged  to  put  it  into 
my  pocket  for  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son. *♦  Ah !"  thoiiarht  I,  as  we  rattled 
rapidly  along,  "every  step  carries  us 
fiirther  away  from  the  centre  of  action 
and  influence--glorioas  London !  To- 
morrow  morning,  and  for  the  next 
three  weeks  or  so,  T  shall  be  a  day  be- 
hind  the  w6rW;  I  shall  get  every 
thing  at  secondhand — I  shall  be  gloat- 


ing over  that  which  has  been  forsrotten 
in  London !"  The  sky  wore  a  bleaks 
mottled  appearance,  and  the  weather 
was  very  squally.  Gusts  of  a  keen 
north-easteriy  wmd  swept  searchiii^y 
past  us,  accompanied  with  occasional 
hail  and  rain,  and  made  us  very  sooo 
recret  bavins  taken  outside  places.  I 
hc3  a  large  l>lue  cloak— two,  in  &ct, 
made  into  one — ^with  an  ample  cape» 
which,  hood-like,  I  threw  over  niy 
head  when  the  weather  was  sharpest, 
snd  so  in  a  considerable  measure 
sheltered  myself  from  the  sleet  and 
rain  and  cuttins  wind.  Q.  had  an 
dd  greatcoat,  and  an  immense  "  com- 
fortable" round  his  neck.  He  and  I 
sat  with  our  backs  to  the  honeB, 
Next  to  him  sat  a  man  havmg  the 
appearance  of  an  elderiy  commerdal 
traveller.  Opposite  to  me  sat  the 
guard  on  a  pile  of  coats  and  Mackin* 
toshes ;  next  to  him  sat  two  rw^n  of 
humble  appearance,  who  were  ^oing*, 
it  seemed,  only  half  way.  As  tbe 
weather  became  more  and  more  di»- 
agreeable,  the  guard  gave  us  all  a  couple 
of  thick  greatcoats  to  siM]ead  over  our 
laps;  but  they  .were  insufficient  to 
keep  my  legs  warm,  for  the  wind 
rushed  through  below  wretchedly. 
Our  umbrellas  were  next  to  useless, 
the  wind  was  so  high,  but  my  cape 
did  me  good  service  on  the  occasion 
of  one  or  two  violent  hail-storms.  By 
the  time  that  We  had  got  about  twen^ 
miles  we  were  quite  benumbed  with 
the  cold;  and  whenever  the  coach 
stopped  to  change  horses  Q.  and  I 
jumped  down  and  ran  on  as  &st  as  we 
eoidd  to  warm  ourselves  again.  The 
other  passengers  had,  as  frequently, 
recourse  to  brandy,  and  brandy  and 
water.*  On  one  of  these  occasions 
we  were  joined  by  a  fellow  who  coolly 


•  A  recollection  of  the  following  sensible  observations  it  was  that  prevented 
aie  from  ever  resorting  to  the  use  of  spirits  on  such  occasions : 

**  I  may  here  allude  to  the  common  practice  of '  inking  a  dram' of  some  kfndof 
spirits  before  exposure  to  cold,  a  practice  b.ith  foolish  and  dangerous ;  the  siim- 
niating  effect  of  the  spirit  soon  goes  off,  and  is  followed  by  a  degree  of  lao^nior 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  stimulation.  This  is  the  staie  in  which  the  body 
is  mo-t  ensHy  chilled;  the  secretion  of  the  skin  most  easily  checked;  in  which 
the  person  is  mo^t  li  ibb  *  to  take  cold,'  and  if  he  is  exposed  lo  the  influence  of 
coH  afer  the  stironlaiing  effects  have  subsided,  the  chances  are  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  his  suffering  from  it.  Spirits  (»no;ht  not  to  be  taken  before  such 
exposure,  unless  the  person  fs  to  be  exposed  but  for  a  very  short  time,  or  un- 
less 'he  dose  is  lo  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  effects  of  the  previous  dose  brgin 
to  subside.  Oo'^ce  does  no:  seem  1i>.b!e  to  this  objection;  its  limulatini?  effects 
are  much  more  lasting ;  and  its  irarming  effects  seem  to  me  to  be  even  greater, 
and  the  subsequent  Istiguor  is  certainly  less.  Its  cordial  effects—the  dnr.'»iioii* 
of  Che  stimulus  it  affords— were,  I  believe,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Rush,  in  his 
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Byieeaed  himBelf  between  C^aadhni 
1ek.haiid^>8ide  companion,  thoogh  there 
WB8  hardly  room  for  him,  Bm  whose 
appearance  and  demeanour   afforded 
scope  for  rather  amiwing  obaervation. 
He  seemed  about  thirty^  or  thirty-two ; 
was   rather  good-lookmff;  worelai|^ 
and   well-tiinuned  whiskers ;  his  l^t 
was  stuck  on  one  side  with  a  devil- 
■i»4sare  kind  of  air;  he  had  a  rich 
gieen    silk     comfortaUe    round    his 
neck— and  was,  in  short,  v^  showily 
dressed*  as  he  sometimes  enabled  us 
to  see  by  very  unnecessarily  opening 
hts  crack    topcoat    He  possessed  a 
most    impudent  vdul^ity  and  tang- 
froid.    He  gave  out  Us  ^^damme's!** 
and  **  God  damme^s  /*'  with  infinite 
fipeqoency,    fluency   and   zest,  in  his 
oonveisatioD  with  the  guard,  and  there 
was  that  in  his  manner  which  satisfied 
me  that  he  believed  himself  exciting 
a  most  &vourable  impression  among 
OBL     Not  so,  however,  with  Q.  aim 
me,  who  received  all  Ins  overtures  and 
salhes  in   hipd  silence,  with  an  ah- 
tfaat    soon   disconcerted  him.      The 
gaud,  a  steady  matter-o^&ct  felbw, 
at  length  seemed  influenced  bv  our 
demeanoor,  and  talked  less  and  less 
with  the  intruder,  who  eventually  had 
to  smoke  his  cigar  in  silence.    Dis- 
gOBting  feJIow !  te  never  once  thou^t 
of  ai^mg  any  of  us  whether  his  domg 
so  mi^  be  disagreeable,  though  he 
BHOBt  lave  seen  mat  the  smoke  often 
came  in  our  feces.    I  was  a  long  while 
habnring  in  n^  mind  whether  or  not 
I  should  remiest  him  to  desist,  but  at 
length  thoorat  it  ]nrudent  not  to  incur 
the  ikk  of  an  insolent  answer;  for 
y/ibbi  good  could  come  of  quair^Hng 
with  each  a  being  ?    He  held  his  cigar 
in  his  right  haM — a  hxm  coarse  red 
hand— on  the  thick  Httiie  mger  of  which 
glittered  a  massive  gold  rin^,  ^^lile  an- 
ether  marided  on  the  Httle  finger  of 
Ins  left  nand,  which,  that  we  might  ob- 
serve, he  kindfy  took,  several  times, 
got  ef  the  double-glove  in  winch  it  was 
CBvekjied.   This  gives  me  occasion  for 
akie(  and  pleaSint,  andv^leam-^ 
ed 
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which,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  hke  to 
see  on  a  mmi^s  hand,  except  in  the 
sing^  case  of  a  plain  mourning  rmg ; 
yet,  nowadays,  how  general  is  the  use 
of  them  becoming !  I  lately  stood  for 
some  timeclose  behind  the  Kight  Hon. 
Mr.  Rice,  the  Chancelkr  of  the  Ex- 
chequer,  for  instance,  while  he  vras 
q)eaking,  and  observed  that  he  had  a 
couple  (!)  of  thick  rings  on  the  little 
finger  (^  his  left  hand,  and  also,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  two  similar  ones  upon 
one  of  the  finders  of  his  right  hand. 
Now,  why  mi^  he  not  as  well  have 
a  hole  dnlled  m  his  nose,  and  a  ring 
hung  there?  I  profestthat,  not  long* 
ago,  a  ecxnmon  cab-driver  opened  the 
door  of  his  vehicle  far  me,  witli  a  hand, 
on  the  Uttle  finger  of  which  was  what 
seemed  a  ^Id  ring  1  Really  this  is 
too  bad,  ^mng  hei^md  even  his  {de- 
heianpals  m  ancient  Rome,  who,  as  you 
know,  dear  Chnstopber,  wore  only 
iron  imfB  [8taL  Sih.  iiL  2, 144] ;  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  whcnn, 
the  patricians  were  led  to  wear  golden 
and  gemmed  rings,*  and  at  tenjgth 
carried  their  caxcomhTy  to  such  a  pitch 
as  to  have  their  rings  for  summer  and 
their  rings  for  wmter !  as  you  rec<^ect 
in  Juvenal: 

**  Crispinns  Tyrias  fanmero  revocanti 

laceraas, 
Yentilet    asUvwm  digitls   sndantibus 

aurvm, 
Nee  sufferre  qneat  majoris  ponderagemr 

m«."— <i.  'oc  ) 

ancient  dandies  origr 
wore  only  one  ring,  and  tSkt 
an  tne  last  finger  but  one  (digiiit  an^ 
''nularii)  of  the  left  hand ;  then  they 
wore  several  rings ;  and  at  length, 
joecious  prigs !  several  rings  on  the 
same  finger;  as  testify  Horace  and 
liartiaL  The  harritten,  it  seemsj 
were  particulariy  partial  to  them. 
Quoth  the  stem  satinet  ahready  quoted^ 

"  Ut  redeant  veteres,  Ciceroni  nemo 

ducentos 
Nunc  dederit  nummos— urn  fuUerU 

aum/uius  ingens."— (VII.  138,  9.) 


'  Enquiry  into  the  effect  of  ardent  spirits.'  He  says  that  he  once  knew  a  couatrj 
pl^fieian  who  made  a  practice  of  drinking  a  pint  of  strong  coike  previous  to 
toH-<:entiirued  exposure  to  cold,  and  founa  it  more  cordial  to  mm  than  spirits 
Hi  amr  form."— /2o6«f<5<m  on  DM  and  Regimen,  pp.  44, 45. 

•  Often  of  immense  value.  Poor  Nonius  was  proscribed  by  Antony  for  the 
sake  ef  a  gem  in  his  ring,  said  to  be  worth  forty  thousand  sesterces.  ,  A  full  ac* 
count  of  rings  is  to  be  &und  in  Facciolati's  Lexicon,  sub  voce. 
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Nav,  very  great  waB  the  confidence       » Ah,  yee,"  said  he,  after  a  slight  he* 
wmdi  clients  repoeed  in  the  rinffs  of  sitation, ''  hut  that  means'* — -— 
their  counsel — so  that  oae  whomrei       ^Conie,  old  gentleman/'  interrupt' 

ed  the  gusurd,  triumphantly, «« don't  like 
it,  eh  1    Answer  it  l" 

M  And  so  I  will ;  d'you  think  I  d<ni't 
know  how  to  answer  iti  It  meanB 
that  it's  good  where  it's  taken— as 
physic !" 

«»What  did  God  Akughty  make 
harley  fori"  gruffly  inquired  a  pas- 
senger that  1^  not  hitnerto  q>okeD ; 
ana  received  no  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

**  Don't  you  think,"  said  Q^  **that 
they  are  all  good  and  allowable  things, 
but  that  the  sin  lies  in  our  abusing 
them,  as  in  abusing  any  thing  else !" 

<«No,  oh  no;  they're  all  liquid 
poison!" 

^  Ah,  ah,  dd  chap— -you're  hard  up 
f<nr  an  answer  to  any  thing  these  gen* 
tlemen  sayf  interposed  the  gSard^ 
mih  an  exulting  au-.  ««Nowlookee» 
sir,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  ^you 
see  I'm  often  out  all  night  long,  in 
bitter  cold  nights — like  mt  night,  for 
instance  and  wet  •  through  often 
into   the  bargain  for   fifty  milee  to- 


rn handsome  one  got  a  larger  fee  than 
his  betters  :— 

— "  Condueta  Paulos  ageba^ 
BariUnfce^  atque  ideo  piuris   qaam 

Cossus  agebat 
auamBasilusr—(yiL  143-5.) 

•—But  aU  this  is  a  parenthesis.  I  re- 
turn to  my  road-side  swell  After 
sitting  with  us  for  a  stage  or  two,  we 
found  him  to  be  an  occasional  coach- 
man on  that  line  of  road ;  he  drove  us 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  in 
such  a  wild  harum-scarum  style  as 
made  us  all  quake  several  times  for 
fear  of  hems  overturned.  He  did  not 
deign  to  api^  to  any  of  us  for  the  usual 
irratuity ;  uid  I  thmk  he  would  have 
&led  if  ho  had. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  picked 
up  another  passenger — appare^y  a 
decent  kind  of  mercantile  man,  of  mid- 
dle age.  He  soon  sot  upon  talking 
terms  with  the  cuara,  and  also  with 
OS,  and  disclosed  himself  in  a  confident 
and  zealous  manner,  to  be  a  teetotaller. 


Most  eager,  indeed,  he  was,  both  in  gether ;  now  you  am't  such  a  muflTas 

season  and,  it  would  seem,  out  of  sea-  to  say  that  I  mayn't  now  and  then  ^ 

son,  to  propagate   his   principles.    It  down  and  take  a  drop  ci  something^ 

was  quite  lau^ble  the  abrupt  dash  he  warm  to  keep  the  life  in  me  V* 
made  into  his  &vourite  subject,  which       *« Oh  dear,  no-!  you  may  take  a  dish 

was  thus.    **D'ye  know,  Mr.  Guard,  of  tea" 

I've  not  tasted  a  drop  of  sfHrits,  wine,       «<  Go  to  — !"  furiously  growled 

or  mak  liauor,  this  seven  years !"  the  guard,  turning  away  as  &  as  he 


««You  lode  like  it!"  replied  the 
ffuard,  in  such  a  quaint  bitter  way, 
Siat  we  an  burst  into  laughter.  But 
the  tee-totaller  was  not  to  be  dismayed ; 
and  at  length  Q.  and  I  got  embroiled 
in  the  disoiSBkxn.  He  was  evidently 
a  eood-natnred,  but  foolish  fellow, 
with  only  a  sort  of  little  slang  about 
**  temperance"— which  he  said  meant 
•*  tee-totalinn" — in  defence  of  his  most 
impopidar  doctrmes,  and  which  he 
kept  repeatinff  over  and  over  again. 
He  saia  that  tie  himself  was  a  happy 
instance  of  the  efiects  of  tee-totalii^ ; 
for  whereas  he  had  once  been  very 
subject  to  headaches,  he  now  never 
luid  them^-pogt  hoc^  of  course,  propter 
hoc  He  contended  that  it  was  a  tin 
to  touch  either  spirits,  or  Wine,  or 
Bialtfiouar. 

«  What !  wine  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man  ?"  quoth  L  He  seemed 
a  little  staggered,  for  he  evidently 
knew  that  I  uid  quoted  Scriptnre. 


his  whole  bodv  mom  the  hokler 
of  such  damnable  doctrines.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  of  mine,  our  tee- 
totaller declared  it  his  opinion  that  it 
was-rwrong  to  have  wine  for  the 
sacrament ! !  That  cold  tea^  or  even 
cold  water,  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
it ! !  I  askea  the  simpleton  if  he  had 
never  read  his  bible,  and  found  diat 
our  blessed  Saviour  did  ««drink  of  tbs 
firuit  of  the  vine,  and  ^ve  it  to  his 
disciples?"  He  repliM  that  that 
didn't  prove  wine  to  be  a  good  tlnng^ 
and  that  he  had  never  had  a  headache 
since  he  had  left  it  off!  Here  our 
discussion  ended.  It  was  now  about 
three  o'ck)ck  in  the  afternoon,  and  Q. 
and  I  were  almost  perished  wkh  cold. 
The  bitter  wind  kept  blowing  at  us 
with  cruel  constanqr,  frequentiy  ac- 
companied with  hail  and  sleet  Not 
a  gmnpee  had  there  been  of  genial 
sunihine  all  the  day ;  but  far  and  wide, 
over  the   bare  verdureleas    coimtiy» 
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stretohed  the  ^oony  wintiy  sky  with 
which  we  haa  set  oot  I  fclt  the  cdd 
DKst  in  my  legs.  Throwing  ray  cape 
over  my  head,  i  strove  several  times 
to  TO  to  sleep  and  forget  it ;  but  I 
eouSa  not  do  so  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  together.  How  often  did  I 
curse  my  foUy  in  coming  on  the  out- 
side ! — By  the  time  that  we  had  ar- 
rired  at  ^he  inn  where  we  were  to 
dme  I  felt  so  benombed — as  evidently 
did  Q.  and  his  servant — that  I  could 
haid^  get  down.  In  the  pariour  of 
the  mn  was  cheerfully  crackling  and 
blaziz^  a  large  wood  fire ;  and  hungry 
as  I  was,  I  let  €ive  out  of  our  precious 
twenty  minutes  pass  in  warmmff  my- 
self before  attempting  to  eat  I  then 
partook  heartily  of  some  excellent  hot 
boiled  round  of  beef  and  mealv  pota- 
toes. You  flboold  have  seen  the  face 
of  our  tee-totaUer,  who  dined  with  us, 
when  he  saw  me  raise  tomyhpsa 
large  glass  of  femous,  clear,  amber- 
4med  ale,  with  a  snowy  crest  upoa 
it! 

•«Hadnt  yon  better  pour  some  out 
for  that  gentleman?"  0^  I  smiling- 
^r,  to  the  buxom  weoch  ivho  waited 
on  us. 

••  Oh  no,  thank  you,  sir,*'  said  he 
with  at  once  a  bitter  and  a  sheepish 
air— M  I — ^I — prefer  this!**  pointing 
io  a  glass  of  water  that  made  my  teem 
-ache  to  look  at.  I  am  sure  that  had 
€be  poor  fellow  been  alone— or  had 
he  not  been  so  &r  committed  to  us  by 
the  disdosore  of  his  qnnion — he  would 
in  a  twinkling  have  eiven  the  go-by 
to  all  his  fantastical  fiddle-fkddle  about 
temperance  and  toped  off  a  quart  of 
the  generous  beverage.  As  it  was, 
he  bolted  his  three  quarters  of  a  pint 
4)f  cold  water  wi&k  a  rueful  air ! 

When  the  gnard  entered  to  summon 
V  off  we  b^  paid  ten  shilliiigB  to 
ride  the  remainder  of.  the  journey  m- 
side.  There  \^a6  only  one  passenger 
within  beside  omvehes — a  legpeet- 
able  gentleman,  a  West  Indian ;  with 
whom  we  goBeipped  pleasantly  enough. 
How  I  fett  for  those  outside!  The 
night  was  dear  and  bright,  but,  oh, 
hm  cold !  We  got  on  veiy  comfort- 
ably, except  that  the  coachman,  at 
one  of  the  places  where  we  chaziged 
horses,  put  mside  an  elderly  woman — 
apparratly  a  friend  of  his-— who  had 
on  her  lap  a  smaU  basket,  whence  is- 
sued an  odoor  Kke  that  of  a  fowl  de- 
composing,— and  which  was  so  disa^ 
«  to  require   opening   the 


window,  cold  as  it  was.  Then  she 
would  iaOc!  I  who  was  her  tu-o-rit 
answered  her  only  in  reluctant,  ungrt^ 
cious  moDosyllablee,  being  very  sleepy. 
—"Dear!— Ah!  Yes  !  — Indeed  !^ 
wishinfif  her  aD  the  while  anywhere 
but  where  she  was.  At  length  she 
kindly  ceased,  and  we  all  seemed  drop- 
ping into  a  nap ;  I,  at  leart,  was  m 
roigiettinff  the  woman  opposite  and  her 
abominable  basket,  when — a  thouflht 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  minf— 
••Good  Heavens! — My  wig!"  I  es. 
claimed,  with  a  start 

••  Eh !— what— what's  thematterr 
enquired  Q.,  starded  oat  of  his  doze. 

•*  Q.,  my  wig !  my  wij[ !" 

Our  West  Indian  friend  lanffhe< 
and  said  to  Q.— "fle's  dreaming  !^' 

••What  is  the  matter!"  inquired 
Q. 

♦•Alas— Pve  certainly  left  my  wig 
behind  after  all !" 

••  Your  wig—  of  aB  things !  " 

•♦Yes  my  wig!" 

«« Yoa  don't  say  so  !"  pointedly  eob- 
claimed  our  West  Indian,  good-nfi> 
turedly.  He  couM  have  had  no  notioB 
of  the  nature  of  my  calamity. 

••  La,  sir,  excuse  me,  but  you  seem 
to  have  a  good  enough  wig  on  now; 
what's  the  use  of  two!"  mcpred  the 
woman  with  the  stench. 

•♦What  shaU  I  do!"  I exdaimedk 
with  a  sigh  of  vexation. 

•♦How  do  you  know,"  said  Q, 
•♦that  it  is  not  in  your  portmantean  1" 

♦♦  Ob,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  now  recol. 
lect  where  it  must  be-»in  a  place  that 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  occur  to  ut 
in  the  hurrying  of  packing  up.  It  is 
lying  on  the  top  of  one  3  the  book* 
shelves  in  my  study!  How  very^. 
very  provoking!  I  recollect  now 
seemg  mjr  gown  Iving  along  the  top 

wonder itdid  not  suggest " — 

*♦  Oh,  now  I  see  what  yuo  are,  sir; 
you're  a  counsellor,  sir,  ar'n't  you  1r 
politely  inquired  the  woman  wim  the 
stench. 

••You  ore  in  a  fix,"  quoth  the  West 
Indian,  with  a  gi2gle->*«that  is,  tf 
the  wisdoTn^s  in  me  wigf**  I  cocdd 
not  just  then  exactly  re£sh  the  jokfl^ 
or  admire  the  taste  of  it  What  wat 
to  be  done  ?  Visions  came  o'er  me  of 
the  crowds  of  clients  who  wcmld  be^ 
siege  my  lodgings  with  arrafuls  of 
briefe  as  soon  as  my  arrival  in  Liver- 
pod  had  become  known^-^the  comt 
apenrng  oo  the  next  momiQg — and  I 
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wifflefls!  an  objeot  of  which' the  ji 
could  not  take  judicial  .notice !  He 
could  not  see  or  hear  me !  And  if  so, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  mterests  of 
my  numerous  clients  1  After  we  had 
fuUy  discussed  the  matter,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  best  thin^  I  could  do 
wodd  be  to  get  out  for  a  few  minutes 
at  Coventry,  which  was  then  about 
e^t  miles  ofl^  and  if  possible  send  cff 
aline  to  town,  in  time  for  the  mail, 
which  would  pass  throu^  Coyentry 
about  twelve  o'clock,  on  its  way  to 
London.  If  I  succeeded  m  doing  so 
my  letter  would  be  dehvered  on  the 
ensuing  morning  at  ten  o'clock ;  the 
wiff  could  be  dei^tched  by  the  three 
i  i^aock  coachf  directed  to  me  at  liver- 
pool ;  and  thus  I  mig^t  find  it  wait- 
mg  my  airivaL  But  then,  affam — 
suppose  my  wife  should  be  from  home ! 
JFV>r  I  reccrilected  that  she  had  talked 
of  going  inmiediatdy  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  a  ftiend  at  some  distance 
"from  town ;  or  suppose  she  should  be 
mable  to  find  my  wig; — or  suppose, 
after  all,  it  should  be  at  that  moment 
in  my  portmanteau — how  could  I  as- 
certam  this  latter  &ct  without  losing 
the  opportunity  of  rectifjrinff  the  error 
by  the  first  ooach,  if  it  should  turn  out, 
that  my  wi?  was  no^  there  ?  Titilla- 
ted by  these  pleasant  possil^itses  I 
reached  Coventiy,  and,  the  moment 
that  the  coach  8tq)ped,  jumped  out,, 
Jim  into  the  booking-office,  and  scrawl-' 
ed  off  the  foQowing,  wh  ch,  as  pleasing 
.evidence  of  my  thoughtftdness,  my 
wife  has  preserved  :— 

•*Afy  wig  /—Forgotten !!— in  the 
tin  box,  on  the  lowest  shelf ofbooks 
in  the  stud^.  Tie  it  up  securely*— di- 
rect it  distmctly  to  * —on  the 

Korthem  circuit,  at  the  Adelphi,  li- 
yerpool  ;*  accompany  the  servant  with 
^  it,  Dy  two  o'clock,  to  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks,  bode  it,  and  pay  the  fiill 
carriage  on  to  liverpoot  Herein 
ikil  not  as  you  love  me.  Yours, 
XY. 

♦*  Coventry,  half  past  nine,  p.  m^ 
Addressed-^'To  Mra  X.  Y.;  or  any 
rf  {he  servants.''* 

'  Having  secured  its  due  transmission 
to  the  post  office,  and  thanked  the 
civil  booking-olEM^er,  I  re-entered  the 
coach,  somewhat  relieved  from  my 
aaxie^.  The  chattering  wcnnan  with 
the  stench  had  gone,  so  we  all  bc^^ 
to  doze  and  deep ;  far  where  is  diere 
m  better  incentive  to  sleep  than  roUing 
smoothly  dkibg  kmde  a  coach,  in  the 


dark,  and  when  yon  have  been  travel- 
ling the  whole  day !  For  a  while  I 
fix^  my  eyes  cm  the  lantern  nearest 
me,  shedding  its  dusky  circumscrfl>ed 
lififht  over  tl^  empty  m^h-road,  which 
akme  it  rendered  visibfe  and  notittn^ 
was  audible  but  the  monotonous  clat- 
tering tramp  of  the  horses  and  duJl 
rumlding  of  the  coach  wheels ;  I  be- 
came mdually  loss  and  less  sensible 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other — and  at 
length— saw  and  heard,  and  thought 
of  nothing  at  aE 

I  was  roused  frtmi  sleep  some  time 
afterwards  by  hearing  the  voices  of 
persons  shouting  and  swearing  violent- 
fy.    I  found  that  the  coach  was  stand- 
ing  opposite  a  pub)ic-house,  where  we 
changed  luxvee :  and  Q.  infiurmed  me 
of  what  was  gomg  on.    We  had  been 
waiting  there  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour ;  for,  as  the  two  leaders  were 
standing  ready  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
coach,  one  of  them  took  it  into  hk 
head  to  bolt  off  towards  Birmingham 
at  his  top-speed.    The  other,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  ostler  pdting  after  his 
companion,    turned   round — ^the   droll 
brute!— and  scampered  ofi;  simflaiijr 
attended,  in  an  opposite  direction :  as  if 
it  had  been  a  tnck  concerted  between 
them !    You  should  have  seen  the  hf  M 
owner  of  the  pubhc-hoose  at  the  time 
when  this  happened !    He  was  stand- 
ing, said  Q.,  a^^instthe  door-post,  lean- 
ing on  a  soft  of  crutch,  havmj^  ^PP^ 
rently  the  gout — and  shook  his  cane- 
stick,  and  cursed  and  swore  after  the 
horses  •<  errant"  in  ludicrous  and  im- 
potent rage.    In  about  &ve  minutes^ 
time  the  first  horse  was  brought  back; 
and  the  already- winded  ostler,  after  se- 
curing it,  had  to  start  off  again  in  search 
of  the  other !    He  was  graie  so  loog» 
without  any  signs  of  returning,  that  jk 
third  was  ordered  to  mount  the  fint 
ftiffitive   and  ride  after  the  second! 
This  was  the  state  of  thin^  when  I 
awoke.    The  first  words  which  I  heard 
the  dd  man  utter,  after  stretching  his 
head  and  straining  his  ear  in  the  di- 
rection taken  by  the  last-mentionel 
horse,    were,    *•!   can't   hear    'em  I 
B-4  if  I  don't  think  the  brute's  got 
up  into  a  tree,  and  hidhi'self !    hord,  I 
only  wish  I  had'em  here  !"  said  he,  sha* 
king  his  stick  with  direfid  s-'gnificancy. 

At  length,  however,  the  horse  was 
brought  back  again,  having  been,  it 
seemed,  a  most  infernal  way  up  the 
road;  and,  after  waiting  for  upwards 
of  twenty-five  minntes,  we  agkin  set 
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offoooorjaaniey,  Q-and  I  conBoiiiw 
ouiBet?e8  with  the  refleotuna,  that  thu 
sort  <^  thing,  at  all  events,  could  not 
happen  on  Sie  mOway.  We  reached 
Birmmgfaam  about  half-piast.  eleven; 
and,  as  the  coach  put  up  at  the  Swan^ 
and  the  hoar  was  so  kte,  and  our  stay 
i»the  tDwnso  short,  we  did  thesame 
—.though  we  had  purposed  gooig  to 
the  Hen  and  Ckickem,  We  were 
■0011  seated  in  an  excellent  ooSbe- 
room  beade  a  roaring  fire:  and  Q. 
and  I,  together  with  our  West  Indian 
companiop — the  only  tenants  of  the 
voom — having  partakoi,  with  infinite 
nfah,  of  cofiee,  toast,  and  collared 
toDgoe,  and  chatted  together  for  about 
hm  an  hour  about  snakes,  slaves,  and 
sucar,  retired  to  our  respective  rooms. 
I  wpt  like  a  top  till  nine  o'cbck  the 
aextmoimDg,  and  rose  refreshed.  On 
retunnug  to  the  oofiise-room,  I  found 
itafanostfified  with  anxious  mercantile- 
lookinff  people,  in  travelling  costume, 
honiedly  s^w^Uowix^  break&6t,in  pre. 
paratioa  for  resuin&ig  their  journey  to 
liverpool  or  to  London,  from  one  or 
other  of  which  places  thejr  had  just  air- 
lived,  most  of  them  having  the  jaded 
ejaalid  aspect  of  mgfat-travellers.  As 
tfi  the  tables  woe  mle4, 1  had  to  wait 
some  time  befoirc  one  was  vacant  for 
Q.  and  me— one  comfort  of  putting  up 
atacommerciaiiim.  We  had  brcmght 
liith  U8,as  I  before  intimated,  aletter  of 
iotzoduction  to  a  banker  in  the  town,  and 
de^ntdied  it  to  him  while  we  wereat 
break&st;  the  ohject  of.  which,  next  to 
die  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  was  our 
bemg  potmto  the  way  of  seeii^  some 
oC  the  sights  in  Birmingham.  He  very' 
pohteiy  caQed  upon  us$  accompanied 
by  a  relative,  in  about  half  an  hour's 
tme— a  coai|diment  we  felt,  from  men 
in  important  business;  and  one  or 
other  of  them  accompanied  us,  durmg 
the  greater  portioQ  of  the  day,  to  va- 
riooB  phwes  of  interei^— especiaJly 
manui^ctones ;  giving  us  an  invitation 
to  dinner  in  the  evening.  The  first 
pSace  we  saw  was  theTownJial],  a 
ftie  large  building,  with  an  imposing 
exterior,  standing  oat  well  and  grace- 
folly  from  amidst  the  somewhat  mean 
rfiqn  and  houses  which  surrounded  it 
The  interior  is  striking,  but  the  win^ 
dows  are  for  too  numerous,  and  greatly 
detract  from  the  general  efi^;  mi 
oeih^  and  walk  being,  also,  in  e<p]al 
bad  taste,  as  I  conceive,  painted  wlute) 
4irveryneaiiy8o,and  the  pipes  of  the 
most  eoGRnouB  organ  I  ever  saw  being 
6* 


of  a  edeur  comformable.  '  We  were 
very  anxious  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
monster;  but  he  would  not,  as  he  Was 
being  got  ready  for  a  la^  musical 
party  on  the  morrow,  when  Braham 
and  a  few  others  of  his  class  wer&— 
vain  mimicry!— 4o  strain  their  tiQT 
pipes  before  him.  He  weighed  I  for* 
get  how  many  tons,  though  we  weii 
toM;  and  his  largest  pipe  was  Z  in 
three  flats,  or  something  of  that  sort 
When  wo  eot  outside  it  was  c(Hning 
down  a  driz^ing  rain,  and  nothing  coum 
be  more  dreary  than  the  aiqie^ofthingsi 
A  great  manu&ctunng  town,  with 
high  chimneys  sradcing  in  all  direo* 
tions — the  houses  and  shops,  great  and 
small, being ctf  adirty reddish  hue,  and 
seeming  uily  subordinate  and  auzU 
liary  to  the  manufoctories — but  few 
people  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  which 
were  bad  and  dirty;  add  to  all  ibm^ 
the  thick,  hazy,  smoke4aden  atmo- 
sph^e,  and  the  small  searching  rain 
coming  down  unintenmttingly — and 
you  mav  suppose  that  there  was  nothiiu^ 
I^rticularly  calculated  to  elate  our  ^. 
rite.  -We  were,  however,  exceeding 
interested  in  the  several  manu&ctones 
which  we  visited.  The  first  was  t 
ghss-house— how  dark  and  hot  it  was  I 
—especially  when  contrasted  with  the 
cold  and  wet  without  Of  course  yov 
and  many  of  your  readers  must  have 
seen  a  glass-house ;  I  shall  not,  thca^ 
fore,  trouble  you  w^  a  description  of  it 
I  know,  however,  and  yon  can  goess^ 
what  the  intense  and  blasting  furnace, 
which,  out  of  small  apertures,  shot  its 
lurid  rays  through  the  gloom,  renmkU 
ed  oae  oi — but  will  not  mention  it  to 
«« ears  polite."  It  is  curious  to  see  a 
smart  fellow  poke  a  kmg  hollow  rod 
into  the  fomace,  attach  to  the  end  df 
it  a  small  quantity  of  the  jdiant  mass, 
all  red  and  glowmg---blow  it  out,  rol! 
it  about  a  little — audio,  in  a  twinklmg^ 
a  saltcellar,  a  tumbler,  a  wine-glass, 
a  decanter !  In  another  part  m  the 
works  a  great  number  of  women  were 
grilling  glass  for  lamps,  &c.  &C.,  an 
operation  which  seemed  to  me  to  re^ 

n  both  care  and  dexterity.  AtUrd 
rtment  was  that  of  the  glass-cut- 
teis,  most  of  whom  were  lime  boys* 
who  sat  at  their  respective  machines 
working  as  gravely,  sikmftly,  and  me- 
thodicaBy  as  their  others.  This  also 
is  an  interesting  process.  The  last 
room  was  an  outer  one,  on  the  door  of 
which  might  have  been  inscribed,-^ 
<•  Gather  up  the  fragments,  that  no- 
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^  Unng  be  loet,^  ibr  in  it  two  M&Ay 
'  women  were  busily  engaged  sorting 
and  most  carefuDy  washing  all  the  bro- 
ken glass  of  the  establishment,  ht  the 
purpose  of  its  being  used  up  again, 
Proc^  of  coforee  makes per/tct,  buti 
shuddered  to  see  the  haste  and  reckless- 
ness with  which  they  handled  the  sharp 
iragments — thrusting  their  hands  ii^ 
great  baskets-full  as  carelessly  as  a 
dhild  into  the  heaps  of  pebUes  on  the 
sea-shore.  One  of  them  in£[Hined 
me  that  she  had  not  cut  her  hand, 
BOf  Mnlly  scratched  it,  Icx"  a  twelve* 
roonth. 

The  next  place  which  we  visited  I 
hardlv  know  how  to  describe.  It  con- 
•isted  of  extensive  premises,  principal- 
ly occupied  by  a  very  large  steam- 
engine,  at  full  work  when  we  entered, 
whose  powers  were  chiefly  applied  to 
the  n^ling  of  brass,  iron  and  cooper^ 
into  rods,  bars,  and  plates,  even  of  liie 
latest  tenui^.  T  hey  rolled  a  penny- 
piece-^save  us  from  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral 1 — into  a  thin  slip  of  copper,  some 
third  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  I  don't 
know  how  many  yards  in  lengtk  Q. 
has  it  still  by  him.  I  shuddered  as  I 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  machinery — 
immense  wheels  and  cylinders  all  in 
full  action,  the  former  whirling  round 
iizty  times  a  minute,  and  keei»ng  in 
lapid  motion  a  yast  number  of  smaller 
ones,  which  again  communicated  mo- 
tkm  to  numerous  other  portions  of  the 
machinery,  some  of  them  very  remote, 
and  belonging  to  various  persons  in 
different  trades,  who  rented  the  use  of 
the  steam-engine  of  the  proprietor  of 
it — all  WOTking  at  the  same  moment 
Whflst  I  was  gazing  in  silent  appre- 
hensicHi  at  the  tremendous  fly-wheel 
makinjBf  its  fearfully  rafud  revolutions, 
^  shnU  whistle  was  htturd,  and  witbin 
a  moment  or  two  every  thing  was  at 
an  id)sohite  stand-stiiL  Notice  had 
bemi  ffiven  that  some  small  matter  re- 
foirea  rectifying.  So  easily  is  tiiis 
huge  agent  contrdled!  .  I  always  feel 
great  nervousness  when  amidst  steam- 
machinery — a  horror  of  beinff  suoUen- 
fy  entangled  and  crushed  to  death,  as 
I  heard,  on  this  occasion,  of  one. or 
two  frightful  mstances;  and,  gaUier- 
ing  the  tails  of  my  surtout  dosehr 
around  me,  I  •«  walked  drcumspectfy,^' 
and  with  some  trepidation,  ckee  pest 
llie  enormous  fly-wheel  already  men- 
tioned, and  whose  motions  it  made  one 
dizzy  to  k>ok  at  it  The  process  of  idl- 
ing out  the  metal  yiSM  the  mosts^. 
ingof  those  I  witnessed.    Fancy  two 


solid  cyMnders^  of  polished  steel  or 
iron,  placed  .parallel  horizontally,  roll- 
ing roimd,  say  one  set  within  three 
inches  of  one  another,  the  next  an 
inch,  &c  Between  them  is  pushed  a 
solid  bar  of  copper  or  iron,  which* 
in  passing  throiigh,  of  course  suflecs 
a  certain  degree  c^  attenuation,  and 
comes  out  proportionally  flattened  aod 
elongated.  Tnus  it  would  be  paaasd 
between  cylinders  closer  and  ckeer 
together,  till,  i(  recpred,  it  might  be 
reduced  to  the  tenuity  of  tinfoil!  Am 
I  stood  watching  the  men  who,  with 
soch  an  indiflbrent  and  apparentiy 
careless  air,  thnst  the  metal  between 
these  rapidly  revoking  cyhndeia,  i 
could  not  help  a  ireMquent  shudder  at 
the  possibility  of  their  Angers  goiiig  a 
little  too  &r,  as  had  several  times  been 
the  case.  In  one  of  the  rooms  at- 
tached  to  the  central  one,  in  which  the 
engine  stood,  were  a  number  of  boys 
and  women,  sitting  each  at  their  ma- 
chine, making  iron  lieds  for  boots  and 
shoes.  How  easily  and  rapidly  it  was 
done !  The  Httle  strai^t  bars  of  iron 
seemed  like  wax  in  thehands  of  a  mefe 
boy  or  giii,  who  moulded  them  into 
the  proper  shape,  And  punched  the 
nail-holes  in,  and  pdished  the  r'm,  with 
surprising  rapidity. 

The  next  place  which  we  visited 
was  a  screw  manu&ctory.  The  paro- 
cess  was  very  curious  and  interestiii^ 
to  witness,  bntdifficijit  to  describe.  1 
had  no  idea  that  scre^o  were  made  in 
the  way  I  saw.  Here  again  women, 
chie^  young  (Hies,were  the  princqMd 
pertormen^  and  did  their  work  with  the 
utmost  ease,  rapidiQr  and  e^ect 

By  this  time  it  was  neariy  three 
o'dock.  The  rain  etffl  came  down 
steadily,  and  therefore  we  thought  it 
bestto  return  to  oar  hotel,  esp^aally 
as  we  had  letters  to  write.  My  wig 
had  been  boblnng  before  ^my  tmnd'e 
&fe*^  fifty  times  during  the  day. 
Would  it  arrive  in  time,  and  safety  1 
Suppose  the  man  at  Coventry,  thoogh 
fee'dforhis  trouble,  had  neglected  or 
fotgotten  to  put  my  letter  into  the  post 
—or  suppose  my  wife  to  have  gone 
from  home,  and  the  servants  to  be  mu  ' 
able  to  find  the  wig,  or  to  txke  pmer 
means  for  sendm^  it  on,  as  directe^^ 
or  suppose— but  itwas  iseless  to  ho. 
ther  one's  self  about  it  any  frirther.  I 
wrote  off  a  long  letter  home,  and  then* 
wedresBedanasetoff  todine  with  our 
fiiends,  as  we  did  right  pleasantly.  I 
found thatwe  had  omitted  to  see  one 
or  two  leading  sights— tl^  gun-beird 
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— nnfcfftoty  wad  Mr.  Ifoote'ft  wbb- 
kflcs,  but  the  tiuog  could  not,  then,  be 


,  loee  at  halS-paet  six  o'clock  in  the 
QMnoDg— the  train  starting  from  a 
place  two  miles  off  at  eight  o'clock. 
It  was  bitterly  cdd,  and  tl^  snow  was 
flottenng  down  &st  and  thick.  I  was 
m  the  eoflfee-roooi  about  seven,  and 
haoA  it  crowded  as  cm  the  previous 
wnmingby  traveDen,  most  of  whom 
kxiked  cold,  and  weaned,  and  hungry. 
As  before,  tog,  I  had  to  wait  a  consi- 
doable  time  before  I  could  get  my 
break&sDt.  I  had  barely  finished  my 
secoDd  ^gg  and  cup  of  oofiee  when 
Ihe  omneSus  which  was  to  c<Hivey  us 
to  the  railroad  was  announced.  We 
hornedly  dischar^d  our  bill,  threw 
<N]r  ck»k8  aromui  us,  and  succeeded 
in  setting  to  the  omn&ns  just  as, 
fuC  it  set  (^  We  were  <Mi 
therefore^  to  have  a  fly,  and  stood, 
while  it  was  preparing  for  us,  bv  our 
luggage  at  the  door,  m  the  cdd  and 
mow,  ctDsmg  our  constant  ill  luck. 
We  reached  the  railroad  station,  how- 
eyw,  m  good  time;  and  having  in  our 
tum--for  there  was  a  crowd  of  api^ 
eants— paid  a  guinea  a-piece  for  our- 
selves, and  Imteen  shilliogB  for  the 
servant,  for  whidi  we  received  tickets, 
nambering  both  our  carriat^  and  the 
particular  seat  which  we  were  to  oc- 
cupy, we  went  ^[Vthwith  to  the  train 
— i  e.  a  senes  of  the  bodies— <is  they 
seemed — of  handsome  and  commo- 
^oos  stage-coaches,  boDc^ed  together 
«-«ay  fourteen  of  them— -each  con- 
taining ample  room  for  six  ^ 
the  seats  being  separate,  and  wl 
bemg  also  numbered,  secured  regu- 
larity and  a  good  understanding  as  to 
thesr  rights  among  the  passengers 
This  ckcumstance  I  learnt  thus:*— 
^  Sir,  I  b^  your  pardon,"  said  a  gen- 
tteman  entensg,  and  lookinc^  at  me 
and  the  seat  I  mid  chosen,  ^  but  I  am 

«« Really,  sir,  I  dcm't  miderstand,*' 
I  replied,  with  a  smile,  and  great  sur- 
prise  ;  **  what  if  vou  are  eighty  1 — you 
dant  hok  as  mncn." 

<«0h,  my  seat  is  number  80— that's 
afl,^  he  rejcmed,  smiling  in  his  turn, 
ani  pointing  to  the  number,  which 
fettered  in  Draas  letters  inunediatdy 
over  me. 

Of  course  I  immediately  sunren- 
dered  my  seat,  and  took  one  just  op>- 
poBifee  to  Q^  each  of  us  sitting  near 
the  window.  This  matter  seWed,  I 
1V18  getting  out  to  look  about  me  for 


a  moment,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet,  and  in  a  moment  after  saw 
«  ponderous  structure  roll  slowly  and 
hissing  past ; — it  was  the  engine,  just 
taken  out  of  his  shed,  and  going  to  be 
attached  to  the  train.  I&  bore  the 
startling  name,  **8xbocoo,"  in  large 
gold  letters,  on  his  flank,  and  k)oked 
quite  splendid  in  his  polished  brass 
and  steel  He  carried  his  food  and  wa- 
ter after  him  !  Presently  our  tickets 
were  called  for;  then  a  man  went 
along  from  carriage  to  carriage,  care- 
fully fristening  the  doors  and  adjusting 
the  handles  eafoly,  whQe  another  placed 
pahn-od  on  the  wheeb.  There  was 
none  of  the  noise  and  bustle  ordinarily 
attending  the  starting  of  a  stage-coach ; 
on  the  contrary,  all  ivas  quiet  and  me- 
tbodicaL  A^aun  the  trumpet  sound- 
ed ;  and  just  at  e^ht  o'clock  we  feh 
a  gentle  motion,  ncnseless  withal-— and 
found  that  we  had  commenced  ovr 
journey,  but  as  sbwly  as  we  could 
well  move  at  first.  GraduaJly  we 
quickened  our  speed  till  we  had  sot 
fairly  on  our  way  and  were  dear  ofaD 
interviption,  when,  as  Q.  expr^Med 
it,  we  certainly  «♦  toetU  the  pace  /"  I 
let  down  the  glass  and  put  out  my 
head  to  see  the  len^  ana  -appearance 
of  the  train,  but  qmckly  wkhdrew  it; 
for,  what  with  the  sleet,  and  the  draught 
occasioned  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
we  w^e  passing  through  the  bitterlv- 
cM  an,  it  was  unideasant  enoi^ 
How  dreary  the  country  looked!  I 
shut  the  wmdow  and  wrapped  mys^ 
up  in  my  ck)ak,  leant  back  in  my  seat, 
and,  together  with  Q.,  enjoyed  for  a 
while,  in  silence,  the  novelty  of  our 
s^Qsation  and  situation.  The  motion 
was  pretty  uniform — gentle,  subtly 
vibrating,  with  now  and  then  a  jerk : 
we  could  have  written  all  the  way  we 
went  So  long  as  we  looked  only  at 
distant  objects,  we  did  not  seem  to  be 
going  much  qmcker  than, in  a  fest 
stage-coach ;  but  as  soon  as  we  looked 
at  any  thii^  nearer — at  the  fence  of 
the  r^-roacC  for  instance— we  became 
instantly  sensible  of  the  prodigious 
n^idity  of  our  motion.  It  was  reedfy 
pamfiil  to  kx^  down  for  a  minute  to^ 
TOther.  While  I  was  thinking  about 
tiie  rapidity  and  pleasure  of  our  rate 
and  mode  of  traveling — 

*<ConfooDd  it!"  exclaimed  Q^ 
"  Where's  my  umbrella  1" 

Certes  we  were  a  pecioui  p^  of 
travellers  I  He  had  left  it  at  the  Swan! 
I  pointed  significantlT  to  mme,  whicfa 
1  oad  in  my  hand ;  bat  he  daisied  my 
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triumph  by  saying  briefcly — ''Your 
wuf,  you'll  rdmember !" 

We  stopped  once  m  about  every 
twelve  or  tilteeu  miles  at  **  Stations,** 
in  order  to  give  off  or  take  in  passen- 
gerBy  as  also  to  let  our  good  Sirocco 
drink — (a  rare  draught,  merry  mon- 
ster !  was  his — a  ho^ead  at  least !) 
-*-and  feed,  when  he  snapped  up  se- 
veral sacks  of  coals,  apparently  with 
great  relish.  What  a  digestion  must 
be  his !  Well  may  his  breath  be  hot 
and  his  system  feverish  !  He  general- 
ly panteid  a  little  at  starting  and 
stopping,  but  it  soon  passed  (&,  and 
he  ran  the  remainder  of  his  journey 
without  any  apparent  eflbrt  (x  ex- 
haustion. 

The  word  ^*explosi(m"  flitted  of. 
tener  through  my  thoughts,  I  must 
confess,  than  I  couid  have  wished,  and 
always  occasioned  a  momentary  tre- 
mor, especially  when  my  fancy  would 
fly  forward  and  imago  iorth  some  such 
pleasant  paragraph  as — **  Frightful 
Accident  and  Loss  of  Lives  on  me  LI' 
verpool  and  Birmingham  RaH-Road, 
<J«* — ^Boiler  burs^  &c  ,&c ;  en|fine. 
man  blown  to  atoms,  his  remains 
falling  at  several  fields'  distance. 
Amongst  the  sufferers,  we  regret  to 
say,  two  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  going 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, &C. — now  lying  in  an  utterly 
hopeless  state  at  the  Cat  and  Cock- 
chafer, near  Staftbrd ;  rejoice  to  add, 
no  feult  to  be  attributed  to  any  one," 

Have  you  never,  my  dear  sir,  expe- 
rienced similar  feelings  1— or  have  you 
ever  ^*  steamed  itV^  I  would  give  a 
trifle,  if  you  had,  for  your  description 
of  it— of  your  feelings  while  being 
whirled  along  at  such  an  astounding 
speed,  and  in  such  a  novel  manner. 
For  about  twelve  miles  we  went  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  forty  miles  an  hour  \ 
To  prove  the  very  ^at  rapidity  with 
which  we  were  flying  along: — there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  when  we  start- 
ed fit)m  one  of  the  stations  ;  in  a  few 
minutes'  time,  happening  to  put  my 
head  throu^  the  window  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  seemed  to  encounter  a  hurri- 
cane, and  yet  I  observed  that  the 
SBiall  branches  of  the  trees  near  the 
road-side  did  not  move  in  the  least. 
Q.  sat  lazily  back  in  the  comer; 
and  since  he  could  not  put  his  head 
tbrongfa  the  window  to  ty  the  expe- 
riment,  in  order  to  show  him  how 
matten  stood,  I  ftstened  one  end  of 


my  '  pocket-handkercliief  romid  my 
finger,  and  put  my  hand  outside— 
when  the  hajidkerchief  instantly  flew 
and  fluttered  along,  crackling  like  a 
pennant  at  a  mast-head  in  a  stroni^ 
wind.  Indeed,  I  was  very  nearly 
losing  it.  It  was  really  painful  to  the 
eyes  to  look  out  a-head,  the  draugirt  of 
air  was  so  strcmg ;  and,  as  I  observed 
before,  it  was  dizzy  work  to  look 
down  immediately  upon  the  road,  and 
see  the  velocity  with  which  we  passed 
over  it.  Object  after  object — rals, 
posts,  trees,  &C.,  ^anced  like  l^ht  as 
we  shot  past  them.  On  one  occaaioD 
I  liad  just  thrust  my  head  out,  when 
something  huge,  black,  tremendouB, 
rushed  hissing  close  past  me,  within  a 
few  inches  of  my  face^  and  I  fell  back  in 
my  seat  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  It  was 
another  train  which  was  cominff  in 
the  opposito  direction.  After  «n5y  a 
few  moments'  pause,  I  locked  ckA 
after  it;  but  I  protest  it  was  almost 
out  of  sight.  At  one  place  there  were 
several  horses  in  a  fiefd  near  the  road, 
all  of  whom,  aflrighted  at  our  mem- 
strous  appearance,  galloped  ofl^  ex- 
cept one,  who  remained  behind,  look- 
iog  at  i:f,  I  coukl  imagine,  with  a  sad 
air ;  poesibly  repeating  to  himself  the 
w*ords  of  oiu*  great  poet — 

*'  O,  farewell, 

Farewrll  the  neighing  ^leed  ! 
And,  oh  !  f^<m  mortal  tngines  /— 
Farewell!  Othello's  occupation's  gone!" 

When  we  had  considerably  abated 
our  speed,  I  observed  a  droll  evidence 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  we  were 
GtiU  travelling.  A  good-sized  dog 
suddenly  popped  out  of  a  shed  on  the 
roadside,  and  literally  ran  a  race  with 
us  for  about  two  minutes,  evidently 
as  fest  aa  he  could  lay  his  feet  to  the 
ground:  but  'twas  in  vain;  he  could 
not  keep  abreast  of  the  carriage  op- 
posite to  which  he  had  started ;  but 
carriage  after  carria^  quickly  passed 
him,  tul  the  whole  train  had  got  a-head 
of  him,  when  he  stoppe<C— a  mere 
speck  in  the  rapidljr^creasing  dis- 
tance. This  is  certainly  quick  woik, 
but  why  should  we  not  go  far  quicker? 
Why  not  a  hundred  miles  an  hourl 
What  is  to  prevent  it,  except  the  in- 
creased danger  arising  from  any  pos- 
sible interruption  or  obstacle,  or  the 
expense  of  mcreased  wear  and  tearl 
I  was  told  that,  not  more  than  a  mcmth 
before,  an  experimental  trip  was  made 
on  the  same  Ime  of  road  1^  some  en- 
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poeer^  widi  oolj  one  carriage  attached 
to  the  eagine,  and  they  went  senenty 
miieB  in  one  hour!  We  had  to  go 
tfarou^  a  tumid  on  reaching  the  con- 
iDes  of  Ltverpool,  and  which  paoaes 
directly  under  the  town.  The  engme 
was  detached  from  the  train  on  arrir- 
iag  at  the  month  of  the  tunnel,  and  a 
rape,  or  ropes,  attached  in  its  i^ace — 
htit  I  did  not  see  the  process— by 
which  we  were  to  be  drawn  throDgn 
the  whde  length  of  the  tuimel!  It 
was  dreary  eiwug^  work,  nlunffed  as 
we  were,  tfutonter,  out  of  hroad  day- 
light into  black  Cinunerian  g^oom— 

"  8h4t  up  from  ontward  light, 

To  incon>oraie  with  gloomy  nighu*** 

A  lamp  here  and  there  shed  fts  pallid, 
circmBBcnbed  H^t  over  the  damp 
kyw  sides  and  roc?  of  the  tunne],  which 
is  Teiy  narrow,  and  so  long,  that  if 
joa  put  your  head  through  the  win- 
dow you  could  not  see  light  at  either 
extremity — at  least,  only  as  a  kind  of 
speck.  And  there  we  were  labouring 
heavily  aloi^,  not  at  our  former  speed; 
noUunjg  being  heard  but  the  dufl 
mmblmg  noise  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
rails,  aiM  the  vapours  stnkinff  so  raw 
and  cold,  that  we  were  forced  to  close 
the  window;  when  divers  feasant 
thoughts  cromed  mv  mind.  Suppose 
some  accident  sboiud  happen  to  us — 
jast  then!  The  tunnel  &U  in,  and 
bring  half  liveipod  about  our  ears — 
we  riKHdd  not  be  dug  out  in  less  than 
three  years'  time,  if  any  ooe  had  co- 
riosity  enough  to  set  about  such  a 
task.  Suppose  some  of  the  queer  in- 
visible  mechanism  by  which  we  were 
drawn  along  shouU  give  way — in 
short,  how  1  hate  twtnm;  especialty 
tnmels  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length! 
Hear  this,  and  remember  it,  all  ye 
eonstructors  of  railroads;  or  dread 
ye  mv  dis^easure,  and  also  youis,  re- 
vered Chr]st(^>her  North.  Right  glad 
was  I  when,  after  an  eight  minutes* 
incarceration  in  pitcb-darkness — and 
six  hours  and  a  nalTs  journey  from 
Birmingham — a  much  longer  one  than 
usual— we  emerged  into  the  dear  day- 
light again,  wli^  the  train  stopped 
at  a  handscHne  and  commodious  sta- 
tion, where  were  numerous  porters 
and  flies  awaiting  our  arrival.  We 
got  ihto  one  of  the  latter,  with  our 
raggage,  in  a  trice — having  to  encoun- 


ter  no  pestering  about  gratoitiBs,  dsc. 
on  quitting  the  train,  a  circumstance 
which  almost  always  throws  a  dash 
of  unpleasantness  into  the  close  of  a 
stage-coach  journey.  Every  thing 
was  then  as  silent  and  systematic  as 
it  had  been  on  our  starting  at  Birming- 
ham. We  drove  first  to  the  Adelpfi, 
where  I  jumped  out  to  inquiro  alxNit 
my  wig;  and— jov  indeed!— soon  Imd 
in  my  hands  such  a  little  parcel  as  I 
desired — plainly  my  wig-box,  most 
**ear^uUif  paeked:^  The  directkm 
was  m  my  good  wife's  handwriting — 
^dtatinci**  enough,  in  all  conscience, 
my  name  being  in  letters  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  Length,  and  ^borately 
pamied  (as  we  calfed  it  at  sdbool),  t9 
prevei^  all  posnbdity  ai  obUteration 
or mistake.  We  th^  drove  to  the 
office  of  a  merchant,  a  friend  of  C^'s^ 
who  had  most  TOodUnaturedly  hunted 
out  excellent  IcMgings  lor  us  in  a  very 
pteasant  part  of  the  town  —  Mount 
feasant— and  whither  we  went  inw 
mediately,  passing  in  our  way  the 
Jud^'  procession— with  scariet-coaU 
ed  jatehn-roen,  qionnted  and  on  foot, 
and  a  band  of  mosic ;  a  show  which 
I  am  glad  to  find  1ms  just  esci^^ed 
abolition  at  the  hands  of  sbme  small 
Radical  m  the  House  of  Commons, 
owing  to  the  interCnence  of  the  At* 
tomey-GreneraL 

WeD,  then,  here  were  Q.  and  I  at 
Liverpool.  But  a  truce  with  all  gen- 
eral reflections.  After  surveying 
our  spacious  and  convenient  apart- 
ments, we  ordered  dinner  at  six  o'clock, 
and  then  set  out  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  our  future  movements  of  any 
firiend  we  might  chance%>  meet  One 
of  them  soon  put  us  in  the  way  of 
duly. indicating  our  arrival,  i  e.  set- 
ting down  our  names  and  address  m 
the  Bar  list  at  the  Adelphi  hotel,  where 
the  Bar  dmed  tcwrether  daily.  This, 
of  course,  we  did  at  once;  and  then 
walked  about  the  town  a  little  to  view 
the  scene  of  our  speedy  triumphs! 
liveipool  is  a  for  larger  town  than  t 
had  unagined,  even  fiying  aside  the 
most  important  part  of  it — ^the  ship- 
ping, which  we  did  not  see  on  that 
day.  We  were  verv  much  struck  with 
the  size  and  style  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  especially  with  the 
truly  noble  monument  to  Nelson,  in 
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^be  square  at  the  back  of  the  Town- 
haU.  But  why  should  I  mention  more 
about  a  town  which,  though  quite  new 
to  me,  you  and  most  of  your  readers 
must  be  ^miliar  with?  I  am  no  skfht- 
seer,  being  indolent  and  incurious  about 
such  matters;  so  that  I  am  neither 
disposed  nor  able  to  say  more  about 
the  town  of  Liverpool  in  general,  ex- 
cept that  almost  all  the  ^t^  people, 
bless  them !  are  Tories  ffood  and  true, 
and  gloriously  carried  Both  members 
at  the  laFt  election.  On  our  way  back 
to  our  ^edgings  we  passed  the  church 
^'•Qt  'oreoive's — where  the  assize  ser- 
mon was  being  preached  by  a  gray- 
headed  clergyman,  in  the  midst  of  a 
pretty  crowded  audience.  The  only 
Jud^  present  (Bir  Justice  Cderidge 
havm^  not  yet  arrived  from  the  &t 
Cireuit  town)  was  Bir  Justice  Pattison, 
who  sat  in  his  robes,  under  the  grave 
indoctrination  of  the  reverend  teacher, 
with  an  air  most  attentive  and  devout, 
as  did  also  a  few  of  my  brethren  whom 
I  observed  there.  After  dinner,  C^ 
and  I  were  persuaded  to  go  to  the  As- 
size ball:  he,  being  a  gay  bachelor, 
enjoyed  it;  but  I,  beinff  a  grave  Ben- 
edict, could  scarcely  Keep  my  eyes 
open— 

■       "  at  my  sad  age  such  eights 
The  eye  looks  heavily  on ;  the  grace  Ail 

dance 
And  jocund  song,  the  foot  responsive 

rouse  not, 
Nor  the  ear  delight,  as  they  have  done." 
The  next  morning,  about  ten  o'clock, 
we  made  our  appearance  in  court 
3Vhether  or  not  the  Judge  bowed,  and 
the  whole  Bar  rose  to  receive  us,  as 
we  entered,  are  matters  which  my 
modesty  will  not  let  me  enter  into; 
nor  doto  it  particulaily  signiiy  to  statt, 
just  at  present,,  how  many  brie6  were 
eageriy  thrust  into  our  hands  by 
clients  whose  anxious  &ces  brightened 
v/hea  they  saw  ours — for  even  as  iron 
sharpeneA  irony  so  dUh  the  counter 
fiance  of  a  counsel  Ms  client!  I  may 
as  weO,  however,  intimate  that  I  dis- 
covered that  there  were  several  re- 
spectaUe  bankers  in  the  town  with 
whom  any  amoui^  of  fees  might  be 
safely  deposited,  and  duly  transmitted 
to  London. 

Mr  Justice  Pattison,  a  patient,  mer- 
ciful, and  very  learned  jud^e,  presid- 
ed in  the  criminal  court,  Uie  first  in 
whick  we  made  our  appearance.  We 
soon  dropped  into  the  httle  chx;Ie  of 
Mold    touliar  &ces,'*— our   brethren 


*^of1he  hng robe,** — nodding  and  smil. 
ing  at  us,  and  which  could  admost  have 
persuaded  one  that  one  was  in  one 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster!     A 
hulking,  beede-browed  Lancashire  M^ 
low  stood  at  the  bar  on  an  indictment 
for  manslaughter,  by  driving  careless, 
ly  over  some  one  and  kifiing  him; 
but  he  was  acquitted,  alter  a  very  daO 
and  somewhat  lengthened  trial.    The 
next  was  a  case  ofl)igamy.    'Rie  pris- 
oner was  a  short  young  man  of  aoout 
five-and-twenty ;    of   so    very    mean 
and  insignifictmt  an  appearance,  that 
I  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have 
persuaded  one  woman  to  marry  him— 
to  say  nothing  of  Hoof    He  had  fi^ 
close-cut  hair,  just  like  pig's  brisSes 
m  colour   and  coarseness,  sans  eye. 
brows,  beard,  ot  whiskers ;  with  sharp 
gray  eyes^  thsX  peered  about  him  anx- 
iously from  out  of  two   rather  ki^ 
sockets.     He  stood  very  patiently  m 
the  dock,  with  a  kind  df  quaint  cem- 
posure,    his    hands    disposed    behind 
mm,  under  the  tails  of  a  decent  hhie 
coat,  while  the  clearest  case  in  tie 
world  was  being  proved  against  him* 
When  called  on  tor  his  defence  be 
gave  a  quiet  hem!  and  in  a  eahn,  bust- 
ness-like  way,  with  much  self-posses- 
sion and  inmiite  quaintness,  de/ivered 
himself  thus : — 

♦♦Hem!— Sir,  my  Lwd,  and  yoo 
gentlemen  there,"  (the  jury)  ♦♦this  ii 
Qie  meaning  of  the  whole  thing,  yoo 
see.  I  tuk  a  fismcy  to  Sally— that's 
my  first  wife — 'cause  she  and  me  was 
workers. i'  the  same  &ctory,  and  she 
did  seem  then  a  good  ^rl,.  and  likely 
to  make  me  a  good  woife.  So  I  ms 
to  her  one  day— says  I,  Sally,  wiMt 
ha'  me  for  thy  husband  if  I'll  tak  thee 
for  my  wdfel  Yea,  says  she^  I  will 
— eb  we  kip  coompany  for  some  toim^ 
an'  I  giv  her  money  and  things,  ye 
see,  to  mak  her  loike  me  moore  and 
moore— and  I  thowt  she  didr  so  we 
got  married  to  each  other.  Well"  (with 
this  word,  uttered  with  a  kind  of  sigh, 
he  commenced  almost  every  sentence), 
♦♦well,  you  see,  sir,  I  got  married,  ai 
I  said,  and  we  got  on  weU  enough  ^ 
about  a  month,  when  one  day,  what 
d'ye  think,  gentlemen  1  I  coomed 
hoam  fro*  my  work,  and  behold  Sally 
was  gone.  I  wonder  what's  this*  says 
I;  and,  putting  tc^ether  a  few  things 
as  Sal  had  said  to  me  now  an'  then, 
you  may  depend  on't,  says  I  to  bby- 
self,  Sal  is  gone  wheem  to  her  avid 
fiuther  an'  mither  (the^  hved  ten  mitei 
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a9  sir)  ;  for  she  wm  veiy  p^lar  food 
o'  them ;  fonder  nor  afaie  were  o'  me 
adamM  deal ;  ui'  she'd  often  said  to 
me,  Tummas,  &ither  an'  mither  most 
ooom  an'  live  wi'  ub.  But  I  said  na ; 
if  I've  married  thee^  I  han't  mar- 
lied  an  thy  fiaimily;  which  was  the 
tx«th»  geotlemeD,  an'  every  one  of 
yoQ  wddd  ha'  sud  the  same.  Well, 
a  p'tie'Iar  fiiend  o'  mine  and  me  talk- 
ed the  thing  over  together;  and  he 
sa^to  me,  ^Tummus,'  says  he,  «rd 
go  arter  Sal,  and  bring  her  whoam 
dfaisx ;  for  if  thee's  married  a  woife, 
tSee's  a  reet  to  ha'  her  tive  wi'  thee,' 
aod  I  tho  wt  the  same." 

**To  be  sore  you  had— you  were 
qDxte  rigfa^"  interpoeed  the  Judge, 
who  seemed  hstening  to  his  statement 
with  some  interest ;  ^gooo." 

««  Wdl,  I  set  off  directly,  an'  walked 
tfae.wbool  way  theere  and  back^  wi' 
only  tenpence  i'my  pocket,  and  toir- 
edandhoozi^Iwer,  I  reckon,  when 
Icoamed  wnom  a^ain.  WeD,  I  saw 
SaDy,  sure  enough;  and  I  says  to 
her,  in  a  very  proper  way,  *Sally,  is 
this  good  o' thee  ?  Am't  thee  my  la- 
M  woifel  And  an't  I  a  reet  to  ha' 
theel' — « Na,  na,'  says  she,  « I  wont 
eoom  back,  without  Either  and  mi- 
ther coomwi'  me,' — an'  she  stuck  to 
this,  an'  we'd  a  good  deal  o'  talk 
about  the  matter,  an'  she  abused  me, 
and  sodid  t'  odd  cmes,  and  they  said 
I  might  go  back,  for  Sal  shouldn't  go 
wi*  me  milees  all  went  togither,  an' 
Kved  loving-loike  toother.  I  wam't 
going  to  do  this  neither,  any  how: 
00 1  went  whoam  without  h^,  an'  dio 
my  work  as  usuaL  Well,  howsever, 
in  a  week's  tame  Sally  coom'd  back, 
and  I  thowt  she'd  thowt  better  on't, 
an' was  going  to  live  comfortaUe  and 
|ioper4mke  wi'  me.  Well,  she  were 
areet  loving  wi'  me  for  some  toime, 
vhen  onedav^  to  be  sure,  I  found 
she'd  pawned  and  sold  a*  my  things, 
an' gone  off  wi't  money  to  t'ould  ones 

tgin" 

*« Theer't leeing,  Tummas! — theer't 

feeii^,  an'  thee  ukmvb  it,"  suddenly 

seeled  out  a  female  voice  from  the 

fiirther  end  of  the  Qourt     ^Fm  thy 

t      lafol  woife,  an'   I've  got  the  'tificate 

I      of  cor  marriage  with  me  here,  thou 

I      leerr 

/  She  was  0OOD  silenced,  and  the  pri- 

\       foner  calmly  pfoceeded  :*- 

I  ••  But  Sally  coom'd  back  again  when 

the  mooev  wer  all  gone,  and  what  a 

kife  she  cbd  lead  Hiei,tp  be  fore!   She 


todE  to  drink,  and  sold  aS  my  things 
to  get  it,  eveiy  a  noice  silver  watch, 
that  had  been  giv  me  by  my  iaither 
— all  went  for  drink.  She  wont  on 
i'  this'ns  for  about  a  year,  gentlemen, 
and  I  ffot  toired  o*  my  loim.  Some- 
thnes  she'd  come  an'  hve  wi'  rae,  and 
sometimes  not;  I  do'ant  say  Sally 
kep  coompany  wi'  other  men,  but  slie 
wor  no  coompany  to  me.  Well,  at 
last  I  says  to  her — ^  Sallv,  wil't  a  live 
wi'  me  loike  a  wife  should,  or  wil't  a 
not?'  <Na,'  savs  she,  snapping  her 
finger.  *  Well  th^'  says  t  *  coome 
before  a  magistrate,  and  let's  get  part, 
ed  in  a  lafol  wav.'  " 

**  Oet  fortei  in  a  lawful  wmf  /— 
What  do  you  mean  bv  that?  mter- 
posed  the  Judge,  with  a  kind  of  stem 
curiosity. 

•«Get  divooroedj  sir,  accordin'  to 
la." 

Mr.  Justice  Pattison  leaned  back, 
with  an  air  of  mingtod  surprise  and 
pity. 

^Well,"  added  the  prisoner,  after 
ashcvtpause,  •'Sally  wouldn't  do  one 
tlmg  BOT  t'other— she'd  neither  hve 
wi'  me  nor  stem  aviray— 4eastwise» 
whenever  she  dio,  it  were  only  for 
mischief,  to  pawn' and  sell  my  goods, 
d'ye  see.  So  at  length  I  says  to  her 
— « SaDy,  since  thee  won't  part  law* 
folhr  from  me,  I've  done  wi'  thee,  aii' 
Pa  part  wi'  ^ ;  and  since  thee  doen't 
know  what  a  good  husband  is,  I  know 
them  that  does,  an'  I'll  give  thee  leave, 
once  for  aS,  to  go  to  thy  awld  feither 
and  mither — an'  mairy  'em,  if  thee 
]oik'8t.-bnt  Fve  done  wi'  thee.  WeD, 
I  went  and  tould  aH  this  to  my  present 
woife." 

^  Your  present  wife !  She  itrCt  your 
wife,"  mterrupted  the  Judge. 

•«  And  I  said  to  her,"  continued  the 
prisoner,  ••will thee  object  to  marry 
me^  an'  Uve  wT  me,  and  be  a  good 
woife  ?  And  idie  didnt  say  me  nay ; 
so  we  got  married,  an'  we've  lived 
v^,  diferent-wise  to  Sally  and  me* 
So  I  thowt  I'd  a  reet  to  do  it;  and 
this  second  woman's  my  woife ;  and 
SiDy  isn't  my  woife  any  kMiger,  an* 
thars  the  troth  o'  the  whole  matter, 
and  I've  got  nothmg  more  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen." 

All  this  had  been  said  m  a  finn, 
eaiqest,  reroectfiil  tone  and  manner, 
which  satisfied  me  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  teOing  the  truth;  and  if  so, 
he  was,  indeed,  to  be  pitied.  If  it 
were  aH  felse^  then  he  must  be  a  clever 
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•camf>  to  have  been  aUe  to  keep  tq» 
«uch  a  plausible  consifiteDcy —  such  a 
vraisemblante  air — thrpugloot  Some 
letter  was  handed  up  to  the  Judge  in 
favour  of  the  character  of  the  first 
wife,  whom  it  represented  to  be  a  so- 
ber and  industrious  woman.  It  was 
also  admitted  that  the  prisoner  had 
&irly  told  the  woman  whom  he  had 
last  married  all  that  he  had  represent- 
ed himself  as  having  told  her.  The 
Judge,  having  made  some  just  remarks 
upm  the  deplorable  ignorance  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  aiul  divorce  which 
seemed  to  be  evinced  by  the  prisoner, 
and  which  he  sincerely  hoped  were 
not  prevalent  notions  in  those  parts, 
instructed  the  jury  that  their  verdict 
must  of  course  be  guiUih  as  the  pfi- 
soner  had  confessed  all  that  he  stood 
charged  with.  He  was  immediately, 
therefore,  found  guilty.  The  Judge 
pointed  out  to  him  folly  and  distincSy 
the  heinous  nature  of  the  c^ence  of 
bigamy,  and  the  utter  absiffdity  of  his 
notions  respecting  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage,  and  the  mode  of  dissaving  it 
He  might  be  transported  for  what  he 
had  done ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  have 
acted  ignorantly,  and  had,  especially^ 
^nkly  tdd  the  woman  wnom  he 
ealled  his  second  wife  of  the  &ct  that 
his  first  wife  was  living,  an^  as  he  had 
ahready  suffered  several  months'  im- 
prisonment since  his  committal  to 
l^aoil,  his  Lordship  thought  t^  ends  of 
nistice  would  be  answered  by  the  in- 
fliction of  a  lenient  sentenee--4hat  of 
six  weeks'  forther  impnsooment.  He 
was  then  removed  from  tl^  dock. 

Nothing  forther,  of  interest,  I  un- 
derstood, would  transpire  in  the  court 
that  day ;  so  I  went  into  the  civil 
court,  where  Mr.  Justice  Coleri^ 
presided.  Here  you  m^t  Iktea  to 
very  difl^rent  matters — a  painfoDy  in^ 
terestiag  dispute,  for  .instance,  be- 
tween a  landlord  and  his  tenant  as  to 
which  of  them  was  entitled  to  an  old 
rusty  padlock;  or  whether  a  brass 
fiotfaing,  which  had  been  discovered 
between  the  boards  of  the  floor,  be- 
longed to  the  har  of  the  revenioner» 


as  having  been  anaeaced  to  the  freeu 
hddt  or  to  the  administrator  of  the  de- 
ceased tenant,  or  to  a  creditor  of  bia, 
who  held  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  his  goode». 
chattels^  and  e&cts— or  to  the  vendee 
of  the  sheriff  who  had  seized  it  under 
a  JLfa.  /—Whether  little  sweepe^e^e 
distrainaUe  for  the  r^it  duejfrom  tbe 
master  chimnev-«weeper  ;*  and  if  so^ 
who  was  to  feed  them  while  they  were 
in  custodia  tegi$  }f  and  whether  it  was 
a  conversion  of  them,  for  the  distrain- 
er to  set  any  of  them  about  swe^jin^ 
a  chimney  of  his  own ;{  or  whether,  in 
such  a  case,  their  master,  the  tenant, 
being  entitled  to  their  earnings,  ought 
to  sue  for  them,  in  casCf  or  (osumpskf 
or,  if  the  little  sweeps  should  be  sold 
towards  satisfection  of  the  rent,  and  if 
one  of  them  should  not  go  away  with 
the  vendee,  whether  the  latter  coald 
justify  an  assault  in  compelling  hioir 
who  was  entitled  to  the  clothes  of  one 
of  the  little  sweeps,  if  he  should  die 
while  under  distress — ^and  who  would 
be  bound  to  bmV  him  i— Who  was  en- 
titled to  a  small  slip  of  land  which  it 
was  impoeoble  that  any  one  could  use^ 
^— and  other  the  like  grave  and  impoit* 
ant  matters.  But  as  I  heard  enough 
of  them  in  town,  I  did  not  see  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  waitii^  to  see  theok 
dealt  with  on  that  particular  occasioD, 
especially  as  I  happened  to  have  no 
retainers  in  anv  of  the  above  interest- 
ingcausesr  oo,  about  three  o'clock, 
I  went  to  see  the  Docks,  and  also  to 
bathe  in  the  Baths,  erected  by  the  lite 
corporation  on  the  quay.  The  former 
w^e  a  woooderfiil  object !  Dock  after 
dock,  of  very  large  size,  of  most  ccsn- 
I^ete  constroction,  was  crammed  with 
diips  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  countries, 
so  closely  packed,  that  the  only  woo- 


"  how  the  d— 1  they  got  there  I" 
were  to  get  out  again.  It  was 
certainly^a  pr(rad  and  i^enM  8pee« 
taclefor'^the  eye  of  an  Engfisfaman* 
What  an  idea  it  gave  one  of  oar  com^ 
merdal  greatness !    What  order  and 

rem  were  evident  every  where  !— 
hour  had  passed  away  before  we 


♦  See  all  the  authorities  as  to  the  power  to  distrain  cats,  parrots,  monkevs, 
rabbite.and  canaries,  collected  in  WoodfaU*s  Landlord  and  Tenant,  p.  310 
(Med.)  *  *^ 

t  Bee  now  stat.  5  and  0  Wilk  IV .  c.  59,  f  4,  reqttir&g  narties  impoondloff 
cattle  to  provide  suficient  food  for  t^cm.  ^        »  i— 

t  A  man  shall  not  abuse  a  distress.— Cma.  Dig.  Distrns  (D.  6.)  Se  a  man 
cannot  work  cattle  distrained,  1.  Le9%,9a0i  aad  see  the  late  east  of  Sk&U  r. 
NewiMgUm,  1  dior.  4md  RoHiumH,96St. 
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■ociBod  to  b&ve  seen  sbofvo  a  Iburtfa  of 
tiie  flfa^ipiDg ;  eo  I  hurried  back  to  the 
^puLjt  to  bathe  in  the  cold  salt-water 
tetn  befcre  going  to  diimer.  There 
were  five  or  six  steam-boats  fauBmg 
mod  sputtering  aloogade  in  the  Mer- 
iKSWy  as  if  farraoB  at  the  yic^ent  wind, 
mich  corioijriy  intermingled  the 
emoke  and  steam;  there  was  afeo  a 
most  horrid  squeaking  of  pigs,  great 
and  smaD,  in  the  act^— gentle  sufier- 
eiB ! — of  being  kmded,  on  then*  arri- 
val from  IreJand.  There  was  also  a 
bronaed  Italian  woottn,  accompany- 
mg  herself  on  the  guitar,  on  board  of 
one  of  the  steamers  propanng  to  cross 
tiie water;  and  it wasdroD  to  seethe 
JndigMnt  air  with  which  she  occasion- 
aSy  tnmed  towards  the  quarter  whence 
proceeded  the  concord  of  sweet  sovids 
that  drowned  her  own,  and  rendered 
her  si^fing  a  matter  of  mere  dumb 
ahow.  On  inquiring  at  the  bathi?,  I 
,«as  vexed  to  find  the  large  swimming 
oath  mider  repair.  The  only  one  at 
my  service  was  one  little  nunre  than 
mx  iset  square,  and  which  it  reouired 
flome  courage  and  caution  to  plunge 
ioto,  for  fe^  of  breaking  my  h^ 
agauist  any  of  the  sides.  Neverthe- 
leoi,  I  b&tiied  in  it  almost  every  day 
that  I  was  in  the  town.  On  return- 
ing to  my  lodgings,  I  saw  a  little 
mwd  coueeted  roimd  a  low  door- way 
in  the  churcb-waD,  near  the  river; 
lirhich  I  found,  (m  inquiry,  to  be  a  dead* 
house,  where  were  placed  the  bodies 
of  those  who  bad  been  found  drown- 
ed,  or  had  otherwise  met  an  unex- 
plained death.  There  had  been  just 
pbced  in  it  the  body^  of  a  man  who 
had  been,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore, taken  out  of  the  water.  Whether 
his  death  had  been  wilful,  or  acciden- 
tal, was  unknown;  but  there,  pcxnr 
eeul !  he  lay,  in  a  large  commcm  black 
sbril,  lii&sSk  handken^ef  spread  over 
Us  feee,  and  his  hat,  apparently  a  new 
one,  with  his  doves  in  it,  placed  upon 
his  breast  lie  was  dressed  verv  re- 
spectably ;  in  a  blue  body-coat,^  lisfht 
waisteoat,  black  trowsers,  and  Wel- 
ington  boots ;  and,  as  &r  as  we  coidd 
conjecture,  he  seemed  of  middle  age. 
What  a  miserable  object  he  look^ ! 
tfans,  in  the  garb  of  the  living,  in- 
closed in  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the 
dead!  Whowashel  What  friends 
imd  relatives  were  suddenly  bereaved 
— what  wife  find  children  were  at 
that  moment  unconscious  widow  and 
efp**#ns1  ^tpectxng  him  home,  per- 
▼okzuv.  7 


haps,  as  usual— wonderi  n|f,  it  migbt 
be,  thax  he  kept  the  IhmiJy  meal  so 
long  waiting ;  or,  perhaps,  the  dismai^ 
dismaying  tidings  were  being  at  that 
moment  communicated — i  hteied 
awav! 

The  whole  of  the  Bar  dined  together 
that  evening  at  the  Adelphi— and  a 
grand  muster  we  made ;  it  would  havir 
rejoiced  the  cockles  of  your  dd  heait 
to  see  us.  But  do  you  think,  my  dear 
sir,  that,  with  all  my  communicative- 
ness, I  am  going  to  describe  that  din^ 
nerl  What !  dividge  the  sacred  mys- 
teries  of  the  Geand  Court!  The 
secrecy  of  a  free-mason  must  be  a  joke 
to  that  winch  is  implicitly  imposed 
mm  me  and  every  member  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  with  reference  to 
that  same  Grand  Court ;  and  if  the 
unhaDowed  curiosity  and  cupidity  of 
her  Majesty's  present  misleaderi  [I 
like  to  call  peo^de  and  things  by  thei^ 
true  names]  should  really,  as  is  ru- 
moured, be  prompting  them  to  send  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  mys- 
teries, customs,  and  revenues  ci  tho 
Northern  Circuit  and  its  Grand  Court 
— ^iet  those  who  may  be  salected  for 
such  an  oflice— ^x)or  devils  !^ook  to 
it;  they  will  never  be  commissioners 
again,  at  least  on  tAu  side  of  themve ! 
—A  g^ous  body  of  Tories,  by  the 
wav,  is  the  Northern  Circuit!  On 
makinff  minute  inquiries,  there  are 
eertainW  to  be  discovered  a  few  who 
forcy  themseivee  of  opposite  qiinions 
— it  may  be  that  they  do  it  to  prev^ 
the  wearisomeness  of  a  circuit  unani- 
mous in  politics;  or  they  may  have 
reaDy  persuaded  themsebes  that 
Whig  and  Radical  opinions  are  the 
best  to  live  by ;  if  so,  they  are,  never* 
theless,  vcfry  quiet  and  inoflbnsive  peo- 
ple, and  we  do  not  interfere  with 
them!! 

Can  an  ot^rver  of  human  nature 
have  a  richer  field  laid  before  him  than 
a  Court  of  Crimmal  Justice  1  Amongst 
manJsind  tdere  is  nothing  so  solemn 
and  aflMing  as— startling  adumbra- 
tion ofherecfierf-^miB  sittmg  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  fellow  man,  searching, 
as  &r  as  his  means  will  allow  him, 
mto  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  pr». 
tecting  innocence  from  the  imputation 
and  consequences  of  ^uih,  detecting 
and  inltictmg  proportionate  punish- 
ment upon  ^h,  even  to  the  taking 
away  of  life  itself!  There,  at  tHo 
biur-'-aH  eyes  anxiously  settled  Hp<Bi 
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Inm— fltands,  in  temfied  or  snDen 
silence,  an  individua],  whose  conduct 
in  a  paiticuiar  transaction  is  Uie  snb- 
vector  inquiiy;  who  knows,  and  pro- 
baUy  aloney  among  men,  knows  that 
be  is  guilty  of  tl^  crime  with  which 
he  stands  chained;  one  wcnrd  from 
whose  damp  and  rigid  lips  would  in- 
«tantly  clear  up  the  whole  mystery, 
sup]dy  the  essential  link  of  evidence, 
throw  light  on  the  darkest  tram  of 
circumstances,  and  reconcile  the  most 
discrepant  and  inconsistent  &ct8.  ^He 
stands  cold  and  benumbed  within  the 
panoply  of  legal  protection  agamst 
self^riminatioi]^-4uiowing  that  not  a 
sign  or  a  syllable  can  be  extorted  from 
tiim.  His  heart,  nevertheless,  sud- 
denly shrinks — the  blood  deserts,  for 
a  moment,  his  flushed  cheek — as  his 
guilty  soul  feels  that  his  pursuers  are 
pressing,  though  in  the  dark,  closer 
and  closer  upon  the  truth  of  the  trans- 
actioD !  He  is,  perhaps,  inwardly  curs- 
ing himself  for  his  foUy  in  having  said 
or  done,  or  omitted  to  do,  something, 
while  about  the  perpetration  of  his 
crime,  which  his  accusers  have  got  hold 
o^  and  are  pressin^r  home  upon  him, 
and  upon  his  jmr,  with  dreadful  strength 
of  inference  and  conclusion.  And  there 
is  his  judge,  well  versed  in  such  inqui- 
ries-«-the  occasional  glance  of  whose 
praotised  eve,  which  he/ee^s  unon  him, 
riioots  a  thrOl  of  terror  into  nis  soul, 
■ibr  he  knows  that  he  has  found  Mm 
out,  and  that  a  few  words  of  hk  will 
iteeently  clear  away  the  previous  doubt 
^md  uncertainty  that  may  be*  felt  by 
the  jury,  who,  charged  with  the  issues 
of  life  and  death,  will  soon  utter  the 
fearful  word— 

^*  That  summons  him  to  heaven  or  to 
;   •^♦helll'* 

Such  is  an  imperfect  expression  of  the 
thoughts  whicn  were  passmg  tlm>aff  h 
Biy  mind,  when,  one  moraine,  a  hSe 
after  nine  o'clock,  I  entered  the  Crown 
Court,  which  was  crowded  to  8uffi)ca- 
tidn ;  but  the  only  souid  that  met  my 
ear  was  the  voice  of  counsel  stating 
to  the  jury  the  &cts  of  a  frightfiS 
ease  of  miu^er,  while  he  pointed,  as 
be  went  on,  in  illustratioQ  of  his  state- 
ment, to  an  elaborate  model  of  tiie 
premises  where  the  alleged  crime  had 
been  perpetrated.  At  the  bar  stood 
he  whose  life  d^)ended  on  the  issue  of 
that  day's  inquiry.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  apparency  fbur-and-twenty 
years  of  ago,  of  average  height  «Dd 


build,  with  hg^ht  hair,  rather  protn> 
berant  cheek-bones  and  upper  lip«— 
His  countenance  wore  an  air  of  mmgled 
sullenness  and  anxiety,  but  its  eei^ral 
expression  and  chaiitcter  womd  not 
have  led  me  to  imagine  him  capable 
of  committmg  such  crimes  as  he  wa« 
chained  with.  I  know  k  member  of 
Paiiuiment  whose  countenance  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  cdipiit's.  He 
was  dressed  respectably,  in  a  blue  bodr- 
coat,  with  brase  buttons,  a  black  stockv 
Valentia  waistcoat,  which  was  very 
open,  dis]^yinff  a  full  plaited  shirt- 
front  He  stood  at  about  a  foot's  dis- 
tance from  the  front  of  the  dock,  hold^ 
ing  a  coloured  silk  pocket  handketw 
chief  between  his  dosed  hands,  from 
which  he  sometimes  slowly,  wiped  the 
perspiration — a  posture  which  he  never 
varied  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
triaL  He  seemed  a  young  man  of  slow 
and  dull  feelings,  which,  consequent)^, 
he  had  little  difficulty  in  controlling. 
— He^  never  raised  his  eyes  towards 
the  jury,  judge,  or  witnesses,  and  only 
once  or  twice  evinced  any  emotion 
-—drawing  a  long  heavy  breath,  and 
his  cheek  flushing,  as  one  or  two  of 
tho  most  striking  points  of  the  evidence 
made  their  appearance— 4o  him  pro- 
bably unexpectedly.  His  name  was 
Hill ;  and  be  stood  charged  with  hav- 
ing ccxnmitted  the  thre^kM  crime  of 
murder,  rape,  and  robbeiy,  upon  the 
person  of  an  elderly  female,  one  Betty 
MinHhull,  at  Warrington,  und^  cir- 
cumstances, many  c?  them  unfit  for 
detail—^  of  them  of  horrid  atrocity. 
— One's  flesh  crept  as  one  looked  at 
the  man  standing  so  near  us,  and  sup- 
posed Imn  capame  of  committii^  some 
of  the  acts  with  which  he  was  charged. 
— ^The  evidence  against  him  was  en- 
tirely  circumstantiaJ.  One  of  the  wit- 
nesses ]»ovod  an  admission  to  him,  by 
the  prisoner,  of  his  having  committer 
two  of  the  three  ounces  of  which  he 
was  accused;  and  it  was  when  thie 
was  being  deposed  to  that  his  cheeks 
suddenly  flushed  all  over.  He  had, 
probably,  till  that  moment,  foggotteo 
having  inade  such  a  damning  accnoir- 
le^ment. 

Betty  MinshuU  was,  if  I  recoDect 
rightly,  die  landlady  of  a  smaD  pubhe- 
house,  in  one  of  the  outhousee  of 
which  her  body  had  been  found  eexk 
one  monung^-death  having  been  el* 
fectod  by  strangulation.  It  was  proved 
that,  late  on  the  preceding  nMt, 
the  priioner  htd  been  dt  the  pnUic. 
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that  he  was  the  last  of  the 
few  visitOTs  who  bad  thea  been  there ; 
and  that  she  had,  good^aturedly, 
^toTubbnagfasB  of  ale  which  stood 
on  the  table  just  as  he  was 
Shordy  afterwards  a  woman 
m  OQQ  of  the  adjoiniD^  houses  boa 
violent  screams  issoing  from  that 
qaaiterof  the  premisea  in  question 
iriiere  the  hcKly  bad  been  discovered. 
Tbey  were  at  first  loud  and  vident» 
hat  became  gradually  fainter  till 
tbBT  ceased.  Thoo^  these  sounds 
had  surprised  the  witness,  they  bad 
not  sufficiently  alarmed  h^  to  mduce 
hsr  to  suspect  any  thing  so  serious  as 
tnnied  out  to  have  t^en  place ;  so 
she  did  not  rise  from  bed  to  in- 
quire aboot  them.  On  the  .  morning 
of  that  day  the  prisoner  had  met  a 
man  whom  he  kn6w,  and  ^^lom,  wi^ 
a  straz^  and  fatal  oommunicatiin- 
aass,  be  told  a  part  of  what  he  bad 
been  doing  ;  that  be  ^  bad  been  bay- 
i^  a  lorfc  with  Betty  MinsbuD"-!- 
a^  bad  left  her  asleep,  having  first 
taken  out  of  her  TOcket  some  money, 
a  knife,  and  a  snuSbox ;  that  he  had 
thrown  the  last  article  into  a  mill- 
pood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
spot  where  they  were  then  standing. 
It  was  subsequently  searched,  (m  sus- 
picioQ  being  excited  against  Hill— 
and  Recovered  lyin^  at  the  bottom. 
The  kmfe  he  bad  given  away.  Both 
ef  them  were  proiuced  in  Court,  and 
deaily  identified  by  one  or  two  of 
the  rdatives  of  the  mif<Htunate  de- 
ceased  as  having  been  her  prq>erty. 
The  prisoner  evinced  no  emotion 
when  they  were  banded  about,  with 
serious  scrutiny,  between  the  Judge, 
the  Jury,  the  witnesses,  and  the  Bar. 
His  demeanour  throughout  a|q»eared 
to  me  that  of  a  man  consciously 
gqihy,  and  deserted  by  hopa  One 
eftbe  witnesses  was  the  bead-con- 
stable, ijg  keepar  of  the  house  of  cor- 
reotion — I  forget  which-— at  Warring- 
ton ;  and  be  spoke  to  a  most  import- 
ant  examination  by  himself  of  the 
priBoaer,  when  first  brought  into  bis 
custody.  The  prisonOT's  counsel 
having  dicited  the  fact  that  the  wit. 
nesB — ^  huge,  brawny,  overbearing, 
kioking  feDow — ^had  conceived  himself 
entided  to  examine  the  prisoner,  with 
a  show  of  authority  for  doing  so,  and 
closely  and  sternly— 3md  now  came  to 
state  the  results,  most  important  and 
even  decisive,  of  the  answerssownmg 
ftom  the  pdaooar^-* 


**  Do  yoQ  mean  to  say,  sir,"  stanify 
interposed  Mr.  Justice  Pattison — 
turuiiig  towards  him,  **  that  you  pre- 
sumed to  examine  the  prisoner  at  tha 
bar  as  soon  as  be  came  into  your 
costodyr 

««Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did,"  he  rallied, 
with  a  confident  air,  ««and  can  stata 
exactly" — l- 

^  Then  let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  inter-" 
mpted  Mr.  Justice  Pattison,  with  an 
indignant  air,  ««that  you  have  act- 
ed with  the  highest  impropriety,  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  the  land-.-and 
have  taken  a  shameful  advantage  «f 
your  situation.  How  dared  you  to  da 
so^  sirl  Pray  is  this  a  practice  of 
yours!" 

«*  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is,"  replied  the 
witness,  doggedly,  but  with  a  sadly 
crest-fallen  air. 

•«  Then  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  have 
a  very  mat  mmd  to  cause  you  to  be 
itismissed  immediately  from  a  situation 
which  you  don*t  know  the  duties  o£ 
You  have  been  guilty  of  miseooduot 
in  3rour  offir^e,  sir.  You  ourht  to  know 
that  the  law  gives  you  noauUiority  what* 
ever  to  ask  a  single  questioa  ctf  any 
prisoner  committed  to  your  custodyi 
with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  be 
is  ffuilty  of  what  be  is  charged  witlK 
Ood  forbid,  indeed  that  persons  of 
your  description  should  ever  have  such 
a  power.  Your  duty  is  to  keep  them 
safriy,  and  not  to  abuse  your  power  by 
tDorrying  them  into  confessioQ,  and  ex- 
torting mnn  their  fears  matter  which 
you  may  afterwards  come  here,  as  3roQ 
do  this  day,  to  swear  to  against  tbeok 
If  a  prisoner  voluntosrs  a  oonfessioB,  a 
statement,  you  may  bear  it,  and  after* 
wards  state  it  here ;  but  at  your  peril 
ever  again  presume  to  contmue  your 
present  cruel  and  oppressive  practiee  ] 
Do  you  bear  ma,  sir  ?"  he  sternly 
added,  observmg  the  sullen  conceited 
air  with  which  the  fellow  listened  to. 
the  merited  and  dignified  rebuke  inflieW 
ed  upon  him. 

"Oh,  yes,  my  Lcwrd."  The  teas 
and  air  in  which  this  was  said  did  not 
escape  the  Judge. 

*ll  am  by  no  means  sure,**  added 
bis  LcRdsbip,  •«  that  I  shall  not  even 
yet  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend 
your  dismissal  firom  your  present  sit- 
uation." 

**  Then  I  hope,  my.  Lord,  yovl  w31 
not  allow  this  evamination  to  be  given 
in  evidence  1"  inquired  the  prisoner^ 
coanseL    The  prisoner's  heavy,  gbomy 
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9je  was  lifted  for  an  instant  anadouBly 
upon  the  Judge,  on  this  qaestion  being 
asked ;  but  ms  Lordships  after  repeat- 
9g  his  c^nnion  of  the  imprc^r  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  had  been 
obtained,  observed,  with  a  manifest 
rehictance  to  such  use  of  eridence  so 
,  vn&irly  obtained — **  Why,  yes, — they 
are,  nevertheless,  admissumjs  of  the 
prisoner,  and  I  do  not  think  myself 
warranted  in  altogether  excluding 
tliem ;  but  I  shall  take  care  to  remaik 
upon  them  to  the  Jury." 

The  prisoner's  eye  was  instantlv 
oast  down,  and  his  chest  heaved  with 
m  long,  deep-drawn  sigh.  After  a 
strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
Md  been  laid  before  the  Jury,  the  pris- 
^ODer*s  counsel  addressed  tl^m  on  his 
behaE  What  coddhesayl  He  had 
no  witnesses  to  call !  The  only  point 
be  attempted  to  make  was,  that  thoi^ti 
1^  prisoner  might  have  been  ga&y 
of  two  of  the  three  grievous  crimes 
eharged  imon  4im,  yet  he  had  not 
mtemionaHy,  or  even  knowin^y,  oc* 
casioDed  the  death  of  Betty  MuKhuU ; 
ptessing  upon  them,  with  much  ener^, 
the  statement  of  the  prisoner  which 

td  been  given  in  evidence^  that  **  he 
d  left  the  deceased  asleep  f*  and 
flso  urginff,  for  the  honour  of  our 
toommon  human  nature,  the  incred- 
ibiUty  that  the  prisoner,  or  any  one 
fiving,  could  have  been  guilty  of  one 
•f  the  atrocious  acts  with  which  he 
was  charged.  The  Judge  then  sum- 
Ined  up;  stating  it  to' be  •«* perfectly 
settled  and  unquestionable  law,  that 
an  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  malu 
01910,  and  amounts  to  murder  until 
the  contrary  appears  in  evidrace — 
"irhich  must  be  made  out,  by  the  pris- 
oner to  the  satisCBMstion  of  the  Court 
and  Jury.  It  was  for  them  to  say 
whether  they  thought  that  the  deceased 
Itad  come  b;^  her  death  in  c<HiBequencc 
.  of  any  felonious  act  of  the  prisoner; 
MBd  if  so,  he  was  clearly  gmlty  of 
murder,  although  he  might  never  have 
iBtended  it,  or  thought  it  possible  to 
bave  been  the  resmt,  or  have  been 
aware  of  it«  Of  this  there  was  not  the 
irii{|rhtest  doubt."  His  Lordship  then,' 
with  great  patience  and  perspicuity, 
recapitulated  and  commented  upon  the 
evidence ;  and,  though  he  had  done  so 
with  the  most  rigorous  fairness,  it  was 
clear  to  every  one  what  the  issue  must 
be.  The  Jury  withdrew  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and  the  prisooer  was 
lemoved  from  the  dock  tifl  tWr  re- 


turn. They  were  absent  for  motm 
than  an  hour;  and  as  one  of  them  wa« 
a  Quaker,  we  began  to  suspect  that 
the  weQ-known  repugnance  of  th^ 
sect  to  the  shedding  of  blood  afliirdedt 
a  chance  to  the  pnsoner  of  their  veTr 
diet  mitigating  nis  crime  into  man* 
daughter.  Inunediately  oo  the  former 
sne  retiring,  another  Jury  was  swoni» 
and  another  prisoner  {daced  at  Xh» 
bar. 

The  prolonged  absence  of  the  Jury 
greatly  stren^ptened  our  above-men* 
tioned  suspicions.  What  a  dreadM 
interval  must  that  have  been  to  the 
prisooer !  Atlength  it  was  announced 
that  the  Jury  were  retimuBg  into  court 
to  deliver  their  verdkt  **  Remore 
this  prisons,  and  place  JcAn  Hill  at 
the  bar  t"  said  the  Judge,  as  I  fencM* 
slightly  changing  cdour.  I  am  sur& 
that  /  did,  en>eciallv  when  I  saw  the 
prisoner  led  rorward  by  two  of  tii» 
inkers  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
dock  to  hear  kis  doom.  He  stood  ex- 
actly in  his  former  attitude,  with  fail 
handkerchief  in  his  hands ;  but  his 
face  was  turned,  and  his  eye  directed 
with  dreadful  anxiety  to  ,the  i^  where 
his  Jury  were  coflecting ;  m  whose* 
downcast  feces,  as  they  sne  by  one 
made  their  way  through  the  breathless 
crowd,  he  too  plainly  read  his  &ts» 
His  chest  heaved  several  times  sloidy* 
while  he  endured  the  agonizing  sus- 
pense occaskmed  by  the  Jury  being 
twice  called  over,  and  answering  to 
theirnames.  As  soon  as  the  twelfth 
had  reflponded — ^  Gentlemen^  are  yoa 
agreed  upon  your  verdicti"  inquired 
the  officer  of  the  court ;  *«  do  you  find 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  gutUg  or  not 
guQty  ?" 

Amidst  profound  silence,  the  fbi«- 
man  pronounced  the  fetal  word— 
•*  Guilty."  My  eye  was  flxed  at  the 
moment  on  the  features  of  the  mis- 
eraMe  wretch  whom  that  wrad  had 
doomed  to  a  speedy  and  ignomimous 
death.  It  blanched  his  countenance  ; 
his  eyes  drooped,  and  he  leaned  heavify 
against  the  two  officers  who  had  kid 
bun  in,  and  then  stood  dose  behind 
him.  Immediately  on  the  foreman'e 
pronouncing  the  verdkt,  the  Judge- 
placed  upon  his  head  the  ominous 
black  vehret  cap,  and  with  much  ao- 
lemnity,  amidst  the  breathless  silence 
of  the  Court,  thue  addressed  the  pns^ 
oner: 

«John  HiU— after  Mi  and  anxioov 
coDsiderationi  the  Jniy  of  your  < 
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Cij,  upoo  wliich  yon  put  yoonelf  for 
jour  trkl*  has  facmd  yoa  gwtj  of  the 
crime  wih  which  you  stood  charged. 
I  am,  and  every  one  present,  yourself 
e?eD,  must  he  satisfied  that  the  verdict 
is  a  just  one.  Yoa  stand  convicted  of 
the  threefcld  crime  of  murder,  rape, 
nd  robbery ;  and  yoa  must  die.  There 
IB  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  you  on  this  side 
of  the  ffrave;  your  enonnous  crime 
has  rendered  yoa  unfit  to  continue 
uijf  kwer  among  your  kikiw  crea- 
tores.  I  chaise  you  to  cherish  not 
for  an  instant  the  shghtest  expectation 
of  mercy;  it  cannot,  it  will  not  be 
tztcDdea  to  you.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  piese&t  moment  and  yoar 
death,  an  interval  which  the  law  has 
btely  meicifiilty  extended,  I  imj^ore 
you  to  spend  m  constant  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  for  His  forgiveness, 
through  repentance  and  &ith  in  your 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ    His  mercy  you 
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•< I  do  not  intend  to  hanrow  upyomr 
feefings  by  dwelling  upon  the  detail  of 
your  crime ;  they  have  h<nrified  all  who 
beard  them,  ana  you  must  know  it  It 
is  enooffh  tor  me  to  di8chai]<^  the 
awful  duty  which  the  law  has  mipoeed 
apoa  me— reminding  you,  unhappy 
nun,  QQce  more,  that  your  moments  on 
earth  are  numbered,  and  very,  very 
fndaus  to  jfou, 

•^The  sentence  of  thid  Comt  upon 
you  is,  that  yoa  be  taken  from  the  place 
where  you  now  are,  to  the  prison 
whence  you  came;  and  thence,  on  some 
(by  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  to  a 
place  of  execution,  where  you  shall  be 
^ged  by  the  neck  until  you  are  dead ; 
and  that  your  body  be  buried  within 
the  precincts  of  the  prison." 

As  these  last  words  were  uttered, 
the  prisoner,  whose  fece  had  become 
ghastly  pale,  and  whose  eyes  had 
cksed,  leaned  heavily  spinst  the  offi- 
eers  who  stood  behina  him,  and  who 
led  him  down,  apparently  stupified,  as 
soGD  as  the  Judge  had  ceased  ^akiog, 
out  of  the  6oaL  mto  the  prison.  He 
was  executed  about  three  weeks  after, 
waide,  and  died  with  firmaeas  and  pen- 
itence, denying,  however,  that  he  had 
iotraded  to  cause,  or  was  at  the  time 
aware  of  the  death  of  his  victim. 

I  had  never  before  seen  sentence  of 
death  passed.  It  is  a  most  solemn  and 
aainfol  scene.  Mr.  Justice  Pattison 
discharged  his  trymg  duty  excellent- 
ly well  BJB  words  were  few  and 
weighty;  and  his  manner  was  char* 
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There  wai^  I  am  sotry  to  say,  a 
conntrjrman  df  yours  tried  some  days 
afterwards  for  forgery  on  a  grand  scale 
—I  mean  the  notorious  Kinnear,  whose 
name  has  made  many  a  merchant** 
heart  ache. 

He  came  originally,  I  brieve,  firooa 
Qla^ow,  where,  as  well  as  atdifibrent 
periods  of  his  career  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  he  carried  on  an  extensive 
busmess,  and  foiled  "at  the  lasUmei^ 
ticHie&  pbce,  some  seven  or  eight 
vears  ago^  to  an  immense  amointi 
leaving  nc^ng  whatever  for  his  duped 
creditors.  He  had  hved  in  great  lux- 
ury  and  sfdendour,  being  a  man  cf 
vc^  expensive  habits  and  ambitiooi 
tastes.  Findfflg  it  impossible  again  to 
establish  hims^in  basmeas,— 4o  obtain 
credit  in  an  ordinary  and  open-course 
of  dealing,r— his  fertile  invention  ^nd 
determined  efiriX  pointed  out  to  nun 
more  secret  and  tortuous  coarses.  H« 
organiaed  a  skillfiil  scheme— a  com- 
pact confedoacy  (or  aOiance)  I  fot 
the  ourpose  of  iBsuin^  fictitious  bi&v 
which  soon  made  thenr  appearance  m 
an  directions,  especially  m  Birmingw 
ham,  liverpool,  and  Bfanchester,  anA 
took  in  even  the  most  knowing.  His 
own  name,  of  course,  never  appeared  ; 
but  suspicion  was  at  length  roused, 
and  pointed  at  him ;  dfligent  inmnriei 
were  set  on  foot  after  the  alleged 
parties  to  these  biDs — individuals  and 
companies;  and  the  result  was  tha^ 
one  fine  cky  in  October  last,  he  was 
seized,  togeUier  with  a  pratmanteaa 
containing  damning  evidence  of  his 
doings,  and  comnu^ed  to  prison.  One 
Jones,  also,  a  hoary-headed  scamp,  his 
chief  confed^ate,  was  arrested  about 
the  same  time. 

The  Court  was  crowded  with  mer* 
cantile  mea  When  Kinnear  was 
put  to  the  bar  I  was  much  struck  with 
his  aj^)earance.  One  cannot  help  a 
transient  feeling  of  sympathy  towards 
a  man  in  the  garb,  aim  with  the  bear« 
ing  of  a  geimeman,  dragged  to  the 
fekm's  bar,  however  one  may  bdieve 
him  to  be  a  scoundreL  He  appearM 
upwards  of  fifty  yearsof  age;  and  his 
countenance  bore  a  very  stiong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume, 
the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  onlv  that 
its  features  were  mcMre  refined,  and 
betokened  inteUect  His  fooe  and  de- 
meanour  would   have   Uiken  in  %Bf 
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tee.  ^SbxSd  yoa  hmre  fospectadf" 
whispered  a  friend  to  me,  as  we  were 
both  scrutiniziDg  the  prisoner's  counte- 
nance,  **  that  man  to  have  been  a  vil- 
lain?** ^Not  I,  indeed,  nor  would 
any  one,"  1  replied,  and  those  lineb  of 
Medea's  occinred  to  my  raindt  in 
which  she  laments  that  we  have  not 
equal  facilities  for  detecting  base  coin 
md  base  men, 

4  Zto,  ri  i^  Xf"^  V^^'t  ^  «f^^Xo(  ^, 
J^Spuw  6\  Stm  xpk  riv  KOKdv  AIEIAF4NAI 

His  face  was  a  little  flushed  as  he 
was  brought  to  the  front  of  the  dock, 
to  stand  wher^  he  knew  that  the  mnr- 
lierer  Hill  1^  stood  a  short  time  be- 
ftve;  and  though  he  was  evidently 
aiaking  a  great  eSbrt  to  appear  com- 
•osed  and  attentive  to  what  was  going 
farward,  and  so  grievously  cixicmed 
Um,  yet  the  rertlees  amdety  of  his 
mfCBf  and  momentary  changes  of  his 
Qobur,  shoiired  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  ignominy  of  his  situctioii. 
He,  who  had  lately  been  among  the 
VUMft  ajctive  and  emment  merchants  of 
iivcrpool,  now  stood  chaiged  with 
lekmy  at  the  bar  of  the  comrt,  which 
#ts  crowded,  as  he  saw,  by  them  with 
whom  he  had  once  been  on  terms  of 
fitimacy  and  equahty,  nay,  supe- 
ckvity;  of  them  who  fisl^  as  they 
|K]A[ed  at  him,  a  keen  and  just  reeent^ 
iitot  towards  bim  for  the  gross  frauds 
ind  injuries  he  had  committed  upon 
them,  whose  only  fiuilt  had  been  their 
loo  easy  confidence  in  his  integrity. 
While  tiie  juiy  were  bein^  sworn,  he 
Iboked  at  each  of  them  with  a  scruti- 
immff  and  anxious  eye,  but — to  my 
smpnse— chaflenged  none  of  them. 
He  had  a  number  of  papers  with  him, 
which  he  arranged  carefiiDy  hefare 
ftoB,  while  the  usual  formalities  wiere 
ffomg  on;  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
Ee  had  retaine^no  counsel,  but  intend- 
ed to  defend  himself  Never  was 
Ittce  a  more  signal  instance  of  the 
ftfly  of  such  a  procedure,  of  the  troth 
of  the  sayings  that  he  who  is  his  own 
ooansel  has  a  fool  for  his  client  A 
9mfman  to  conduct  his  own  defence 
en  a  prosecution  for  forgery— one 
4rhich  is  usually  environed  with  tech- 
idohal  difficulties,  such  as  no  one 
eodd  reasonably  be  expected  to  com- 


prehend or  deal  witfc  bot  a  lawyer,  aii4  * 
an  experienced  on»t  Quem  Deum 
vuU  jterdere  prm»  demenUU!  At 
l^igth  he  was  called  upon,  in  the  isual 
manner,  to  plead  to  the  indictmeot. 
^Not  guiUyf*'  said  he,  firmly  and 
readily,  thereby  unconsdously  waving^ 
the  preliminary  objeetio&  to  the  indict- 
m^nt  on  which  he  had  been  mainly 
relying!  Just  before  counsel  rooe  U> 
state  the  case  to  the  jmy,  Kinneuv 
in  a  strong  Scottish  accoit,  and  wilh 
an  air  of  mingled  anxiety  and.  confix 
dence,  thus  addressed  the  Judge, 

^  My  Lsfr^t  I  prasume  the  time  ha» 
now  arrived  at  which  I  mav  take  an 
exception  to  the  fbim  of  ttie  indict-^ 
mentr 

«^The  exception  to  the  fans  of  the 
indictment,  do  you  say?**  inquired  the 
Judge. 

«*  Exactly  sor  my  lord.*' 

««No,  vou  are  too  late!  If  yott 
considered  the  indictment  defective^ 
whv  did  yon  plead  to  iti"  inquired  tiie 
JiM^e,  mikBy.  ^  By  so  doing  you  have 
a&Bitted  tliat  you  have  no  ground  for 
oibgectiis  to  the  suflkiency  of  the  fbnir 
of  it  Whydidyou  fiZeaf^toitf  Yon 
should  have  demurred.*' 

Einnear  seemed  thuaderstniek. 
•*You  might  have  be«i  bettw  ad> 
vised,*'  continued  the  Jod^e,  kindly^ 
Mif  you  bad  chosen;  yon  niould  have 
consulted  some  one  who  would  hive 
apprised  you  of  the  consequences  of 
the  step  vou  have  taken— of  the  proper 
time  9JM  mode  of  bringing  ierwaid 
and  shaping  your  defence.  Judging 
from  vour  appearance,  you  must  Eave 
had  tbe  means  of  doing  sa  Sure^ 
yon  have  no  one  to  blame  but  youn^^' 
Kinnear,  with  earnest  perdnacity, 
pressed  the  Judge -to  entertain,  at  least 
to  listen  to,  his  ••l^al  objectioii,"  ani 
succeeded.  *«WeU — ^let  us  hear  k; 
if  it  be  really  a  subetantial  onsv  yon 
may  hereafter  avail  yomself  of  it  in 
arrest  of  judgment  I  have  looked  at 
the  indictment,  add  cannot  give  you 
much  hope.    But  go  on." 

^I  am  charged,  my  krd,"  hecom« 
meiiced,with  d^Q>erate  emphuis, «» with 
forging  a  bill  of  exchange;  and  if 
I  can  prove  the  instrument,  as  de- 
scribed  in  the  indictment,  not  to  be  a 
bin  of  exchange,  I  must  be  acquitted. 
Is  not  that  80,  my  lord  f  Hie  Jodge 
assented.     ««Now,  n^  Lord,  I  have 
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9lw^  uadefslood^  in  oay  eipedeflace 
••ameicaBtile  man,  and  it  is  laid  down 
in  all  the  law-books,  that  to  a  bill  of 
fxchaoge  three  parties  are  necessaiy-* 
a  draw^,  a  pajee»  and  an  acceptor ; 
ftom  which  it  taUows  that  an  accept- 
aaee  is  an  essential  part  of  a  bin  of 
exchange." 

•*  If  that  is  joMS  paint,  there  is  no- 
Ihiagr  in  it  at  afi ;  and  you  must  know 
it  yourself  if  you  are  acquainted,  as 
you  say,  with  commercial  matters," 
said  the  Judge ;  ^  hondreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  bills  are  noted  and  protested 
dafl/  k\-  non^^Koeptapce — how  could  that 
be  if  they  were  not  bills  1"* 

Kiimear,  however,  could  not  part 
with  his  *«  point"  so  easily—but  ui^;ed 
it  agam  and  again  with  a  most  provok- 
ing pertinacity,  till  the  Judge  at  once 
yot  an  end  to  it  by  saying,  sternly — 
€fvea  his  patiencef  being  exhausted — 
•*83eacef  prisoner !  what  do  you  mean 
by  staniiing  chattering  there  in  tiiis 
way!  I  &Y%  heard  you  again,  and 
and  again,  repeating  the  same 
and  have  triea  till  I  am  tired  to 
/  you  of  its  futility.  I  cannot  per- 
iKt  the  time  of  the  public  to  be  any 
kmger  wasted.  Let  the  case  go  <m; 
ion  win  have  eveiv  proper  opportunity 
•f  defending  yonrselfr' 

Sjmiear,  with  an  air  at  once  dogged 
and  chsLgnned,  ffave  up  the  contest ; 
md  the  counsel  for  the  inx)secutor 
proceeded  to  state  as  clear  and  strong 
a  ease  against  the  prisoner  as  could 
wefl  be  made  oat  He  had  gone 
hf  several  names,  under  all  of  ^ch, 
however,  he  was  most  distinctly  iden- 
tiSed.  H3  was  arrested  on  one  of  the 
Mandieater  trains,  the  officer,  at  the 
ame  time,  seizing,  as  abready  iiitimat- 
ed,  his  portmanteau,  which  bore  on  it 
in  ooospicaous  brass  letters,  «<  J.  K  D." 
(i  e.  Jokn  Kinnear  Donaldson^  the 
name  by  which  he  most  frequently 
went,  as  was  shown  beyond  ^  possi^ 
bihty  of  doubt)    This  portmanteau— 


a^s,  fcr  him  !^«ootanied  nomerooi 
memoranda  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing; the  stamps  with  which  the 
prmted  parts  of  the  biUs  in  question 
had  been  effected;  correspondence 
with  his  various  cooiederates,  ds- 
closinfT  a  complete  organizaticHi  for 
swindSng  and  forsing;  fvospectuses 
of  sham  banks  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing. To  what  do  you  suppose  his 
most  vigorous  fire  of  cross-ezaminatioQ 
was  directed  1  To  the  demditioB  of 
all  that  abundant  and  impregnaUe 
evidence  by  which  his  portmanteau 
and  its  contents  were  connected  with 
him,  as  they  were,  step  by  step,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  in  defiance  of  all  eva- 
sion or  denial  on  his  port  Never  was 
any  thinff  more  hopelessly  absurd; 
he  had  dearly  no  notion  of  the  true 
;node,  especiaUy  the  tme  obfecl  of  cross- 
examinatioD,  either  to  br^  down  his 
p»rosecutor*8  case,  without,  at  the  same 
time,  prematurely  disclosing  lids  own ; 
or  to  make  out  even  by  anticipation 
that  which  he  intended  to  set  up  in 
opposition  to  it  His  questions  were 
all  loose  and  miscellaneous ;  and  yet, 
in  form,  they  were  neat  and  terse,  li 
was  |dain  that  he  had  no  clear  notion 
of  his  position,  no  settled  purpose  in 
view.  He  produced  no  beneficial  ef. 
feet  whatever,  nor  did  he,  in  his  speech 
to  the  jury,  once  allude  to  the  matters 
which  he  had  seemed  desirous  of  ez^ 
tracting.  In  fact,  his  own  questioni 
had  served  onljr  to  stren^en  the  ev^ 
dence  against  him  where  it  was  weak, 
and  supply  vdiat  was  deficient  in  it. 
I  found  that  the  prisoner  confidently 
calculated  on  the  prosecutor's  being 
unable  to  show  the  handwriting  of  thd 
alleged  drawer's  name  (Jc^  Wat- 
kin^  to  be  hie,  the  prisoner's ;  guess 
bis  consternation  when  there  came  into 
the  box  a  Frenchman  who  gave  tfa» 
most  dh'ect  and  decisive  evidenca 
against  him!  a  man  whom  Kinnear 
believed  at  that  moment  to  be  for  away 


•  "  A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  written  order  for  ike  payment  of  a  certain  mm  of 
mtney^nncondUiondlly.*"  B!ackstone*s  definition  is  fuller,  but  to  the  sameefiect, 
pointnig  more  to  the  origin  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  "  an  open  letter  of  request, 
uom  one  man  to  another,  desiring  him  to  pay  a  sum  named  therein  to  a  third 
person,  on  his  aceonnt;"  either  definition  exclndlDf?  the  necessity  of  an  accept-, 
ance,  and  consequently  .disposing  of  the  prisoner's  objection.  The  instrn- 
ment  in  question  was  in  this  form : — 

"  Three  months  after  date,  pay  to  my  order  {wUko^  acceptance),  £70. 

"JohhWat«ns.'» 
"  Ta  the  PlinUkire  Barikine  Comp^nv/' 

In  this  form  (as  far  as  the  words  initalics  are  concerned)  are  all  bills  drawn 
br  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  the  Bank  of  England.  So,,  at  lea^t,  it  was  stated  ift 
Conrt,  though  the  prisoner  denied  it 
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in  Prussia,  and   \m  ntme  even  un- 
known to  Uie  prosecutorB ! 

Q.  *'  Do  you  know  the  handwriting 
of  Mr.  KinnearT 

A.  »*  O  yea,  ver  weD  indid ;  I  ave 
mofih  reason  to  know  it" 

Q.  "How  do  you  know  it  1" 

A,  . "  How  ]  Ave  I  not  see  bim 
write  ver  many  often  times  ?*' 

Q.  "  Have  you  received  letters  from 
himl" 

A,  "Ver  gret  nomber indeed ;  too 
many." 

Q.  "  Lode  at  that  bill  of  exchan^, 
and  say  in  whose  handwriting  is  tiie 
name,  ♦  John  Waikms:  "    .       • 

A.  •*  C),  yea,  it  is  Mister  Kinnear's, 
there  can  be  no  doubt" 

Q.  "Is  it  his  natural  and  usual 
hand,  or  a  feigned  one  1" 

"  A,  "  No,  no,  it  is  a  discruise ;  Mr. 
ffinnear  write  two  en-  tree  Jhand  when 
he  choose." 

Q.  "  Have  yon  ever  seen  him  wiite 
this  kind  of  hand  1" 

A.  "Ver  frequent  There  can  be 
not  any  de  least  doubt  that  it  is  Mr. 
i^ear's  handwriting— 410,  none  at 
an." 

Kinnear  gave  him  a  withering'  look, 
but  did  not  dare  to  put  a  question  to 
him. 

At  length  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion doeed,  and  the  prisoner  was  call- 
ed upon  for  his  defence.  A^ain  he 
started  his  point  about  the  misdescrip- 
tion of  the  mstrument,  as  if  he  expect- 
ed that  it  would  tell  with  the  jury, 
where  it  had  Med  with  the  Judge. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  body  of  his 
defence,  such  as  it  was.  His  chief 
pdnt  now  was  to  make  out  that  the 
Flintshire  Banking  Company  (shown 
dearly  by  the  prosecutors  to  liave  been 
a  pure  jnece  of  fraud  and  imposture) 
was  bemg  established  bond,  Jide,  and 
had  actuallv  commenced  domg  busi- 
ness; that  we  bona  Jides  of  9.  newly  es- 
tablished joint-stock  bank  was  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  sm^ness  of  its 
capital  at  starting,  and  qped  several 
instances  to  show  the  truth  of  his  as- 
wrtion,  that  "small  beginmngs  oft^i 
made  large  endings."  Above  all,  he 
should  TO  able  to  show,  bevond  aU 
doubt,  that  the  man  who  had  sworn 
that  the  name  "  John  WcUkhu^'  was 
in  his,  Kinnear*?,  handwriting,  had 
sworn  falsely — ^that  it  was  written  by 
John  Watkins  himself  whom  he  should 
pot  into  the  box  to  prove  it ;  and  Aen 
ne  should,  he  apprehended,  be  imme- 
diate^ entitied  to  an  acquittal** 


"Indeed,  bnt  yon  are  very  much 
mistaken,  prisoner,"  interposed  the 
Jud^,  to  whom  Kinnear  had  locked, 
as  if  expectinff  what  he  had  said  to 
be  corroborated  from  the  bench.  "  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that  if  you  addreas  a 
bill  of  exchange  to  a  person  or  a  com- 
pany  that  has  no  real  existence— to  a 
sham  bank,  for  instance,  which  haa 
been  set  up  only  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing currenoy  to  their  fraudulent  instru* 
ments— and  then  pass  it  off  into  the 
world — ^that  it  will  avail  you,  even  if  a 
person  calling  himself  John  Watkina 
should  come  and  swear  that  these 
words  were  in  his  handwriting.  I 
mention  this,  only  because  you  seemed 
to  appeal  to  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
mislead  you  by  my  silence.  Go  on, 
and  call  your  witnesses." 

"Well,"  rephed  the  baffled  swind- 
ler, quite  chc^fallen,  "I  will  pro- 
ceed to  prove  my  case.  Call  John 
Jones." 

Who  do  you  suppose  this  "  Jbibti 
Jones** — ^hissole  witness — wasi  The 
confederate  already  spoken  o(  who 
had  been  put  up  at  the  bar  with  Kin- 
near that  v^  morning,  and  who  waa 
to  be  tried  immediately  after  Imn  on 
a  similar  charge !  Here  was  a  credible 
witness  for  you !  I  could  hardly  hdp 
bursting  into  laughter  when  I  saw  him 
led  out  of  the  prison  into  the  witneas- 
box  in  custody  of  the  officer !  by  hia 
sole  testimony  to  neutralize  all  that 
had  been  alread]^  given,  and  secme 
his  friend's  acquittal !  Kinnear  pro- 
ceeded  to  examine  him  in  a  novel  maii- 
neiv— by  putting  the  speech  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  jury  into  palpable 
leading  questicms,  which  were  all,  of 
course,  readily  answered  by  the  wit- 
ness just  in  the  manner  which  Kinppar 
wished,  neither  the  Judge  deigning; 
nor  the  counsd  for  the  prosecution 
thinking  it  necessary  to  interpose  at 
all!  He  got  the  man  to  swear  that 
his  name  was  "John  Watkins  Jonee,** 
but  that  he  more  frequently  dropped  the 
last  name,  and  passed  as  "John  Wat- 
kins ;"  trZiy,  he  left  to  conjecture. — 
At  length  he  came  to  his  giand  poinL 

"  Now,  Mr.  Jones,  take  that  bffl" — 
the  one  in  question--^  into  your  hands, 
and  look  at  the  name  of  the  draw- 
er." 

"I  have,  sff,"  he  rej^ed,  hdding  it 
in  his  hand,  and  lodging  at  the  prisoner* 
waiting  for  the  next  question. 

"Now,  ten  us," continued  Kinnear^ 
confidentiy,  "  in  whose  handwriting  are 
the  woids,  •  Jdm  Watkins  V  " 
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^bf  Totmst  n;'*  replied  the  wit- 
Ben  as  confidently,  not  knowing  the 
otte  which  Kimiearhad  been  praieiit- 
k^  to  the  jury,  but  epeakiv,  probably, 
inaccardance  withaome  tormer  atory 
OGDcerted  between  them;  Kinnear 
tho  foargetting^  obTioariy--4f  auch 
were  the  true  atate  of  thinffB — hia  al- 
tBcedpkit!  He  tamed  pertocUv  pale 
wfaeo  tfaia  laoat  uoeiqiected^  ana  con- 
^aaawerwaa  giren;  but,  with 
of  mind  9x6  feadineai 
r  of  a  better  eaoae,  cahi^y  oob- 


WQrt^of 


*«Now,  Mr.  Jooea,  when  I  wnCe 
that,  did  I,  or  did  I  not  write  it  m  jfoar 
^nttncCf  &nd  Off  ffouT  thnctunV 

**Yoa  did,  aic,"  replied  the  ready 
iar. 

•^B^pntcoratioB?" 

••  Yea— by  procoratioo." 

««Can  you  write,  Mr.  Jonear'  io. 
^■red  tha  Jodge^  half  anuMng  at  the 
face  that  waabeinff  carried  on  by  thit 

Sir  of  worthiea,  and  waa  aoiwerea  rea- 
y  in  the  aflbmatiTe. 

•*  Why  did  you  aion  by  procuration  if 
|«B  eoohi  write,  and  were  present )" 

••I  don't  know,  air." 

He  mada  a  moat  absurd  figure  under 
laaai  caaiaination;  dJBrJomng  auch  a 
adMine  of  viDainy  between  himaelf 
aid  the  priaoner  aa  even,  in  the  ah- 
fence  of  aH  other  evidence^  must  have 
•eeored  a  convictkxk  The  Jodge 
aonimed  up  very  rinnlly,  and  the  jury 
afanoat  immediately  foimd  him  gtnlty. 
Ha  heard  the  verdict  with  perfect 
eempoBure.  The  Judja^e  proceeded  to 
pam  aentence  upon  hnn;  tefling  him 
that,  but  for  the  alteration  in  the  law 
ktdj  eflfeeted  bv  the  lenient  legiahu 
tae,  hia  life  wodd  have  been  that  day 
ivieited;  that  auch  waa  his— the 
Jodge'e— opinioo  of  the  priMoer'a 
gntt,  that,  had  death  been  then  the 
pumahment  of  lorffery,  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  left  tie  pdaoner  for  exe- 
cution. As  it  was,  he  would  find  the 
MnfameBt  inflicted  inxm  Imn  to  be 
madfid^aevefe;  which  waa,  thathe 
shonM  be  trammorted  beyond  the  aeaa 
for  the  term  of  hia  natural  Hie.  Kin- 
near  lirtened  to  the  aentence  with  an 
air  of  deep  anxiety,  but  with  cahnness. 
He  deliberately  gathered  up  hia  pa^ 
pen,  '  which  seemed  to  have  been, 
nowisver  ostentatiouBly  arranged,  (^ 
no  manner  of  uae  ta  him ;  the  officer 
tapped  him  on  the  shoidder,  motioning 
hmi  away,  and  he  foDowed.  Many 
I  atones  are  told  of  thia  moat 


aoccearful  awindler.  He  once  draw 
anigolducoimUdt  whenhe  waain  bo- 
ainess  at  Ltverpool,  a  bill  for  £80,0061 
It  is  now  fjaaned  and  i^azed  aa  a  curi- 
oaity.  I  waa  told  by  a  banker  who 
knew  it  as  a  &ct,  that  Kinnear,  on  tha 
eccaeion  of  one  of  his  bankrupCcaei, 
audaciously  came  to  a  meeting  of  hii 
creditors  ma  carriaj[e-and-four ;  and, 
on  their  mildly  intimatmg  to  him  thc^ 
under  drcumstanoea,  a  chaiae  and  pair 
might  have  auffioed,  he  replied,  with 
aBPLdii^  asi^^^foid;  ««Gentlemenk  my 
time,  which  la  your  time,  is  so  vei^ 
vahiable,thatl  coukl  not  think  of  da- 
privingyoaef  a  moment  of  it!'' 

He  ia  new  on  hia  way  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  hope  he  may  have  h^kh 
to  eajjoy  1m  ploaaant  and  n 


a>vel 
tionandthe  many  gratifying  thoittfata 
and  leedlections  it  will  oocaaion. 
When  I  looked  at  him  he  bro^ht  to 
my  recottsctiaD— not,  however,  from 
any  personal  resemUanoe — the  figure 
of  the iil-foted Fauntleroy,  aa  I sawhim 
atandiv,  aome  doaen  yeara  ago,-^with 
a  high-bred  air,  a  most  strikingly  gen- 
tleimmly  figure  and  handsome  fea- 
turea,  which  were  blanched  .with  agony 
and  terror,— at  the  bar  ef  the  OktBaw 
leyin  London,  for  asimikr  o&acO; 
and  for  which,  as  yon  may  recoQect,. 
he  waa  ahortly  afterwarda  han^ped,  a 
most  miserable  spectacle.  Ithmk  ha 
must  have  been  aheady  dead  when  he 
waa  brought  out  upon  the  acaffbld ;  he 
waa  certoinly  insenaible,  and  obliged 
to  be  siqppQrted  to  the  venr  htst  mo> 
ment  of  the  brief  and  firif;fatful  pr^)a- 


The  last  trial  of  interest  that  I 
witneased  in  the  Crown  Court  waa  one 
which  took  [dace  on  the  neixt  day,  <Nr 
the  day  after.  It  was  that  of  a  man 
finr  the  murder  of  hia  wife.  He  aeenw 
ed  about  thirty-five  vears  old,  and  waa 
dressed  m respectable' mourning.  He 
atood  at  the  bar  with  an  air  at  once 
of  firmneflB  and  depression.  He  was  a 
little  under  the  average  hei^it,  and 
hia  countenance  ratner  prepooscsaiqg 
than  otkerwise.  From  tlie  evidence  in 
chief  of  the  first  two  witnesses  it 
would  have  appeared  clear  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  most  barbarous  muiw 
der.  On  their  d^x)sitions  before  the 
coroner  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  only 
had  been  returned;  but,  in  reading 
them,  Mr.  Jostice  Pattison  had  fek  it 
hia  duty  to  instruct  the  Grand  Jury  to 
bring  m  a  bill  for  murder;  a  step 
which  aeemed  most  am|dy  justified  by 
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the  evidence  which  they  now  gave.  It 
appeared  from  theif  testimony  that 
the  deceased  had  heen  veiy  &r  'ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy;  that  the  pri- 
soner had  had  some  dispute  with  her 
— heinff  a  most  violent  man,  they  said 
•—and  Knocked  her  down,  her  head 
fidbng  against  the  sharp  comer  of  a 
chest  of  drawers,  which  cut  it  open, 
and  the  wound  bled  profusely;  and 
that,  while  she  was  thus  prostrate  and 
insensible,  the  prisoner  furiously  kick* 
ed  and  struck  ner  repeatedly---death, 
on  the  same  evening,  or  the  evening 
after,  I  fbiffet  which,  beinff  the  ctmse- 
quencei  As  &r  as  this  endence  went, 
nothing,  of  course,  could  have  been 
morebrotal  than  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoner;  but,  on  cross-examinatian  of 
the  tot  witness,  a  httle  ill-looking  dd 
woman,  the  mother  ci  the  deceased, 
and  who  gave  her  evidence  manifestly 
■nder^e  influence  of  the  most  bitter 
resentment  towards  the  prisoner,  Uio 
case  began  to  assume  a  very  diff.^r.nt 
aspect  It  was  wrung  from  her,  after 
great  prevarication,  and  also  was  es- 
tablished by  other  witnesses,  that  she 
had  herself  on  the  eveniiu^  in  question, 
been*drinking  gin  with  £e  deceased, 
at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  a  mise- 
iMe  cellar;  that  she  had  herself 
fetched  £ve  quarterns  of  gin  for  the  de- 
ceased on  that  occasion ;  that  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  witness,  at  her  request, 
had  frequently  pawned  all  her  hus- 
band's clodies,  and  those  of  her  child- 
ren— wIkhii  she  had  once  or  twice  sent 
to  bed  eariy  in  the  afternoon,  to  enable 
her  so  to  dispose  of  their  clothes !  That 
the  prisoner  was  a  pilot,  a  remarkably 
steady  and  hard-working  man,  and 
earned  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him- 
self and  his  &mily  to  hve  in  very  com- 
fortable circumstances ;  but  this  accurs- 
ed propensity;  of  his  wife's  had  begj^ared 
them,  and  driven  them  frxHn  their  for- 
mer comfortable  dwelling  to  the 
wretched  cellar  in  which  had  occurred 
the  catastrophe  then  the  subject  of  in- 
quiry. That  on  the  evening  in  ques- 
tion he  had  come  home  from  the  sea 
wet  and  wearied,  bat  found  that  every 
article  of  his  clodnng  had  been  pawned 
bjT  his  wife»  and  that  his  children  were 
lying  in  bed  almost  naked,  their  little 
dothes  having  shared  the  same  fete ; 
and  that  his  wife  was  drunk,  as  was 
also  the  firat  witness.  Furious  words 
very  naturally  ensued  ;  and  it  was  un- 
der these  truly  exasperating  circum- 
stances that  he  had  struggle  with  his 
wife,  so  as  to  occaaJoQ-^mt*  it  was 


dear,  unintentionanyk-rher  feS ;  and  it 
certainly  did  appear  that,  eith^  while 
she  was  falling,  or  immediatdy  alter- 
wards,  he  had  more  than  once  struck 
her  with  some  violence,  but  not  in  a 
way  to  have  alone  caused  her  death, 
which  the  medical  evidence  showed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  injuriea 
which  she  had  received  upon  her  h^, 
in  felling  upon  the  drawers,  added  to 
the  effects  of  vident  excitement  and 
excessive  liquor  upon  a  person  in  her 
situation.  The  third  witness  brought 
forward  against  the  prisoner  was— 
alas ! — his  own  daughter,  a  little  girl 
about  five  or  six  vears  of  age,  decent^ 
dressed  in  black.  When  her  nain« 
was  called,  the  prisoner,  with  an  ago- 
nized  countenance,  locked  away  fiwi 
the  six>t  where  she  was  to  stand ;  his 
hp  quivered,  his  chest  heaved ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  efiorts,  the  tears  forced 
themsdves  from  his  eyes.  Mr.  Justice 
Pattisen  observed  his  agitation,  and 
seemed  himself  not  a  Htde  affected 
when  he  beheld  the  little  thhig  that,  m 
obedience  to  the  sununons  of  the  loud- 
voiced  officer,  was  brought  into  courts 
and  placed  close  beside  nim,  to  give 
evidence  which  might  seal  the  fete  dT 
her  fether.  She  was  so  veiy  shorty 
that  he  handed  over  to  the  officer  the 
footstod  he  had  been  using,  in  order 
that  she  might  stand  upon  it;  and 
even  then  the  head  of  the  httle  wiU 
ness  did  but  just  come  above  the  top 
of  the  witness-box.  She  was  rather  a 
pretty-looking  girl,  and  her  face  was 
very  sad  and  pale.  She  did  not,  how- 
ever, cry,  though  her  eyes  seemed 
fflued  to  the  figure  of  her  miserable 
mther,  who  never  once  ventured  to 
look  towards  her,  and  whose  tean^ 
silent  evidence  of  the  anguish  he  was 
enduring,  fdl  frequently,  in  aU  other 
respects  he  preserved  a  stem  compo- 
sure throughout  the  proceedings. 

"^My  child,"  said  the  Jiii%e,  as  I 
thought  with  a  httle  emotion,  as  he 
bent  down  his  ear  to  hery— -^doyon 
know  that  you  have  come  heze  to  speak 
the  truth  r 

"Yes,  sir." 

**  And  will  you,  my  dear,  speak  the 
truth— and^  tell  us  all  the  truth,  -and 
nothmgelser' 

"Yes,  sir." 

«  What  wiU  become  of  you»  do  yon 
think,  if  you  tdl  a  lie  r 

She  paused ;  the  Judge  repeated  the 
question  ;  and  she  answered  distinct^* 
"  I  shall  be  bunied  in  everlasting  fire.'* 

M  Where  did  you  kam  that  f ' 
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«TbeBtble»  air.** 
**  Have  yoa  ever  been  atscbool  ?" 
«*  Yes,  sir,  at  the  Sunday  school*' 
^Sbe  may  be    sworn,"    said  the 
Judge ;  and  the  oath  was  immediately 
adminifltered  to  her. 

Wasoot  this,  dear  Christopher,  a 
flierotis  sight  to  see?  The  little 
danghter  caUed  to  giveevid^ice  sj^aiist 
her  £&ther,  on  hie  trial  fiar  lus  life,  far 
the  murder  of  her  mother !  Though 
in  a  mdaocholy  tOQe,.and  with  a  sad 
manDfir,  she  gave  her  evidence  with 
neat  propriety,  dearly  and  firmly. 
Her  tiny  voice  could  oe  heard  dis- 
tinctly  in  all  parts  of  the  crowded  but 
■lent  court  She  evinced,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  a  strong  leaning  towards 
herfwier;  but  she  admitted  that  he 
had  twice  stmck  her  mother  when  she 
was  lyii^  Ueeding  on  the  floor.  She 
also  stated  that  t^  mother  had  sever- 
al times  actually  taken  her-— the  httle 
S's — shoes  and  stockings  off  her  feet, 
t  she  might  pawn  them  for  gin ;  and 
that  she  imd  the  other  chiUEen  had 
been  often  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  be- 
canse  their  uKAher  and  grandmother 
bad  taken  away  their  clothes  for  the 
v3e  purpose  above  mentioned !  Who 
eould  listoi  to  all  this  without  feeling 
tile  deepest  commiseration  towards  the 
anha|»y  prisoner!  Till  he  had  been 
banned  into  the  act  with  which  he  then 
stood  charged,  he  had  always  borne 
an  unblemished  character  as  a  quiet 
respectable  man,  who  laboured  hard 
to  support  his  femily,  and  who  could 
have  kept  them  in  comfort  but  for  his 
wife's  nmious  prq)ensity  to  drink. 
His  counsel  addressed  the  jury  on  his 
behalf  with  much  earnestness,  con- 
tending that,  on  the  whde  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  prismer  was  entitled  to  an 
acqmttal,  or,  at  least  to  a  verdict  of 
Bandangfater.  The  Judge,  however, 
directed  the  jury  that  there  was  no 
evidmice  to  support  the  charge  of 
murder,  but  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
dearly  guflty  of  manslaughter.  He 
then recapftidated  the  evidence;  and, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  considera- 
tion, the  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
manelaugbter.  He  was  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment,  with 
hud  labour;  which,  I  must  confess, 
seemed  tome,  under  the  circumstances, 
asometrtiat  severe  sentence. 

The  only  case  in  the  Civfl  Court 
whidi  possessed  any  thing  worth  no- 
ticiDg  here  was  a  v€ty  interesting  pn^ 


seoulion  fer  a  huisarcb,  instituted  by 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  against 
a  Mr.  Muspratt,  the  proprietor  of  some 
extensive  works  for  the  manofocture  oi 
aikali  within  the  town  of  Liverpool 
The  alleged  nuisance  was  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  counsel  for  the  probecu- 
tion  (Cresswell):— "The  works  car- 
ried OB  by  Mr,  MmpnXt  are  for  the 
manufecture  of  alkali,  in  the  course  of 
which  two  processes  are  necessary : 
thev  first  of  all  manufecture  sulphuric 
add ;  and,  using  it  tc^ther  with  com- 
m<m  salt,  they  mani£cture  salt-cake, 
for  the  purpose  of  conveiting  it  into 
what  is  called  black  ash,  or  alkali,  that 
being  empbyed  in  the  making  of  soap, 
as  a  cheap  substitute  for  ke^  or  Spa- 
nish barilla,  which  were  formerly  un- 
ported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
used  in  the  maniSau^ture  of  soap.  I 
understand  that  the  process  by  which 
this  article  is  manu&ctured  is  so  con- 
ducted as  to  dischaive  into  the  aiiv 
from  the  lower  part  ofthe  works,  more 
or  less  of  sulphuric  add  g^  and  fixxn 
the  hiffh  chimney,  in  which  the  other 
part  ofthe  process  is  carried  on,  is  dis- 
charged  a  large  quantity  of  muriatic 
add  gas.  No  person  can  pass  within 
sight  of  these  works  without  observing^ 
pot  duly  a  quantity  of  black  smoke 
escafnng  from  the  chimney,  but  also 
a  white  vapour,  looking  like  a  cloud  of 
steam,  winch  is  carried  along  atx»sider« 
able  distance  fiiom  it  in  clear  wea- 
ther, still  remaining  a  compact  body, 
not  mixed  with  the  air  on  either  si<Mb 
I  understand  that  this  vapour  comes 
originally  fixxn  the  chimney  in  the 
form  of  muriatic  add  gas,  bcO,  qieedily 
combining  with  the  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  assumes  the  vapourous 
state,  leaves  the  gaseous  state,  and  is 
driven  alonff  in  the  state  of  vapour,  as 
a  stream,  wnichever  way  the  wind  may 
blow,  and,  being  heavier  than  the  at- 
mospheric  air,  soon  descends,  produc- 
ing the  consequences  which  I  will  de* 
scribe  to  you.  In  the  firat  place,  with 
respect  to  vegetation,  I  am  tdd  that  it 
^^ers  anddUx)ys  vegetation  wheie- 
ever- it  fells;  that  the  leaves  become 
shrivelled  up  and  embrowned  hj  it, 
and  ultimately  fell ;  and,  if  it  contmues 
in  that  direction  for  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  they  will  crumble  into  powder. 
Upon  metals  it  has  a  very  peculiar  ao. 
tion.  Brass  is  speedily  tarnished  by 
itt  and  a  rust,  or  rather  a  bright  red 
rust,  is  produced  by  it,  upon  all  metal* 
he  artideB.  fenders,  fire-irons,  and  all 
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polished  metallic  articleB,  are  epeeffly 
rusted  by  it ;  so  much  bo»  that  in  han 
an  hour  alter  any  metalhc  article  is 
submitted  to  its  action,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  entirely  rusted.  To  the 
senses  it  is  paiticulariy  disagreeable. 
There  is  a  ^un^nt,  acid  taste ;  it  is 
extremely  irritating  to  the  lungs;  it 
produces  a  coupling  as  soon  as  it  is  in- 
haled, and  a  smarting  about  the  eyes. 
In  short,  it  initates  wherev^  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
You  may  easily  imagine  that  all  this 
is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  of 

It  was  impossible  to  mix  in  liver- 
pool  society  without*  hearing  com- 
plaints on  all  hands— whether  well  or 
ill  founded— of  the  injurious  ejQ^ts 
here  alluded  to ;  and  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  trial ;  during 
the  whole  of  which,  lasting  nearly 
three  days,  the  Court  was  excessiyefy 
crowded.  Society,  in  short,  took  up 
arms  against  Mr.  Muspratt,  and  yon 
may  guess,  the  result  He  fought 
stoutly,  however,  desperately  contest- 
ing every  inch  of  ground.  The  pro- 
secutora  brought  forward  a  host  of 
witnesses  to  support  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Cresswell;  to  prove  that  their 
health  had  snfl^red  sensibly,  grievous- 
lyt  in  conseouence  of  these  hated 
^  works  f*  ana  theb  property,  of  aL 
most  every  descriptian,  had  been  also 
ii^ured  tliereby  to  a  very  great  extent 
Pawnbrokers  said  this  abominaUe  gas 
played  the  mischief  with  their  various 
depSffits;  nurserymen  and  gardener^, 
that  it  utterly  blighted  meir  fruit, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables  and  trees ; 
dyers,  that  it  dischaiged  all  their 
cdouFi,  and  frustrated  and  c<xifounded 
all  their  doings;  cow-keepere,  that 
their  cattle  languoshed  and  died— both 
their  grass  and  their  water  benig 
contaminated  by  this  exeoraUe  gas. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  ^v>h6Uairmif* 
of  suflferers,  if  not  of  martyrs,  Wloit 
a  Bingnlar  conflict  of  teramony  there 
was,  to  be  sure!    tee  dass  ofwit- 


nesses  swore  that  their  flre-irons,  dx. 
were  constantly  corroded;  another, 
that  ikeirs^  thou^  subject  to  the  same 
influence,  were  ^always  bright  and 
fctirJ*  One,  that  their  furniture,  the 
papering  of  their  rooms,  and  clotfaei 
hung  out  to  dry,  du^,  were  immediate- 
ly discoloured,  and  presently  rot- 
ted; another,  that  though  next-door 
neighbours,  no  such  eflfects  had  been 
experienced— or,  if  any  had,  they  were 
easily  referable  to  other  causes.  One, 
that,  whereas,  before  they  and  their 
£eunilies  had  resided  within  liie  ephen 
of  this  pestiferous  influence  they  had 
been  healthy,  plump,  and  ruddy,  they 
soon  after  became,  and  still  were,  Pl- 
eased, lean,  and  sallow;  another  ex- 
actly reversed  it,  and  swore  that,  tf 
any  thing,  their  health  had  improved, 
and  they  had  become  &tter  and  rud- 
dier since  they  had  come  within  the 
magic  circle  of  Mr.  Mnqnratt's  influ- 
ence.* One  scientific  chemist  demoii- 
strated,  by  analysis  and  expeiimeot, 
the  deleterious  properties  of  the  gas ; 
another,  the  well  known  Dr.  Thompson 
from  Glasgow,  contradicted  him.  The 
one  referred  all  the  imurious  eflfects 
which  had  been  detailed  by  the.  wit- 
nesses cleaiiy  and  unequivocally  to 
the  muriatic  acid  gas ;  the  other  de- 
nied  it,  and  accounted  for  them  by 
reference  to  the  agency  of  simple  at- 
mospheric air  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Forty  witnesses  were  called  tor  the 
prosecution,  and  forty-fiye  for  the  de- 
fendant It  took  two  whole  days  to 
collect  this  enormous  heap  of  coatn^ 
dictoiy  evidence ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  third,  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge 
summed  up  the  whole  to  the  jury 
with  great  judgment  and  perspica- 
city. I  do  not  thmk  that  either 
party  could  have  gathered  from  bis 
address  to  which  side  his  q>imon  in- 
clined, so  nearly  did  he  hoU  the 
scale.  The  jury — a  special  one— re- 
tffed,  and  after  an  absence  of  two 
hours  and  a  hal(  returned  into  Court 
with  a  verdict  of  ouiltt;   the  con- 


•  Nay,  a  Dr.  Pip— or  some  such  name—  flrom  London,  came  down  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  provine  to  such  of  the  gude  folk  of  Liverpool  as  chose  lo  pay 
a  shHHng  tor  it  (*tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  'nobody  good)  that  muriatic  acid  gas, 
so  far  from  being  a  noxious  agent,  was  an  infinitely  salutary  one,  corrective  of 
disettte,  promotive  of  heaHh!  Nay,  positively— I  saw  it  in  his  handbflla— twt 
.  it  was,  besides,  or  might  be  m^de  (1  forget  which)  a  poweri«l  agent  in  the  abon^ 
U$n  of  negro  slavery  HI  Whether  or  not  this  philosopher  came  down  ex  noru 
flMi#,  or  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Muspratt,  I  know  not  I  saw  him  in  Court,  os- 
tentatiously taking  Aotes  of  the  evidence  i  bat  he  was  not-  call^  vypon  for  Jua 
own. 
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•equeoce  of  which  has  been,  and  will 
be  laost  senouB  to  the  defiondant,  who 
must  now  give  up  his  expensive  works, 
and  either  poll  them  down,  or  convert 
tbein,  if  poeoble,  to  other  purposes. 
This  seems,  however,  but  mir  and 
reasonable ;  fix-  wh^  should  one  citi- 
sen  beneiit  and  ennch  himself  at  the 
ezpeose  of  his  feUow-citizens,  their 
comlbrt?,  property,  and  health?  My 
own  judgment,  or  that  of  an  impartial 
fistener,  was  satisfied  that  the  case 
was  made  out  against  the  defendant 
The  case  was  exceedingly  interesting 
and  repaid  the  attention  with  which  1 
bad  listened  to  it  it  commenced  on 
Thnnday,  and  terminated  on  Satur- 
day, Aprfl  7,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
heard  the  verdict  I  quitted  the  Court, 
to  make  arrangements  for  returning  to 
town  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Moodav  was  the  day  appointed  for 
openiz^the  railroad  between  London 
and  Birmingham,  all  of  which  had 
been  com^deted  except  the  middle 
thirty  miles,  which  was  to  be  passed 
in  omnibusses ;  and  the  ouesticyn  with 
m  was,  whether  we  should  avail  our- 
aetves  of  that  opportun^,  or  content 
ourselves  with  tne  railroad  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  then  go  on  to  London 
by  coach.  The  latter  was  the  course 
we  determined  upon  adopting,  for  there 
were  divers  objections  to  tiie  other, 
both  speculative  and  practical ;  and  we 
tfierelbre  took  our  ^aces  for  Monday 
morning  at  half-past  six,  paying  down 
on  account  JLS.  Most  of  bur  brethren 
bad  either  preceded  us,  or  dispersed 
to  various  sessions,  which  1  had  made 
lip  my  mind  not  to  attend.  I  had  pro- 
misea  to  dine  with  some  relatives  at 
Chester  on  the  Sunday,  purposing  ta 
set  off  by  the  eight  o'clock  steam-boat, 
and  return,  of  course^  in  the  even, 
ing.  Would  you  believe  it  ? — my  usual 
kick  attended  me,  most  exceUciit  and 
experienced  traveller  that  I  was !  for 
when  I  got  down  to  the  ouay,  I  had  the 
aatisfection  of  seeing  the  steam-boat 
bis^ng  away  neariy  a  mile  off  having 
start^  precisely  at  eight,  and  I  reach> 
inffthe  water-side  about  five  minutes 
afer  eig^t  There  was  no  other  boat 
starting  till  half-past  eleven,  so  I  gave 
it  up,  and  was  obliged  to  write  a  letter 


ofexcusev  and  axplanatiios.  Har- 
ing  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  bean, 
tiful  and  affecting  service  at  theChoich 
for  the  Blind,  I  determined  to  attend 
the  morning  service  there.  I  ahaH 
not  soon  foiget  it  As  I  entered— hay- 
mg  first  depanted  a  trifle  in  the  i^ta 
at  the  door  for  the  asylum— «weet 
vcMces,  Mended  with  the  ofgan,  were 
chanting  the  Psahns;  and  through  nio> 
tured  and  stained  windows  foD  a  **  dim 
religious  light"  The  wmdow  over 
the  altar  had  a  large  painting  of  Christ 
rising  from  the  dettd ;  near  it  was  ai^ 
other— most  appropriate  !— of  Chrint 
healing  the  bhnd.  My  foehngs  wera 
completely  subdued  by  the  scene.  I 
have  reasons  for  feeling  pecidiar  sym- 
pathy towards  the  blma ;  and  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  hear  their  mefodious 
voices,  clear  and  soft,  engaged  with 
cheerfiil  eneigy  in  devotional  serviea. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  ainv 
plidty  of  their  st^le— the  distinctae*! 
and  precision  of  their  enunciatioik 
There  were  evidently  some  sunerior 
voices,  male  and  female,  amoitf  tnefli ; 
and  J  turned  roimd  to  look— the  sight 
almost  overcame  me.  The  galliiy 
over  the  entrance  was  devoted  to  tfaie 
blind  people  and  to  the  organ ;  and, 
standiitf  m  a  row,  along  the  fixnt  of  it, 
were  about  fifteen  or  ei^itead  womea 
of  various  ages,  neatly  and  uniform^ 
dressed — behind  being  the  men,  seye* 
ral  of  whom  were  grav-headed — the 
shi^  and  appearance  of  their  eyes  too 
plainly  indicating  the  grievous  bo» 
reavement  they  had  surored.  They 
were  all  singing — poor  souls! — wita 
the  utmost  energy,  as  if  their  hearti 
jomed  in  the  act  I  could  not  restrani 
my  feelings,  which  were  painMy  ex* 
cited.  As  I,  fr^om  time  to  time,  glanced 
at  the  touching  i^pectade  theyafil)rd* 
ed,  and  listened  to  their  thriDing  yoicei^ 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  old  Ho* 
mer's  simfde  and  beautiml  descrqrtioa 
of  the  blind  Demodocus  :— 

dotSfjr.* 

But,  dear  Christopher,  you  are  fomw 
liar  with  the  whole  of  the  beMiful 


*  For  want  of  a  better  (Pope's  not  being  at  hand),  the  ladies  will  accept  the 
fiiUowiiig  liUr€U  version  ^— 

S[im  the  Muse  loved,  and  gave  both  good  and  ill} 
f  dght,  indeed,  dMinved— bat  gave  sweet  song. 
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p—gC^^recolIectiDg  the  tears  shed 
irf  the  Bimi^hearted  warrior,  as  he 
^m/soxA  to  uie  Km  of  the  blind  bard, 
ftnd  endeavoured,  hiding  his  head  in 
his  mantle,  to  conceal  his  emotions 
from  the  behoMerB.  80,  indeed,  after 
«  sort,  was  it  with  me.  My  feelings 
mete  differently  excited,  however, 
vhen,  between  the  prayers  and  the 
sermon,  the  anthem  was  smig  by  two  of 
the  blind,  ;  gray-haired  man  and  the 
chief  of  the  female  singers.  Imagine 
the  feelings  with  which  I  listened  to 
tiiese  fesuM  and  sublime  words  from 
the  Revelations,  smig  with  admirable 
e^ct,  both  chastely  and  powerfully, 
iometimes  both  smging  tc^ther,  at 
others  alternately : — 

«( I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's 
Akj^  and  heard  behind  me  a  great 
iroice,  as  of  a  trumpet, 

^  Saying,  I  am  Al^ha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last. 

*♦  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that 
spake  with  me;  and  being  turned, 
i  saw  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
ekthed  with  a  garment  down  to  the 
fislftt,  and  ffirt  about  the  paps  with  a 
golden  ginffe. 

M  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  ^diite 
Hke  wool,  as  white  as  snow ;  and  his 
^jes  ivere  as  a  flame  of  fire ; 

MAnd  his  feet  l&e  unto  fine  brass, 
as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace :  and 
his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters ; 
«iid  his  countenance  was  as  the  01m 
tiuneth  in  his  strength. 

^And  when  I  saw  him,  I  f^  at 
ikis  feet  as  dead.  And  be  laid  his 
nffht  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me, 
fw  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the  last ; 

M I  am  he  that  Uvetb,  and  was  dead ; 
md  behold,  I  am  afive  for  ever- 
more."! 

It  may  be  questionable  whether  this 
sublime  passage  be  calculated  for  mu- 
sic, at  least  for  any  erne's  music  but 
tiukt  of  the  glorious  Handel ;  my  in- 
tense interest  in  the  anthem  was  de- 
rived, not  ftom  the  character  of  the 
music,  but  from  the  feelings  excited 
liy  the  occasion — the  scene,  the  place, 
the  singers — above  all,  the  awe-mspir- 
ing  nature  of  the  words  themselves. 
I  shall  not  soon  foiget  that  Sunday 
mornfaig. 

Q.'  and  I  todc  a  very  long  walk 
immediately  afterwards,  along  me  sea- 
shore— say  seven  or  ei^t  miles,  the 


wind  blowing  fiercely  in  our  &ce8  all 
the  way  we  went,  and  the  sun  shining 
*— which  had  been  rather  a  rarity  du- 
ring our  stay  at  liveipool,  the  weathcur 
having  been  wretched  beyond  descrip- 
tion— an  almost  constant  succession  of 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  hail,  fog,  wind — 
cutting  north-easterly  winds,  such  as 
gave  ahnoet  all  of  pur  brethren  and 
ourselves  rather  severe  colds.  We  dined 
at  six.  Q.  lay  down  on  the  so&,  tired 
with  his  walk ;  I  went  out  to  do  what 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  whenever  . 
I  spend  a  Sunday  at  a  strange  place- 
namely,  go  to  the  various  places  of 
worship,  and  see — I  trust  with  a  cu- 
riosity not  entirely  imjustifiable  or 
nreverent — ^the  mode  in  which  differ- 
ent sects  of  Christians  carry  on  pablic 
worship.  You  know,  dear  Christopher, 
that  I  am  too  sincere  a  Christian  in 
my  heart — detesting,  however,  &nati- 
cism — to  think  of  presumptuous^ 
attempting  to  turn  any  thing  into  ri- 
dicule, or  present  it  under  a  droQ  or 
exaggerated  aspect,  that  is  maoifestlj 
the  result  of  smcerity,  however  erro- 
neous or  delusive  I  may  consider  it  to 
be.  Yet  I  fancy  it  to  be  perfectly 
warrantable,  and  not  entirely  unin* 
structive,  to  describe  accurately  such 
scenes  as  follow,  and  to  give  a  &ith. 
fill  description  even  of  the  painful 
and  monstrous  scene  which  wiU  fol- 
low last  The  result  in  my  mind  of 
much  inqmiy,  and  experience,  and  ob- 
servation through  li%,  has  been  to  fill 
me  with  thankfulness  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  establishment  as  tbe 
Church  of  England,  of  which  I  am, 
and  mar  I  die,  a  member. 

A  little  way  down  Mount  Pleasant,  cfa 
the  rigl)t-hand  side,  was  a  good-sized 
ibuildmg,  wMch  I  found  to  ^  a  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  chapel.  It  was  crowd- 
ed even  to  the  door ;  for  it  seemed  that 
one  of  their  ^vourite  preachers— a 
Mr.  Newton — was  preachmg  **a  mu- 
sumaty  sermon^**  t.  e.,  a  sermon  in  aid 
of  a  society  far  sen^ng  out  missioina- 
lies  to  the  heathen  in  foreign  cotm- 
tries.  With  some  difficulty  1  got  in- 
to the  gallery,  which  was  perfectly 
stuffed  with  people — scarce  an  inco 
even  of  standing-room  to  be  had.  I 
had  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  preach- 
er, who|  in  his  plain  clothes,  stood  in 
the  pulpit,  vsang  abundant  gettioah^ 
tion    and     emphasis,     turning    fiiDy 
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romidffrom  time  to  tiine»  to  all  parts 
of  bis  crowded  and  attentiye  audience, 
ezhilntiiig  a  tafi  and  well-propoitioped 
peiEQD,  and  a  tolerably  expreseivet 
thoa^  not  very  refined,  countenance. 
EiQ  seemed  alxMit  fifty-ei^ht  or  sixty 
yean  dd.  His  voice  was  loud  and 
sQoorous :  bis  manner  had  all  the  con- 
fidence and  self-possession  derived 
from  evidently  a  long  femiliari^  with 
such  scenes.  I  list^ed  to  bun  at- 
tentively for  about  ten  minutes,  and  I 
feel  compeUed  to  say  that  I  could  de- 
tect  notning  but  very  common-place 
declamation.  Two  words  really  would 
aptly  describe  all  I  beard — boisterous 
vokdnlity.  He  gave  a  marvellous 
account  of  their  doinffs  at  Leeds,  I 
tfaii^  it  was,  where  uiey  were  con- 
stantly opening  veiT  laige  chapels,  or 
enAamng  their  old  ones,  both  of 
which  were  inmiediately  filled  with 
regular  bearers;  that  there  were 
«  blessed  scenes**  going  on  there — on 
an  average  thirty  or  forty  soub 
«•  converted*'  weekW;  that  at  their 
last  «« quarterly '^  they  had  up- 
wards of  a  thousand  people  **on 
trial,*'  t.  e^  who  had  become  proba- 
tionary members  of  their  society; 
tint  he  had  been  lately  there,  and 
bad  1:^  a  ^^blessed  season*'  of  it 
^niere  was  a  love-feast,*  at  which 
diere  was  a  «*very  abundant  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit," — souls,  in  all  oirec 
tim,  cryi^  out,  ^  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved T*^  "Ob,  my  friends,"  ex- 
claimed the  preacher,  with  an  excited 
air,  "it  did  my  heart  good,  I  as- 
sure you;  it  was  Pentecost,  in- 
deed  2*^  These  statements  were  evi- 
dently received  by  his  bearers  with  the 
deepest  interest,  testified  bv  preva- 
leot  bot  halfsuiyicuuid  exclamations 
of  ^Amen!  thank  the  Lord  !"  which* 
tbou^  they  had  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar effect,  yet  were  not  carried  to  an 
indecorous  extent  Then  be  spoke, 
in  a  vebemeot  maBDer«  of  the  "  per- 
iriaitf  heatiien,**  millions  and  mObonB 
of  whom  were  at  that  moment  bow- 
ing down  to  idde,  and  dying,  and 
gomg  to  .      "And  would  they 

not  come  forward  that  night,  and  aid  V* 
&C&C  "How  much  remained  to 
be  done,  notwithstanding  the  glorious 


things  that  had  been  done !"  &c.  &€• 
He  ended  by  announcing  that  a  collec- 
tion would  be  made  immediately ;  and^ 
having  passionately  inqibred  them  t» 
"give  liberally,"  sat  down,  "only  en- 
treating his  friends  to  make  way  in  all 
directions  for  the  cdlectocs." 

Instantly  there  was  a  jingling  sound 
as  of  silver  and  coppw  dropping  into 
plates  all  over  the  chapeL  A  decently 
dressed  servant-girl  stood  next  to  me; 
she  had,  apparently,  devoured  every 
word  that  lad  Men  firom  the  preacheiv 
and  seemed  now  exhausted  with  ex*> 
oitement  and  the  fiitiffue  of  st^ding 
so  long.  With  one  end  of  her  pockeU 
handkerchief  she  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion frtxn  her  fiica,  and  out  of  the 
other,  which  was  twisted  iq>»  she  took 
a  shilling  and  gave  it,  poor  soul,  to 
the  collector  wl^  he  came  past,  with 
a  look  of  such  earnest  satisiaction  I 
Though  the  bulk  of  the  congregatioa 
—especially  those  surrounding  her— 
seemed  to  consist  of  the  humbler  classes^ 
there  was  a  considerable  prqwrtion  ol 
silver  in  the  plate.  As  soon  as  this  WM 
over,  some  notices  were  read  of  meet- 
ings,  sermons,  dsc  for  the  week — a 
hymn  was  given  out,  which  they  be* 
gan  to  smg  with  prodigious  heartme0% 
and  1  left  the  chapeL 

The  next  place  I  entered  was  a 
building  not  for  off— the  Scotch  chnrcb^ 
new,  spacious,  and  handsome,  but  noi^ 
very  weQ  filled.  The  minister  wa* 
young,  but  modest  and  intelligent 
He  was  expounding  some  obscure  poru 
tions  of  Job,  and  with  oonsideraU^ 
force,  ingenuity,  and  judgment,  nol 
laiHng  to  give  whatever  he  uttered  a 
stringent  practical  application.  Ha 
was  evidently  a  well-educated  mac» 
Hkf  language  was  select  and  accurate^ 
and  his  reasoning  sound ;  he  afibrded 
to  my  mind  a  very  pleasmg  contrasi 
to  the  preacher  whmn  1  had  just  bee» 
hearing.  Loose,  noisy,  and  infiammap 
tsry  appeals  to  ovenbained  feelii^ 
(I  have  heard  several  of  tiK  Wesieyaa 
preachers  who  are  not  liable  to  sock 
observations),  too  often  degeneraong^ 
into  downright  clap-trap,  appear  t* 
me  for  less  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  real  religion  than  sober 
and  ratbnal  expositians  of  Scriptmw^ 


•  This  is  a  fevoorite  ordinance  with  the  Wesleyans.  Love-feasts  are  very 
large  meetings,  consisting  of  the  whole  society,  who  are  admitted  by  tickets. 
There  are  ifuns  Biid  water  sent  round  to  all  present,  and  every  one  is  at  liberty 
both  man  and  wcman,  to  rise  and  state^their  religious  feelings. 
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of  the  principles  at  diristiaiiityv  and 
temperate  tbou^  earnest  exhortations 
to  the  practice  of  its  virtues.  What 
tkis  young  man  said,  for  instance,  at 
DQce  interested  and  instructed  me^  only 
a  chance-hearer,  and  obviated  a  diffi- 
culty that  had  several  times  occurred 
to  me  when  I  had  heard  the  chapter 
read  which  he  was  then  expouncbng. 
His  concluding/  obeervatioiis  were 
practical  and  weighty.  In  short,  what 
he  had  uttered  Mxre  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity and  reflectum;  and  his  c(ni£Te- 
ffation  listened  to  iiim  with  an  aS  of 
devout  and  calm  attention— one  which 
most  strikingly  contrasted  in  my  mind 
with  the  exuberant  excitement  of  the 
CDC  which  I  had  just  quitted.  I  staid 
till  the  c(mclusion  of  the  service,  which 
was,  as  usua],  simple  and  solemn.  I 
then  returned  to  my  lodgingK,  it  being 
about  half-past  eight  o'clock.  I  told 
my  landlady— a   respectable,   intelli- 

Snt  person— where  I  had  been,  and 
It  I  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure. 

«*  Then,  sir,  if  you're  curious  about 
such  things,  you  had  better  go  a  Bttle 
higher  up  the  hill,  and  hear  the  peo- 
ple at  Mr.  Aitkin's  chapel;  they're 
still  going  on;  and  youll  sajr,  sir, 
you  never  heard  or  saw  such  things  in 
your  life !" 

*♦  Indeed !  what  do  they  call  them- 
aelvesV 

**They  am't  the  regular  Metho- 
dists— they're  a  bad  sort  of  Metho- 
dists— Jumpers^  or  Ranien^  or  Some- 
thing of  that  sort  They're  a  most 
homd  nuisance,  sir,  in  the  neighbour-* 
hdod,  and  I  wish  the  law  would  put 
them  down,  as  it's  just  put  down  Mr. 
Muspratt's  chimney.  They're  scream- 
ing and  roaring,  and  singing  and  pray- 
ing, at  almost  all  hours  of  uie  day  and 
Bights— Sundays  as  well  as  weeit-days ! 
Fve  often  heard  them  from  our  gar- 
den. We  have  not  heard  them  this 
evemng — ^but  that  may  be  because  the 
wind's  the  other  way !" 

I  went  off  imme(£ate]y.  A  strange 
and  mdanchdy  sight  presented  itself-^ 
a  scene  that  almost  bc«gars  descrip- 
tion.  The  4iervioe  in  the  chapel  had 
been  over  some  time,  and  most  of  the 
lights  were  extinguished;  but  there 
were  a  number  m  people  clustering 
round  a  side  door,  which  led,  I  found, 
into  a  large  room  beneath  the  chapel. 
I  was  entering  with  as  quiet  and  deoo- 
Bous  an  air  as  it  wasposnble  to  assyme, 
when  I  was  very  rudely  repulsed 
by    a    coarse,    tonr-visaged    janitor, 


with  the  words,  «<  You've  no  caB 
here,  sir;  this  isn't  a  play-house,  sir 
— ^nothing  of  the  sort" 

<«Who  said  it  was?  Isnt  this  a 
public  place  of  worship,  sir?  I've  a 
right." 

*«  You've  only  come  to  make  game-** 

••How  dare  you  say  so,  sirl  Do  I 
look  as  if , I  were?"  said  I,  sternly; 
and  while  he  was  occupied  with  one 
or  two  other  applicants  for  admission, 
who  suddenly  demanded  it  in  a  much 
more  questionable  manner  than  I  had, 
I  slipped  past'  him  down  stairs,  and 
immediately  encountered  a  scene  which 
I  win  attempt  with  feiithful  exactitude 
to  describe.  It  was  a  large  low  room, 
lit  with  eas ;  and  there  were  several 
groups  of  people  in  it,  men  and  women 
—some  singing,  some  praying — others 
groaning  and  writhing  on  the  floor — 
some  standing,  others  kneeling,  others 
sitting.  Some  were  really  shri^iag 
in  the  wildest  and  maddest  way  isia- 
g^ble !  The  group  nearest  me  con- 
sisted of  some  twen^  ot  thirty,  sur- 
rounding about  hal^a-dozen  peo{de 
who  were  on  their  knees,  with  whom 
most  of  them  were  praying,  uttering 
horrid  groans  and  ejaculations — some- 
times wringing,  at  other  times  clap- 
ping their  hands.  They  were  ••o*- 
tisttng  souU  in  the  agonies  of  the  ne0 
birth,"  as  tliey  termed  it ;  that  is,  per- 
sons who  were  seeking  to  be  converted. 
I  went  nearer,  and  beheld  a  decently- 
dressed  middle-aged  woman  kneeHng 
beside  one  of  the  would-be  neophvtes 
^-a  young  man — tossing  herself  about 
in  aU  directions,  lifting  up  and  down 
her  arms  in  a  frantic  manner,  and  vio- 
lently striking  the  form  before  which 
she  knelt;  at  one  t'me  praying,  at 
another  shouting  into  his  ear— ••Be- 
lieve !  Believe,  man !  believe  !«-Oh, 
come  to  Jesus !  come  to  Him — d<m't 
wait!  Don't  delay  a  moment!  Does'nt 
thee  see  Hhnl  Here  He  is— He's i'  th' 
midst  of  us — ^He's  waiting  for  thee! 
Take  him  by  the  hand,  blessed  Lord ! 
O  Lord  Jesus,  ob,  dear  Lord,  thou 
must  save  this  lad !— -Come  along,  lad  ! 
He's  awaiting  for  thee!  Ob,  Jeans, 
why  do  thy  chariot-wheels  delay* 
Pluck  him  like  a  brand  from  tne 
burning." 

w  Oh — 0  o-  oh.  Lord  Jesus !"  heav- 
ily groaned  the  subject  of  her  pray» 
ers. 

-  «why  don't  you  believe  t  Why 
don't  you  believe  t"  she  exdaitned,  ve- 
hemently, literally  sloping   him    oo 
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tbe  back,  who,  his  &ce  hid  in  his 
arms,  his  body  Bprawhng  and  writfa- 
ix^  about  OQ  the  floor  ana  against  th3 
fionn,  seemed  making  direual  efforts 
to  second  those  of  her  beside  him*- 
s^^iing  and  groaning  in  a  must  dig"M>? 


"Oh,  glory!  riory!  glory!" — was 
suddenly  shooted  from  the  central 
group— who,  at  the  bidding  of  a  man 
m  black,  who  took  evidently  the  lead 
in  what  was  going  on,  burst  out  a 
singing  most  vehemently,  and  in  an 
extravagantly  high  key,  •*  Praise  Grod, 
drocnwhom  all  UessinffB  flow."  Some 
hfted  their  hands  rapiiSy  np  and  down 
with  an  air  of  irrepressible  ecstacv 
— others  actually  shook  hands  witn 
one  another,  as  if  in  joyful  congratula- 
tion and  gratitude.  Some  screamed 
forth  the  words  at  the  tip  top  of  their 
voice?,  their  eyes  closed  violently, 
their  heads  directed  upwards,  and 
their  hands  elevated  and  clasped  to- 
gether. I  really  expected  to  see  them 
tail  down  in  a  fit.  They  sung  the  last 
two  lines  over  and  over,  and  over 
again,  with  the  most  ungovernable  im- 
petnosity  and  excitement.  Inthemean- 
whOe  one  of  the  people,  who^e  happy 
case  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  tms 
ccatacy,  rose  fix)m  her  knees;  her  eyes 
were  sunken,  her  &ce  was  red,  and 
covered  with  tears  and  perspiratioD, 
and  she  was  sobbing  violently.  I 
expected  her  every  moment  to  go  into 
hjkerics.  While  I  was  listening  to 
and  loc^ung  at  this  strange  scene 
with  fedings  of  mingled  pity,  di^^, 
and  indignation,  a  man,  dre^ed  m  a 
veff  laog  black  coat  which  reached 
to  hs  kn^,  and  in  a  white  silk  hand- 
kerchief made  his  way  from  the  centre 
cf  the  throng,  singmg  as  he  wont  to 
thefionn  where  were  the  couple  first 
deicnbed.  He  immediately  kneeled 
down  beside  them  with  a  kind  of  &. 
mifiar  busiTKss.Wce  air  ! 

•»  Come,  friend !  The  Lord  says  he's 
ready  for  thee^  too !    He's  waiting   to 

S(t  a  wedding  garment  on  thee !    Here 
eis!  Look,  man,  for  thyself!    He's 
going  all  about   this   room,   looking 
whom  He  shall  save — ^lodc  at  Him" — 
•*  Ob,  Lord !  oh,  Jesus !— oh— o— o !" 
cried  the  youth. 

"  Ay,  pray  thus,  and  He  must  come ; 
He  cant  help  himself;  He  loves  it! 
Come!  tboa musf  beheve  now!  The 
devd  wiD  have  thee  this  night  if  then 
doBBn't!— there— that's  it!  that's  it!" 
18  tlie  wretched  felbw  ledoulded  his 
8» 


gfoaoB  and  contcvtioos  between  hit 
two  tormentov.  •*  Wrestle,  wrestle  I 
Jesus  loves  a  good  wrestler ;  He  love« 
to  be  beat;  He'U  love  thee  all  tho 
better  for  this  giKxi  fight !  Don't  ye 
soe  Hun?  Pray,  man ;  now*s  the  time  t 
Now's  the  accepted  time,  now's  the 
day  of  salvation— now,  now,  or  never ! 
Don't  thee  feel  it,  thinkest  thoul" 
The  man,  I  suppose,  answered  in  th» 
affirmutivc ;  for  the  woman  on  the 
other  side,  in  a  stili  wilder  manneiv 
shoutcHl  suddenly,  ^Oh,  thank  thee, 
Jesus !  Thank  thee !  Thaidc  thee !  I 
knew  thou  wouldn't  be  long— glory  I 
gl(»y!"  The  man  in  black  now  rose 
up,  and  lefi;  them,  to  assist  some  one 
else  in  distress  with  his  ghostly  coUq-  • 
sol !  My  eye  then  fell  upon  a  young 
man  and  woman,  kneeling  a  little 
on  my  left  hand,— the  former  a 
sailor,  apparently  about  twenty  yearn 
old,  the  latter  a  little  older,  and  very 
good-looking,  who  had  but  the  mo- 
ment beSore  separated  themselves  frt>m 
the  central  group  above  spoken  of,  and 
continued  praying  together.  I  con- 
fess I  looked  at  wem  somewhat  sus- 
piciously ;  for  I  had  noticed  the  k^w 
a  little  before  standing  staring  at  the 
young  woman  with  a  most  equivocal 
expression  of  features.  He  whisper- 
ed something  in  her  ear,  as  the  poor 
creature — ^misguided  enUiusiast !— wm 
joining  passionately  in  the  singing, 
and  ^e  instantly  ceased,  took  MA 
of  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the 
form  near  me,  where  I  saw  them  hoik 
kneel  down.  He  seemed  to  take  il 
cooHy;  the  young  woman  began,  as 
it   were,  to  belabour  him   with   her 

I)rayerF,  and  groans,  and  exhortationi^ 
eaning  close  over  Mm,  and  placmg  her 
hands  on  his  back  .  frtim  time  to 
time.  ^  She  had  redly  a  pretty  hce^ 
but  it  was  quite  distorted  wiUi  excite- 
ment After  a  fow  minutes  epeiA 
in  this  manner  she  rose,  exhorting 
him  to  **  go  on  praying " — ana 
hurried  back  to  the  group  she 
had  quitted,  ^e,  too,  immediately 
afterwards  rose,  and  walked  past  me^ 
still  ^ing  tbe  yoang  woman  who 
had  left  him.  Seeing  that  I  was,  evi. 
dently,  merely  a  curious  stranger— 
and,  I  suppose,  giving  Credit  to  my 
appearance  as  that  of  a  mere  man  of 
the  world  come  to  see  (he  jtporf— he 
actually  thrust  his  tongue  into  hie 
cheek,  and  wmked  his  eye  at  me  as 
he  paned !  Of  course,  I  took  no  no- 
tice  of  him  farther  than  returning 
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his  impodent  look  pretty  sternly.  He 
made  bis  way  into  the  j^group  to  which 
the  young  woman  had  returned — 
pohably  with  most  improper  motives. 
I  subsequently  learned  that  things  of 
this  sort  had  several  times  taken  place 
—low  scoundrels,  like  the  one  I  had 
observed,  coming  in,  pretending  to  be 
in  eamoit,  and  then  takinjf  advantage 
of  the  foohsh  and  excited  females 
who  may  attend  upon  them  to  faisult 
them ;  at  least  I  was  subsequently 
tdd  as  much.  There  were  several 
p«rrsonB,  who  seemed  to  be  leading 
ones,  who  from  time  to  time  came 
up  to  people  standing  about,  and 
whom  they  soon  persimded  to  kneel 
down  with  them,  when  similar  scenes 
to  those  I  have  been  describhig  en- 
gued.  I  observed  two  or  three  of 
these  people  eyeing  me,  as  I  stood 
aloof  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
watching  their  proceedings  with  in- 
tefiso  and  melanchdy  jntere^t — ^look- 
ing as  if  they  longed  to  do  by  me  as 
they  were  doing  by  others;  but,  to 
protect  myself  from  any  of  their  ab- 
surd and  ofiensive  importunities,  I 
looked  as  stem  and  repulsive  as  I 
poisibly  could — and  for  a  time  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  my  object.  At 
length,  however,  two  men,  dressed  in 
^iong  black  coats,  with  white  neck- 
harokerchiefB — of  very  coarse  vulgar 
features  and  appearance — came  up  to 
me  boldly,  and  the  dreaded  struggle 
began. 

« Well,"  said  one  of  them,  placing 
ft  huge  red  hand  upon  my  shoulder  in  a 
craifident,  ^miliar  style — I  ins*  antl^  dis- 
lodged his  hand — "art  ihouj  fnend, 
come  to  see  Jesus,  and  get  thy  soul 
saved?  Down  on  thy  knees;  no  time 
to  be  lost !— Come" 

••Yes,  sir,  you  need  salvation  !'*  said 
the  other,  in  a  tone  and  manner  of  forced 
confidence,  with  a  manifest  sheepish- 
ness  in  his  countonancoi  and  evidently 
abashed  by  my  manner. 

**  Who  IS  the  minister  of  this  place  1" 
.   I  inquired,  as  dryly  and  frigidly  as  pos- 
ftible,  thinking  Uius  to  pany  their  at- 
'  tack. 

"  Mr.  Aitkin,  sir,"  replied  the  last- 
mentioned  man. 

«i  What  is  the  name  of  the  body  of 
Christians  who  worship  here?"  I  con- 
tinued with  a  very  pohte,  but  distant 
air. 

MThisis  the  church  of  Christ— the 
mvBlical  body  of  Christ,  who  have  no 
other  head ;  we  are  his  peofde,  and  He 


is  here.  He's  waiting  to  savejroal** 
said  the  first  man.,  "Come,  come,** 
and  he  took  hold  of  my  hand,  as  if  he 
would  lead  roe  to  a  form,  where  I  was 
to  kneel  down,  and  he  beside  me — 
Heaven  save  the  mark ! 

»•  Really,  sir,"  said  I,  civilly,  but  re- 
solutely, **  I  shall  feel  particularly  oblig* 
ed  if  you  will  not  trouble  yourself  aa 
my  account  I  assure  you  laja  not  ac- 
customed to  such  &miliarities — I — I 
cannot  allow  it,  sir,"  forcibly  removing 
my  hand  from  his.  He  teemed  for  a 
moment  abashed,  but  he  returned  to 
the  charge. 

♦♦Ah,  friend,  this  haughty  air  won't 
do  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  YouTl 
find  that  a  ^ntleman  may  be  damned, 
for  all  his  auti !" 

♦♦  Forgive  me,"  said  I,  calmly  and 
even  respectfully,  ♦♦  I  trust  I  have  not 
ventured  to  show  any  ♦  airs/  as  you  call 
them" 

♦♦There,  down  on  your  knees,** 
he  interrupted,  resuming  his  confi- 
dence. 

I  shook  my  head,  and  smiled,  some- 
what bitterly,  perhaps. 

♦•  What  is  the  name  of  this  church  1** 
I  inquired,  turning  round  to  iJie  friend 
on  my  right ;  but  I  forgot  his  answer. 
The  other  asked  me  to  what  chim^ 
♦♦  I  &ncied"  I  belonged.  I  told  him  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

•♦That's  not  the  church  of  Christ,** 
said  the  confident  fiiend  on  my  left 
♦♦  His  is  a  mystical  church ;  and  we  are 
of  it    This  is  His  church" 

•♦Then  he  has  got  a  noisy  church  of 
it,"  said  I. 

♦♦FVJend,  you  come  to  mock  ;  you 
should  remain  to  pray." 

♦♦You  are  wrong,  sir;  I  came  to 
look  on  seriously,  to  see  if  such  thimn 
reaUy" 

••  Come,  come,  down  on  your  knees* 
and  ^ou  shall  soon  feel  and  know  that 
this  18  indeed  the  ^ay  of  salvation.  Yon 
can't  do  without  it"  Again  he  put  his 
rude  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

♦•  Really,  sir,  you  will  conq)el  me  to 
leav*  the  room.** 

••But  you  mustn't— you  must  get 
jour  camal  heart  changed,"  he  con- 
tinned,  impudently. 

♦♦You drive  me  away." 

♦♦  No,  no— I  want  yoi;  to  M  cm  yoor 


I  quitted  the  room,  to  get  rid  of  his 
pestilent  importunities,  with  feelings 
which  I  cannot  describe — feelings  <tf 
mingled  pity,   m^tgnatioD, 
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I  proleet  that  I  htve 
«*0et  down  naiifffat  in  malioe,"  in  wiit- 
ing  the  above,  but  have  given  as  sober 
m  &ithful  an  account  of  what  took 
place  as  I  know  bow  to  give  of  any 
tioDg;  and  if  70a,  dear  ChnsU^h^* 
cr  any  ooe  to  whom  you  may  show 
tUs  ]a^  letter,  sbodd  think  that  I 
most  have  coloured  and  overcharged 
this  descriptial,  aU  I  sav  is,  get  any 
friflod  at  Lnrerpool,  on  whom  you  can 
Rity,  to  go  to  Mr.  Aitkin's  church  in 
Hount  I^easant,  and  then  teH  you 
whether  he  can  corroborate  or  contra- 
diet  my  statements — whether  he  ooukl 
Botwtothem. 

'  From  what  I  could  discover  I  sus- 
pect Mr.  Aitkin's  flock  must  be  a  kind 
of  oflUkoot  from  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
distF,  who,  however,  never  go  so  £ur 
as  I  have  been  describing,  though  I 
have  one  or  twice,  some  fiftieen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  witnessed  scries  in 
their  chapels  not  very  &r  inferior  to 
the  one  m  qoastion.  I  bebeve,  how- 
eve(,  that  the  leading  members  of  that 
ezteDnve  and  veiy  respectable  persua^ 
sioD  now  discountenance  such  wild, 
Ja^atkoaU  indecoroufi,  and  even  impious 
proceedinfls;  and  when  they  shall  have 
0ot  rid  of  a  few  other  peculiarities  of 
feeling  and  of  discipline,  and  prejudices^ 
nay  it  not  be  hoped  that  this  excellent 
sectioQ  of  Christians  will  return  into 

00  BstabHsfaed  Church  ? 

I  retmnad  to  my  lodgings  about  half* 
past  nine,  and,  after  giving  Q.  an  ac- 
cooDt  of  what  I  had  just  bMO  witness- 
mg,  retired  to  my  bedroom,  where  I 
feuad  every  thing  packed  up  in  readi- 
ness for  our  early  start  in  the  morning. 

1  sknC  soundly,  and  rose  at  five,  call^ 
by  Q-'s  vinuit  servant  Despite^ 
however,  all  our  precautioDS,  we 
escaped  only  with  the  skin  of  our 
teeth,  bemg  once  more  too  late. 
Ooriyratued  down  Mount  Pleasant 
as  feat  as  it  could  well  go^  but  it  struck 
six— sad  sound  to  our  too  negligent 
earsS— -as  we  drove  into  the  raflway 
station-yard,  and  we  knew  that  they 
started  punctually ;  while  we  had  yet 
to  get  our  h^fgage  out  and  put  in,  to 
pay  the  readue  of  our  &re,  mA  to  get 
our  tickets.  We  were  in  an  agony  of 
■ervoosnesB.  Our  luggage  would  get 
wn^fy  placed ;  then  we  had  to  get 
chaage  for  a  ten-pound  note ;  then  we 
had  to  shout  oat  to  the  people  to 
anr  that  we  were  ready,  while  those 
within  the  office  were  saying  that  it 


was  our  own  feuh,  Ac  Lo!  just  as 
we  were  counting  over  the  change  we 
had  received  we  heard  a  sound-^we 
cast  our  eye  on  the  huge  train— alas  I 
the  monster  was  moving — and  wtula 
the  thing  was  moving  we  hastily  got 
into  our  appointed  place— cmack  went 
the  door,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
under  tl^  tunnel,  in  whose  ^oom  and 
silence  we  had  leisure  to  recover  from 
our  fluny,  curse  our  foDy,  and  make 
good  reeohitions! 

The  morning  was  much  finer  than 
that  on  which  we  had  come  to  liver- 
pool;  and  it  was  pleasant  enoctth  to 
ge  rattling  rapidly  afong  amia  the 
cheering  sunshine,  instead  of  having 
our  fonner  melancholy  acccnnpani- 
ments  of  wind,  hail,  snow,  rain,  fog, 
and  sleet  We  reached  Birmingham 
by  a  quarter  past  eleven,  having  started 
from  Uie  tunnel  at  Liverpool  at  about 
twenty  minutes  to  seven^a  far  qmcke^ 
journey  than  our  former  one.  Cer- 
tainly, raihxMtd  travelling  is  delightfiil, 
both  from  the  advantages  afibrded  by 
its  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  convenw 
ence — not  to  say  the  luxxiry— of  its 
accommodations.  You  have  ^  mach 
room  as  you  can  wish  for :  lio  ill-bred 
or  ill-natured,  or  disproportionately- 
sized  feUow-passengcr  can  annoy  you 
by  encroaclung  on  the  liniitB  set  apart 
for*3rou:  the  vehicle  in  which  you 
travel  is  airy  and  eommodioas — ^you 
are  at  an  amply  sufficient  distance 
from  your  opposite  neighbours;  and, 
really  what  a  thing  it  will  be  ere 
fong  to  be  able  to  calculate  confidently 
iqxxi  a  joume]^  to  and  from  London 
and  liverpod,  in  right  pleasant  style, 
and  in  six  or  eight  houns !  This  will 
be,  indeed,  an  apprarinuUion,  at  least, 
towards  ««the  aimihilation'*  of  ^time 
and  space."  About  half-past  eleven 
o'clock — after  taking  a  biscuit  and  a' 
glass  of  wine— we  got  into  the  coach. 
Alas,  how 

"Cabin'd,  cribbed,  confined,  bound  in,^' 

we  instantly  felt  ourselves !  scarce 
room  to  shift  the  position  of  even  a 
limb  without  almost  apdqgizing  to 
one's  nei^bours  for  incommoding 
them !  As  this  was  the  day  of  open- 
ing the  raiboad,  I  soon  found  that  a 
great  struggle  was  to  be  made  by  ouf 
coachman  to  see  whether  he  oould  not 

S!t  iiAo  town  **b^ore  ike  steamersJ* 
e  was  a  capital  whip,  and  at  the  some 
time  a  cautious  and  safe  one,  and  wa 
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went  the  wliole  vrsy  at  t^  rate  of 
twelve  miles  ao  hour.  We  caught  a 
very  stiikuig  view  of  the  newly  opened 
railroad  eoou  after  quitting  Coventry^ 
paoaing  along  over  immensely  high 
arche8yCOtnstructe4  with  an  eye  equaliy 
to  taste  and  strength.  The  sides  of  it 
were  lined  with  people  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  trains.  We  caught,  as 
we  went  on,  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
railroad  as  well  in  its  incomplete  as 
its  finished  state.  About  ten  miles 
beyond  the  latter  portion  of  it  we 
passed  about  thirty   or   f<»ty    horses 

•  waiting  ready  to  be  haroesbed  to  the 
omnibieses  which  were  to*  eonvejr  the 
passengers  from  the  end  of  the  finished 
part  to  the  Denbigh^Hall  end;  and, 
as  daigbt  have  been  expected,  a  little 
bitter  slang  passed  between  our  guard 
and  coachman  and  the  *^  steam  peo- 
ple." I  rode  outside  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  way,  and  very  pleasant 
It  was.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conver* 
eatioh  with  the  guard  about  railroads 
—to  which  he  was  very  strongly 
opposed. 

"You  take  ray  word  for  it,  sir," 
said  he,  in  a  sad  and  knowing  way — 
**them  railroads  will  be  the  ruin  of 
^Old  England  I  Bee  how  the/re  cut- 
ting up  the  country  in  all  directions  \ 
If  I  was  a  gentleman  and  had  land, 
Fm  blest  if  Fd  let  'em  cut  it  to  pieces 
as  they  do!  What's  to  become  of 
the  hdreesl  We  can't  do  witho\2t 
tAem,  any  more  than  we  can  without 
'  ships — ^and  it's  a  cursed  shame  to  de- 
stroy the  brood  of  horses.  I  only  wish 
I    was    a    Member   o'    Parliamaent! 

*  Don't  I  ]  Wouldn't  I  speak  my  mind 
outt" 

"Why,  I  should  have  thought  the 
horses  would  have  rather  liked  to  be 
rid  of  so  much  hard  and  heavy 
work." 

"Ohtnot  at  all,  not  at  all,  quite 
different,  sir;  you  can't  know  much 
of  horses,  sir ;  if  you  did,  vou'd  know 
they  love  hard  work  when  they're 
well  fed  and  cleaned  down — see  how 
comfortable  these  tits  of  ours  will 
look  when  they're  rested  a  bit,  and 
getting  their  bellies  full,  Lord  love 
'em!  And  then,  again,  look  at  all 
the  people  along  the  road  that  it  will 
ruin,  and  quite  chase  out  of  the  world 
— what's  to  become  of  them  aUt 
These  things  isn't  thought  of  as  they 
©oghttobe!" 

•«  And  win  it  aibct  ycm  r ' 

"Oh,  send  all  ta  to  the  d— 1,  in 


comse!  But  they  say  we  chaps — 
that's  us  guards— is  to  be  taken  in,  and 
go  on  as  before  with  the  trains" 

"Yes— and  have  you  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  you're  to 
be  dressed  upl"  I  inquired,  affecting 
to  look  very  wise, 

"  Dressed  up,  sir !"  he  readied,  with 
a  curious  air, 

"  Dressed  1  why  yes ;  there's  an  act 
of  Parliament  just  passed  by  Mr. 
Hume,  saying  that  the  guuxls  of  the 
mail  are  to  wear  hetatets !" 

"Wear  helmets!!"  he  echoed — 
half  mcredtdouF,  half  apprehensive. 

it  Yes — ^wear  heknets,  to  be  sure,  of 
bright  brass,  too" 

"Lord  a' mefcy!  It  can't  be,  no- 
how !  D^-^  if  Fll  stand  it ;  Fd  rather 
go  to  sea,  and  I  will*too!  Why,  I 
never  heard  o*  such  a  thing !  What 
can  be  the  use  of  it !  What,  is  it  h^. 
mets  like  them  great  guardsmen  weans, 
with  horse-hair  f 

"Ob,  no;  nothing  half  so  fine,  I 
can  assure  you;  they're  all  bright 
brass,  and  very  large  ones,  too;  by 
the  way,  I'm  afraid  they'll  make  your 
head  ache." 

"  Ay,  but  that  an't  the  worst ;  every 
one  will  laugh  and  point  at  rae  as  I  go- 
along  the  road.  But  what's  the  use  o' 
telling  me  all  thisi  You're  only  » 
jokinff." 

"  Well,  you'll  soon  see  that ;  wait 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  you  will  hear 
more  about  it !" 

"  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  pitt- 
zled  and  alarmed  air,  "them'  chaos  ib 
Parliament  has  done  some  rum  tnii^ 
lately,  any  how;  but  Fm  bleseed  if 
this  don't  beat  '^n  all  hollow !  Lord. 
a-mercy,  put  us  guards  in  hehnetst 
Why  won*thatsdo1" 

At  that  moment  we  came  in  sight  ot 
a  very  gay  and  animated  scene— 4h6 
extremity  of  the  London  end  of  the 
newly-opened  railroad.  There  were 
several  thousands  of  persons  collected, 
having  come  frcaa  an  parts  and  great 
distances — all  in  holiaay  costume — 
fia^  flying,  tents  and  awnings  erected 
— ^in  short,  a  perfect  iair  ^ing  on. 
The  guard  gazed  at  it  aU  with  a  very 
sour  look ;  as  did  the  coachman,  who 
turned  round  and  said,  "Thomas, 
what  fools  some  peoj^  is  to  go  out 
and  kick  up  all  this  here  rumpus,  be- 
cause o'  this  here  railroad — ha,  ha  !'^ 
lie  eonduded,  with  a  fiunt  and  bitter 
laugh. 

"  Why,  yoa  see,"  replied  the  goard. 
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-"itant  to  be  wondered  at  neiUier;  a 
«(eam-camage  'm  a  rare  thing  oo  the 
road  just  now" 

**  About  as  rare  as  a  maiUxnch  or 
fltage-coach  will  be  in  a  few  montbe !" 
lioterpoeed. 

**  Yes — yes,  I  suppose  it's  too  troe !" 
4gdaifnfld  the  ffuard,  with  a  ogb  of 
vexatioDf  and  d2  not  seem  diqiosedto 
carry  on  the  cooversatkiD.  At  the 
next  place,  where  we  changed  hones, 
I  saw  him  talking  veiy  earnestly,  at 
the  bar  of  the  public-house^  with  the 
landknd;  and  mm  the  lodu  they 
both  gave  me^  from  time  to  tim^  I  am 
•fB[tfff|o<^  that  the  guard  was  t^^lfwig 
o?er  the  afiair  of  the  hefanet !  1  What 

r:  such  an  absurd  joke  into  my  head 
know  not;  and  when  at  length, 
before  setting  inside  again,  I  unie- 
ceired  him,  &  seemed  really  relieved, 
— buttdd  me  he  knowM  oia.  brother 
guard  whom  ^'he'd  frighten  pr^tity 
about  it  the  next  time  ne  saw  him ; 
fat  it  was  a  capital  joke !" 

After  eating  a  hear^  dinner  at 
fitoay-Stratferd  we  tumea  inside,  and 
rambled  off  once  more.  We  all  (tf  us 
M  adieep,  being  sufficiently  tired  with 
our  fopg  day's  journey;  and  when  I 
woke  it  was  at  hal£-past  eleven  at  the 
Angd  and  Tslingtnn,  where  were  the 
ubibI  crowd  and  hubbub  to  be  seen 
when  a  coach  comes  or  ^oes.  In  a 
tBFinkfing  howevei,  I  got  mto  a  cab 
with  my  portmanteau,  and  in  less  than 
a  ipajter  of  an  hour  was  at  home, 
whae  I  found  all  well— my  wife,  how- 
eve^  too  pleased  with  my  arrival  to 
do  juBtioe  to  the  snug  supper  that 
peaently  made  its  appearance.  Ihad 
A  pe^  at  my  chjldfan*  at  * 


tion,  beiore  going  to  bed.  Tbsrethey 
were,  dear  little  souk;— but  why 
should  I  begin  to  twaddle  at  the  end 
of  m V  lettw  1 

Thus,  dearest  Chnstophei^  have 
yoQ  some  of  the  results  of  my  fint 
professional  ejqieditioii  ;  andifit  shall 
nave  pleased  you,  and  your  readers,  I 
shall  be  indeed  repaid  for  the  trouble 
I  have  taken  in  thus  recording  the  in- 
cidenti'^and  impreasions  of  a  *^First 
CircuU:*  It  is  the  last  sketch  of  the 
kind  that  /  shall  give  you ;  bat  why 
do  not  you  prevail  upon,  some  of  my 
brethrm,  bckh  in  my  own  cijcuit  and 
the  five  others,  to  ck>  as  I  have  dooel 
I  know  there  are  many,  veiy,  very 
many,  who  could  easily  fer  exceed  in 
interest  and  power  the  sketches  here 
given;  who  have  treasured  tn>  many 
a  striking  scom  ■  why  do  taey  not 
thus  wor&ly  use  tWr  leasure  1  Let 
me  caH  upon  tbem,  dear,  good  old 
Chriitopher,  even  in  your  oune,  to 
come  forward  with  the  choice  fitnta 
of  ofaservatioo  and  experience: — ^Up, 
arouse  ye^  my  meny  men  of  the 
Northern,  Midland,  Oxford,  NorfoUc^ 
Westan  and  Home  Circuits  ;  Chris, 
topher  will  receive  you — Maga  will 
rejoice  in  your  contributions ;  and  that 
will  be  the  best  service  she  has  ever 
been  rendered  by,  dear  and  venerable 
sir,  your  humble  and  zealous  friend, 
and  old  cootributoiv 

X.Y.Z. 

GHtcd  from  my  chambers,  on  the 
8th  floor  of  No  37,  Pig  Tree 
Court,  in  Lincoln^  Inn,  West* 
minster,  on  the  10th  day  of 
this  present  June,  1838. 
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Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day  ;  nei- 
ther waa  the  town'of  Mooxom  always 
60  large  and  populqus  as  at  preseat. 
fVnrty  or  My  years  ago,  indeed,    it 
was  little  more  than  a  vilhage.    A 
post  twice  a-week  kept  it  in  some  sort 
of  coimexicHi  with  the  worid,  but  when 
by  any  accident,  such  as  a  break  down 
of  the  nuLil-ca|t— for  Macadam  was  at 
that  time  in  the  future  tense,  or  the 
hopeless  drunkenness  of  Tun  Swigs, 
the  postman — for    the    Temperance 
Society  was  then  unknown  f  when  by 
any  accident  of  this  kind  the  regular 
communicatioQ  was  mterrupted,  it  was 
always  remarked  that  uKNre  news  was 
stiiring  in  Monxom  than  when  all  the 
newsp^persH— and    there   were   three 
ta^en  m  by  various  inhabitants — and 
an  the  ptiyate  lettera  had  arrived.    All 
men,    especially   in    country  towns, 
seem  bom  penny-a-liners.    Prodigious 
accidents  are  produced  on  the  epur  of 
the  moment  by  the  most  prosaic-look* 
ing  of  mortals ;  fires  are  described  with 
a  gbw  of  enthusiasm,  and  their  de« 
stnictivje    ravages    among  hay-ricks, 
bams  and  princely  residences,  attend- 
ed  with   great  loss  of  life,  are  painted 
in  the  most  appalling  colours,  oy  peo- 
ple who  have  no  credit  among  tneir 
friends   for   ony  sort   of  talent,    but 
v/hose  imagination  is  in  fact  as  majes- 
tic as  that  of  Milton.    Bat  imagination 
is  the  most  capricious  of  all  the  Acui- 
ties.    Sometimes   it  is  all  compact, 
and  ready  for  action  at  the  slightest 
hmt ;  at  other  times  dead  and  inert  as 
an   exploded  cracker.     But  this  we 
think  will   be  universally  remarked, 
that  it  seems  to  grow  and  expand  it- 
self  in  exact  prmrtion  to  the  listen- 
er's power  of  belief.    A  fire  in,  any 
accoimt  of  it,  given  to  a  person  oi  a 
sceptical  turn  St  mind,  is  as  quiet  and 
well-behaved  as  possible,  and  contents 
itself   with  destroying  the  roof  of  a 
pi^-s^;  but  txM  to  some  blockhead 
with  a  mouth  the  size  of  a  church- 
door,  and  a  capacity  for  swalfowing 
wonders,  how  it  swells  and  dilates  it- 
self t  how  it  spreads  its  horrific  ter- 
rors over  half  a  county!    immolates 
the    haplef«    inhabitants    of    whole 
streete,  and  at  last  dies  away  only  for 
lack  of  somothbig  more  to  destroy! 
It  was  pcrhai^s,  fitmi  the  vast  ability 
displayed  by  the  popidation  of  Mon- 
zora,  in  finally  believmg  whatever  was 


tdd  them,  that  so  many  marvels  took 
their  rise  in  it ;  there  were  ghosts  in 
it  without  number ;  one  or  two  elope- 
ments whispered  every  week, and  more 
deaths  every  morning  reported  than  if 
the  C(dleffe  of  Physicans  had  sat  in 
the  Town  HalL 

The  principal  repertcxy  of  news— 
the  man,  from  whom  Rumour  re- 
ceived her  heaviest  burdens — ^was  a 
ffentl^iiaii  of  the  name  of  Huggincs.. 
We  lav  particular  emj^iasis  on  uie 
last  syllable,  as  he  hinise](  wtoi  an- 
nouncing name  and  titles  to  a  stzanjger, 
used  to  grive  his  card,  ane  add,  m  m 
very  distinct  voice,  «<^Huggmg8,  sir ; 
you  observe  the  *  g*  1" 

Some  few  years  before*  the  mci- 
dents  we  are  about  to  relate,  he  had 
settled  in  the  best  house  of  the  princi- 
pal street  of  Moixom.  Bright  red 
bricks,  picked  out  with  lines  of  white, 
gave  emence  of  his  taste,  and  a  litde 
red-&Ged  boy,  smeHing  strongly  of  the 
stable  as  he  opened  the  gp-een  street 
door,  left  no  doubt  of  hw  respecta- 
bility, for  in  6ict  he  kept  a  gig.  Some 
mystery  hung  over  his  previous  life ; 
it  was  not  even  known  from  vtbat 
neiffhbourhood  he  had  come,  but  no- 
booy  could  doubt  that  whatever  it 
mi^t  be  that  mduced  him  to  keep 
silence  over  the  past,  it  was  nothing 
that  afiected  his  honoui'-^r  Hu^- 
giDj^  was  almost  chivalrous  in  Ins 
no^ons.  His  pditeness  to  the  feir 
sex  was  unt>oimded ;  and'  there  were 
not  a  few  of  the  gentle  spinsters  of 
Monxom,  of  an  age  when  tne  iUusions 
of  youth  are  past,  who  wondered  that 
a  person  with  such  an  '  anboonded 
power  of  paying  compliments  sto|med 
shore  at  sudi  unsatis&ctory  mamlest- 
ations  of  his  admiration^  But  Hi^* 
gings  was  manifestly  a  bachelor  of  the 
most  adamantine  heait  rand  people,  at 
last,  became  persuade  that  a  bosom 
that  had  been  indurated  by  fifty-seven 
winters  was  impervious  to  the  most 
piercing  of  Cupid's  f^xatee.  With  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Monxom  Huggings 
was  on  the  friendliest  terms.  If  thcro 
was  any^  exception  to  this  sweeping 
assertion  of  his  muversal  friendships 
it  was  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  t^ 
person  of  a  certain  Mr.  Pike,  who 
consid^^  himself  deeply  injured  by 
the  tittle-tattie  propensities  of  Mr. 
Huggmgs,.  andt  in  &ct,  was  pemoaded 
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that  the  reports  set  afloat  ooncming 
him  owed  their  otigin  to  the  inven- 
tioo  of  that  rery  kiquaciouB  gentie- 
man,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  lailare 
ii  obtainiDff  the  coroaeFBhip  of  the 
eoan^.  T\m  incident  had  occoired 
t  rear  or  two  prenoUB  to  this  time ; 
axu  a  secret  grudge  had  existed  ever 
ODce  hetween  the  two  penonages, 
which  only  required  a  little  jROvoca- 
tka  te  hr^k  into  open  war.  la  any 
war  of  wc»^  Uuggings  would  have 
had  infinitely  the  advantage.  He  had 
a  foe  sonorous  voice— great  power  of 
wind — a  tall,  though  somewhat  feeble 
^gure — and  a  power  of  elocpience 
peculiar  to  himsetf— an  attachment  to 


day  to  a  seneus  busy-looking  little 
man,  who  did  Aot  seem  inclmed  to 
long  tarrying,  <«have  you  heard  of 
Joe  Brown's  accident?*' 

"No,"  said  the  Doctor,  -but"— 

*  That's  strange !  poor  Joe  fpH 
over  the  Cliff  into  the  drv  ditch,  two- 
and4wenty  feet  particular  descent, 
and  if  he  had  not  had  the  volubility 
of  a  bffd  be  must  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces — wonderfid  escape,  wasn't  it?** 

"Not  true,"  said  the  httle  Doc- 
Uv,  who  did  not  indukre  in  long 
speeches;  "I  saw  him  this  morning. 
But  excuse  me  at  this  moment,  I  am 
poshed  for  time." 

"Ha!   to   see  Widow  Gowland — 


pol|sy]lab]eti,  without  much  regard  to   that's  a  iprise  sensible  sort  of  fellow, 
their  usual  8i^;Bification,  seemed  the   Now,  I've  known  practitionera  of  the 

*•  *  1^ — ^_  _^  !.•_  _^_j-      i-_^    sanguinary  art  step  into  the  shoes  oi 

the  depaited  husband  when  the  inter- 


chief  characteristic  of  his  style  ;^4mt, 

perhaps,  the  kige  brick  house  we  have 

menticDed,   the    little   boy,  and   the 

harae  and  fig,  had  sometning  to  do 

with  the  umf^m  triumph  of  his  decla* 

matory  effiirts;  for  there  is  no  denying 

tiat  wealth  is  as  powerful  an  ingre- 

£ent    in    conversatioiial  success   as 

"action — action — action,"  m  the  elo>- 

^oence  of  the  anciei^  orator. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  down  Swal- 
low Street,  which  in  uose  days  was 

tiie  Bond  Street  of  Monxom,  any  day 

of  the  summer  or  winter,  between  the 

hoars  of  one  and  three,  without  seeing 

a  taU  old  gentleman,  but  stiU  retain- 

V9f  the  janntiness  of  youth,  swinging 

Ids  cane  with  an  air  otgreat  authority, 

vti  stc^pmg  eveiy  person  he  met  to 

tave  a  minute  or  two's  chat  With 
003  he  would  be  grave  and  serious, 

rdadng  some  dr^dfel  accident  <x 
wioBfmaf  some  terrible  suipicion; 
with  aaother  gay  and  &miliar,  punch- 
es him  on  tSs  breast  with  h»  long 
fcrefinget)  or  clapping  him  en  the 
shoulder  with  his  open  hand,  tellings 
you  may  be  sve,  some  amnsing  anec- 
dote, or  givi^r  the  laundi  to  a  laugh- 
able piece  of  scandal;  and  then  re- 
flummff  his  wa!ik  to  go  through  the 
nme  larmalities  with  the  next  person 

lie  encofflrteied.  A  wikl  Ik^itHgray  is  that  I  havenH  heard  of  it  before! 
restless  eye,  very  fledble  eyetoows,  a   Wdll" 

ki^  thin  nose,  and  very  {m>nunent  Dr.  Wilkins  put  his  arm  into  that  of 
chm,  loniied  the  principal  features  of  Huggings,  and  slowly  pnnmed  his 
a  coontenance  not  unpleasing  in  its  way. 

general  CApixwrnop;  while  avery  fladiy  " Tins  moniinff  I  was  called  to  the 
Me  of  dress,  and  a  magnificent  way   White  lion,"  he  be|ran,  "at  about  one 


esting  widow  was  lamenting  her  loss 
over  the  tombstone  of  the  deceased — 
one  of  the  patients  on  a  monument, 
as  Shakspeare  says,  smiling  at  grie^ 
eh.  Doctor  ?"  A  nudge  accompanied 
this  last  observation,  which,  however, 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  on  the  Escu- 
kpiuB. 

"  Shakspeare — ah !  that  reminds 
me" — he  said,  and  was  hurrying  oflC 
when  the  persevoring  Huggings,  ap^ 
puenthr  struck  with  his  manner,  de- 
tained him. 

"  Doctor,  I  see  there's  something  in 
the  wind.  Out  with  it,  for  I  am  ois- 
solved  to  find  it  out.  What^  about 
Shakspeare!" 

"Ob,  nothing  nothing,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "only  some  patients  I 
have" 

"  Of  that  name  1  Who  are  they! 
Where  do  they  live  V* 

"An  accident — a  wound — an  inci^ 
dent,"  stanunered  the  Doctor;  "they 
are  at  the  White  lion.  I  must  see 
my  ether  patients — but  no— by-the-by, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  uiow  the 
whole  story.  You  may  be  able  to  help 
me  to  develope  the  whole  mystery." 

"  VTith  all  my  heart    How  odd  it 


ef  walking,  were  sure  to  attraci  the 
notice  of  the  most  superficial  obeerrer. 
This  was  Mr.Hiwgii^ 


o'clock.  A  ball  and  masquerade,  yon 
reooQeot,  took  place  last  night  in  the 
Gardens.    Every  thing  went  on  brO- 


"Ha,  Doctorl^^  esBclaimed  one  han%,  and  noUiing  occimed  to  in 
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temipt  we  fesdyfties  tiQ  m  scream  was 
beanl  from  one  of  tl^  alleyB,  just  be- 
fore the  fireworks  began.  Hobbsr  the 
landlord,  on  hurrying  to  the  spot, 
foupd  a  young  lady,  dressed  as  an  In^ 
dian  sultana,  £untinff  on  the  grass 
with  a  wound  recent^  inflicted.  He 
had  her  conveyed  into  ttje  house, 
where,  indeed,  she  had  arrived  that 
very  day,  attended  by  a  maid-ser- 
vant, and  sent  off  immediately  for  me. 
On  exammation  I  found  a  OHisiderable 
ooDtusbn  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax,  but  the  skin,  not  perforated. 
The  alarm  and  agitation  kept  the  pa- 
tient silent,  and  she  would  give  no 
account  of  the  particulars." 

^So  the  imf^trator  of  thas  in&mous 
attempt  is  not  discovered?"  inqnared 

*«Nor  even  suspected  V  continued 
the  querist 

"No  —  but,  by-the-by,  do  you 
know  any  person  of  the  same  name 
with  yourself  r' 

•♦Herel  No;  why  do  you  askt 
There  may,  indeed,  be  peqde  of  the 
name  of  Huggins ;  but  with  a  ^g*  not 
one.    Of  that!  am  sure." 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "I  only 
inquired ;  for  it  struck  me  at  the  time 
as  a  curious  cdncidence  that  the  excla^ 
mation  of  the  young  lady,  on  being 
brought  a  little  to  herself,  was  Hug- 
giogs." 

*«  Not  with  the  «g' ?'' exclaimed  the 
astonished  auditor. 

««So  it  was  pronounced  to  me  by 
the  maid.  I  observed  it  particularlv, 
for  it  isnt  the  common  mode  of  ro^. 
ing." 

«•  Nobody  heard  it  but  the  maid?" 

**No  one." 

««Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  as  yoo 
Value  my  honour  and  respectabifity, 
let  it  go  no  further.    Keep  it  fixim 


every  fating  send.     It  tn^bt  ruin  my 
charSftcter  for  ever." 

Dr,  Wilkins  looked  at  the  ^p^ 
tated  countenance  of  his  compeman 
with  some  surprise.  "  Certainly,  If 
you  widi  it  k^  secret,  I  wiU  say . 
nothinff  about  it;  but  at  the  sanoe' 
time  doDt  yon  think  it  a  some- 
what'  strange  thing  that  your  name 

shouU" 

^  «*Not  my  name,"  interrupted  Hug'- 
gings,  «*some  one  else's  name;  but 
who  is  she?'' 

**A  beautiful  young  CTeature— 
splendid  black  eyes,  and  a  voice  fit  for 
a  tragedy  queen." 

M  Confound  her  voice,  I  wish  she 
had  made  a  better  use  of  it!  And  she 
and  a  maid-servant  arrived  yesterday 
at  the  WIrite  Li<m — ^went  to  the  mas- 
querade in  the  evening,  and  there  she 
was  stabbed?" 

*«  Not  stabbed ;  there  was  no  per- 
fixation  of  the  extemaT  cutis ;  a  singfat 
abrasioa  only,  and  a  contusion  of  some 
magnitude.*' 

"And  who  did  it?" 

*•  A  figure  was  observed  ghdmg  oat 
of  the  alley  where  the  assaidt  waa 
made,  but  no  one  recognised  him." 

"And  his  dress?" 

"I  dont  know--«  simple  dominoi,  I 
believe;  but  excuse  me  now,  I  must 
go  iny  rounds,  and  you  have  already 
detained  me  too  long." 

"Not  a  word  of  the  ^s  exckuaa- 
tion,"  again  said  Hugsings,  sdemo)^ 
as  he  parted  from  ms  friend  and 
watched  him  down  the  street  **If 
such  a  rumour  came  to  the  ears  cf  that 
fellow  Pike  he  would  Fove  me  to  be 
the  murderer,  to  a  certainty.  Coo- 
found  all  masquerades,  and  dooiinoes, 
and  tragedy  queens !  That  infernal 
Shakspeare  is  the  root  of  all  evil 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  her 
mentiooing  my  name  ?" 


CHArrsRlL 

An  attOTipted  murder  was  an  aflhir  busniesB,  by  inqidraig-^inere  partieii- 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  pr^  larly  into  the  pnsi^OQB  life  of  the  news- 
vented  from  being  the  genei^  topic  of  lovmg  Mr.  H^iggingB,  and  discover,  if 
conversatiQii  in  the  town  of  Monxom.  poodle,  what  connexion  there  coidd 
AU  the  reserve  of  the  mysterious  Dr.  oe  betweeii  his  vefy  unromantic  ap- 
WiUuBs  was  of  no  avtoL  In  the  pellatioo  toad  the  beautiful  heroine  d 
course  of  a  few  hours  every  thmg  was  the  adventure.  Among  Aose  who  in- 
known,  excqit,  indeed,  the  exclamation  teresced  themselves  particulaily  in  the 
of  Huggings's  name,  which  he  kept  a  bop^ess,  the  most  active  was  Mr.  Pike^ 
pfdbund  secret;  determinhig,  at  the  tbe  defeated  candidate  for  iitd  coroner- 
same  time»  t^  get  to  the  botton  of  ibs  ifa^  of  thd  countyi  ia  whose  pea£ar 
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proTmce  the  matter  seemsd  to  be ;  for, 
tho!^  not  invested  with  any  official 
authority  to  report  oa  the  causes  of 
deaths — or  result  of  accidents— he  had 
a  seal  in  the  cause  which  made  him 
a  very  efficient  mambsr  in  any  inquiry 
into  affairs  of  that  nature.  His  original 
dft^natjoa  also,  to  a  lawyer's  desk — a 
plan  interfered  with  by  his  having  suc- 
ceeded to  an  independent  property — 
diarpenei  his  eye  in  the  detection  of 
milefactors ;  and,  in  £ac%  Mr.  Pike 
acted  for  the  whole  neifhbo'jrhooJ  as 
an  amiteur  procurator-fiscal,  and  let 
no  evil  deed  escape  his  vigilant  observ- 
ation. The  incident  at  the  masque- 
rade, accordingly,  no  sooner  reached 
him  thin  his  functions  began. 

**  Sad  busings  this,  Hobb?,*'  he  said, 
bustlmg  into  the  White  Lion,  and  aid- 
dressmg  the  landlord;  "  might  be  the 
rain  of  jour  establishment  If  such  a 
chattenng  fellow  as  Mr.  Huggings  get  a 
hdd  of  it,  you  would  lose  your  lic^ense 
to  a  certainty." 

**  I  hope  not)  sir.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  It." 

•*  S  jspicious  characters, — harbouring 
people  that  no  one  knows  any  {bins 
abojt  '  The  White  lion  will  lose  its  re- 
qwctability." 

•♦  Sha^  seems  a  very  decent  youne 
'ooman,  sir,  as  any  one  can  see — and 
e^^iects  r.  gentleman  to  call  here  every 
minute." 

•*  Indeed  1"  inquired  Pike,  pricking 
np  his  ears — *«did'  she  tell  you  hS 
namel" 

**  Here  it  is  written  on  a  piece  of  jaa- 
per — *If  Mr.  Horatio  Altaraont  in- 
quires  fer  Miss  Ceciha  D*Orville,  she 
18  in  Na  16,  above  the  tapw" 

^Altamont!  D'Orville!  Suspicious 
names,**  murmured  Mr.  Pike ;  *<  1*11  lay 
a  guinea  they've  an  alias." 

•*  They've  room  enough  for  any 
thing,"  replied  the  lanmord;  ^'fiur 
they've  three  trunks,  two  bandboxes, 
ancl  a  large  portmanteau.  That's  lots, 
ODe  would  think,  for  two  women." 

'•Let  me   see  them.    Where  are 
they?"  said  Pike. 
"In  the  strong  room." 
"Tliat's   right,"  repHed  Mr.  Pike, 
"  one  can't  keep  them  too  secure^." 

^'Tve  double-corded  them  besides," 
continued  the  landlord. 

"Good  Crod,  Hobbs !  what  have  you 

done  ?    Th^^  prosecute  you  for  mlse 

imprisoDment     You  had  no  right   to 

corithem." 

"Why  not,  sir!  1  charge  nothing 


for  the  rope ;  and,  as  I  am  answaiable 
for  their  custody,  I  thought  it  right  to 
err  on  the  safe  side." 

**  And  have  they  not  complained  J" 

"Oil, yes,  they  complained  wheal 
was  goin^  to  hang  the  l^hlest  of  them 
to  a  hook  in  the  main  beam  of  the  bed- 
room." 

"  GDod  Heavens,  Hobbs !  are  you 
madl"  inquired  Mr.  Pike;  "do  you 
mean  to  sayyou  intend  to  hang  one  of 
those  young  women  to  the  beam  ]" 

"  No,  no,  sir !  the  bandbox." 

"And  you  have  put  cords  on  bolh 
the  lady  and  the  servant  ]" 

"Lard!  no,  sir;  the  trunks— hero 
they  are,  sir  $  yoa  may  see  them,  since 
you  wish  it." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  see  their  hig- 
gage,  Hobbs ;  it  was  themselves  I 
wished  to  see ;  but  since  we  are  Iwra, 
open  the  door  and  let  us  examine.  A 
man  of  observation  can  make  um  of 
very  unlikely  materials  to  detect  the 
truth  by.  Now,  if  that  confounded 
prater  Mr.  Huggings  were  here,  be 
would  make  out  such  a  story !  You  ' 
heard  the  atrocious  reports  he  set  afloat 
about  me  when  I  stood  for  the  coroner- 
ship.  I  traced  them  up  to  him  bey(»id 
all  doubt;  and  if  I  don't  work  him  for 
it,  some  time  or  other,  my  name  is 

not w     By-the-by,  let  me  see  the 

name  on  the  address — ♦  Miss  C  D'Or- 
ville,  Monxom."  So,  she  is  going  no 
further  than  this.  Hobbs,  you  have  bet- 
ter eyes  than  mine — what  is  this  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  card  ?" 

Hobbs  took  the  card,  while  Mr.  Pike 
adjusted  his  spectacles.'*  **It  seems 
poetry,  sir,  by  the  big  letters  at  the  be- 

f  inning  of  the  linee,''^said  Hobbs,  "  and 
never  could  read  poetry  in  my  days." 
'*  Let  me  try,"  said  the  inqu»torial 
Pike. 

"  Then  shall  I  gaze  on  all  your  glow- 

ing  channs. 
And  cast  myself  enraptured  in  yoat 

arms. 

Your  adoring  Hug .»» 

"  A  pretty  sort  of  a  hug  indeed," 
continued  Pike,  mush^.  "  The  end  of 
the  name  seems  torn  off— :what  can  the 
rest  of  it  have  beeni  H-u-g — ^it  only 
wants  another  syllable  to  m&e  k  into 
Raggings,  and  notlnng  is  more  likely 
than  that  this  is  some  tramper  the  old 
fool  has  sent  for;  for  I  have  suspected 
for  along  time  he  is  a  rascal  of  the 
most  depraved  habits.  Bat,  enough  ; 
Hobbs,  could  you  take  me  up^rtaim 
and   introduce  me  to  the  kdy  ?    If  I 
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iMard  all  the  partiedard  fixnn  her  dwn 
Hpi,  I  could  better  decide  on  what  fur- 
ther steps  are  to  be  taken." 

In  a  tew  minutes  Mr.  Pike  presented 
Imnself  at  the  door  iA  No.  16,  and  his 
knock  was  answered  by  a  very  sweet 
iKuce,  that  invited  him  to  come  m. 

Ml  come,  young  woman,**  said  Mr. 
Pike,  **to  make  inquiries  about  this 
business;**  but  before  the  sentleman 
had  time  to  say  more,  sometmn^  in  the 
appearance  of  the  person  he  addressed 
struck  him,  and  he  mumbled  some  sort 
<tf  apology  for  the  rudeness  of  his  salu- 
tation. 

**What  want  you  he^  old  mani" 
inquired,  in  slow  and  solemn  accent?, 
the  lady,  who  had  been  reclining  on  the 
WK^i  and  now  supported  herself  on  one 
elbow,  while  the  other  hand  was  held 
forth  towards  the  awe-struck  visitor-^ 
•»  Your  language  is  uncourtlv,  and  your 
a]^)earance  an  intrusion.    Begone !  '* 

"  Why,  really,  ma'am,  no  oflfence,  I 
hope;  butheanng,  ma*am,  that  you 
had  met  with  an  ugly  accident,  and 
feeling  myself  quaHfi^  to  be  of  assist- 
ance, perhaps-— I  was  once  withm 
twenty.five  votes  of  coroner,  ma*am — 
in  finding  outthe  culprit,  I  tcx^  the  li- 
berty to  come  here,  ma*am,and'' 

«*  To  intrude  on  me  in  mine  inn.  It 
18  well    What  do  vou  require  1" 

««Of  course,  ma^aro,*'  said  Mr.  Pike, 
•*you  are  anxious  to  dtscoyer  who  the 
Ti&ain  was  who  made  the  attempt  on 
yooi:  lifer 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  and  si^ied. 

«*  Have  you  any  suspicion  of  who  he 
■,  ma'am  r 

••No  suspicion^  sir — ^but  certainty; 
mari£  me,  sir,  certamlu,**  replied  the 
lady,  with  amazmg  emphasis. 

Mr.  Pike  almost  shuddered  at  the 
thrilling  whisper  these  words  were  ut- 
tered in. 

••God bless  me!~Indeed,  I  wasn't 
aware--«nd  his  name,  ma'am  1" 

••  Shall  continue  a  secret" 

••But  Justice,  ma'am^the  duty  of 
^rosecut"— — 

••Pray,  iir«  did  yoo  ever  see  KiAg 
Leart" 

••  I  cant  say  I  ever  had  the  pleasure, 
tta'am.** 

••  You  Would  make  an  excellent  Kent. 
iToa  are  quite  the  proper  age." 

••Indeed, ma'am," replied  Mr.  Pike, 
%bo  was  now  very  mucn  puzzled  what 
to  say;  ''and  yoa  won't  tell  me  the 
name  of  the  assassin  f 

u  Oh,  don't  call  him  that;  bt  'mctAj 


a  second-rate  sort  of  viHaiki— he  never 
rose  to  murder." 

••  Oh ! — but  other  crimes  1"  inquired 
Mr.  Pike. 

•♦  All  of  them,"  replied  the  lady ; 
••swindling,  lying,  fawning,  cheatingt 
bullying,  cringing,  and  deceiving ;  every 
thing  of  that  kmd  he  managesvery  wfeU." 

•*  He  must  be  a  most  infernal  scamp  V* 
interposed  Mr.  Pike. 

••  In  the  higher  walks  of  viDainy  be 
is  no  performer,  though  he  has  tried 
them  often." 

••Tried  them  often!  Well,"  inquir- 
ed Mr.  Pike,  taking  out  his  pencil  and 
pocket-book,  <•  what  have  you  known  of 
his  attempting  1" 

••  It  is  not  above  a  month  since  he  at- 
tempted Hamlet's  Father." 

••The  great  jeweller — ^poor  old  man! 
WeD)" 

••He mangled  him  dreadfully,  and, 
after  about  an  hour's  hacking  and  hew- 
ing at  him,  he  murdered  him  outright— 
I  never  saw  such  a  murder." 

♦«  You  saw  it  1"  cried  Mr.  Rke,  drop- 
ping his  note-book  and  pencil,  and  gaz- 
mg  on  the  unconscious  narrator;  ••  and 
what,  in  Heaven's  name,  did  yoa 
dol" 

••Laughed  at  his  awkwardness,  of 
course.  But  it  was  stiD  worse  when  be 
attempted,  for  it  was  only  an  attempt^ 
to  murder  •the  gentle  lady  married  to 
the  Moor.' " 

••  I  b^  your  pardon,"  interposed  Mr. 
Pike,  stiS  shuddering  with  horrtn',  but 
recovering  his  writing  apparatus, — ••a 
gentleman,  you  said,  married  to — to— 
to  Moore — Gracious  Heavens,  yoa  are 
not  seriouF  1  He  didn't  attempt  to  mur- 
der Mrs.  Moore  1" 

The  lady  smiled.  ••His  effivts  to 
choke  her  with  the  pillow  were  the 
mostpreposterous  you  can  imagine." 

••  Why,  how  the  devil  has  he  escaped 
hanging  so  long  1  You  must  indeed  ten 
me  tiie  ru&n's  name.  There  must  be 
many  rewards  out  for  taking  Inm  up. 
Come,  my  dear  MissD'Orvilte,  tell  me 
the  murderer's  name  ?" 

••No,  'tis  useless— I  foigive  Ibih — 
but,  oh!  that  Fortune  should  have 
frowned  so  cmeOy  on  the  haidess  Ce- 
cilia ;  that  the  attack  shoukl  have  been 
made  upon  me  here, — here,  where  I 
was  so  desirous  of  beingunknown — ^oot 
only  for  my  own  sake,bdt  for  that  of 
one  dearer  to  me  than  life !" 

Now,  then,  thought  Mr.  F9ce,  she 
seems  more  communicative.  ••Why, 
yea^namtkynB  redieriiliforeaiiate^  as 
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foa  observe ;  H  may  be  verf  m^ilea* 
ant  to  other  parties.^' 

•*  It  may,  mdeed,  sir ;  but  whv  do 
I  say  6o!  The  peril  I've  escaped  will 
only  render  xne  aearer  to  the  sensitive 
heart  of  my  owo,  my  loved  Uuggings. 
Ah !  msrcv !  IVe  revealed  my  secret ! 
I  am  k»t  for  ever !" 

"Thought  ao,"  muttered  Mr.  Pike, 
his  eyes  brightening  with  malicious 
aatiifiu:tk]iL  «« So  'tis  for  that  gentle- 
man's sake  you've  come  here  1" 

•^Yes! — oh!  foir  his  sake  whither 
would  I  not  gol" 

*«The  deuce! — and  does  he  know 
«f  your  being  here,  ma'am  V 

'^The  day  was  appointed  between 
jm;  but,  alas!  alas!  he  flew  not  on  the 
wings  of  love  to  receive  me ;  can  he 
beun£uthful?  butno-^tooweU  I  know 
his  noble,  his  generous  heart — though 
■omedmes  mad  with  jealousy,  caoselesB 
as  OAeUo's." 

«He'8  sometimes  jeakws,  is  he? — 
die  old  beast ! " 

«<Oh !  furious !  in  fits  of  that  kind 
be  wouki  scarcely  scruple  to  slaughter 
me." 

«  Would  he  approve,  do  you  thmk,, 
of  your  going  to  the  masquerade  ?" 

**  That  is  my  fear.  I  ahnost  expect- 
ed him  to  join  me  there.  That  was 
my  motive  for  going;   but,   instead 


of  his  giovdog  epeedum  and  glances 
of  love  and  rapture,  to  be  attacked 
with  that  sword  !^to  be  insulted  with 
these  words ! — ^to  be  left  ior  dead  up- 
on the  ground!  Oh!  Hugging^ 
Huggings !  Was  it  right  to  treat  me 
so?" 

While  the  ^^oung  lady  wept  bitterly 
at  the  conclusion  ojf  her  deciamationci, 
a  new  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon 
Mr.  Pike.  *^By  heavens!  old  Hug- 
gings is  the  murderer  after  all !  Jea. 
busy — slaufiphter ! — sword  !*-^nay  I  bo  , 
hanged  if  he  didn't  come  to  the  mas- 
querade and  stick  this  poor  crazy  youns 
woman  in  a  fit  of  the  jealous!  Vu 
make  him  swing  for  it ;  I'll  teach  tha 
rascal  to  spread  reports  when  gentle- 
men are  canvassing  for  the  czowner. 
ship.  And  the  ouicr  murders— old 
Hamlet  the  jeweller,  and  that  unhappy 
woman,  Mrs.  Moore — by  dad!  there 
hasn't  been  such  a  scoundrel  sines 
filue-beard !" 

The  further  precoffnition  of  Mr.  Pike 
was  inteiTuptea  by  the  entrance  of  Dr. 
Wilkins.  The  amateur  coroner  ffatherw 
ed  up  his  notes  as  &8t  as  he  coind,  and 
issued  forth  from  the  White  licm,  tQ 
take  what  steps  might  be  necessary  to. 
bring  our  unfortunate  friend  Huggmgs 
to  the  gallows  that  his  crimes  had  sft 
richly  cteserved. 


Chapter  IIL 


Dr.  Wilkins  bad  hurried  over  his 
daily  visits  more  rapicDytiian  usual,  that 
be  mi^t  return  to  his  interesting  pa- 
tient at  the  White  Lion.  The  cgctra- 
onfinaiy  nature  of  the  incident,  joined 
to  the  uncommon  beauty  and  very  pe- 
eiliar  manners  of  the  fiur  sufferer,  oc- 
CBfiied  the  simple-minded  Doctor  so 
entirely  that  his  advk^  on  that  day,  we 
suspect,  was  not  of  much  value.  Qn 
his  retmn  to  Monxom,  as  he  rode  xsp 
one  of  the  narrow  lanes  near  the  river, 
an  old  woman,  cominff  out  of  a  miser, 
able  hostelry,  called  the  Spotted  Dog, 
beckoned  ium  to  stop. 

^Somo  confounded  case  of  rfaeuma- 
tim,"  muttered  the  DoctcH-,  as  he  pull- 
ed up  his  horse.  •«  Well,  good  woman, 
what  do  you  want  1" 

''There'a  a  gentleman  as  wishes  to 
see  Tou  op  in  the  garret  He  seems 
fearml  bad;  but  says  he  remembers 
ywi  very  weD." 

^^h  he  in  bed?"  inquired  the  Doc- 
tfli^  dismoimlingy  and  gifoy  his  saga- 


cious horse  a  stroke  witii  his  whip* 
that  set  it  trotting  gaily  off  to  its  own 
stable.  % 

**La!  no^  sir;  he  be  sitting  up— 
but  so  queer,  sir,  that  we  think  he  be 
mad." 

<*  Mad ! — tipsy,  ^perhaps ;  but  let  mo 
see."  So  sapng,  the  Doctor  wmit  in- 
to the  dingy  parlour  of  the  Spotted 
Dog,  and  was  led  up  a  winding  and 
creaking  staircase,  into-a  room  lighted 
from  a  small  window  in  the  roof.  Seat- 
ed on  a  truckle-bed,  enveloped  in  a 
large  black  robe,  was  a  figure  which 
the  darkness  of  the  apartment  did  not 
allow  the  Doctor  at  first  to  distinguish 
very  clearly.  A  hollow  voice  addressed 
him  while  groping  his  way  to  the  object 
of  his  visit — «« Canst  thou  not  minister 
to  a  mind  diseased  ? — Pluck  from  the 
memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and  deanse 
the  bosom  of  the  perlous  stufi*  that 
weighs  upon  the  heart  1" 

♦*  Indigestior — a  kind  of  weight  a 
thestoBiach,eh1"  aaid  the  Doctor,  layt 
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ing  hold  of  the  patienfii  pidse ;  >«  a  little 
physic  will  soon  set  you  lo  nghte.  You 
are  a  little  feverish." 

"  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs !  I'll  none 
OB*t,**  waved  the  stranger,  shaking  off 
the  Doctor's  hold,  and  starting  up  to 
his  fnll  height.  "  Away,  fond  dreams  ! 
Richard's  himself  a^ain !" 

"  But,  my  ffood  sir,"  insinuated  the 
Doctor, "  my  dear  Mr.  Richard,  sit  down 
ouietly.  You  are  evidently  sufiering  un- 
aer  strong  excitement.  Some  rest  is 
absolutely  required.  I  think  you  ought 
to  lose  a  little  blood.*' 

The  man  made  three  or  four  strides 
through  the  room,  and  then,  coming  up 
to  where  the  Doctor  was  standing,  gaz- 
ing in  no  little  surprise,  and  some  de* 
gree  of  alarm,  at  the  movements  of  his 
patient,  he  groaned,  in  a  FOpulchral 
tone,  **  I've  done  the  deed !  Didst  thou 
not  hear  a  noise  1" 

••No!"  replied  the  Doctor,  begin- 
ning to  tremble — ••what  deed  do  you 
mean?" 

••  Oh  f  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose 
lightest  word  would  harrow  up  your 
soul!" 

••For  God's  sake!"  beg^n  Doctor 
WilkinF,  now  terribly  afmd  he  was 
cbout  to  be  made  the  depository  of  some 
dreadful  secret — •*  if  you  wish  to  make 
any  confession,  let  me  send  for  ano- 
ther witness.  There's  Mr.  Pike,  just 
round  the  comer— he  can  be  here  m  a 
minute." 

••  No !  'tis  with  you  my  business  is. 
How  is  she  r* 

-  Wbol" 

«•  Cecilia— Hie  angel— Miss  D'Or- 
vflle." 

••OhJ"  said  the  Doctor,  breath- 
ing more  freely — ••You  know  l^er 
tiien?" 

••  Too  wen  !  Doubt  that  the  stars 
are  fire!  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth 
move !" 

•*  No  doubt  of  it,  as  you  observe," 
na'd  the  Doctor,  soothingly ;  ♦•  but  about 
MlssD'Or\Tller' 

••  I'll  cut  her  into  pieces !  She  has 
fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent ;  and 
if  she  wrong  me,  shall  I  not  revenge  1" 

••Oh,  then,  it  was  you  she  met  at 
the  masquerade?" 

•  To  be  sure,  sir,'  repLed  the  pat'ent, 
in  a  more  sL'bducd  tone ;  ••  and  I  w'shid 
to  know  how  she  was  after  the  fri^t  I 
give  her." 

••  She  is  doing  very  well,"  said  Wil- 
kins ;  you  need  be  m  no  alarm  about 
any  serious  eonsequencest  especiallj  m 
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she  refuses  to  tell  who  the  person  wa« 
tLat  attacked  her." 

••  She  never  told  his  name  V*  exclaim* 
ed  the  patient,  again  relapsing  into  the 
heroics;  ••but,  psha!  somewhat  too 
much  of  this.  Henceforth,  though  that 
her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-string^ 
I*d  tear  her  from  my  hcan,  and  wins- . 
tie  her  dovm  the  wind,  to  prey  at  far- 
tune." 

**  I  think  so  too,"  chimed  in  Dr.  Wil- 
kihs,  who  could  make  neither  head  nor 
tail  of  the  speech  of  his  companion ; — 
••  and  how  long  may  you  have  known 
the  lady,  sirl" 

••  "Ihs  now  a  year,  sir,"  replied  the 
patient,  ••  since  she  came  to  Daintiy.— 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  ached  at  her  beauty  t 
O,  what  an  Opheha ! " 

••  Ophthalmia  is  the  right  name  of  it 
— ^is  it  a  common  disease  there,  air  V^ 
inquired  the  medical  hsteaer,  whose 
heart  was  in  his  profession. 

*«At  that  time,  sir,"  continued  the 
enthusiast,  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption,  ••  I  had  no  soul — a  mere  lump 
of  half-animated  matter,  which  stocxT 
behmd  a  counter,  and  distributed  tea 
and  sugar.  I  was  a  grocer,  sir,  in  a 
topping  way  of  trade.  But  Cecil:a  came, 
and  mjr  doom  was  fixed.  For  Gfty 
years,  sir,  I  had  mistaken  my  vocatioiu 
I  joined  them." 

••Joined  who,  sirl"  iaquoed  tbe 
Doctor. 

*•  Cecilia  and  her  mother,  and  that 
murderer  of  my  joys,  voung  Altamont. 
They  received  me— tor  I  paid  all  ex- 
penses— and  Cecilia  smiled.  Oh,  hea- 
vens !  how  she  did  smile  !  " 

**  And  what  did  you  do,  sir  ?" 

♦•  Why,  they  wouldn't  let  rae  do  mtich^ 
They  condemned  me  to  all  the  vUlain. 
ous  work— poisonings,  swindlings,  and' 
things  of  that  sort.  Fool !  fool  that 
I  was^  to  go  on  in  such  a  style  bo 
long! " 

Surpnse  and  horror  kept  DoctorWil- 
kins  in  silence. 

*•  Unhappy  man !"  he  commenced — 

••And  aU  this  time,  sir,  Ahamont 
and  she  were  the  lovers,  while  the  okf 
Avoman  wras  nurse  and  chambermaid." 

••  They  had  children  then  ?"  inquuiecl 
the  Doctor. 

-Who,  sir  1" 

••  The  loversi  as  you  call  them — Alta- 
mont  and  this  yoimg  wom'an.  You  said 
the  lady  was  nuree." 

••  Perish  the  thought  of  hofror !  — 
No,  die  is  purer  than  the  icicle  that 
bai^  OB  Dlaati  ten^e.    At  last,  sm^ 
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1  grew  tirad,  and  asked  ber  poiat- 
blank  if  she  would  accept  my  hand. 
Sue  laughed  at  me ;  ana  the  old  lady 
downed  and  pouted,  and  called  me  a 
Calhnt  gay  Lothario,  for  I  had  been 
▼ery  particular  to  her,  Gods !  could 
hmran  patience  stand  it!  I  grew 
TQBty,  and  refused  any  more  supplies 
of  the  needful.  And  this  soon  brought 
thin^  to  a  crisis.  I  found  out  tnat 
flbe  and  Altamonthad  resolved  to  ]eave 
their  companions.  By  the  address  on 
her  trunks  I  found  that  this  was  their 
destinatioQ.  Alas !  my  heart  relent- 
ed.. I  fallowed  them ;  at  the  masque- 
rade I  encountered  her.  I  saw  her 
darting  pale  lustre  like  the  rainy 
moon  through  her  deep  veil  of  silvery 
sorrow.  She  told  me  that  Altamont 
had  not  arrived,  but  that  on  the  mor- 
row he  was  to  be  reconciled  to  his 
&ther,  who  lived  in  the  town,  to  make 
her  his  bride,  and  settle  down  in  peace 
and  happiness  for  ever,  while  L— oh, 
the  times  are  out  of  jomt  !*' 

**Altamont'8  &ther  lives  in  this 
town,  did  you  sayl"  inquired  the 
Doctor-  *♦  I  know  no  person  of  that 
name.'* 

**  Oil,  bat  we  all  change  our  names, 
yon  know.  In  Daintry  my  name  is 
B-jmohrcyB— but  here  I  am  Fitz- 
Harding— Mi«  D'Orville  is  Cecilia 
Wiggings — and  Altamont  is — Con- 
foond  t&  villain,  I  have  forgotten  his 
nam? — but  his  fether,  they  say,  is  a 
g^itleman^  and  rich.  Ob,  Cecilia, 
yoa  have  broken  my  heart  j  the  good- 
inH  of  my  business  is  sold  to  n^  suc- 
cessor—and  tea's  every  moment  upon 
the  rise !" 

•*  And  how  do  you  mean  to  proceed 
to  ei^cape  pursuit  V* 

••Puremt!    For  what  r 


M  AH  those  maiden  and  swindliiun 
you  talk  of." 

^  Pshaw !  this  is  no  time  for  joking. 
I  retired  to  this  obscure  inn  to  hkTe 
myself  till  I  should  see  the  issue  of 
tka  adventure." 

^But  you  tried  to  stab'lier  at  the 
masquerade  1" 

**  Nonsense.  In  the  agitation  of 
the' moment  I  forgot  I  had  Macbeth'a 
dagffer  in  my  hand,  and  unfortunately 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder" 

♦♦The  lower  portion  of  the  ;thorax,'^ 
inteiposed  Williams. 

M  But  as  to  stabbing  her !  Good  gra- 
cious  !  I  would  as  soon  think  of  flying.'* 

♦*  You  can't  think  of  flying  too 
soon,"  reph'ed  the  literal  Doctor  Wil« 
kina,  •♦  for  my  neighbour  Pike  is  very 
active  in  the  business,  and  will  jg;et 
jrou  into  trouble,  if  he  possibly  can.' " 

•*  Gro  to  Cecilia,"  said  the  now  some- 
what rational  Mr.  Humphreys,  ♦•  and  tell 
her  I  forgive  her— that  she  shall  hear  of 
me  no  more — and  that  I  am  00*1)7  this 
night's  coach  to  try  to  buy  back  the 
g<XN]-will  of  my  own  shop.  Theresa 
some  excellent  ^in  here.  Doctor — wi]l 
you  take  a  noffgm  ]" 

Doctor  WiRins  declined  the  prof, 
fered  hospitahty,  and  walked  on  to 
the  White  Lion,  still  very  much  puz- 
zled what  to  make  of  the  wonderful 
tale  he  had  heard.  The  last  oflfer  of 
Mr.  Humphre3rp,  and  the  sight  of  an 
empty  tumbler,  partly  explained  the 
extraordmary  manner  of  his  patient; 
-but  what  to  conclude  about  the  other 
things  that  had  amazed  hun — the  mur- 
ders and  other  horrible  confessions-— 
he  did  not  know.  He  determined,  af- 
ter once  more  seeing  the  fair  sufferer 
in  the  White  Lion,  to  go  and  eonsoll 
his  friend  ^r.  Hugging 


Chapter  IV. 


Bat  that  worthy  gentleman  was  in 
DO  condition  to  give  j^dvice  to  any 
one.  His  mind  was  so  worried  and 
agitated  with  fears  of  the  prying  pro- 
pensities of  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Pike, 
that  he  oould  get  no  rest.  Ho  took 
to  studyinfiT  a  book,  which  contained 
the  lives  of  persons  hanged  by  mistake, 
and  was  immersed  in  his  little  back 
parlour  in  the  study  of  the  Newgate 
Calendar  when  Mr.  Pike  was  announc- 
ed. 

**Mr.  Pike  to  call  on  me !  I  am 
doomed  to  decimation  to  a  certainty." 

« Good-day*    Mr.  Huggings,"    said 


Pike,  as  he  walked  into  the  room} 
*»  you  guess,  I  suppose,  why  I  caE  1" 

n'So — that  is,  yes— can't  imagine 
indeed,'*  stammered  HuggingF,  in  vain 
attempting  to  appear  unconcerned 
while  Pike's  eye  was  fixed  on  him  with 
an  expression  of  gratified  malignity. 

"I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  yoa 
to  be  careful  in  what  vou  say,**  con- 
tinued the  dis^jpointed  coroner,  «aa 
whatever  you  utter  will  be  reported.** 

»«  What's  the  matter  1— what  do  you 
meani"  cried  Huggings,  with  a  vidn 
attempt  at  a  bluster ;  »•  your  demeanour 
is  deteriorating  to  my  respectabiUty.'* 
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«'I  hope  you  wffl  dear  yourself,** 
repLed  Pike;  ««but  appearancer,  f 
iDUBt  say,  are  un&vourablc.  I've  seen 
thegirL" 

••Ob,  have  you?** 

•"And  she  confceeee  that  it  was  on 
your  account  she  came  here.** 

••Then  she  if  the  greatest  mcen- 
diary  that  ever  prevaricated  from  the 

••And  she  hints  very  intelligibly 
alynit  your  tianeactionB  in  ionner 
timee.** 

"The  wretch!*'  exclaimed  Hug- 
gipgs ;  •*  how  ^d  she  find  them  outf ' 

••Now,  Mr.  HuggingF,  thmk  welT 
before  you  answer  my  next  question 
— D  d  you  ever  hear  of  Haimet  the 
jeweller  V* 

«YCF.** 

«*  He  had  a  father  1** 

•*  It  is  natural  to  si^ipose  so,  or  it  is 
scarcely  in  the  course  of  probability 
that  he  should  have  been  bom.'* 

•♦  D  d  you  know  him  1  The  &ther, 
I  mean." 

•»  No ;  never  heard  of  him.*' 

«*Nor  of  a  ffentlo  ladyjnarrTed  to  a 
person  called  Moore  T  ^  Now,  reflect.*' 

•♦Your  interrogatories  are  most 
hyperborean  and  impoeterouF,"  re- 
pbed  Mr.  Hufi|;ingF.  ••  U  tins  young 
woman  has  torn  every  thing  about  me, 
there  isn't  any  thing  fuiQier  to  be 
done." 

•«Then  you  confess  to  all  she  has 
told  me?  You  cut  the  M  man  to 
pieces,  and  choked  the  poor  woman 
with  a  pillow  f* 

A  dreadful  presentiment  of  a  false 
accusation,  supported  by  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  leading 
(U^ctly  to  the  scafluld^  rushed  upon 
the  usually  mafmloauent  Mr.  Hug- 
l^ngv,  ••and  chiUea  his  heart  and 
chained  his  tongue.*'  All  he  could 
mr  waF,  in  a  veiy  resigned  tone 
or  vo'co— •♦Is  the  evidence  very 
•trong?*' 

Mr.  P!ke  was  taken  a  little  aback  at 
the  question,  and  thought  it  better  to 
proceed  with  his  exahiination^  for  he 
was  unwilling  to  confess  that  as  yet 
the  accusation  was  unsupported  by 
any  proofr. 

••And  you  would,  of  course,  be 
dOeirous  to  put  the  person  who  brings 
forward  the  charge  out  of  the  way  1'^ 
flaid  Plce^  in  an  insinuating  voice. 

•♦Of  course;  any  thing — half  my 
fortune !" 

«»And  if  they  couldn't  be  tempted 


by  thati  If  a  yoimg  woman,  for  in* 
stance,  whom  you  have  deluded  and 
ruined,  cometr  here  on  your  accouDt ; 
if  you  refuse  to  receive  her ;  and  efae^ 
in  revenge,  perhaps,  for  your  conduct^ 
impeaches  yon  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours-— if  she  is  ready  to 
swear  to  certain  murders  by  you  ccm* 
mitted — ^if,  I  eay,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  choking  her  disclosures  but 

by    assaFsinating ^you    understand 

me  1" 

••Not  in  the  least." 

••Perhaps  you  are  right.  I  dont 
wish  to  entrap  you ;  but  as  the  fairest 
way  of  bring  ng  th'ngs  to  an  isene,  I 
have  arranged  with  Hobbs  of  the 
White  Lion  that  the  masquerade  ia 
to  be  repeated  to-night  The  yom^ 
woman,,  m  the  same  drees  as  Mfore, 
shall  attend  it,  and  1  must  insist  en 
your  doing  the  same.  When  you  are 
confronted,  we  shall  see  whether^ 
without  any  previous  infc^matior,  she 
will  detect  the  person  who  tried  to 
murder  her  in  the  dark  alley.  Ifahe 
fails  to  recognise  you,  your  declara- 
MooB  of  ignorance  vvill  have  more 
effect.  In  the  mean-time  good-day. 
The  masquerade  begins  in  an  oonr.*' 

♦♦  The  brute  !"  grumbled  Hugginas^ 
as  his  visitor  took  his  departure  ;  **^b 
conduct  is  altogether  murderous  aikt 
metaphorical ;  and  yet  he  wiH  certainly 
succeed  in  having  me  hanged.  They 
may  well  call  him  Pike,  for  a  pike  is- 
the  most  avaricious  of  aS  the  quadra* 
peds  that  swim  on  the  fkce  of  the 
earth!** 

We  must  now  return  to  the  White 
Lion,  and  leave  the  unhappy  gentle, 
man  to  his  preparations  for  the  mas- 
querade ;  for,  after  much  cogitation,  he 
resolved  to  put  a  bold  fi^e  on  the 
matter^-and  show  that  he  was  noC 
afraid  to  meet  his  accusers.  He  de* 
termined  to  behave  with  the  easy  as* 
surance  of  an  innocent  nian,^  and  for 
that  purpose  pract'sed  a  few  speecbea 
to  be  addressed  to  the  young  woman^ 
one  of  which  was  to  be  accompanie<l 
by  the  ofier  of  a  glass  of  lemonade, 
^veral  t'mes  he  essayed,  with  a  tmn* 
bier  m  his  ftand,  to  say,  ♦♦Wfll  yon 
imbibe  some  liquidated  refreshment  1** 
and,  though  Vm  hand  and  voice  sboofc 
a  fittle  at  first,  by  dint  of  perseverance 
ho  acquired  the  power  of  prcacntiDg^ 
the  beverage,  and  adding  the  questioiip 
with  his  usufil  firmness  and  ease. 

Doctor  Wilkms  had  not  been  manr 
minutes  with  hia  patient  in  Na  16^ 
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iv)isi  the  door  opened,  and  a  hand- 
some,  wdl-dresBed  youDg  man  ruabed 
into  the  room,  and  withan  exclamatioD, 
«<JecUia  !"  dasped  the  young  lady  in 
ins  arms. 

She,  laying  her  hands  npoa  has 
shookieiF,  and  ga^ng  on  lum,  ex- 
daimed,  «'  My  bve,  my  lord,  my  life, 
my  all,  my*' 

"Husband,  in  a  few  dayp,  CecDy," 
said  the  young  man,  continuing  the 
quotation ;  <*  but  'tis  time,  my  dear  girl, 
that  we  left  these  'absurd  iieroics  and 
noke  Hke  sensible  people.  Who  is 
this  old  gentleman  V 

The  mtroduction  was  performed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  masquerade  inci- 
dent detailed  in  aU  its  bearings.  Ce- 
cilia D'Orville,  or  as  she  was  now  call- 
ed, Cedly,  spoke  like  a  national  wo- 
man, the  ifooDg  man  like  a  steady  sen- 
mbUe  individual  who  had  some  earnest 
binness  on  hand. 

"Doctor  Wilkins,"  he  said,  "you 
have  shown  bo  much  kindness  to  this 
young  kdy,  that  I  am  induced  to  ask 
your  advice  on  a  very  delicate  point — 
1  will  not  as  yet  tell  you  my  name,  but 
amply  state  my  case.  My  father  was 
a  hatlerdasher  in  a  country  town,  and 
realised  a  considerable  fortune.  But 
he  was  ambitious,  and  determined  to 
be  a  gentleman.  He  gave  up  the  shop, 
and  was  just  on  the  eve  of  purchasing 
an  estate  and  commencing  as  the 
founder  of  an  illustrious  fam-ly,  when 
^  demon  of  the  drami  caught  hold 
of  me.  I  found  it  in  vain  to  resist  the 
temptation,  and,  after  a  short  struggle 
with  filial  duty  and  hopes  of  succession 
to  M'jddywell  Grange,  I  betook  me  to 
the  boirds.  For  two  or  three  years  I 
lived  on  applause,  tiD,  having  encoun- 
tered this  young  lady,  who  had  adopted 
the  same  profession,  but  from  better 
iDotives  than  mine,  I  occasionally 
thought  of  the  comforts  of  a  settled 
home,  and  a  few  broad  acres  on  which 
to  exercme  my  skiU.  I  made  inqu^'rie?, 
and  foond  that  my  father,  considering 
his  dignity  compromised  by* -he  step  I 
had  taken,  had  left  the  neighbourhood 
altogether,  even  after  havinsr  purchased 
the  e<3tate,  and  had  -settled  m  another 
put  of  the  country.  We  are  how  on 
oar  way  to  him,  and  I  am  uncertain 
how  to  proceed,  whether  to  write  to 
apprize  him  of  the  visit,  or  to  throw 
myself  at  <xice  before  him,  and  tmst  to 
his  fe^erlv  feelii^  for  forgivenesF." 

Before  Doctor 'Wilkins  had  time  to 
give  Kb   decisioa  the   landlocd  came 


into  the  room,  and,  with  a  face  of  myB« 
terious  importance,  communicated  the 
intelligence  that  Mr.  Pike  had  given 
positive  orders  for  the  repetition  of  the 
masquerade,  and  insisted  on  Miss 
D'Orville  attending  it  in  the  same  dress 
as  before. 

"My  Roxalana,  Horatio,**  whisper- 
ed the  lady,  in  a  parenthesif, — "you 
recoDect  my  benefit  1" 

"  Tush!*^  replied  the  lover,  "forget 
aU  things  of  the  kind." 

"But  why  is  all  thir,  Hobbsr'  in- 
quired the  Doctor. 

"  Why,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the 
murderer ;  for  do  yon  know,  sir,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  vdco,  "there  is 
great  reason  to  suspect  Mr.  Hug- 
gingF." 

"  Ha  !'•  exclaimed  Horatio,  with  a 
start  "  But  stay,  let  us  be  careful, 
CecOy,  and  this  may  turn  out  to  our 
advantage.  Do  as  they  tell  jrou,  and 
leave,  the  rest  to  me." 

It  was  now  speedily  resolved  to 
compty  with  Mr.  Pike's  request ;  and, 
accordingly,  preparations  were  madias 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  by  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  the  whole  party.  Doctor  Wil- 
kins  included,  found  themselves  in  the 
gardens  of  the  White  Lion,  where  a 
numerous  company  were  assembled  in 
expectation  of  something  strange. 

Mr.  Pike,  in  a  black  domino,  attend- 
ed by  four  or  five  stout  fellows  in  differ- 
ent disguises,  stationed  himself  near 
the  Indian  Queen,  having  determined, 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  to  arrest 
any  person  she  pointed  out  to  him  as 
the  assassin  of  the  previous  nigfat^-^ 
With  a  jaunty  air  and  bearing  a  tum- 
bler of  lemonade  on  a  salver,  a  toll 
figure  was  observed  approaching  tlio 
throne  where  Cecilia  had  taken  her 
seat  A  flowing  robe,  buckled  in  at 
the  waist,  a  crooked  scimitar,  a  long 
beard  and  magnificent  turban,  foRmM 
the  dress  of  the  Turkish  bashaw,  who, 
with  a  ]:ffofound  salaam,  was  beginning 
his  address,  when  the  glaring  eye  of 
Mr.  P'ke,  fiixed  on  him  i^ith  3ie  scowl 
of  a  demon,  ssddenly  overcame  his  re- 
solution, and  he  stammered  scarcely 
intdligibly,  while  hiff  hand  p^nok  the 
tumbler  off  the  salver.  "  Will  yon— 
imbibe— some — «ome — -liquidated —  " 
The  light-j^y  eye  flickered  through 
the  peep-bde  of  the  felse-fticf*,  the 
vo'ce,  lost  in  the  hdlow  pasteboard, 
and  deepened  in  the  intensity  of 
his  agitation  into  alow  hum,  startled 
Cecilia,  and  recalled  the  enthusiastic 
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Hiiinphre]r8  bo  viTidly»  that  she  had 
no  doubt  that  dangerous  lunatic  stood 
before  her,  and  she  screamed,  **  Sav  e 
me — save  me !  that  \vretch  lias  come 
a^ain!" 

In  an  instan^  Mr.  I^e  and  his  as* 
sistants  had  seized  on  the  alarmed 
Turk ;  and«  on  stripping  off  his  vizard, 
what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  quiet 
people  of  Monxom,  who  had  been  kept 
m  oiaikness  as  to  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  Pike,  to  see,  in  the  con^ 
victed  assassin,  their  respectable  towns- 
man, the  inhabitant  of  the  best  house, 
the  proprietor  of  the  only  gig,  the  wor- 
thy and  wealthy  Mr.  Huggings !  That 
individual's  bclmviour  was  certainly  not 
calculated  to  d'spol  their  surprise. — 
Instead  of  manfully  resisting  the  at- 
tempt to  arrest  him,  he  gave  himself 
up  at  once ;  and,  indeed,  by  his  actions, 
seemed  almost  to  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  the  accusaticn.  Mr.  Pike 
conducted  his  prisoner  into  a  private 
room,  and  invited  the  presence  of  Ceci* 
fia  and  her  party. 

"  There  can  be  no  further  doubt  of 
who  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder  is, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mr.  Pike ;  ♦»  the 
recognition  was  instantaneous.  But 
we  must  proceed  remdarly."  He,  acn 
cordingly,  took  a  chair  and  went  on. 
**I  find  from  the  confession  of  your 
maid-ser/ant,  miss,  that,  last  ni^ht, 
when  you  were  attacked,  you  exclaim- 
ed, 'Hugglnfls.'     Is  that  true  1" 

•*Yep,  sir,"  replied  Cecilia,  who 
leaned*  on  the  arm  of  a  masked  figure. 

«•  BkxMlthirsty  and  allegorical  V*  muU 
terei  the  prisoner. 

M  It  was  at  Hugg]n^*8  request  you 
cam'2  hereV  pursi^  Pike. 

*•  It  was." 

"He  loved  you  1" 

«Ye»-he8aid8o." 

Buggings  turned  tq>  his  eyes  to  the 
coilii^ 


**Pdi}tJj  and  defakatioa  of  the 
grossest  kind!  Sho  has  no  vora- 
city." 

«*He  asked  yon  to  marry  him, 
and  you  consented  ?*'  continued  Mr, 
Pike. 

"Yes." 

"But  when  you  came  here  thera 
were  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way.  He 
delayed  the  marriage?" 

"He  did." 

But  the  patience  even  of  the  meek 
Huggings  could  stand  this  no  longer. 

"Wliat  do  you  mear,  you  false-* 
tongued  hyperbole  ?  How  the  devil 
did  I  delay  your  marna^je  1" 

"  My  dear  father,"  said  the  maskcii 
fi^rure,  kneeling  and  throwing  away 
his  vizard, — "  by  our  waiting  for  your 
consent  to  mine." 

"Horace?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hug- 
gingF, — wyou  here  !" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  rephed  the  young  man, 
"  and  only  anxious  for  your  forgiveness 
for  having  left  you  so  long.  I  can  clear 
up  all  this,"  he  added,  turning  to  Mr. 
PJ^e. 

"  Can  youl"  cried  the  fether ;  "get 
me  out  of  this  predicament,  and  I  will 
forgye  every  thing." 

This,  as  tne  reader  may  imagine, waji 
no  very  difficult  task.  In  a  lew  days 
fires  were  blazing  comfortably  m  Miid- 
dywell  Grange,  and  Mr.  Huggingp,  af- 
ter a  short  visit  to  the  young  peqilei 
resumed  his  old  manner  of  life  in  Mon- 
xom—though  it  was  remarked  that 
thenceforward  he  was  a  good  deal  more 
charitable  in  his  surmises ;  for,  as  be 
very  often  remarked,  "  It  is  only  the 
deleterious  themselves  that  are  severe 
in  the  instruction  they  put  on  other  peo- 
ple's conduct  For  mstance,  there's 
that  fellow  Pike  would  believe  any  ol>. 
hquity  in  another ;  and,  of  all  the  ras- 
cals the  universe  ever  saw.  Pike  is  cer- 
tainly, the  WOTBt.'* 
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OORT*t  ANCIENT  FIUGMENTS,  &JC 


If  the  Phonetic  system  of  hiero- 
glyfhic  interpretatioD,  founded  on  the 
ugidauB  conceptions  of  De  Sacy, 
Aierblad,  Young,  and  Champollion, 
be  admitted  as  authentic,  the  result 
ecDstitutee,  perhapp,  the  most  singular 
literary  phenomenon  that  has  distin* 
pDsfaed  any  age.  It  is  no  less  than 
the  recovery  tn»n  Egyptian  darkness 
of  a  continued  series  of  contemp(»rary 
lostorical  and  mythological  document?, 
extending  through  a  period  of  two 
tfaouBand  yearp,  from  the  age  of  the 
eaiiiest  in^>ired  writmgs  to  that  of  the 
preEent  Coptic  versions. 

Unlike  the  usual  progress  of  disco- 
Terr,  in  which  the  steps  that  ultimately 
lead  to  truth  are  often  separated  by 
eeoturier,  the  revival  of  £gyptian  h- 
terature  burst  upon  the  learned  world 
&e  a  meteor.  A  few  quickly-asccr- 
tabed  and  weD-established  facts  su- 
perseded and  rei^aced  the  speculations 
and  hypothetical  principles  of  ajges, 
fearing  us  to  seek  the  princii^es  m)m 
the  resoltF,  and  in  this  respect  placing 
Egyptian  discovery  on  an  inductive 
foundation,  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  natural  sciences  have  been  reared. 
The  suddeimesB  of  the  disco:^ery  has 
occasioned  the  claims  of  con^mpora- 
ries  (as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
those  of  Kepler  and  Newton)  to  be 
eoolbunded,  and  given  birth  to  feel- 
ings  of  pet^  jealousy  among  the  schd- 
ars  and  ptuloeophers  of  rival  nations, 
from  which  the  possessors  of  learning 
and  original  resources  ought  to  be  ex- 
empt, at  least  on  questions  of  public 
and  literary  interest 

There  are  few  of  our  English  read- 
ers who  have  not  seen  the  pillar  of 
Roeetta— (complete  copies  of  which, 
with  unequalled  fecilities  for  the  study 
of  its  contentF,  will  be  found  in  the 
atlas  of  Co*jnt  Robiano*s  work,  and  in 
Mr.  Sharpens  *<  Egyptian  Inscriptions," 


London,  18S6)— or  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  Its  histor^r  as  atrophy 
of  national  glory,  and  with  the  multi- 
plied details  of  the  steps  by  which  tins 
extraordinary  record  became  progres- 
slvely  elucidated.*  We  shall,  tnere. 
fore,  limit  our  remarks  on  this  part  of 
the  question  to  the  placing  of  these 
several  steps  in  a  pomt  oi  view  that 
will  render  apparent  the  distinct  claimt 
and  mutual  obligations  of  the  deci» 
pherei^ 

The  Greek  version  of  this  record  at 
once  put  the  learned  in  possession  cf « 
its  nature  and  impcnt— that  of  a  triple 
version  of  the  same  decree,  in  the  Hie^ 
roglyphicy  the  Enchorial  (the  natiftn^^ 
or  popular,)  and  the  Greek  texts  ;  en- 
graved copies  of  which  wor?  deposited 
m  the  temples  of  the  several  oirden  of 
Egyptian  godp,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  EpiphaneF,  b.  c 
106wt  An  inquiry  which  had  resisted 
the  hypotheses  ot  age?,  was  thus  in  a 
moment  placed  on  a  solid  and  practi- 
cal footing.  Learned  men  had  the 
absolute  content?,  or  rather  substance 
of  the  two  Egyptian  texts  before  them 
in  the  Greek  version ;  and  their  task 
was  to  identify  the  relative  portions  of 
each  of  the  fcnmer— the  three  ixi0ciq>- 
tions,  though  more  or  less  mutilated, 
being  fortunately  c^nnplete  enouorh  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  nands  of  the  in- 
de&tigable  scholars  who  undertook 
it  This  was  first  partially  efiected 
in  the  Enchorial  by  the  venerable 
SQvestre  de  Sac^t  wno,  although  we 
never  heard  of  mm  as  a  claimant  in 
the  stru^le  for  precedeiKy  in  the  dis- 
covery, oecame  in  reality  its  founder, 
in  consequence  of  having  detected  the 
Enchorial  groups  answering  to  the 
Greek  names,  Alexander  and  Alexanm 
dricu  The  characters  composing  these 
names  were  analysed  by  M.  Akerblad, 
the  Swedish  resident  at    Kcme,  who 


AncieDf  Fraifments  o/the  PhoBnician,  Chaldean  E^piian,  Tyrian,  Carthagi- 
nian,  Indian,  Persian,  and  other  Writers;  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation; 
and  an  loquirv  Into  the  Philosophy  and  Trinity  of  the  Ancients.  By  Isaac 
Preston  Cory ,  E-kj.,  Fellow  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edillon. 
I-ondon,  Pickering:  1832.    8vo. 

♦  .'^ee  the  Marquis  Spinel o's  Lectures.    London,  1819. 

t  Thi?  mulfipHcation  of  copies  induces  the  hope  that  others,  and  peihaps 
Ba/e  perfect  ones,  may  still  be  buried  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples. 
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likewise  idehtified  and  resolved  the  En- 
chorial groups  coirespondiDg  with  the 
names  ot  Ptolemy,  Berenice,  and  others 
in  the  Greek  version ;  and  an  Ehicho- 
rial  alphabet  of  about  fifteen  well-as- 
certained characters  was  thus  obtained 
before  Young  or  ChampoUion  appeared 
in  the  arena.  A?,  however,  the  in- 
scription contained  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  characterp,  and  the  apparent 
suppression  of  vowels  in  the  Egyptian 
words  was  then  unknown,  the  rest  of 
the  inscription  resisted  the  alphabet  of 
Akerblad  ;  and  the  decipherment  was 
relinquished  till  taken  np  by  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Young,  who  impoioved  on  the 
former  alphabet,  and  was  the  first  to 
ascertain  the  general  correspondencies 
<^  the  Greek  and  Enchorial  texts,  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  groups  obviously 
answering  to  the  words  most  frequently 
repeated  in  the  Greek,  as,  ana^  king, 
Ptolemy,  Egi/pf,  and  others.  The  use 
of  the  alphabet,  however,  extended  lit- 
tle beyond  the  resolution  of  the  Encho- 
rial proper  name?,  until  ChampoUion 
stepped  mto  the  field. 

How  much  these  results  depended 
on  the  previous  efforts  of  Akerblad  is 
sufficiently  obvious ;  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  this  gentleman  has  had  his 
due  share  of  credit,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal originators  of  a  discovery  the 
more  splendid  results  of  which  were 
rested  for  other  hands. 

Pr.^Young's  next  important  step  was 
to  analyse  the  Hieroehjphics.  His  first 
attempt  was  directed  to  the  characters 
contamed  in  the  ellipses,  which  bad 
been  long  suspected  to  involve  the 
royal  name  of  Ptrfemy.  In  this  he 
was  materially  aided  by  the  cursive 
imitations  of  the  same  characters  in 
the  Enchorial  name ;  and  his  success 
with  this  name  amounted  to  proof,  as 
well  as  with  tho  name  of  Queen  Bere- 
nice, which  appeared  in  the  drawings 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  of  Kar-i 
nak,  published  by  the  French  Com- 
m*88ion.  A  Hieroglyphic  alphabet,  or 
syllabary  of  thirteen  soundp,  dedyced 
principally  from  these  names,  was  the 
result.  In  the  composition  of  this  al- 
nhabet,  some  of  tho  characters,  were, 
nowevcr,  passed  over;  while  syllabic 
or  alphabetic  values  were  assigned  to 
the  re?t,  as  the  composition  of  the 
mmes  appeared  to  require :  and,  al- 
though subsequent  experience  con- 
firmed the  latter  (i.  e.,  the  six  assumed 
alphabetic  values),  the  want  of  uniform-. 


iQr  in  this  first  attempt  at  a  hieso- 
glyphic  alphabet,  rendered  Jt  inappli- 
cable to  the  purposes  of  gencn^  deci- 
pherment: so  that  out  of  twen^* 
seven  royal  hieroglyphic  names  and 
tides,  of  which  the  supposed  interpre- 
tation is  given  in  Dr.  Young's  exposi- 
tioD,  puluished  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  in  1819lt 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  alone 
stood  the  test  of  the  phonetic  system 
when  folly  establishes!  by  Champol- 
lion ;  unless  we  except  the  name  oC 
Thothmes,  wl^ch  Dr.  Young  inferred 
from  the  symbol  of  the  god  Thotli, 
contained  in  it,  and  having  the  usual 
syllabic  value  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  when  found  compounded  in 
Uiose  of  the  kings.  To  this  extei^ 
Dr.  Young^  was  the  founder  of  hiero- 
glyphic diiBCovery^  The  reader  wil 
here  observe,  that  the  cases  of  Aker- 
blad's  Enchorial,  and  Yoiui^s  hiero* 
gljrphic  alphabetp,  when  apphed  to  the 
purposes  of  further  dedphennent,  were 
nearly  pareUel^  while  in  both  instance* 
valid  foundations  were  laid  for  the  es» 
taUished  Egyptian  alphabets. 

Nor  was  thr.  Yom^  less  successftil 
with  the  hieroglyphic  ideograms  (or 
symbolic  characters  dh^ct  and  indi^ 
rect),  many  of  which  he  determined 
with  a  sagacity  which  anticipated 
proofii  that  were  then  unattainable  and 
uncontemplated*  and  could  only  re- 
suh  from  a  matured  phonetic  system. 
It  is  true,  that  his  inteiprctaticuis  some- 
times reversed  or  transposed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols;  yet  bis  exposi- 
tions of  the  general  senseof  the  groupe 
are,  in  many  instances,  almost  xncre* 
dibly  correct.  His  success  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  unexceptionable  with 
regard  to  the  hiero^yphic  notation; 
the  principles  of  which  ne  accivately 
determined,  besides  fixing  the  meani])|r 
of  several  of  the  grammatical  signs : 
so  that,  although  from  happy  mfor. 
ences  rather  than  from  investigation  on 
principle,  his-  claims  as^the  immediate 
parent  of  hierogljrphic  discovery  are 
mdisputable,  and  can  afibrd  to  admit 
the  obhgations  due  to  De  Sacy  and 
Akerblad,  his  pioneers  in  the  undertak- 
ing, not  less  than  to  relinquish  any  pro- 
perty in  the  matured  system  oi  ptimetjo 
mterpretaticm;  which,  though  clearly 
growing  out  of  his  (Dr.  Young's)  re- 
sults, is  founded  on  principles  to  which 
his  method  of  analysis  could  never  ^vs 
conducted. 
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The  ii0Kt  rooiftnsMo  circumstatnco 
to  be  noticed  »,  that  M.  ChaippoIIioo, 
in  ha  pidilieatioa  of  1821,  (which  wb0 
inpprcMcd,  and  for  our  knowledge  of 
tiie  existence  of  which  we  are  beholden 
to  M.  Kbpn^oth,*^)  two  ;^ears  after  that 
of  Dr.  Yotmj^s  exposition,  denied  the 
existence  of  the  phonetic  principies, 
of  which  he  soon  became  the  great 
matorer;  insisting  that  the  sacred 
E^rptian  characters  were  *«  signs  of 
^ungty  not  signs  of  sounds,**  In  anoth^ 
jear,  however,  appeared  bis  letter  to 
M.  I>acier,f  a  composition  displaying 
genius  and  ac<]uirem8nts  of  the  highest 
Older,  in  winch  the  pnblic  were  pre- 
sented  with  an  extended  hierody- 
phic  as  weD  as  an  enchorial  alphabet, 
grofBided  (m  uniform  principles,  and 
capable  of  umversal  appKc^tion,  at 
leMt  00  ^  as  the  decipherment  of  pro- 
per names. 

The  immediate  cause  of  ChampoU 
Ikxi's  clnnge  of  opinion,  and  of  lus  rapid 
sKcesB,  must  not  here  be  passed  over, 
tfehoif^  he  appears  himself  to  have 
lost  Sight  of  it  It  is  precisely  anafo- 
goQs  to  that  which  pointed  out  to  Aker- 
Ued  the  groups  from  whence  he  de- 
rived  the  first  enchorial  alphabet  The 
name  of  Cleopatra  was  clearly  identi- 
fied  by  Mr.  Bankes  on  the  obelisk 
brought  by  Bslzoni  firom  PhOas,  by 
meins  of  a  laborious  comparison  of 
fiMJUiuiients,  founded  on  Dr.  Young's 
prwwuB  detection  of  the  names  of 
Ploiemy  and  Berenice^  and  confirmed 
bf  a  Ore^  inscription  on  the  base  of 
tBB  obehsk.  A  ntbographic  copy  of 
the  iiMcriptioD,  having  the  identified 
name  moated  in  pencil,  was  trans- 
DBtled  by  Mr.  Bankes  to  the  Institute, 
thnwigh  M.  Letronne:  and  this  new 
name,  being  subjected  to  analysis  by 
ChampoDMo,  was  found  to  conrespona, 
letter  for  letter,  with  the  Greek  of 
Ckop&ira;  and  in  agreement  with  the 
iwee  of  the  same  charactors,  so  far  as 
they  appeared  \n  the  names  of  Ptole- 
my and  Beremee.|  it  abo  supplied 
tfae  alphabetic  value  of  mosC  of  the 
hSerogiyplBCg  which  Dr.  Young  either 
ttistook  or  passed  over.  The  number 
t)f  letter-valnes  thus  obtained  was  found 
enoi^  for  the  resolution  of  other  Greek 
and  Roman  names.     Each  name,  as 


it  gave  way  before  the  system,  added 
something  to  the  alphabet,  until  a 
complete  and  consistent  phonetic  se- 
ries  was  formed,  capable  of  unlimited 
application.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Cbampollion  should  have  suppreseod 
his  obfigation  to  Mr.  Binkee,  and  rebU 
ed  his  alleged  discovery  of  the  name 
on  the  Greek  inscription,  which,  of  it- 
seK  could  not  have  indicated  the  par- 
ticular  shield  of  Cleopatra  among  seve- 
ral cont^ned  in  the  hierodyphics ;  not 
less  than  that  he  should  afiect  to  have 
been  only  anticipated  in  publication, 
not  in  discovery,  by  Dr.  Young — with 
such  conclusive  proof  to  the  contrary' 
in  existence  as  that  adduced  by  Klap- 
roth.  His  rapid  and  masterly  con- 
ception of  the  system,  and  resolution 
of  its  principles,  when  once  he  saw 
occasion  to  admit  their  existence, 
make  it  all  his  own,  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  merits  of  those  who  had 
previously  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  those  principles,  but  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  resolve  them,  or  to 
form  just  conclusions  regarding  their 
extent.  It  appears  that  eight  months 
only  intervened  between  Champol- 
lion's  first  acquaintance  with  the  obe- 
li^ of  Phibe,  and  the  promulgation  of 
his  letter  tp  M  Dacier,  that  is,  firom 
January  to  September,  1822: — and 
when  this  brief  interval  is  compared 
with  the  matured  results  of  that  me- 
moir,  the  latter  must  be  viewed  as 
amongst  the  most  surprismg  examples 
of  genius  and  industiy  on  record^ 
Had  not  the  question  been  thus  taken 
up  by  such  a  man  as  ChampoDion,  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  that  it  could  never 
have  advanced  beyond  Dr.  Young*s 
inferential  exposition  of  1819.  It 
seems,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  ioi- 
probable  that,  were  it  not  for  that  ex- 
position, followed  up  by  the  detec 
tion  of  the  group  representing  the 
name  of  Cleopatra,  Champolhon's  ^ews 
would  ever  have  received  a  right  ^ 
rection. 

The  grand  step  was  now  taken; 
and  thenceforward  the  elucidation  of 
hien^ljTi^c  remains  proceeded  wilii 
rapidity.  The  monuments  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  of  their  Grecian  and 
Roman  successors,  were  classed  ac- 


»  Exam^D,  p.  3. 

f  Ste  "  Precis  dct  Sysleme  Hieroglyphique,"  ftc.    Paris,  1BS8.    Sd  ediliM. 
I  See  the  Right  Hon.  C.  P.  Yorke*8  aecount  of  this  transaction,  in  the  note  to 
thewoikofMr.  Salt 
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cat^Dg  to  tbek  respective'  antiquity, 
mnd  the  progress  of  E^ptian  art  de- 
termined. From  this  decisive  epoch, 
Dr.  Young,  aided  b)r  the  systematic 
labours  ot  Champolhon,  directed  his 
studies  successfully  and  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  enchorial  manuscripts; 
acquiring  new  and  unanswerable  proofe 
.  that  his  efforts  were  rightly  directed ; 
and  crowning  these  em)rt£,  and,  the 
labour  of  h^  valuable  life,  with  his 
««  Rudiments  of  an  {Egyptian  Diction- 
ary,"  in  the  enchorial  character,  which 
appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the  Rev. 
H.  Tattam*s  "  Grammar  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Langua^,"  in  1836.  He,  never- 
theless, continued  to  collect  and  pub- 
lish much  original  hieroglyphic  mate- 
rials;* leaving  the  interpretation  of 
them  to  his  more  succe^ul  rivaL — 
But  we  feel  called  upon  to  state,  by 
way  of  a  slight  counterpoise,  to  the 
peccadyioes  of  Champollion,  that  Dr. 
Young  never  fully  admitted  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  system  wliich  supphed  the 
defects  of  his  own  original  and  fiffida- 
mentel  ccmceptions ;  we  mean,  with 
regard  to  the  phonetic  hieroglyphics. — 
For,  our  learned  countryman  speedfly 
a^eed  to  his  rival's  comprehensive 
views  in  regard  to  the  general  alpha- 
betic force  of  the  enchnrial  characters, 
as  his  Interior  researches  and  publica- 
tions demcmstrate ;  and  in  this  respect, 
like  Champollion,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  relinquish  his  ori^^inal  opinion, 
that  both  the  hieroglyphic  and  encho- 
rial characters  were  ideographic,  or 
signs  of  things  rather  than  of^  sounds, 
with  the  exception  of  limited  alphabets, 
or  syllabaries,  used  for  the  ez^H^ssion 
of  proper  names  and  words  in  foreign 
languages. 

The  OTiginal  discoverers  assumed  the 
Coptic  to  be  the  language  of  the  hiero- 
c)  jfphics ;  and  if  the  existing  Coptic  be 
Uie  legitimate  representative  of  the 
tonffue  of  the  Pharaohs — ^a  foct  admit- 
ted oy  all,  except  those  scholars  whose 
dehgnt  is  to  amuse  themselves  with 
staraing  theories — the  chain  of  Egyp- 
tian literature,  during  a  }>eriod  of  9600 
years,  or  from  about  the  eighteiaith  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era  until  the 


presei^  time,W0cdd  a^qpear  imbrokeD ; 
and  it  furnishes  a  parallel  coequal  in 
antiquity  and  duration  with  t^e  sacred 
and  prolane  literature  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  Coptic  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
present  us  with  the  Coptic  or  Eg>'ptan 
dialects,  as  they  were  knowa  m  the 
a^  of^the  latest  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions and  enchorial  writing,  (when  the 
enchorial,  or  ancient  nati<»al  character, 
became  finally  superseded  by  the  pre- 
sent Coptic  alpnabet,)  and,  conee- 
quently,  with  tne  data  for  rendering 
the  hieroglvphic  and  ^ichorial  alpha- 
bets, if  well  established,  available  ibr 
the  interpretation  of  the  latter  inst^cip- 
tions  and  papyri ;  and,  more  remotely, 
in  reference  to  those  of  the  ages  before 
the  language  had  sufiered  the  changes 
and  com^tions  necessarily  incidental 
on  the  sojournment  of  the  Jewish-  na- 
tion, and  the  successive  Persian,  Ma- 
cedonian, and  Roman  dominationsw^ — 
For,  it  is  not  to  be  suppofc>ed  that  the 
tonmie  of  the  Pagan  inhabitants,  the 
authors  of  the  inscriptions  and  of  the 
enchorial  manuscripts,  remained  in  its 
original  purity  at  a  time  when  that  of 
the  Christians  (whose  descendants  of 
the  present  day  proclaim  themselves, 
by  their  physical  conformation,  to  be 
the  true  representativeB  of  their  mum- 
mied and  scfdptured  ancestcns)  was  a 
mongrel  language ;  retaining,  however, 
unquestionable  proo£i  of  its  descents— 
We  here  dificr  from  the  opinion  of 
Champollion  and  his  disciples,  that 
the  inscripticMis  present  no  variation 
of  lanffuage  from  the  age  of  Seeos- 
tris  till  that  of  Antonius ;  and  we  iiilly 
agree  with  MM.  Klaprothf  and  Ja- 
nelli,|  that  under  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Persians,  the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Cae- 
sars, it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  differ- 
ent :  although  we  cannot,  with  the  first 
mentioned  writer,  consent  to  follow  the 
course  of  corruption  to  the  Arabian  do- 
mination, (Examm,  p.  16,)  having  be- 
fore us  the  Biblical  versioDB  fourcenUi- 
ries  older. 

We  must  likewise  dissent,  until  evi. 
dence  be  adduced  to  thecontrary,  from 
the  view  advanced  by  Janelli,  Count 


♦  See  "  Hieroglyphics"  of  the  Egyptian  Society,  and  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  18-23  1^.    Plates  I  to  ao. 

t  Examen  Critique,  dtc.    Paris,  1839. 

t  Alcune  Cluestioni,  &c.  ^'eapoItJ  1830.  See  Report  on  this  System,  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Vol.  III.  Part  I. 
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iBi  tke  ImntA  author  of 
Ite  treatise  cd  •^Tbe  Enchorial  Lan- 
guage of  Egjpt,*'f  that  the  sacerdotal 
mui  vulgar  toagiies^-the  hierodvphic 
and  enchcxia) — ^were  mihcally  cmlerent 
koguages.  Anoioot  wnle»  oniibmily 
■pc«k  of  the  several  kinds  of  writing 
cr  ktten  (ypa^p«ra)  used  in  Egypt, 
BOt  oi  sevml  Umgttagesy  as  Herodo- 
tDB,  Maaetfao,  EratosSienes,  the  Ro- 
wtta  lx]0criptioo,  Diodoms*  Clemene, 
and  Porphyry.  Manetho^  as  quot- 
ed hy  Joeepfans  and  Syncellop,  |  in- 
deed, mentioDB  the  sacred  and  yvA- 
gir  dialects;  but  this  we  believe  to 
refer  toa  difibreooe  between  the  hiero- 
IjTaphic  and  enchoria],  not  much, 
n  at  all,  exceeding  that  between  tile 
ezisCnig  4iialects  of  the  Coptic ;  a  dlf- 
iansDce  probably  arising  from  the  siw 
pedor  antiqui^  of  the  hierographic. 
Eratosthenes  calls  the  language  of  the 
SKred  Tbeban  seulptofs,  simply  *«tbe 
Egyptian;"  §  and  Tacitus  acquaints 
OS  that  the  exploits  of  the  great 
Ehanipsee,  were  sculptured  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  countnr — patrium  s^- 
nooem.  If — the  wora  patrium  being 
here  eqtKvalent  to  that  of  **  Enchorial" 
mk  the  j)illar  of  Rosetta ;  in  reference 
to  the  natioeal  characters.  So»  P<»- 
flqrry  (de  Vit&  Pythagor.)  tells  us 
there  were  three  modes  of  writing  **  the 
kMpid^of  the  Egyptians." 

^ypt,  like  all  ooier  pronitive  na- 
tisos,  had  its  peoidiar  race  and  Ian- 
goage,  and,  hke  most  of  them,  its  sev- 
eral lamdies  and  dialects.  The  first 
of  these  propositioas  is  demonstrable 
Iran  the  ethno-geographical  detail  o^ 
the  tenth  chaptw  of  Ckniesis,  in  which 
wo  find  those  names  of  the  offiipring 
of  Mizraim,  Patfarusim,  NapthuhiBi, 
Capteorim,  &Cn  which  were  perpeto- 
atad  in  the  chMographical  nomencla- 


ture of  Egypt :  the  second,  from  Urn 
proved  existence  of  three  distinct  d^ 
lects,  in  the  age  of  the  versions  alluded 
to  i^ove — the  Bashmuric,  or  lower 
Egyptian ;  the  Sahidic,  or  Thebaic ;  and 
the  Coptic,  properlv  so  called,  or  the 
Memphitic.  *  Tms  hist  mentioDed  feet 
is  conchistve  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
parent  ton^fue,  however  varied  or  cor- 
rupted in  Its  descent ;  while  it  is  con- 
finned  by  another  feet  not  less  remark- 
able, because  in  com{^ete  keeping  with 
-the  results  of  hierog^vphic  discoveiy. 
The  alphabet  used  in  the  expression  of 
the  several  dialects,  although  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  Greek  alphabet, 
ftgm  which  it  is  priocipally  derived,  in 
fc«gth,  when  reduced  to  its  inter- 
changable  lettera,  is  found  to  repre- 
sent the  primitive  hieroglyphic  alpha- 
bet, which  does  not  go  beyond  twelve 
or  thirteen  original  sounds.  In  fine, 
the  Bashmuric,  so  fer  as  the  scanty 
remains  of  that  rude  dialect  permit  us 
to  jud^  is  the  nearest  existing  repre- 
sentative of  the  hierogfyphic  of  the 
monuments,  and  the  SMdie  of  the 
Demotic  or  Enchraial  inscriptions; 
while  the  Coptic  or  Memphitic  seems 
to  supply  a  rarther  link  in  'descent  by 
its  closer  affinity  with  the  language  of 
the  Ptolemies.  This  phildo^caJ  de- 
partment of  the  inquiry  has  been  ma- 
terially promoted  hy  the  vahiable 
Coptic  lexiocns  of  TattamlT  and  Pey- 
ron,  and  hj  the  faieTOj^yphic  researches 
of  Salvolini,  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  and 
Sharpe. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  materials 
from  the  quarry  to  the  edifice  ;  notic- 
mg  the  several  staffes  of  the  discovery, 
from  its  birth  until  it  became  an  avail- 
able and  profitable  appendage  to  his. 
torical  fiterature— so  fer  as  appeared 
necessary  to  enaUe  our  readers  to  sep. 


•  Etudes  sur  l*Ecriture,  Ac.  dc  I'Bgypte.    Paris,  1834. 

t  Thif  excellent  paper  appeared  In  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  No.  % 

t  See  '  Ancient  Fragments/  p.  168.  Joseph,  contr.  Apion,  lib.  i.  Syncellot 
6d  Par.,  p.  40. 

f  Syncell.  p.  147.  II  Anna!,  lib.  2. 

«•  It  1:$  with  feelings  of  high  satisfaction  that  we  perceive  that  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Taitam  are  about  to  be  extended  in  a  way  which  is  likely  to  prove  equally 
serviceable  to  the  cause  of  Biblical  and  to  that  of  Egyptian  literature,  by  a 
Jisjfkge  to  Egypt,  underthe  sanction  and  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  with 
a  view  to  completing  the  Coptic  Scriptures  and  Lexicon,  from  the  unpublished 
and  unknown  manuscripts  which  ab'>und  in  the  Egyptian  monasteries.  We  have 
seen  testimonials  in  favour  of  ibe  plan,  and  of  Mr.  Tattam's  unauestjooable  com- 
petency, signed  by  all  our  leading  philologists  and  Egyptian  scholars,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  irresistible.  The  certainty  of  anottier  complete  version  of  the 
Scriptares,  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  being  one  of  the  re»'ults,causes  it  to 
he  an  object  of  national  importance,  which  it  isinciunbent  on  any  GfovernmenI 
Id  promote,  independently  of  its  literary  and  antiquarian  interest 
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arate»  and  to  fino  a  jaalt  view  o^  the 
claims  of  the  <HiL[iDal  promoten. 
Without  waiting  further  to  follow  the 
various  steps  whereby  our  ac<}uaint- 
ance  with  tne  Egyptian  laiiguage  has 
been  advanced,  and  the  metlKNl  of 
hieroglyphic  analyeos  improved  upoD, 
we  shall  at  once  direct  the  attention 
of  our  readera  to  the  historical  frames 
work  by  which,  as  already  intimated, 
the  phonetic  system  has  been  mainly 
rendered  available  to  the  purposee  of 
history,  through  the  chrcmoWical  re- 
ference of  the  monuments  and  of  the 
sculptured  representations  of  different 

It  IS  now  just  twenty  years  smce 
the  first  discoveiy  by  Mr.  Bankes.  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  important 
of  all  the  known  hierpglyphic  records 
— ^the  chronological  succession  of  the 
Pharaohs,  recorded  on  portions  of  a 
wall  in  a  ruined  palace  at  Abydos. 
The  original  fragments,  in  common 
with  the  fundamental  record  of  Ro- 
setta,  are  now  the  property  of  our  Na- 
tional Museum— an  acquisition  whiclv 
for  antiquity  and  historical  interest 
and  importance,  may  be  almost  ranked 
wiUi  an  onginal  autogra^  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  the  Book  <^  Judges^ 

It  was  inunediately  obviooi  that  the 
former  (the  Tablet  of  Abydos)  con- 
sisted of  series  of  rojral  names  or  titles 
enclosed  in  ^Iqitical  scrolls,  like  the 
Ptolemaic  names  and  titles  on  the  pil^ 
lar  of  Rosetta,  and  other  monu- 
ments; and  Dr.  Young  fell  into  the 
mistake  of  connecting  the  termina* 
ticHi  of  those  lists  with  the  time  of 
PsammetLchus  and  his  successors,  who 
jnreceded  the  Persian  eooquests  in  the 
sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  because  the  |»enominal  shield  of 
the  Soane  saro^hagus,  and  of  the 
tomb  whence  it  was  derived  (that 
opened  by  Belzani),  which  Dr.  Young 
had  erroneously  referred  to  Psanmiis, 
the  successor  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  oc- 
cupied the  third  place  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  middle  line  of  the  Tablet 

The  improved  principles  of  CJham- 
pc^on,  howevar,  soon  corrected  this 
mistake;  and  that  schdar  ascertained 
that,  instead  of  a  series  of  phonetie 
names,  as  Dr.  Younff  had  conjectured, 
the  Tablet  of  Abydos  represented  a 
succession  of  row  titles  or  pr^es, 
the  same  which  appeared  connected 
with  the  respective  phonetic  names  of 
their  possessora,  on  seoarate  mcmu- 
ments ;  and  wluch  are  oy  this  most 


remarkable  reeord  wferrodte  teaaoM 
order  ofsuccessioDin  which  they  are 
found  in  histoiy. 

The  tCTmination  of  the  Tablet  was. 
by  this  discovery,  at  once  raised  from 
the  close  ci  the  monarchy  to  that  of 
the  ffreat  eighteenth  dynasty  of  The* 
ban  kings ;  and,  as  the  shields  whieli 
appear  on  most  of  the  principal  monu- 
ments were  found  registered  on  this 
record,  the  probable  antiquity  and  the 
relative  ages  of  those  monuments,  and 
consequently  the  progress  of  £^3rp. 
tian  art,  soon  becan»e  settled  queatiaiis* 

The  g^ieral  principles  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic chronologicaf  records  were 
ascertained,  and  the  second  grand 
step,  not  less  important  than  that 
which  proved  a  hiero^yphic  alphabet- 
ic ^stem,  was  taken.  And  although 
in  ChampoUion's  reference  of  the  cat- 
alogued monumental  series  to  histoay, 
he  committed  some  UBStakes  and  over- 
sights  not  less  glarmg  than  those  of 
Dr.  Young,  the  feet  was  indiqnitable^ 
that  we  li^d  before  us  a  c(mtempofaiy 
hieroglyphic  index'  to  the  chronobgy 
of  the  monuments,  which  belonged  to 
that  remote  age  to  which  the  voice  of 
history   refers   the   gkry   of 


discovery  of  other  contempo- 
rary hierc^lj/phic  lists,  by  Mr.  Willan- 
soQ  and  Mr.  Burton,  (in  the.  temple  of 
Kamak,  the  palaces  of  the  Memno- 
nium  and  Medinet  Abon,  and  the 
tombs  at  Benihassan),  althoofffa  not 
so  methodically  disposed  as  wat  of 
Abydos,  soon  ahun^uitly  authenticated 
the  latter ;  and,  moreover,  eztoided 
the  ezistoig  portion  of  it  both  in  9m- 
cent  and  descent ;  and  the  partial 
errors  of  ChampoUion  were  rectified 
by  our  coimtmnen.  The  oriffinai 
scope  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  and  the 
number  of  royal  shields  that  it  con- 
tained, were  manifest,  notwithstanding 
the  obliteration  of  the  coounence- 
ment ;  and  the  deficient  portion  was 
supplied  from  the  other  lists,  in  the 
copy  published  in  the  second  part  of 
the  second  vdume  of  the  IVanBaetioni 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  literature,  by- 
Mr.  CuHrnKsre.  It  was  found,  that  in 
this  Tablet,  and  the  supplemental  re- 
cord of  Medinet  Abon,  we  possess  an 
original  chronological  series,  ascend- 
ing thirteen  reigns  above  the  acces- 
sion of  Amos  and  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, and  desaending  nineteen  nigm 
below  that  of  Amos — beiv  se?«B 
reigns  bekw  the  point  at  which  thm. 
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TiM6t  cf  Abydos  tdrmiostss.  Id  othor 
vndfl^  we  have  befioreiM  the  flcu^ptured 
odfiBal  of  the  Bncceaaon,  deecencHng 
tDtbedoBe.of  the  nineteenth  dynasty 
d  Dioqnlites*,  which  Joeephus  haa 
tnoscnbed  from  Manetho,  the  Egyptian 
inlomn,  in  faia  fiiat  book  againat 
A]Mi;  and  which  Josephni,  in  covn- 
DHD  with  all  Original  antnoritiea,  refen 
to  the  thooeand  yean  which  separated 
the  a^  of  Abraham  and  SdknnoD,f 
iaohiding  the  foundera  of  all  the  great 
Milptved  moncBienta.  Such  were 
tho  soorcee  wfaenee  Manetho  deckrea 
tint  his  hiatory  of  the  dynastiea, 
faooded  on  the  reeocda  of  the  Egyptian 
Twpieai  Was  originally  derivea:  so 
tktamore  complete  comboratkm of 
aaeiflnt  histGry  than  that  which  baa 
beiQ  so  WQodeifeUy  reatoied  to  ns, 
eaoDot  w^  be  imagmed. 

HadnottheatitfementBof  Manetho, 
iMphoB,  and  aDnaSar  paasagea  of  pri. 
mimt  histoiT  deeeended  to  ns,  these 
alncRb«7  mondbeiital  m^ords, 
vbieh,  as  already  noticed,  hare  no 
pmflel  for  aaiiquity  and  importance, 
enept  in  the  contemporary  seusred  an- 
ub  of  the  Jevra,  would  neceasarily 
bive  remained  Ibrever  an  inaohible,  or, 
peiiiiDB,  mmoCic^  myatery,  and  pho- 
nelieoiscoveiy  been  useless  for  {HDoing 
tbo  faiBtoiy  of  remote  agea. 

osai  statemeBts  pr^iaie  ub  for  the 
pranoos  qneation,  wfthoot  whidi  no 
wovary  waa  ever  matured — ^what  it 
is  tfait  we  eoKpeet— to  what  definite 
ead  are  our  inqoinee  directed  1  The 
(gystittKMi  of  a  i^ianetic  system  of 
bianglypfaica  waa  natoiaL  Its  ezist- 
flBto  was  even  assorted  by  ancient 
wnten,  although  hardly  suspected  by 
the  modems,  till  the  Egyptian  and 
Giaek  texta  of  the  pfllar  of  Roeetta 
were  seen  in  juxtaposition.  The  ex- 
pectation that  the  same  hierodypUca 
nBtained  records  important  to  matovy, 
wasabo  natural;  and  that  such  waa 
the  fcot  was  equally  aosoitod  by  the 
aaeientB-^lgyptian,  Greek,  and  Ro. 
DWi  But  in  the  absence  tk  the  histo> 
torieal  eoonterpartB,  this  expectatioo 
wnid  have  been  vague  and  uadeas. 

With  the  (Sreek  version  of  the  pfllar 
of  Rosetta  before  tbem«  tiie  ingenuity 
of  dee^kherers  rqilaced  the  wanting 
plmetic  powers  of  the  characters; 
wot  no  ii^^uity  could  have  replaced 
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the  Chre^  venioas  of  these  royal 
namea,  which,  by  connecting  them- 
aelvea  with  a  senes  of  titular  Indices, 
in  the  order  in  which  these  appear  in 
the  tablets,  give  us  Imtoricat  ccnnbina- 
tions  of  W(^  whereby  to  test  the 
aiphabetical;  and  hence  supply  us  in  a 
limited,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  hisUny, 
most  eflfectnal  manner,  with  the  lan- 
guage to  which  the  phonetic  principles 
are  applicable ;  and  thus  ehcit  new 
proofii  of  the  authenticity  of  these  prin- 
dplei^  and  of  the  integrity  of  ancient 
historians,  as  well  as  materials  for 
lectiiying  their  oversiff hts. 

In  efl^  the  hiero^y^c  and  Gre^ 
versions  of  the  succession,  provide  us 
with  means  for  testing  and  fvoving  the 
phonetic  system,  not  obtamaMe  from 
any  other  source.  We  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  original  series  of  words, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  same  series  writ- 
ten out  in  Greek  characten,  with  prrv 
bably  few  variations  beyond  those 
arising  from  the  pronunciation  of  the 
scribes.  Eveiy  word,  or  at  least  its 
place,  is  identmed.  This  could  akme 
result  from  corresponding  tables  of 
proper  names.  No  accumulation  of 
versioons  of  ccMnmon  language-— of 
words  and  iphnaes  which  change  theb 
order  in  toe  hands  of  eveiy  translator, 
oould  be  in  the  least  degree  so  ef^tual; 
and  we  are  accordingly  &r  more  certain 
of  the  corresponding  words  of  the  hie* 
roglyi^iic  and  Greek  Hsts  of  succession, 
tl^  we  are,  or  perhaps  ever  can  be,  of 
the  corresponding  wmds  of  anv  two  of 
the  three  verdons  of  the  fundamental 
record  of  Rosetta,  however  certain  of 
thejneneral  identity  in  substance. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  work 
which  has  given  occasion  for  the  pre- 
sent article.  Mr.  Oiry's  «<  Ancient 
Frag[ments,"  already  often  referred  to, 
consist  of  a  collection  of  those  state- 
ments from  primitive  writers,  <m)  which 
the  expectations  of  the  historical  disco- 
verer  are  based — eouaDy  those  of  the 
decipherer  of  the  brick  tablets  of  Baby^: 
kn  and  Nineveh,  and  the  sculptured 
records  of  PersepoHs,  as  tiiose  of  the 
hieroglyphic  dedpherer,  and  which 
died  reciprodd  Hght  on  each  other* 
This  collection,  moreover,  contains  the 
several  vendoos  and  varied  readmge  of 
such  statements,  which,  ahhon^  not 
unattended  by  omissionB  and  imperfee- 


*  Aadent  Fragments,  pp.  190  and  173,  dec. 
t  Jos.  Antiq.  1.  vilL  c.  6.  Contra  Apion,  lib.  1. 


Anc.  Frag.  pp.  159, 169,  et  seq. 
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tiOBs,  from  wfa&eh  no  ctnnpiktioii  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  research  can  be 
exempt,  are  brought  together  in  a  &r 
more  accassible,  digested,  and  useful 
&rm,  than  any  in  which  they  have  here- 
tofore  apf)eared. 

The  f^gyptian  department  is,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  most  attract^ 
ive.  The  dynasties  of  Monetho,  of 
which  we  now  possess  many  in  the 
texts  of  tho  original  contemporary 
Bculpturos,  appear  in  aU  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  found  scattered  in 
ancient  wnters,  disxwed  in  paraHel 
columns;  so  that  the  opening  of  an 
octavo  pe^re  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
felios  of  Josephus,  Eusebius,  83rnc^u69 
and  Bcaliger,  which  are  inaccessible  to 
all  but  the  slaves  of  hteratore  at  home, 
and  altogether  so  to  traveUers  abroad. 
To  these  are  added  the  collateral  state- 
ments of  Sanchoniatho,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  Eratosthenes,  and  the  old 
Egyptian  chronicle,  Chceremon,  Arta- 
panus,  and  Apion  of  Alexandria;  to- 
gether with  the  historical  and  scientific 
nraffments  relatb^  to  Egypt,  which  are 
to  De  found  in  other  Greek  and  Roman 
authorities. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  dr- 
onnstances,  the  labours  of  Ifr.  Cory 
were  directed  to  this  collection  soon 
«&er  those  of  the  hieroglyphic  deoi- 
phor^Ks  (Nfiginated,  and  were  brought 
to  partial  maturitv  nearly  in  time  to 
me^  the  historical  wants  of  the  latter ; 
for,  previously  to  the  appearance  of 
the  first  edition  m  1826,  althou^  the 
KJSDi&nX  principles  of  the  hiero^rphic 
records  of  succession  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  Champollion,  the  method  of 
icpplying  these  principles  was  still  in 
&  infimcy,  nor  had  the  coDateral  and 
connecting  records  of  Kanttk,  Beni- 
'  hassan,  a^  Medinet  Abon,  brought 
to  light  through  the  zeal  of  our  antiqua- 
rians resident  in  Egypt,  been  at  that 
period  discovered. 

An  authentic  copy  of  the  dynasties 
according  to  Afiidanus,  was  by  this 
i»eful  v^mne  placed  in  the  hands  of 
inquirers  and  traveUers ;  and  this  was 
accompanied  by  the  fragments  of  Ma- 
netho  from  Josephus,  tiie  remains  of 
the  Theban  chronicle  of  Eratosthenes, 
of  the  old  Egypti^  chronicle,  and  of 
the  correlative  Phoenician  necord  of 
Sanchoniatho.  The  mutilated  and  cor- 
nipted  transcripts  of  chronologers  were 
thus  fer  replaced  by  genuine  data, 
and  the  labours  of  inquirers  into  liiero^ 


glyphic  history,  both  at  hotae  and 
abroad,  promoted  by  easy  access  to 
the  originals,  miembairassed  by  specu- 
lations. 

In  16^  appeared  the  enteigedsd. 
cond  edition  of  the  cdlection;  and, 
although  a  lustrum  has  now  passed  over 
our  hc^ids  since  this  work  bos  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  learned  world,  and 
been  sdently  and  efifectively  protnotjn|f 
the  labours  of  the  historical  student,  we 
axe  not  aware  that  it  has  hitherto  been 
Blade  known  to  the  general  reader  as 
such  a  work  deserves ;  bat  it  is  never 
too  late  to  do  justice  to  a  treaties  of  the 
first  literary  neoessil^. 

The  present  edition  came  eut  after 
the  sun  of  the  two  original  liiefo. 
fflyphic  discoverers  had  set  for  ever, 
but  at  the  height  of  the  Etfyplam 
race;  and  it  &s  contributed  more 
than  any  other  work  of  the  times  to 
render  that  a  usefid  race  for  the  par- 
poses  of  history,  by  presenting  the 
written  versions  iA  the  recovered  liiefo- 
givphic  records  in  all  the  forms  in 
whidi  history  has  transmitted  them. 
The  first  edition  has  been  augmented 
fourfold,  and  tiie  versions  and  author- 
ties  which  we  have  already  mentjoned, 
together  with  many  others  relating  to 
figyptian  and  contemporary  hstory, 
have  been  added  to  its  oontenta.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  noticing  the  scien- 
tific fiiagments  from  Ptofemy,  Censo- 
linns,  Theon,  Berossus,  and  other  witt- 
ers, all  bearing  on  the  same  historical 
system. 

But  a  fow  obeervatioDs  on  Eg3rptian 
histcny  in  general,  its  claims,  natiB«i 
and  princndes,  and  the  results  to  wfaicfa 
these  will  conduct  us,  may  best  iHns. 
trate  our  subject  and  serve  the  caise 
of  inquiry,  besides  practically  demon- 
strating the  value  and  ntil%  of  the 
woik  before  us,  and  eliciting  data  for 
a  ixx)bable  restoration  of  the  original 
text  of  Manetho's  history,  from  the 
various  mutilated  and  oonflicling  ver- 
siixis  extant  in  llr.  CoiyVs  compQation ; 
an  object  which  the  hierogljrphic  verifi- 
cations of  Manetho  have  rendered  of 
extreme  importance-to  histcny. 

Eg3rptian  history,  as  set  forth  in  the 
remams  of  Manetho,  the  only  writer 
who  has  left  a  complete  outline  of  the 
subject,  is  distributed  into  thirty-one 
dynasties,  concluding  with  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  It  clearly  distin- 
guishes itself  into  two  portion^,  each 
oi  which  possess  equal,  although  vny 
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difemly  sroanded  daims  to  credibi* 
Hfy,  doifed  from  wboUy  distiDet  ciiteria 
antevideneea. 

Tbe  fint  of  tliese  portions,  of  which 
ve  haye  already  in  aome  measure 
trettsd,  is  the  moat  obscure  and  ud- 
nanageafalew  From  its  remoteness  in 
CisK,  from  its  want  of  connezioQ  with 
buwn  synchroBouB  histoiy,  and  in- 
smoch  as  it  can  be  tested  only  by 
the  conten^xiraiy  mcnumoital  tedtlets, 
it  is  the  most  obnoxioas  to  hypothesis 
and  theory.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
less  authentic,  add  is  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  the  annals  of  Egynt,  beingr 
tfce  mat  age  of  the  arts  and  empire 
of  the  Phaiaohs,  and  that  whaoh,  coo- 
,  has  received  the  most  ilhis- 
and  proof  from  hierogfyphic 
(fiscovery.  l£eroglyphic  discoveiy  has 
thns  replaced  the  contemporary  wit- 
aeases  which  the  records  oi  other  na- 
OQDs  siqyply  to  authenticate  the  second 
portion  of  the  histoiy,  to  winch,  in  a 
nore  particular  manner,  we  shall  pce- 
santly  advert. 

The  portion  of  which  we  are  now 
flpeaking  subdivides  itself  into  two 
parts — die  first  consisting  of  the  first 
thirteen  dynasties,  winch  are  excluded 
inxn  Manetho's  chronological  canon, 
fay  the  consent  of  ancient  writers,  as 
Ml  as  from  the  prhnaiy  succession 
of  the  monmnents ;  but  ^diich  occupy 
a  ooDateral  fdace  in  both.  The  se- 
cood  part  comprises  the  dynasties  of 
Muietbo's  canon  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  twentieth,  inehkhng  the  great  J^ho^ 
polite  fiunily.  It  is,  as  alrefjy  stated, 
fwuiw>ted  with  that  period  of  sacred 
histoiy  which  separates  the  ages  of 
Abiaham  and  Bolomoo,  and  in  xSb  an- 
lof  whioh,the  Kingsof  Egypt  are 
I  only  under  ue  general  title 
sfPfaaiaoh,  as  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
sf  Jacoband  Jos^ih,  of  Meses,  David, 
andBoIomoo. 

It  comprehends,  as  above,  the  early 
dynasties  from  tiie  fourteenth  down  to 
toe  dose  of  the  mneteenth  of  Dies* 
polites;  and  these  are,  accordin^y, 
the  hunts  which  the  Jewish  amahst^ 
assigns  to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs 
pRJwiiy  so  caHed.  To  this  period, 
andno  lower,  we  have  the  unbroken 
tabulated   succession  <A    tbe    monu- 


ments; and  here,  aeoordingiyf  tha 
connected  succession  of  Manetho,  who 
concludes  the  second  book  of  his  an- 
nals with  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
breaks  off  He,  however,  acquaints 
us  that  the  next,  (ur  twentieth  dynasty; 
consisted  of  Diospolites,  as  well  as  toB 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  and  was 
the  last  frmily  of  that  line :  and  we, 
accordingly,  find  the  tombs  of  a  num- 
ber of  uncatakffued  Ramses,  succes- 
sora  ofthoseoftheTableti,in  the  Ne. 
cropohsof  Thebes,  where  the  last  tea 
of  the  catalogued  kings,  the  line  of 
Ramses  L,  are  fomid  entombed.  The 
former  have  no  place  in  the  subsequent 
dynasties  of  luinetho^  of  which  w» 
possess  nearly  all  the  names,  and  there- 
lore  belongtothe  nameless  twentietb 
dynasty. . 

Agam,as  the  Diospolites  end  with 
this  dynasty,  the  records  of  the  Necro- 
polis of  Thebes  also  finish  with  the 
above-mentioned  kings,  none  of  those  of 
the  d3raastie8  after  i&  twentieth  being 
buried  thoe. 

Thus  &r  we  have  a  wonderhilly 
authenuticated  portion  of  histoiy,  not 
only  as  to  the  successicHi,  but  the 
years  of  the  reigns,  which,  so  &r  ae 
dates  appear  in  isolated  tablets,  criti- 
cally agree  with  Manetho.  Thus,  we 
&m1  a  tablet  of  the  Uoenty-^econd  oi 
Amos,  who  reigned  twenty-Jhe  yeai% 
according  to  that  historian ;  one  of  the 
iwerdif^hih  of  Thothmos  IIL,  an- 
swermg  to  the  Thmosis  of  Manetho, 
who  reigned  thirty-nine  years;  one  of 
the  tJwrtff-Mxik  of  Amenoph  IIL  or 
Kathek,  and  Rathotis  reigned  Atr%K 
Ttme  years :  one  of  the  sixty-second  of 
Ramses  11.,  or  Amon  me  Ramses, 
the  coMtructor  of  the  tablet  of  Aby- 
doseth  and  the  Rameses  Meiamoon  of 
M^nt^fifty  whose  reign  was  tixty-ms 
years-t  StUl,  from  &e  want  of  syn- 
chronous history,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  names  of  the  eaiiy 
Scr^tural  Pharaohs,  the  place  of  tb& 
great  line  in  time  is  &r  •  from  agreed  . 
to :  and,  whether  the  Exodus  of  tfad 
Jews  be  referable  to  the  beginning; 
middle,  or  end  of  the  eighteenth  ^. 
nasty,  are  quertbns  on  wnich  the  in* 
«enuity  of  writeis  has  not  yet  tried 
itsdi;   notwithstanding  tbe    evidence 


•  Collate  Joseph.  Antiq.  viil.  6,  with  Lib.  contra  Apion.  i. 
t  This  important  tablet  enriches  our  NaUonal  Museum.    It  is  fVom  the  last 
eoUeetionof  Mr.Salt. 
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cf  JoeephuB  and  all  the  oUest  ecdesi- 
istical  authorities  in  &your  of  the  first 
<£  these  q>inioxi8. 

We  shall  for  the  present  pass  over 
the  thirteen  early  contemporary  dynas- 
tiesy  and  devote  the  remainder  of  this 
article  to  the  second  portion  of  the  an- 
nals, as  of  more  immediate  importance 
to  general  history.  To  it  bc^tmg  the  dy- 
nasties named  hx>m  the  cities  of  Lower 
Sgypt,  frcnn  the  twenty-first  down- 
wards — ^I'anites,  Bubastites,  Saites, 
Bebennytes,  and  Mendesians ;  besides 
die  foreign  Ethioinan  and  Persian  dy- 
nasties. 

Of  these,  the  historical  names  of 
nearly  all  the  princes  (those  of  die  first 
ef  them,  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  ex- 
cepted), have  also  been  identified  on 
their  monumental  remains,  with  bkhS&t 
d^nt  diflference  in  style  to  mark  their 
restive  ages  compso^  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  great  Dioepolite  age; 
whereas,  the  monumental  records  ck 
the  general  succession  of  this  period 
are  wanting,  and  we  are  in  a  great  de- 

rdepemtent  on  written  h^toiy  for 
order  of  the  reigns,  confirmed, 
however,  in  a  variety  of  instances  by 
tZie  hieroglyphic  genealo^cal  Tablets. 

The  synchronous  records  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  are,  how. 
ever,  so  complete,  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  mterval,  that  wo  dre  in 
DO  want  of  monuments  to  verify  Egyp- 
tian history,  although  evidence  m>m 
that  source  is  in  many  cases  most  com- 
plete. 

The  sacred  writers  begin  to  give  the 
names  of  the  kings  of  E|[^  vn!(h 
Bhishak,  who  was  reigning  m  the  last 
{rears  of  Sokxnon,  and  took  Jerusalem 
m  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam;  and 
he,  accordingly,  ajppears  as  Sesonchis, 
die  first  king  of  Manetho's  twenty- 
second  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  while  lus 
monumental  counterpart,  Sheshonk,  is 
toaoA  on  the  sculptures  of  the  tem^ 
of  Kamak,  with  the  King  of  Judkh 
(having  the  title  of  Jowla  Melek) 
among  nis  captives.  The  So  and  Tir- 
hakah  of  Scripture  appear  in  the  Se- 
vechus  and  Taracus  of  the  twen^-fifth 
dynasty,  and  the  Necho  and  Hophra 
m  the  former,  in  the  Neco  and  Va-* 
ttfaies  or  Apries  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  and  of  the  Greek  historians ; 
while  all  these,  and  the  rest  of  their- 
ic^octive  lines,  have  left  moaumental 
remains. 

Of  the  twenty-first  dynasty  of 
Tanites  we  have  no  syncmonous,  or 


rather  connected  history ;  bat  we  have 
hierofflyphic  tablets  of  Mandoupfath* 
which  can  only  be  referred  to  Mendesi* 
Amendes,  or  Smendes,  its  founder; 
and  the  chroiidogical  place  of  this  &• 
milyb  sufficiently  detennined  by  those 
of  the  twenty-second  and  succeediQff 
dynasties,  all  of  Lower  Egsrpt,  as  weU 
as  the  twenty-first. 

The  synchronous  history  of  this  pe^ 
nod  affords  us  every  feicility  for  col- 
lating the  various  Egvptian  statem^ite, 
and  more  particulany  the  cqses  of 
Manetho's  history,  and  of  hence  deter- 
miningwhich  of  the  latttf  affixds  liie 
original  and  uncormpted  account,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  which  eidiibit 
not  merely  the  errors  of  transcrdieiB, 
but  the  systematic  corruf^ions  of  theo- 
rists, wIk)  admitted  original  evidence 
only  so  £ur  as  it  harmonized  with  their 
particular  views  on  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory.  And  this  being  ascertained,  it 
may  direct  us  to  the  true  veisiouB  and 
principles  of  the  an&als  with  refeieDce 
to  Uiose  portions  which  are  not  olv 
noxious  to  the  test  of  contemporaiy 
history.  By  this  }»t)cess  we  shall  also 
arrive  at  Ictherto  unnoticed  prooii  of 
the  high  place  in  which  Manetho 
should  ^  ranked  as  an  historian,  inde- 
pendently of  the  recent  monumental 
verifications,  and  which  ou^t  at  aM 
times  to  have  protected  him  ham  the 
doubts  and  freedoms  of  past  and  pre- 
sent criticism. 

This  portion  of  history  ascends  foor 
centuries  above  the  Ethiqiian  coo- 
quest  and  dynasty,  b.  c.  73:^  to  the  aoe 
of  Samuel,  Judge  of  Israel,  and  £- 
scends  an  equal  period  below  the  same 
epoch,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  in^asiGn  of  Egypt  \ff 
Alexander.  It  involves,  asabmre,  the 
scriptural  landmarks  of  the  reignb  oi 
Shishak,  So,  Tirhakah,  Necho,  and 
Hophra,  and  the  reigns  of  the  Pensan 
monarchs  from  Cambyses  to  Alex- 
ander, which  the  researches  of  the 
Greek  astronomerB  have  fixed  with 
mathematical  certainty;  so  that  we 
have  every  oportunity  of  investigatiBg 
it 

The  dynasties  of  this  period  may  be 
stated  as  foUows,  accordmj^to  the  data 
which  contemporary  Jewish  and  Qr^ 
cian  history  supphes  for  determndng 
the  correct  Egjrptian  versi<»  fom 
among  the  copies  of  Manetho  giv^i  by 
Afiicanus,  Eosebitffi,  and  Syncellus,  and 
brought  together  in  the  work  befae 
us:— 
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B.C. 

©y«. 

UU. 

XXL 

816. 

XXII. 

865. 

XXUI. 

776. 

XXtV. 

732. 

XXV. 

688. 

— 

676. 

XXVI. 

8». 

XXVII. 

406. 

XXVIII 

599. 

XXIX. 

.379. 

XXX. 

341. 

XXXl. 

332. 

Macedoa 

Relfos. 

Tr«    A. 

▼«nioM, 

Tanites,   • 

-        7 

130    0 

Afric.  fins. 

Bubastiies, 

9 

190    0 

Afric. 

Taniies,   - 

4 

89    0 

Afric. 

Saiies, 

1 

44    0 

Eus   Syn. 

Ethiops,    - 

-       3 

44    0 

Eus.  Syn. 

Ammec  res,  • 

1 

12    0 

Eus. 

Saites,      - 

.        9 

150    6 

Afik. 

Persiaos, 

-        8 

190    4 

Eos. 

Saites, 

I 

6    0 

Afric.  Eas.  Syn. 

Mendesians, 

4 

90    4 

Afric. 

Sebennyies, 

-       3 

38    0 

Afric.  Eos.  Chron. 

Persians, 

•       3 

9    0 

Afric. 

It  wiD  be  teen  from  the  foregdng  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kingi 

table  that  the  ddest  copy  of  this  por-  as  that  of   Phra    or    Pharaob,  ^  £e 

tioo   of   Manetho's    htsUHj,    that   of  cmn,'*  we  have  no  data  for  identifymg 

AfrieanuB,  furnishes  the  greatest  num.  that  prince  among  the  immediate  suc- 

ber  of  true  historical  periods,  so  that  cessors  of  Shishak  or  SesonchiF,  as  has 

it  WiXf  be  viewed  as  tiie  basis  for  re-  been  attempted  by  several  learned  mea 

itonig  the  oriffinal   series — rej^cing  Fourthly,  the  war  of  Tirhakah  or  Tai- 

tbe  mistakes  of  Africanus    from    the  racuB,    third    king  of    the  Elhiopian 

ether  copies,  as  contemporary  Hebrew  dynasty,  and  tlie  Sethon    of    Hcro- 

and  Grecian  histfiry  supply  the    en-  dotns  (II.  141),  against  Sennacherib, 

teria.  King  of  Assyria,  in  the  fourteenth  or 

These  cnteria    are,  first,  the  fliffht  fifteenth  year  of   Herekiab,  King  of 

of  Jeroboam  to  Shishak  or  Sesonchi?,  Judab,  (2   Kings,  xviii.  13.,  xix.  9. — 


the  founder  of  the  twenty^second  dy- 
aasty,  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Sokitnon,  (1  Kings,  xL  40.,  xii.  2. — 
2  Cfaron.  x.  2),  who  died  b.  c.  975. 
fiecmdly,  the  invasion  of  Judea  by 
Kusfaak  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam, 
Kii^  of  Jodah,  (1  Kings,  xiv.  25, 26. 
—2  Chron.  xii  2,  8,  4^,  b.  c.  971. 
Thirdly,  the  alliance  of  Hosea,  King 
flf  Israel,  with   So  or   Sevechus,  the 


Isaiah,  xxxvi.  1^ '  xxxvii.  9),  about 
B.  c.  710.  Fifthly,  The  invasion  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  by  Pharaoh 
Nccho,  fifth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty  of  Saites,  and  the  death  of 
Josiab,  King  of  Judah,  (2  Kings,  xxiiL 
29,  se7-— 2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  ef  ^ 
— Jerem.  xlvi.  2),  b.  c  607— Wl 
Sixthly,  The  alliance  of  Zedekiah,  the 
last    kmg   of  Judah,    with    Pharaoli 


second  king  of    the    twenty-fifth  or  Hophra,  (Jerein.  xxxvii.  5,  &c.),  Va- 

Etlnopian  djraasty,  three  or  four  years  phres  or  Apries,  seventh  king  of  the 

before  the  captivity  of  tbe  ten  tribes,  same  dynasty,  against  the  Babylonians, 

(2  Kmg8,  xvii.  4,  5b  6^  xviii.  9,  10),  about  b.  c  591.    Seventhly,  The  con- 

about    B.  c   722.      The  invasion  of  quest  of  Hophra  by  the  Babylonians, 

Jodea  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  in  the  and  the  captivity  of  Egypt  in  or  soon 


fifteenth  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah,  (2 
Chron.  xiv.  9.,  xv.  10),  b.  c.  941, 
preceded  this;  bat  tbe  name  Zerah 
oeiBg  evidently  the  general  titie  Se-ra, 
*8on  of  the  sun,*'  which  is  as  common 


afi»r  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Ne» 
buchadnezzar.  King  of  Babylon,  (ESzek, 
xxix,  27,  to  xxxD.  32.— l^erem.  xKv. 
30,  &c),  B.  c.  57at  Eightbty,  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians, 


*  Whether  this  king  was  an  Eihiop  or  a  Saltf ,  is  uncertain.  He  is  CfllUd  an 
Etbiop  by  Eusebius,  who,  nevertheless,  refers  him  to  the  XXVI.  or  Siite  dynasty. 

t  The  twenty-seventh  year  mentioned  by  Ezek^el,  xxix.  17,  has  been  usually 
referred  by  rhrono'ogcrs  to  the  captivity  of  King  Jeconiah,  from  which  he  prrv 
^et  in  general  takes  his  dates.  This  bri  n^s  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebucbtd- 
nezzar,  which  is  there  announced  as  about  to  commence,  to  b.  c.  570,  the  first 
year  of  Aroasis,  or  later;  and  Newton,  accordingly,  from  thence  computes  tht 
forty  years' captivity «  f  Egypt  (Ezek.  xxix.  13),  and  supposes  them  to  end  witbtha 
death  of  Cyrus,  b.  g.  529.  The  respite  of  Egypt,  until  the  final  cooq'^est  by  Cam* 
byses,  B.  c.  525,  would,  according  to  this  view,  be  four  years  only,  which  is  very 
improbable. 

Cyrits,  »Uhongb  a  conqueror,  was,  equally  with  Alexi^nder,  cnn?<idered  as  a 
deliverer  by  the  Jews  and  Egyptians— the  first  from  the  Babylonian  tyranny,  and 
te  latter  from  that  of  the  Persians. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  question  bat  that  the  forty  years'  captirity  of  Egypt,  Uka 
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and  setting  op  of  the  twenty-sevendi 
or  Persian  dynastjr,  in  the  last  year  of 
Amasis,  ninth  king  of  the  twenty, 
slzth  dynasts,  when  his  son  Psamme- 
tichus,  or  rsammenitus,  reigned  six 
months,  in  the  fifth  of  Camb3rse6,  kii^ 
of  Persia,  (Manetho,  eL  al),  b.  c  52£ 
All  these  dates  are  so  well  deter- 
mined as  to  admit  of  no  diflbrence  of 
opinion  sufficient  to  afifect  the  chro- 
nology of  the  series  of  d3mastie8,  while 
the  subsequent  dates  in  the  times  of 
the  Persian  empire,  are  known  to  be 


Manbtho. 

B.C.    DjnMty. 
1115  XXI.    Tanitet 
985  XXII.  Bubast. 


7  reigns    . 
1  Sesonchis    . 

3  OsoTthon 
8,  4.  5,  omitted 
6  Taclothis     . 
7,  8,  9,  omitted 

4  reigns    . 
1  Bochchoris 
I  Sabacon 
d  Sebichus 
3  Tarcus 

(Arameses) 
1  SiepUinates 
3  Nechepsos   . 

3  Nechao  I.    . 

4  Psammeticus 

5  Nechao  II.* 

6  Psammnihis 

7  Vaphris 
rPartamls) 

8  Amosis 

9  Psamme- 
[cherites 

535  XXVII.  Persians  1  Cambyses 
523  _-,  Magi    .      . 

531  3  Darius  Hystasp. 

486  3  Xerxes  I.     . 

466  4  Artabanaa 

464  5  Artax.  Loneim. 

484  N  6  Xerxes  ft. 

434  7  Sogdianos 

494  8  Danus  Nothus 

405  XXVni.  Saites  1  AmyrtAuos  . 
399  XXIX.  Mendes  4  Reigns 
379  XXX.  Sebbcn  3  Reigns 
360  (accession  of  Ochus  resulting  from 
Manetho.) 
341  XXXI  Persians  1  Artax.  Ochus 
389  — -  2  Arses      .      . 

336  — i>         3  Darius  Codom. 

338  Macedonians        Alexander 


947  

932  

907  — 

865  XXIII.  Tanites 
776  XXIV.  Saites 
.733  XXV.  Ethiops 

724  

710  

688  Etbiop  or  Saite 
676  XXVL  Saites 

669     

663     

655     

610     

601     

595     

576     

570     

536     


mathematically  detennined  by  eclipse 
and  the  evidence  ci  oontemporarr 
writerst  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  second 
statement 

We  shall  now  repeat  our  table, 
inserting  the  reignl  of  the  lesudmg 
dynasties  which  are  connected  witE 
synchronous  iustoiy,  viz.  of  the  twentv- 
second,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-eixuv 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirty-first;  and 
adding  the  Saite  and  Persian  reigns 
torn  Herodotus  and  the  Qreek  ( 


nomers. 

Yrt.    n. 

130    0 

33    OresuU  of  the  Tablets. 

15    0 

35    0 

15    0  result  of  the  Tablets. 

43    0 

89    0 

44    0 

8    0 

14    0 

33    0  result  ofTablcts&  chronology. 
12    0 

7    0 

6     0                       HERODOTtJS. 

8    OB.C. 

Yrs. 

m. 

,4b    0  671  1  Psamme4icus 

54 

0 

9    0  617  3  Nccoa 

16 

0 

6    0  601  3  Psammis 

6 

0 

19    0  595  4  Apries 

95 

d 

6    0                  

44    0  570  5  Amasis 

44 

0 

0    6  526  6  Psaminenitns 

0 

6 

HipPARCH.  and  Ptolxmt. 

3    0  535  1  Cambyses 

4 

0 

0    7                 

36    0  531  3  Darius  I. 

36 

0 

31    0  486  3  Xerxes 

31 

0 

0    7                  

40    0  465  4  Artax.  I. 

41 

0 

0    2                  

0    7                  

19    0  484  6  Darius  II. 

19 

0 

6    0  405  6  Artax.  11. 

46 

0 

30    4                 

38    0                 

369    7  Ochus 

31 

0 

3    0                 

3    0  338  8  Arostes 

3 

0 

4    0  336  9  Darius  IIL 

4 

0 

333      Alexander 

rhe  seventy  yean'  captivity  of  Judah,  terminated  about  the  accession  of  Cyrus  to 
the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  we  would  refer  both  to  the  same  date,  b.  c.  536,  when  tiis 
decree  of  Cyrus  was  issued ;  and  the  rather,  because  the  forty  years  had  particvlair 

•  The  reign  of  Nechao  II.  according  to  Syncellus ;  which  is  confirmed  by  a  hie- 
roglyphic stete,  produced  by  Roselliui  from  the  Florentine  Museum,  by  which 
it  ap^ars  that  the  period  from  the  Hid.  of  Nechao  to  the  XXX  Vth.  of  Anusis 
WIS  71  years. 
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WA  roteenee  lo  tbe  procedo^ 

taUe,  let  it  be  noted  that  we  find  a 
Uerogiyphie  tablet  of  the  twenty- 
ieoond  year  of  Shesbonkt  or  Sesoo- 
(kk  L,  to  wbom  history  aasiffiiB^twenty- 
oeyean  oolyy  and  one  of  uie  fifteenth 
of  Takeloth*  or  TaceQothe%  to  whom 
favtoiT  ffivea  thirteen  only.  But  the 
period  of  the  twenty-eeodnd  dynasty, 
ISO  years,  as  stated  by  Africanus, 
tzeeeds  the  sum  of  the  reigns  by  four 
ynn,  a  difo-ence  expUined  by  the 
rngns  of  the  two  princes  now  men- 
tiooed,  to  each  of  which  we  have  there- 
fare  added  two  yean,  raising  that  of 
TaeeDothes  to  the  monuments  number 
fifteen,  and  that  ef  Sesonchis  one  year 
hisfaer  than  the  moonmental  date. 
Of  Osorkon  or  Osorthon,  we  have  a 
tablet  dated  in  the  derenth  year,  his 
Uitofical  reign  being  fifteen. 

Of  Tirhakah,  Tharak,  or  Taracus, 
we  have  a  taUet  of  his  twentieth  year ; 
Me  ef  the  fi>rty-foartk  year  of  Am- 
ktfais,  or  Amasis,  one  of  the  sixth 
of  Cunbyses,  and  another  of  the  thirty- 
sbrth  of  DariuB  Hystaspei^  of  which 
tbose  of  Amausis  and  Darius  accurately 
determine  tike  reigns  of  these  princes. 

Itdiould  l>e  remaiked,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  time  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, that  there  is  litOe  or  no  diflfercnce 
m  the  Egyptian  statements,  except 
what  resmts  from  the  odd  montni, 
down  to  tbe  reign. of  Darios  Nothus ; 
winch  thu0  hi  sufficiently  agree  with 


the  math«matical  oaiK»  of  Hippar* 
duis  and  Ptolemy,  which  includes  the 
reigns  of  less  than  a  year  in  those  a( 
the  preceding  kings;  and,  that  from 
OchuB  to  Alexander,  the  same  corres- 
poEMience  holds  between  Manetho,  as 
preserved  by  his  oldest  copyist,  Afrv 
canus,  and  the  mathematical  state- 
ments ;  his  neriod  of  the  twenty-eigfath, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  native 
dynasties  Tsix^-fbur  years  and  four 
months,  which  are  placed  between 
the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  and  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus), 
answering  to  the  forty-six  veacs  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  first 
nineteen  ai  Ochus,  within  eight 
months;  while  his  residue  of  two 
years  for  tbe  reign  of  Ochus  in  Epypt, 
makes  up  the  twenty-one  years  ofthat 
I»ince.  To  Arses,  he  gives  three 
years  instead  of  the  two  of  the  nuithe- 
matical  canon,  and  this  compensates 
the  eight  months  deficient  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  while  both  accounts 
agree  in  assigning  four  years  to  Darius 
O)domannu8. 

It  is  to  be  remariced,  on  ihe  other 
hand,  that  the  Eusebian  and  SynceU 
line  versions  distort  this  part  of  the 
synchronous  Eg3rptian  a^d  Persian 
chronology.  The  version  of  Eusebius 
allows  forty-seven  years  and  four 
months  only  for  tbe  twen^-eigfath, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  dynasties 
from  the  death  of  Nothus  to  the  twen- 


reference  to  the  fugitive  Jews  in  Egypt,  (Jercm  xHI.  16.— xHil.  10.— xllv  37, 30,) 
whose  reiam  would  hence  synchronise  with  that  of  their  brethren  in  Babylon. 

Bnt,  ascending  forty  years  from  b.c.  536,  we  arrive  at  bo  576,  for  the  invasion 
ef  Egypt  by  tbe  Chaldeans,  or  two  years  after  the  37ih  of  tbe  reign  of  Nebnchad- 
nezsar,  b.c.  578,  which  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  date  intended  by  the 
prophet,  (Ezek.  xxix,  97)  which  relates  exclosively  to  tbe  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Nebttchadnezsar  to  repay  him  for  his  services  against  Tyre* 

It  comes  in  between  the  prophet's  dates,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  Jeconiah'i 
captivity,  and  tbe  last  date  in  the  prophecy  is  the  twenty-fifth  ycjr  of  th«»t  cap- 
tivity, B.C.  572,  which  is  expressly  stated  to  be  the  I4th  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xL  1). 

By  raising  the  Egyptian  captivity  to  b.c.  576  from  b  c  570,  we  raise  the  end  of 
the  feign  of  Apries,  Vaphres,  or  Hopbra,  to  tbe  same  date,  (Jerem.  xliv.  30), 
or  six  years  antertor  to  the  accession  of  Amasis.  This  is  rfie  difference  between 
the  reigns  of  Vapbres  as  stated  by  Africanns,  nieeteen  years,  and  by  Herodotus 
aad  Eosebins,  twenty-five,  and  will  hence  leave  his  aecession,  b.c  595,  where 
the  latter  have  placed  it. 

If,  with  Syneellus,  we  assign  fifty  years  to  Amasis,  instead  of  fortv-four,  with 
Herodotus  and  MaBetho,the  accessioikof  that  prince  will  ascend  to  the  Egyptian 
captivity.  Bat  we  must  not  depart  from  the  older  authorities.  And  Helianicut, 
who  visited  ^ypt  before  Herodotus,  explains  the  difficulty  in  a  passage  pre* 
«erved  by  Athenaeus,  <Deip.  xv.)  He  leta  us  know  that  a  prince  named  ParU- 
mis  (doubtless  the  Patarbemis  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  II.  162),  ruled  Egypt 
immediately  before  Amasis. 

Father  Pevron  has,  accordingly, placed  Partarais  between  Vaphres  and  Ama- 
•is,  and  assigned  him  a  five  years'  reign ;  and  that  an  Intermediate  king  reigned 
is  evident  from  the  3d  Psarametic  of  the  monuments,  whom  Rosellini  makes  the 
same  with  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  htt¥>kose  daugkUr  was  the  queen 
«f  Amasis,  according  to  the  more  accurate  Wilkinson. 
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tietli  of  OchiM^  winch  is  eigfateen  yean 
riiort  of  the  truth,  and  reduces  the 
reign  of  Artaxerzes  Mnem(m  from 
fer^-eixto  twenty-eight  years.  The 
same  coi^^  assigDs  an  Egyptian  reai- 
doe  of  SIX  years  to  Ocmis,  thereby 
lengthening  his  reign  from  twenty-one 
to  twentjT-eix  years.  In  the  ohr^iicle 
of  .Euaebius  toese  erfcws  are  partially 
corrected,  as  will  be  seen  m>m  th^ 
periods  assigned  in  it  to  the  lattar 
dynasties.  The  reign  of  Ochus,  how- 
ever, remains  twenty-six  years,  and 
the  excess  is  taken  oft  that  of  Mne- 
mon,  his  j^edecessor,  to  whom  forty 
years  are  assinied  instead  of  for^-six. 
SynceUns  has  the  same  number, 
foi^  yearsi  for  Mnemoo,  while,  fol- 
lowmg  what  he  tenas  the  ecelesiasti. 
cal  canon,  he  cuts  down  that  of  Ochus 
to  five  yeam:  and  it  should  fonther 
be  observed  that  both  these  chronicles, 
followed  by  the  modems,  raise  the 
oommenceoient  of  the  twenty-ninth 
dynas^  to  the  reign  of  Darius  No- 
iQUs,  whereas  it  is  clear  from  Dio» 
dorus  (xiv.  19,  d5».  79)  that  this  dy- 

ndid  not  b^^  until  after  the 
of  Cyrus  the  younger  from  his 
brother  Artaxerzes  Mnemoo,  in  agree- 
Maneth.  Afric.     Ens. 


BMDt  with  Manetho,  ateoidiiig  to  the 
copy  (tf  AfricanuB. 

It  is  also  important  to  notiee  that 
Manetho's  Egyptian  reign  of  Camby* 
ses  is  six  years  in  the  copy  of  AftU 
can».  Tikis  exceeds  the  truth  \ff 
two  years,  yet  becomes  an  additional 
proof  of  his  int^rity  as  an  histonan, 
because  it  agrees  with  the  reign  of 
Cambyses,  as  it  appears  on  the  hiero- 
glyphic tablets,  the  original  source  of 
Manetho's  history,  as  he  himsdf  de» 
dares.  It  is  not  the  lull  reign  of 
Cambyses,  which  was  eight  years,  i». 
clusiyely  of  the  seven  months  of  the 
Magian  conspiratore ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  accuracy  oi  Manetho  in  cojiy. 
in^  the  mooument  has  led  him  mto 
this  error. 

As  the  question  regarding  the  Psr- 
sian  reigns  from  the  accesnon  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon  is  of  great  import, 
anoe  to  history,  and  was  misunder- 
stood even  by  Scajiger,.  in  whose  age 
the  mathematical  canon  of  Hi^^iarclHw 
and  Ptdemy  had  not  been  recovered, 
we  shall  here  state  them  according  to 
the  several  authorities  above-mentiOD- 
ed,  adding  to  them  the  numbers  of  the 
patnar^Micephonis and  Scaliger* 
Syn.      Niceph.    Seal.     Hip.  Ptol. 


Yrs.  m. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Yrs. 

Artax.  Mnemon    46    4 

40 

40 

40 

48 

46 

Artax.  Ochus        21 

26 

5 

22 

2a 

21 

ATMS                           3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

Darius  Codom        4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

73    4 


76 


55 


72 


76 


73 


It  is  hence  evident  that  Manetho's 
chronology  of  the  times  of  the  Persian 
empire,  preserved  by  writers  whose 
errors  it  exposes,  is  fully  as  accurate 
as  that  of  tiie  celebrated  astronomer 
Hipparcfaus,  who  Hved  in  the  next  cen- 
tuiy-^-«  tolerably  good  criterion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  monumental  verifiea- 
tioQs,  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of 
the  Eigyptian  annalist,  and  of  the  high 
vahie  of  every  name  and  number  of 
bos  histoiy,  if  we  possessed  them  in  an 
uncomipted  state,  as  well  as  of  the 
utility  o€  eveiy^  w^lUfounded  attempt  to 
restore  his  original  data  and  system. 

The  celebrated  chronological  table 
of  the  Chaldean,.  Persian,  and  Graeco- 
Egyptian  Kings,,  and  Roman  Empe- 
rprs,  originated  by  Hipparchus  in  the 
second  century  B.eL,  was  continued 
by  Claudius  Ptolemy,*  in  the  second 


century  of  the  Christian  era..  The  re« 
covery  of  this  record  has  enabled  mod- 
em chrondogera  to  cdrect  the  mi». 
takes  of  the  ecclesiastical  historianfi> 
and  accnrat^y  to  connect  the  histories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  • 
may  be  proved  to  be  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  as  it  was  derived  from 
the  same  Egyptian  school  with  the 
chronokgical  record  of  Mane^io :  and 
a  few  MMervatioas  regarding  it  wfll 
conduct  us  to  ikrther  elucidations  of 
that  historian. 

The  record  in  questico,  which  will 
be  found  at  page  83  of « Ancient  Frag- 
ments,' accompanied  by  two  spuriooB 
ecclesiastical  versions  from  ^pceDcB, 
which  were  used  by  the  early  Christian 
chronographers,  is  adjusted  from  the 
eclipses  observed  by  the  Chaldean  and 
Greek  astronomers,  registered  in  the 
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calendar  of  the  Egyptian,  or  uninter- 
cakted  year  of  865  dajra,  which  re- 
ceded through  the  eeafloos,  in  the  space 
of  a  raniciitor  cycle  of  1461  erratic,  or 
1460  fixed  years  of  965i  days,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  passage  from  Censori- 
nai^   cited  in    « Ancient  Fragments,* 

It  ai^>eai8  from  Censorinus  (Anc 
Frag,  pw  327,^  that  this  period  was  re- 
newM  in  the  Jidian  quadriennium, 
ju  IX  136—140;  and  to  this  date 
(when  the  Thoth,  or  first  day  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  corresponded  with  the 
twentieth  of  the  Julian  July,)  which 
coincided  with  the  accessifm  of  Anto- 
nius  Phis,  the  astronomical  canon  of 
Hi^qiarchuB  was  continued  hy  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy. 

This  was  the  fundamental  and  most 
commonly  received  canicular  epoch, 
and  the  cycle  at  that  time  renewed, 
which  necessarily  originated  b.  c.  1325 
— 1821,  was  known  as  the  period  of 
King  Menophres,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  of  an  unpublisl^  manuscript 
of  the  astronomer  Theon  of  Alex- 
andria, given  in  ^  Ancient  Fragments,' 
p.  829 ;  and  the  age  of  this  Moiophres 
coincides  with  tmit  of  Moeris,  one  of 
the  great  in^Nrovers  of  C^yjP^^  sci- 
ence, whose  death  was  datrnToOO  years 
before  Herodotus  visited  Egypt  (IL 
13)  in  the  fifth  centmy,  b.  a,  so  that 
Menophres  and  Mcens  are  no  doubt  the 
same  Monarch. 

To  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  the 
earliest  recorded  chronological  system 
of  the  priests  pointed,  and  its  com- 
mencement was  the  established  para- 
ra^ma  of  oalculatbn  in  the  days  of 
Tb»»,  A.  TK  384,  as  appear*  fro^  the 
above-cited  passage. 

But,  although  the  recession  of  the 
erratic  through  the  fixed  year  was 
always  regular,  and  the  places  of  the 
Eippiian  months  consequently  deter- 
mmable  for  any  epoch ;  and,  although 
the  cycle  of  Menophres  or  Moeris  was 
the  fimdamental  one,  the  epoch  of  the 
canicular  period  was  far  fixkn  inva- 
mble«  From  each  correction  of  the 
Egyptian  calendar  a  new  cycle  was 
dated,  which  took  its  root  fi-om  the 
day  of  the  fixed  year  with  which  the 
Thoth  at  that  time  happened  to  coin- 
cide. 

Such  was  the  epoch  from  which 
Hipparcfaos  and  Ptolemy  deduce  their 
chronological  calendar,  which,  being 
at  its  commencement  adapted  to  the 
Chaldean  succession,  is  named  the  era 
<tf  Nabonaanr,  and  dates  from  the 


year  b.  c.  747,  when  the  Thoth  M  oo 
February  26th.  This,  in  reference  to 
Egyptian  histoiy,  may  be  named  the 
cycle  of  Bocchoris,  in  whose  reign  it 
originated,  (»:  of  the  contemporary 
Diospolite,  Ramses  DL,  of  whom  we 
have  astronomical  remains.  Its  Egyp- 
tian epoch  was  more  critically  b.  c 
761,  when  the  month  Thoth  and  the 
sign  Pisces  astronomically  coincided, 
the  day  of  the  Thoth  answering  to 
February  29th ;  for  to  this  epoch  the 
Zodiacs  of  Denderah  and  other  astro- 
nomical remains  are  referable. 

Our  qiace,  however,  will  not  permit 
us  now  to  enter  into  a  full  elucidation 
of  this  part  of  the  question ;  which  is, 
in  frMSt,  more  prqierly  connected  with 
the  earlier  portion  of  Egyptian  history, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
cur.  Oiff  further  investigation  will  eo- 
able  us  in  a  great  degree  to  restore  the 
texts  of  Manetbo*s  early  dynasties,  and 
therdl>y  to  give  a  corrected  view  of 
Egyptian  chronology  frxmi  the  most  an- 
cient times,  and  to  test  the  different 
systems  of  ancient  and  modem  specu- 
lators upon  the  subiect 

In  concluding  the  present  Egyptian 
article,  of  which  we  have  msule  Mr. 
Cory's  « Ancient  Fragments'  the  text, 
we  should  hardly  do  justice  to  thi^ 
work,  if  we  sufiered  our  readers  to  re- 
main under  an  impression  that  its  uti- 
lity is  confined  to  Egyptian  literature. 
'This,  as  alrea4y  intimated,  forms  a 
prominent  department  of  the  « Frag- 
ments,' whicn  also  contain  a  """i^ay 
collection  of  all  the  original  documents 
of  the  Phtenidans,  Chaldeans,  and 
other  primitive  nations,  which  have 
reached  us  through  the  Greek  and  Im- 
tinla^glu^^:  including  the  remains  of 
Sanchoniatho,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  and 
Zoroaster. 

This  work,  in  efiiM^t,  compfises  the 
elements  of  a  heathen  Bible,  contain- 
ing nearly  all  the  known  historical  ftnd 
mythological  fragments  of  the  ages 
which  preceded  Grecian  literature,  un- 
obscured  by  hypothesis  or  any  attempt 
at  system. 

duch  a  book  can  hardljr  be  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  historical  impnrer  than 
to  the  biblical  critic.  The  ongiaaT  do- 
cuments of  which  it  consists,  appear  in 
parallel  cohmms  with  En^iisbtnasla- 
tions,  thosafifordingtotheaotiquaiirthe 
means  of  accuracy,  and  to  the  ffetoeral 
reader  the  means  of  gratifying  ms  cu- 
riosity without  the  labour  oi  consulting 
the  numerous  folios  from  which  the  ma- 
teiiak  have  been  derived. 
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EXT&iCTS  TtiOM  TKB  DKAWEB  OF  OXTB  WHAT-NOT. 


THE  LAW  OP  CONTEHT* 


It  is  often  foiHid  that  men  engage 
k  the  pursuits  to  which  their  hfe  is  to 
be  devoted,  with  little  interest : — but 
it  is  seldom  found  that  those  who  have 
been  loog  engaged  to  such  pursuits 
do  not    create    an    interest  in  them. 
The  results  which  they  obtain  by  their 
exertions,  and   which  are  grateful  m 
themselves,  reflect  a  {Measure  upon  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  ac- 
auired.    The  very  em)rt  by  which  dif- 
nculties  have   been  overcome,  leaves 
an  agreeable  remembrance;    the  ar- 
dour  of  desire,    which  is  excited  in 
contention   with  obstacles,  tiirows  an 
interest  upon  the  pursuit  itself  in  which 
those  obstacles  have  arisen.    The  vi- 
vid excitation  of  the  consciousness  of 
those    powers   of   thought   and    wfll 
which  are  aroused  in  the  lurocesses  of 
every   occupation,    and    the  little  tri- 
umphs of  successhd  enterprise  and  ex- 
ertion winch  continually  attend  them, 
make  pleasure  to  the  mind,  whatever 
be  its  emj^oyment    To   every  man 
who  bends  his  strength  to  labour,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  strenffth  of  his  limb?,  or 
of  his  exerted  mind,  there  is  one  great 
object   which   he   has   stead&suy  in 
view :  He  trusts  to  owe  to  powers  of 
his  own  his  independence  of  the  world ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  this  independ- 
ence, as  he  secures  it,  step  by  step,  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  rewards  of 
even  ungrateful  labour  which  success 
can  bring  to  self-love.     But  most  men 
have  motives   to   the  prosecution  of 
their   exertioDs,  which  do  not  termi- 
nate in  themselves.    They  have  those 
who   depend   on  them,  and  who  are 
dear  to  them.    When  the  honourable 
wel&re  of  these  is  earned  by  his  own 
.  exerti<»is,  there  is  a  requital  found  to 
the  most  painful  efibrts  of  ^  human 
being,  m  which  the  noblest  and  best 
feelings   of  his  nature  are  the   most 
keenly  interested.    These  keen  warm 
feelings  of  pleasure,  which  reach  so 
deeply   into  the  mind,  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  external  objects  and 
drcomstances   with   which  they  are 
connected,  and  on  which  tiiey  are  de- 
pendent.   The  man  Who  sostams  him- 
self and  others  by  his  manly  strength 
sees,  in  the  empkmnent  in  which  that 
strength  is  pot  nrtfat  not  its  pcinfid 


and  ungrateful  labour,s  though  such  be 
may  have  felt  it;  he  sees  in  it  the 
means  of  these  results  ;  he  sees  in  it 
his  own  power — he  himself  with  his 
joy  and  pride,  his  afibctions  and  strong 
desires,  is  identified  with  that  avoca- 
tion by  which  all  these  seek  and 
have  found  their  gratification.  If  we 
could  go  mto  the  Domes  of  mechanio 
labour,  and  inouire  what  are  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  at 
work,  to  unite  mind  and  heart  to  the 
work  on  which  all  life  is  bestowed, 
we  should  find  that  even  the  imple- 
ments of  art  are  invested  with  asso- 
ciations of  feeling  which  reconcile  and 
bind  to  them  the  hand  which  they  are 
daily  to  ffl),  even  as  the  walls  ca  the 
rudest  cottage  are  hung  with  those 
thou^ts  of  many  years  which  make 
it,  and  it  only,  a  home  to  its  femiliar 
inmates.  On  which  account  Words- 
worth has,  with  great  tenderness  of 
fieelini?  and  fidelity  to  nature,  in  speak- 
ing of  one  of  these  homes  made  deso- 
late by  distressful  times,  mentioned, 
among  the  objects  which  were  painful 
to  the  hearts  of  its  dwellers  to  look 
upon, 

"  The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  aad 
silent  wheel." 

To  that  by  which  the  hopes,  the  de- 
sires, the  strengths,  the  loves  of  the 
human  heart  are  supported  andnou- 
rilled — to  that,  whatever  it  be,  wifl 
the  heart  turn  with  its  own  fond- 
ness. No  object  that  has  ever  touched 
our  Hfe  is  seen  by  us  naked  and  as 
it  is — it  is  seen  clothed  with  our  as- 
sociations of  thou^t,  and  powerful 
through  them  to  take  bdd  upon  our 
feeliiups.  Our  fimcy  easily  canies 
thisbelief  to  the  life  of  those  whose 
occupation  is  to  till  the  earth.  1^ 
scenes  in  which  their  labour  is  Iai4 
the  great  changes  of  nature  under 
which  they  dweU,  and  the  bounty 
of  nature,  with  which  they  hold  cob- 
tinual  intercourse,  awaken  our  imagi- 
nation, and  make  it  easy  to  us  to  con- 
ceive that  the  employments  of  such  a 
life  may  be  rich  in  assodations  which 
win  take  strong  hold  upon  the  heait 
But  if  we  could  enter  into  that  cooffl- 
tioD,  and  see  how  hard  it  «onietiiDei 
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bys  its  lot  tipoo  those  who  strive  imd^ 
it,  we  shoold  perceive  that  the  process 
which  binds  to  the  soil  hira  who  waters 
its  furrows  with  the  drops  of  his  brow, 
is  sometfaiiig  of  a  &r  deeper  and  more 
aetious  kind  tiian  oflTers  itself  to  our 
ready  conception.  Men  love  the  earth ' 
mdeed  on  which  they  have  dwelt,  and 
winch  they  have  sown  and  reaped, — 
they  love  that  epdt  which,  from  sire 
tQ  son,  the  hands  of  one  race  have 
tiOed.  But  what  thooffhts  are  they 
which  can  bring- finrth  a  love  so  deep, 
(hattoQ  hud  and  unremitting,  wear- 
ingf  out  the  strength — that  scanted  re- 
tnnis  hardy  yidding  the  sustenance 
of  life — that  privations,  sonrow,  ancT 
fear  cannot  shake  it ! — that  they  will 
fltin  live  ooy  the  occupiers  of  their 
small  domain,  with  the  sprinj^-water 
fcr  their  drink  and  the  oatmeal  lor  their 
food,  and  be  content,  rather  than  part 
from  itt  The  thoughts  are  nothinff 
feflB  than  the  recdlections  of  a  life,  aira 
TscoDectioiis  left  from  lives  beyond 
their  own.  Here  they  have  Hved — 
here  they  have  toied.  They  ave  bound 


to  the  eardi  not  by  the  joy  it  has  yield- 
ed them,  but  by  the  labours  they  have 
sown  in  its  bosom.  They  have  wedded 
themselves  to  it  by  their  own  acts  of 
persevering  and  enduring  exertion; 
and  it  has  attached  them  to  itself  even 
by  that  bare  and  poor  requital  which 
it  has  rendered  fhnn  its  unfruitful  bo* 
som  to  their  patient  industry.  Of  such 
a  kind  and  of  such  power  are  the  as- 
sociated remembrances  and  thougkhf 
which  the  mind  is  able  to  spread  around 
it  croon  the  subjects  of  its  continual 
^mplojrment  And  in  such  associa- 
tions, exceedingly  various  according  to 
the  nature  and  cbcumstances  of  the 
occupation,  yet  all  strong  in  the  same 
strength,  is  to  be  found  the  explana- 
tion of  that  attachment  to  their  own 
calling  which  is  found  among  mei^-* 
which  is  the  great  *«  Law  of  Contentf* 
to  human  life—the  strength  and  support 
of  their  exertions— and,  to  no  inconsi- 
derable extent,  the  provision  made  m 
nftture  for  their  happiness  and  their 
virtue. 


0EVEXAL  EXFSDIEITCT. 


Thetmthis,  that  the  opmion  now 
so  readily  and  generally  admitted,  that 
what  is  right  b  also  on  the  whde, 
most  conducive  to  the  general  good, 
tofiaj-fram  haviag  been  a  connection 
primarily  and  necessarily  discerned 
oy  the  human  intelligence,  is  a  convic- 
tND  arising  from  much  philosophical 
mculation.  It  is  a  conclusion  now 
•miliar  to  our  minds.  But  whence 
Bit  deduced  1  Not  from  ascertaining 
the  &ct  winch  we  can  never  ascertain 
l^inductioD  sufficiently  comprehen- 
«ve ;  but  from  confidence  in  thegood- 
noBB  of  the  Ruler  of  the  worid.  £xne- 
tfaing,  indeed,  we  discern  towards  it ; 
we  love  discovered  an  importance  In 
general  rules,  and  can  arjp^  that  acts 
which  appear  exponent  m  the  single 
^ase  womd  become  inexpedient  if  they 
were  generaify  practised.  But  this  w 
rather  a  maxim  of  philosophizing  tiian 
the  result  of  absolute  niduction.  We 
hmB  that  soch  an  act  is  wrong.  We 
tee  tet  a  case  can  be  imagined  in 
which  it  woidd  appear  to  be  e^iedient, 
but  we  dare  not  admit  its  expe<fiency. 
And  in  order  to  extricate  oursdves 
from  the  dilemma  we  resort  to  the 
frine^ile,  that  it  is  better  evil  should 
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be  endured  in  one  instance  than  that 
a  law  of  right  idiould  be  made  subject 
to  human  judgment.  But  in  that  very 
reasoning  we  ffresume  that  the  law  of 
rijBfht  ia  made  known  to  us  by  some 
difllbrent  means-;  and  that  simply  be- 
cause  it  is  ri^ht,  its  maintenance  must 
be  of  more  importance  than  any  par- 
ticular advantage  that  might  be  denved 
from  its  violation. 

Weadc  what  absdute  and  univer- 
sal Reason  is  there  that  shall  de- 
monstrate to  all  human-kind  this'  -im- 
portance of  General  Rules  ?  If  the 
peop3e  of  some  small  country  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  &H  imder  .severe  ty- 
ranny, and  a  patriot  is  tempted  to 
put  the  tyrant  to  death,  what  Kght 
of  Nature  shall  explam  to  him  that  if 
he  kills  that  despot,  the  same  rule  of 
judgment  will  autiiorise  any  man  in 
Europe  to  put  to  death  any  other 
¥dK)se  life  he  esteems  a  public  nui- 
sance ;  and  that  therefore  he  is  bound 
to  let  his  fellow-dtizens  groan  under 
their  yoke,  on  account  of  the  ^Ksorder 
which  his  principle  of  action  wouM 
introduce  among  nations  of  which  he 
has  never  heard,  and  who  wiD  never 
hearof  him  or  ins  action  1    It  may  be 
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•niq>ected  that  such  an  aiKument  wodd 
appear  to  him  exceedin^y  difficult  to 
comprehend.  But  let  hmi  be  told  that 
to  kill  wijthout  authority  is  murder; 
and  the  observation  will  at  least  appear 
to  him  intelligible. 

But,  to  put  that  case  more  bddly — 
suppose  that  we  knew  no  re^saa  against 
taking  away  life  but  the  amount  of  an 
injury ;  8U]^)08e  that  all  iusdnctiye  hor- 
oxir  and  natural  coodemnation  on  the 
subject  were  removed,  and  we  were 
left  to  ^ther  our  own  impressions  on 
that  pomt  from  our  own  observation 
and  deduction,  what  confidence  have 
we  that  it  could  ever  be  made  matter 
of  evident  demoustratioa  to  us«  that  it 
was  better  to  permit  the  utmost  degree 
of  private  injustice  and  ii^urv,  than 
that  the  judgment  of  life  and  death 
should,  even  m  the  extremest  case,  be 
trusted  to  private  hands]  No  doubt 
we  ourselves  have  that  conviction 
most  powerfully  impressed  on  our 
minds.  But  whence  have  we  it  ?  How 
much  of  it  is  derived  from  our  acquies- 
cence in  that  peat  Law  of  Nature 
which  makes  lire  sacred  ?  How  much 
from  our  mere  habitual  love  oi  civil 
tranqmUity,  making  us  averse  to  fero- 
cious justice!  But  take  awav  these 
.  feelings  which  persuade  our  judomeait, 
and  what  assurance  have  we  that  de- 
monstration could  be  made  to  our  un- 
derstanding that  society  would  be  injured 
and  not  benefited,  if  there  were 'sheath- 
ed swords  within  it  ready  to  leap  ferth 
against  the  bosom  of  the  profligate  op- 
pressor? What  assurance  nave  we  that 
such  demcHistration  could  be  made  con- 
clusive to  every  mind  throughout  the  na- 
Uaa ;  bemg  accompanied  at  the  same 
time  by  the  admission  of  the  principle, 
that  eveiy  man  was  for  himself  the  judge 
of  expediency,  and  that  the  question  of 
the  propriety  of  anassination  rested  sde- 
hr  oo  the  tlie  determination  of  the  expe- 
juency  1  For  that  the  point  fer  decision 
was  not  whethw  a  law  of  crime  should, 
in  some  cases  be  suqiended ;  but  that 
it  was,  ab  arigine^  a  question  whether 
such  an  act  was,  in  such  a  case,  a  crime, 
oaf  a  duty,  there  being  nothing  in  the 
act  itself  decisive  of  the  quesdoo,  and 
the  whole  lying  entirely  open  to  be  as- 
certained by  tMptohabk  expedient^.  It 
sorely  would  be  much  to  assert  that  with 
an  their  natural  belief  on  the  soliject 
completely  shaken,  and  coming  to  the 
investigation  as  to  a  matter  of  mere  spo- 
cidative  debate,  the  result  would  be 


thatall  men  would  raeson  themselvee, 
without  any  division  of  qMuion,  into 
that  unanimous  view  of  the  subject  in 
which  we  now  acquiesce. 
Now  this  question,  which  we  have  put, 
by  extreme  supposition,  as  possible  to 
be  proposed,  is  one  which,  according  to 
these  theorists,  is  at  all  times  actually 
before  us  for  deliberaticm,  in  the  very 
terms  in  which  we  have  suggested  it ; 
for,  according  to  them,  aU  passionate 
natural  repugnance  and  abhorrence 
on  this  and  every  other  subject  are  de- 
lusive weaknesses,  and  our  own  uncon- 
sidered submission  hitherto  to  the  com- 
mon persuasion  is  either  mere  inert- 
ness or  ignorance ;  ^jr  the  decision  of 
the  expediency  alone  decides  the  act 
to  be  a  duty  or  a  crime,  and  every 
man  for  himself,  and  no  other  for  him, 
is  the  judge  of  this  expediency.  He 
is  bound,  then,  to  investigate  and  to 
judge,  since,  otherwise,  he  knows  not 
but  that  he  is  leaving  duties  unper- 
fdvmed.  What  we  nave  allegea  of 
the  supporters  of  this  theory,  that  they 
wipe  out  from  such  dehberation  the 
authority  of  all  natural  sentiment,  and 
leave  the  mind  solely  to  the  specula- 
tive consideration  d  expediency,  may 
seem  to  demand  some  sanction.  Hear, 
then,  Paley.  *^Mmt  we  admit,'*  he 
says,  after  proposing  some  difficult 
cases — ^  must  we  admit  these  actions 
to  be  right,  which  would  be  to  jnsti^ 
assassination,  phmder,  and  perjury }'' 
««No,"  he  answers,  ^  these  actions, 
after  all,  are  not  useful^  and  for  that 
reason,  and  tliat  ak>ne,  are  not  ri^ht" 
It  follows  then,  clearly,  that  in  judg- 
ing of  assassination,  plunder,  and  pec^ 
jurjr,  the  only  ground  of  judgment  is 
their  utihty  or  inutihtY ;  but  our  feel- 
ings of  aversioo  to  them  can  be  no 
means  of  SBsisting  us  to  compare,  in  ' 
any  supposed  case,  their  utility  and 
inutihW.  These  fedings  tend  vetj 
strongly  to  bias  our  miMs  one  way ; 
and  on  that  account  are  an  impediment 
to  the  impartial  judj^ment  of  the  conae- 
quences  of  theaotioo. 

If  the  Rule,  therefore,  of  ExpedMcy 
is  our  only  rule,  we  must  suppose  onr- 
sdves  free  from  all  natmal  and  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  of  crimesi  end 
that  in  such  a  state  of  mind  they  coaie 
before  us  to  to  be  judged  by  JEteasen 
akne  on  the  ground  of  their  proba- 
ble advantageous  or  iiqmious  caust- 
«iences.  If  we  can  satisfy  ouraehfae 
that  in  afl  the  most  peq)taxing  gmw 
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m  vHnch  crimeB  m^lit  be  Boggest- 
ed,  the  understaiidiiigB  of  man,  un- 
aided by  their  feelio^  would  discern 
tlie  neceseaiy  wjary  lesultiDg,  by 
general  coD0eqiiencee»  from  their  adop- 
twDf  and  coudemD  them  accofdii^ty, 
then  we  must  bdieve  thaft  the  ms- 
tem  (tf  Expediency  m  not  attended 
with  the  danger  which  we  have  repre* 
•ented.  Buti(  on  the  other  hand,  it 
dhonkl  appear  probable  that  when  in- 
dividual caaes  aroee  in  which  the  be- 


nefit  from  the  act,  nngty  eonsideredi 
would  be  great,  and  the  ii^jury  coo* 
sistBd  merdy  in  the  violatira  of  the 
general  Rule,  the  undenrtandingB  ci  j 
mankind  in  general  could  not  l]«  r^ 
lied  on  for  preferring  the  sanctity  of 
the  general  Rule  to  the  apparent  ad- 
vantage of  the  particular  Act,  thea 
mwt  we  admit  that  to  snfifer  the  con- 
demnataoQ  at  crime  to  rest  solely  on 
the  estimate  <^  Expediency,  would 
shake  the  foandatkns  of  society. 


D  KPBMDBHCB  OT  MOBALITT  OK  THB  DITINB  WILL. 


The  doctrine  of  the  depoidence  of 
ssorahty  on  the  Divine  wiH  does  in- 
lolve  ebeeure  consideratioDs.  In  one 
way,  all  theee  questions  may  become 
diar ;  namdv,  if  they  are  considered 
notanalyticaHy  and  each  by  itself  but 
as  the  subject  is  given  usin  thewotkL 
If  we  view  the  world  as  the  work  of 
God,  our  own  sods  as  such,  the  Divine 
Wdk  as  the  actual  law  of  all  things, 
and  as  that  law  which  does  in  &ct 
dMIiise  their  moral  bemg  through  aB 
tfaim  (so  that  even  the  physical 
worn  appears  to  be  coofonned  to 
movalky),  there  is  no  difficulty  to  the 
rd^ious  and  pious  mind  in  conceiving 
every  thing  that  is  good  in  itself  as 
effluent  kom  and  inseparably  united 
wkh  God.  What  should  I  be  without 
God?  All  existing  morality,  the  mo- 
ral will  of  int^igent  natures,  the  mo- 
tal  manifestationB,  appearances,  seiq- 
Uances,  m  nature  sentient  but  not  ra- 
tionalt  (as  the  love  of  animals  for  their 
jpoong)  the  suboidination  to  morality  in 
IJIB  codstitution  of  the  insensible  inor- 
ganic worid,  are  aH  the  birth  of  a  Will, 
eternally,  injSnitely,  invariably,  wholly 
good.  This  is  simf^  and  not  easQy 
denied.  Acain,  the  soul  that  renders 
onto  God  toe  good  that  is  in  it,  sees 
this  relation  <^  its  good  toits  author. 
Not  only  he  gave  me  breath  and  a 
spirit  having  light  within  itself,  all 
good  that  I  have,  am,  think,  or^do, 
even  if  I  had  not  known  him-^-all  ca- 
pacities of,  and  detenntnations  to» 
{food,  which  I  know  in  mysell— but 
n  discovering  to  me,  in  the  mode  in 
iHnch  he  has  discovered  himself,  he 
has  given  me  a  motive  and  a  rule— the 
nnpniee  and  knowledge-^of  good,  which 
else  I  could  not  have  had. 

If  be  has  given  me  his  Word,  he  has 
had  down,  in  the  most  explicit  and  not 
ts  be  Bustaken  terms,  the  law  of  good ; 


that  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  has  com- 
manded,  but   has  expounded,  good; 
so  that  if  I   desire  to  know  miat  is 
good  here  it  is   shown  me;  here  is 
unfolded  its  absolute  eesextfial  reah^ 
without  error.    If  he  has  not  given  me  _ 
his  Word  (which  for  the  present  it  may 
not  be  neoessaiT  for  me  to  datermine, 
inasmuch  as  Theism  brings  monJi^ 
to  him  who  has  not  yet  made  up  hm 
mind  whether  the  history  contamed  in 
the  Christian  gospel,  and  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  is,  or  is  not,  as  Christians 
and   Jews   understand   it,  and  as   it 
ofibrs  itself,  truth;  and  this  argument 
is  one  wluch   must  compreb^d    all 
Theists) — ^if  he  has  not  given  me  his 
Word,  yet  he  has  given  me  fecuhaee  to 
learn  sometfaii^  oT  his  Bemg,  and  of  ^ 
bis  contemplatioo,  and,  if  it  may  be  so 
said,   judgment  of  moral  good ;    he 
has  given  such  faculties  to  my  q)ecies, 
and   has  enabled  them  bv   reflection, 
age  after  age,  upon  the  bigheet  sub- 
jects of  qiecubtioD  to  which  the  aspi- 
ration  of  their  spirits  carries  them,  to. 
amass  a  great  body,  of  what  I  cannot 
but  receive  as  rehgious  knowledge— 
purifying     gradualfy     their     reason- ^ 
mgs,    ^vancing     deeper    into  prin* 
ciples,  so  that  I  cannot  doubt,  even  if 
I  doubt  what  these  writings  deliver  as 
historical  realities,  that  1  live  in  the 
midst  of,  and  have  received,   and  see 
by,   much  religious  light      By  this 
light  I  am  nrarally  instructed.     By 
believing  him  to  be  a  Being,  all  truth, 
all  holinesB,  all  wisdom,  all  love,  even 
though  my  conception  erf  these  attri- 
butes  should  have  been  the  work  of 
mere  unaided  human  Acuities*    I  am 
able   to  judge  of    human  right  and 
wrong,   oth^wise  and  better  than  I 
could    have   done  without  believing. 
The  accumulated  moral  speculation  of 
those  Who  have  gone  before  me,  en- 
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lightena  me,  helpemr  moral  judgment, 
even  though  I  should  admit  that  the 
principle  of  moral  judgment  ib  in  me  es- 
sentiaJJy  the  same  as  in  them— 4hat  they 
have.judged  and  produced  this  truth  by 
exerdng  Leahies  which  I,  equally  with 
them,  possess.  In  a  yet  greater  degree 
am  I  enlightened,  beyond  the  know- 
ledse  whidi  I  should  without  this  be- 
lief educe  from  my  own  soul,  by  this 
belief.  I  see,  if  I  may  ^)eak,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  Deity  whom  I  have 
found.    My  mind  receives  the   direc- 

4i(QO  of  its  own  judgment  from  the 
mind  I  have  aschbea  to  him;  for  i 
have  accribed  to  him  that  mind  in  the 
utmost  sanctity  of  my  own  thou^ts ; 
hallowing  my  ^irit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  offices  of  religion,  such  as  I 
know  them,  by  virtuous  exercises,  if  I 
know  any,  by  bodily  temperances 
which  naturally  exalt  and  guard  the 
powers  of  the  spirit,  by  justice  and 
truth,  by  aots  of  love  towards  hmoan 
beings — lifting  up  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  attain  divine  heights,  dilatinr 
as  much  as  possible  to  comprehena 
dime  greatnesses,  my  human  powers, 
I  have  in  that  best  and  most  capa- 
hle  state  of  my  soul  form^  the 
idea  of  Deity.  '  In  that  idea  are 
united  at  their  height  all  the  notions 
of  moral  good  which  those  who  have 
preceded  me  and  which  I,  mstructed 
by  them,  have  been  able  to  collect, — 

*  in  it  are  embodied,  as  in  a  living  pre. 
ience,  consecrated,  as  an  object  of 
adoration.  Thus,  therefore,  if  it  can 
be  supposed  that  we  know  nothmg  of 
God  but  our  own  self-educed  concep- 
tion of  faim,  so  that  when  we  refer,  m 
judging  morally,  from  ourselves  to  Gk)d, 
we  do  m  foct  refer  only  from  ourselves 
lo  ourselves,  still  it  appears  that,  even 
under  this  supposition,  we  gain  moral 


judgment  by  this  bdief ;  because  in 
eveiy  particidar  case,  we  refer  from 
ourselves  under  dl  the  perplexities  to 
judgment,  the  temptations  to  felse 
opinion,  the  mora]  illusimis  of  oar 
natur^  to  a  law  or  measure  of  judgment 
formed  and  establi£<hed  in  the  utmost 
removal  of  all  causes  adverr^  to^  and 
in  the  ntraost  presence  of  aH  <^use9 
favouring,  right  judgment  This  is 
an  evidmit  tulvantage  to-  morality  of 
the  rdigious  belief  even  of  natural 
Theism ;  even  considered,  as  much  as 
possible,  intellectually  merely;  mak- 
ing the  idea  of  Deity  as  much  as 
Double  an  intellectual  abstractioQ 
divided  from  reality.  But  add  the 
effects  that  take  place  in  our  mind  th» 
moment  we  pass  out  of  this  thought, 
and  believe  that  this  conception  of 
ours  is  merely  an  infinitely  imperfect 
apprehension  sf  a  Being  infinitely 
transcending  aU  finite  apprehension  7 
add  the  e^cts  upon  onr  wiH  of  the 
vital,  undoubting,  warm,  devout  be- 
lief of  Him  who  is  that  which  we  have 
thought,  exalted,  enlai;^,.  psrified 
without  end,  above  our  ueu^Ms,  and 
then  know  what  our  inanl  judgment 
will  be  in  the  case  in  which  we  are  call- 
ed upon  to  give  it,  inincipally  in  th0 
case  of  our  own  actions,  when  we  are' 
called  upon  to  judge  our  act  in  the  mo- 
ment before  we  are  to  do,  or  to  ibrfoear 
it— or  when  we  have  done  or  forborne 
— what  difierence  theire  wilt  be  id  it, 
under  the  control  and  in  the  elevatkn 
of  that  beli^  pervading  our  heart  aad 
all  its  aflfectioDe,  predominating  in  our 
volition, — or  without  it,  left  ta  our- 
s^vee,  knowing  no  higgler  judge,  knew- 
in^  nothing  above  or  out  of  our  ewn 
mmd;  and  then  we  most  fed  that  there 
is  profoundest  wisdom  in  the  wnvds 
M  Imprimis  wemermre  AeosJ' 


OBIQIN  OF  THE  FINS  ARTS. 


It  may  be  dbserved  generaU^r  of  all 
these  iuts  that  their  scope  iF,  either  by 
added  embellishment,  <^  by  casting  it 
altogether  in  another  form,  to  give 
beauty  to  something  which  has  a  na- 
tural place  and  use  in  human  life. 
Thus  the  dwellincB  of  men  and  tem. 
pies  for  their  w<n^p  must  have  had  a 
place  among  their  works,  although  Ar- 
chitecture had  never  learnt  any  thing 
from  imitation.  The  purposes  of 
natural  life  were  to  be  served,  but  the 
structures   which    these  purposes  re- 


quired, admitted  proportions  of  great- 
ness and  beauty,  and  werp  susceptible 
of  other  embellishments.  The  mind, 
which  cannot  rest  in  utBity, -but  seeks 
in  all  its  works  to  ^tiQr  its  inherent 
desires  and  aspirations,  availed  itself 
of  the  capacities  it  found  in  structures 
of  mere  natural  service^  and  gave  a 
dominion  to  ima^nation  in  the  wotks 
of  iise.  Only  it  is  a  just  restraint  that 
the,  work  of  imagination  shall  not  in 
any  wise  unfit  the  structure  for  its  na- 
tural service.     If  k  can  in  any  way 
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kkfatefi  ite  fitnew  therek  gain  on 
ko£Bde&  So  Sculpture,  as  distinct 
final  its  sobeervience  to  Architecture, 
iuusanatunduse  in  human  life,  as  it 
leryes  to  peipetuate  to  a  peqib  the 
likeiieaB  d  those  men  to  whom,  from 
lay  motives  of  national  homage^  the^ 
desire  to  yield  this  testimony  of  per- 
petual remembrance.  It  has  serv- 
ed, moreover,  the  purposes  of  thoir 
eroig  worehip,  b)r  shaping  for  them 
the  objects  of  thor  iddatiy.  These 
two  purposes  gave  to  primitive  Sculp- 
tae  its  |dace  <^  ordinary  service  to 
homanlife,  without  any  intermixture 
«f  those  higher  principiee  which  h^ve 
■Dce  found  their  way  into  the  artw— 
tHA  imaginatioii  saw  how  in  the  rude 
fanos  a  primitiTe  art  she  could  in- 
vest h&  own  CQDceptians  of  august, 
tod  beautiful  form,  and  taking  the 
efaisel  from  the  hand  of  mechanic 
hbour,  she  b^an,  for  the  world's 
delight,  the  work  of  her  beautiful 
era&tion.  Painting  seems  to  have 
Mtnmilarori^  with  Sculpture^— 
k  was  at  first  an  art  of  memory,  not  of 
ineeJiatioQ.  It  was  used  to  Reserve 
thebkenesBes  of  men,  and  from  its 
reedy  variefy  the  records  of  events^— 
latbe  hands  of  im^^ation  it  became 
a  beautifulait  for  &light;  sometimes 
itiU  eeryio^  its  original  use,  and  some- 
times seeking  ao  other  end  than  pure 
delight.  This  art,  too,  was  applied  in 
aaataral  use,  as  it  may  be  caUed,  to 
tbeiernce  of  erring  religion.  There 
iea  £uther  use  which  may  be  men- 
tifloed  as  found  in  these  three  arts  in 
tiiftr  early  practice,  that  is,  as  prepar- 
ing the  mansions  of  the  dead.  All 
tbese  works,  whether  of  utihty  or 
homage,  are  worics  of  natural  service, 
iodqieDdent  altogether  of  that  imagin- 
atioD  whkh  is  proper  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
tboogh  they  may  all  be  said  alike  to  in- 
vke  that  imagination,  in  like  manner, 
Ptetry  had  its  primitive  natural  serv- 
ice; metrical  language  bemg  found 
a  &  vehicle  for  the  memory  of  na- 
tions; and  being  used,  therefore,  for 
tiie  coal  record  oi  laws,  moral  doc- 
tnnes,  mythdogy,  and  national  events 
7^  first  independently  of  imagina- 
tion. It  b  saia  that  the  scirace  (h  the 
Dnidswas  taii^in  many  thousand 
venes.  The  fitness  of  metncal  lan- 
fMge  fcr  redtation  with  song,  made 
itaMsmtable  for  religious  wm  oth^ 
eeromonies,  which  was  also  a  natural 
fnmitiTeuBe.  A  few  words  may  be 
idM  of  Melodty,  as  cooneetad  both 
11* 


with  metncal  language  and 
dauce.  The  constant  use  that  is 
found  among  early  and  rude  natioM 
in  every  part  of  the  wcvld,  of  some 
species  of  mekxiy  framed  with  words' 
into  song,  or  accompanying  their  ruds 
danoes— in  services  of  theu*  woiBhi|>— 
in  their  festivities — ^in  other  stated  and 
regular  occasions  of  liliD— as  we  find^ . 
for  example— among  the  early  Greeks^ 
among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
among  the  Arabs-— customary  songs 
accompanying  particular  avocations 
of  labor — ^this  various  uniform  use 
of  melody  for  service  without  imagina- 
tion justifies  om*  considering  it,  lik« 
the  other  arts,  as  having  a  foundatno 
in  natural  hfe,  on  which  the  work  ai 
jmagination  is  afterwards  raised.  And 
if  Music  might  seem  to  imp^  an  ax^ 
ttfidal  mekx^,  as  if  it  must  have  had 
from  the  beginning  gratuitous  inven- 
tion,  the  singular  &ct  may  be  recoUect- 
ed  that  the  primary  notes  of  the 
music  of  all  nations  are  the  same— a 
sofBcient  proof  that  the  ground  of 
melody  is  laid  in  oar  organic  oonstk 
tution,  and  a  reason  the  more  to  8ii|^ 
port  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of 
this  art  as  having  a  natural  origin  im 
the  natural  occasions  of  life,  in^peiw 
dently  of  imaginatioD— smce  even  me* 
lodies  of  joy  and  sorrow  may  thus  ber 
allowed  as  the  natural  utterance  of  a 
being,  whose  ear  and  voice  are  framed 
with  the  instinct  of  mdody. 

Without  pursuing  similar  iUustra* 
tion  through  leas  important  branches 
of  art,  and  without  pretending  to  have 
given  more  than  a  very  slight  state* 
ment  with  respect  to  those  that  have 
been  enumerated,  the  argument  which 
these  observations  w&e  intended  to 
support,  will,  perhi^Mi,  be  admitted, 
namely,  that  thosfe  Arte,  which  w« 
term  the  Fine  Arts,  have  all  their  pro- 
per origin  m  the  uses  of  human  life, 
mdependently  of  that  infused  spirit  of 
imagination  which  constitutes  thev 
interest  to  us,  and  which,  in  ourestv 
matioo,  is  indispensable  to  their  chaiv 
acter. 

Nor  is  this  consideration  of  so  Htde 
importance,  as  we  might  be  apt  to  ima* 
gine,  in  determining  Sie  ultimate  char- 
acter of  these  arts.  For  ahhouj^ 
inany  of  the  uses  which  have  been  bv 
dicated  have  no  longer  much  weight 
for  our  mmds,  yet  among  those  eufy 
nations  to  whom  they  served  these 
purposes,  they  were  feh  as  of  great 
It  is  difficult  for  us  to  quit 
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in  imaginatioD  our  own  coiidition  of 
iocietyt  and  to  enter  into  the  concep- 
tion of  those  whose  state  of  life  and 
ibehngs  is  very  di^rent  If  we  could 
justly  estimate  the  place  which  these 
arts  have  in  the  manners  of  nations  in 
the  primitive  conditions  of  life,  we 
Aould  understand  that  they  have  a 
great,    even  a   national    importance. 


FortheietrtB  wliidi  afterwards  adotB 
life  are  at  that  time  inwoven  with  ita 
serious  necessities  and  are  inter- 
mingled, too^  in  concerns,  which,  if 
not  of  necessity,  are  held  by  them  of 
most  solemn  imp(»rtance.  They  make 
part  of  what  may  be  called  thestmetorft 
of  their  life. 


FOBM. 


Sir  Joshua  lays  down  that  Sculpture 
aims  at  two  things— Form  and  Char- 
tcter—and  that  to  accomplish  either 
of  these,  is  to  achieve  a  mighty  work. 
But  how  there  should  be  mtellectual 
4dight  or  sublimity  in  Form  he  does 
Bot  unfold;   yet  he  who  knows  not 
tlue,  is  imperfectly  skilled  in  the  Gre- 
cian soul.    Let  us,  therefore,  diitoover 
why  Intellect  enjoys  a  statue  which 
has  no  expression  as  feur  as  the  subject 
Is  concerned,  but  animal  action  and 
animal  perfection.     Some  elements  of 
yleasure  are  obvious,    but  go  only  a 
mail  way.    First,  there  is  the  original 
pleasure  of  loooking  at  animal  beauty, 
which  is  not  inconsiderable   to  those 
who  have  been  bred  up  in  that  per- 
petual  flow  of  animal  enjoyment  with 
which  Grecians  were  Uest ; .  for  the 
beau^  of  an  animal  is  its  adaptation 
to  animal  enjoyment.     Then,  we  sup- 
pose,  where    this  beauty   is  carried 
plough  every  part,  so  that  nothing  of 
tbe  defects  appear,  which,  in  the  in- 
finite chances  of  matter,  settle  upon 
•U  things  of  mortal  birth,  it  is  impos- 
fliUe  to  resist  a  feeling  as  if  there  were 
an  exemption  for  that  creature  from 
^tke  ordinarv  laws  to  which  all  others 
are  enthralled-— «s  if  it  were  a  fevoured 
being,   a  darling  of  heaven  that  no 
power  df  annoyance  can  come  near, 
and   which  the  lighting  elements  of 
nature  have  imited  to  spare.    A  Flower 
«f  fitultless  and  glorious  beauty,  just 
unfolded,  seems  as  if  it  could  not  Hve 
on  this  earth  and  under  these  skies,,  if 
there  were  not  some  feeling  above  for 
its  fovehness  to  save  it  fromhann.  And 
tfaia  Arioe^o  must  have  known,  when, 
in  describing  the  rose  which  the  virgin 
nsembles,  lio  says  that  sud,  and  air, 
and  the  dewy  m<»iiing,  and  sky,  and 
^•arth,  incline  towards  it  in   favour^ — 
This  is  a  feeling  of  int)tection.    The 
feeling  of  the  c^jre  in  Nature  foe  her 
fN!oductiont   goes   much   further — be- 
■des   a^ying  to  forms  of  feulttoai 


strength,  where  the  idea  of  especinl 
protection  cannot  ^ply — thou^ 
mdeed,  a  superior  idea  takes  its 
place — ^that  of  a  creature  above  pR»-  - 
tecti(»i — ^bom  to  tiiumph  over  the 
ills  under  which  ordinary  mort^i^ 
dies.  It  must  be  these  feehngs  that 
make  feultless  forms  of  beauty  €ir 
strength,  independently  of  all  ex- 
pression, poetical,  and  woithjr  of  im- 
agination's love.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  that  at  every  good  statne 
the  mmd  should  run  out  into  these 
speculations ;  but  if  it  has  ever  been 
in  the  habit  of  indulging  and  believing 
in  them,  the  least,  umost  unperceive^ 
inclination  to  them,  will  be  suffipient 
to  exaM.  Form;  indeed  that  must  be 
true  throughout  all  poetry  and  feeling; 
What  is  superstition  with  record  to 
flowers,  is  literal  matter  of  fed  ror  gods 
and  god-begotten  heroes. 

^ongUie  obvious  causes  of  plea- 
sure in  mere  Form  of  a  perfect  statne, 
are  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
sculptor;  but  we  Imow  not  how  fer  this  ^ 
may  go  for  nobler  pleasure.  The  mere 
mechanical  skill  of  doing  a  diflSknik 
thing  by  long  practice  does  not  ajnear 
veiy  exalted;  and  how  mnch  share 
it  may  be  allowed  in  the  pleasure  of  a 
cultivated  mind  we  cannot  tell.  In  a 
rude  mind  it  seems  often  to  midce  up 
the  whole^— and  that  very  stron^;^ — as 
in  the  admiration  of  rope-dancmg— 
but  even  heare  we  can  hardly  bdieve 
that  the  naked  perception  of  a  diffi- 
culty overcome  by  long  practice,  is 
the  sole  source  of  delight  We  believe 
that  in  the  pleasure  of  the  «« men  of 
the  multitude"  there  is  something 
more  poetical ;  a  confusion  of  aston- 
ishment at  the  exertion  of  powears  of 
which  ^sey  had  no  conception ;  and  a 
feeling  as  if  those  powers  came  bom 
a  higher  quarter,  and  the  rope-dancer 
were  a  gifted  being : — a  portion  of  the 
reverence  which  the  most  enhgfatened 
minds  feel  for  a  jiggler.   SkOlintbp 
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sto  may  be  voty  deUglitful  to  aa  eiw 
figbtened  mindf  not  for  itself  but  what 
it  iB  combined  with.  When  very  diffi- 
eidt  dancing,  for  example,  is  veiy  grace* 
kl  and  expressive,  there  must  be  great 
fay  in  perceiving  that  the  long  and 
painM  labour  by  which  the  dimcidty 
bats  been  overcome  has  not  killed  the 
■ool  of  dancing  in  the  dancer,  but  that 
her  delight  in  grace  and  natural  feeling 
bas  earned  her  tnumphantly  througn 
ber  severe  disci{dine,  and  so  entirely 
■objected  her  art  to  her  nature,  that 
ibae  is  no  trace  in  her  motions  of  the 
«§brt  by  which  they  were  acquired — 
but  they  Qiigbt  seem  to  be  inspira- 
tKDs.  Something  of  the  samo  sort 
is  the  pleasure  which  perfect  skill 
^iv«8,  when  unostentatiouBly  used,  as 
indicating  greatness  of  mind.  Skill 
merely  can  only  be  delightful  by  that 
iDuooD,  of  its  seeming  in  its  perfection 
to  be  really  an  endowment  of  jmwer 
Irom  nature.  But  the  feet  is,  it  is  no 
iQdbod — but  a  truth.    Where  skill  is 


of  a  masterly  kind,  it  proceeds  from 
great  powers  given  by  nature,  and  only 
consummated  by  art — and  therefore  let 
it  no  more  be  said,  when  Michael 
Angelo  paints  in  the  size  of  a  hat  a 
corse  that  seems  six  feet  long,  that 
it  is  merely  a  trick  of  painting.  It 
may  be  a  sport  of  painting,  but  full 
surely  there  is  power  there.  On  the 
whole,  may  it  be  received,  that  skiB, 
though  oTOnsive,  when  other  things 
are  sacrificed  to  it,  is  in  itself  adnur- 
able— and  when  in  subjection  to 
passion,  extremely  admirable  1— .The 
knowledge  of  perfect  form  is  a  fit 
subject  of  mucn  admiration — because 
it  implies  a  long  course  of  noble  stu- 
dies— which  stiwies  derive  their  no- 
bility from  the  nobleness  of  Form 
itsefr— which  brings  us  to  the  great 
question,  what  is  the  real  value  of 
beauty :  to  what  decree  is  it  law- 
ful that  beautiful  flesh  should  hate 
power  over  the  eyes  of  spirit  and  in- 
tellect? 


COERECnON  OF  HTTME's  DOCTBINE  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


Mr.  Hume,  enumerating  the  chief 
beads  of  Relation,  considers  the  rela- 
tioo  of  cause  and  e^ct  as  that  which 
CQonects  together  the  successive  events 
and  actions  of  a  man's  bfe,  or  of  a 
nation's  history.  We  can  see  but  one 
principle  of  Unity  to  the  events,  acts, 
changes,  incidents  of  a  man's  life,  and 
that  IS  himself;  but  one  principle  of 
Unity,  to  the  same  things  m  a  nation's 
history,  and  that  is  our  conception  of 
the  cation  as  a  collective  whole.  It 
is  true  that  the  relation  of  causation 
mixes  much  in  the  scries  that  is  thus 
oiBted.  The  man's  character  causes 
bis  acticms,  his  actions  affect  liis  char- 
acter, and  thus  influence  again  indi- 
rectly his  further  actions.  Besides, 
the  events  of  his  life  have  in  them- 
■dves  a  succession  of  Uieir  own.  "  One 
brings  on  another,  in  an  endless  chain 
of  causation  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  This  is  indisputable. 
It  shoe's,  what  may  be  often  remaiked 
elsewhere,  that  the  same  series  of 
objects  may  be  yxmied  together  to  the 
Bund  under  di^rent  views  of  connex- 
kn.  If  we  OHild  look  on  individual 
man  merely  as  a  subject  of  philo8CH)hi- 
cal  speculation,  we  might  see  in  him 
only  the  subject  round  which  a  series 
of  causes  and  effects  were  wound,  and 
ferget   himself    in    kivestigating   the 


course  of  the  operation  of  moral  pow- 
ers, and  the  connected  sequence  ot 
phenomena,  of  which  he'  had  served 
as  the  instrumental  cause.  But  there 
is  no  man  whose  mind  is  so  severed 
from  all  its  natural  tendencies  that  he 
can  look  upon  any  individual  of  his 
species  in  this  manner.  Let  any  one 
ask  himself  by  what  tie  it  is  that  the 
events,  incidents,  and  acts  of  the  life 
of  another  are  connected  in  his  own 
mind.  He  will  quickly  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  very  diflerent  principle  of 
tlieir  union.  There  is  not  a  stronger 
principle  governing  our  thoughts  than 
this  which  makes  mdividual  man  him- 
self  the  conspicuous  object  of  our  re- 
gard, and  makes  that  which  belcmgs  to 
him  or  befklls  him  important  in  our 
eyep,  because  it  does  belong  to  or  has 
befallen  him.  Take  away  the  man, 
and  leave  merely  the  connected  series 
of  events,  and  we  trow  they  would 
not  long  remain  together  in  our  know- 
ledge; but  re^ce  the  man,  whom 
we  have  loved  or  whom  we  merely 
femiliarly  know,  and  what  throngs  of 
incidents,  what  innumerable  recollec- 
tions, which  have  no  other  interest,  no 
other  tie  in  our  mind,  at  once  gather 
about  him,  and  mvest  him' to  our  ima* 
gination  with  his  own  history!  The 
chain  of  causatbn  subsists  indeed  to  a 
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wonderful  extent^  but  we  are  not  the 
observers  that  are  able  to  trace  it  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  knit  their 
thoughts  of  their  fellows  together  by 
no  such  connexions.  A  pnnciple  so 
abstract  can  extend  through  no  long 
series  of  thfir  thoughts.  But  .give 
them  the  man  himself  to  remember 
his  life  by,  and  you  enchain  indissolu- 
bly  the  train  of  its  events  firom  the 
cradle  to  the  present  hour.  Even  to 
those  of  highest  and  most  cultivated 
mind,  there  is  not  much  difTerence  in 
tins  respect  The  strong  bond  of 
human  nature  is  upon  them  all;  and 
if  philosophy  had  never  undertaken  to 
explain  on  what  ground  we  associate 
together  the  pecollections  that  concern 
a  brother  or  a  friend,  we  ^uld  never 
have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  discover  it 
tor  ourselves. 

We  just  now  observed,  that  this 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which  is 
in  fact  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
history  of  every  human  bein^,  is  in 
part  discernible  by  us,  and  mixes  in 
that  union  of  our  thoughts  which  is 
collected  upon  the  individual.  Need 
we  intimate  how  much  our  6tix)ng  af- 
fections  concur  to  establish  these  asso- 
ciations! The  incidents  that  would 
toon  be  forgotten  of  another  are  long 
remembered  of  those  in  whom  every 
Utile  occurrence'  has  part  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  hearts.  What  we  have  now 
said  of  individuals  we  should  have  to 
repeat  of  nations.  There  is  a  mighty 
series  of  events  strongly  bound  together 
that  flows  down  the  history  of  every 
people,  a  ffreat  series  of  causes  and 
effects.  The  knowledge  of  these  is 
the  Understanding  of  the  Philosophy 
\  of  History;  but  we  are  Warranted  in 
asserting  that  this  philosophical under- 
fta^ding,  and  this  phuceophical  interest, 
arenof  the  ground  on  which  the  events 
that  compose  the  history  of  a  people 
m-e  collected  in  our  Imagination.  We 
love  and  admire  the  high  characters 
of  those  who  are  iDustnous  ui  their 
country's  annals ;  and  we  gatlier  round 
them  the  events  in  which  they  partici- 
pated. We  k>ve  the  nation  itself; 
and  we  remember  its  calamities  and 
triumphs,  its  virtues,  and  the  stain  of 
its  virtues,  by  the  exultation  and  pain 
which  we  felt  when  first  our  imagina- 
tion was  kindled  with  their  lofty  story, 
or  their  decline  and  ialL 

If  we  ask,  then,  what  is  the  great 
bond  of  connexion  to  our  mind  amon^ 
all  the  events  of  the  life  of  any  indif 


vidua],  it  is  evidently  thisr  that  tfaey 
all  regard  one  obfect ;  it  is  in  the  noaa 
himself  that  they  are  all  united*  and 
heis  Oie  bond  of  their  connexion  to  our 
imagination.  Thus  when  we  think  of 
the,  great  series  of  great  actioDs  which 
constitutes  the  history  of  Julius  Cesar 
—their  order  in  time  is  not  the  chief 
bond  of  theur  association*  But  they 
are  all  associated  round  the  image  of 
that  inatchleas  warrior  and  statesman  ^ 
and  we  think  at  ooce,  in  one  wide 
complex  emotion,  of  all  his  being,  frooA 
the  hour  he  first  appears  before  ub,  a 
restless  candidate  for  the  hvrer  office 
of  the  state,  till,  in  the  fulness  of  hia 
power,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and 
the  darkness  of  his  guilt,  he  breathes 
out  his  mighty  spirit  at  the  baae  of 
Pompey's  statue.  This  personal  refer- 
ence is  as  evidently  the  tie  that  like- 
wise binds  together  all  the  events  cf 
the  man*s  own  life  in  whose  memofj 
they  are  oonjieded:  And  thus  iat  him- 
self, and  for  the  life  of  every  human 
being  in  whose  fate  or  fortune  he  is 
in  any  way  interested,  this  personal 
reference  which  alone  gave  muty  to 
the  events  as  they  befell,  gives  them 
theit  proper  unity  to  memorr.  It 
gives  them  their  proper  historical  bond 
of  unity. 

How  much  of  all  the  history  of 
mankind  is  already  exhaiwted  under 
this  class  of  associations  will  be  appa.- 
rent  to  every  one  who  remembets 
how  small  that  portion  of  history  is 
w^hich  is  independent  of  the  names 
of  distinguished  individual  actors.  But 
the  same  principle  extended  will  at 
once  comprehend  all  history.  Recol* 
lect  the  history  of  any  nation,  and 
consider  what  is  the  real  bond  of  assiv 
ciation  to  your  own  mind  among  the 
events  which  regard  it  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer.  It  is 
this  simply,  that  they  do  regard  iL 
Athens  and  Sparta  gave  unity  to  the 
events  of  their  own  history,  as  every 
man  is  liimself  the  point  of  union  ts 
those  of  his  life.  Each  nation  is  ta 
our  conception  an  individual^  under* 
going  through  the  period  of  its  length- 
ened life  the  succession  of  events,  or 
achievmg  the  succession  of  actions, 
which  make  up  the  history  of  a  life 
perhaps  of  centuries.  And  each  peo- 
ple, while  their  race  and  name  remain, 
whatever  fortunes  and  revolutions 
they  may  pass  throught  serves  stiD 
in  the  view  of  our  nnnd  to  ooQect 
together  all  the  events  and  adne?e- 
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mentfl  that  have  been  involved  with 

their  race  and  name.    The  city,  the 

xace,  the  nation,  the  commmuty  of 

naticHi^  whatever  the  cdlective  whole 

may  be,  of  which  the  acts  and  fortunes   derstondings   and 

ue  the  8ubje<(tB  of  our  thought,  that   men. 


whole  givee  its  own  unity  to  its  own 
history,  and  serves  as  much  as  the  in- 
dividual for  the  bond  of  connexion 
which  unites  those  events  to  the  un- 
the   memories   d 


THE  APATHT  OF  THE  STOICS. 


The  two  sections  opposed  to  each 
other  in  antiquity,  were  tho^e  of  the 
Efncureans  and  the  Stoics.  They 
were  opposed,  indeed,  not  merely  by 
the  language  of  their  tenets,  one  sect 
maintaining  that  Pleasuie  is  the  great- 
est good,  the  other  that  Pain  is  no 
Evfl ;  but  by  the  spiant  of  their  philos- 
ophy. The  Epicureans  soiurht  tran- 
^pnHity  of  enjoyment  The  SUncs  de.^ 
sired  an  arduous  Virtue.  The  Epi- 
careans  narrowed  and  degraded  to  tne 
utmost  the  good  they  proposed,  when 
they  made  man  himself  the  End  of  bis 
Virtue.  The  Stoics  exahed  that  good 
to  the  utmost,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  make  man  himself  nothing  in  his 
own  re^rard,  and  required  of  him  a 
CQofonnity  to  that  absolute  law  of 
Virtne,  of  which  his  hamnness  would 
be  a  necessary  result  indeed,  but  was 
not  to  be  the  object  of  his  desire. 

If  we  ask  what  was  the  defect  of  the 
Stoical  System,  it  was  manifestly  this, 
that  it  was  inapplicable  to  human 
nature.  In  saying  which,  we  do  not 
ttean  merely  to  allege  that  that  high- 
•est  perfection  at  whidi  they  aimed  was 
by  man  unattainable,  which  woidd  be 
DO  objection,  since  the  continual  ap. 
proaches  to  the  highest  state  prqx)Bed 
are  all  that  are  requisite  under  any 
imaginable  system.  !But  we  mean  that 
lite  spirit  of  their  philosophy  does  not 
accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  hu- 
man nature.  Those  who  couM  be  its 
followers  are  but  a  few  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  mankind  —  those 
only  of  high  intellectual  capacity,  and 
of  great  native  energy  of  character. 
Taeyj/todeesy  indeed,  to  lay  Virtue  open 
to  ati  mankind,  and  call  on  all  to  apply 
themselves  to  its  pursuit.  But  to  the 
greats  number  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
oflfered,  their  method  of  Virtue  is  im- 
practiceble.  That  exclusion  of  Pas- 
sion  which  tfiey  require,  and  which 
they  express  by  Apathy,  meanuig, 
however,  not  insensibility,  but  freedom 
ftcm  the  perturbation  of  paFsion — 
that  exclusion  is  in  feet  the  exclusion 
oi  fiaman  Nature.    Passion  is  one  of 


its  essential  elements;  and  the  mo- 
lality which  is  to  be  suited  for  man  to 
embrace,  must  temper,  restrain,  and 
orovem  passion,  but  must  not  reject  it 
from  the  system  of  his  Being. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  principle 
which  they    adapted    as    their  great 
maxim  of  wisdom — to  follow,  or  con- 
fonn  to  nature — was  in  one  imnortant 
respect  departed  irom  by  them,  tnrough 
imperfect  understanding  of  that  nature 
to  which  they  purpo^  to  conform* 
They  had  begun,  no  doubt,  in  framing 
their  system, l)3r  adopting  as  its  |»imary 
and  leading  principle,  Uie  Supremacy 
of  Intellectual  Reason,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  entire  conquest  of  the  in- 
ferior mind  by  that  power.    This  con- 
ception of  sovereignty  in  the  calm 
intellectual  mind,  and  absolute  subjec- 
tion of  the  inferior  soul,  led  neces- 
sarily to  a  false  view  of  the  actual 
constitution  of  human  nature ; — it  led 
to  regarding  the  Passions  not  as  im- 
portant anovital  elements  of  the  whoJe 
being,  but  as  discnrdere  of  the  mmd, 
f^m  which  it  must  by  all  means  be 
freed.     This  ccmsequence  necessarily 
fbUowed,    because   the  rising    up    of 
every  passion   is    attended,  While  it 
lasts,  with  a  disturbance  of  the  soul  in 
which  reason  is  coufiised    and    sus- 
pended, whence  they  gave  them  no 
nifi^er  name  than  Perturbations.  They 
did  not  perceive  how  imperfect,  ana 
insufficient  to  the  distinction  of  our 
bcdng   is   reason    alone;    that   these 
troubling   and  impetuous  movements 
of  the  soul, — joy,  sorrow,  desire,  anger, 
fear, — are  the  very  declarations  of  our 
nature  as  to  its  own  good  and  evil; 
that  they  are  the  teachers  of  reason, 
which,  without  them,  is  uninstructed 
as  to  human  good.     The  vehement 
and  impetuous  fear  in  the  soul  of  a 
parent  m    the   sudden  danger   of  a 
child— the  flame    of  indignant    hate 
which  passes  over  the  heart  at  the 
hearing  or  witnessing  some  atrocious 
crime — the    sleepless   passion    which 
seizes  the  spirit  of  a  young  patriot 
warrior  when  the   foot  of  a  foe    is 
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on  the  soil— -these,  and  a  thousand 
such  movements,  M  of  the  most  dis* 
turbing  and  opfnreesive  past-ion,  are  so 
fax  from  weaknesses  or  disorders  of 
om-  nature,  that  they  are  the  only  way 
in  which  our  nature  can  possibly  make 
itself  known  to  our  own  understanding 
— 4he  only  way  by  which  the  strength, 
the  character,  the  reahty  of  our  most 
necessary  affections  can  be  understood 
by  UB.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  be  known  as  subsisting  in  our 
minds,  and,  consequently,  the  co^  way 
in  which  we  can  receive  the  instruction 
of  nature  as  toffood  and  eviL  Reasonis 
disturbed  and  Siaken  while  the  sudden 
movement  of  passion  lasts ;  but,  after- 
wards, does  not  the  less  reassume  her 
«way  when  she  may  at  leisure  con- 
sider and  understand  the  passion  of 
which  she  could  not  restrain  the  rise. 
That  self-command  which  virtue  and 
reason  require^  is,  therefore,  something 
<li&rent  from  that  complete  suppres- 
sion .of  all  emotion  which  was  proposed 
^}Y  the  Stoics.  It  imphes  the  subjuga- 
tion, slowly  efiected  as  it  must  be,  of 


even  emotkm  itself  as  fiir  as  its  de- 
gree or  direction  is  condemned  by 
virtue ;  it  imjdies  the  immediate  sulv. 
jection  of  our  actions  to  the  hw  of 
virtue,  whatever  the  violence  of  the 
feehngs  may  be  that  sti'tjggle  against 
it  But  it  leaves,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wide  field  of  nature  open,  within  which 
every  principle  of  emotion  which  is 
implanted  in  our  bosoms  may  act; 
within  which  even  their  strong  and 
stormy  agitation  is  no  violation  of  the 
moral  character  of  our  mind,  ncx*  of 
that  due  authority  of  reason,  to  which 
the  whole  tenour  of  our  lives  muertr 
though  eveiy  moment  cannot,  be  sub- 
jects. 

The  g^t  defect,  then,  of  the  Stoical 
speculative  doctrines,  appears  to  be  an 
ignorance  of  the  nature  and  office  of 
Passion  in  the  human  mind — cooceir- 
ing  it  to  be  a  disorder  and  not  a  nece%^ 
sary  power— and  not  ^rceiving  that 
our  highest  and  noblest  afl^tions  par- 
take of  this  quality  as  essentially  as  all 
the  others. 


SPIBIT  OF  THE  AGS* 


In  considering  mental  pursuits  und^ 
the  most  general  and  comprehensive 
view,  we  observe  that  they  may  be 
classed  as  of  two  kinds :  those  studies 
which  are  derived  from  ImafinatioD, 
and  those  which  ace  derived  uom  In- 
tellect Now,  it  is  certain  that  noth- 
lift^   up   higher   our    conceptkm 

the  power  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  highest  productions  of  those  arts 
which  are  tne  offiipring  of  imaffina* 
tion.  Wherever  they  have  flourished 
they  adorn  the  people  in  our  eyes. 
fiecdMse  in  these  the  soul,  delivering 
itself  up  to  the  fun  transport  of  its 
powers,  seeks  nothing  but  to  exptem 
m  durable  forms  the  veiy  visions  of 
beauty  and  greatness  which  visit  it 
in  itfi  height  of  conception.  Such 
have  been  the  works  of  mighty  sculp- 
tors and  painters;  such  the  works  of 
those  who  have  reared  up  on 
earth  edifices  that  have  stood  proul 
on  the  soO  adorning  it  with  a 
cence  that  was  not  misplaced  amidst 
the  m^ignificence  of  nature.  Such 
have  been  those  poets  whose  great 
works  hive  remained  to  their  people, 
dilatinf?  the  bosoms  of  thousands  with 
what  one  mind,  only  in  one  age,  could 
have  conceived. 


We  cannot,  in  remembering  what 
human  nature  has  done  for  itself  to 
establish  its  strength  by  its  own 
works,  forget  our  kyve  and  admiratkm 
of  those  surpassinff  productions  which 
have  so  much  lifted  up  the  spirits  that 
gave  them  bhth,  and  have  maintained 
at  such  a  lofty  pitch  of  genius  the 
mind  of  a  countiy  through  ft^owing 
^generations.  It  rests  upon  such  works  ; 
It  win  not  willingly  fetU  from  them  inta 
abasem^it 

Yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  ttiat  the 
pursuit  of  those  arts  which  are  de- 
rived fh>m  imagination,  however  ea-^ 
pable  they  may  be  of  the  utmost 
greatness  of  the  human  mind,  doea 
not  supply  that  kind  of  continued 
streagth  which  the  mind  requires.  In 
the  luxury  of  a  people  their  arts  take 
the  tone  of  the  times.  Imagination 
is  too  much  in  sympathy  with  fdeaa- 
iffe,  it  yields  itself  too  easily  to  the 
enchantment  from  which  the  mind 
itself  seeks  deliverance.  Accordingly, 
all  the  arts  to  which  imaginataoo 
gives  birth  have  greatly  changed 
their  character  with  the  changing  ge- 
nins  of  a  people.  Strong,  masculme, 
and  rude  in  elder  timef>,  and  bearroff' 
the  stamp  of  the  bdd  spirit  which 
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created  them*  they  faa?e  at  a  Itter 
period  become  mmerved  and  efieminale 
— tainted  with  the  weakneai  of  a 
kucuhoiiB  age— and  breathing  back 
CQ  the  soul  of  the  people  the  aame  in- 
doieot  softneas  they  had  akeady  re- 
ceived  from  it. 

if  therefore  the  mind  is,  by  its 
own  pursuits^  to  supply  its^  with 
ibength,  it  is  not  on  soch  as  these 
that  It  must  rely — not  on  a  &culty 
wloch  is  itself  susceptible  of  so  much 
ioflumce  from  extraneous  causes.  It 
must  rely  on  those  Acuities  which  are 
■elf^iependentr— on  those  which  de- 
ci?e  the  law  of  their  action  from 
within. 

Such  are  pre-eminentljr  those  Jicul- 
ties  fA  which  the  pursuit  is  iVuth. 
Trath,  in  aD  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of 
human  contemplation.  Truth  m  the 
obsoratioD  of  nature-4n  the  severest 
sciences — and  in  that  science  which 
begins  and  ends  in  the  Mind  itsell 
Such,  above  aD,  is  that  moral  wisdom 
which  draws  from  the  whde  internal 
being  the  strength  by  which  it  seeks 
to  subject,  not  merefjr  the  appearance 
cf  hmnan  life  to  its  intelligence,  but 
the  actioDs  of  human  life,  by  its  wiH 

In  those  works  whkh  the  mind 
frames  for  its  own  delist  merely,  it 
obeys  an  uncertain  law.  But  when 
it  apples  itself  to  know  that  which 
has  Veen  and  is,  it  no  longer  floats  on 
uncertainty.  It  then  seeks  to  know; 
and  there  is  but  one  measure  which 
can  satisfy  its  desire— namely,  the  se- 
verest knowle^  of  reality. 

In  these  sciences,  too,  there  is  such 
a  eoofmnity  to  the  intellectual  na- 
ture of  man,  that  to  punue  them  is  t« 
bring  forth  his  innermost  powers  into 
•ctiofi.  The  field,  too,  that  lies  be- 
fore him  is  boundless ;  he  can  never 
know  alL  What  he  learns,  is  a  step 
XK^  to  what  is  beyond.  He  is  going 
forward  in  a  cootinnal  march ;  and 
from  his  own  mind  must  he  derive  the 
CflDfltant  supply  of  power  by  which 
iie  is  to  eroct  his  progressive  con- 
^pesL 

Fearful,  then,  as  from  the  history 
of  the  worid,  we  may  judge  tiie  danger 
to  be  which  menaces  a  people  max 
Ae  enervating  influences  of  civilisa- 
tkn — it  im^ears  that  the  proper 
etieiigth  wiDoh  nature  has  provided 
to  man  for  direct  resistance  is  in  the 
diaracter  and  power  of  his  inteDect- 
nal  mind.  A  view,  wlndi  Bii|riit 
giv^VBgnatreaaoQ  to  afyrolwud  «» 


inadequacy  of  such  means  of  protec- 
tion, if  we  conceived  this  strength  to 
be  placed  only  in  those  i^hest 
minds,  which  distinguish  themselves 
above  all  othere  by  their  intellectaal 
achievements,  but  which  will  appear 
to  us  not  vokI  of  consolation  and  en- 
couragement, whon  we  look  upon  our 
own  country,  and  consider  to  how 
great  an  extent  the  generous  activity 
of  intellect  may  be  difllised  through- 
out a  peofde ;  •when  we  conceive  that 
the  strength  thus  given  does  not  re- 
side in  a  lew  elected  spirits,  but  that 
all  the  thousands  of  mmds  that  draw 
each  from  itself  the  impulses  to  intd- 
lectual  exertion,  are  carrying  on  each 
within  itself  the  work  of  this  defence^ 
uniting,  though  they  know  it  not, 
their  individual  strengths  to  maintain 
a  great  common  cause  of  the  whole 
umted  society.  How  noble  and  calm 
is  that  human  spirit  wliich  in  all  its 
hours  of  more  un<b9turbed  and  self- 
collected  thought,  reflects  in  itself,  as 
in  a  mirror,  the  harmonies  of  the 
worlds! 

But  there  are  peculiar  char^u^teris- 
tie  circumstances  of  the  mind  and 
state  of  this  nation  at  the  present  time^ 
which,  besides  those  common  causes 
of  injmy  to  the  spirit  of  a  people 
which  have  been  already  spoken  o( 
include  dangers  of  a  diflerent  kind, 
and  which  lead  us  to  consider, in  tins 
application  also,  the  influence  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  tenor  of  our 
intellectual  pursuits. 

The  present  age  exhibits  a  remark, 
able  character  of  energy  and  ardour  in 
all  the  ordmary  pumiits  of  human 
life.  Each  mind  is  seen  rushmg 
eagerly  to  its  allotted  task,  and  scarce 
iB^ing  there  is  an^  other  call  upon  its 
powers  than  to  strive  vigourousiy  an^ 
succesi^ully  in  the  anhnated  conflict 
The  hig^iest  orders  among  ourselvee 
are  less  solicited  to  ease  than  they  are 
called  to  struggles  and  duties  in  the 
public  business  of  the  state.  Such  is 
the  efl^  of  that  particnlar  constitu- 
tion of  our  pdity,  that  the  life  of  no 
order  is  that  of  repose.  The  thirst 
for  reputation,  the  pride  of  rising  to 
h^^faer  eminence  in  the  ranks  (tf  so- 
ciety, the  ardour  for  wealth,  the  very 
rivalry  that  is  engendered  mthenridst 
of  conflicting  interests,  have  seized  on 
the  spirit  of  the  land,  and  in  the  midst 
of  what  the  history  of  mankind  would 
have  prepared  an  obeehrerto  expect  as 
a  life  of  ease,  have  piodacad  a  restleig 
aotifi^  of  poweMi  whidh 
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resembles  in  its.efl^ct,  thougb  not  in 
its  character,  those  earlier  struggles 
ot'  a  people  maintaining  warfau^  with 
men  or  with  nature  for  the  protection 
of  their  existence.    The  result  is  that 

Smt  of  manly  strength  which  must 
ways  be  produced  in  the  contests  of 
men  with  men. 

But  besides  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  internal  activity  in  the  lieart  of 
society  throughout  the  country,  there 
are  other  circumstances  generally  af- 
fecting the  spirit  of  our  minds,  wliich 
appear  calculated  to  produce  a  like  ef- 
fect, and  which  r^uire  some  separate 
notice.  The  agitations  c^  the  late 
eventful  years  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  all  men  with  interests,  which,  though 
of  tlie  utmost  importance  and  magni- 
tude, were,  nevertheless,  in  one  re- 
.spect  temporary.  For  every  new 
event  which  arose,  (h*  was  in  prepiEir- 
ation^  seemed  as  if  the  hte  of  a  nation, 
or  we  would  almost  say,  of  mankind, 
were  involved  in  its  issue  :  and,  there- 
fere,  no  excess  of  passionate  expecta- 
tion which  could  be  fixed  on  it,  could 
appear  mi^^ed.  But  hence  it  has 
happened,  mat  through  this  whole  pe- 
riod the  mind  of  the  nation  has  been 
continually  held  in  suspense  on  events 
which,  whatever  might  be  their  mag- 
nitude,  were  yet  to  pass  away:  anc) 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
a  succession  of  vivid  emotions  ^vhich 
were  all  but  the  birth  of  the  time?, 
and  could  only  have  the  duration  of 
the  events  witn  which  they  had  ansmi. 

Now,  even  the  strong  and  pervading 
sympathy  with  the  f<»tunes  of  nature 
and  humanit]f[,  however  ennobling  to 
the  minds  which  it  filled,  and  although 
accompanied  with  lessons  of  the  hi^- 
est  instruction,  has  nevertheless,  in 
this  respect,  been  injurious  to  our 
highest  feculties  of  thought,  that  they 
have  withdrawn  our  imagination  from 
those  great  objects  which,  to  the  self- 
ooilected  mind  wraiq)ed  in  meditation, 
have  kt  an  times  appeared  of  para- 
mount impcxtance.  That  great  S3rm- 
pwithy,  and  those  momentous  expecta- 
tions on  which  all  men  have  been  in- 
tent, have  made  it  t^^pear,  as  if  the 
more  thoughtful  mind  turning  itself 
to  those  remoter  objects  ani'  their 
•hadowy  speculation,  was  deserting 
the  ffreat  hazards  of  mankind,  to  busy 
ittfelf  in  the  dreams  of  a  fantastic  and 
indolent  phik)80phy.  We  have  found, 
in  the  occurrences  and  scenes  of  a 
■hifting  worid,  tbehr  fidl  scope  for  all 
our  capacity  of  hope  and  deiire ;  and 


hence  it  may  be  diffibdt  to  our  nunds, 
when  they  would  turn  themselves 
again  towards  higher  and  more  lasting 
contemplations,  to  recover  that  zeai, 
and  those  devout  convictions  of  their 
value  which  have  belonged  to  them  of 
dd,  and  have  be6n  easy  and  habitual 
to  men  who  lived  in  calmer  times  of 
the  world.  Even  minds  of  superior 
power  have  thus  absolutely  surrendered 
themselves  to  their  interest  in  passmg 
events,  and  have  forgotten  altogether 
those  thoughts  of  which  the  interest 
arises  in  the  silent  mind — to  which 
their  strong  reflecting  character  would 
otherwise  have  called  them,  and  which 
their  genius,  fiill  of  wisdom,  might  in 
other  times  have  illustrated. 

Nor  caa  it  be  doubted  that  these 
events  have,  in  another  way,  tended 
to  disqualify  our  minds  for  the  highest 
speculations,  inasmuch  as  they  nave 
given  great  intensity  to  those  teelinsa 
which  are  at  all  times  spread  througB 
the  bosom  of  society,  variously  divid- 
ing the  members  of  a  state.  They 
have  given  to  all  momentary  questioDa 
and  feelings  of  this  sort  an  intensity 
and  magmtude  derived  from  those 
great  interests  which  were  at  hazard 
m  the  contentions  of  the  world,  and 
have  thus  kept  men's  minds  in  a  state 
of  koen  and  agitated  debate,  a  temper 
the  most  ho^e  of  any  to  contem- 
plative philosq^y. 

There  are,  liwever,  other  conse- 
quences of  such  passions  and  pursuits 
which  unavoidably  force  themseLves 
upon  our  observation.'  The  objects 
which  arc  thus  sought  after,  thonsh 
to  a  certain  extent  good,  honourable, 
and  even  necessary,  arc  all  of  a  tem- 
porary and  personal  nature.  As  tem- 
porary, they  cannot  be  the  fit  objects 
of  the  most  earnest  and  persevering 
endeavours  of  minds  framea  like  ours ; 
as  personal,  it  must  be  expected  that 
long  continued  and  passionate  desire 
directed  upon  them,  will,  as  it  is  al* 
ways  found  to  do,  impair  the  more 
dismterested  afiections.  We  have  no 
difikulty  in  admitting  these  views  in 
single  examples.  We  may  feel  some 
hesitation  in  applying  them  to  the  case 
of  a  nation.  Yet  the  injury  to  a  na* 
tion  may  be  more  c<nnplete  and  cer- 
tain. For,  to  an  individual,  the  eflfect 
of  his  own  pursmts  upon  hii9  character 
may  be  mitigated  by  his  intercoarse 
with  other  men.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
nation,  aQ  men  concurring  to  justify 
one  another's  pasnons,  and  to  confirm 
those  fUse  deoeptjaw  of  tiie 
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gtaodii^  which  pasBkm  always  mig- 
gests,  k  is  to  be  ap^faended  that  any 
eflbct  natorally  injurious  will  take 
place  with  Btronger  and  mare  decisive 


It  seems  impoesihle,  then,  with  these 
fiew8»  to  look  without  apprehension 
to  the  fiiUire  effect  npon  the  character 
cf  the  country  from  so  much  of  our 
whole  ex^tion  and  desire  being  de- 
voted to  these  objects.  And  if  it  is 
difficdt  for  ns,  situated  as  we  are,  to 
recaO  oorselyes  in  any  great  degree 
from,  thdr  pmsoit,  it  appears  desirable 
at  least,  thsit  the  intervals  of  leisure  in 
which  our  minds  are  called  back  to 
themselves,  should  be  em]doyed  on 
obgeds  of  an  opposite  character.  Lite- 
rature is  one  source  of  such  employ- 
ment The  higher  works  which  we 
inehide  under  that  name,  brin^  objects 
of  a  difierent  nature  before  me  mind, 
and  awaken  feelings  and  thoufirhts 
which  had  slept  in  the  midst  of  our 
more  eager  occupations.  The  objects 
with  which  we  are  thus  led  to  converse 
are  even  of  the  greatest  magmtnde  and 
tie  highest  kmd;  and  we  have  no 
Acuities  of  such  dignity,  and  no  afibc- 
tioDs  so  exalted,  but  they  may  here 
find  room  to  act  But  all  these  pur- 
raits  are  in  danger  to  become  at  last 
little  else  than  a  relaxation  to  the 
mind  overstrained  with  more  serious 
employment  They  call  up  a  mo- 
mentary play  of  sensibility  and  fEincv, 
S  amuse  the  tired  Acuity  of  thought 
new  speculation.  They  renovate 
fin*  fresh  labour.  But  they  scarcely 
(fo  more.  They  leave  the  man,  as  he 
was,  a  being  whose  anxious  and  ear- 
neet  thoughts  are  fixed  on  interests 
which  each  successive  day  brings 
before  him,  and  which  even  his  own 
(ipecohition  cairies  on  but  a  little  way 
into  fiiturity.  They  leave  him  to 
^mk  that  all  his  capacities  of  afibc- 
tUD  and  desires  have  found  their  suffi- 
^ent  objects,  and  that  there  are  no 
dsr^arded  Acuities  ^  his  soul,  plead- 
ing m  vain  to  be  admitted,  as  they  are 
of  higher  hiitli,  to  their  right  of  a 
higher  destination. 

Now  we  cannot  but  believe  that  a 
more  serious  cast  given  to  the  intel- 
lectual pursuits  of  a  people,  might 
add  greatly  to  the  impcotance  of  that 
portion  of  their  lives,  in  wliich  the 
mind  from  its  accustomed  labours,  is 
recovered  to  itsett  If  then- literature 
he  not  a  literature  of  pleasure  merely, 
Vat  by  a  high  spirit  of  Philosq>hy  m- 
fcsed,  can  addreflB  itself  in  another 
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hmguage,  and  with  other  claims  to 
their  mmds, — ^turning  their  thoughts 
in  upon  themselves,  and  proposing  the 
&cultiefl  which  it  calls  into  activity 
as  objects  of  a  distinct  regard,  en- 
titled on  their  own  account  to  be  con- 
sidered excellent,  and 'not  merely  in- 
strumental to  the  relaxation  of  amuse« 
ment  of  unoccupied  hours;  then  il 
would  appear  that  a  new  uid  imp(»1. 
ant  efibct  would  follow.  Far  the  mind 
cannot  in  an^r  degree  be  turned  to  the 
distinct  connderation  of  its  own 
powets,  without  an  immediate  percep- 
tiQD  of  their  dignity,  and  ^thout 
being  led  on  in  some  degree  to  specu- 
late  on  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
designed  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature.  But  no  sooner  does  it  begin 
to  reason  or  conjecture  upcm  the  ends 
which  they  are  framed  to  insure,  than 
it  is  necessarily  drawn  on  to  consider 
them  m  their  tuU  connexion  with  that 
Hfc  to  which  we  are  bom,  and  which 
is  the  first  great  scene  of  their  activity. 
Now  this  IB  the  very  subject  on  wUch 
it  seems  most  hnportant,  that  the 
human  mind  should  e^xereise  its  spe 
cnlation.  For  the  moment  it  begins 
to  compare  the  extensive  reach  and 
high  character  of  its  inherent  powers 
with  the  fsLcilities  which  human  life 
ofibrs  for  thehr  exertions,  it  is  met  hy 
the  conviction  that  the  ordinary  em* 
ployments  to  which  it  is  required,  are 
madequate  alike  to  their  capacity  and 
dignity ;  and  it  is  driven  on  to  inquire 
what  nobler  occupation  it  may  ^m  on 
which  its  lai|^cst  faculties  shall  not  be 
lost,  or  its  proudest  misapplied.  Now 
Uie  whole  of  a  literature  which  the 
spirit  of  a  high  Philoeophf  pervades* 
win  lead  the  tninds  of  men  m  mnumer- 
ahle  wavs  into  these  views  and  trains 
oi  specmation.  But  most  of  all,  those 
high  works  of  Philosophy — which 
sp^ak  of  the  mind  alone,  and  by  the 
most  open  and  direct  appeal — call  upon 
it  to  turn  its  thoughts  upon  itself— to 
understand  and  to  acknowledge  its  own 
high  descent  and  indefeasible  preroga- 
tive. 

The  dffect  application  of  such  phi- 
losophy to  remove  the  doubts  with 
which  the  over  active  mind  possesses 
itsel(  may  be  made  more  apparent  by 
some  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  &lls  into  suclf  mistrust  It 
will  a^ar  probably  that  some  of  the 
most  nnportant  lalK>urs  ci  the  mind  in 
science,  and  some  of  its  purest  laws  of 

r-ation,  tend  to  the  prodncticHi    of 
doidMs  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
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Of  the  lawB  of  intellect  one  mo0t 
essential  to  its  nature  is,  «*to  know 
(he  evidence  of  its  own  belirf"  Hence 
there  is  naturally  a  &vourable  inclina- 
tion of  intellect  towards  aU  truth,  of 
urhich  the  evidence  is  obvious  to  demon- 
stration* and  a  natural  disinclination 
to  that  truth  of  which  the  evidence 
is  dusive  and  obsciure.  Now  the 
human  mind  is  called  upon  to  pursue 
inquiry  in  two  very  distinct  ^heres 
of  speculation: — ^in  a  world  external 
to  itself  where  the  evidence  of  belief 
lies  in  sense: — and  in  a  woild  wiihin 
Usdf  where  the  evidence  of  belief 
consists  in  variahje  and  indefinite  feel- 
ings and  affections^  many  of  which 
are  to  most  minds,  and  some  perhafM 
to  aU,  un&miliar  and  obscure.  It  is 
apparent,  then,  to  which  of  these  two 
spheres  of  investigation,  a  mind  deter- 
mined cliiefly  by  its  inteilectual  fajcvH" 
ties,  will  incline.  The  observations 
bow  made  may  perhaps  serve  to 
explain  the  tenaency  of  incjdry 
which  philosophy  in  these  later  tmies 
has  discovered.  To  those  sciences  of 
which  the  evidence  lies  in  sensef  the 
human  intellect  has  turned  itself  in 
aU  its  strength,  and  has  built  up  an 
edifice  of  knowledge  of  which  the 
former  ages  of  the  world  entertained 
no  imagmation.  But  it  must  almost 
appear  that  it  has  ffiven  itself  up  to 
them  with  relinqui^ing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  its  other  and  more  important 
Bjp^iere. ,  The  knowledge  which  lies 
within,  it  seems  too  much  to  have 
regarded  with  disfevour.  Turning 
from  the  broad  day  in  which  the  fects 
of  external  science  lie  exposed,  to  this 
dark  and  shadowy  world,  it  has  feared 
to  set  its  steps  on  unsubstantial  ground; 
and  has  often  kept  itself  alo^  from 
it  altogether.  So  that  while  in  the 
sciences  of  material  nature,  it  has  been 
kdvar.cing  in  acquisition  with  giant 
strides,  and  lifting  up  its  power  beyond 
all  precedent,  in  the  other  it  has  some- 
times been  losing  knowledge  that  wa^ 
pOBsocsed  perhaps  by  the  earliest  ages 
of  mankind. 

But  the  evidence  of  belief  from  this 
interior  world  is  not  necessarily  uncer- 
tain and  obscure.  It  is  our  Mind  that 
makes  it  more  or  less  sa  The  mani- 
icAd  afifections  incident  to  our  mind 
become  clear  and  defined  to  those  who 
fed  them  strongly,  and  are  accustomed 
attentively  to  consider  them.  To  those 
CHily  are  they  obscure  and  inevident 
who  imperfectly  feel  and  negligently 
consider  them. 


Hence,  against  that 
of  cultivated  intellect  to  admit  leliof 
drawn  from  such  internal  evidenoe, 
there  seems  no  defence  so  ready  U;^ 
have  recourse  to  as  that  philosophy 
which  founds  its  whole  science  on  m 
basis  of  such  evidence,  and  whicli* 
while  it  is  jealous  to  admit  all  reasoD- 
ing  derived  from  imperfect  knowledge- 
of  its  own  great  and  authentic  prioci- 
pies,  is  as  strenuous  in  ursipg  humiB 
nature  to  induko  the  cmtivation  oi 
that  whole  inwara  world  of  a£fectioi» 
and  feelings,  be  they  more  distinct 
and  palpaue,  or  more  undefined  and 
obscure. 

Thus,  then,  it  may  appear  that  even 
in  those  profound  wonderful  sciences 
which  investigate  the  laws  of  nature 
through  her  mighty  material  univeiser 
there  may  lurk  danger  to  the  human 
spirit,  not  as  it  pursues  them  for  its 
individual  delight,  but  when  the  mind 
of  a  whole  generation  is  given  over  to 
them  with  too  exclusive  oesire.  Ther 
are  tlie  liigh  and  just,  the  useful  ana 
the  ennoblm^  study  of  man,  the  ob- 
server, and,  m  hia  own  domain,  the 
master  of  nature.  But  they  are  not 
his  only  knowledge— and  they  naist 
not  usurp  the  fiill  measure  c^  his  capa* 
cities.  There  is  another  knowlec^ 
that  must  divide  with  them  the  empne 
of  his  mind,  and  must  hold  at  least  its 
equal  sway. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  wish  to  add 
a  few  words  upon  a  subject,  whidv 
though  distinct  firom  those  of  whicb  we 
have  now  spoken,  is  not  uncoonected 
with  them.  We  speak  t)f  a  sort  of 
practical  scepticism  whicli  is  sprea/j 
among  many  as  to  all  c^sinions  which 
rest  for  their  evidence  upon  the  highest 
feeling  of  our  minds,  and  of  es^fieit 
scepticism  among  others.  We  con- 
ceive that  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of 
practical  disbeUef  in  these  respects, 
which,  by  attachment  to  speculative  or 
active  pursuits  of  a  different  charactes, 
is  kept  m  an  habitual  forgetfuhiess  of  the 
thoughts,  and  an  liabiti^  disuse  of  the 
feelings,  if  we  may  so  express  oiar. 
selves,  which  belong  to  such  subjects. 
It  is  a  state  of  mind  not  adv^^e  to  the 
behef,  perhaps,  from  which  it  is  thus 
iiabituaUy  estranged,  but  certahdy  di- 
vided from  it.  But  there  is  among 
many  a  scepticism  explicit  and  deliber* 
ate,  which  we  cannot  help  conceiving  , 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
imforeseen  to  th^nselves,  of  a  course 
of  life,  and  perhaps  of  speculation  m^.- 
vourable  to  the  just  use  of  wowb-  ai 
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I  toa 
nn^  flrom  iiiV60b|^* 
lioos  carried  throi^  witfa  the  fufl 
«e  of  thoee  pofwera.  To  all  ecepti. 
mm  there  can  be  but  one  answer^--- 
Thith.  But  that  knowledge  whidi  is 
flMed  witinn  the  reach  of  our  fiicid- 
tiei^  is  not  a  boon  granted  to  the  mere 
^es^  of  possessing  it.  It  is  a  prize 
^Ared  to  steadfieist  and  unwearied  ex- ' 
«6ao  of  oar  best  fiftciddes.  If  we 
aik  what  those  Realties  are  to  which 
the  attammeitf  of  the  highest  know- 
Mlge  i^  giv«n,  it  is  evident  that  none 
can  be  passed  over — that  the  fidl  e£> 
fcrt  of  oat  mind  in  all  iti  powers  is 
leqmred  of  tn  for  that  acquisition. 
0ttrrea8QDai|[intefleet  is  but  a  part 
•of  that  coMBtitmlon  of  our  minds  by 
"  'i  we  are  enabled  to  make  dis- 


covery of  moral  tmtfi— the  powers  of 
our  moral  nature  are  pre-eminently 
those  by  which  all  such  discovery  is 
made  possible  to  us.  That  course  of 
life,  then,  and  those  trains  and  methods 
of  speculation  which  raise  up  our 
BMrai  &culties  into  strength^  and  do 
indeedopen  up  withJb  ovrsehres  that 
part  of  created  nature  which  in  these 
cases  must  be  the  subject  of  inquhy^ 
can  alone  affiird  us  reasonable  eiq)ect- 
ation  of  attaining  the  knowledge  m 
<pie8tion,  and  e^oring  our  Way  to 
just  conchisions  on  those  momentous 
topics,  which,  whatever  conclusicHis  it 
may  rest  in,  will,  more  or  less,  visit 
evory  human  mind  witii  sonow  oar  with 
hope,  with  thoughts  of  fear  or  of  coik 
sMatKn. 


BKMARTH  ON  ▲  PASSAGE  IN  CO;.ERIDGE's   «*  AIDS  TO  REFLECTION.* 


"  If  Pmdenes,  though  practically  ifr. 
s^araUe  from  MoraTity,  is  not  to  be 
coofeuoded  with  the  Moral  Principle; 
fCill  less  my  Sensibility,  i.  f .  a  const!- 
mtional  qaickhess  of  Sympathy  with 
Pain  and  Pleasure,  and.a  Keen  sense 
of  the  gratifications  that  accompany 
«clal  intercourse,  mutual  endear- 
BOtfs,  and  reciprocal  preferences,  be 
■jitskqi,  or  deemed  a  Substitute  for 
either.  They  are  not  even  sure 
pledges  oi  a  eooo  bbart,  though  among 
she  mueX  common  meanings  of  that 
flM9y-4neaiiisg  and  too  commonly  mis- 
mAaed  expression. 

'^  So  far  from  being  either  Morality, 
Of  one  with  the  Moral  Principle,  they 
OQgbt  not  even  to  be  placed  in  tne  same 
rank  with  Prudence.  For  Prudence 
is  at  least  an  ofispring  of  the  Under- 
tfandhig ;  but  Sensibility  (the  Sensibl- 
hty,  I  mean,  here  spoken  of)  is  for  the 
fRater  part  a  qualiir  of  the  nerves, 
and  a  resatt  of  individual  bodily  tem- 


dunffhiU  is  not  before  their  parloar 
window,  they  are  ali  well  contented  t* 
now  that  it  exists,  and  perhaps  as  the 
hot-bed  on  which  their  own  luxariea 
are  reared.  Sensibility  is  not  neces- 
sarily Benevolence.  Nay,  by  render- 
ing us  tremblingly  alive  to  trifling  mia- 
fortanes,itflreqtient|y  preventsii,  andi»* 
duces  an  etfeminateSeiisfaBeifS  instead^ 
• 

*  panpering  thfl  coward  heart 

Vf  ith  feeling i  aU  too  Utllcate  for  um. 

8we«t  are  tb«  Toari,  ikat  frma  a  Howard*!  aft 

Drop  oa  tba  chaek  of  ono,  kaUAa  fro«  aaicl^  ^ 

And  He.  wbo  work*  me  /rood  with  obbk)? ad  IkOl 

Doea  It  bat  half.    He  ehfllt  no  whUa  ha  aide. 

My  Beaalhetor,  not  aiy  Brochar  Man. 

But  avaa  this,  thia  cold  beaavolaMa, 

Seaoui  Wortli,  seeais  Maahood,  whaa  thara  iitl^ 

before  ma 
Tba  alaggard  Pitv^a  vislon-waaTlfic  Triba, 
Who  tii^   for   Wraicbedneaa   yat  ahnn   tba 


wratebad, 
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'Pr«deace  is  an  aUiv€  Principle, 
aad  in^ea  a  sacrifice  of  Self,  though 
only  to  tbesame  ^^i  projected^  as  it 
were,  to  a  distance.  But  the  very 
term.  Sensibility,  marks  its  passive  na^ 
tare :  and  in  its  mei;e  self,  apart  from 
Choice  and  Reflection,  it  proves  little 
ttore  than  the  coincidence  or  contagion 
sf  pleasurable  or  painfbl  Sensations  in 
diferent  fersoBs. 

how  masy  are  there  in  this 
oteted  age,  in  which  the  oc- 
of  excessive  and  unhealthy 
sowitiveness  is  so  frequent,  as  even  to 
have  rerened  the  current  meaning  of 
las  word,-  wtrvaut^ — how  many  are 
^ere  whose  sensibility  prompts  them  to 
remoTe  those  evils  alone,  which  by 
hideoQS  spectacle  or  clamourous  outcry 
are  present  lo  their  senses  and  disturb 
their  telAsh  cBjoymenU!  Provided|the 


Hvraiagiai 

Their  aloibAil  Lovaa  and  dainty  Syaipatbtaa.* 

Sibylliiie  Learee,  p.  18|. 

'*  Lastly,  where  Virtue  is,  Sensibili* 
ty  is  the  ornament  and  becoming  At- 
tire of  Virtue.  On  certain  ocsasiona 
it  may  almost  be  said  to  become  Virtue. 
But  sensibility  and  all  the  amiabl# 
dualities  may  likewise  become,  and 
too  oAen  have  become,  the  panders  of 
Vice  and  the  instruments  of  Seduction, 

"  So  must  it  needs  be  with  all  quali* 
ties  that  have  their  rise  only  in  parU 
tmdfragmenUot  our  nature.  A  man 
of  warm  opinions  mav  sacrifice  half 
his  estate  to  rescue  a  uiend  from  Pii> 
son  :  for  he  is  generally  sympathetic 
and  the  more  sober  pari  of  his  natni^ 
happened  to  be  uppermost.  The  sama 
man  shall  afterwards  exhibit  the  sam« 
disregard  of  money  in  an  attempt  to  se* 
duce  that  friend's  Wife  or  Dauffhtte. 

"All  the  evil  achieved  by  Hoboes  and . 
his  whole  School  of  Materialists  will . 
appear  inconsiderable  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  mischief  efiected  and  oce»> 
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lioned  by  ihe  seuimcnral  Philosoplix 
of  St£Rne,  and  his  numerous  Imiiat- 
^a.  ')  he  vilest  appetites  atd  the  most 
remor  eless  inconsiEncy  tiwards 
their  objects,  acquired  the  titles  of  the 
Beartf  the  irrtststible  F&Aings,  the  ion 
tender  Sensibility :  and  if  the  Frosts  of 
Prudence,  the  icy  chains  of  Human 
Law  thawed  and  Tani^hed  at  the  ge- 
•ial  warmth  of  Human  iVahtre,  wno 
^mldkdpii?  It  was  an  amiable  weak- 
aess! 

*' About  this  time,  too,  the  profana- 
tion of  the  word,  Love,  rose  to  its 
height.  The  French  Naturalists,  Buf- 
fon  and  others,  borrowed  it  from  the 
aentimental  Novelists j  the  Swedish 
and  Eoglish  Philosophers  took  the  con- 
tagion: and  the  Muse  of  Science  con- 
descends to  seek  admission  into 
the  Saloons  of  Fashion  and  Frivolity, 
rougied  like  a  Harlot,  and  with  the 
Barlot's  wanton  leer.  I  know  not  how 
the  Annals  of  Guilt  could  be  better 
forced  into  the  service  of  Virtue,  than 
bAr  such  a  comment  on  the  present  pa- 
ragraph, as  would  be  afforded  bv  a  se- 
lection from  the  sentimental  Corres- 
pondence produced  in  Courts  of  Just- 
ice wilhin  the  last  thirty  years,  fairly 
translated  into  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  the  actual  Object  and  Pur- 
^se  of  the  infamous  Writers.  Do  you 
in  good  earnest  aihi  at  Dignity  of 
Character  1  By  all  the  treasures  of  a 
]ieacefal  mind,  by  all  the  charms  of  an 
open  countenance,  I  conjure  you,  O 
youth !  turn  away  from  those  who  live 
tti  the  Twilight  between  Vice  and 
Virtue.  Are  not  Reason,  Discrimi^*- 
nation.  Law,  and  deliberate  Choice, 
4he  distinguishing  Characters  of  Hu- 
wnnilyl  Can  aught  then  worthy  o( 
a  human  Being  proceed  from  a  Habit 
of  Soul,  which  would  exclude  all  these 
ai^d  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  Pa- 
ganism) prefer  the  den  of  Trophonius 
rathe  I  emple  and  Oracles  of  the  Qod^ 
of  Light  1  Can  any  thing  manly ,  I  say,' 
proceed  from  those,  who  for  liw  and 
Lljht  would  substitute  shapeless  feel- 
ings, sentiments,  impulses,  which,  as 
Cur  as  they  dilTcr  fVom  the  vital  work- 
in^  in  the  brute  animals,  owe  the  dif- 
ference to  rheir  former  connexion  with 
the  proper  Virtues  of  Humanity;  as 
D^nlriies  derive  the  outlines,  that  con- 
stitute their  value  above  other  clay- 
stones,  from  Ihe  casual  neighbourhood 
and  pressure  of  the  Plants,  the  names 
of  T/hich  they  assume  1  Remember, 
that  Love  Itself  in  its  highest  earthly 
Bearing,  as  the  ground  ofthe  marriage 
imion,  becomes  Love  by  an  inward  f4at 
of  the  Will,  br  a  completing  and  seal- 
ing Act   of   Moral  Election,  and  lays 

'  ettilm  to  permanence  only  under  the 

i'drm  of  DUTY/* 


ThiB»  oa  the  wbole*  k  a  good  pas^ 
sage,  spirited  and  eloquent,  althouffb 
DcI  free  from  the  vices  kiciideDt  to  lu. 
Coleridge's  style,  especially  the  vice  of 
exafgeration.  For,  in  the  first  i^aoa» 
he  has  taken  care  so  to  depaoe  tbs 
character  of  Sensibility,  that  it  is  scarce 
ly  possible  to  imagine  aqy  writer,  abova 
the  veiy  lowest  rank,  considering  it  a 
substitute  either  for  Prudence  or  tiia 
Moral  Principle.  In  the  second  plac», 
even  this  kmd  of  sensibilily,  toough 
not  a  sure  pledge  of  a  good  heart,  is 
generally  so ;  and,  supposing  it  to  ba 
not  altogether  instinctive  and  imzaa* 
soning,  which  scarcely  any  permanent 
impuke  )8^  but  imder  some  ratioDal 
control  and  safeguard,  if  it  were  u> 
other  than  the  ezpenence  of  life  fro- 
quently  thwarting  and  rendering  its 
undue  indulgence  disastrous  orndico- 
lous — then  such  sensibility  is  amiable, , 
and  symptomatic  (we  do  not  fear  to 
say  eo)  of  a  good  heart  It  may.  be 
right  to  speak,  even  with  some  auster- 
ity,  of  M  a  constitutional  quickness  of 
sympathy,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
^tifications  that  accompany  social 
mtercourse,  mutual  endearments,  and 
reciprocal  preferences,'*  when  these  am 
represented  as  all  in  all  in  tbemoralobaiw 
acter ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  speak  qf 
them  with  any  disparagement  in  them, 
selves,  since  without  them,  eze^ 
indeed  in  the  loftiest  and  most  subtinae 
spirits  of  men,  there  is  no  snch  Omut 
as  vutue.  In  the  thin!  place,  though 
it  be  true  that  Prudence  is  au«*o&{»iDg 
of  the  understanding,"  it  is  also  no 
less  true,  that  Prudence  is  often  just  as 
constitutional  as  sensibiHty,  a  quality 
too  of  the  nerves,  and  a  result  of  in- 
dividual bodily  temperament  The 
cautious  are  often  eold-Uooded ;  and 
the  prudent  not  unfrequently  perBom 
whoae  nerves  lae  like  nails,  and  who^ 
undisturbfHl  by  the  agitations  of  those 
feeHngs  which  they  ought  to  possesp, 
make  the  head  do  the  work  oi  the 
heart  Were  a  feir  estimate  to  be 
made  of  the  comparative  worth  of  tba 
best  kind  of  prudence  and  the  best 
kind  of  sensibility,  or  of  the  colBpa^> 
ative  worthlessness  or  danger  of  the 
wontx-and  no  otber  estimate  is  of 
aiQr  avail  in  moral  disiynsitioa  *  tb» 
result  would  not  be  that  at  wbick 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  airived  in  hai 
imperfect  philosophy.  Fourdily,-^ 
we  veiy  much  doubt  the  likelihood 
of  the  man  of  wann  passions,  who  sa* 
crificed  half  his  estate  to  rescue  a  friend 
from  prison,  ^fterwarda  exhibiting  the 
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tune  £nfeni4  of  Hioney  in  ftD  attempt 
to  seduce  toat  firiend's  wife  or  4ftMff»- 
ter.    No  man  ever  sacrificed  the  half 


^  his  estate  for  fneadehi^  on  a  sud- 
den,  instinctive,  constitatioaal  impulse 
«f  temperament.  Such  an  act  oould 
flfily  have  been  performed  by  a  gooe- 
looiman.  And  ^thoitth  a  generous 
4nan  may  commit  a  wicked  action,  he 
B  less  inclined  to  do  so,  we  think,  Uian 
«n  mi^;ekieixius  man,  more  especially 
an  actioD  of  consummate  baseness  and 
•deliberate  cruelty  The  illustration  is 
striking,  but  it  is  not  satisfjring,  and 
■bows  the  advocate,  not  the  judge* 
Fina]]^,  to  assert  that  jJ  the  evil 
produced  by  Hobbes  and  the  whole 
school  of  materialists  will  appear  in- 
eoosiderable,  if  it  be  compared  with 
the  misdhief  efiected  and  occasioned  by 
^  sentimental  j^ilosophy  of  Sterne, 
and  his  numerous  imitatoni,  is  alto, 
gether  monstrous,  and  in  the  direct 
teeth  of  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
moral  speculations  in  the  ^Frietid,'  and 
bis  •  Lay  Sermons,'  in  which  he  has, 
with  considerable  force,  struck  at  the 
mot  of  the  selfish  system  of  the  Phi- 
losopher of  Malmsbuiy.  A  few  fan- 
tastic and  mawkish  novels-— what 
were  thev  to  the  host— not  yet  ex- 
4}Dct— of  bard-featured  wretcbee,  who, 
in  the  name  of  morabty,  have  laboured 
to  destrov  all  moral  responsibility,  and 
•to  fofODd  duty  on  power] 

But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that, 
had  Mr.  Coleridge  taken  a  more  philo- 
nphzcal  view  of  the  c<H)Btitution  of  our 
aatore,  he  woidd  have  seen  that  the 
term  SensibiliQr  does,  in  its  best  and 
tmest  signification,  denote  one  great 
eonstitueot  of  our  being,  by  which 
we  are  capaUe  of  being  aSeoted  in 
vadflfiis  and  sometimes  eztiaerdinarY 
dei^reesof  pleasure  and  pain,  and  with 
ynaam  ana  sometimes  extraerdinBry 
de{p«es  of  will  and  desire,  by  different 
oliyectB  made  known  to  us  by  omr 
powers  of  understanding.  It  denotes 
a  capacity,  by  which  we  are  sosceptible 
of  sofibrmg  and  miseiy,  by  which  the 
whflie  variety  and  strangth  of  our  moral 
natuve  is  iwwJded,  and  Irom  which  our 
inleDeetaal  reason  draws  its  amplest 
and  most  precious  stores.  It  is  open 
to  the  imppesBion  (tf  aU  the  objects 
i^i^  the  world  may  oflfer  it  These 
proseut  themselves,  and  the  emoticm 
arises,  making  to  the  mind  disdosore 
of  itself,  l»mgmg  out  to  its  sight,  with 
visible  ibree  t^  strong  undoubted 
roali^,  powers  wbicb  lie  there  often 
mknowiv  stud  alwapfi  mmeasised  till 


the  ymr/i  act  shows  them  forth  in  their 
native  shape  •aud  proper  dimensKMifl* 
From  this  first  strong  movementi 
which,  however,  is  not  single,  but  may 
niread  itself  in  great  diversky  of  forms 
through  the  mind— from  this  firrt 
passive  swajr  of  emotion,  the  mind  re- 
turns, and  rises  ^>  in  its  strei^fth  to 
act  on  the  object,  either  wkh  power 
of  will  and  desiro  to  escape  from  it,  or 
with  power  of  will  and  desire  to  po»> 
sess  and  e^joy  it  This  power  ci  feel- 
ing, of  will,  or  of  desiie,  is  thus  for  no 
otherwise  dependoit  on  the  intellect, 
ual  mind  than  as  the  intellectual  foc« 
ulties  mix  in  aH  its  acts— oonceiviqg 
and  understanding  the  object,  conceiv. 
ingand  understanding  the  means  to 
pursue  or  to  ^  >frem  it  They  ael 
perfectly;,  and  with  great  subtlety  and 
force,  but  in  mere  subservience  to  pas- 
sion—as a  part  ^  it,  but  separaU^ 
from  it 

In  aU  passion,  we  find  two  states 
perfect^  distinct  from  each  other — 
the  emotion  arising  from  contempla- 
tion of  the  object,  which  is  an  amo- 
tion of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  in  which 
the  mind  may  be  passive  merely ;  and, 
arising  out  of  thi£^  the  movement  of 
the  mmd  to  or  from  the  object  Th^re 
is  also  a  third  state,  intimately  connect- 
ed with  this  last,  and  yet  di^rin^ 
from  it — the  state  (^  the  wilL 

llie  first  poin^  then,  is  the  aueoffi»- 
tibility  of  imi»ession  and  emodop.  In 
some  mmds,  this  exists  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, without  producing  etnmg  exer- 
tion of  the  will  It  is  then  properly 
called  Sensibility,  which  regards  sim« 
ply  the  capacity  of  bemg  strongly  and 
deeply  a^ted.  However,  Sena^ility 
itself  may  be  of  very  difier^t  charac- 
ters; as  it  may  be  qoick  and  vifid, 
but  transient;  or  its  affections  maT 
be  more  calm,  but  de^  and  fixed. 
The  susceptibility  of  great  exhikra- 
tion  of  heart,  for  examf^e,  or  of  sod* 
den  and  passioaate  sorrow,  is  found 
UQder  the  first  character.  Under  the 
second,  deep  and  steadfost  j<^,  which 
sustains  in  the  mind  no  more,  perii^ps^ 
than  a  cahn  bright  aereni^,  and  yet 
imi^es,  not  a  tranquil  indispoentioB 
to  oe  a&cted,  but  an  extreme  and  fine 
sensibility  to  f^asure.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  temper  of  mind  may 
produce  a  settled  ana  ^iduring  melan- 
choly. This  is  the  first  aflfectioB  kt 
which  the  mind  is  nearly  passive. 

Now,  though  we  may  rqipard  those 
impreesioos  on  the  Sensibil^  as'given 
merely  in  order  to  prepare  and  leftA 
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dn  those  moveraentsof  the  w31  tfarcugh 
which  the  mind  is  carried  into  action, 
which  may  bo  conceived  as  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  and  proper  end  of  thoee 
affections  of  {Measure  and  pain — ^yet, 
if  the  emotion  should  not  reach  to 
wifi,  we  by  no  means  necessarily  es-  - 
teem  this  M&ag  short  of  its  seexningly 
desirod  ^id,  as  a  defect  in  the  woric« 
it^  of  the  mmd.  On  the  contrary,  the 
auctions  of  the  Sensibility  are  often 
very  touching  to  us  to  contemplate, 
<or  beauti^  majestic,  and  sublime, 
when  they  reach  not  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  pmpose  in  the  wul ; — as 
the  Borrow  which  is  felt  for  those  who 
mourn,  when  our  sympathy  can  o^kt 
them  nothing  but  its  sorrow ;— as  the 
pitf  of  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of 
that  which  they  have  loved,  when  their 
piety  restrain^  all  impatient  mur- 
muring at  their  own  privation,  and 
all  vam  longing  towards  that  winch 
is  gone.  Their  grief,  in  its  simplici^r* 
is  most  afibctinff  and  beautiful  So 
the  hapraness  of  children,  on  whom 
j<^  fidlslike  the  sunshine,  and  passes 
away.  Such,  too,  is  the  admutttion 
we  fec^  for  characters  of  greatness, 
who,  in  the  humility  of  our  reverence, 
soem  to  us  Kfted  up  for  above  our  imi- 
tatioo.  In  those  mstances,  and  num- 
beriess  others  that  might  be  supposed, 
all  that  we  see  is,  the  first  simple 
emotion  strongly  declared  in  the  soul, 
but  not  passing  on  to  the  eflbcts  that 
naturaDy  and  property  arise  out  of  the 
jNimaty  feelmg. 

We  have  not  room  now  to  say  more 
<M  this  subject ;  but  the  Httle  we  have 
said,  ma^,  perhaps,  serve  to  show, 
that  in  his  vituperation  of  S^nbOit^, 
Mr.  Coler«dge  has  mther  confined  his 
oonsideration  to  the  popular,  and, 
we  might  say,  vulgar  meaning  of 
the  term ;  or  that,  if  he  had  in  his 
nnnd  any  reference  to  its  proper  and 
philosophical  meaning,  his  invective 
oetrays-a  very  impemct  knowledge 
of  the  essence  and  agen<^  of  tms 
*  part  of  the  constitution  of  our  n&- 
lure. 

It  would  likewise  appear,  from  the 
sneer  at  Sympathy  in  the  kmg  ixuF 
s^[[e  now  quoted,  as  w^  as  ftom 
other  more  direct  aflusions  elsewhere, 
that  Mr.  Coleric^  held  very  cheap 
the  moral  system  of  Adam  Smith. 
But  we  suspect  that,  notwithstanding 
his  too  freouent  expressions  of  slis^t 
towards  wnat  he  and  oUiers  of  his 
school  are  pleased  to  caB  the  Sipotch 
Philosopliyi  aeittar  he  wot  they  are 


masters  of  flie  most  nnportant  tenets 
of  ai^  of  our  metaphysical  moral- 
ists. 

Sympathy  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Smith 
to  act  towards  the  production  of  Moral 
Sentiment  in  three  ways: — ^Pirst,  by 
enabUng  us  to  judge  others,  viz.--by 
enabling  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  thus  to  compare 
their  conduct  with  what  ours  would 
be;  upon  which  comparison  we  ap* 
prove  or  condemn.  Secondly,  by  en- 
abling us  to  conceive  the  judraient 
which  others  make  of  us.  Thirdly,  by 
participation  in  the  gratitude  ax^  re- 
sentment  of  those  who  are  benefited  or 
injured  either  by  ourselves  or  others. 
On  the  ftnst  of  these  views^  an  observ- 
ation of  a  sknple  kmd  sugj^ests  itsd( 
and  has  been  made.  If  sympathy  Sd. 
no  m(»«  towaidB  the  proauction  of 
moral  sentiment  than  to  enable  us  to 
judge  others  bv  taking  their  place^  it 
might  be  said  mat  the  doctrine  woidd 
contain  notliing  at  variance  vrith  any 
other  theonr  of  morality ;  shjce  sym- 
pathy woukI  then  do  no  moire  than 
place  us  in  the  necessary  rituation  for 
forming  the  judgment  The  cause  of 
our  judgment  would  stiD  have  to  be 
shown.  When  we  imagine  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  another,  and  conceive 
how  we  should  act,  and  approve  or 
condemn  him  sfccordingly,  there  most 
be  some  principle  in  our  mind,  not 
ody  determining  our  conception  of 
how  we  (diould  act,  but  determining 
also  our  satis&ction  in  mat  concep- 
tion, and  this  must  be  already  a  monl 
principle.  This  is  the  aigument  of  Ifir. 
Stewart  and  Dr.  Btown,  and  would  pro- 
babljr  occur  to  many  other  inqmrers, 
as  it  is  not  unobvious.  It  does  not  ap-> 
pear,  however,  on  further  ccuisideratian, 
entirely  satisfkctoiy. 

The  ofap^  of  Dr.  Smkh  is  to  set 
aside  the  idea  of  an  independent,  ori^ 
^final,  moral  princij^e,  by  riiowing  that 
it  is  made  up  in  many  different  wave ; 
but  he  has  not  himself  explained,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  might  have  done,  the  part 
which  Sympathy  takcs^  under  his  fin* 
head,  in  supersedii^  an  (original  prin-> 
ciple.  To  understand  him  conratentlyy 
we  must  explain  the  first  point  of  me 
doctrine  for  ourselves.    Thus  >~ 

When  I  place  myself  in  the  ntCHU 
tion  of  another,  and,  concmving  my 
own  conduct,  find  it  to  be  in  some  ee- 
sential  point  at  variance  with  his»  1 
feel  a  pain  in  the  ccntemplatioii  of  has 
act  Now,  this  is  not  necessarily  b 
pain  of  moral  copdemnattei»  bnt  ii 
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ptin  ofiBpugmnce  aodavawoQ.  My 
own  imaginary  mode  of  action  is  grate- 
fill  and  aatuifying  to  me ;  not  onginal- 
Ij  (acconiing  to  Dr.  &nith'«  theory) 
^  my  midcistanding  of  moral  rigik 
in  it,  but  by  the  strong  natunl  aiiec- 
ticm,  whicb»  in  my  conceived  adtuationi 
would,  I  must  suppose,  carry  me  to 
act  in  the  manner  I  now  conceive),  with 
earnest  desire  and  lively  jdeasure.  It 
is  the  oppoBitioa  of  this  man's  act, 
and,  it  16  to  be  presumed,  along  with 
his  act,  his  temper,  to  thw  my  aifec- 
tioD,  that  is  -the  cause  of  my  pain  in 
the  iirst  instance,  and,  in  the  next,  of 
my  aversifm  towards  himseli  This 
pain  and  dislike  are  not  prq)erly,  in 
their  oiisin,  moral  sentiment,  but  na- 
tural feehng.  They  are  of  the  same 
kind,  althou^  with  respect  to  sub- 
jects of  a  higher  order,  as  that  pain 
and  didike  with  which  we  conader 
men,  savages  for  instance,  whose  man- 
ner of  Hying  is  loathsome  to  us.  There 
is,  in  this  last  case,  no  place  for  moral 
condemnation;  nothing  but  a  stroqg; 
and  mdeed  an  invindUe  natural  aver- 
sioD.  Now,  according  to  Smith's  the- 
ory, it  is  this  natural  pain  and  disHk'e 
with  which  we  look  upon  acts  and 
states  of  mind,  contradicting  strong 
inherent  feehngs  of  our  own,  that  is 
meant  to  be  represented  to  us  as  one 
of  those  elementB,  not  originally,  nor 
in  themselves,  properly  speaking,  mora], 
but  which  ent^  into  and  make  up  that 
variously-compounded  feeling,  or  ra- 
ther system  of  foeliiigs,  to  wbch,  when 
completed  we  give  the  name  of  moral 
sense,  or  conscience. 

Two  things  are  very  certain,  with 
re^)ectto  the  point  of  theory  we  have 
now  been  endeavouring  to  explain ; — 
The  first,  that  the  natural  feeling  of 
whkh  we  have  ^>oken  does  take  place ; 
the  other,  that,  on  the  whole,  this  na- 
tural feehng  agrees  with,  strengthens 
and  supports  our  moral  judgment. 
The  questicm  is,  whether  we  have,  in 
the  cases  in  which  such  a  feeHnff  must 
be  acknowledged,  besides  this  reeling, 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  principle  of 
moral  judgment.  Grounds  for  the  opin- 
ion that  Tte  have,  are ; — ^first,  that 
there  is  one  element  of  aQ  moral  judg- 
ment, which  it  appears  not  easy  to 
deduce  from  such  a  feelipg,  namely, 
cmdemnatiop.  We  may  find  in  it 
the  grcnmds  of  dishke,  diqgpast,  ab- 
horrence, separation,  rejectum,  ex- 
dusioo,  anffer,  sccnrn,  hatred;  )  at  the 
^fl^mct  and  pecidiar  idea  of  ri^ 
violated  and  cooBeqnent  oondemnatioD 


—  ideas  evident^  inseparable  from 
an  adverse  judgmiant — and  which,  to 
hcX^  aft^  aU  these  adjunctive  ideas 
of  passion^  have  been  separated  from 
it,  remain  as. its  essence — are  not  in- 
chided  in  such  a  feeliiiff,  nor  appear  to 
be  in  any  way  deducible  tram  it 
Secondly,  that  it  appears  possible  for 
us  to  entertain  moral  judgments  in 
direct  opposition,  to  the  forpe  of  all 
such  our  natural  feelings;  as,  when 
we  are  occasionally  called  on  to  judge 
of  acts  which  we  feel  it  to  have  been 
impossible  that  we  ourselves  should 
have  perfMmed,  which  we  do  not 
contemplate  without  repugnance  and 
foar,  and  which  we  are  nevertheless 
compelled,  even  with  dishke,  to  ac- 
knowledge to  have  been  right,  as  w« 
might  possibly  conceive  a  case  of  a 
father  delivering  up  his  son  to  justice. 
In  like  maimer  on  the  other  hand, 
our  conscience  will  occasionally  con- 
strain us  to  condemn  acts  which  we 
cannot  say  that  we  oursehes,  in  the 
same  situation,  should  not  have  done ; 
acts  indicating  no  feelings  which  we 
do  not  reco^ise  in  ourselves,  and 
with  which  by  nature  we  are  not 
strongly  incJined  to  S3rmpathize.  Both 
these  reasons  appear  to  establish  a 
decided  distinction  between  our  na- 
tural afiections  and  our  feelings,  how-, 
ever  strong,  and  our  moral  principle. 

This  part  of  Dr.  Smith's  argument, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  and  an- 
swered in  either  of  two  ways* — ^Ei- 
ther, with  Mr,  Stewart  aijd  Dr.  Brown, 
we  may  conceive  him  tohavemeantf 
that,  havinff  by  sympathy  placed  our- 
selves in  me  situation  of  another,  and 
found  that  our  conduct  would  coincide 
with  or  difier  frran  his,  we  therefore 
morally  approve  or  condemn  him— 
in  which  case,  there  is  Uie  logical  de- 
feet  in  the  argument  which  these  writ- 
ers suppose,  namely,  that  it  presup- 
poses  tne  principle  which  it  undertakes 
to  deduce,  and  represents  that  as  caus- 
ing the  judgment  which  merely  ^pbc- 
es  us  in  the  situation  for  exercishig 
it :  Or  it  may  be  nndenitood  in  the 
way  in  which  we  have  now  attempted 
to  ex{dain  it  and  it  then  seems  to  be 
liable  to  the  two  objections  which  we 
have  made.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  Dr.  Smith  has  not  treated  this 
point  so  exphcitly  as  to  enable  us  to 
say  with  certainty  which  of  the  two 
views  really  represents  his  ophuon. 
It  is  possible  that  he  might  not  have 
exammedit  so  closely,  as  to  make  op 
his  opinion  with  perfect  difltinctoen 
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xsgtm  it-  He  may  have  eren  fluctuated 
between  the  two  views.  The  themy 
of  a  writer  is  not  always  to  be  tried 
merdy  by  the  words  in  which  be  has 

S'ven  it  His  book  cannot  contain  all 
3  thoughts.  Not  is  it,  finally,  to  be 
considered  altogethw  and  merely  as 
personal  to  him : —  k  is  a  suggeeticm 
m  jiuloBq>hy  ;  and  it  is  allowaUe  to 
philosophy  to  complete,  in  a  specious 


theory,  what  has  been  imperfectly 
presented  to  its  author,  previoudy  to 
trjpng  it  Admittxng  what  has  been 
said,  the  qnestion  arises  (which  we 
cannot  now  discuss),  whether  this  dis* 
like  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  zst  ele- 
ment  of  a  composite  moral  sense,  or 
only  as  one  of  the  supports,  of  wfaiclr 
there  are  many,  of  native  coosdence. 


OORONATIOfi  ODS  FOR  QUEEN   VICTORIA.    U 

JUKE  28,  18da 


The  Sceptre  in  a  maiden-hand, 
I'he  reign  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth; 
Awake  to  ^dness  all  the  land, 
And^  Love  is  Loyalty  and  Truth* 

Rule,  VicTOBiA,  rule  the  Free ; 

Hearts  and  hands  we  oflfer  Thee. 

Not  by  the  ^^rantJa w  of  might. 
But  by  the  Grace  of  God,  we  own, 
And  by  the  People's  Voice,  thy  right 
To  sit  upon  thy  Father's  thronp. — 

Rule,  VicTOKiA,  rule  the  Free ; 

Heaven  defend  and  prosper  Thee  I 

Thee  isles  and  continents  obey. 
Kindreds  and  nations,  nigh  and  &r. 
Between    the    bound-marks   of    thy 

sway, 
The  Mominff  and  the  Evening  Star. 
Rule,  ^nicTOBiA  rule  the  Free,. 
Millions  rest  their  hopes  on  Thee. 


No  Slaves  wilhin  thine  empnre  breather 
Before  thv  steps  oppressors  fly ; 
The  Lamb  and  Lion  play  beneath 
The  meek  dominion  of  thine  eycw — 
Rule,  Victoria,  rule  the  Free, 
Ghains  and  fetters  yield  to  Thee.. 

With  Mercy's  beams  yet  more  benign, 
Liffht  to  thy  reahns  in  darkness  send, 
TiU  none  shall  name  a  God  but  thine. 
None  at  an  Idol-altar  bend. — 
Rule,  Victoria*  rule  the  Free, 
Till  they  all  shall  pray  for  Thee. 

At  home,  abroad,  by  sea,  on  shore. 

Blessings  on  Thee  and  thine  increase  ; 

The  sword  and  cannon  rage  no  more,. 

The  whole  world  hail  Thee,  Queen  of 
Peace  !— 
Rule,  Victoria^  rule  the  FVee» 
And  the  Almighty  rule  o'er  Thoe  t 
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The  hietory  of  Rome  wiD  remain  to 
the  latest  a^e  of  the  woiid,  the  meet 
attractive,  the  most  usefo),  aod  the  most 
eleratiiig  sabject  of  hmnan  contempla- 
tioD.  It  must  ever  ftHm  the  basis  of 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  education ;  it 
moA  ever  present  the  most  important 
oiqect  to  the  contemplation  of  the  states- 
man; it  most  ever  exhibit  the  most 
heart-stirring  record  to  the  heart  of  the 
soldier.  M«lem  civilisation,  the  arts 
and  the  tnoSf  the  freedom  and  the  in- 
stitutioDs  of  Europe  around  us  are  the 
bequest  of  the  Roman  legions.  The 
roads  which  we  travel  are,  in  many 
places,  those  which  these  indomitable 
pioneexB  of  civilisation  first  cleared 
tfarougfa  the  wilderness  of  nature ;  the 
bngoage  which  we  speak  is  more  than 
haf  derived  from  Roman  words ;  the 
laws  bv  which  we  are  protected  have 
lamd  tiieir  purest  fbuntams  in  the  trea- 
sures of  Roman  jurisprudence;  the 
ideas  in  which  we  glory  are  to  be  found 
traced  out  in  the  fire  of  young  con- 
ception in  the  Roman  writers.  In 
vam  does  the  superficial  acqmrement, 
or  idiaUow  variety  of  modem  tiberaU 
mn  seek  to  throw  off  the  weight  of 
ob%ation  to  the  grandeur  or  virtue 
of  antiquity ;  in  vain  are  we  tM  that 
usefiil  knowledge  is  alooe  worthy  of 
cultivation,  that  ancient  Cables  have 
gone  past,  and  that  the  study  of  phy- 


sical science  should  superesde  that  of 
the  Greek  or  Roman  authors.  Ex- 
perience,  the  great  detector  of  errcx*, 
IS  perpetually  recalling  to  our  minds 
the  inestimable  importance  of  Roman 
history.  The  more  that  our  institu- 
tions become  liberalised,  the  more  rap- 
id the  strides  which  Democracy  makes 
amongst  us,  the  mare  closely  do  we 
ding  to  the  annals  of  a  state  which 
underwent  exactly  the  same  changes, 
and  sufibred  the  consequences  of  the 
same  convulsions;  and  the  more  that 
we  experience  the  insecurity,  the  self- 
ishness, and  the  rapaci^  of  demo- 
cratic ambition,  the  more  highly  do 
we  come  to  anpreciate  the  condensed 
wisdom  with  which  the  great  historians 
of  antiquity,  by  a  word  or  an  epithet, 
stamped  its  character,  or  revealed  its 
tendency. 

There  is  somethinjr  sdemn,  and 
evidently  {^'evidential,  m  the  unbroken 
advance  and  ultimate  boundless  do- 
minion of  Rome.  The  history  of  other 
nations  corresponds  nearl  v  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  prosperity  ana  disaster,  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  nations  of  the  world  at 
this  time.  The  brilliant  meteor  of 
Athenian  greatness  disappeared  from 
the  world  sumost  as  soon  as  the  bloody 
irfiantasmagoria  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.   In  lulf  a  century  after  th^ 
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arose  nought  remained  of  either  but 
the  works  of  genius  they  had  produced, 
and  the  deeds  of  gloiy  tliey  had  done. 
— The  wonders  of  Napolecm's  reign 
faded  as  rapidly  as  the  triumphs  of  the 
Macedonian  Conquercx';  and  the  dis- 
tant lustre  of  Babylcm  and  Nineveh  is 
faintly  recalled  by  the  ephemeral  dy- 
nasties which  have  arisen,  under  the 
pressure  of  Arabian  or  Mogul  con- 
quest, in  the  regions  of  the  East  in 
modem  times.  But  m  the  Roman 
annals,  a  different  and  mightier  sys- 
tem developes  itself.  From  the  m- 
&ncy  of  the  Republic,  from  the  da3rB 
even  of  the  Kings,  and  the  &bulou8 
reigns  of  Romulus  and  Numa,  an  un- 
brdten  progress  is  exhibited,  which 
never  experienced  a  permanent  reverse 
till  the  ea^es  of  tne  Republic  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  all  the  civi- 
lised world,  from  the  wall  of  Antoni- 
nus to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  was 
subjected  to  their  arms.  Their  re- 
verses, equally  with  their  triumphs — 
their  defeats,  equally  with  their  victo- 
ries— their  infant  struggles  with  the 
cities  of  Latiuro,  not  less  than  their 
later  contests  with  Carthage  and  Mi- 
thridates— contributed  to  d^elaoe  their 
strength,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
direct  causes  of  their  dominion.  It 
was  in  the  l(»ig  wars  with  the  Etrus- 
can and  Samnite  communities  that  the 
discipline  and  tactics  were  slowly 
and  painfully  acquired,  which  enabled 
them  to  &ce  the  banded  strength 
of  the  Carthaginian  confederacy — and 
in  the  desperate  struggle  with  Han- 
nibal, that  the  resolution  and  skill  were 
drawn  forth  which  so  soon,  cm  its  ter- 
mination, gave  them  the  emjnre  of 
the  world.  The  durability  of  the  &- 
brie  was  in  proporticni  to  the  tardiness 
of  its  growth,  and  the  sohdity  of  its 
materiak.  The  twelve  vultures  which 
Romulus  behekl  on  the  Palatine 
Hill  were  emblematic  of  the  twelve 
centuries  which  beheld  the  ezieteooe 
of  the  empire  of  the  West ;  and  it  re- 
quired a  tbousand  years  more  of  cor- 
ruption and  decline  to  extinguish  in  the 
East  this  briDiairt  empire,  which,  re- 
{[enerated  by  the  genius  of  Constan- 
tme,  fcnmd,  m  tiie  riches  and  match- 
lesi  situation  of  Byzantium,  a  comber- 
poise  to  aU  the  effeminacy  of  Oriental 
manners,  and  all  the  ferocity  of  the 
Dcytinan  tribes. 
It  is  remaikaUe  that  time  has  not 
et  produced  a  history  of  this  wander- 
people^  commeiMwrate  either  to 


^ 


their  dignity,  their  importance,  or  their 
intimate  connection  with  modem  in- 
stitutions.    The  pictured   pages   and 
matchless  descriptions  of  Livy,  indeed, 
will,  to  the  end  of  the  worid,  friscinate 
the  imagination  and  subdue  the  hearts 
of  men ;  but  it  is  a  fragment  only  of 
his  great  work  which  has  descended 
to  our  times ;  and  even  when  complete, 
it  came  down  only  to  the  time  cSf  Au- 
gustus,  and  bixdce  off  exactly  at  the 
period  when  nations,  arrived   at  the 
stage  of  existence  to  which  we  have 
£[rown,  are  most  interested  in  its  con- 
tinuance.   The  condensed  wisdom,  oi- 
ergetic  expressions,  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  apply 
only  to  detached  periods  of  the  later 
annals;   and   though   not  a  page  of 
their  immortal  works  can  be  read  with- 
out si^igestin^  reflections  on  the  extra- 
oidinaiy  political  sagacity  which  they 
had  a<4u^  fromixpe^ence,  or  r^ 
ceived  from  nature,  yet  we  slnll  look 
in  vain,  in  the  fra^ents  of  this  work 
which  have  surviv^  the  wreck  of  time, 
for  a  connected  detail  even  of  the  k- 
ter  periods  of  Roman  story.    The  mo- 
dems  appear  to  have  been  detened, 
by  the  exquisite  beauty  of  these  frag- 
ments of  ancient  history,  from  adven- 
turing at  aU  on  the  same  field.    Fer- 
guscm's  is  considered  by  the  Engliah, 
and  admitted  by  the  Germane,  to  be 
the  best  ccmnected  history  of  the  Re- 
piblic  which  exists ;  but  not  only  does 
It  embrace  merely,  with  adequate  ftd- 
ness,  the  period  from  the  rise  of  the 
Gracchi  to  the  ascent  oi  the  throne  bgr 
Augustus ;  but  it  does  not  contain  the 
views,  nor  is  it  dictated  by  the  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  human  amns, 
which  is  necessaiT  for  a  real  haaUxj  of 
Roman  policy.    The  Scotch  profeasor 
has,  with  miich  ability,  illustnited  the 
contests  of  SyUa  and  Marius,  of  CsBear 
and  Pomoey ;  but  he  lived  in  a  paci6c 
age,  amidst  the  unbroken  sedusioB  of 
an  academical  life,  and  consequetnly, 
oouki  not  possibly  attain  those  cleiir 
and  decisive  views  of  the  tendency  and 
springs  of  action,  in  dvfl  conteBtB,  v^ich 
are  brtxigfat  home  to  the  minds  of  the 
most  illiterate  l^the  storms  and  cdmes 
of  a  revolution. 

Niebuhr  ii  univenaDy  allowed  to 
have  opened  a  new  era  in  the  enily 
history  of  tbe  Republic  Before  fan 
time  hotorians  were  content  widi 
adcyting,  without  examination,  the  le- 
gends which*  in  the  Roman  anoalB, 
paased  for  the  namtive  of  realerente, 
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aad  despaini^  of  addii^  anything  to 
tbeir  beaatyf   omi^  presented  their 
leaderB  with  a  translatioQ  of  livy  and 
Dioaysias.      DiBsatisfied  with  such  a 
mode  of  recording  the  progress  of  so 
edebraled  a  pe(^e»  Ferguson  rejected 
the  early  legends  altogether,  and  paas- 
ing,  in  the  most  cursory  manner,over  the 
ML  fivehondred  yean  of  Roman  story, 
professed  himself  miahle  to  discover 
firm  historic  gnxnid  till  he  came  down 
to  the  second  Punic  War.    But  neither 
of  these  methods  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject saked  the  searching  eye  and  inqui- 
dtive  mind  oi  the  Grennan  historian.— 
Poapcfloed  of   extraordinary  learning, 
and  a  matchless  fecodty  of  drawing,  wiSi 
iBtaitive  eaffacity,  important  historical 
and  politico  conclusions  from  detach- 
ed, and  to  Qr£nary  observers,  unmean- 
ii^  details  of  subordinate  historians, 
he  iae  contrived  to  rear  up  from  com- 
parative authentic  data,  a  veracious 
picture  of  the  earl^r  Roman  annaht — 
Insceedof  rejecting  in  despair  the  whole 
history    jHior  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Gaids  80  a  mass  oi  fii^les,  erected  by 
the  vanity  of  P^^cian  femilies,  and 
adopled  by  the  credulity  of  an  unin- 
formed people,  he  han  ■nceeedod  ia 
sappoftinga  laig[e  portioiiof  those  an- 
iiais  by  miqnestionable  evidence ;  and 
strippmg  it  only,  in  some  parts,  of  those 
eolomi  which  the  eloquence  of  livy 
has  rendered  mimoita],  for  the  improve- 
ment and  delist  of  mankind.     It  is  a 
mmmon  reproach  against  this  great 
antiquaiy,  tfaat'he  has  overthrown  the 
whole  eariy  history  of  Rome ;  but  no 
reproach  was  ever  more  unfounded^— 
In  truth,  ae  Dr.  Amdd  has  justly  ob- 
served, it  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  tliathe 
has  built  up  much  more  than  he  has 
destroyed,  and  fixed  on  firmer  historic 
Ipnmds  a  vast  deal  which  the  inquisi- 
tive eye  of  modem  scepticism  was  in- 
cfined  to  lay  aside  as  entirely  fictitious. 
No  stronger  proof  of  this  can  be  desir- 
ed  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  foxX,  that, 
while  Ferguson  b^^  his  history  as 
authentic   onhr   with  the  exploits  of 
Hanniba],  Nieouhr  has  deemed  it  cer- 
tain  that  historical  truth  is  to  be  found 
not  only  under  the  kings,  but  so  early 
as  .fineas  IMbotius. 

It  is  inconceivable,  indeed,  how  it 
ever  could  have  been  seriously  believed 
that  the  annals  of  the  kings  were;)  en- 
tirely fictitious,  when  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
ma stiH  exists,  a  durable  monument 
both  (tf  the  grandeur  of  conception  and 


power  of  execution  which  at  that  early 
period  had  distinguished  the  Roman 
people.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  that  stupen- 
dous work  was  executed,  to  drain  the 
waters  of  tiie  Forum  and  adjacent  hol- 
lows to  the  Tiber  ;  and  there  it  stands 
at  this  day,  without  a  stone  displaced, 
still  performing  its  destined  service !  Do 
any  of  the  edifices  of  Paris  or  Lond(m 
promise  an  equal  duration  1  From  the 
moment  that  we  beheld  that  magnifi- 
cent structure,  formed  of  the  actual 
stone  of  the  eternal  city,  all  doubts  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  Roman  annals, 
so  &r,  at  least,  as  they  portray  a 
powerful  fiourishing  kin^om  anterior 
to  the  Republic,  vanished  from  our 
minds.  If  nothmg  else  remained  to  . 
attest  the  greatness  of  the  kings  at 
this  period  but  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Republic,  it  would  be  suiOi. 
cient  to  demonstrate  that  the  basis  of 
the  early  histoiy  of  the  kings  was  to 
be  found  in  real  events.  And  this 
Niebuhr,  affc^  the  most  minute  and 
critical  examination,  has  declared  to  be 
his  conviction. 

DouhUesi,  the  same  historic  evidence 
does  not  exist  for  the  romantic  and 
captivating  part  of  early  Roman  history. 
We  cannot  assert  that  we  have  good 
evidence  that  Romulus  fought,  or  that 
Numa  prayed ;  that  Ancus  conqnered, 
or  that  Tarquin  oppressed;  that  the 
brethren  of  the  Horatii  saved  their 
county,  or  Curtius  leaped  headlong 
into  the  gulf  in  the  Forum.  The 
exquisite  stixy  of  Lucretia;  theheart- 
stinring  legeiul  of  Corioli ;  the  invasion 
of  Porsenna,  the  virtue  of  Cindnnatus, 
the  siege  of  Veis,  the  dehverance  of 
CamiUus,  are  probably  all  founded%i 
some  degree  on  real  events,  but  have 
come  down  to  our  times  glowing 
with  the  genius  of  the  ancient  histori- 
ans, and  ^ded  by  the  colours  which 
matchless  eloquence  has  communicated 
to  the  additions  with  which  the  fcmd- 
ness  of  national  or  &mily  vanity  had 
clothed  the  artiess  narrative  of  early 
times.  Snnplicity  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  infancy  of  the 
world.  Homer  and  Job  are  often  in 
the  highest  degree  both  pathetic  and 
sublisws ;  but  mey  are  so  just  because 
they  are  utterly  unconscious  of  any 
such  merits,  and  aimed  only  at  the  re- 
cital of  real  events.  The  glowing  pages 
and  beautiful  episodes  of  livy  are  as 
evidently  subsequent  additions,  as  the 
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pomp  and  msjesty  of  Oasian  are  to  the 
mea^e  ballads  of  Caledonia. 

But  it  is  of  no  moment  either  to  the 
great  objects  of  historical  inquiiy  or 
the  future  improvement  and  elevation 
of  the  species,  whether  the  Roman  le- 
gends can  or  cannot  be  supported  by 
historical  evidence.  It  is  sufficient 
that  they  exist,  to  render  them  to  the 
end  of  the  world  the  most  delightM 
gubject  of  study  for  youtb^notthe  least 
useful  matter  for  contemplation  in  ma- 
turer  years.  They  may  not  be  strictly 
histoncal,^  but  rely  upon  it  they  are 
founded  in  the  main  upon  a  correct 
jBcture  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the 
time.  Amadis  of  Gaul  is  not  a  true 
story,  but  it  conveys,  nevertheless,  a 
&ith^  though  exaggerated  picture  of 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  chivalrous 
ages.  |There  is,  probably,,  the  same 
truth  in  the  Roman  legends  that  thece 
is  in  Achilles  and  Agamemnon — in 
Front  de  Bobu^  Richwl  Coeur  de 
lion,  and  Ivanhoe.  We  will  not  find 
in  Roman  stoiy  a  real  Lucretia  or  Vir- 
ginia, any  more  than  in  British- history 
a  genuine  Rebecca  or  Jeanie  Deans ; 
but  the  characters  are  not  the  less 
founded  in  the  actual  manners  and  spi- 
rit of  the  times.  It  is  of  httle  moment 
to  us  whether  Romulus  watched  the 
twelve  emblematic  vultures  on  the  Pa- 
latine Hill,  or  Numa  consulted  Egeria 
in  the  shades  of  the  Campagna,. 'c»: 
Veie  was  stormed  through  the  mine 
sprung  in  the  Temple  of  J  uno,  or  the 
Koman  ambassador  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  fire  before  Parsenna,  or  Lucretia,. 
though  guiltless  in  intent,,  phmgedthe 
dagger  jn  her  bosom  rather  tmn  sur- 
vive the  honour  of  her  house,  it  is 
sufiicient  that  a  people  have  existed,,  to 
wliom  the  patriotic  devotion,.the  indivi- 
dual heroism,  the  high  resolves,  the  un^ 
daunted  resolution  poobrayed  in  these 
inmiortal  episodes,  were  so  feimiliai,  tLat 
they  had  been  blended  with  real  events, 
and  formed  part  of  their  traditional  an- 
nals. No  other  people  ever  possessed 
early  legends  of  tne  same  noble  heart- 
stimng  kind  as  the  Romans,  because 
none  c^er  were  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racter destined  to  win,,  and  worthy  to 
hold,  the  empire  of  the  world.  To  the 
latest  times  tne  history  of  in&nt  Rome, 
with  all  its  attendant  legends,  must, 
therefore,  form  the  most  elevating  and 
useful  subject  for  the  instruction  of 
youth,  as  afibrding  a  fsdtliful  picture,  if 
not  of  the  actual  events  of  that  inter- 
esting period,  at  least  of  the  ideas  and 


feelings  then  fnrevalent  amongst  a  na^ 
tion  called  to  such  exalted  destinies; 
and  without  being  embued  with  a  simi- 
lar spirit,  we  may  safely  assert  no  other 
people  will  ever  either  emulate  their 
fame,  or  appax>aGh  to  their  achieve- 
ments. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  place 
which  we  have  assigned  to  Neibuhrin 
the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of 
early  Rranan  history^  nothing  can  be 
more  apparent  than  that  his  work  never 
will  take  its  place  a»  a  pcpidar  history 
of  the  RepuUkv  and  never  rival  ia 
general  estimation  the  fascinating 
pages  of  livy.  No  one  can  read  it 
for  half  an  hour  without  being  satis- 
fied of  that  &ct  Invaluable  to  the 
scholar,,  the  antiquary,  the  philologist, 
it  has  no  charms  for  the  great  mass 
of  readers,  and  conveya  no  sort  of 
idea  to  the  unlearned  student  of  the 
consecutive  event,,  amcxig  the  very 
people  whose  hist^  it  pvofeeses  to 
portray^  In  this  respect  it  laboow 
under  the  same  &ult  which  is,.in  a  less 
degree,  conspicuous  in  the  philos^hie 
pages  of  Sir  John  Mackintosh's  ting- 
lish  history;  that  it  pre-ciupposes  an 
Ultimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject  in  the  reader,  and  is  to  all,  not 
neariy  as  weU  versed  in  it  as  himself 
either  in  great  part  unintelligible,  oc 
intolerably  dull  Heeren,  ^ose  la^ 
hours  haive'  thrown  such  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  Persian,  Egyptian,  and 
Carthaginian  states,  has  justly  remark- 
ed  that  Niebuhr,  will  all  his  acute- 
ness,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
essayist  on  histoiy,  thui  an  actual  hi^ 
torian^  He  haa  elucidated  with  ez» 
traordinaigr  learning  and  skill  seve- 
ral of  the  most  obscure  subjects  in 
Roman  annals;  and  on  many,  eepe- 
cially  the  vital  subjecti  of  the  A^pra- 
rian  law,,  struck  out  new  lights,  which, 
if  known  at  all  to  the  later  writers  of 
the  empire,  had  been  entirely  lost  dur- 
ing the  change  of  manners  and  ideas 
consequent  on  the  Gothic  conquests. — 
But  his  work  is  in  many  places  so  ob- 
scure, and  so  much  overloaded  with 
names,  and  subjects,  and  disquisitioDe, 
in  great  part  unknown  to  readers,  even 
of  fair  classical  attainments  and  ex- 
tensive general  knowledge,  that  it 
never  can  take  its  place  among  the 
standard  histories  of  the  world.  He 
is  totally  destitute  of  two  qualities  in^ 
dispensable  to  a  great  historian,  and 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  &r- 
famed  annalist  of   antiquity— powers 
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of  descnpdoii,  and  the  Jiscriminating 
eye,  w^h,  touching  on  eveiy  suhject, 
hKBom  those  prosnmeiitly  fomard  on- 
ly wmcfa,  from  their  intrinsic  import- 
anee^  shooid  attract  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  He  works  out  erery  thincr 
with  equal  care  and  minuteness,  and, 
in  oonseqaence,  the  impressioQ  |hx>» 
doeed  on  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  read- 
er is  00  Gontoed  as  to  amount  ahnost 
to  nothing.  like  Pevele  or  Waterkxx, 
IB  the  imitatien  of  nature,  (and  land, 
ecape-pamting,  and  histoiical  descrip- 
tioQ  in  this  particular  are  governed  by 
the  same  pnnciples,^  he  wc^ks  out  the 
detmib  of  each  individual  ol^ect  with 
admirable  skill;  but  there  is  no  breadth 
or  general  efibct  on  his  canvass,  and  he 
wants  the  ^eral  shade  and  subdued 
tones,  wliicn  in  Claude,  amidst  an  in- 
finity of  details,  not  less  futhfuUy 
pofftrayed,  rivet  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
trtor  on  a  few  brilhant  spots,  and 
produce  on  the  mind  even  of  the  most 
OHkined  thechann  of  a  single  emo^ 


Niebuhr's  history,  however,  with  aD 
its  merits  and  defects,  comes  only 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
moet  important  era  in  the  annals  of 
the  Republic  It  is  in  the  empire 
that  the  great  want  of  continusd  an- 
nals is  fen.  literally  ipeaking*  there 
is  nothing,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
literature,  which  deserves  the  name  of 
a  history  of  the  whde  period  of  the 
Bmperofs.  Tillem<mt  has,  with  un- 
wearied industry  and  admirable  ac- 
curacy, collected  aD  that  the  inimi- 
table  fragments  of  Tadtus^  and  de- 
tached lights  (^Seutonins,  Florus,  and 
the  panegyiiiiB  have  left  on  this  vast 
subject;  and  Gibbon  has,  with  incom- 
paraUe  talent,  thrown,  m  his  first 
chapters,  over  the  ^eral  conditions 
oftbe  empire,  the  li^t  of  his  genius 
and  the  cc^oimng  of  his  eloquence- — 
But  TiDemont,  though  a  laborious 
tnd  valuable  compiler,  is  no  historian  ; 
if  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  take 
i^  one  ot  his  elaborate  quartos  and 
try  to  read  it  GKbbon,  in  his  im- 
mortal  work,  the  greatest  monument 
of  histaneal  industry  and  abilky  that 
easts  in  the  worid,  has  given  a  most 
Umnnow  view  of  tiie  events  which  led 
to  the  dee&ie  and  M  of  the  em- 
pire, and  elected,  with  conMonmate 
talent,  a  bridge  across  the  golf  which 
separates  ancient  from  momn  story. 
But  he  beems  onty  to  narrate  etents 
widi  any  nauteaess  at  the  pctiod 
^  18* 


wh^i  the  empire  had  ahready  attained 
to  its  highest  elevation ;  he  dismisses 
in  a  few  pages  the  c<xiquests  of  Trajan, 
the  wisdom  of  Nerva,  the  beneficence 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  enters  into 
detail  for  the  first  time  when  the  blind 
partiality  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
the  guih  of  his  empress,  had  prepared, 
in  the  accession  and  vices  of  Com- 
modus,  the  commencement  of  that 
long  series  of  depraved  emperors  who 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  the  empire. — 
What  do  we  know  of  the  conquests  of 
Trajan,  the  wars  oi  Severus,  the  vic- 
tories ci  AureHan?  Would  that  the 
pencil  of  the  author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  had  thrown  over  them  the 
brilliant  b^t  which  it  has  shed  over 
the  diffuters  of  Julian,  the  storming 
of  Constantin<x>le,  the  conquests  at 
Mahomet,  or  the  obstinate  wars  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  with  the  Parthian 
princes.  But  his  history  embraces  so 
vast  a  rango  of  objects,  that  it  could 
not  satisfy  our  curiosity  on  the  annals 
even  of  the  peqile  who  ftHmed  the  cen- 
tre of  the  £atr-entended  group,  and  it  ie 
rather  a  picture  of  ^e  progress  of  the 
nations  who  overthrew  Rome  than  of 
Romeitsel£ 

There  is  vmpie  room,  therefore,  for 
a  great  historical  work,  as  voluminous 
aira  as  eloquent  as  Gibbon,  on  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  Roman  great- 
ness; and  it  embraces  topics  of  hi 
more  importance,  in  the  present  age  of 
the  woiid,  than  the  succession  of  msas- 
ters  and  fierce  barbarian  inroads  which 
kw  shook,  and  at  last  overtumed  the 
c^Uiring  &bric  of  the  empire.  Ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  have 
little  connection  with  the  progress  of 
the  Gothic  and  Scythian  nations. — 
Christianity  has  turned  the  rivers  of 
barbarism  by  their  source;  civiliza- 
tion has  overspread  the  wilds  of 
Scythia  ;  gunpowder*  and  fortified 
towns  have  given  knowledge  a  dura- 
ble superiority  over  ignorance;  Rus- 
sia stands  as  an  impenetrable  barrier 
between  Eurc^  and  the  Tartar  horse. 
But  the  evils  which  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions contained  in  their  own  bosom, 
as  well  as  the  deeds  of  ^ory  add  ex- 
teiA  of  dominion  to  which  they  led, 
interest  us  in  the  most  vital  particulars. 
Our  institutions  more  closely  resemble 
theirs  than  those  of  any  other  peojde 
recarded  in  history;  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  vast  extent  of 
oar  dominion  and  the  durability  of  tmr 
powoTt  are  the  same  whidi  gave  them 
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fer  centuries  the  empire  of  the  woiid. 
The  same  causes  of  weakness,  also,  are 
now  anffailing  us  which  once  destroyed 
them ;  we,  too,  have  wealth  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  corrupt 
om*  manners,  and  an  overgrown  me- 
tropolis to  spread  the  seeds  of  vice 
and  effeminacy,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land ;  we^  text,  have  patricians 
striving  to  retain  power  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors^  and  ple- 
beians burning  with  the  desire  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  passion  for  pditical 
elevation  which  springs  from  the 
spread  of  wealth  among  the  middle 
dasses ;  we,  too,  have  Sracchi  ready 
to  hcMst  the  standard  of  disunian  by 
raisTDg  the  question  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  and  SyUas  and  Mariuses  to  rear 
their  hostile  banners  at  the  head  of 
the  aristocratic  and  democratic  fac- 
tions ;  in  the  womb  of  time,,  is  pro- 
vided for  us  as  for  them»  the '  final 
overthrow  of  our  liberties,  under  the 
successful  leader  of  the  popular  party^ 
and  long  ages  of  decline  under  the 
despotic  rule  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
blind  ambition  and  Eastern  equahty  of 
the  people.  A  fsJi  and  philosophic 
histoJT^  of  Rome»  therefore,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  this>  and  of  every  other  con- 
stitutional monarchy;  in  their  eirois 
we  may  discern  the  mirror  of  our 
own — ^in  their  misfortunes  the  pro- 
totypes of  those  we  are  likely  to 
unoergo— in  thdr  fate,  Uiat  which, 
in  an  human  probability^  awaits  our- 
selves. 

Such  a  history  never,  in  modem 
times,  could  have  been  written  but  at 
this  period.  All  sidmequent  ages,  from 
the  days  of  Cicero,  have  be^  practi^ 
cally  ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
politick  knowledge  requisite  for  a 
riffht  understandii^  or  fair  discussion 
of  the  subject.  £  vain  were  the  les- 
sons of  political  wisdom  to  be  found 
profusely  scattered  through  the  Ro- 
man historians — ^in  vain  did  Sallust 
and  Tacitus  point,  by  a  wcffd  or  an 
epithet,  to  the  important  conclusion 
deducible  frtmi  their  civil  convulskms ; 
— the  practical  experiencer  the  daily 
intercourse  with  Refmblican  institu- 
tions were  wanting,  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  due  weight  to  their 
reflectians.  The  lessoos  of  political 
wisdom  were  so  constantly  bioofffat 
home  to  the  dtizeos  of  antiquity  by 
the  storms  and  disseoooiis  of  the  Fo- 


rum^that  thmr  deemed  it  mmeceasary 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  thenv  as  a 
subject  on  which  all  were  agreed,  and 
with  which  every  one  was  familiar. 
Like  first  principles  in  our  House  <tf 
Commons,  they  were  universally  taken 
for  granted,  and  therefore  never  made 
the  theme  of  serious  illustration.  It 
is  now  only  that  we  begin  to  perceive 
the  weighty  sense  and  condensed  wis- 
dom of  many  expressions  which  drop- 
ped seemii^y  unconsciously  froin 
their  historical  writers,  that  dear- 
bought  experience  has  taught  us  that 
pride,  insoiency,  and  conrupt  princi> 
pie  are  the  main  sources  of  popular 
ambition  in  our  times,  as  in  the  days  of 
Catiline  ;  and  that  the  saying  of  Jc^mi- 
wfXL  ceases  to  pass  for  a  witty  paradox, 
that "  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  kjI  a 
scoundrel" 

Dr.  Arnold  has  now  fairly  set  him- 
self to  work  with  this  noble  task,  and 
he  is,  in  many  respecter  pecuHariy  fit- 
ted for  the  undertaking.  Long  known 
to  the  dassicai  world  as  an  accomp> 
plished  schdar,  and  the  learned  editor 
of  the  best  edition  of  Thucydides  ex 
tant>  he  is  still  more  familiar  to  mamr 
of  our  readers  as  the  energetk  head- 
master of  Rugby  Schod ;  and  is  te 
this  hour  Ioc^m  up  to  with  mingled 
sentiments  of  awe  hxA  afl^tioQ  by 
many  of  the  most  celebiated  charac- 
ters of  the  age.  The  first  volume  of 
the  great  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
flaged  akme  is  pubhshed,  which  brings 
down  the  histoarv  of  the  Republic  to 
the  bummg  of  Rome  by  the  Goths; 
but  it  afforas  a  faiir  specimen  of  the 
spirit  and  abiHty  with  which  the  re- 
mainder is  likely  to  be  carried  on.  In 
many  respects  he  has  shown  himself 
adnurably  calculated  for  the  great,  but 
difficult  task  which  he  has  undertaken. 
His  classical  attainments,  both  in  Gredc 
and  Roman  literature,  are  of  the  very 
highest  order ;  his  industry  is  indefa- 
ti^ble,  and  he  possesses  much  of  that 
instinctive  fflance  or  natural  sagacify 
which  enabled  Niebuhr,  amidst  the 
fietioDS  and  chaos  of  ancient  annals, 
to  fix  at  oqce  on  the  outlines  of  troth 
and  the  course  of  real  events.  Ifis 
powers  of  descriptfon  are  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  as  our  readers  will  at  once 
peiceive  from  the  extracts  we  are* 
about  to  lay  before  them ;  and  maiqr 
.of  his  reflections  prove  that  he  is  en- 
dowed with  that  faculty  of  drawing 
general  conclusions  from  particiilar 
events,  which,  when  not  poshed  too 
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^,  if  the  surest  sigB  of  the  real  genius 
firphiloeophical  hirtoiy. 

Dr.  Amcdd  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
Whig — perhaps*  we  may  add,  an  uhra- 
libenL  So  ixr  from  objecting  to  his 
book  OQ  this  accoimt»  we  hail  it  with 
the  more  sati^ctioQ  that  it  does  come 
from  an  auethor  of  such  principles,  and 
therel(H«  that  it  can  safely  be  referred 
to  as  a  woric  in  which  the  truth  of  an- 
cient events  is  not  likely  to  be  disguised 
or  perverted  to  answer  the  views  at 
least  of  the  Conservative  party  in  Great 
Britain.  We  are  satisfied  £fom  many 
instances  in  the  vdume  before  us,  that 
he  is  of  an  inquisitive,  searching  turn 
of  mind,  and  that  he  would  deem  him- 
sdf  disb(»oared  if  he  concealed  or 
altered  any  well-ascertained  fitcts  in 
Roman  InBtoiy.  Mcnre  than  this  we  do 
not  desire.  We  not  only  do  not  di»- 
QLe,  we  positively  enjoy,  his  occasional 
introduction  of  hberal  views  in  what 
we  may  call  Roman  pdUxcs,  We  see 
in  them  the  best  guarantee  that  the 
decisive  instances  aeainst  democratic 
pdnciples,  with  whi<£  all  ancient  his- 
tory, and  most  of  aH,  Roman  histcvy 
abounds,  will  not  be  perverted  in  his 
hands,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  authen- 
tic frets  against  his  principles.  Pro- 
vided  a  writer  is  candid,  ingenious, 
and  liberal,  we  hold  it  perfect^  imma- 
terial to  tiie  uitimate  triumph  of  truth 
what  is  the  shade  of  his  political  qnn- 
ions.  The  cause  is  not  worth  defend- 
ing which  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
testimooy  of  an  honest  oppcment  Eve- 
ry experienced  lawyer  knows  the  vahie 
of  a  conscientious  but  unwilling  wit- 
ness. Enough  is  to  be  found  in  their 
apokgist,  Thiers,  to  doom  the  French 
Revolution  to  the  eternal  execration 
of  mankind.  TTiere  is  no  writer  on 
America  who  has  broujght  forward 
such  a  host  of  fects  decisive  against 
republican  instituticMis  as  Miss  Mar- 
tmeau,  whom  the  liberals  extol  as 
the  only  author  who  has  given  a  vera- 
cious account  of  the  Tranisatlantic  de- 
mocracies; and  we  desire  no  other 
witness  but  Dr.  Arnold  to.  the  fJBLCts 
which  demonstrate  that  it  was  the 
extravagant  pretensions  and  ambi- 
tkm  of  the  commons,  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  &tal  to  the  liberties  of 
Rome. 

The  Campagna  of  Rome,  the  fields 
ofLaticm,the  Alban  Mount,  the  Pala- 
tine iCU,  were  feipili^y  to  the  child- 
hood of  us  an ;  and  not  the  least  de- 
.  ligfatM  houn  of  the  jrouth  of  many  of 
m  have  been  spent  in  explociDg  the 


realities  of  that  enchanting  region.  We 
transcribe  with  pleasure  Dr.  Amdd's 
animated  and  correct  description  of 
it,  drawn  from  actual  observation  with 
the  hand  of  a  master. 

**  The  territory  of  the  original  Rome 
during  iX9  first  period,  it^  true  Ager 
Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  sin- 
gle day.  It  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
Tiber  at  an,nor  probably  beyond  ihc  An- 
io;  and  on  the  east  and  south,  v^bere  it 
had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  was 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  city. 
This  Ager  Romanus  was  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  Roman  people,  that  is  of 
the  houses ;  it  did  not  include  the  lands 
conquered  from  the  Latins,  and  given 
back  to  them  again  when  the  Latins  be- 
came the  plebs  or  commons  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  Augurs,  the  Ager  Ro- 
manus was  a  peculiar  district  in  a  reli- 
gious sense;  auspices  could  be  taken 
within  its  bounds  which  could  be  taken 
nowhere  without  them. 

"And  now  what  was  Rome,  and  what 
uas  the  country  around  it,  which  have 
both  acquired  an  interest  such  as  can 
cease  only  when  earth  itself  shall  perishi 
The  hills  of  Rome  are  such  as  we  rare- 
ly see  in  England,  low  in  height,  but 
with  steep  and  rocky  sides.  In  early 
times  the  natural  wood  still  remained 
in  patches  amidst  the  buildings,  as  at 
this  day  it  grows  here  and  there  on  the 
green  sides  of  the  Monte  Testaceo. 
Across  the  Tiber  the  ground  rises  to  a 
greater  height  than  that  of  the  Roman 
hills,  but  its  summit  is  a  level  unbroken 
Hue ;  while  the  heights,  which  opposite 
to  Rnme  itself  rise  immediately  from 
the  river,  under  the  names  of  Janicnlus 
and  Vaticanus,  then  swept  away  to  some 
distance  from  it,  and  return  in  their 
highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Mons 
Marius,  just  above  the  Milvian  bridge 
and  the  Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the 
wes(  the  view  is  immediately  bounded; 
but  to  the  north  and  north-east  the  eye 
ranges  over  the  low  groimd  of  the  Cam- 
pagna to  the  nearest  line  of  the  Appe- 
nines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gi- 
gantic wall,  all  the  Sabine,  Latin,  and 
Volscian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are 
still  distinciy  to  be  seen  the  high  sum- 
mits of  the  central  Appenines,  covered 
with  snow,  even  at  this  day,  for  more 
than  six  months  in  the  year.  Sonth  and 
8outh*west  lies  the  wide  plain  of  the 
Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  bv 
the  equally  level  line  of  the  sea,  which 
can  only  be  distinguished  fjrom  it  by 
the  brighter  light  refiected  from  its 
waters.    Eastward,  after  ten  miles  of 

Slain,the  view  is  bounded  by  the  Alban 
ills,  a  cluster  of  high  bold  points  ris- 
ing out  of  the  Campaena,  uke  Arraa 
Aron  the  sea,  on  the  hSgfats  of  which, 
•t  nearly  the  sane  height  with  thesum* 
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mit  of  HeireUTD,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Japiter  Latiaris,  ihe  scene  of  the  com- 
mon worship  of  all  the  people  of  the 
Latin  name.  Immediately  under  this 
highest  point  lies  the  craler-liice  basin 
of  the  Alban  lake;  and  on  its  nearer 
rim  might  be  seen  the  trees  of  the  grove 
of  Ferentia,  where  the  Latins  held  the 
great  ciTil  assemblies  of  their  nation. 
Farther  to  the  north,  on  the  edge  of  the 
Alban  bilb,  looking  towards  Rome, 
was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tnscnlam ; 
and  beyond  this,  a  lower  summit, 
crowned  with  the  walls  and  towers  of 
Labicom,  seems  to  connect  the  Alban 
hills  with  the  line  of  the  Appenines 

i'ost  at  the  spot  where  the  citadel  of 
i*raeneste,  high  up  on  the  mountain  side, 
marks  the  opening  into  the  country  of 
the  Hernicians,  and  into  the  vallejrs 
of  the  streams  that  feed  the  Liris. 

"  Reinrniog  nearer  to  Rome,  the  low- 
land country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
by  long  f^xten  swelling  ridges,  the 
ground  rising  and  falling,  as  in  the 
heath  country  of  Surrey  and  Berkshire. 
The  streams  are  dull  and  sluggish,  but 
the  hill  sides  above  them  constantly 
break  away  into  little  rocky  clifi?,  where 
on  every  ledge  the  wild  ug  now  strikes 
out  its  branches,  and  tnfls  of  broom  are 
clustering,  but  which  in  old  times 
formed  the  natural  strength  or  the  cita- 
dels of  the  numerous  cities  of  Latium. 
Except  in  those  narrow  dells,  the  pre- 
sent aspect  of  the  country  is  all  bare 
and  desolate,  with  no  trees  nor  any  hu- 
man habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the 
time  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome,  it  was 
fbll  of  independent  cities,  and,  in  its 
population  and  the  careful  cultivation 
of  its  little  garden-like  farms,  must  have 
resembled  the  most  flourishing  parts  of 
Lombardy  or  the  Netherlands.'' 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  dif- 
ficult of  determining  where  fiction 
ends  and  real  histoiy  begins  in  the  early 
Roman  annals,  and  the  scanty  founda- 
tion there  is  in  authentic  rec(nd8,far 
any  of  the  early  legends  of  their  histo- 
iy. Fully  alive,  however,  to  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  these  remains,  and  the 
influence  they  had  cm  the  Roman  histo- 
ry, as  well  as  their  importance  as  evinc- 
ing the  lofty  character  of  their  in&nt 
people,  Dr.  Arnold  has  adopted  the  plan 
vi  not  rejectiDg  them  altogether,  but 
giving  thcon  in  a  simple  narrative,  some- 
ttung  Uke  the  Bible,  and  commencing 
with  his  ordinaiT  style  when  he  ar- 
rives at  events  which  really  rest  on  his- 
toric ground.  This  is  certainly  mudi 
better  than  entirely  rejecting  them; 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  introduces 
a  quaint  s^  df  writing,  in  recountii^ 
tbsse  eaity  evoitib  to  whkh  we  can 


haidty  reconcile  onsehres,  after  the 
rich  colouring  and  gnathic  hand  of  li- 
vy.  As  an  example  of  the  way  in 
which  he  treats  this  interesting  bat  di£> 
ficult  suifagect,  we  give  his  accocmt  of 
the  f^xaj  of  Lumtia,  the  exquisite 
episode  with  which  Livy  terminateB  his 
mnt  book  and  narrative  of  the  kings  of 
Rome. 

*'  Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome, 
King  Tarquinius  was  at  war  with  the 
people  of  Ardea;  and  as  the  city  was 
strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  time  before 
it,  till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  th  rough 
famine.  So  the  Romans  had  leisure 
for  feasting  and  for  diverting  Uiem- 
selves:  and  once  Titus  and  Aruns 
were  sopping  with  their  brother  Seit- 
tos,  and  iheir  cousin  Tarquinius  of  Col- 
latia  was  supping  with  them.  And 
they  disputed  about  their  wives,  whose 
wife  of  them  all  was  the  worthiest  lady. 
Then  said  Tarquinius  of  CoUatia,  <  Let 
us  go,  and  see  with  our  own  eyes  what 
our  wives  are  doing,  so  shall  we  know 
which  is  the  worthiest'  Upon  this 
they  all  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode 
first  to  Rome ;  and  there  they  found 
the  wives  of  Titus,  and  of  Arunst,  and 
of  Sextos,  feasting  and  making  merry. 
Then  they  rode  on  to  CoUatia,  and  it 
was  Jaie  in  the  night:  but  they  found 
Lucretia,  the  wife  or  Tarquinius  of 
Collaiia,  neither  feasting,  nor  yet  sleep- 
ing, but  she  was  sitting  with  all  her 
handmaids  around  her,  and  all  were 
working  at  the  loom.  So  when  they 
saw  this,  they  all  said. '  Lucretia  Is  the 
worthiest  lady.'  And  she  entertained 
her  husband  and  his  kinsmen,  and 
after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp 
before  Ardea. 

**  Bat  a  spirit  of  wicked  passion  seized 
upon  Sextos,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  went  alone  to  CoUatia,  and  Lucretia 
received  him  hospitably,  for  he  washer 
hu&baud's  kinsman.  At  midnight  he 
arose  and  went  to  her  chamber,  and  he 
said  if  she  yielded  not  to  him  he  would 
slay  her  and  one  of  her  slaves  with  her, 
and  woold  say  to  her  husband  that  he 
had  slain  her  in  her  adultery.  80 
when  Sextus  had  accomplished  his 
wicked  purpose  he  went  back  again  to 
the  camp. 

'*Then  Locretia  sent  in  haste  to 
Rome,  to  pray  that  her  father,  Spurias 
Lucretius  wonld  come  to  her;  and  abe 
sent  to  Ardea  to  summon  her  husband. 
Her  father  brought  along  with  him 
PuMius  Valerius,  and  her  husband 
brought  with  him  Lucius  Junius, 
whom  men  called  Brutus.  When  ther 
arrived,  they  asked  earnestly,  *  Is  all 
weUI*  Then  she  told  them  of  the  wicked 
deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  said,  *  If  ye  be 
iiiii,«nBceiu*  AidUNjtUsvortio 
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ber,  (hat  they  would  avenge  it.  Then 
she  said  again,  *Iani  not  guilty;  yet 
must  I  too  share  in  the  panishment  of 
this  deed,  lest  any  should  ibiDk  that  they 
may  be  false  to  their  hnsbandsaDd  lire.' 
And  she  drew  a  knife  from  her  bosonif 
and  stabbed  herself  to  tbe  heart. 

"  At  that  sight  her  husband  and  her 
father  cried  alond ;  but  Lacius  drew  the 
knife  from  the  wound,  and  held  it  np, 
and  said,  *  By  this  blood  I  swear  that  1 
will  visit  this  deed  upon  King  Tarqoin- 
inR  and  all  his  accursed  race;  neither 
shall  any  man  hereafter  be  king  in 
Rome,  lest  he  do  the  like  wickedness.' 
And  be  gave  the  knife  to  her  husband, 
and  to  ber  father,  and  to  Publios  Vale- 
riBS.  They  marvelled  to  hear  such 
words  from  him  whom  men  called  dnll ; 
bat  tbey  swore  also,  and  they  took  up 
the  body  of  Lncretia,  and  carried  it 
down  into  tbe  forum;  and  thay  said, 
*  Behold  tbe  deeds  of  tbe  wicked  family 
of  Tarqninius.'  All  the  people  of  Col  la- 
tin were  moved,  and  the  men  took  up 
arms,  and  they  set  a  guard  at  the  gates, 
that  none  might  go  out  to  carry  the  tid- 
ings to  Tarqniniusy  and  they  followed 
Laeiiia  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all  tbe 
people  came  together,  and  the  crier 
sammooed  tbem  to  assemble  before  the 
tribune  of  the  Celeies,  for  Lucius  held 
diat  office.  And  Lucias  spoke  to  tbem 
of  all  tbe  tyranny  of  Tarquinius  and  his 
sons,  and  of  the  wicked  deed  of  Sextns. 
And  tbe  people  in  their  enrie  took  back 
fkom  Tarquinios  the  sovereign  power, 
which  they  had  given  him,  and  they  ba- 
nished him  and  all  his  family.  Then 
tbe  younger  men  followed  Lucius  to 
Ardea,  to  win  over  the  army  there  to 
join  them ;  and  the  eity  was  left  in  the 
charge  of  Spnritis  Lacvetins.  But  the 
wicked  TuQia  fled  in  haste  from  her 
boose,  and  all,  both  men  and  women, 
cursed  her  as  she  passed,  and  prayed 
that  the  furies  of  her  father's  blood 
night  visit  her  with  vengeance. 

'*  Meanwhile  King  Tarquinios  set  out 
with  speed  to  Rome  to  put  down  the  tn- 
molt.  Bat  Lucios  turned  aside  from  the 
road  that  he  might  not  meet  him,  and 
came  to  tbe  camp ;  and  the  soldiers  joy- 
fully received  him,  and  they  drove  out 
the  SODS  of  Tarquinins.  KingTarquin- 
ins  came  to  Rome,  but  the  gates  were 
shat,  and  they  declared  to  him  from  the 
walls  the  sentence  of  banishment  which 
had  been  passed  a^rainsthim  and  bis 
£iimiiy.  8o  he  yielded  to  his  fortune, 
and  went  to  live  at  Csre  with  bi«  sons 
Titus  and  Aruns.  His  other  son,  Sez- 
tus,  went  to  Gabii ;  and  the  people  there, 
remembering  how  he  had  betrayed  them 
to  his  father,  slew  him.  Then  tbe  army 
left  the  camp  before  Ardea  and  went 
back  to  Rome.    And  all  men  said, '  Let 


us  follow  the  good  laws  of  the  good 
King  Servius;  spd  let  us  meet  in  our 
centuries^,  according  as  he  directed,  and 
let  us  choose  two  men.  year  by  year,  to 
govern  us,  instead  of  a  king.*  Then 
the  people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the 
field  of  Mars,  and  they  chose  two  men 
to  rule  over  them,  Lucius  Jon  ins,  whom 
men  called  Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tar- 
quinios of  CoUatia. 

Ev^  dasBical  reader  must  perceive 
the  object  which  our  author  had  in  view. 
He  has  in  mat  part  translated  livy. 
and  he  wiabes  to  preserve  the  legend 
which  he  has  rendered  immortal;  but 
he  is  desirous,  at  the  same  lime,  of  do- 
ing it,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  in  such  a 
maimer  that  it  shall  be  impossille  for 
any  reader,  even  the  most  illiterate* 
to  imagine  that  he  is  recording  a  real 
event  It  may  be  prejudice,  and  the 
force  of  early  aasodation,  but  we  can 
hardly  reconcile  ourselves  to  this  Mo- 
saic mode  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
meet  remote  events.  Everv  author's 
style,  to  be  agreeable,  shoula  be  natu- 
ral. The  reacter  experiences  a  diagree- 
able  feeling  in  commg  upon  such  quaint 
and  perhaps  affbcted  passages,  after  be- 
ing mibitaated  to  the  flowing  and  vimr. 
ous  style  of  the  author.  It  would  be 
better,  we  conceive,  to  write  the  whole 
in  one  imiform  manner,  and  mark  the 
difference  between  the  legendary  md 
authentic  parts  by  a  difference  in  the 
type,  or  some  other  equally  obvious  di8> 
tmction.  But  this  is  a  trivial  matter, 
affecting  qbIj  the  commencement  of  the 
work ;  and  ample  subject  of  meditatioQ 
is  sugffeeted  by  inany  acts  and  passages 
in  its  later  pages. 

We  have  previoiiBly  noticed  the  de^ 
oisive  evidence  which  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima and  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  in 
the  time  of  Tanjtnn,  afferd  of  the  early 
greateess  of  the  Roman  monarchy.— 
But  we  were  not  aware,  till  reading 
Arnold — even  Niebuhr  has  not  so  dis- 
tinctly brought  otit  the  fact — that  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquina 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Rome  was  already  a  powerful  mo* 
narchy,  whose  sway  extended  fiom  the 
north^n  extremity  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  rocks  of  Terracina ;  and  that  it 
was  then  more  powerful  than  it  ever 
was  for  the  first  htmdred  and  fif^  years 
of  the  Commonwealth!  The  Roman 
kingdom  is  compared,  by  Arnold,  under 
the  last  of  tbe  xinffs,  to  Judea  under 
Solomon ;  and  the  hct  of  a  treaty,  re- 
corded in  Polybius,  being  in  that  year 
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coDclnded  with  Carthage,  povee  that 
the  state  had  ah^ady  acqmred  consid- 
eration with  distant  states. 

"Setting  aside,"  says  our  author, 
"  the  tyranny  ascribed  to  Tarqainius, 
and  remembering  that  it  was  his  policy 
to  deprive  the  commons  of  their  lately 
acqaired  citizenship,  and  to  treat  them 
like  subjects  rather  than  members  of  the 
state,  the  picture  given  of  the  wealth 
and  greatness  of  Judea  onder  Solomon 
may  conveyf  some  idea  of  the  state  ot 
Home  ander  its  latter  kin^  Powerful 
amongst  snrronnding  nauons,  exposed 
to  no  hostile  invasions,  with  a  flourish- 
ing agricttltnre  an  dan  acti/e  commerce, 
the  coantfjT  was  great  and  prosperous ; 
and  the  king  was  enabledf  to  execute 
public  works  of  the  highest  magnifi- 
cence, and  to  invest  himself  with  a 
splendour  unknown  in  the  earlier  times 
of  the  monarchy." 

But  mark  the  effect  iipan  the  exter- 
nal power  and  internal  liberties  of  the 
nation,  consequent  on  the  violent  change 
in  the  Government  and  establi^ment 
of  the  Commonwealth,  as  portrayed 
in  the  authentic  pages  ctf  this  liberal 
historian. 

"  In  the  first  year  of  the  Common- 
wealthy  the  Ronums  still  possessed  the 
dominion  enjoyed  by  their  kings;  all 
the  cities  of  the  coast  of  Latium,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  were  subject  to  them 
as  far  as  Terracina.  Within  twelve 
years, we  cannot  certainly  say  how  much 
sooner,  these  were  all  become  independ- 
ent. This  is  easily  intelligible,  if  we 
only  take  into  account  the  loss  to  Rome 
of  an  able  and  absolute  king,  the  natu- 
ral weakness  of  an  unsettled  i^vem- 
ment,  and  the  distractions  produced  by 
the  king's  attempts  to  recover  his  throne. 
The  Latins  may  have  held,  as  we  are 
told  of  the  Sabines  in  this  very  time, 
that  their  dependent  alliance  with  Rome 
had  been  concluded  with  King  Tarquin- 
ius.  and  that  as  he  was  king  no  longer, 
and  as  his  sons  had  been  driven  out 
with  him,  all  covenants  between  Latin m 
and  Rome  were  become  null  and  void. 
But  it  is  possible  also,  if  the  chronology 
of  the  common  story  of  these  times  can 
be  at  all  depended  on,  that  the  Latin 
cities  owed  their  independence  to  the 
Etruaean  conquest  of  Rome.  For  that 
war,  which  has  been  given  in  its  poeti- 
eal  version  as  the  war  with  Porsenna, 
was  really  a  great  outbreak  of  the  Etrus- 
can power  upon  the  nations  southward 
of  Etroria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom 
lay  the  Romans.  In  the  very  next  year 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  kiag,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  story,  and  certainly 
at  some  time  within  the  period  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  the  Etnts> 


cans  fell  upon  Rome.  The  result  of  the 
war  is,  indeed,  as  strangely  disKoised 
in  the  poetical  story  as  Charlema^Qe's 
invasion  of  Spain  is  in  the  romances.. 
Rome  was  completely  conquered ;  all 
the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  was  now 
lost.  Rome  itself  was  surrendered  to 
the  Etruscan  conqueror ;  his  sovereign- 
ty was  fully  acknowledged,  the  Romana 
gave  up  their  arms,and>ecovered  their 
city  and  territory  on  the  condition  of 
renouncing  the  use  of  iron,  except  for 
implements  of  agriculture.  But  this 
bondage  did  not  last  long;  the  Etruscan 
power  was  broken  by  a  great  defeat 
sQHtainod  before  Aricia ;  for  after  the 
fall  of  Rome  the  conquerors  attacked 
Latium;  and  while  besieging  Aricia,. 
the  united  force  of  the  Latia  cities,  aid- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  Cunue,  succeeded 
ia  destroying  their  army,  and  in  con- 
fining their  power  to  their  own  side  of 
the  Tiber.  Still,  however,  the  Romans 
did  not  recover  their  territory  on  the 
light  hank  of  that  river,  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  tribes,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  was  consequently  lessened  bj 
one  third,  being  reduced  from  thirty  Uy 
twenty. 

*'  Thus,  within  a  short  time  after  the 
baaishmeat  of  the  last  king,  the  Romans 
lost  all  their  lenltory  on  the  EiruscsA 
side  of  the  Tiber,  and  all  their  dominion 
over  Latium.  A  third  people  were 
their  immediate  neighbours  on  the 
north-east,  the  Sabines.  The  cities  of 
the  Sabines  reached,  says  Varro,  from 
Reate  to  the  distance  of  half  a  d^s- 
)oumey  Irom  Rome;  that  is,  according 
to  the  varying  estimate  of  a  day's  jour- 
ney, either  seventy-five  or  a  hundred* 
stadia,  about  ten  or  twelve  milts." 

"  It  is  certain  also,  that  the  first  en- 
largement of  the  Roman  territory  afler 
its  great  diminution  in  the  Etruscan 
war,  took  place  towards  the  north -east^ 
.between  the  Tiber  aid  the  Anio ;  and 
here  were  the  lands  of  the  only  new 
tribes  that  were  added  to  the  RomaA 
nation,  for  the  apace  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Such  was  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
revolution  which  expelled  Tan^mnius 
SuperbtBs,  even  thoi^  originatnig,  if 
we  Doay  beheve  the  stacy  of  Liicretia,  in 
a  heinous  crime  on  his  part,  on  the  ex- 
ternal power  and  territorial  poesessions 
of  Rome.  Let  us  next  inqmre  whether 
the  social  condition  of  the  people  was 
improved  by  the  change,  and  toe  ple- 
bmans  reaped  those  fruits  from  the  vio- 
lent change  of  the  Government  which 
they  were  doubtless  led  to  expect 

"  The  moat  importnit  part,"  says  Ar^ 
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Bokl,  "intbeliistOTy  of  the  first  yean 
olihe  commcm wealth  is  the  traciag,  if 
possible,  the  gradual  depression  of  the 
commons  to  that  extreme  point  of  mis- 
ery which  kd  to  the  insiitation  of  the 
nibDDesbip.  We  have  &een  thai  im- 
mediately aAer  the  ezpolsion  of  the 
Iting,  the  commons  shared  in  the  ad- 
▼aiiiagesof  the  revokiiion;  bnt  within 
a  few  years  we  find  them  so  oppressed 
and  powerless,  that  their  utmost  hopes 
aspired,  not  to  the  assertion  of  political 
equality  with  the  bnrghers,  bat  meiely 
to  the  obtaining  protection  from  per- 
sonal injaries. 

**  The  specific  character  of  their  de- 
graiion  in  sttied  to  have  been  this ;  that 
Uiere  prevailed  among  them  severe 
distre«$,  amounting  in  many  cases  to 
actual  ruin;  that  to  relieve  themselves 
from  their  poverty,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  money  of  the  bur- 
ghers; that  the  distress  oontinuin/, 
th^  became  generally  insolvent  {  and 
that  as  the  the  law  of  debtor  and  cred- 
itor was  exceedingly  severe,  they  be* 
came  liable  in  their  persons  to  the  cru- 
elty of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by 
ihem  as  slaves,  confined  as  such  in  their 
workhoo&es,  kept  to  taskwork,  and 
often  beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their 
taskmasters.*' 

Various  were  the  miseries  to  wbidi 
the  commons  were  redticed  in  conse- 
qoeiice  of  the  revolutioiiv  and  inexor- 
able the  rigour  with  which  the  nobles 
pfeesed  the  advantage  they  had  gamed 
by  the  abotidoQ  of  Uie  kingly  form  of 
government  The  ctvfl  convulaioos 
and  general  distreaB*  Dr.  Arnold  (eQs 
OB,  terminated  in  the  establishment  of 
an  exchiaive  opprenive  aristocrac]^  in- 
teiTOpted  occafflooally  by  the  legansed 
despotism  of  a  single  individual. 

**  Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchang- 
ed for  an  exclusive  €triitocr4iey,  in  wbicn 
the  borffhers  or  patricians  possessed  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  state.  For  mix- 
ed as  was  the  influence  in  the  assem- 
bly of  the  centuries,  and  although  the 
burghers  through  their  clients  exercised 
ao  small  control  over  it,  still  they  did 
Mt  think  it  safe  to  intrust  it  with 
much  power.  Im  the  election  of  eon- 
sals,  the  centuries  could  only  choose 
out  of  a  somber  of  patrician  or  burgher 
candidates;  and  even  after  this  election 
itremained  for  the  burghers  in  their 
great  council  in  the  curisB  to  ratify  it  or 
to  annul  it,  by  conferring  upon,  or  re- 
fusing to  the  persons  so  elected  the  'Im- 
perium  */  in  other  words,  that  sovereign 
power  which  belonged  to  the  consuls  as 
the  successors  of  the  kincv,  and  which, 
except  so  iar  as  it  was  Inoited  within 
die  walla  of  tke  eity,  «nd  a  circle  of  one 
ttitewitkMUtlwn,  ^  UMiiglitof  if- 


peal,  was  absolute  over  life  and  deaths 
As  for  any  legislative  power,  in  this  pe- 
riod of  the  commonwealth,  the  ««B;>uls 
weretheirownlaw.  No  doubt  the  bur- 
ghers had  their  customs,  which  in  all 
great  points  the  consuls  would  duly  ob- 
serve, because,  otherwise  on  the  expira- 
tion of  their  oiSlce  they  would  be  liable 
to  arraignment  before  the  curi«,  and  to 
such  punishment  as  that  sovereign  as- 
sembly might  please  to  inflict ;  but  the 
the  commons  had  no  such  security^  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  consul'^  judg- 
ments was  the  particular  grievance 
which  aAer  wards  led  to  the  formation 
uf  the  code  of  the  twelve  tables. 

**  We  are  told  however,  that  within 
ten  years  of  the  firbt  institution  of  the 
consuls,  the  burghers  ionnd  it  necessa- 
ry to  ercate  a  single  magistrate  with 
powers  still  more  absolute,  who  was  to 
exercise  the  full  sovereignty  of  a  king, 
and  even  without  that  single  check  to 
which  the  kings  of  Rome  had  been  sub- 
jected. The  Master  of  the  people,  that 
is,  of  the  burghers,  or  as  he  was  other- 
wise called,  the  Dictator,  was  appoint- 
ed, it  is  true,  for  six  months  only;  and 
therefore  liable,  like  theconsul.^  to  be 
arraigned,  afler  the  expiration  of  his  of^ 
fice,  for  any  acts  of  tyranny  which  he 
might  have  committed  during  the  con- 
tinuance. But  whilst  he  retained  his 
office,  he  was  absolute  without  the  walls 
of  the  city  as  the  consuls  were  within 
them ;  neuher  commoners  nor  burghers 
had  any  right  of  appeal  from  his  sent- 
ence, althongh  the  latter  had  enjoyed 
this  protection  in  the  times  of  the  num- 
aichy." 

At  leiiffth  the  misery  of  the  people, 
flowing  from  the  revolution,  became 
80  excessive  that  they  could  endure  it 
no  longer,  and  they  took  the  reeolutioii 
to  separate  aHo^pether  from  their  op- 
presBora,  and  retire  to  the  sacred  Imi 
to  found  a  new  Commonwealth. 

"  Fifteen  years  afler  the  expulsion  of 
Taiquinius,  the  commons,  driven  to 
despair  by  their  distress,  and  exposed 
without  protection  to  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  the  burcbers,  resolved  to  en- 
dure their  degraded  state  no  loncer.-^ 
the  particulars  of  this  second  revolution 
are  as  uncertain  as  those  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy;  but  thus  moth 
is  certain,  aad  is  remarkable,  that  the 
commons  sought  safety,  not  victory ; 
they  desired  toetcape  from  Rome,  not  to 
govern  it.  It  may  be  true  that  the  com- 
mons who  were  left  in  Rome  gathered 
together  on  the  Aventine,  the  quarter 
appropriated  to  their  order,  and  occu- 
pied the  hill  as  a  fbrtreas;  but  it  is  nd- 
Tcrsaily  agreed  that  the  most  eflLeient 
ftit  eC  their  body,  who  were  at  that 
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time  in  the  field  as  soMiers,  deserted 
their  generals,  and  marched  off  to  a  hill 
b<;yond  ihe  Adio}  thai  is,  to  a  spot  be- 
yoDd  the  iiinita  of  the  Agcr  Romanus, 
the  proper  territory  of  the  burgher,  but 
within  the  distiict  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  one  of  the  newly  created  tribes 
of  the  commoDs,  the  Crustominian. — 
Here  they  esiablished  themselves,  and 
here  they  proposed  to  foand  a  new  city 
of  their  own  to  which  they  would  have 
gathered  their  families,  and  the  rest  of 
their  order  who  were  left  behind  in 
Rome,  and  have  given  up  their  old  city 
ty  its  original  possessors,  the  burghers 
and  their  clients.  But  the  burghers 
were  as  unwilling  to  lose  the  services 
of  the  commons,  as  the  Egyptians  in 
the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  aod 
they  endeavoured  by  every  means  to 

Eersaade  then  to  return.  To  show  how 
ttle  the  commons  thought  of  gaiuing 
political  power,  we  have  only  to  notice 
their  demands.  They  required  a  gen- 
eral cancelling  of  the  obligations  "  in- 
solvent debtors,  and  the  release  of  all 
those,  whose  persons,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment had  been  assigned  over  to  tbe 
power  of  their  creditors ;  and  further 
thev  insisted  on  having  two  of  their  own 
body  acknowledged  by  the  burghers  as 
their  protectors;  and  to  make  this  pro- 
tection effectual,  the  persons  of  those 
who  afforded  it  were  to  be  as  inviolable 
as  those  of  the  heralds,  the  sacred  mes- 
sengers of  the  gods;  whosoever  harmed 
them  was  to  be  held  accursed,  and 
might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impuni- 
ty. To  these  terms  the  burghers 
agreed ;  a  solemn  treatv  was  conclud- 
ed  between  them  and  the  commons,  as 
between  two  distinct  nations ;  and  the 
burghers  swore  for  themselves,  and  lor 
their  prosperity,  that  they  would  hold 
inviolable  the  persons  of  two  officers, 
to  be  chosen  by  tbe  centuries  on  the 
field  of  Mars,  whose  business  it  should 
be  to  extend  full  protection  to  any  com- 
moner against  a  sentence  of  the  consul ; 
that  is  to  say,  who  might  rescue  any 
debtor  firom  the  power  of  his  creditor, 
if  they  conceived  it  to  be  capriciously 
or  cruelly  exerted.  The  two  officers 
thus  ahosen  retained  the  name  which 
the  chief  officers  of  the  commons  had 
b^me  before,— they  werecalled  Tribnni, 
or  tribe  masters;  bat  instead  of  being 
merely  the  officers  of  one  particular 
tribe,  and  exercising  an  amhority  only 
over  the  members  of  their  own  order, 
they  were  named  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons at  large,  and  their  power,  as  pro- 
tectors in  stopping  any  ezereise  of  op- 
pression towards  their  own  body,  ex- 
tended over  the  barghers,  and  was  by 
them  solemnly  acknowledged.  The 
number  of  the  triboAcs  was  probably 
MggoMadhytliatoftlio  ootmusr  thiM 


were  to  be  twe  chief  officers  of  the 
commons  as  there  were  ot  the  bur- 
ghers.* 

Thus,  an  that  the  Roman  pqnilace 
gained  by  the  revolution  which  over- 
Uuned  the  kingly  power,  was  such  a  di- 
minutioQ  of  territory  and  external  im- 
portance as  it  required  them  more  than 
(me  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  recover, 
and  such  an  oppressive  ibrm  of  aristo- 
cratic Grovemment  as  compelled  them 
to  take  reftige  under  a  dictator,  and  led 
to  such  a  decree  of  misery,  as  eighteen 
years  after  the  convulsion,  made  them 
ready  to  quit  their  country  and  homes, 
and  become  exiles  from  their  native 
land! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  centiiiy  of 
Rome,  and  fifty  years  after  the  eiqpnl- 
sion  of  the  Tarquins,  Arnold  gives  tbe 
foUlowing  pictmre  of  the  extenial  con- 
dition of  the  Republic :— - 

"  At  the  close  of  the  third  century  of 
Rome,  the  warfare  which  ihe  Romans 
had  to  maintain  against  the  Optcko  na- 
tions was  generally  defensive  ;  that  the 
^quians  and  Volscians  had  advanced 
from  the  line  of  the  Appennines  and  es- 
tablished themselves  on  the  Alban  hills, 
in  tbe  he  art  of  Latium;  that  ofthe  thirty 
Latin  states  which  had  formed  the 
league  with  Rome  in  the  year  361,  thir- 
teen were  now  either  destroyed,  or 
were  in  the  possession  ofthe  Opicans; 
that  on  the  Alban  hills  themselves  Tos- 
culura  alone  remained  independent; 
and  that  there  was  no  other  friendly 
city  to  obstruct  the  iriuixions  of  the  en- 
emy into  the  territory  of  Rome.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  territory  was  plundered 
year  after  year,  and  whatever  defeats 
the  plunderers  may  at  times  have  sus- 
tained, yet  they  were  never  deterred 
from  renewing  a  contest  which  they 
found  in  the  main  profitable  and  glori- 
ous. So  greatly  had  the  power  and 
dominion  of  Rome  fallen  since  the  over- 
throw ofthe  monarchy." 

It  was  by  8k)w  degrees,  and  in  along 
series  of  contestB,  contmued  without 
intermissian  for  two  hundred  years, 
that  the  commons  recovered  the  liber- 
ties they  bad  lost  from  the  coosequen- 
ces  (^  this  triumph  in  the  first  convul- 
sion ;  BO  true  it  is,  in  all  ages,  that  the 
people  are  not  only  never  permanent 
ffamers,  but  in  the  end  the  greatest 
fosers  by  the  revolution  in  which  they 
had  been  most  completely  victorious. 

The  next  great  social  convulsion  of 
Rome  was  that  consequent  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Decemvirs.  The 
success  ofthat  levohitiQn  operated  m 
theflod  gnevoDiijr  to  the  fnjMM  of 
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tiie  commonSf  and  Tetanled«  by  half  a 
ceotuiy,  the  advance  of  real  freedom. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  Decemvira 
were  elected  to  re-model  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  that  they  shame- 
fiiDy  abnsed  their  trust,  and  qpnstituted 
themselves  tyrants  without  control; 
and  that  they  were  at  last  overthrown 
by  the  general  and  uncontrollable  indig- 
nation excited  by  the  injustice  of  Ap- 
pins  to  t^  daughter  of  Virginius.  A 
joster  cause  for  resistance,  a  foirer 
ground  for  the  overthrow  of  existing 
anthority,  could  not  be  imagined;  it 
was  accordingly  successful,  and  the 
immediate  e^t  of  the  popular  triumph 
was  a  very  great  accession  of  political 
power  to  tne  commons.  Arnold  tells 


"  The  revolution  did  not  slop  here. 
Otb^r  and  deeper  changes  were  effected; 
bat  they  lasied  so  short  a  time,  that  their 
memory  has  aimost  vanished  out  of  the 
records  of  history.  The  assembly  of  the 
tribes  bad  been  pat  on  a  level  with  that 
of  the  centuries,  and  the  same  principle 
was  tbllowed  out  in  the  equal  division 
of  pII  the  magistracies  ol  the  stale  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  the  commons. 
Two  supreme  magisira«es,in  vested  with 
ihe  highest  judicial  power,  and  dii- 
chargin^  also  those  important  duties 
which  were  afterwards  performed  by 
the  censors,  were  to  be  chosen  every 
year,  one  from  the  patricians,  and  the 
otber  from  the  commons.  Ten  tribuues 
of  the  soldiers,  or  decemviri,  chosen 
five  from  the  patricians  and  five  from 
the  commons,  were  to  command  the 
armies  in  war,  and  to  watch  over  the 
rights  of  the  patricians;  while  ten  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in 
equal  proportions  from  both  orders, 
wer«  to  waich  over  the  liberties  of  the 
commons.  And  as  patricians  were  thus 
admitted  to  the  old  tribuneship,  so  the 
assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  henceforth. 
like  thiBe  of  the  centuries,  to  be  held 
under  the  sa:)ctions  of  aogury,  and  no- 
thing could  be  determined  in  them  if 
the  auspices  were  unfavourable.  Thus 
the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully 
equal  to  one  another ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually 
distinct;  for  at  this  very  moment  the 
whole  twelve  tables  of  the  laws  of  the 
decemvirs  received  the  solemn  sanc- 
tion of  the  people,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  the  last 
tables  which  declared  the  marriage  of  a 
patrician  with  a  plebian  to  be  unlawAil. 

•*  There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  ex- 
clusive magistracies,  whether  patrician 
or  plebian ;  and  all  magistrates  being 
now  rec  >gnifled  as  acting  in  the  name 
ol  the  whole  people,  the  persons  of  all 
were  to  be  regaraed  as  equally  sacred, 
wuzuv.  14 


Thosthe consul  Horatins proposed  ^nd 
carried  a  law  which  declared  that,who- 
ever  harmed  any  tribune  oi  the  com- 
mons, any  sedile,  any  judge  or  any  de- 
cemvir, should  t)c  outlawed  and  accurs- 
ed ;  that  any  mao  might  slay  him,  and 
that  all  his  p  operty  should  be  coifis- 
cated  to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  Another 
law  was  pasaed  by  M.  Duilins,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  carrying  the  penalties  of 
the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater  height 
against  any  magistrate  who  shDuld 
either  neglect  to  have  new  magistrates 
appointed  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  who 
■hould  create  them  without  giving  the 
ris^ht  of  appeal  from  their  sentence. 
Whosoever  violated  cither  ol  those  pro- 
visions was  to  be  burned  alive  as  a 
public  enemjr. 

"  Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
with  by  the  patricians,  Huratiu:^  and 
Valerius  be^an  the  practice  of  having 
them  carried  to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on 
the  Aveniine,  and  there  laid  up  under 
the  care  of  the  aediles  of  the  commons. 

**  This  complete  revolution  was  con- 
ducted chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  the 
two  consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.  Of  the 
latter  we  should  wish  to  have  some  fur- 
ther knowledge:  it  is  an  unsatisfactory 
history,  in  which  we  can  only  judge  of 
the  man  from  his  public  measures,  in- 
stead  of  being  enabled  to  form  some  es- 
timate of  the  merit  of  his  measures 
from  our  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racter oi  the  man.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  new  constitution  attempt-i 
ed  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the  time 
was  not  yet  come,  which  were  regarded 
rather  as  the  triumph  of  a  party,  than 
as  called  for  by  the  wants  and  feelings 
of  the  nation ;  and  therefore  the  Roman 
constitution  of  306  was  as  short-lived  as 
Simon  ds  Montfort's  provisions  of  Ox- 
ford, or  as  some  of  the  strongest  meas 
ures  of  the  Long  Parliament.  An  ad 
vantage  pursued  too  far  in  politics,  as 
well  as  in  war,  is  apt  to  end  in  a  re- 
pulse." 

After  a  continned  struggle  of  seven 
years,  however,  this  democratic  con- 
stitution yielded  to  the  reaction  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  dd  institutions  of  the  state, 
and  the  experienced  evils  of  the  new, 
—and  anomer  constitution  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  which  restored 
matters  to  the  same  situation  in  which 
they  had  been  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  Decemvirs ;  with  the  addition  of  a 
most  important  officer — the  Censor, 
endowed  with  almost  despotic  power-* 
to  the  patrician  fiicticm.  This  decided 
reaction  is  thus  described,  and  the 
inferences  dedndble  from  it  ftdfly 
stated  by  Dr.  Arnold. 
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'  «*  In  the  following  year  we  meet  for 
tbe  first  time  wiih  the  nnme  of  a  new 
patrician  magistracy,  the  censorship; 
and  Niebahr  saw  clearly  that  tbe  crea- 
tion of  this  office  was  connected  with 
the  appointment  of  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers :  and  that  both  belong  to  what  may 
be  called  the  constitution  of  the  year  313. 

"  This  constitution  recognized  two 
points ;  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
principle  of  the  decemfiraie,  inasmoch 
as  tbe  supreme  government  was  again, 
to  speak  ia  modern  language,  put  in 
commission,  and  the  kinglv  powers, 
formerly  united  in  the  consuls  or  prae- 
tors, were  now  to  be  divided  between 
the  censors  and  tribuoe^  of  the  soldiers ; 
and  secondly,  the  eligibility  of  the  com- 
mons to  share  in  some  of  the  powers 
thusrdivided.  But  the  partition,  even 
in  theory,  was  far  from  equal :  the  two 
censors,  who  were  to  bold  their  tiffice 
for  five  years,  were  not  only  chosen 
from  the  patricians,  but,  as  Niebnhr 
thinks,  by  tbem,  that  is,  by  the  assembly 
of  the  curiee:  the  two  quaestors,  who 
judged  in  cases  of  blood,  were  also  cho- 
sen fromtht  patricians,  although  by  the 
centuries.  Thus  tbe  civil  power  of  the 
old  pi  mors  was  in  its  most  important 
points  still  exercised  ezc'usively  by  the 
patricians;  and  even  their  military 
power,  which  was  professedly  to  tie 
open  to  both  orders,  was  not  tiansmitted 
to  the  tribunes  of  tbe  soldiers,  without 
some  diminution  of  its  majesty.  The 
new  tribuneship  was  not  an  exact  image 
of  the  kingly  sovereignty ;  it  was  net  a 
curule  office,  and  therefore  no  tribune 
eyer  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
in  which  the  conquering  general,  as- 
cending to  the  Capitol  to  sacrifice  to  the 
guardian  gods  of  Rome,  was  wont  to  be 
arrayed  in  all  the  insignia  of  royalty. 

"  But  even  the  small  share  of  power 
thus  granted  in  theory  to  the  commons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them. 
Whether  from  the  influence  of  the  pa- 
tricians in  the  centuries,  or  by  religious 
pretencea  urged  by  the  augurs,  or  by 
tbe  enormous  and  arbitrary  power  of 
refusing  votes  which  the  officer  presid- 
ing at  the  comiiia  was  wont  to  exercise, 
the  college  ol  the  tribunes  was  for  many 
years  filled  by  the  patricians  alone. 
And  while  the  censorship  was  to  be  a 
fixed  institution,  the  tribunes  of  the  sol- 
diers were  to  be  replaced  whenever  it 
might  appear  needful  by  the  two  consuls; 
and  to  the  consulship  no  plebeian  was  so 
much  as  legally  eligible.  Thus  the  vic- 
tory of  the  aristocracy  may  seem  to  baye 
been  complete,  and  we  may  wonder  bow 
the  commons,  after  having  carried  so 
triumphantly  the  law  oi  Cannleuis, 
shonla  have  allowed  the  political  rights 
aaierted  for  them  by  his  colleagues,  to 


baye  been  so  partially  conceded  in  the- 
ory, and  ia  practice  to  be  so  totaUly 
withheld. 

*'  The  explanation  is  simple,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  of  his- 
tory. Tbe  commons  obtained  those  re- 
forms which  they  desired,  and  they  de- 
sired such  only  as  their  state  was  ripe 
for.  They  had  withdrawn  in  times 
past  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  but  it  was  to 
escape  from  intolerable  personal  op- 
pression; they  had  recently  occupied 
the  Aventine  in  mrtafi,  but  it  was  to  gei 
rid  of  a  tyranny  which  endangered  ibe 
honour  of  theii  wives  and  daughters^ 
and  to  recover  the  protection  of  their 
tribunes;  they  had  more  lately  still  re- 
tired to  tbe  Janiculum,  but  it  was  to  re- 
move an  insulting  distinction  which 
embittered  the  relations  of  private  life, 
and  imposed  on  their  grandchildren,  in 
many  instances,  the  inconveniences,  if 
not  the  reproach  of  illegitimacy.  These 
were  all  objects  of  universal  and  per- 
sonal interest ;  and  these  the  commons 
were  resolved  not  to  relinqui;i;h.  Bat 
the  possible  admission  of  a  few  disiiu- 
guished  members  of  their  body  to  the 
highest  offices  of  state  concerned  the 
mass  of  the  commons  but  little.  They 
had  their  own  tribunes  for  their  person- 
al protection ;  but  curule  magistracies, 
and  tbe  government  of  the  common- 
wealth, seemed  to  belong  to  the  patri- 
cians, or  at  least  might  be  left  in  their 
bands  without  any  great  sacrifice.  So 
it  is  that  all  things  come  best  in  their 
season;  that  political  power  is  then 
most  happily  exercised  by  a  people, 
when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them  pre- 
maturely, that  is,  before,  in  the  natural 
progress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want 
of  it.  Security  for  person  and  property 
enables  a  nation  to  grow  without  inter- 
ruption ;  in  contending  for  this  a  peo- 
ple's sense  of  law  and  ri^ht  is  whole- 
somely exercised;  meantime  national 
prosperity  increases,  and  brings  with  it 
an  increase  of  intelligence,  till  other 
and  more  necessary  wants  being  satis- 
fied, men  awaken  to  the  highest  earthly 
desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desire 
of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great 
work  of  government.  The  Roman 
commons  abandoned  the  highest  magis- 
tracies to  tbe  patricians  for  a  period  of 
many  ye^rs ;  but  they  continued  to  in- 
crease in  prosperity  and  in  influence ; 
and  what  tJie  fathers  bad  wisely  yield- 
ed, their  sons  in  the  fulness  of  time  a&> 
quired.  So  the  English  House  of  Coa- 
mons.  in  the  reign  of  Eiward  IIC,  de> 
clined  to  interfere  in  questions  of  peace 
and  war,  as  being  too  high  for  them  to 
compass;  but  they  would  not  allow  the 
crown  to  take  their  money  without  their 
own  consent;  and  so  the  natioQ  grew. 
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•ad  tie  inioeBoe  of  the  HoQte  of  Con- 
moes  grew  along  with  it,  till  that  houde 
\m  beeoiae  the  ^reai  aod  predominant 
power  iu  the  Bmish  constiiuiion. 

"  If  this  Tiew  be  correct,  Trebonins 
jodfed  far  more  wisely  than  M.Dailimi; 
udtheabaDdonmentof  half  the  ptebe- 
iu  thbaneship  to  the  patricians,  m  or- 
der to  obtain  (or  the  plebeians  an  eqnal 
share  ia  the  higher  magistracies,  woald 
htfe  been  as  really  injurious  to  the 
eomnoDs  as  it  was  an  welcome  to  the 
pride  of  the  aristocracy.  Itwaaresign- 
ug  a  weapon  with  which  they  were 
&nuliar,  for  one  which  they  knew  not 
low  to  wield.  The  tribanesbip  was 
ilie  fbster-narse  of  Roman  liberty,  and 
viibom  its  care  that  liberty  never  would 
kiTe  grown  to  maturity.  What  evils 
it  afterwardtf  wronght,  when  the  public 
freedom  was  fnlly  ripened,  arose  from 
thit  great  defect  of  the  Roman  eonstita- 
tioB,  its  coBfentog  snch  extravagant 
powers  OB  all  its  officers.  It  proposed 
10  check  one  tyranny  by  another;  in- 
itead  of  so  limiting  the  prerogatives  of 
efeiy  nagiitrate  and  order  in  the  state, 
vhether  ar  istocrmtieal  or  pi^nlar,  as  to 
exchide  tyranny  from  aU." 

Oar  hmitB  will  not  admit  of  any 
other  eitiactB,  how  interestiitt  soaver 
the?  majr  be.  Those  ahrea£r  made 
mwffiaently  indicate  the  doaracter 
(tfthewock.  It  is  dear  that  Dr.  Ar. 
BoU,  in  additiom  to  hie  weU-known 
rJMiical  and  critical  aonmrementg,  poa» 
ieves  a  djecriminating  jodpnent,  a  re- 
fleeting  pfailoeopluo  torn  (x  mind,  and 
the  power  of  craphic  interestinff  de- 
leqition.  The^e  are  valuable  ^piuitiea 
toaoyhietorian:  thc^  are  indsDenaa- 
ble  to  the  annaliet  of  Rome,  ana  pro- 
niae  to  render  hiB  work,  if  continnea  in 
thesameqnrit,  the  best  histoiy  of  that 
radedul  state  in  the £ng^i8hj^periu4» 
■1  amr  modem,  lanffiage.  We  con- 
gntnkte  him  vpoo  the  anapicioaB  com- 
mencemeiitafhiBlaboiirB;  we  cordially 
wnh  him  floecesB,  and  shall  fi^kw  him, 
with'  no  onfinary  interest,  through  the 
Remainder  of  his  vast  subject,  interest 
ing  to  the  student  of  ancient  events, 
an  the  observer  of  contemporaiy 
transactioos. 

There  are  two  points  which  we 
voqU  earnestly  recommend  to  the  coo- 
■deiation  of  this  learned  author,  as 
ttKBtial  to  the  success  of  his  work,  as 
A  V^jp^  er  dmrabie  history. 

Iiie  ihst  is,  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
pwble,  hi  iht  text,  all  discussions 
CQoeeraing  questiones  vexatasy  (nt  dis- 
poted  poims,  and  give  the  conclusions 
^  whidi  he  arrives  in  distiDCt  propo- 
■t>an%  without  any  of  the  critical  or 


antimiarian  reasoning  oo  which  they 
are  founded.  These  last,  indeed,  are 
of  inestimable  importance  to  the  learned 
or  the  thoughtfiiL  But  how  few  an 
thev*  compared  to  the  mass  of  readers ! 
ana  how  incapable  of  giving  to  any 
historical  work  any  extensive  celebrity  I 
They  should  be  given,  but  «»  noiei, 
so  as  not,  to  ordinary  readers,  to 
intemmt  the  interest  of  the  narrative, 
or  break  the  continuity  of  thought. 

The  second  is,  to  exert  hmiself  to 
the  utmost,  and,  on  every  occasion 
which  presents  itself,  to  paint,  with 
graphic  fire,  the  events,  or  pe<^>le,  or 
scenes  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative,  and  to  give  all  the  inter- 
est in  his  powo*  to  the  descriptioii  of 
battles,  sieges,  incidents,  episodes,  or 
speeches,  which  present  themselveB. 
More  even  than  accmacy  of  detail,  or 
any  other  more  sdid  qualities,  these 
fascinating  graces  determine  with  fb- 
ture  ages,  tte  celebrity  and  permaneol 
interest  of  an  historical  won.  What 
is  the  charm  which  attracts  all  ages, 
and  w31  do  so  to  the  end  of  the  world, 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Tbonsaaf, 
the  youth  of  Cyna,  the  early  amals 
of  Rome,  the  CataUne  conspiracy,  the 
reign  of  Tibeiins,  the  exploits  of  Alex- 
anSer,  the  Latin  conquest  of  Ckmstan- 
tinople,  the  misfortunes  of  Mary,  the 
death  ot  Charies  L'i  The  eloouent 
fictims  and  gnathic  powers  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  livy,  of  SaUust  and  Tacitus, 
of  Quintus  Cmtius  and  Gibbon,  of 
Robertson  and  Hume.  In  vain  does 
criticism  assail,  and  superior  leaining 
disprove,  and  subsequent  discoveries 
overturn  then:  enchanting  nairatives; 
in  vain  does  the  intellect  oif  the  learned 
few  become  sceptical  as  to  the  feds 
thev  rdate.  The  imagination  is  kin- 
dled, the  heart  is  overcome,  and  the 
wcnks  remain,  not  oidy  immortal  in 
cdebrity,  but  undecaymg  in  influence 
through  eveiT  succeeding  age.  Why 
should  not  faistary,  in  modem  as  in 
ancient  times,  unite  the  interest  of  the 
romance  to  the  accuracy  of  the  annak 
istl  Why  should  not  real  events  en- 
chain  the  mind  with  the  gracesand  the 
cobuiis  of  poetry  ?  That  Dr.  Arnold  is 
learned,  afl  who  have  studied  his  ad- 
mirable editicHi  of  Thucydides  know ; 
that  he  can  paint  with  force  and  inter- 
est,  none  who  read  the  vohmie  before 
us  can  icfdbt  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  latter  qualities  throw  their  brillianiC 
hues  over  tne  accisate  drawing  of  the 
former? 
We  have  already  said  that  we  find 
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DO  fault  with  Dr.  Aniold  on  account  of 
his  politics;  nay,  that  we  value  his 
work  the  more,  because,  giving,  as  it 
promises  to  do,  in  the  mam,  a  ^ithful 
account  of  the  facts  of  Rcnnan  history, 
it  cannot  fail  to  furnish,  from  a  source 
the  least  suspicious,  a  host  of  &cts 
decisive  in  favour  of  Conservative 
princifJes.  By  Conservative  principles 
we  do  not  mean  attachment  to  despo- 
tic power,  or  aversion  to  genuine  free- 
dom :  on  the  contraiy,  we  mean  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  the  former,  and 
the  strongest  attachment  to  the  latter. 
We  mean  an  attachment  to  that  form 
of  government,  and  that  balance  of 
power,  which  alone  can  render  these 
olessingB  permanent, — which  render 
pnfperty  the  ruling,  and  numbers  only 
the  contrdlmg  power, — ^which  give 
to  weight  of  possession  and  inteflect 
the  direction  of  a&irs,  and  intrust  to 
the  ardent  feelings  of  the  multitude 
the  duty  only  of  preventing  their  ex- 
cesses, or  exposing  their  corruption. 
Without  the  former,  the  rule  of  the 
peojde  degenerates,  in  a  few  years,  in 
every  instance  reccH^d  in  history,  into 
licentious  excess,  and  absolute  ^ran- 
ny;  without  the  latter,  the  ambition 
or  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  per- 
verts to  their  own  fnivate  purposes  the 
domain  of  the  state.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  strictly  and  hterally 
true,  that  the  general  inclination  of  al>- 
stract  students,  remote  from  a  practi- 
cal intercourse  with  mankind,  to  re- 
publican principles,  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  e]q)erienc6d  necessity  for  Con. 


servative  policy  that  has  always  been 
felt  in  the  actual  administration  of  af- 
foirs.  Recluse  or  speculative  men  be- 
come attached  to  hberal  ideas,  because 
they  see  them  constantly  put  forth,  in 
glowing  and  generous  language,  by  the 
popular  orators  and  writers  in  everr 
age:  they  associate  oppression  with 
the  government  of  a  single  ruler,  or  a 
comparatively  small  numoer  of  persooB 
of  great  possessions,  because  th^  see, 
in  general,  that  government  is  esta- 
blished on  one  or  other  of  these  bases ; 
and,  consequently,  most  of  the  op- 
pressive acts  recorded  in  histtny  have 
emanated  from  Euch  authority.  They 
forget  that  the  opportunity  of  abusing 
power  has  been  so  generally  affiirded 
to  these  classes  by  the  experienced 
impossibihty  of  mtnisting  it  to  any 
other;  that  if  the  the<»y  of  popular 
government  had  been  practicable.  De- 
mocracy, instead  of  exhibiting  only  a 
few  blood-stained  specks  in  histoiy, 
would  have  occuined  the  largest  space 
in  its  annals;  that  if  the  i>eopIe  had 
been  really  capable  of  directing  affiiup, 
they  would,  in  every  age,  have  been 
the  supreme  authority,  and  the  holdere 
of  prc^erty  the  deelaaners  against  thedr 
abuses ;  and  that  no  proof  can  be  so 
decisive  against  the  practicability  of 
any  form  ci  goveniment  as  the  &ct, 
that  it  has  been  fbund,  during  six  thou- 
sand years,  of  such  rare  occunence, 
as  to  make  even  learned  persons,  tQl 
taught  by  expeiience,  blind  to  its  teud^ 
ency. 
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Cone,  living  ThoqghtB — envelope  me  around 
With  jour  voihiDiinouB  Beings— clear  away, 
For  ye  are  spirits  creative,  and  ye  may 
With  your  ethereal  presence  this  dark  groood 
Beneath,  and  my  murarthen'd  feet  smrrand 
With  the  mileh  pavement  of  year  golden  way, 
To  ascend  from  out  Uie  darkness  5  Earth's  day, 
That  to  the  Mind's  laige  kingdom  we  may  hound- 
To  reign,  if  perfect  will  and  kiiowledge  be 
To  reign---and  aug[ht  may  reign,  but  God  above ; 
Where  Life,  in  Spurxtual  ccHiceptioo  free, 

Sees  all  is  Beauty,  and  feels  all  is  Love. 
And,  ministerinff  Thoughts,  ye  come  more  bright 
Than  wings  of  Angels  gfatiming  in  their  flight 


THE  CONCBRT* 

Last  eve,  a  Coocert  gave  me  such  hi^  pleasure 
As  1  can  ill  emroso    not  as  you  thmk 
In  painted  Hall— where  painted  waiUers  wink 

In  ecstacy  of  some  kng-dying  measure, 

Whose  sUy  wofds  be^ieath  no  sense  to  treasure. 
But  on  a  primrose  bank,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  swe^  streamlet,  whence  the  pure  leaves  drink 

Their  freshness,  lying  there  in  endless  leisure. 

I  felt  the  boughs  o'ershadow  me— and  closed 
Ifine  eyes— and  the  quick  Spirits  that  haunt  the  stream. 

Each  with  his  lyre  upcm  my  lids  reposed — 

Then  floating  gently  broke  into  my  dream — 

Whence  in  a  bark,  moor'd  by  a  pM&i  strand^ 
We  sailed  right  menily  to  Fairy«land. 


THE  OLOW-WOltM. 

O  Gem,  moie  precious  than  the  thrice-tried  ore, 
And  jewels  that  the  caveni'd  treasuries  hold, 
(For  what  rare  diamond  ere  did  life  inibld  ?) 

Thee  at  her  bridal  hour  the  chaste  Eaith  woie^ 
When  £ther,  her  proud  bridegnxan,  came,  and  o'er 
Heaven's  Archway  spread  his  mantle,  gemm'd  with  gold 
Of  Stan  in  an  their  flkry  manifeld — 
Yet  deem'd  Earth's  boaom  stiD  adorned  more. 

They  can  thee  worm,  thy  love  uogently  name, 
Wfaikit  thou,  like  Hero^  hgfatest  to  t^  nook 

Some  bold  Leinder  with  thy  constant  flame. 
Whose  HeOeqMOt  may  be  fins  ruminig  bnok. 

O  let  the  wise-man-worm  his  pride  abiwe, 

And  his  own  love  be  half  as  bright  ana  pure  ( 
14» 
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THE  BEST  INFANT-SCHOOL. 

Nature,  best  Schoolmistress,  I  love  the  hock 
Thou  sin^adest  in  the  fields,  when  children  lie 

Round  thee,  beneath  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 
Thou  biddest  some  on  thy  briffht  pictures  look— - 

For  some  thou  dost  attune  the  juay-mate. brook  ; 
For  thy  sole  Ushers  are  the  ear  and  eye. 
That  give  to  growing  hearts  their  due  supply, 
And  cull  sweet  tastes  from  every  silvan  nook^ 

Dismiss  thy  In&nt-school,  good  BCistress  Starch ; 
Absolve  nor  chOd  nor  parent  from  the  ties 
That  bind  with  love  and  duty.    Strut  and  march. 
And  sing-song  knowledge  will  not  make  them  wise. 
Her  scholars  httle  know,  but  love  and  wonder  more — 
Nature  abhors  thy  mimic  worthless  store. 


THE  SICK  DREAM. 

A  wintry  night :— my  casement  with  the  blast 

Shook ;  the  thin  smoke  frtxn  the  dim  hearth  upcrept, 

like  dew  of  slumber,  on  my  lids— I  slept 

Ifethoughtmy  Spirit,  to  the  whirlwind  cast, 

Was  hurPd  to  vapoury  caverns,  thick  and  vast. 

Through  wluch  the  scourged  ghosts,  all  howling,  swept. 

And  forked  hghtnings  pierced  them  as  they  pass'd ; 

And  there  were  an^sls  hid  their  eyes,  and  wept 

I  woke,  and  oped  mv  casement,  as  if  there 

Some  Spirit  escaped  for  ]nty  moandd  loud. 

No  fierce  blast  enter'd,  but  a  gentle  air ; 

And  wrathful  mutterings  ran  from  doud  to  dead. 

If  well  I  did,  or  in.  He  knoweth  best 

Who  made  my  after-slumbers  calm  and  blest 


HAEBfONT. 

O  wouldst  thou  give  me  Music,  let  it  be 

Now  low  and  soft,  in  undulating  moti(m. 
Now  swelling,  now  subsiding  like  the  Ocean, 
And,  like  it,  wild  or  gentle,  ever  fiiee— 
But  add  no  iDotds — ^for  simple  melody 
Fbws  to  my  heart  like  an  enchanted  potion 
From  Faby  hand — ^that  would  expel  from  me 
In  potency  of  Love  all  earthly  notion. 

O  langua|[e  is  not  for  the  Spirits  of  Air, 

That  smg  as  they  awake.     They  hide  themsdves 
From  speecn  and  unclosed  eyes — ^wouldst  thou  repair 
To  their  loved  haunts — the  woods— 4he  rocky  dielves— 
They  to  thy  lute,  beside  the  mountain  stream. 
Will  come  to  thee  in  Music  and  in  Dream. 


THE  SUKMKR  OF  1688L 

Ye  Summer  Winds,  ye  come  upon  mine  ear 
In  the  vex'd  Midnight,  more  like  Spirits  unblestr 
That  shake  ^winby  drift-^there  is  no  rest 
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And  I  am  weaiy  of  this  World  of  fear ; 

Eclipse  hath  quenched  the  beauty  of  the  year ; 
And  Danger,  in  the  darkness  of  the  breast. 
Sits  breeding  Fiends,  that  from  their  teeming  nest 

Of  black  suggestions  growl  their  birthright  cheer. 

O,  oo  men  Nature's  lap  to  lay  one's  head» 

Andin  that  c[uiet  hear  no  more  the  smge 
Of  men,  and  thmgs,  and  winds ;  by  Rivulet's  bed. 

That  Argument  of  Peace  doth  ever  urffe  ! 
It  will  not  he — methmks  sweet  Nature's  dead — 

O  come,  ye  gentler  airs,  and  sing  her  diige. 


FATHER  AND  SON. 

O  check  not,  thoughtless  Parent,  Childhood's  tear ; 
Let  him  pour  out  the  sorrows  of  his  breast, 
And  know  that  thou,  too,  feelest  them,  and  best, 

Too  soon  come  iron  days,  and  thouc^ts  that  sear 

Young  Virtue  such  as  his ;  the  ChUd  revere — 
That  while  his  limbs  enlarge  with  man  imprest) 
His  little  heart  grow  freely  with  the  rest, 

Not  learn  alone  one  coward  lesson — ^Fear. 

Open  thy  heart  to  me,  ingenuous  Boy? 

And  knowbytbine  own  tears  what  tis  to  weep. 
By  thine  own  mirth  how  blessed  to  enjoy ; 

Truth  part  thy  lips,  not  niggard  Caution  keep. 
Open  thy  heart — no  narrow  door  for  Sin, 
Lut  wide,  ^  that  all  tlie  Virtues  may  rush  in." 


NIGHT. 

Mysterious  hour,  that  wrappest  me  around 
With  the  dark  mantle  of  ill-boding  Ni^ht ; 

Thou  dost  awake  within  more  ghastly  bright 

The  Mind*s  eye  to  discern  the  prison's  ground. 
Where,  with  fer  worso  than  iron  fetters  bound — 
Its  own  sad  thoughts — ^it  seeks,  yet  loathes  the  sight, 

What  lies  between  me  and  yon  casement  light. 
Blank  sditude,  invisible,  profound. 

Yon  little  beam  tells  of  a  gentle  Home, 

Looks  that  the  Night  illume,  and  Love's  warm  breath— 

Dark  is  the  gulf  tetween  us— and  this  dome 

Of  starry  Heaven  wears  now  a  pall  of  Death. 

I  stimd,  inclosed  in  nights  and  thoughts  forlorn — 

But  thou  wilt  beam  on  me  again,  sweet  Mom ! 

THE   BBOOK — THE  WATERS  OF  OONSOLATIOX. 

Ah !  well  do  I  remember  thee,  sweet  Brook, 
How  on  thy  margin  once  I  did  complain. 
When  Grief  was  at  my  heart,  and  m  my  brain ; 

How  thou  didst  pour  thvsong,  that  gently  shodi 
The  curious  boughs  that  into  thee  did  look  ; 
That  sometimes  Pity  twas— sometimes  twas  Pam, 
And  now  twas  changed  to  prattling  snort  again  ; 
Now  low,  like  evening  hjnnn  from  Hciy  book. 
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That  Grief  has  left  no  timce— <thy  bai^  I  tiead — 
And  hear  those  tones  that  rise  through  all  thy  way, 

Like  Memory's  Music  from  enchanted  bed 
So  when  some  gusty  Stonn  hath  passed  away. 

This  little  Flower  uplifts  its  humbled  head, 

In  thankful  wonder  at  thy  water's  play. 


THE  LOVER'S  MOOIILIGHT. 

1  saw  a  Loveiv-on  his  upraised  brow 
The  Ifidnight  Mood  had  in  sweet  token  hffhted. 
Then  knew  he  that  his  absent  Love,  his  Righted, 

Was  present— in  her  thought  and  in  her  vow. 

Blest  Creatures !  whom  night-wandering  Angels  bow 
To  bless,  and  leave  the  low  sunk  worM  benighted : 

Love  knows  no  T^me— for  it  is  ever— Now ! 

Love  knows  no  spaee — ^ftnr  Hearts  must  live  united  ! 

Blest  Creatures  ye !  for  Nature's  self  doth  pk)t 
Your  commiming,  and  levels  this  terrene, 
And  proatrates  ^  it  holds,  as  it  were  not ; 
And  lifts  her  lamp  up  in  the  sky  serene. 
That  both  might  gaze  upon  one  Heavenly  spot, 
And  Love  alone  might  live  and  breathe  between. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Ungentle  Love  wakes  Love  of  gentler  mood, 

As  tenderest  Pity  Uveth  linked  to  Pain. 

What  else  shall  sooth  the  frenzvof  the  brain? 
Once  I  remember  on  a  cliffl  stood, 
And  gave  a  name  out  to  the  winds.    The  Wood 

Down  the  ravine  moand  with  it  to  the  plain — 

The  river  bore  it  onward  to  the  main 
That  rdl'd  it  back  again  in  every  flood. 

It  called  the  Fiends  out  of  the  passing  douds, 

As  they  th'  uprooted  rocks  would  on  me  cast, 
And  the  dim  wood  gleamed  pale  with  ghostly  shroudd. 
Then  Laura  came-^«he  smiled— the  Frenzy  psss'd.^ 
She  kneePd  to  me — and  laid  upon  her  breast" 
My  aching  head — and  loc^'d  me  into  rest 

MIDNIGHT. 

Soft  be  thy  step!    Night,  the  medc  inother,MeB 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  me  sflent  wood, 
Around  her  nestled  all  the  feather'd  brood ; 
The  sainted  stars,  that  sentinel  the  dues. 
Take  watchward  from  the  River  Mysteries 
(Whose  streamlets  skirt  this  silvan  neighbouriiood. 
Tuning  their  music  to  their  dreamiest  mood,) 
ToshM  th^  influence  on  her  sleeping  eyes. 

So  some  pale  Abbess,  in  her  shadowed  cell-* 

While  all  around  her  the  pure  sisters  rest- 
Blends  in  her  dreams  the  atgui^B  distant  swell 

And  bright-eyed  Angels  hovering  o'er  her  breast 
Here  Heavenly  Peace,  and  Peace  on  Earth  combine- 
Night  be  thy  piUow  too,  then:  guarded  shrine. 
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NOySMBER. 

She  was  a  luBty  maid,  to  Winter  wed. 
Young  Winter,  a  fresh  hridegroom — yet  full  soon 
Came  Sorrow,  ere  'twas  halfthe  honey-moon ; 
And  gusty  PassioQ  stormed — then  tears  she  shed— 
And  when  she  &in  would  smile,  she  hung  her  head. 
Overseer  Poverty,  a  surly  loon. 
Knocked  at  the  door,  and  chiDcd  their  sunless  nooo ; 
Hard  was  their  fere,  and  harder  still  their  hed — 
Then  Winter  riforouB  was.    This  iU  she  brooked. 
And  in  her  pincned  consumptioo,  as  she  bowed. 
The  impatient  Bridegroom  daily  on  her  looked. 
And  soon  he  wrapped  her  in  h^  snowy  shroud ; 
Then,  while  the  winds  moaned  o'er  her  lonely  grave. 
He  sped — and  tuned  his  voice  to  many  a  meny  stave. 


UHmiTK   OF  ABT. 

Say  what  is  Arti    Th'  acquirement  (^a  oense 

Discoverable,  dormant,  incomplete^- 

Poetiy,  Famtin^,  Music ;  do  they  cheat 

The  understandmg  with  &lse  ravishments 

Of  things  that  are  noti    No :  when  man  invents 

He  but  discovers;  and,  witlf  &voured  feet, 

Walks  privfleeed  where  Angels  pass  and  meet— 

And  bnngeth  Back,  as  'twere,  the  rudiments 

Of  their  high  language,  that  in  perfect  state 

Of  Being  transformed  celestial  shall  be  ours ; 

With  thorough  knowledge  to  communicate, 

Though  there  were  neither  Eye  nor  Ear.    O  Powers 

Illimitable  ! — 'tis  but  the  outer  hem 

Of  God's  great  mantle  our  poor  stars  do  gem. 


DEATH. 

"Hme  was  that  Death  and  I  were  bitterest  foes. 
And  oft  I  pictured  him  with  noiseless  feet 

Threadmg  the  busy  crowds  from  street  to  street. 
While  his  M  finger  touch'd  and  thinn'd  their  row»— 

And  still  the  waves  of  life  did  round  him  dose. 
And  then  the  Tyrant  left  his  wonted  beat. 
Stealing  'mong  children  at  their  play,  unmeet 

For  his  strc^  grasp— and  chill'd  their  vernal  rose. 

But  now  methinks  a  kinder  form  he  takes — 
The  good  Physician,  bringinfr  anodyne 
For  aching  hearts — and  oft  his  glass  he.shakes 
To  speed  Ijife's  woes,  that  with  the  sands  c<»nbinei. 
Now,  like  a  gentle  fHend,  my  pillow  makes. 
And  with  so^  pressure  lays  his  nand  in  mine. 
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The  ordmances  of  Juhr,  1890^  did 
not  surprise  M.  Casimir  Perier.  But 
what  would  be  the  conduct  of  France 
with  respect  to  them?  That  was  the 
question  with  him — and  he  was  re- 
solyed  not  to  be  the  leader  oi  the  Op- 
position. Was  resistance  legitimate? 
Did  not  the  14th  article  of  the  Charta 
of  1830  iuDy  enable  the  King  to  re- 
sort  to  the  measures  he  had  enacted  ? 
And  were  not  the  intentions  of  the  co- 
ihtion  such  as  to  compel  Chailes  X. 
to  avail  himself  of  the  speciaipowers 
conferred  by  that  article?  Whj  did 
Charles  X.  make  the  ordinances  in 
question?  To  gratify  an  inordinate 
knre  of  power  uid  dcxnination?  His 
worst  enemies  do  not  accuse  him  of 
that  To  carry  into  effect  a  long  pre- 
meditated attack  en  the  Charta  of 
1814»  and  on  the  constitutional  fiber- 
ties  thereby  c<mferred?  There  is  no 
evidonce  to  establish  such  a  presump- 
tkm.  To  gratify  the  Ultra  Romanists 
and  the  C^HUt?  Charles  X.  was  not 
the  dupe  of  that  narty ;  though,  to  avoid 
the  infideUty  ana  irrelieion  of  the  po- 
pular leaders,  he  preferred  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  ascendancy.  Did  he 
make  the  ordinances  in  question  with 
the  intention  of  estabfishing  perma- 
neotty  a  new  fenn  ci  Qovemmemt  in 
fVance?  This  is  not  probable;  and, 
hideed,  to  the  end  oi  his  days,  the  mo- 
narch declared  that  he  was  friendly  to 
the  constitutional  ferm  established  by 
the  Charta.  Why,  then,  did  he  make 
tiie  ordinances  of  July  ?  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  satisfied  that  the  Cham- 
her  of  Deputies  and  the  Press  had 
fenned  a  coalition  to  overthrow  the 
principle  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
meut— viz.,  that  of  three  powers  in 
the  state,  intending  to  usurp  fer  the 
representative  power  in  the  Govern- 
ment the  riffhts  which  belonged  to  the 
Chamber  m  Peers,  as  well  as  those 
which  bebnged  to  the  Crown.  It  was 
because  the  monarch  beHeved  that 
Fhmce  sincerely  desired  a  constitu- 
tional  monarchy  and  not  a  sham  repub- 
lic—because he  behoved  that  France 
was  attached  to  her  princes ;  and  be- 
cause he  thought,  that  by  takmg  this 
decision  to  stand  against  uie  encroach- 
ments of  the  representative,  or  the 


hereditary  and  royal  powers  of  the  state, 
he  should  succeed  in  reetianDf  that 
equilibrium  which  even  Caomir  Per- 
ier  could  not  but  feel  had  been  de- 
ranged. M.  Casimir  Perier  resolved, 
when  the  ordinances  appeared,  on  re- 
maining a  spectatOT.  He  couM  not 
believe  that  a  Government,  making 
such  ordinances,  and  committing  sucE 
measures,  was  unprepared  to  defend 
them ;  and  he  had  too  great  a  horror 
of  civil  war  to  encourage,  even  by  a 
look,  any  other  than  what  he  termed 
a  l^dl  resistance.  The  ordinances 
appeared  en  Mcmday.  He  remained 
at  home  the  whole  da^,  and  took  no 
part  at  the  meetings  of'^  pcditical  dubs^ . 
or  even  private  assemblies.  On  the 
evening  of  the  seccmd  day,  Tn^day, 
some  young  men  waited  upon  him  at 
his  house,  imd  asked  him  to  sive  them 
a  signal,  a  drapeau,  a  wor^  a  sign. 
«*  What  would  you  do?*'  he  replied; 
«<  do  you  think,  then,  that  the  Govern- 
ment,  when  it  made  such  ordinances 
as  these,  did  not  propose,  first  of  afl, 
the  forces  to  defena  them  ?  And  have 
we  the  thunderbdts  of  Heaven  at  our 
command  to  strike  them ?  No;  those 
who  made  the  ordinances  have,  doubt- 
less, large  forces  to  defend  them;  oat 
resistance  can  only  be  a  Iml,  before 
the  Chambers,  the  Tribunes,  and  at 
the  Electoral  CoDeges."  Thus,  from 
the  testimonv  of  Casimbr  Perier  him- 
self it  is  evident  that  if  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  and  his  coadjutors  had  taken 
those  steps  which  it  was  eiqpected 
they  would  have  done,  to  defend  the 
ordinances  they  counselled  the  King 
to  make,  the  ordinances  would  not 
have  been  overthrown  by  an  unanned 
populace,  and  an  arranjoiement  would 
nave  been  made  which  would  have 
secured  to  the  Crown  its  hereditary 
and  le^  rights,  and  to  the  Chambers 
their  just  out  defined  privflecea^— 
But  the  Ministry  that  counseDM  the 
ordinances  did  not  dare  to  teU  the 
King  that  it  was  probable  tb^  would 
be  resisted  by  brute  force.  Thus  all 
military  precautimis  were  omitted— 
the  command  oi  the  d^and  the  troops 
was  left  in  inefficient  hands— a  ww 
*^proleUnres'^  and  ^gamins**  sw^led 
their  ranks—- and  a  mere  ewmOs  of 
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journeymen  pmlen  became  a  revola- 
tun! 

As  0OOO  as  the  ordmascee  afqpeared, 
Lafitte  and  his  party  sent  to  all  the 
environa  of  Ptms,  twenty  lea  foes 
round,  agents  charged  to  ascertain  the 
■umber  and  names  of  the  r^;iment8 
marchiDgto  the  capital,  fx  within  its 
reach.  These  repeats  were  transmit- 
ted, by  various  means  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Rue  Lafitte— then  the 
Roe  d'Artois!  These  lefattM  were 
&vourab]e  to  the  Revolution.    They 

wrnifnimiratft^  the  astOUnding  fibCtS)  that 

no  tnx^  oi  any  importance  were  to 
be  fiHmd — that  the  Government  had 
left  itself  to  the  mercjr  and  sympathy 
of  the  most  democratic  pc^Mdace  in 
the  world — and  that  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Government  were  not 
more  tlian  those  which  would  have 
been  taken  in  the  event  of  some  serious 
strike  among  workmen,  or  <^  some 
oQobs  on  accoupt  of  a  scarci^  of 
work,  or  arise  in  the  price  of  bread. 

From  that  moment,  t.e.  from  Tues- 
day evening,  when  these  reports  ar- 
rived from  many  and  sure  agents,  the 
Revohition  party  resolved  on  attraapt- 
ing  a  physical  resistance.  Up  to  that 
moment  it  was  purely  moraL  But  M. 
Caeunir  Perier  was  no  narty  to  a  phy- 
sical resistance.  On  tne  contrarr,  he 
waited  on  the  Ministeis  on  Weones- 
day,  endeavoured  to  pteyail  on  the 
Cabinet  to  counsel  the  King  to  with- 
draw the  <»dinance8,  and  resorted  to 
eveiy  wiee  and  honourable  measure  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Wednes^  was  a  day  of 
doubt  to  all  parties.  The  Deputies  at 
jpaiis  vainly  met,  and  vainly  nrotested* 
In  the  evening,  some  fiuthful  servants 
of  the  Royal  Family  waited  on  CasL- 
mir  Perier,  and  encieavoured  to  pre- 
vail <xi  him  to  raise  his  voice  to 
qndl  the  tumult  He  consented  to 
do  so,  on  one  condition,  viz.  that  the 
ordmances  were  withdrawn.  The 
next  day  his  wishes  were  complied 
with,  and  he  was  appointed  rane 
l£n»ter.  But  the  mob  had  defeated 
the  troops — the  paving  stones  had  tri- 
nm^ed  over  the  cannon,  and  the  race 
of  Bucoes  Capet  was  dethroned  by 
tlie&tS  word  of  the  chief  of  the  Re- 
vofaidon,  layette,  who  replied  to 
Cofont  D'  ArgcMit,  '^  His  too  lateJ* 

When,  on  Thursday  the  29th  July, 
ISM,  Casimir  Perier  perceived  tlutt 
the  armyhadjdned  the  mob,  and  that 
tbB  popdace  was  triumphant)  be  niih> 


ed  to  the  piiUic  place,  he  no  knger 
remained  at  home ;  **  We  must  save 
the  remaiiB  of  the  monarchy  at  least;" 
he  exclaimed ;  and  bv  his  energy  and 
influence  he  prevented  the  continuence 
of  a  civil  war.  He  counselled  some 
faithfid,  but  abandoned  battalions,  no 
longer  to  resist,  since  that  resistance 
would  be  useless.  He  spoke  of  a  kii^, 
and  a  monarchy,  when  no  one  €& 
darti  to  mention  the  words;  and 
when  the  populace  and  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  wished  to  confer  unlimited 
rer  en  the  municipal  commission, 
refused  to  accept  the  oflfer  which 
was  made,  and  dic^ctly  stated  that  all 
he  shoidd  do  would  be  purely  of  a 
mumcipdl  character,  reserving '  to  the 
electora  and  the  Chambers  me  right 
of  establishing  a  general  Government 
The  last  platoon  <A  the  royal  guards 
had  not  left  Paris  befcHe  his  mind  was 
filled  with  apprehensions  at  the  then  ap- 
palling state  of  the  country.  It  was 
without  a  Government— all  was  anar- 
chy ;  and  but  one  thought  then  filtod 
his  mind — it  was  to  re-establish  order. 
This  thought  never  abandoned  him  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.  He  had 
not  made  the  Revolution,  and  they  had 
not  sufficiently  trusted  him.  This 
want  of  mutual  confidence  had  been  a 
great  eviL  Sudb  men  as  Guizot  and 
Perier  might  have  adc»ned  any  Go- 
vernment, and  their  devotion  would 
have  been  as  sincere  as  their  counsds 
would  have  been  beneficial 

Casimir  Perier  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognise  the  right  and  the  &ct  of 
a  new  royalty.  Admitted  immediately 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Lieutenant- 
general,  and  then  of  the  King,  he  took 
(Hie  of  the  most  active  parts  in  ^be 
decisive  acts  d  that  epoch.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Elective  Chamber,  he  [xe- 
sented  to  Louis  Philippe  the  Constitu- 
tional Chart,  which  he  swore  to  before 
Ciod  and  his  country.  But  he  felt 
that  this  was  but  the  mere  commence- 
ment of  his  duties.  It  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  old  djmasty. 
It  was  neceflsary  to  obtain  at  least  the 
non.resistance  of  FVance  to  the  Revo* 
lution.  It  was  necessary  to  re-estab- 
lish  and  maintain  material  order,  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  the  action  of  an 
Administration,  and  to  show  th  Europe 
something  like  the  form  of  a  Govern- 
ment Something  yet  more  difiicult 
was  neceesary,  wt  it  was  essential  to 
govern  this  Revoluticn.  The  work 
was  new  in  France,  and  it  appeared 
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impossible ;  but  Casimir  Perier  brought 
to  it  aH  Uie  power  of  a  vigorous  and 
manly  mind,  and  all  the  energies  of  a 
deep  and  settled,  as  well  as  energetic 
conviction. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  re- 
galed by  Europe  not  onl}r  with  sus- 
picion, but  with  hate.  This  was  just 
and  natural.  One  Revolution  had 
scarcely  been  closed,  and  France  had 
hurdly  begun  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
c<Histitutional  and  mixed 'Government, 
when  a  new  abyss  opened,  and  new 
horrors  m^sented  themselves  to  the 
view.  The  chiefe  of  that  Revolution 
were  well  known.  Their  manoeuvres 
had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Northern  Powers.  The  Governments 
of  Europe  were  not  wholly  taken  by 
surprise,  except  as  to  the  moment  of 
the  convulsion,  and  they  were  prepa- 
red at  once  to  decide  that  the  watch- 
word should  be  "  kesistance."  This 
word  ^^  resistances^  was  that  of  Casi- 
mir Perier.  He  resolved  rather  to  die 
a  victim  to  order  than  to  live  the  slave 
of  anarchy.  He  determined  rather 
to  perish  on  the  revolutionary  block 
than  be  linked  to  the  revolution  car. 
He  knew  Prance — her  first  revolu- 
tion— ^her  pubUc  men — her  partie»^ 
her  causes  of  complaint — her  preju- 
dices— her  aversions.  He  knew  that 
Prance  was  wholly  unfitted  for  re- 
publican or  popular  government,  and 
he  had  sufilered  too  much  himself  in 
his  own  proud  and  independent  spirit 
from  the  despotism  of  the  empire,  to 
desire  to  see  re-established  the  Impe- 
rial regime.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
at  all  surprised  that  the  first  move- 
ment of  forei^  powers  should  be  to 
distrust  the  Revolution,  distrust  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  Oppo- 
sition, either  in  or  out  of  the  Che^- 
bers,  under  the  Restoration.  Yet  he 
knew,  as  &r  as  he  was  personaDy  con- 
cerned, that  he  had  never  desired  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  had  never  conspired  with 
the  Orleanist  party,  from  1820  down- 
wards, to  place  that  Prince  upon  the 
throne.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Opposition  it  was  true,  but  he  had 
never  belonged  to  a  cabcil,  Cashnir 
Perier,  in  nis  early  interviews  with 
the  Lieutenant-Greneral,  always  direct- 
ed, the  conversation  to  the  necessi^  of 
paying  more  attention  to  the  opimons 
of  Europe,  and  leas  to  those  of  the 
populace.  He  was  above  all,  deair- 
OQB  that  the  Revohition  iA  1880  should 


be  unstained  with  the  blood  of 
cent  and  unoffending  victims.  No  one 
had  deplored  ihore  sincerely  than  he 
had  done  the  assassination  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  the  butchetv  of  Marie  Aii> 
tdnette,  and  he  had  a  horror  of  revoliK 
tionary  scaffolds.  He  regarded  the  Re- 
voIuti(Hi  of  1830  as  a  great  neeessUy^ 
which  could  only  be  justified  by  the 
moderation  of  its  character,  by  the  ab- 
stinence of  its  agents  from  aU  sorts  of 
extravagancies — ^by  the  wisdom  of  ha 
measures,  and  the  temperance  of  its 
demands ;  and  by,  in  &ct,  showmg  l^ 
its  c<H)duct  and  conversation,  that  it 
did  not  desire  to  annul  treaties,  to 
break  through  engagements,  to  disUnt 
neighbours,  to  plot  against  thrones,  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  other  people 
and  the  institutions  of  other  nations; 
but  that  its  unique  object  was  to 
establish  in  Prance  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  prince  on  the  throira^ 
chosen  because  he  was  a  Bourbon, 
and  because  he  was  a  man  of  firm 
character,  energetic  mind,  and  reso- 
lute habits,  having  a  large  &mily  of 
sons  to  succeed  him,  and  thus  to 
establish  a  new  and  a  permanent  dy* 
nasty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Europe 
viewed  with  dismay  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  and  it  is  as  true  that  neariy  all 
the  Governments  resolved  not  only  to 
resist  Propagandism  in  their  own 
states,  but  likewise  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy that  spirit  and  party  in  Prance. 
The  ahnost  simultaneous  movements 
in  Belgiuzn,  Poland,  Germany,  and  on 
the  Spanbsh  frcmtiers,  dem<»]strated 
to  the  northern  and  southern  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  that,  whatever  mi^ 
be  the  intentions  of  such  men  as  Loob 
Phihm)e,  and  his  servants  Casimir  1^ 
rier,  M.  Gknzot,  Baron  Louis,  and  the 
Dtike  de  Broglio,  those  who  may  be 
said  to  have  made  the  Revohitian  of 
1830,  to  have  prepared  it  and  conduct- 
ed it,  were  also  en  mesure  to  carry  the 
fire  and  the  sword  mto  all  nei^ 
bouring  states.  They  were  resdved, 
coUte  qu^U  co(Ue,  on  maintaining  the 
Revolution  the  work  of  their  hands, 
and  it  was  for  Europe  to  decide  whe^ 
ther,  to  avoid  and  avert  the  tienEien- 
dous  evils  of  a  general  conflagratioD, 
it  would  consent  to  the  independeiiA 
existence  of  the  new  Prench  dynas^. 
It  was  dear  to  Casimnr  Perier  that 
Europe  would  consent  to  no  sudi 
thing,  unless  Prance  should  first  prove 
by  het  oooduct  that  she  had  no  desire 
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to  disturb  the  OovemmentB  of  sm^ 
TomidiDg  states.  Europe  had  not  dis> 
turbed  Prance,  bat  France  had  di8> 
torbed  Ear(»3.  Europe  had  no  gua- 
rantees to  OTOT  to  Fraiice,  but  she  re- 
quired them  from  her.  Europe  was 
disposed  to  listen  to  propo8al8--not  to 
make  them.  Casimir  P^rier  fait  tins. 
He  therefore  proclaimed  the  necessity 
fcr  declaring  tnat  France,  in  making 
her  RevdutioD,  had  no  intention  to  vio- 
late  existing  arrangements,  or  to  break 
existing  treaties.  How  dangerous, 
however,  was  such  a  declaration  to  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe !  hr  her  Bar- 
ricades bad  faardlj  been  removed — 
the  populace  was  still  in  arms,  and 
*  Vive  la  Pblogne !"  was  the  cry  from 
the  Manehe  to  the  Pyrenees. 

The  real  revolutionary  party  in 
l^ance  desired  sincerely  and  truly  a 
Eurc^ean  war.  This  thev  did  not 
conceal  Thej  only  wished  for  a  pre- 
text for  the  re-enactment  of  1798. 
But  there  was  another  party  scarcely 
leas  dangeroU(?,  though  somewhat  less 
wicked.  It  was  a  |»rty  which,  in  or- 
der  to  defend  the  Revolution  of  1890 
from  foreign  attack,  maintained  that 
it  was  indispensable  '^to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  coantiy."  This 
party  required  that  Mina  and  Valdez 
ihoiud  be  encouraged  to  get  up  a  civil 
war  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  m  order 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Spain  from 
France.  That  the  cause  of  the  Poles 
riiould  be  defended,  in  order  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  Kobobl  and  Prussia. 
And  that  the  Italians  should  be  aided 
m  their  attempts  to  free  themselves 
from  the  Austrian  Govemment,and  that 
&e  Governments  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  ofthe 
P^pal  States,  shouki  be  overthrown. 
Tms  was  called  by  Lamarqoe,  Constant,* 
Laihyette,  Laiitte,  aud  the  whole  of 
the  revdutkmary  party,  **  The  system 
sf  9^-defence;"  and  Casimir  Perier 
was  invited  to  adopt  it  But  the  in- 
vitation was  not  listened  to,  and  Casi- 
mir Perier  replied,  **Ia  paixestpos- 
«ble,  et  le  moyen  de  la  maintenir  est 
que  la  France  soit  calme  et  son  goo- 
vemement  regulier,  si  la  jpuerre  d<Rt 
BDBciter  Fanarchie,  li  plus  ^rte  raison 
ranarcfaie  en&nterait  h,  gaem,  Que 
It  France  reprime  les  soopfons,  les 
rcsBcntimens ;  les  alarmes  ^m  patrio- 
time  ombragenx ;  la  paix  depend  de 
ta  sagesse,  et  la  poHtique  oni  la  pacifie 
an-dMans,  est  aussi  la  seule  qui  la  ga- 
nntisse  au  debars.  Defensive  et 
ujuMivanre^  teei  vatfcoz    v*9  m 


caractdres  de  la  Revolutioa  en  Francs^ 
oomme  en  EkDt)pe.'' 

This  policy  was  the  only  one  which 
was  suitable  to  the  Monarchy  of  the 
7th  August  The  very  first  day  it 
was  the  secret  policy  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  But  what  obstacles  wen 
there  not  to  vanquish  t  What  preju- 
dices to  overcome,  or  even  to  grati^ ! 
And  still  more,  what  iUusioos  to  di»- 
sipate  !  Those  who  made  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  were  perpetually  ex- 
claiming, •'The  Revolutioo  of  1880 
will  make  the  circuit  of  the  world !" 
and  the  frontiers  of  France  were  al» 
ready,  in  imaginaticHi,  transported  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps— to  Savoy 
and  the  Rhenish  Provinces!  The 
crown  of  Bel^ilm  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  ofthe  Duke  de  Nemours,  and 
the  throne  of  Greece  to  be  ofibred  to  the 
Duke  d'Aumerie,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  or  even  to  the  baby  boy,  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier.  The  treaties  of  1814 
were  to  be  torn  to  pieces  as  waste  pa- 
per-—a  new  division  of  Europe  was  to 
oe  made  by  France— and  we  heard 
every  mommg,  from  the  National^  the 
TVifrune,  and  even  from  the  Courier 
Francois  ^Im  rois^enwmL**  A  policy 
so  duiectiy  opposed  as  was  that  of 
Louis  PhOippe  and  Caomir  Perier  to 
these  views  and  these  wishes  could  not 
then  be  put  into  practice  without  a 
counter-revolution,  and  coukl  not  be 
led  without  the  most  imminent 
Many  repelled  such  a  policy 
lout  understanding  it,  and  mangr 
more  desired  its  success,  without  dar- 
inir  to  hope  for  it  Though  it  was  the 
only  reasonable  and  the  only  truly 
French  policy,  yet  it  was  not  the  mow 
ment  to  proclami  it  Doubtitess,  the 
inmost  trouffhts  of  all  reasonable  men 
w«:e  in  its  ntvour,  but  at  any  rate,  it 
did  not  appear  on  the  surfece  of  publk 
opinion.  The  smoke  ofthe  Barricades 
stiH  covered  the  country,  and  the  ru- 
mours and  noise  of  a  pasBinff  opimon 
appeared  to  the  igncmmt  to  be  as  the 
echo  ofthe  cannon  of  the  Hotel  de 
Vine. 

This  line  of  pdioy*  adopted  in  the 
first  Council  of  Bfimsters  of  the  new 
King,however  prevailed  Jt  inspired  wise 
measures  and  excellent  speeches,  but 
in  tiie  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  it 
VTas  placed,  it  was  often  obliged  to 
make  concessions,  as  it  fi^equently  had 
to  submit  to  nd  disappointments, 
l^e  exigencies  of  foreign  powers  be- 
came necessarily  greater  in  ptoportM 
.M  tiie  lefalotiQiiaiy  paity  appeoadt^ 
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gain  ground,  and  the  Ifinistary  of  the 
7th  of  August,  1830,  was  overthrown  *. 
Whilst  member  of  that  Cabmet,  M. 
Perier  made  known,  on  various  and  im- 
portant occasions,  his  firm  and  uncbang- 
mg  convictions ;  but  he  preserved  a 
great  degree  of  reserve  on  ordinary  mat- 
ters— satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
time  had  not  come  when  it  would  be 

-  either  prudent  or  practicable  to  pro- 
claim, insist  on,  and  enforce  a  Ccm^ 
servative  policy.  His  retreat  fix>m 
office  exalted  the  apprehensions  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  alarms  of  wise  and  mo- 
derate men.  He  was  surrounded,  con- 
sulted, looked  up  to— his  wisdom  in- 
sured him  respect — ^his  popularity  with 
the  middling  classes  caused  him  to  be 
c<»i8ulted.  «*  II  n^est  pas  temps ;  c'esi 
trap  tU;  sachet  aOendre  " — he  repeat- 
ed day  after  day  to  those  who  uiged 
him  to  come  f(»rward,  and  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  hurly-burly,  confu- 
sioD,  agitation,  and  next  to  anarchy 
which  prevafled.  The  Ministry  of  tte 
2d  November,  1830,  with  M.  Lafitte 
at  its  head,  was  formed,  and  M.  Casimir 
Perier  became  once  more  the  Presi- 
dent of  Uie  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution,  he  had  ced- 
ed those  fiincticHis  to  M.  Lafitte.  He 
now  returned  to  them — and  the  Cham- 
ber was.  as  much  in  need  of  his  reedu- 
tion  as  was  the  Cabinet  itself. 

The  Lafitte  Ministry  was  feebleness 
personified.  It  wi9h^  or  professed 
it  wished,  for  the  Monarchy  and  for 
peace,  but  it  knew  not  how  to  enforce 
the  conditkms  of  peace  or  <^the  Mon- 
archy. How  could  it !  For  M.  La- 
fitte, the  revolutionist  banker  and  con- 
spirator, to  have  proclaimed  himself  a 
Coqservative  would  have  been  too 
preposterous ;  so  he  took  to  tricking, 
but  it  did  not  sncceed.  When  does 
iti    All  tho  wisdom  and  prudence  of 

*  Louis  Philippe  and  of  the  Duke  de 
Bro^e  were  necessary  to  avoid  a 
ruptore  with  Europe — for  every  day 
some  new  occasion  was  c^fered  for  an 
open  war.  France  was  igncnrant  of 
lier  peril  She  imagined  tl^t  because 
she  did  not  really  desire  war,  therefore 
that  the  Pr(q[)agandism  (tf  her  parties, 
and  the  conspiracies  of  her  revdution- 
aiy  leaders,  were  but  of  little  import- 
anca  She  foigot  that  examjue  is 
dangerous,  more  dangerous  than  pre- 
cox; and  she  did  not  perceive  that 
public  opinion  was  all  at  sea — ^that 
the  state  vessel  was  without  a  inlot— 
that  there  was  mutiny  onboard— and 
Dm^  the- ChambesB  did  not  dare  to  aay 


to  the  Revolution,  I£therto  thou  bast 
proceeded,  but  thou  shalt  proceed  no 
further.  Still,  some  discussions  of  an 
important  character  had  brought  the 
two  opposine  systems  before  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  the  Ministry  hesitated 
what  course  to  take.  Casimir  Perier 
presided  over  those  debates  with  an 
mfiexible  severity.  His  &ce  was  pale 
and  sad.  He  saw  the  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  He  knew  that  the  storm 
would  be  terrible— but  he  resolved, 
when  the  prq)er  moment  came,  that 
he  would  fece  it 

The  evD  increased.  He  witneaeed 
its  progress,  yet  he  still  decided  that* 
though  it  was  time  to  expose,  the 
moment  had  not  arrived  to  combat  it. 
During  four  Ion?  months  he  watched, 
night  and  day,  the  progress  of  the  evil, 
and  his  mind  was  perpetually  occupied 
with  the  question.  He  saw  that 
France  had  still  her  illusions — that 
still  they  were  too  near  the  noise  (^ 
the  Revolution  to  hear  the  small  stfll 
voice  of  peace  and  of  order — and  in 
the  long  conversations  he  had  with  a 
small  number  of  fiiends,  he  always 
led  the  discussion  to  this  question,  and 
spoke  with  the  anxious  tone  of  a  man 
who  deliberated  on  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  and  on  the  glory  <^  her 
name.  To  those  who  prised  lum  to 
act — to  make  a  stand,  and  not  to  sv^ 
ter  the  Revolutionary  party  to  proceed 
further,  he  alwajrs  replied,  «« itest  irep 
t  U  Is  temps  rCest  pas  veitu."  Often 
did  he  refuse  to  his  political  friends  at 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  pre- 
sident, the  permission  to  speak  on  in- 
significant subjects,  lest  throujg^  such 
debates,  the  great  and  decisive  ques- 
tion shcMild  be  prematurely,  and  there- 
fore, injuriously  discussed  at  the  puUic 
tribunal.  Emeute  after  emeuie  took 
dace,  but  the  Lafitte  Mmistzy  had 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  the  ex-Mi- 
nisters  of  Charles  X.,  and  this  terrible 
affair  was  heard  and  decided.  Atlensth 
the  moment  approached  when  it  be- 
came indispensable  to  know  whether 
France  was  to  be  governed  by  Paris 
mobs  in  the  streets,  composed  of  anar- 
chists, thieves,  and  '■^  proLeUares,^*  or 
whethw  there  was  to  be  a  regular 
throne,  regular  laws,  a  regular  go- 
vernment, a  reffular  army,  and  the 
institutions  at  last  promised  by  the 
Revdutionand  Charta  of  163a  The 
subject  could  admit  of  no  longer  delay, 
ana  the  emevie  of  the  the  Idth  of  Febra- 
aiy,  1831,  decided  the  questioo. 

The  JBin^ute  of  Idthf^dnnaiy,  laai, 
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was  of  a  nature  to  open  even  a  most 
fnendly  eye  to  the  weakness  of  the 
i^fitte  Administration.  Some  depu- 
ties  resolved  to  speak  out  to  the 
Chamber,  and  to  excite  it  from  its 
apparent  and  fidse  security.  M.  Ckd- 
zot  attacked  the  Ministry  from  the 
Tribune,  and  the  Mimstry  replied 
by  announcing  an  early  dissohition  of 
the  Cabinet.  The  M  of  the  Lafitte 
Administration  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blesBingB  ever  conferred  on  Fmnce  or 
OD  Europe.  Whilst  it  boasted  of  its 
pacific  and  moderate  intentions,  it  en- 
eooraged  the  hopes,  and  raised  the 
expecSations  of  the  ultra-liberal  party. 
WfailBt  it  afibcted  independence  and  a 
mat  love  of  national  honour,  it  was, 
Ske  the  Mdboume  Administration, 
the  slave  of  a  Action,  and  the  ally  of 
revolntioiiists.  Whilst  it  gave  daily 
and  solemn  promises  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  powers  that  it  desired 
to  cultivate  the  best  possible  under- 
standing with  the  Governments  they 
represented,  it  at  the  same  time  encou- 
ra^  secretly  the  hopes  of  the  Pdes 
without  meaning  to  help  them ;  tdd 
the  French  par^  in  Bdghim  that  it 
was  convinced  tnat  the  union  of  that 
province  with  FVance  was  the  onfy 
means  of  putting  tor  ever  at  rest  tbe 
agitatioiiB  of  the  Low  Countries ;  sup- 
(fied  means  to  the  Spanish  Liberals  to 
carry  on  their  political  intrigues  and 
their  bolder  insurrections;  Kept  the 
itafian  refugees  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
sometinies  encouraging,  and  at  other 
times  disoourafniig  than  ;  and,  in  one 
WQfd,  preached  peace,  but  encouraged 
war-^pfeached  order,  and  yet  wasthe 
author  of  anarchy. 

Casinur  Perier  neither  excited  nor 
restrained  those  who  tock  the  lead  in 
their  subversion  of  a  Government  of 
dubs,  emeutesj  and  mob  dominion* — 
He  felt  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  but 
hethougfaft  the  moment  had  scarcely 
arrived ;  he  resolved  not  to  undertake 
the  ta^  of  governing  without  having 
at  least  reasonable  chances  of  success. 
He  did  not  demre  office  for  the  sake 
of  its  glitter  or  show  ;  he  had  more 
amb^ini  than  that  Naturally  an 
enemy  of  disorder— profoundly  attach- 
ed to  all  ideas  of  authority— 4)f  subor- 
dination--^ reelect — inaccessible  to 
speculative  iDusums— full  of  contempt 
and  irony  for  the  politics  of  romancers 
and  poets— he  saw  with  some  seventy 
and  some  disgust  the  agitations  ci 
modem  society,  and  alx^e  all,  that 
feverish,  imheaithy,  irritable  state  de- 


vekmed  br  the  Revohitioa  of  1830. 
He  ielt,  then,  neither  joy  nor  hapni. 
ness  when  he  saw  the  day  arrive  tor 
him  to  seize  the  reins  of  Crovem- 
ment ;  but  casting  on  his  country  a 
firm  but  a  sad  look  oi  distrust  and 
sorrow,  he  accepted  the  mission  with 
the  sentiment  of  a  man  who  has  a 
great  duty  to  perform — ^with  the  die- 
trust  €i  a  mind  chagrined,  but  with 
the  courage  of  a  great  and  noble 
heart 

His  celebrated  Afinistry  of  March  IS, 
1631,  was  no  hasty  combmation.  Before 
forming  it,  he  was  resolved  to  know  the 
real  state  of  the  police,  the  finance, 
and  the  diirfomacy  of  the  country. — 
He  saw  ana  conferred  with  the  former 
Council ;  he  deliberated  a  long  time 
befn^  he  declared  his  resolution ;  he 
really  and  truly  hesitated  more  than 
once,  and  he  did  not  consent  to  be 
chief  of  the  Cabinet  till  he  had  sounded 
well  all  the  questions,  resolved,  at  least 
in  principle,  aH  the  difficulties  and 
examined  i^xxfoundly  all  the  repug- 
nances,  as  well  as  all  the  objections. 
He  wished  that,  from  the  moment  the 
Miinstry  should  be  named,  it  should 
besjn  to  act  Uni^r — an  entire,  and 
w^-based,  and  welM^onsidered  unity 
was  that  which  he  reffarded  as  indis- 
pensable. The  difficulty  was  great 
to  bring  all  together  to  one  way  of 
thmking  and  to  one  system  of  action, 
but  yet  he  succeeded ;  and  when  he 
saw  the  Ministry  ready  to  be  formed 
and  to  act,  he  received  from  the  hand  of 
Louis  PhHlippe  the  commission  to  unite 
the  proposed  members  into  a  Cabinet 
He  was  one  of  those  who  woidd  not 
consent  to  accept  the  confidence  of  a 
prince  without  being  assured  that  he 
possessed  the  means  (^renderinff  him- 
self w<nth^.  The  situation  oi  France 
when  Casimir  Perier  accepted  office 
and  formed  his  Ministrv  was  most 
deplorable.  She  had  no  ally  but  Eng- 
land ;  she  had  no  public  opinion ;  her 
finances  were  in  a  most  melancholy 
situation;  her  public  credit  was  gone'; 
her  trade  and  commerce  were  in  a  state 
of  ruin ;  her  manufactories  were  clos- 
ed ;  her  nobility  were  emigrating,  or 
selling  their  properties  and  rands,  and 
converting  all  into  ready  money  ;  her 
metroplis  was  daily  exposed  to  the 
agitation  of  street  emeuies  and  insur- 
rections in  the  public  places ;  her  poli- 
tical and  revolutionary  clubs  were  in- 
creasmg  every  week,  and  were  de- 
manding  new  concessions  every  day  ; 
her    press    insulted  the  throiie,  the 
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altar,  and  the  pnvileged  daases — 
preached  anarchy  and  levelling  in  broad 
day  ;  and  whilst  the  ambafisadwB  of 
foreign  poweiB  were  insulted  in  their 
hotels,  the  clergy  were  thrown  into 
the  iSeme,  or  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts  when  they  appeared  in  public 
The  working  classes  necesEarily  suf- 
fered much  from  this  sad  state  of  de- 
pression, misery,  and  anarchy.  The 
Progagandist  party  urged  them  to  pil- 
lage—^nd  the  modem  Robes]»errian 
demagogues  counselled  the  sans  cu- 
lottes to  proceed  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain  and  rob  the  hotels  of  the 
absent  nobihty— or  hang  those  they 
might  find  at  the  next  lamp-posts. 
T&re  was  no  ciy  heard  but  for  a  gene- 
ral war,  and  those  who  discouraged  that 
notion  were  stigmatised  as  traitofg  and 
scoundrels.  We  remember  to  have 
witnessed  in  Paris  the  emetUe  of  ISth 
Februaiy,  1831,  and  to  have  asked 
some  of  the  leaders  the  objects  they 
bad  in  view  ;  but  they  covld  give  no 
Other  account  of  then:  principfes  and 
wishes  than  ««  ii  /out  la  guerre. 
«  War  !  War  !"  was  their  only  cry- 
but  it  was  war  to  the  cottage  as  well 
as  to  the  throne— war  to  the  altar  as 
well  as  to  the  home— and  war  to  aU  who 
possessed,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
did  not 

The  policv  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
13th  of  March  was  the  natural  policy 
of  the  monarchy  of  1830— but  it  was 
never  recognised  nor  proclaimed  till 
Casimir  Perier  undertone  to  do  sa 
Oh,  how  loud  was  that  howl  which 
proceeded  from  all  partem  whra  Casi- 
mir Perier  proclaimed  that  the  policy 
of  his  Admimstration  would  be  '*  peace, 
liberty,  and  public  order  !"  His  true 
merit  was,  not  that  of  having  discover- 
ed the  enrstem,  lor  from  the  moment 
Louis  Phillippe  was  named  King  he 
declared  he  would  adopt  no  other ; 
but  Casimir  Perier  was  the  first  Mm- 
ister  who  proclaimed  that  those  were 
his  intentions— be  was  tlie  first  who 
said,  ^  mine  shall  be  a  system  of  re- 
sistance"— not  a  negative  policy,  but 
a  pdicy  of  action ;  he  was  the  fnvt 
who  gave  that  tone  of  authority  which 
is  BO  necessary  to  a  Government,  and 
which  commands  confidence.  *  He 
was  the  first  who  rallied  round  the 
Government  not  only  the  interests,  but 
the  convictions  and  devotedness  of  the 
middling  classes,  and  assured,  to  the 
cold  and  chilling  system  of  repressioD 
and  counter-revolution,  the  su{q)Qrt 
of  the  convictions,  and  even  of   the 


enthusiasm   of  all    tlwnlriny  s^q^ 

getic  men.  It  was  at  a  moment  of 
peril  like  that  we  have  described, 
that  Casimir  Perier,  renouncing  the 
ease  of  a  brilliant  position,  ai]3  of 
an  untouched  pq[>u]arity,  dehvered 
himself  up,  without  illusions,  sacri- 
ficing aU  his  ease  and  all  his  popu- 
larity at  once,  to  the  perfidy  and 
menaces  of  all  the  factions  then  so 
powerful  and  sanguinary — ready  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  authois 
of  the  Revdutkm — not  under-ratingr 
any  obstacle  or  penl— but  rather  re- 
garding the  horizon  as  more  charged 
and  more  Uack  than  even  wzb  the 
case.  He  was  indeed  supprior,  bat 
not  insensible  to  cahunny  and  ii^us- 
tice.  He  knew  and  feH  that  to  go- 
tent  France  then,  was  to  renounce  all 
repose,  all  security,  all  ease ;  and  yet» 
though  his  health  was  most  fi^  and 
his  constitution  most  feeble,  he  al- 
tered the  arena — ay,  and  by  no  means 
certain  of  victOT.  He  regarded  the 
Revolution  of  18o0  as  a  most  dang^- 
ous  experiment  He  knew  that  that 
experiment  must  M  if  any  oth^  po- 
licy were  adopted  than  that  which  he 
proposed,  but  he  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  even  that  policy  wouki  suc- 
ceed. He  was  also  no  theorist  He 
had  not  therefore,  the  coosolatian  de- 
rived by  some  men  from  a  beHef  in 
abstract  principles.  He  had  no  great 
confidence  in  political  friends,  and 
none  in  political  partisans.  He  en- 
deavoured  to  imagine  that  he  sSoidd 
be  deserted  by  all,  and  even  conduct- 
ed as  a  victim  to  some  revolutionaiy 
orgies,  to  be  oSered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  their  mad  and  brutal  pasoons ;  and 
aU  this  he  realised  in  his  own  mind ; 
and  yet,  with  all  these  motives  for  r^ 
Douncing,  instead  of  accepting  the 
terrific  duties  of  Prime  Mmister  at 
that  moment  he  accepted  the  conu 
bat,  feeling,  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  at  t&t  moment  could  stand  in 
the  breach.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  at  the  palace  and  the  court, 
Casimir  Perier  nad  some  penonal 
enemies.  He  was  proud,  haughty, 
domineering ;  had  strong  paasionB 
and  strong  dislikes  ;  and  was  resolv- 
ed to  be  a  real  bona  fide  President 
of  the  Council,  presiding  himsetf 
over  all  the  meeting  of  tl^  Cabinet, 
and  not  alloMring  Louis  Philippe  to 
continue  his  &vourite  system  of  pre- 
siding h'mself.  He  was  willing  to 
undertake  all  his  responsibility  of  an 
undivided  presidentdup^    but  he 
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resohred  that  it    shooid  be    undivid- 
ed. 

When  Caomir  Perier  took  office, 
the  approaclmig  dissolution  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  rendered  essen- 
tial by  the  fact  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  was  IBcewise  un&vourable  to 
the  devdopment  of  bis  system.  Wlio 
eoukl  predict  what  a  new  Chamber 
mightsay,  think,  and  decide?  The  press 
— Sie  clnbs — ^the  schods— 4he  young 
•nd  ardent  portion  of  the  army  and  Na- 
tional Guai^,  were  all  opposed  to  the 
system  of  "peace,  liberty,  and  public 
order.'*  Their  cry  was  still  for  war. 
The  whole  of  the  west  of  Prance  was  in 
a  state  of  agitation.  The  question  of 
Belginm  was  so  wholly  undecided, 
that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
stiU  in  suspense.  Poland  still  fought 
vahandy  with  broken  swords.  Nearly 
an  the  press  excited  daily  the  warlike 
deposifionfl  of  the  lower  orders — and 
by  degrees  all  France  had  become  in- 
oculated  with  the  mania  for  war.  It 
became  necessary  then  to  give  c(Hifi- 
dence  to  Europe,  without  abandoning 
the  new  FYench  dvnasty;  to  satis^ 
Prance,  without  allowing  her  pas- 
sions to  be  ^tified ;  and  to  brin^  one 
party  to  resign  itself  to  the  Kevow 
JbtioD  of  18S0,  as  understood  by 
the  conservatettn — and  to  brin^  the 
other  to  be  ccaitented  with  the  snnple 
change  of  (hmasty,  and  with  the  rcvi- 
sion  of  a  lew  of  the  articles  of  the 
Charta  of  1814.  Yet  Casimir  Perier 
bad  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  the 
Charte  of  1880;  and  deeply  did  he 
regret  one  of  those  promises,  viz.  the 
destruction  of  the  Hereditary  Peerage. 
He  had  also  at  once  to  show  to  Eint^pe 
that  he  did  not  fear  war  whilst  he  of- 
fered peace ;  and  that  the  sword  was 
at  his  aide  whilst  the  dive-branch  was 
in  his  hand.  And  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  difficulties  he  was  surrounded 
ereiywhere  bydMtrust;  for  no  mind 
was  ccmfiding— everywhere  bjr  un- 
certainty; for  no  one  was  satisfied. 
He  had  but  one  idea,  one  reply,  to  op- 
pose to  sJH  this — and  that  was 
"  Je  v€ux  la  paix^  et  je  nt  teux  que  la 

CkarUr 
hi  other  words,  he  insisted  that  the 
manarchf  of  1890  should  be,  and 
shoald  also  be  considered,  as  a  defini- 
tive and  regnlar  Government  "Wis- 
dom and  inde,"  said  Casunir  Perier, 
Mdiould  be  inscribed  oo  the  banner 
of  our  natioaaal  Revohitioo.'' 

But  that  which  be  said,  it  was  ne> 
16^ 


cefi»ary  also  for  him  to  prove.  In 
pohtics  a  63r8tem  is  not  eveiy  thing. — 
The  system  should  be  reasonable  and 
wise ;  but  it  is  the  execution  of  that 
system  which  assures  to  it  succen, 
which  constitutes  its  glory.  What 
did  M.  Perier  brmg  along  with  him 
in  support  of  the  system  which  he  pro- 
claimed ?  One  only  thing — ^but  it  was 
a  great  one — ^the  security  offered  to 
Prance  by  his  own  character,  M. 
Perier  said  at  the  Tribune,  "Pour 
garder  la  paix  au  dehors,  cc»nme  pour 
la  conserver  au  dedans,  il  ne  fiiut 
peuU^tre  qu'une  chose— c'est  que  la 
France  soit  gouvem^e." 

Under  the  preceding  Administra- 
tions Prance  had  often  asked,  "  Where 
is  the  Grovemmenf  1"  And  echo  an- 
swered, "  Where  1"  But  with  Casi- 
mir Perier  the  question  could  be  put 
no  loneer.  Prance  soon  knew,  and 
soon  felt,  that  she  was  governed  in- 
deed. 

On  one  occasion  an  old  friend  of 
himself  and  of  his  family,  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  Grovemment  of  Napdeon 
n.  was  practicable,  attacked,  in  no 
verv  measured  terms,  the  President 
of  the  Council,  in  his  private  dressing, 
room,  to  which  he  was  always  ad- 
mitted at  an  eariy  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. "M.  Perier,"  said  the  Bona- 
pwtist,  "your  system  cannot  stand — 
all  France  is  opposed  to  you — ^you  are 
only  supported  by  the  bankers  and  cap- 
italists of  the  Bourse — ^your  system  is 
selfish,  pecuniary,  disgraceful  to  F^ce 
and  anti-nationaJ ;  France  requires  the 
old  fractions  of  the  empire--^e  des- 
truction of  the  treaties  ot  Vienna — the 
emancipaticm  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
who  are  her  natural  allies — and  not  the 
kings  of  this  continent,  who  can  never 
sympathise  with  the  Revolution  of 
1830.    Your  system  cannot  last" 

To  an  this  he  replied,  "The  Prance 
you  know  is  the  France  of  the  kennels, 
of  the  gutters,  of  the  dregs  of  society, 
of  the  mob,  of  the  chibs,  of  the  schools ; 
beardless  boys,  indolent  vagabonds, 
and  dissatiroed  speculators.  T^e 
FVance  which  supports  my  system  is 
(^ent  France,  mdustrious  France, 
honest  and  laborious  France— •wen- 
principled  France,  which  loves  order 
as  weU  as  liberty  and  peace  better 
than  conquest  We  Shan  see  wUch 
France  will  prevail.  If  yours  shall 
succeed,  do  not  imajpne  you  wfll  stop 
at  even  the  teironsm  of  1798— yoa 
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will  go  beyond  that  The  social  re« 
volution  you  wiU  then  witness  will 
exceed  ail  the  anarchy  yet  witnessed 
on  the  earth.  If  my  Frsuice  shall  suc- 
ce^,  youwiS  see  the  Revolution  of 
1630  everywhere  respected  and  looked 
up  to— our  new  dynasty  confided  in 
and  honoured — peace  and  order  suc- 
ceed to  the  present  state  of  inci[Nent 
anarchy — and  France  will  have  gained 
all  she  proposed  by  the  Revolution  of 
July." 

To  this  prediction  the  Bonapartist 
reined,  that  the  system  of  Casimir 
Perier  would  lead  back  France  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Restoration ;  and 
that,  if  his  plans  and  policy  should  suc- 
ceed, fVance  would  soon  have  no 
more  Hberty  than  she  enjoyed  under 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.  }&  answer  to  this  observation  was 
truly  characteristic. 

«« More  liberty  than  under  the  Re- 
storation !  More  freedom  than  under 
the  reiflns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X. !  Why,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  talk  about ;  no !  tell  your  party — 
your  Imperialists — yoAxr  Republicans 
•—tell  them  all,  that  if  I  live,  they  shall 
weep  tears  of  blood  to  have  back  af  ain 
the  hberties  of  the  Restoration !  Dur- 
ing no  period  of  the  history  of  France, 
hoA  so  great  a  degree  of  liberty  been 
enjoyed  as  during  that  portion  of  her 
existence.  Take  you  back  to  the  Res- 
toration !  ah,  indeed  I  should  be  hap- 
py, happy  beyond  expression,  if  I  could 
ever  hope  again  to  see  France  as  free, 
as  prosperous,  as  blessed  as  she  was 
unaer  the  Restoration  !*' 

The  Bonapartist  could  say  no  more. 
This  was  the  system  of  Casimir  Pe- 
rier, and  he  summed  up  all  by  saying, 
« Je  veux  la  paix,  et  je  ne  veux  que  k 
Charte." 

It  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it 
would  be  tedious  to  recount  all  the 
&cts  of  his  powerful  and  wise  admin- 
istration. It  was  c<Hiceived  and  di- 
rected by  himself— €md  its  object  was 
clear  and  precise.  At  the  coomience- 
ment,  it  astonished  even  those  whom 
itsalssfied.  Even  those  who  desired 
most  ardently  its  success  were  scep^ 
tical  as  to  Its  duration.  Those  who 
were  in  heart  republicans  still  a^cted 
to  have  the  new  monarchy,  and  to  de- 
sire its  strength.  For  it  must  not  be 
liargotten  that,  even  after  the  defeated 
meute  of  the  14th  Juty,  1831,  the 
RmMiUicans  had  not  raised  the  standi 
iva  of  the  Repubhc  They  still  vow- 
ed their  attaciiment  to  the  dynasty  of 


Orleans,  and  their  apprehensioos  lesi 
the  pohcy  of  M.  Pener  should  be  un- 
&ivourable  to  its  existence.  The  Con^ 
servatives  themselves  could  not  believe 
in  the  possibihty  of  their  own  succeed 
It  was  too  gcK>d  to  be  true.  Some 
even  said,  '*  that  he  carried  resistance 
too  fjEur;"  and  many  a  time  was  he 
obliged  not  only  to  attack  the  hydra 
of  anarchy  and  Propagandism,  but  al- 
so to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
encourage  his  timid  though  sincere 
followers. 

The  elections  of  1831  afiocded  a 
great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
energy  and  talents.  He  derived  vast 
assistance  from  the  advice  of  M.  Goi- 
zot,  and  both  publicly  and  privately 
acknowledged  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  strug^e  was  desperate  between 
wisdom  and  passion,  felse  patriodsm 
and  real  love  of  country ;  between  the 
love  of  glory  in  the  French  character, 
and  the  rising  desire  for  peace;  be- 
tween the  enthusiasm  and  fanatirism 
of  the  mob,  and  the  cahn  and  digni- 
fied love  of  rational  hberty  of  the  supe- 
rior and  middling  daases.  When 
the  Chamber  met,  it  was  unknown  to 
itself  as  it  was  to  the  Governments- 
Its  new  members  arrived,  and  man^, 
many  of  its  old  ones  too— with  all  thcar 
suspicious,  all  the  doubts,  and  mi^v- 
ing;s  of  the  country,  and  with  all  its  il- 
lusions. The  old  Liberal  party  wae 
there  with  all  its  exigencies,  thou^  it 
confided  in  its  own  patriotism,  and  was 
willing  to  find  a  guide  and  a  c<nnmand- 
er^  During  the  Restoration,  the  old 
Liberal  party  had  been  too  much  a 
party,  and  too  httle  a  prindpaL  This 
Casunir  Perier  knew — this  he  felt, — 
and  this  he  deplored.  No  one  pro- 
fessed more  formally  than  he  did  the 
constitutional  necessity  of  a  bond  <d 
union  between  the  Chamber  and  the 
Ministry;  but  no  one  held  in  mote 
profound  contempt  that  ambiguous 
poUcy  which  gave  out  that  each  mea- 
sure and  each  law  must  be  judged  of 
isdately,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  necessities  of  the  Gairemment« 
and  wants  of  the  m^ority.  When, 
then,  the  Deputies  of  1881  elected  M. 
Lafitte,  the  chief  of  the  last  Cabi- 
net, President  of  the  Chamber,  Casi- 
mir Perier  gave  in  his  resignatioD; 
and,  but  for  the  unexpected  attack 
made  by  the  King  of  the  Pays  Bas 
on  the  rebel  province  of  Belgium,  thlB 
eminent  statesmen  had  r^olv ed  to 
leave  office.  That  was  a  moment  of  pro- 
found danger  for  the  new  FVench  dy- 
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If  Caaiiiiir  Perier  had  not  con- 
aeotedto  lemain,  a  war  with  Enrqw 
wouldt  apparently,  at  least,  have  been 
inevitable.    How  great  was  the  anx- 
iety of  the  kmg  and  of  the  Conserva^ 
tire  interests  5  the  country   during 
that    moment   of  uncertain^.    How 
loud  was  the  laugh  of  joy  and  dension 
when  the  name  ^  Lafitte  came  out 
of  the  balkiTing  um  with  a  majority 
for  him  as  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deouties !    The  majority  was  but 
(BCB — but  Casimir  Perier  was  no  Lord 
Melbourne  or  Count  Md^    He  un- 
derstood the  principle  of  a  majority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  very  dimr- 
eoEtly  to  them ;  he  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple   which  decided  the  Duke  Wel- 
mgtoo,  when  he  resigned  power  be- 
cause  a  majority  <^  three  was  against 
him.    But  the  mirth  and  the  s^sfac- 
tioQ  of  the  ultra-liberal  party  was  of 
short  duration.    Casimir  P^er  con- 
sented to  remain  in  power,  notwtb- 
standing  the  defeat  he  sustained  at  the 
Chamber,  or  at  least  he  consented  to 
make  another  trial  of  the  new  Depu- 
ties.   His   dedsioo  was  a  wise  one. 
The  joy  of  the  Revolutionary  party  at 
the  momentary  defeat  of  Casunir  Pe- 
rier was  a  lesson  to  the  Chamber  it- 
setf ;  and  when  it  read  in  the  columns 
of  the  BevolutioQary  |NrintB  the  invec- 
tives poored  fiwth  agamst  the  Conser- 
vative   pobcy  of  that  statesman,  and 
tbe  curses  heaped  upon  him  when  he 
consented  to  make  another   trial    of 
the  Chamber,  the  Deputies  hesitated 
00  longer.    A  majontv,  then,   frank, 
loyal,  and  decided,  rallied  round  that 
Conservative  drapeau,  and  from  that 
naoment  no  Minister  was   ever   sup- 
ported  by  a  more  compact  and  decided 
manrity.     But   still   the    Opposition 
both  within  and  without  the  Cnamber 
was  formidabte  and  nmnerous.    Still 
the  most  dangerous  theories  were  pro- 
mutated  in  £e  most  seductive  ibnns, 
and  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  de- 
fend against  calumnious  attacks  ftn<l 
gloomy  predictions  a  hne  of  pdiky  not 
yetin  frdl  operation,  and  the  success 
of  winch  was  necessarfly  sbw,  if  not 
even  doubtfid ;  but  it  wte  also  enen- 
tial  to  prove  to  those  who  loved  a  ra- 
tional nberty,  that  to  regukte  is  not 
to  stifle  it^--that  to   keep   it   within 
boimdB   is  not  to  crush  it — and  that 
Tnistmicci  is  not  treason.    This  was 
the  tadi  which  every   day   Casbnir 
Fener  bad  to  jeooBBmence  with  pas- 
son,  aidonr,  and  eoovietioiit  day  after 
iiy  4)f  a  kboiiow  MMMa    it  €Ni^ 


zotwasoneof  his  principal  supporten 
in  this  Herculean  combat,  and  some 
effective  aid  was  also  supplied  by  M. 
Dupin.  Many  a  day  dunng  this  ses- 
aoa  will  be  noted  m  the  whament- 
ary  annals  of  France  ;  but  none  more 
so  than  when  the  debate  arose  on  the 
^ordre  du  jour  motive"  Warsaw 
had  Men,  and  its  M  had  produced 
a  prdbund  impression  in  fVance.  All 
the  frtkcticm  of  the  Opposition  united 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  event,  and 
to  convert  it  into  instruments  of  ven- 
geance, revolt,  and  war.  Paris  had  a 
sad  and  menacing  aspect — tumultuous 
mobs  appeared.  Oi^  of  them  sur- 
rounded and  wished  to  insult  M.  Pe- 
rier himself.  Thev  ^xike  of  marching 
against  the  TuilIenes-«of  marching 
against  the  Chambers ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  question  of  Poland — u  e, 
the  question  of  war  or  of  peace — ^was 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber.  This  was  the  sitting  of 
the  2l6t  of  September.  M.  Perier^ 
however,  triumphed,  and  the  peace  of 
the  world  was  decided  by  a  majority 
d  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  We  say 
advisedly,  *'  The  peace  of  the  world!* 
For  if  that  day  M.  Casimir  Perier 
had  not  triumphed,  a  universal  war, 
a  war  of  principles,  a  revolutionary 
war  must  have  followed,  which  would 
have  reproduced  the  ensemble  of  the 
war  of  the  Convention,  as  weH  as  the 
war  of  Napolecm. 

From  the  moment  that  Casimir  Pe- 
rier had  assured  so  formidable  a  ma- 
jority for  his  system  of  peace,  he 
marched  with  firmness  in  tho  course 
he  had  chalked  out  His  conferences 
with  forei^  ambassadors  were  fre- 
quent Hjs  morning  walks  with  Count 
d'Ai^xmy,  in  a  gs^en  close  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulonge,  were  discovered. 
There  he  osdeavoured  to  convince  that 
diplomatist,  and  through  him  all  Bo- 
rope,  that  the  intentions  of  the  new 
dj^iasty  were  essentially  Conserva- 
tive ;  and  whilst  Prince  Talleyrand 
pledged  himself  in  London  for  the 
truth  of  this  declaration,  the  whole  of 
the  policy,  as  well  as  the  assurances 
of  M.  Perier  at  Paris,  guarai^eed 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  both  their 
statements. 

At  last  one  year  passed  away,  and 
M.  Perier  beheld  himself  on  the  18th 
March,  1832,  still  the  leader  and  chief 
of  the  Conservative  Administration  of 
the  former  year.  This  was  a  great 
tnimmh.  Twdve  months  of  existenoe 
tea  Ministiy  at  such  an  epoch,  waiii 
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itself  next  to  a  miracle.  A  majority 
now  existed,  moet  compact  and  reso- 
kite,  on  all  political  questions. 

The  army  had  been  tried  at  Lyons, 
and  had  proved  itself  futh&L  Paris 
W88  devoted  to  the  ideas  of  order  and 
Conservatism.  The  ei^pedition  to 
Ancona  was  the  only  e; 
whim  of  Cassimir  Perier,  but  he  deft 
ed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessaiy 
to  nudce  such  a  concession  to  France, 
in  order  to  ^ow  to  her  that,  though 
the  Grovemment  was  resolved  on  mam- 
taining  peace,  it  was  also  determined 
not  to  submit  to  any  humiliation. 

The  expedition  to  Ancona,  was  still, 
we  think,  though  disposed  to  make 
every  allowance  to  M.  Perier,  one  of 
the  fiBLults  of  that  honest  and  great 
man's  Administration.  It  was  not  suf- 
ficiently larffe  to  oppose  an  Austrian 
army  in  Itafy.  It  was  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  keep  in  order  the  agitating 
spirits  in  the  Papal  and  other  States. 
It  would  have  been  as  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  Austria  and  the  Italian 
populations,  and  wad  calculated  to 
excite  false  hopes  on  one  side,  and 
distrust  on  the  other.  But  we  know 
that,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
looked  upon  this  as  a  master-stroke  of 
pc^y,  as  he  did  the  expedition  of  the 
JpVench  to  the  Belgian  territory.  M. 
Perier  laboured,  however,  under  the 
error,  which  is  very  ccnnmon  to  publio 
men  who  have  been  only  a  short  time 
at  the  head  of  afiairs,  viz.  that  of  sup- 
posing that  all  the  secrets  of  the  French 
Cabinet  were  not  known  to  the  other 
Cabinets  of  Europe.  Yet  the  reverse 
of  this  was  the  case.  Europe  knew 
that  France  had  not  an  army  to  defend 
even  her  own  territory,  much  less  to 
carry  war  into  an  enemy's  country; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  Russian  Governments 
■aw  this  paltry  expedition  to  Ancona, 
knowing,  as  they  did  know,  that  France 
was  unable  to  sustain  a  serious  war  in 
Italy — they  perceived  in  it  the  proof, 
that  even  Casimir  Perier,  with  all  the 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  with  all 
the  resolution  of  his  system,  was 
obliged  to  make  this  concession  to 
the  war  and  revduticMiaiy  parties  in 
France.  The  subsequent  continuance 
of  those  forces  at  Ancona  has  been 
more  than  absmrd — it  has  been  a  hxM ; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  Louis  Philippe 
•hoold  himself  see  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  sokUers  fiom  the  Italian 


The  i^xring  of  1832,  nnha]^ 
however,  broi^t  al(»g  with  it  the 
cholera  morbus  to  Paris.  At  first  Ca- 
simir Perier  was  not  much  alarmed  by 
its  invasion;  but  subsequently  the 
scenes  which  took  place  in  the  capital 
filled  his  heart  with  angui^  and  hit 
eyes  VTith  tears.  On  the  1st  ctf  April  in 
that  year  he  visited,  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  splendid  Hos- 
pital of  the  Hotid  Dkuy  and  visited 
with  him  the  first  victims  of  that  ter- 
rible disease.  The  following  day, 
reports  were  put  in  circulatioD  that 
the  fountains  of  Paris  had  been  poi- 
soned  by  Government  agents,  and  then 
by  the  priests,  and  the  most  honihle 
assassinations  were  perpetrated  in 
broad  day,  under  the  pretext  of  aveng- 
ing the  **  people  "  of  their  pdsooeiB. 
Never  was  a  fouler  calcxnny  invented. 
It  was  the  progress  of  the  pest  which 
carried  off  its  victims,  sweeping  aD 
before  it. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  1832,  Caomir 
Perier  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
the  cholera.  The  malady  was  ter- 
rible. He  suffered  most  excruciatingiy 
from  the  cramp.  The  best  medial 
talent  of  France  was  procured  for 
him.  No  effort,  and  no  experiment, 
was  wantii^  or  remained  untried. 
Every  plaumble  remedy  was  sought 
for  with  avidity.  Those  who  were 
moet  opposed  to  his  political  system 
were  as  anxious  as  his  friends  to  pre- 
serve his  energetic  and  valuable  life. 
But  though  for  a  moment  the  disease 
appeared  to  cede,  it  returned  with 
renewed  power,  and  his  exhausted  and 
sunken  frame  at  last  became  the  pr^ 
of  death,  and  he  expired  on  the  16th 
May,  1832,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

During  the  period  that  M.  Cmaax 
Perier  was  Minister,  his  speeches  at 
the  Chamber  were  very  numeroiiB, 
especially  from  September  1831  to 
March  1882.  The  subjects  diseased 
were  of  the  most  exciting  character, 
and  Cinnprised  all  theleading  fea^ 
turee  ofthe  Revdution  of  1890.  The 
policy  of  the  Ckivermnent— the  con- 
duct of  the  Lmtimists— the  questions 
of  Austria  and  the  Roman  States- 
the  Polish  Revohition— the  destnie- 
tion  of  the  hereditary  peerage— the 
capture  of  Warsaw — the  coMUCt  of 
the  foreign  refugees— the  settlement 
of  the  xnvil  list— the  trouUes  in  La 
Vendue—  the  Natiooal  Guards*  law-- 
the  trooUee  of  Lycos— the  frauds  and 
defidteofReBnei^-the  floating  debt-* 
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tfae  secret  service  money— the  ioreign 
poUcy  of  France — the  expenses  of 
tofKiga  embassies — the  troubles  of 
Grenoble^  and  the  finanml  operations 
of  the  Government,  were  amongst  some 
of  the  topics  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  debates  of  modem 
IVench  history. 

The  last  time  he  ever  qwke  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  in  the  sit- 
ting of  the  29th  March,  when  he  pre- 
seiSed  from  the  Government  bills  prey- 
ing for  the  secret  expenses  of  the 
(Sovemment,  for  the  ootise  tk  vihuma^ 
and  for  the  proro^tion  of  the  sasDen** 
■on  of  the  munic^  organization  law. 
We  cannot,  however,  oo  better  than 
select  as  a  specimen  of  his  s^le  a^d 
tauMOBT  ci  spoaking,  some  extracts 
from  his  celebrated  address  of  21st 
September,  1831,  in  reply  to  the  at- 
tacks made  by  the  Opposition  on  the 
CoDservalive  policy  of  the  Casimir 
Perier  Admmistration. 

The  moment  seized  upon  by  the 
Opposition  was  when  Warsaw  had 
kuen,  when  Pans  was  in  a  state  of 
mpaiaDeled  agitation,  and  when  the 
Chamber  was  surrounded  by  mobs 
md  tnmnltB.  The  fidlowin^  are  some 
specimens  of  his  knpessioned  and 
manly  eloquence  : — 

<«  A  la  nottvelle  des  ^^nemens  de 
Varsovie,  la  Fiance  a  ejirouve  on 
sentiment  douloureux  ;  mais  toos  ks 
boos  dtoyens,  en  s'associant  k  la  situ- 
ation de  la  Pologne,  n'ont  pas  oubli^ 
ee  qu'ils  doivent  k  leur  propre  pays, 
•t  assmiement  ib  ne  veiuent  pas 
neparer  lee  malheun  de  la  Pdogne 
par  les  malheurs  de  la  France. 

«•  On  voQs  a  parl^  de  vos  delibera- 
tions, messieurs ;  vous  delib^rez  id 
sons  la  protection  .des  lois,  et  le 
iouveniement,  qui  est  charge  de  les 
defembe,  a  pour  appui  Tarmee,  la 
Garde  Nationale,  qm  en  criant  Vive 
ia  Polofrne !  crie  avant  tout :  Vive  le 
Soi !  Vive  la  France  !  oui !  Vive  le 
Soi !  Vive  la  France !  c'est  \k  le  cri 
de  tons  les  Fran9ais;  les  cris  &c- 
tieux  que  nous  avons  entendus,  nous 
saorons  ks  r^primer.  Ceux  qui  orient 
en  ce  moment,  Vive  la  Pologne!  en 
igoDtant,  A  has  le  Gouvemement  du 
Roi !  A  has  I'autonte  du  Roi !  ne  sent 
m  les  ams  de  la  Pdogne,  ni  les  amisde 
leurspays.  Deliberez  tranquillement, 
uiesBieurg;  tant  que  le  pouvoir  nous 
soa  confi^  nous  saurous  le  d^fendre 
<t  ie  6ire  respecter  par  les  fectieux.'' 

M.   fifanguin    having     complained 


that  tiie  Opposition  had  been  taken 
by  surprise,  and  the  Chamber  cheated 
out  of  a  vote  of  confidence,  M.  Casi* 
mir  Perier  demanded  that  a  new  vote 
should  be  ffiven  and  a  new  deciaioo 
come  to.    He  said — 

**  £t  pour  que  TOpposition  ne  pmsse 
pas  un  jour  remettre  ^i  discussion  c* 
sec<md  vote,  comme  le  premier,  sous 
pretexte  de  surprise,  qu*il  soit  bioa 
entendu,  messieurB,  comme  nous 
avons  dft  croire  qu'il  I'avait  ^t^  dans 
la  discussicm  de  I'addresse,  que  ce 
systdme,  c'est  le  maintien  de  la  paix, 
sous  toutes  les  reserves  de  si^rete  et  de 
dignity  nationales  dont  nous  sommes 
aussi  jaloux  que  qui  que  ce  soit ;  c^eti 
Fimtipiuhie  la  phis  diciariepour  tautt 
e$pice  de  propagande;  c'est  une  me- 
diation de  bienveillance  mi  &veur  de 
toutes  les  infortunes,  avec  tous  les  m6« 
nagemens  que  dicte  la  lojraute  pour  les 
droits  et  pour  les  traites. 

*«  C'est  une  attention  scrupulense  k 
ne  consid^rer  les  quesdcms  exterieures 
que  sous  le  point  de  vue  des  veritables 
int^rdts  de  notre  pays.  Telle  estt 
messieuTB,  dans  tout  pays  hbre  et 
^clair^,  la  r^gjle  des  hommes  d'etat 
vraiment  patriotes.  TeDe  est  cefle 
que  nous  tracent  &  la  fi»s  nos  intir^ts 
mat^riels,  Thonneur  national,  la  pait 
interieure,  et  la  security  de  notre  r^vo* 
lution. 

•«8oas  tous  ces  rafqxxts,  ^galement 
sacr^  nous  avons  done  la  conscience, 
messieurs,  d*avoir  &it  ce  que  voulait 
la  France,  non  pas  ce  que  veulent  pour 
die  ceux  qui  la  font  ^rire  et  parler, 
mais  ce  que  ses  inter^ts,  ^tudi^es  coo- 
sciencieusement,  rtelament  de  TAd- 
ministration  qui  les  a  compris. 

mNous  persistons  done  avec  une 
conviction  [dus  pn^iounde  que  jamais^ 
dans  un  svst^me  de  paixque  nous  nous 
fiuscms  gloire  d'avoir  d^rendu,  d'avoir 
maintenu  jusqu'i  ce  jour,  et  dont  la 
rupture  jetterait  une  immense  reepot^ 
sibiUte,  aux  yeux  de  la  France,  de 
PEun^  de  Thumanite  toute  enti^re, 
sur  quiconque  s'en  serait  rendu  compt- 
able." 

At  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  he 
left  two  sons ;  one  is  Secretary  to  the 
French  Embassy  at  the  Hague,  and 
the  other  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  commercial  house  founded  by  his 
&ther.  H's  wife,  whose  maiden  mtme 
was  Pauline  Loyer,  and  for  whom  he 
ever  fek  the  most  lively  and  tender 
affection,  has  no  other  consolation 
tban  that  derived  frook  the  recollection 
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of  the  pftst,  from  the  memory  of  hav- 
ing been  the  devoted  companicm  of 
a  man  whose  name  is  held  in  universal 
respect,  and  from  the  hopes  of  a  pious 
ana  serene  mind. 

Casimir  Perier  was  buried  at  the 
cemetery  of  the  P^  la  Chaise,  not  fer 
from  his  brother  Scipion,  and  from  his 
friend  Camille  Jordan.  The  funeral 
rites  were  performed  by  all  the  capital 
— and  the  addresses  over  his  tomb 
were  dehvered  W  Royer  CoUard,  Big- 
non,  Dupin,  Berenger,  DaviUiers, 
FVancois  Delessert,  and  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul. 

Casimir  Perier  was  very  tall  and 
well  made.  His  fitce  was  manly  and 
regrular — and  there  was  a  penetration 
aiM  a  finesse  in  his  features  which 
often  contrasted  well  with  his  impos- 
ing energy.  His  air,  his  manner,  were 
prompt,  and  even  imperious — and  he 
would  say  sometimes,  smiling,  when 
speaking  oi  the  effi>rts  made  by  his 
poHtical  opponents  to  compel  him  to 
yi^ — «  Comment  veut-cn  que  je  Ude 
aoee  la  iaUle  que  fail*' 

M.  Herseul  has  painted  an  admi- 
rable likeness — and  M.  David  has 
sculptured  a  perfect  medaOion  of  this 
celebrated  man.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  his  features  were  chan^red  by 
corporal  sufferings,  and  by  mtense 
mental  and  moral  appUcaticm.  His 
notions  were  nette  and  his  impres- 
sions lively.  His  reason  was  always 
bontending  with  his  passions,  and  per- 
petually subduing  them.  He  present- 
ed the  spectade  of  a  man  whose 
powerful  soul  in  vain  attempted  to 
convey  to  others  the  vivacity  and  fence 
oi  the  impression  under  which  he  him- 
self laboin^  He  often  said  of  him- 
setf— **/Jffic  manque  hien  des  cftows, 
mats  fax  du  ccewr,  du  (act,  et  du  bon- 
heur/' 

His  mind  was  however  disposed  to 
hesitate.  On  vast  subjects  he  was 
quick  to  perceive  and  resdute  to  act^— 
but  on  tne  lesser  and  daily  affiurs  of 
business  or  of  the  state  he  was  prone 
to  doubt  and  to  adjourn.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  companion,  an 
agreeable  bon-vivant,  or  adapted  to 
the  politenesses  and  courtesies  of  life. 
He  was  rigorous  towards  others — and 
severe  towards  himself— but  though 
he  loved  few,  he  hated  none.  He  had 
a  jpasBion  for  conquest — but  none  to 
injure,  or  to  destroy.    He   had,  how- 


ever, some  tenderiy  attached  friends 
who  speak  of  him  with  enthusiasn, 
and  for  whom  he  felt  the  most  pas- 
sionate  friendship.  In  the  world  ge. 
nerally,  he  was  reserved,  cold,  and 
uneasy ;  in  his  family  he  was  gay  in 
his  conversation  and  lively  in  his  sallies. 

Casimir  Perier  is  not  fc^-gotten.  Six 
years  havefelapsed  since  1^  descended 
to  the  common  grave  oi  the  wise  and 
the  ignorant,  we  virtuous  and  tbe 
wicked.  But  he  is  not  foigotten. 
The  rapid  stream  of  time  ever  flowing^ 
and  ever  bearing  away  upon  its  b(v 
som  the  names  and  the  memories  of 
those  who  have  lived  and  who  have 
acted,  has  not  been  able  to  sweep 
away  the  memoiy  of  Casimir  Perier. 
His  name  wOl  rest  for  ever  engraved 
on  the  annals  of  the  French  moo- 
archv. 

The  political  system  of  Caomir 
Perier  did  not  expire  with  him. 
When  the  news  of  his  death  was  coo* 
veyed  to  Louis  Philim)e,  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  bitterness  of  nis  sorrow— **  My 
cup  is  frill — it  only  required  this  new 
disaster  to  complete  its  bitterDesB.** 
But  the  pdicy  of  the  departed  states- 
man was  persevered  iii--^and  France 
was  saved  as  well  as  Europe  from  an 
universal  war.  It  mav  be  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  said  of  ifr.  Pitt  by  Lord 
Castlereagh — **  his  poHcu  trnimpAfl^ 
over  his  tcnnb."  He  died  too  soon  for 
himself  his  family,  hob  friends,  and 
his  country — but  at  least,  if  he  had 
survived,  he  would  not  have  had  to  de- 
plore tbe  triumi^  of  prraagandism,  or 
the  victories  of  sangumaiy  factioos. 
His  pohcy^  grapi^ed  with  the  hydn 
whilst  livmg,  and  crushed  it  after  his 
death. 

The  gloiy  of  Casimir  Perier  is  por^ 
as  it  is  incapable  of  attack.  He  ap- 
peared as  a  mete<Nr  in  those  cloodj, 
dark,  uid  dreary  days  when  all  was 
mysterious,  uncertain,  and  sad.  Bat 
his  work  shall  be  durable,  for  it  was 
not  the  artificial  creation  of  a  party, 
but  the  reply  to  the  demands  of  jus* 
tice,  civilisation,  and  true  liberty. 
On  his  tomb,  too  early  dosed,  as  too 
soon  opened,  the  drapeau  of  •<  Order  \^ 
was  raised ;  and  ibe  laws  have  tri- 
umphed over  faction  and  folly.  This 
was  the  beet  homage  which  could  be 
paid  to  his  memoir— and  the  lesson  we 
should  be  taught  from  his  life. 
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ON  TBE  FOOD  OP  THE  HBBRDfO  AMD  SALMOlf. 

Br  John  Stabk,  F.ILa,  Edin. 

The  foQowiDg  paper  was  drawn  up  in  ^answer  to  ^  Obsefvatkiis  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Salmon,  Heriw,  and  Vendace,  by  Robebt  Knox, 
F.BJ3n  Edin^"  piinted  in  Vol.  XIL  of  dte  Edinbursfa  Transactions.  It  was 
reed  at  the  Meeting  of  4th  Decemcer,  1837 ;  and  £e  qtecimens  referred  to 
are  in  the  Society's  Mnseum. 

L— Food  op  the  Hebbing^— CZt^xo  harenguSf  Lin, 


The  attentkn  of  naturalists  in  this 
comtiy  has  uf  late  been  directed,  by 
tfae  Paxiiamentaiy  inquiries  into  the 
itate  of  the  salnion  fshenes,  to  the 
BBtnral  histcuy  of  the  sahnon.  The 
impoitance  of  this  branch  of  the 
fiabenes  to  Scotland  renders  every 
km  connected  with  the  habits,  food, 
and  reproduction  ci  the  salmon  ojf 
great  consequenoe,  as  tending  to  re- 
gulate the  time  and  manner  of  its 
capture,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
increase,  or  at  least,  to  prevent  the 
Baterial  diminution  of  the  species. 
TlKHvh  much  valuable  informatkHi 
was  Sicited  belbre  the  Committee  of 
fariJamept  upon  the  Salmon  Fishoriee 
of  Great  Britain— information  which 
could  not  have  been  easfly  procured 
in  any  other  manner— yet  stiD,  in  a 
few  particulars  of  the  salmon's  his- 
toiy,  Bomething  remains  to  be  done 
to  make  that  history  complete.  The 
species  of  the  funily  8almomd(Dj  for 
iutaoce,  have  not  yet  been  so  dis- 
tinctly mariced  oat  as  to  be  distin- 
gofliied  at  their  various  stages  of 
eiowlh;  and  a  cood  deal  of  mystery 
Bangs  over  the  mstofy  of  the  salmon, 
from  the  time  the  fry  leave  the  spawn- 
ing-bed and  deKena  to  the  sea,  until 
their  return  again,  in  their  upward 
nugratioD,  as  grilses  and  fidl-grown 
aaoKn.  Much  of  that  mystery,  I 
bve  little  fear,  wiH  soon  be  cleared 
^  from  the  investigation  of  our 
learned  and  active  associates.  Sir 
WiBiam  Jardine  and  Dr.  Pamell, 
wks  it  is  miderstood,  have  been  di- 
nctnog  their  attention  to  this  impor- 
tant solqect  And  experiments  are 
now  in  progresB  by  another  inquirer, 
Mr.  John  Siaw,  toe  results  of  which 
will  be  most  interesting  to  science. 

In  the  year  1808,  the  Hidiland 
Society  of  Scotland,  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  fisheries  of  that  parted 
the  country,  pubhshed,  m  the  second 
^<AaBDB  of  their  Tranmctioni,  several 
pqien  on  the  Natotal*  Coamamlt 


and  Economical  History  of  the  Her- 
ring, and  on  the  Natm^  History  of 
the  Salmon.  The  practical  details 
contained  in  these  papers— the  history 
of  the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries-— 
and  the  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement, are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
worthy  of  every  praise.  But  the  au- 
thors of  these  papers  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
writing  of  scientific  men  in  other 
countries,  who  have  recorded  obser- 
vations on  the  subject  of  which  Uiey 
profess  to  treat  On  the  food  of  the 
nerring  and  salmon,  particular!]^, 
which  must  powerfully  influence  their 
habits,  nothing  positive  is  said,  and 
no  reference  is. made  to  any  writer 
who  had  ever  treated  of  thw  matter 
befc^re.  And  hence  a  later  author, 
without  looking  fiirther,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  statements  in  this  vdume> 
and  founded  on  them,  as  a  summary 
of  aU  that  could  be  ssdd  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  food  of  the  herring  and 
salmon. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have 
thoo^t  it  might  be  of  some  service 
to  science,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  former  observ- 
ers, to  give  a  short  statement  of  the 
fects  regarding  the  food  of  the  her- 
ring  and  salmon,  which  have  been  re- 
corded by  the  best  writers  on  natural 
historvt  and  which  seem  to  have  been 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  our  Scot- 
tish natmahsts.  I  have  been  the 
more  induced  to  engage  in  this  in- 
vestigation, and  to  bnng  out  the  re- 
suits  nere,  that  a  few  years  ago,  a  long 
and  elaborate  paper  cm  the  subject 
was  read  before  this  Society,  and  sub- 
sequently printed  in  its  Transactioos. 
Tins  paper,  with  greater  pretensioDs^ 
is,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  by  no 
means  exempt  frcnn  the  remark  I 
have  ventured  to  make  vupoa  the 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Higfahnd  Sode^.  I  allude  to  the 
paper  of  Dr.  Enooc,  entitled  ^Obeer- 
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vatioDs  on  the  Natural  Hittoiy  of  the 
Sahnon,  Herring,  and  Yendace^"  as 
minted  in  the  12th  vdiime  of  the 
TransactionB  of  the  Royal  Society. 
From  the  statementB  in  that  paper, 
though  enmciated  with  the  confidence 
of  demonstration,  I,  in  commcm  with 
most  naturalvts,  wholly  dissent,  and 
equally  disclaim  the  manner  and  the 
terms  in  which  the  author  has  been 
pleased  to  speak  of  the  works  and 
opinions  of  others. 

Statements  apparently  so  inconsis- 
tent with  aU  that  had  been  previously 
rec(»ded,  I  felt  assured  would  not 
pass  without  comment  in  the  Society 
which  had  sanctioned  their  publica- 
tion ;  and  I  long  flattered  myself  that 
some  member  of  the  Society  better 
quahfled  for  the  task  would  have  un- 
dertaken the  duty  of  pointing  out 
what  had  been  previously  re(^>rded 
on  the  subjects .  of  which  the  author 
of  this  paper  claims  the  discovery. 
It  is  because  no  one  has  so  come  for- 
ward that  I  now  appear  before  joxx ; 
and  it  is  because  some  weight  may  be 
attached  to  uncontradicted  assertions, 
by  those  who  have  never  investigated 
the  subject  beyond  this  paper,  that  the 
oorrectioD  of  these  statements  becomes 
absohitely  necessaiy.  In  pointing  out 
what  has  been  recorded  by  previous 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  comparing 
their  statements  with  the  assertions  of 
Dr.  Knox,  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly 
tmderatood,  that  I  am  &r  from  wish- 
ing to  detract  from  that  individual's 
merit  as  a  cultivator,  a  successfol  cul- 
tivator it  ma^  be,  of  his  own  peculiar 
branch  of  science.  It  i9  as  a  natu- 
ralist, writing  on  a  branch  of  natural 
history,  that  nis  claims  come  into  com- 
petition with  other  naturalists;  and 
the  form  into  which  I  have  thrown  my 
observations  seemed  to  me  the  best 
mode  of  eliciting  the  truth,  and  doing 
justice  to  all  paities. 

In  the  investigations  into  which  I 
have  been  led  as  to  the  food  of  the 
herring  and  sahnon,  I  may  add,  that 
I  have  verified  the  recorded  observa- 
tions of  naturalists  bv  occasional  in- 
nectkm  of  the  stomachs  of  both  fishes. 
The  preparations  on  the  table  af- 
ford the  stron^fest  corrobaratioii  of  the 
statements  of  writers  on  natural  his- 
toiy  as  to  the  nature  (^  the  salmon's 
food.  They  were  prepared  by  my 
friend  0r.  Painell  frcnn  fishes  in  fnU 
■eeson  fixm  the  friths  of  Forth  add 
Tay.  They  are  bjao  means  intend- 
ed to  eihibit.all  toe  variooB  kinds  of 


food  that  nay  be  fomd  in  the  sahnoo's 
stomach  at  different  stations  and  at 
dififerent  periods  of  the  year.  It  was 
considered  to  be  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  to  prepare  the  number  of 
specimens  that  would  thus  have  bea 
required.  The  stomachs  of  the  bar- 
rings were  procured  ftom  fishes  in  full 
season,  purchased  in  the  £dinbui;gh 
market,  and  exhibit  most  of  the  kiiMs 
of  aliment  which  have  been  referred 
to  by  naturalists  as  the  food  of  tbe 
herring. 

Trusting  to  your  mdulgenoe,  tbeo, 
I  proceed,  in  the  Jim  place,  to  call 
your  attentiop  to  what  is  stated  \rf  Br. 
Knox  regarding  the  food  and  sex  of  the 
Vendace  of  I^hmaben;  teoonHij^  to 
the  food  of  the  Herring ;  and,  (MJ^ 
to  the  food  of  the  SafaiKm,  and  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  its  ova. 

But,  before  entering  on  the  sub- 
ject in  detail,  it  may  be  as  wefl 
to  state  the  clahns  df  Dr.  Knox,  as 
the  sole  discoverer  of  tiro  food  of 
the  three  fishes  referred  to;  and  this, 
to  avoid  all  misapprehension,  I  sball 
do  in  his  own  wodls.  The  Doctor's 
statements  naturally  arrange  them- 
selves into, 

1.  The  |io»irft»— >*The  nature  ef 
the  food  of  the  heiring,  ooregaiDi, 
and  sahnon,  was  not  to  be  sdmiUed 
upon  by  accident  I  foel  bappfin 
having  to  ofi^  it  as  a  direct  remut  of 
patient  scientific  inquiry." — ^P.  403. 

2.  The  cotnparattve.-^  Modem 
systematic  writers  on  natural  iaAxKJ, 
BO  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
'"ft'Ptain  a  {Hofound  silence  as  to  tbe 
food  of  the  heiring."  •*  In  snch 
worths,  all  mention  of  the  food  iseitber 
omitted,  or  what  is  much  worse,  n» 
taken,  and  consequently  their  habits. 

p.5ia 

"In  1833,  Professor  Rennieofthe 
King's  CoDc^  Ltmdao,  declares  tbe 
food  of  the  herrinff  to  be  altogether 
unknown."— P.  51& 

•♦I  am  awa«e  that  there  are  manyi 
whose  regard  for  accuracy  in  «a«- 
tific  statementB  being  eztronelycosn^ 
and  loose,  will  not  only  aseert  tt^ 
had  exammed  the  stomach  of  the  ter- 
ring,  but  had  also  seen  its  food.  - 

pTSis. 

*«  We  have  abeady  seen  a  pew« 
assert,  in  open  defiance  of  the  Mal^ 
ments  of  all  pradical  fishermeo,  u» 
of  eveiy  writer  on  n*tnralWojy» 
from  Linn^  dofwnwards,  to  Pir»fegg 
Remne,  that,  the  food  of  the  hmm 
wasknowntocveiybo43rl!    Theoh- 
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eaf  flodireaiflriu eaanot  bemiBta- 

S.  SupeHaiive. — **  Of  my  competency 
to  make  correct  anatonucal  and  pfaymo- 
kgical  remario,  no  reasonaUe  penon, 
I  hope,  who  is  St  aH  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  my  imwuiti^wiD  have  any 
dwdit."— P.464. 

^The  reaaon  w^  the  food  of  the 
beninr  could  not  be  discovered  by 
mecemng  oboervers,  wfll  be  readfly  nn- 
oentood  by  most  oi  my  reoderB.  It 
was  neact  to  an  impoembility  for  any 
olber  than  a  sdentific  penon,  who  had 
ttanimed  the  ^dic^  range  of  the  ani- 
■al  kingdom,  to  make  out  the  inquiry.'* 
—P.  514. 

The  name  of  the  individiial  referred 
to  in  due  last  sentence,  «*wfao  had 
ecanuned  ihe  whole  range  of  the  ani- 
mal  kmgdom,"  is  left  to  be  gathered 
from  the  context  Of  only  one  man 
ift  £nrope  coidd  this  be  said,  imd  that 
psfBOo  wae  the  kte  Baron  Cnvier.  1 
need  scarody  observe,  howev<^,  that 
the  writer  of  this  hyperbolical  com|di. 
meat  did  not  mean  the  author  of  the 
M^n»  Animal 

The  process  of  reasoning  which  led 
Id  the  supposed  discovery,  is  not  less 
■■gnlnr  tnan  the  discovery  itsel£-— 
AKertaining  that  a  fresh-water  fish 
from  the  south  of  Scotland  had  some 
resemblance  in  size  and  general  appear- 
ance to  the  herring,  the  author  con- 
dnded,  that  if  he  could  find  out  what 
the  voMbce  fod  upon  in  Lochmaken 
he^  the  food  of  the  hernDg*,  though 
Bviv  in  It  diflbrent  element,  the  sea, 
wtA  most  likely  be  the  same.  Ven- 
dMe  were  of  coiffse  caught,  tiieir  sto- 
Micfas  were  examined,  and  animal- 
ories,  such  as  are  found  in  lakes  and 
ponds,  were  there  detected  by  the  mi. 
erosoope.  Thesagadtrofthecomec- 
tse  was  now  folly  evioenced ;  and  an 
vimal,  which  the  vulgar  thought  lived 

5'  the  SQction  of  air  or  water,  was  re- 
y  fomid  to  feed  upon  the  minute  am- 
■als  which  existea  in  the  lodi  with 
them.  Yiietf  one  species  of  anhnalcule 
HOB  fomd  in  a  stonndk  examined, 
and  at  a  dHEbrent  period  uiother.  Here 
the  hiqiny  as  to  fooi  stopped,  which, 
t»  have  done  jUBlice  to  the  subject, 
riioald  have  been  spread  over  die  vdioie 
yaar,  and  have  embraced  the  food  df 
dIssasGiiB. 

Yt0ak  tboBi  the  transitiQii  to  the  her* 
imgaEOdits  foodi  suppoeed  to  be  eoual- 
If  unknown  as  that  of  the  vendaoe, 
«ie^  acesidkig  to  Br.  &MV  Mitand» 
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and  the  examination  of  the  stomach 
of  the  herrinr  was,  of  course,  deter* 
mined  QQ.  ••The  discovery  (^  the  food 
of  the  vendace,"  he  exclaims,  ««decade8 
the  ouestion  as  to  the  food  of  the  her* 
riog.'*— P.  507.  T^e  herring  of  tha 
Qerman  Ocean,  at  least  cm  spetnmm, 
was  found  to  have  in  its  stomach  the 
fragment  of  a  crustaceous  annnal,  which 
the  author  considered  to  be  of  the  same 
species  or  ffenus  as  that  found  in  tha 
stomach  of  the  vendace  of  Lochma- 
ben;  and  to  this  feeuliar  fiod  both 
nriies  were  said,  on  the  frith  of  this 
anakrr*  to  owe  all  their  value  as  arti- 
des  of  food. 

Had  an  analogy  been  attempted  be- 
tween the  vendace  and  salmon,  it 
mifffat  have  been  mteDigible,  as  both 
befong  to  the  same  natural  frmOy,  and 
both  inhabit  occasionally  the  same 
medium.  But  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
analogy  between  the  vendace  and  her- 
ring, fishes  of  difierent  natural  &m>- 
hes,  and  inhabiting  duflfereut  medium  , 
vrhich  neither  ever  quits,  seems,  if 'l 
may  be  aBowed  to  make  use  c^  the 
comparison,  much  akin  to  the  resem- 
blance discovered  bv  Captain  F*u^en, 
between  the  birtn-places  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  £ng  Henry 
V.  "There  is  a  river  in  Mace- 
don:  there  is  abo^  moreover,  a  river 
at  Monmouth:  it  is  called  Wye,  at 
Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ; 
but  it  is  aH  one ;  tis  as  like  as  mr 
fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  ihere^B  saL 
nuns  in  hodC^^Henry  F.,   Act  IV., 

scia 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  this 
wide  anakigy,  by  some  peculiar  pro- 
cess m  the  mind  of  the  author,  led 
bom  to  discover  the  mutilated  remains 
of  a  minute  crustaceous  animal  in  a 
heiring  of  the  German  Ocean,  from 
having  previously  found  minute  ani- 
mals of  a  difl^nt  spedes  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  vendace  of  Lochmabec— - 
to  f^at  does  the  discovoy  amount! 
To  the  truism,  that  the  vendace,  like 
aH  the  animals  of  the  same  class,  feeds 
upon  what  it  finds  in  its  native  waters, 
and  these  animalcules  among  the  rest 
—Reasoning  d  fnorii  any  natimJist 
woidd  have  preheated  the  kind  of  food 
the  vendace  had  to  choose  upon  in  such 
a  piece  of  fresh  water;  and  in  point 
of  fret,  the  vriters  upon  these  mmute 
iriiabitantB  of  lakes  and  rivers  assvn 
them  generally  as  forminff  port  of  the 
foodolfiriieo.    <»They  ^  cyckpt) 
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serve,  (say  Bosc  and  LatreOleO  as  the 
other  arimais  of  the  divisioQ  Entomos*' 
troco,  for  the  food  ^  all  aquatic  insects, 
all  the  vennes  which  inhabit  the  same 
places,  of  many  fishes,  and  birds."— 
Nauv.DieLd'HuLNaLiX,i^29. 

And  Leuwenhoek,  giving  a  magni- 
fied representatiofi  of  one  of  the  ani- 
mals upon  which  the  fishes  of  lakes 
feed,  and  that  exam^  exactly  the 
same  species  which  Dr.  Knox,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after,  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  vendace,  states  positive- 
ly, that  these  piscicvii  mmores^^^  as 
he  calls  them,  ^facti  sunt  ad  dtMnent- 
um  nu^'orum.**-^'VoL  HI.,  p.  145-— 
Now,  if  a  major  proposition  necessarily 
includes  the  minor,  then  the  food  of  the 
vendace,  as  well  as  other  fresh-water 
fishes,  was  known  to  Leuwenhoek; 
and  Br.  Knox  has  only  the  merit  of 
applying  a  general  princii^  to  a  par- 
ticular case. 

I  readOy  concede  to  Dr.  Knox  all 
the  merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  finding 
first  one  animal,  and  then  another,  in 
the  stomach  of  the  vendace;  but  he 
has  stated  no  foots  r^ardin^  its  food 
in  general,  or  at  difierent  periods  of  the 
year,  when  the  Daphnie  and  Cyclops 
(for  such  appear  to  be  the  animals 
whose  fragments  he  has  figured)  are 
not  to  be  found.  And  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that,  if  examined  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  the  larve 
of  insects,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
lake,  would  be  found  to  be  the  prey  of 
the  vendace,  as  of  other  fresh-water 
fishes. 

Mr.  YarreD,  in  vendace  from  the  same 
lake,  found  in  the  stomach  the  Lynoeus 
rosetis  of  Desmarest,  the  Mtmocuius 
roseus  of  Turton,  and  the  CycHop*  md- 
garis  of  Leach,  or  the  Monoculus  qua- 
driconm,  Linn. ;  togjether  with  a  venr 
small  coleopterous  insect,  the  tough 
skin  of  a  red  worm,  and  what  appi^ared 
tp  be  a  portion  of  the  wing  of  a  dipter- 
ous insect^Brdu^  Fishes^  Vol  Il.>7- 
And  the  pdian  of  Lough  Nea^  in 
Ireland,  a  species  of  coregonus,  if  not 
exactly  the  same  as  the  Lochmaboa 
vendace,  feeds  on  all  the  varieties  of 
aliment  which  the  lake  aflftwds. 

But  this  discovery  of  the  food  of  the 
vendace  is  as  nothing,  when  compared 
with  the  most  unexpected  communica- 
tioQ  by  which  it  is  foUowed,  that  tlus 
qiecies  of  fish  really  consisted  of  two 
sexes,  male  and  female ;  and  that  this 
anomaly  required  to  be  proved  to  the 
Eoyal  Bocie^.    In  the  poblished  ab- 


stract of  his  paper,  drawn  up  by  him- 
self Dr.  Knox  says,  he  *^provediheva^ 
dace  to  be  makand/emakr  The  Doc 
tor  has  not  detailed,  m  this  instance, 
the  steps  which  led  to  this  discovery, 
nor  the  analogies  which  induced  him  to 
hazard  such  a  startling  propositioD;  and 
it  really  seems  not  very  creditable  to 
the  previous  knowledge  of  one  **wko 
had  examined  the  whole  range  of  the 
animal  kingdom,"  that  he  shoidd,  for 
one  moment,  suppose  the  vendace  of 
Lochmaben  to  be  brcnight  intoexst- 
ence  without  the  participation  dfa  mile 
parent  On  this  point  the  anakgyof 
all  vertebrated  ammals  viras  in  fevonr 
of  the  presumption;  and  even  infer- 
ences drawn  fixxn  some  of  the  vegeta- 
ble tribes,  might  luive  indicated,  to  a 
mind  more  obtuse  than  the  Doctor^ 
bow  the  ffieat  work  of  reprodnctiai 
was  carried  on  among  fishes.  Butretl- 
ly  it  is  impossible  gravely  to  consider 
this  discovery,  ^^^y,  the  very  feb- 
women  in  the  Edinburj^  mariiet  woidd 
have  laughed  at  the  annunciatioiL— 
They  coiUd  have  told  the  Doctor,  that 
a  haulobster  necessarily  implied  the  ex- 
istence of  a  ca^lobsler;  that  where 
there  were  coch-padles  there  most  also 
be  httupadles;  and  on  the  same  aotho- 
ri^  he  might  have  learned,  that  a  mai- 
d^  skate  (no  great  rarity  in  the  mar- 
ket) wastypica!<rf  a  flat-fish  that  hMl 
not  been  a  .mother. 

I  come  now,  in  the  seoond  place,  to 
examine  the  claims  of  Dr.  Knox  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  food  cf  the  kerrmgt 
(Chipea  harenguSf  lin.)  <«Mode9n 
systematic  writ^"  says  he,  «<  on  nato- 
nl  history,  mftmt^in  a  profound  silenee 
as  to  the  food  of  the  hening."— P.  51& 
"In  1833,  Professor  Rennie,  of  the 
King's  Cdl^ge,  London,  declares  the 
food  of  the  herrmg  to  be  altogether  ua- 
known."— ^A.  « It  was  next  to  an  na- 
possibihty  for  any  other  than  a  scientifie 
peiBOD,  who  had  examined  the  whole 
range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  make 
out  the  inciuiry."'— P.  514 

Now,  in  opposition  to  what  is  tf- 
sttted  in  these  sentences  as  to  the  fi)od 
of  the  herring  being  ^altogether  nh 
known,"  I  venture  to  stat^  and  the 
statement  will  be  hame  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  almost  aU  writers  on  the  na- 
tural history  of  fishes,  that  the  food  of 
theherrinffwas  perfectly  well  known, 
and  publiidied  many  years  before  the 
period  of  the  meannce  of  this  ja- 
per.    Inplaceoctaziqg  his  mind  TOi 
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a  Iff-lelebBd  aiMikgj,  aad  takoig  a 
cncmtoai  route  to  enhance  the  merit 
of  his  supposed  disco?eryf  tf  the  author 
had  taken  the  trouhle  to  open  ahnost 
any  one  of  the  systematic  w<nks  whidi 
he  sajni  maintain  a  profoand  silence 
on  the  subject,  he  would  have  seen 
•that  there  was  no  mystery  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  be  would  hare  seen  that  the  food 
of  the  hening  was  better  known  than 
the  food  of  amiost  any  other  fish ;  and 
that  every  dicumstance  which  he  has 
lecorded  as  the  fruits  of  his  *«  patient 
scieotific  enouiry/'  mi|^  be  found  in 
the  pubUflhea  wisks  of  preceding  wri- 
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Before  pftxseeding,  however^  to  no- 
tice what  has  been  written  upon  this 
sohject  by  preceding  mquirera,  it  is 
.Mcessary  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Knox's 
discovery  of  the  ammal  which  fonns, 
bs  asserts,  the  food  of  the  herring,  rests 
en  a  mntflated  fragment  of  a  minute 
crustaceous  anima],  which  he  has  figur- 
ed, found  in  the  stomach  with  other 
ramainsof  food;  and  from  tins  he  oon- 
cfades  that  the  said  animal  is  the  ear- 
durifiefood  cf  Ae  harrmgif  to  which  it 
ovres  all  its  good  qualities;  and,  to 
■n  his  own  lanpiage, «« when  it  takes 
toother  food,  it  is  mod  for  nothing  as 
an  article  of  food.v  How  the  Doctor 
makes  out  all  these  consequences  fixxn 
the  single  foct  he  details,  we  are  not 
informs.  To  give  any  thing  like  pro- 
bability to  these  simpositions,  it  would 
be  requisite  in  the  orat  place,  to  prove 
the  ezietenee  of  such  animals  in  the 
seaswiiicb  hem^gs  firequeot,  in  suffi- 
dflot  numboB  to  0U|iply  the  innnmera- 
Ue  shoals  with  this  their  peculiar 
food ;  and  secondly,  it  would  be  ne- 
.neasary  to  show  in  what  respects,  or 
ki  what  manner,  other  species  of  food 
acted  so  iiquriouiBfy  upon  the  fish  as  to 
make  its  body  run  rapid^  into  pu- 
trescence. Without  stepping  to  notice 
farther  these  generalroationsi  based  on 
the  detection  of  a  single  fifagmient  of 
an  animalcule  in  the  stomach  €i  a  her- 
ring, I  shall  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
Society  a  few  of  the  notices  of  preced- 
mg  naturalists  as  to  the  food  of  this 
v^uablefish. 

The  fint  author  to  whom  I  shall 
aDude  as  having  discovered  and  men- 
tioued  the  food  of  the  herring,  is  Paul 
Neocrantz,  dodbat  in  ptuUmcyplbj  and 
'madidne,  and  i^tysician  at  Lubeck. 
This  geirtleman  wrote  a  dissertation 
m  the  heiTing,  which  was  published 
it  Lobeck  in  1664»  under  the  Ic^w- 


mg  tide:— M]>e  Hareogo,  Bxeroita* 
tio  Medica,  in  qua  principis  pisdum 
exquisitisaima  bonitas  summaque  glo- 
ria aaserta  et  vindicate."  This  work 
contains  a  very  full  and  learned  ac- 
count of  the  herring,  the  time  of  its 
appearance  on  the  Northern  and  Brit- 
iab  coasts,  the  mode  of  preparing  it 
for  eroortation;  in  shorty  a  compete 
natural  histcvy  of  this  valuable  fish  and 
ifei  economical  uses.  The  fifth  chap* 
ter  of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  rem- 
tation  of  the  vulgar  notion  that  the 
herring  subsisted  on  sea-water,  and 
that  generally  nothing  was  to  be  found 
in  ks  stomach.  Deocribing  that  vis- 
COB,  and  showing  Cram  its  structure 
that  it  was  cakuhted  to  be  the  recip- 
ient  of  sdid  food,  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  is  not  always  empty,  as  siqtpoe- 
ed,  bat  often  crammed  with  food ;  and 
that  he  had  freouenthr  ascertained  the 
nature  of  this  food  nom  peisooal  in- 
spection, and  sometimes  counted  iq»- 
wards  of  sixty  mkaUe  tqmOitt  or 
shrimps,  in  one  fish,  and  many  of 
these  partially  digested.  He  states 
farther,  that  when  the  ^lawning  was 
completed,  there  was  less  food  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  ^lawned  fish ; 
that  in  these  the  intestine  i^ipeared  to 
be  halfifilled  with  the  ova  of  other 
fishes,  or  thesr  own ;  and  he  gives  it  as 
his  belief  that  the  hening  £Mds  on  its 
own  firy,  when  laqguid  and  exhausted 
from  spawnings— JVcuoran£e  de  Ha* 
rtng^  pb  28w 

Neoeranti  died  in  1671.  A  eopj  of 
eompKmentaiy  verses,  by  the  classical 
Mwomins,  is  affixed  to  nis  woik. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  understood 
what  the  squSia  of  the  writers  of  the 
period  were,  I  have  laid  on  the  table 
the  Hiataria  NtUurdiU  of  lofasBton,  in 
which  all  the  then  known  species  are 
represented. 

The  next  author  I  have  met  with 
who  ascertained  the  food  of  the  her- 
ring  is  Antony  Leuwenhoek ;  and  when 
I  mention  this  name,  it  is  a  warrant  to 
this  Society,  and  to  every  one  to  whom 
the  literature  of  science  may  be  but 
slightly  known,  for  the  value  of  his 
observations.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
but  frur  to  state,  that  Dr.  Knox,  aware 
perhaps  of  the  loose  foundation  upon 
which  his  asserted  discovery  rests, 
takes  an  excepticm  to  any  evidence 
that  may  be  adduced  against  him,  in 
these  not  very  complimentary  terms : — 
**  I  am  aware,"  says  be,  •*  that  there  are 
many,  whose  regard  for  accuracy  in 
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statanents  being  eztrem^ 
Goarae  and  looae,  will  not  only  assert 
that  they  had  examined  the  stomach 
of  the  herring,  but  had  also  seen  its 
SmnL"— P.  516.  Notwithstanding  this 
civil  insinuation  of  mendacity  on  the 
part  of  those  who  presume  to  take  up 
a  contrary  opinion  to  the  DoctoTt  1  state 
with  confidence  the  testimony  of  Len- 
wenhoek. 

What  led  Leuwenhoek  to  the  in- 
vestiffatioii  of  the  food  of  the  hernng» 
wasue  circumstance  of  this  fish,  not 
very  ^in  ^ipeaiance,  having  the  in- 
testines cov€^  and  the  body  saturated 
with  &t,  while  other  sea  fishes,  how- 
ever thick  in  the  body,  secreted  none 
of  this  &tty  matter.  This  induced 
Urn  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
i9od  of  the  herripg ;  and  having  in- 
quired at  various  Bshermen  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  what  food  they  found 
in  die  stomach,  was  told,  as  any  in- 
quirer here  would  be  told,  <«se  nun- 
quam  uHmn  in  halecum  stomaoho  a«t 
intestinis  reperisse  dfenm."  (jE?piit  p. 
40,47.)  Notdiscooiagedat  thM,  be 
went  to  market  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  jNschased  a  few  heamm^ 
in  the  second  of  which  he  foona  a 
reddish  matteiv  which  he  discoveied 
by  the^  microscope  to  be  composed  of 
rounded  bodies,  scarce^  acted  idmq 
by  the  stomach.  The  same  bodies, 
wiuch  appwed  to  be  minute  sacs, 
were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  all  the 
herrings.  **  Hence  it  did  not  Aiipear 
to  Bie  ^QfSkkaMt"  says  Lenwenkiek, 
^tfaat  the  fishennen  should  coooeifia 
that  no  food  was  to  be  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  henin^,  because  they 
feed  on  animals  so  mmute,  and  not  in 
sufficient  ouanti^  at  a  time  to  distend 
the  stomacn,  as  we  see  in  other  fishes." 
*-*'  While  other  fishes  are  able  to  fill 
their  stomachs  so  as  to  coostitnte  a 
fifth  part  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  and 
the  ir^B^ments  of  the  food  remain  even 
for  days  in  this  viscus,  the  herring,  on 
the  conHaiy,  is  constantly  swallowing 
those  minute  animalcules  which  esci^ 
the  eye  of*  the  fisherman."  On  an- 
other occasion  Leuwenhoek  examined 
the  stomachs  of  henings  when  many 
had  spawned,  and  fouM  in  the  chyle 
and  intestines  the  ova  of  their  own 
species.    At  a  difibrent  period  he  found 


substances  which  he  conjectured  to  he 
veeetable;  other  sknder  oUoog  pat* 
ticles,  of  which  he  could  not  satisfao- 
torily  ascertain  the  nature ;  along  widi 
what  appears  fi:om  his  desciwtioQ  to 
be  a  minute  Asterias.  (i/.  EfisL  97, 
p.  62.) 

In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Lea> 
wenhoek's  statement,  there  is  now  od 
the  table  the  intestinal  canal  from  a 
salt  herring,  filled  with  half-digested 
ova  (Na  L)  And  in  two  other  spe- 
cimens (Nos.  2  and  8),  taken  tfaiBfliiiw 
mer,  ova  in  a  forward  state  of  de?^ 
opement  were  clearly  distinguinhahk. 
Whether  these  are  ova  of  the  hening 
or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Hie  result  of  Leuwenboek's  ioqasy 
was,  that  it  was  evident  to  him  fiat 
hemngs  not  only  fed  on  mumakvik^ 
mtftu/e  fidies^  or  asdli^  and  even  on 
their  own  ova,  but  abo,  when  pwMied 
by  hunger,  any  diing  they  met  wiA. 
(P.  58.)  Leuwenhoek  goes  en  to 
state,  that  considering  the  natore  cf 
the  food  and  the  shoals  to  be  fed,  tbne 
must  be  in  the  sea  incalculable  aom- 
bers  of  minute  animals,  beyond  what 
had  been  imagined.  In  another  place 
he  states  that  the  sandy  sboree  of  Hcl- 
land  abound  with  these  minute  critf- 
iaoea.  And  he  accounts  fx  the  show 
ofhonigsmovinff  to  dififerent  paiti « 
the  coast  by  attributing  their  preseooe 
to  the  jdenty  or  scarcity  of  food— **ia 
escam  congregantur  aqoile." 

Here  then,  the  food  of  the  bemBg 
is  ascertained,  by  one  of  the  moiA  flfi- 
cessful  investi^[Aon  of  the  arcaitt* 
nature,  to  consist  of  "  «r^gt«a  <wtmffl»» 
Id^  stae  otacsculos,"  and,  in  defimit « 
other  food,  be  ascertained  that  they  even 
swallow  die  ova  of  their  own  species. 
The  letter  which  containB  this  inij^ 
gation  is  dated  at  Delft,  in  HoOaod,  0 

January  160ai' 
The  next  writer,  of  those  which  have 

fellen  in  my  way,  who  mentioiis  p•^ 
ticularly  the  food  of  the  herring,  w  «* 
celebrated  Otho  Frederick  MiiWr, 
who  puUiehed  a  work,  entitled  **!»• 
tomortraca,  seo  Insecta  Testacea,  ■ 
4to,  at  Le^Kie  and  CopMihagen  » 
1785.  In  that  work,  he  describee  a 
species  of  Cyehps  under  the  namea 
pyctops  tof^r&rms,  which  he  save  ^ 
found  in  the  sea  of  Finmarck,  by  *» 


«  "  Atqne  ita  mihi  conspicnum  fait|  haleces  non  tantum  vesci  exiguis  P^L^ 
lis,  atqae  etiam  propriis  ovis,  sad  et  quodconqne  obvinm  urgente  necessi  > 
Tsrsas  atomacbum  demittere." 
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eeiebrated  Gnnn^  and 
•in  5tRtt  Drobadiontmt^*  by  himaelt 
in  nmnbefB,  in  the  itoinach  of  a  h«r- 
lingy  without  particoJarly  looking  iv 
tny  such  thinjr.  This  small  cnista- 
ceous  ammal  is  figured  by  Miiller  in 
Us  19th  plate,  fig.  7-^  Dr  Knox 
eoBfesses,  that  the  fragment  of  the 
animal  which  he  found  in 


tfas  stomftch  of  a  hening,  **  approaches 
jrery  neaxly  the  Cydopt  of  M.  Do- 
merfl ;"  and  beais  ^a  strong  noiem- 
ikmoT  to  the  animal  found  in  nom- 
beis  by  M&Der,  in  the  stomach  of  the 
same  species  offish. 

The  animal  r^iresented  by  MiiDer 
is  then  either  of  the  same  species  as 
Ifae'firagment  figured  l^DrKnoz,or 
il  is  not.  Ifit  Mofthesamespeciesi 
there  is  an  end  to  Dr  Knox's  claim, 
for  tfaii  veiygood  reason,  that  Mai- 
ler's work  was  puUished  in  1786,  and 
Dr  Knox's  sqiposed  disooveiy  was 
not  made  public  tiQ  1833.  Na^  more, 
MoDer  rerfers  to  a  previous  wnter  who 
had  discovered  this  animal  in  the  sea 
ofFimmarck  many  yean  before;  and 
he  himself  had  descnbed  it  under  the 
name  of  Cgelope  Ftnmorfctt,  in  the 
•  Zookffie  Danice  Prodromus,"  which 
was  pnblisbed  at  Copenhagen  in  1776. 
Hie  ^immortal  Gunner,"  whom  MoU 
ler  mentioiis  -as  its  first  desmber,  luid 
previoody  given  a  figure  of  the  animal 
m  the  ICith  vohmie  of  the  Copenhagen 
Trensactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  not  the 
same  animal  as  those  figured  by  Gun- 
ner and  M'dller,  then  it  must  assuredly 
be  a  firagment  of  one  <Hr  other  of  the 
minnte  cmstacea,  which,  along  with 
ether  minute  animals  and  ova,  are 
itated  by  Neucrantz  and  later  natn- 
tahsts  to  fonn  the  food  of  the  hening, 
and  which  abound  on  all  the  northern 
shores. 

How  the  Doctor  could  give  a  figure 
of  the  *^naiunU  meqf  theaduti^MU 
grtmn  animal^**  to  use  his  own  pfeon- 
astic  expression,  from  an  imperfect 
fragment,  he  does  not  explam ; — but 
the  deficiency  could  easify  be  supplied 
from  M&Der's  fiffure. 

The  next  wnter  I  notice  who  men- 
tJOBB  that  food  of  the  herring,  is  the 
odebrated  ichthyologist,  Maik  Elea- 
nr  Bkich,  who  beffun  to  pubhsh  his 
superb  work  on  fiuies  at  Beihn  in 
1785.  In  his  account  of  the  herring 
lia  thn  writes :  ««The  herring,  which 
k  so  often  eiqMsed  to  the  voracity  of 
other  ammals,  bekngs  itself  to  the 


cbfls  of  voradons  fishee.  It  livei. 
chiefiyon  minute  crabs"  {crustacea). 
** Neucrantz,"  says  he,  "has  found 
many  in  its  stomach  half  digested. 
Lenwenhoek  has  also  observed  ota  of 
Ji^ies  in  the  oasoohaffus.  It  alw  fee& 
on  wonm;  and  tne  fishermen  of  Nor. 
way  have  often  found  its  intestines 
filled  with  a  species  of  red  worm, 
which  they  call  roe-aal  When  the 
stomach  is  full  of  these  animals,  they 
believe  that  the  fish  is  diseased ;  but 
the  true  explanation  is,  that  these 
worms,  bemg  much  more  subject  to 
decay,  qxiQ  the  herring  before  it  is 
sahed."  Then  Bloch  explains,  on  the 
principle  of  the  known  ri^  digestioD 
of  the  heiring,  why  their  stomachs  are 
generally  found  empty  when  caufffat 
"Whoiever  the  fistemen,"  saysne, 
**  notice  these  •nim^liy  in  the  herrings 
they  aretaking,  they  leave  them  during 
some  time  in  the  water,  that  the  food 
may  be  entirely  digested,  and  the  fidi, 
of  course,  keep  better  when  salted."*- 
BUxh,  vL  p.  252, 253. 

It  is  necessary  hoe  to  mention  that 
the  modem  class  Crustacea^  in  which 
minute  crabs  and  Crimps  are  includ- 
ed, made  part  of  limueus'  great  class 
nvsECTA,  and  were  arranged  under 
the  ^cric  name  of  CVifKerbythat 
iUustnous  naturalist  The  term  worms 
rVBBMES)  of  the  same  author,  bes^es 
the  worms  properiyso  called,  includ- 
ed the  testaceous  as  well  as  naked 
moOusca^  and  zoophytes.  And  hence, 
by  an  the  writers  of  the  period  we  are 
considering,  the  terms  mtnute  croft j^ 
toorms,  end  insects  incbde  all  the 
animals  now  separated  into  divisions 
more  precise,  ana  more  accommodated 
to  the  extended  state  of  our  knowledge. 
Thus,  the  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps, 
dtc,  form  the  modem  class  Cbusta- 
CEA,  the  radiated  animals  are  arranged 
under  the  class  Echinqdbbmata,  and 
the  one-eyed  animals,  which  liniueus 
brought  together  under  the  generic 
term  MonoculuSf  are  now  included  in 
the  sub-dasB  Ektom sotraca,  a  term 
applied  to  them  byMiiUer.  A  great 
portion  of  the  animals  of  these  classes 
tbrm  generally  the  food  of  fishes,  and 
some  species  have  been  more  particn* 
kily  ascertained  to  be  part  of  the  food 
of  the  hening.  To  limit  its  food 
however^  to  this  or  that  species,  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  firagment,  or 
thousands  of  firagmeots,  at  one  season 
of  the  year  only,  and  on  one  particular 
^    1  pretty  neaiiy  80  pfaitofophical 
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as  the  candnnon  would  be,  from  the 
white  of  ail  egg  beiiiff  foimd  m  a 
single  human  stcxnach  met  breakftist, 
to  coodnde  that  the  race  lived  solely 
Hwn  eggs. 

But  to  return  to  the  roe-^uds. 
These  animals  seem  to  be,  if  not  the 
same,  at  least  very  neariy  approaching 
to  the  identical  food  which,  according 
to  Dr  Knox,  gives  the  herring  its 
value,  and  the  Dutch  th^  superiority 
m  ourinff  this  fish.  In  a  note  to 
Lacepede's  account,  of  the  herring, 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Bloch,  his 
ingenious  editor  adds  an  explanatioii 
in  regard  to  what  the  roe-^uU  d  the 
fisheraien  of  Norway  really  are.  1 
quote  the  passage.^— ^  These  are  not 
wotms,"  says  he,  ^but  minute  shrimpSf 
which  are  found  in  the  intestines  of 
the  herrinffs  fished  on  the  coasts  of 
KorwBj.  This  species  of  enutaceot 
described  by  M.  Fabricius  under  the 
name  of  Astacus  harengumt  and  which 
the  Norwegians  caD  aal  and  tU  aal^  is 
io  multiphed  doring  summer,  that 
thousands  of  these  animals  are  found 
fai  a  bucket  of  sea-water.  They  serve 
as  the  food  of  fishes,  and  pincipally 
of  the  herrings,  which  foUow  them 
wherever  they  direct  their  course, 
wherever  the  wind  or  current  drives 
tiwuL  M.  Stromn  attributes  to  the 
ejpes  of  these  shrimps,  winch  contain 
a  deep  red  fluid,  the  reddish  colour  of 
the  excrements  of  the  herrings,  a  tint 
W^ch  is  communicated  even  to  the 
belly.''— SoRfttm's  Buffcn^  voL  Ix^ 
p.  15. 

Lacepede,  in  the  same  artide,  says 
that  ««the  food  of  the  herring,  to 
which  it  owes  its  rich  and  agreeable 
taste,  consists  generally  di  ova  of 
JUhes,  mimUe  crabs    and  toorms." — 

M.  Fabridus,  the  author  alluded  to 
in  the  foregoing  extract,  published  his 
«« Species  Cise^orum"  in  1761.  His 
character  as  a  naturalist,  and  that  in  a 
department  peculiariy  his  own,  is  of 
the  very  first  order.  The  mmute 
shrimps,  which  were  ascertained  to 
fona  a  chief  part  of  the  food  6(  the 
herring  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  he 
thus  describes : — 

**  Astacus  harengym,  antennis  pos- 
tieis  bifidis  ponrectis,  rostro  siibuiato, 
ocdis  gioboan  nrommBntibuB.  Habi^ 
tat  in  Oeeano  NorwagicooopkNossime, 
faarengmn  et  gadorum  esca.**— -Vd.  L 
^511. 


^hs,  caoda  articalata  sdndata  v^ 
nssa.  Habitat  in  Oeeano  Norwamk 
Harengum   dbus  gratisBimDB.''-%Nd 
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Here,  I  take  leave  to  reoiark,  ire 
no  dod>tful  conjectures  upon  abatf^ 
digested  animal  of  ddnous  identity; 
but  sdentific  descriptions  of  theni- 
nute  or  microscopic  shrinq»  npoD 
which  the  heiring  was  known  to  ieed, 
enabling  fiiture  observers  to  ideatiff 
the  species. 

In  ahnost  all  of  the  herring  sto* 
machs  now  <m  the  table,  fra^neoti 
of  minute  Crustacea  were  found  m  eon- 
siderable  abundance.  There  were  evi- 
dently more  than  one  species. 

LatreiUe,  the  most  celdirated  of 
modem  entomologists,  m  his  Histoiy 
of  Insects,  Paris,  1796,  recoids  the 
Oammarusescaci  Fabridus  as  tiie  food 
c^  the  herring.  The  Astacus  ham' 
gum  of  the  same  author  he  refen  to  ft 
new  genus,  ilfym,  and  states  that  it  hai 
been  found  on  the  coast  of  fVance. 

In  the  Dietionaire  des  Sdenees  N^ 
tureOes,  and  under  the  head  Chuer, 
M-HippdyteCfoanetsaysofthe  her- 
ring,  "DsenourntifGPt/f  <fejpoi««% 
de  petUs  crabes,  et  devers,*'  (tX^) 
And  Bose,  in  the  •«  Nouveau  IMm^ 
noire  if  Histoire  NatureUe,**  sap^  **I1b 
yvreikt  de  petUs  poissonSydepetOscnO' 
tacesy  de  vers  marms^  de  moQusqni^ 
&JC  et  ilsservent  denourritnreiLtDai 
les  c^tacds,  et  k  tons  les  poiseooi  vo- 
races  qui  habitent  ies  m^mes  am 
qu»enx,'*— (XIV.  19a) 

In  Gmelin's  edition  of  the  fi^jftfam 
Natures  of  lonusus,  the  tnnalatioa  of 
which,  by  Dr  Turton,  publiebed  in 
18Q2,  it  was  certainly  in  Dr  Eixa^ 
power  to  have  consulted,  the  Astacus 
hsrenjgum  and  Gammarus  esca  d 
FabnduB  are  mentioned  as  the  food  of 
the  herring— the  last  spedes,  mdeed, 
^as  the  diief  food  of  herringB.'*— 
(III.  761.)  And  in  the  «*  British  Zoo- 
logy^  iA  r ennant,  not  unknown  to  Dr 
Knox,  if  we  may  judge  so  from  \m 
referrii^  to  this  wxirk,  thatezceDeol 
naturahst  says,  regarding  the  food  of 
the  herring,  •«  What  their  food  is  HMT 
the  Pde,  we  are  not  yet  informed; 
but  in  our  seas  they  feed  much  CO  the 
Oniicus  marifttu,  a  austace«iB  iMed, 
and  sometimes  on  their  ownfiy.  The 
herring  will  rise  to  a  fly.  Mrl^yvrv 
%Ba,  hi  the  Orkneys,  aseores  «• 
that  he  has  cai^t  many  thflUBBiidi 
with  a  common  Hoot-fly,  in  a  ^ 
hole  n  a  xivukt  into  idnoh  the  tide 
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He  cooBiBoiify  went  «t  tb»  iUl 
ofthetide.  Thaj wen yaaogSeh horn 
■xtoeigktiDeliM  in  IdogthJ'-^Pm^ 
m^mTAAB^    LoDdn812.) 

Tbe  Beferend  Qeoige  Low,  in  fait 
mtfaumoai  wock,  eratled  Natural 
Hiilorj  of  Oiknejr,  jmUiBhed  by  Dr. 
Leach  in  1818»  oonfinae  tiia  atate- 
oMDt  (pw  397);  and  Dr.  Macennoeh 
conoiwjratea  theaein  a  paper  pnUiBfaed 
in  fitaande's  Jovnal  of  Science  in 
1828.  •^When  they  (the  heniiVB) 
fint  arrive,  and  for  4e  appara^. 
poae  of  apawning,  they  are  not  in 
ihoak.  liiej  cannot  M  taken  in  neta 
iimp  their  dtepenkn.  Bat  theiiifll^ 
laaderetheo  fish  them  withafeather 
or  a  fly,  and  a  lod,  and  by  thia  very 
aaiiamg  Mieiy,  they  take  them  in 

aUeooeqiatioD;  aa  one  man  haa  been 
tiMB  kncmi  to  take  a  baird  and  a 
haK  or  about  1200  iah,  duang  the 
km  daya  thk  fiaheiy  laate.''— (XVL 
92L) 

Dr.  NeOk  in  a  liat  of  the  Firiiea  of 
tbe  Forth,  ptdbhahed  in  the  Weme- 
dan  TraneactiooB  in  1811,  atatea  hia 
famv  found  <«in  the  atomaeh  and 
mBOfpEagOB  of  a  lai||;e  female  herring 
no  feirar  than  five  young  herniiCB, 
(not  apraftB)  the  Vomer  pardy  &. 
foived,  the  othe»  entire.''  And  he 
adda,  that  ««when  in  Shetland  in 
180I»I  mat  with  peofife  who  had  oc 
eaaioBaDy  taken  hoiinsB  when  fiah* 
iag  for  pfltoeks  or  coal-fih  with  limpet 
but**— <L  545.)  I  myaelf  once  fouod 
ia  the  atomaeh  of  a  large  herring  two 
parttally  decayed  young  Miea  of  the 
mae  epeciee.  And  tl^  ia  now  on 
the  table  (Na  6),  a  stomach  of  a  her- 
ling  taken  this  aummer,  containiDg  a 
'  of  the  same  or 


£?. 


Sir  loim  Barrow,  in  tbe  article 
jPbftenet,  printed  in  tbe  Supplement 
to  the  Encycfepsdia  Bdtanmca,  givee 
it  aa  the  result  of  hia  inqmriea  that 
the  heniog  «<&ttenBontheatMirm«  of 
akrw^  and  other  marine  intectr* 
wUch  aboond  in  the  Northern  aeaa, 
(IV.  267).  And  Mr.  Wm.  Sooreaby 
alitoa  the  awanna  of  w^mUe  nmhum 
wlBBh  are  found  in  thoae  aeaa,  and 
even  eokni^  the  water,  aa  beyond 
flalfdatkwi  ««The  in-whalea  and 
ddphnr  (aaya  he)  ^  feed  pa^Mfy 
and  other  email  fafaea. 
a  the  anaHiw  eoncri, 
MMfeute,"  (Afttk 
L6«&)    ^'Qm,'' 


he,  ««the  whole  of  the  kiier 
depend  on  thoae  minute  bemga,  wbidi, 
until  the  vear  1816^  when!  first  en- 
toed  on  the  ezamittation  of  the  aea*> 
water,  were  not,  I  bdieve,  known  tp 
eziet  in  the  Pdar  aeaa.  And  thi»  we 
find  a  dependent  chain  of  exiatence^ 
one  of  the  amaUer  linka  of  widch  beii^ 
deatroyed,  the  whote  might  neeeamfly 
periah."— (1. 546.)     ^^ 

Dr.  MaceuDoeh  alao  atatea  tbe  mi. 
wte  mubute  to  fonnpartof  the  food 
of  the  herring,  on  tbe  coaato  of  Bri*. 
taxL  ^Amonff  that  food"  (aaya  he) 
•«we  may  redcon  the  maifiriif,  and 
other  anabgoua  marme  vermeSf  which 
are  product  in  aoch  abundance  in  aB 
theae  ahaUow  aeaa."— (Brmfa'^  Jour. 
iai2,XVL,  London,  1828.)  Andinthe 
volume  of  tbe  aame  Jounal  for  1829^ 
he  remaika-^««  If  the  atomacba  of 
theae  fiabea  are  widdy  examined,  th^ 
win  not  be  found  emp^,  though  we 
cannot  detect  eiganiaed  forma  in  thenv 
aa  we  find  entire  craba  in  the  atomadi 
of  a  ood-fiali.  Nor  ia  thia  aurpriain^ 
when  we  consider  how  anuGl  aS 
how  tender  tbe  tribea  of  marine  warmt 
and  inmetg  are,  and  how  rapid  ia 
the  digeative  power  of  fishes."-^ 
(QuarL  Journal  cf  Seienoe,  ISBO,  p. 

I  now  come  to  the  vokane  of  the 
Highland  Soeie^  tranaactkna  for  the 
year  1808,  wfaich  ia  referred  to  by 
Dr.  Knox  in  aupport  of  Ina  aaacition» 
that  pnor  to  hia  aasumed  diacovery  in 
1883,  tbe  food  of  the  herrmg  waa 
totally  unknown.  Before  stating  what 
thia  volume  containa  on  tbe  rabject, 
altbougfa  including  the  opinion  €i  a 
I^rofeaaor  of  Natural  Ifietoiy,  I  must 
take  leave  to  state,  that  aimposii^  the 
autbora  of  the  papers  m  tma  vamable 
work  to  have  decaded  that  tbe  food  (k 
the  herring  waa  to  them  totally  un» 
known,  yet  thia  dictum,  in  place  of 
proviiv  the  foot,  womd  oiut  have 
provef  their  ignorance  of  wnat  had 
been  previoushr  written  imon  theaulw 
je^  After  what  I  have  already  atated 
aa  to  the  numerous  authors  who  have 
mentioned  and  deacribed  the  food  of 
the  herring — not  even  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  KnoBc,  nor  Profoaaor  Rennie  of  the 
Kinff'a  Cdkge,  London,  cdebrated 
aa  mey  are  or  nunr  be,  can  weaken 
their  teaCanany.  lliey  may  chaoae  te 
afant  their  evea  in  aunabine  andfonqr 
it  to  be  dark.  The  onfy  inference  to 
be  dnvn  tem  .anah  atatflmnBta  ia 
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probatnre  of  the  ignomice  of  thofe  who 
make  them. 

Here  I  cannot  help  noticing  the 
iffnorance  of  the  natural  sciences  which 
this  vohmie  indicates  as  prevailing 
even  among  welL-informed  men  in 
other  respectsL  There  is  more  infor- 
mation regarding  the  natural  histoiy 
of  Hoe  herring  in  the  woric  of  Neu- 
crantz,  puhli^ed  150  ^ears  previouslf, 
than  is  to  be  found  m  these  papers. 
And  it  is  but  justice  to  my  learned 
friend,  Professor  Jameson,  to  say,  that 
it  is  only  since  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  natural  histmr,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Edinbuivfa  Museum, 
that  that  taste  for  the  study  of  nature 
in  tins  country  has  been  excited,  which 
has  led  tn  so  many  iqilendid  additions  to 
our  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  m  a  paper 
on  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  heriing, 
in  voL  iL  of  the  woik  referred  to,  and 
fdiom  Dr.  Knox  characterises  as  a 
<«strictlv  correct,  scientific,  and  candid 
person,^'  observes,  that  «*  he  had  exa* 
mined  the  stomachs  of  henings  at  dif- 
feient  seasons  of  the  year  without  find- 
ing in  them  any  sort  of  palpable  ali- 
ment"—(P.  274.)  "On  their  first  ap- 
pearance off  the  Lewis,  in  the  month 
of  July,  when  they  were  fiill  grown, 
and  very  fet,  nothing  appeared  in  their 
stcnnach  but  a  little  sfime."— (P.  276.) 
«*  During  the  residence  of  the  heningi 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  we  know  of  no 
food  tbey  use,  and  it  is  probaUe  they 
require  httle  or  none,  except  some  at- 
tenuated alimentary  matter  which  the 
sea-water  may  aflbra  them."— (P.  275.) 
M  We  think  it  not  altogether  improbable 
that  they  may  live  on  a  small  ^cies  of 
medusa,  or  some  similar  marine  animal, 
which  is  not  as  yet  known  to  naturals 
fets."— (P.27a) 

Here  Dr.  i^ox  confines  himself  in 
the  quotations  he  gives  firom  Dr.  WsJk- 
er's  paper,  to  extracting  such  sentences 
as  imply  the  food  of  the  herring  to  be 
totally  unknown.  But  this  is  not  the 
way,  were  the  matter  at  all  doobtful, 
to  arrive  at  a  just  conchision.  I  shall 
nve  the  sequel  of  the  passage  in  Dr. 
Walker's  wcvds  :— 

*^In  the  ocean,  to  the  north-w^ 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
most  northern  extremity  of  the  British 
idands,  a  vast  profiiBion  of  a  singular 
iiibstance  has  been  often  seen  floating 
on  the  SDT&ce,  and  that  by  skilfiil  ma- 
riners, who  were  also  convenant^  with 
tin  hefring  fisiwiiy.     The 


accounts  given  to  me  by  those  persons 
a^.-eed  in  this, — that  the  substance  con^ 
sists  of  separate  globules  of  a  roundiBb 
fiffure,  ana  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  reeem* 
bfes  blubber,  covers  the  surfece  of  the 
sea  to  a  great  extent,  and  makes  it  to 
appearance  as  if  covered  with  oil ;  that 
the  herrings  are  known  to  feed  upon  it; 
and  that  it  has  been  observed  in  ere^t 
profusion  to  the  north-west  d'She&nd) 
where  the  herring  shoals  existed  at 
the  thne,  bat  has  nowhere  dse  been 
seen  on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  If  this 
account,  given  hj  persons  of  observa- 
tion add  veracity,  is  admitted,  we  need 
be  no  longer  surprised  at  ^e  retreat  of 
the  herrings  to  those  tracts  of  the  notth- 
em  sea,  ndr  at  their  return  froax  thenoe 
in  a  fiiH-fed  and  &t  condition.  The 
substance  here  intimated  is  probably 
a  small  species  of  the  meohiM,  or  some 
similar  marine  ammal,  which  is  as  jet 
not  known  toj  natnralistB."— <IL  STOu 
27a) 

Dr.  Walker  seems  perfectly  right  in 
his  coi^ecture;  for  mt.  Scoresbv  and 
Dr.  MaccuDoch,  as  has  been  aheady 
remarked,  positively  mention  ^lecies 
of  meduste  as  the  food  of  the  herrinfl; 
The  former  states  theb  incalculam 
numbers  in  the  Ncurthem  seas  tinging 
the  water  fiur  miles,  and  gives  figures  of 
several  species;  and  the  latter  states 
that  he  has  seen  large  tracts  of  the 
Cornish  coast,  where  the  •^^ole  sea 
was  almost  a  mass  of  life,  from  the 
presence  of  these  and  other  marine 
animab." — (Jour,  qf  Science  far  1880^ 
p.  185.) 

In  tne  same  volume  is  a  paper  by 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  on  the  fisheries  oC 
Scotlant,  which  tends  to  corroborate 
the  feet  of  some  minute  species  of 
tneduscc  forming  the  food  of  the  her- 
ring in  certain  situations.  •*  Another 
article  of  their  food*'  (savs  he)  ^  is  an 
oozy  substance  at  the  bottom  of  tiie 
sea,  adapted,  it  would  appear^  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  for  that  parposa 
This  sometimes  appears  in  calm  wea- 
ther floating  on  the  snrfece,  in  the  form 
oi  small  g^bules,  at  which  fishermen 
have  observed  henings  to  sprmg  as 
trouts  do  at  flies."— <P.  814)  Ttoe 
floating  globules  were,  there  is  fittle 
doubt,  some  smaU  species  of  iiiaAtstB, 
or  kindred  animal,  such  as  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Walker,  and  mentioned  aa  the 
food  of  the  hening  by  Mr.  Scoresby 
andDr.MaccnOoch;  and  goes  to  prove, 
in  addition  to  what  is  stated  by  tbose 
writen,  tiiat  minate  moDuico«  am* 


food  of  tlie 
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in 


pcxtkni  of  die 
IB  particDlar  aea*- 


A  rtonnffh  d  a  hening,  eaiiglit  m 
the  Frith  of  Fbrth  this  fammer  (1887), 
miitaiiiing  thk  epecim  of  twd,  is  on  toe 
table,  NaT. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  further  atatee,  that, 
^'inreaaidto  the  food  of  thehminf, 
iihaa  t>een  frequently  obaeryed  that 
the  lannll  fry  aaeh  their  imtriliuii  out 
of  the  marine  aijgrxe,  or  from  aome  mat- 
ler  adhen^  to  them."  Tfaia  obatr- 
iratioo  ia  b<me  out  by  the  fuX  of  many 
marine  animalB  depoeitini^  their  ova 
4B  the  aea-weed,  and  by  i&  foctof  ova 
of  fiabea,  and  even  tboae  of  their  own 
,  being  fomid  in  the  atomach  of 
ring.  Mr.  Mackenria  alao  men- 
I  that  •«ithaa  been  aacertained  by 
tiiat  heningBwin  awaDow 
a  dear  nnbaited  hook,  aaeh  aa  ianaed 
lorcatdui^  haddocka,  when  tied  to  a 
faeiMB;  a deviee  wUch baa  been oA- 
m  aixtwrfuBy  adopted  whan  the  her- 
n^g  ftriwry  ia  earned  on  in  deqi  water, 
■  Older  to  diaoofver  the  anival  of  the 
Aoala.  It  aeema  eectain,  therefore, 
that  the  heningB  take  theae  hooka  for 
anch  aimnaleaiea  aa  they,  at  leaat,  aome- 
tanea  feed  mpetL^'^lt  81S,  814) 

In  the  aame  vofame  ik  a  paper,  by 
te  Rev.  Jamea  Headriek,  on  tbeMi. 
erieaof  Scotland,  whidi  Dr.  Knox  baa 
alao  qooled  aa  proving  the' food  of  the 
heiTii^  to  be  mdoiown.  Bat  aa  the 
Doctor  haa  only  given  a  portion  of 
Ibe  naragr^  on  Aa  awjBtt,  and 
foonoed  on  It  aa  a  diatinct  prepoaidon, 
ttianeoeaaaiy  togive  the  whole  atate- 
metA  mconneetian.  ••With  lenrd 
to  their  mode  of  foelmg,'*  eaya  Ifr. 
Headridc,  <«it  ii,  in  dl  prdbabili^, 
annilar  in  the  aahnon  and  the  honing, 
laoppoae  they  live  chiefly  on  wtter, 
€ni  onmnaU  imects  Mkickdbovndboik 
mAe  miandmriven,  I  have  been 
told  of  the  fry  of  onaDer  ftihea  fomid 
in  the  itnmacha  of  sahnon;  bntaoch 
ioaleneea  never  oecmred  to  me,  and 
I  never  heard  of  aarf  animal  being 
fond  in  the  ationiach  of  a  hemng.'* 


Here  Dr.  Knooc'a  qnotatfon  atope,  leat 
the  exdanation  which  follows  mi(ritt 
lenen  the  vahie  of  his  aasnmedaia* 
covery.  But  Mr.  Headrick  continnaa 
thua:— ^Thifl,"  aaya  he,  ^may  be 
owing  to  the  atrang  dignestive  powen^ 
which  ^eedily  convert  into  chyle  the 
food  received  into  the  atomach.  In 
aH  the  eaperiaaenta  I  have  heard  nar- 
rated,  witn  a  view  toaacertaia  on  what 
the  henrmg  feeda,  it  appeared  thst  a 
conaiderable  time  waa  allowed  to  dapae 
between  its  being  killed  and  cut  im. 
Now,  ancb  au  experiment  ia  not  ha. 
In  man  and  other  animala  the  power 
of  the  gui^  juice  ia  known  to  con- 
tinue after  death,  ao  aa  not  only  to  h- 
quify  the  cootenta  of  the  atomach,  but 
even  to  corrode  the  aUanach  itaelL— 
The  only  wvj  to  know  on  what  a  her- 
ring feedi,  ia  to  cot  it  ip  immediatefaf 
afterkhaaeiqoyeda  ftdlmeaL  Bou 
the  aalmon  ano  the  herring  lei4>  at 
fliea  and  etfaar  winged  inaecta."— 
TroHB.  High.  i8oc^444,  445. 

In  regaid  to  what  ia  atated  by  Jk» 
Walker  and  Mr.  Headrick  aathebr  own 
opinion,  that  opinion  ia  corroborative 
Of  what  had  been  before  diaooveredaa 
^athefoedefthehemto  Aatotbehr 
ignorance  or  what  had  been  previouB^ 
merved  and  leoorded  upon  tfabaub- 
ject,  I  camot  preteaid  to  aoeount  Bst 
their  waotef  knowledge  by  no  meaip 
provea,inthe  fooeof  evidence  to  mia 
ooatrary,  that  aaofa  knowledge  did 
not  enat  I  am  aware  that,  from  the 
intemqition  of  intanowae  occaaioned 
by  tiie  vrara  of  the  Fkenoh  Revohw 
tion,  there  waa  difioulty  in  getting 
books  from  the  Comment ;  and  a  gieat 
degree  of  ignorance  aeema  to  have  pre- 
vaSed  tn  Scodand  aa  to  the  progroaa 
of  the  natural  aciances  in  foreign  eoim> 
triea,  and  even  in  England.  Butfor 
Dr.  KnoK  and  Ptofeasor  Rennie  there 
ianottheaame  eicuae;  andtheonfy 
conclnaion  that  can  be  ^wn  from  the 
atatamenta  of  thoae  gentlemen  is,  that 
when  they  penned  them  they  were  not 
awaie  oc  what  had  been  previo«Hiy 


IL— Food  op  ibk  Salmon.^ — (8almo  SoUar^  Lm,) 

laowcome  to  the  third  point,  on  ofDr.  Knoz'apaper.    Dr.  Knox's  aa- 

iriaeb  I  Inve  to  make  a  few  oberva-  aertions,  however,  are  aa  coi^dently 

lioiM^  tending  to  ahow  that  the  food  made  with  regard  to  his  diacovery  of 

fiftkesalmoDwaapeifootlyweil  known  the  food  of  the  aalmon,  as  they  were 

to  Naturalkrte  before  the  pphticatkn  withr^gaidtotiiefoodofthe  herring, 
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show, 


and,  as  I   sfaall   endeaYOOr  to 
equfldlv  unfounded. 

M  Tne  nature  of  the  food  of  the  her- 
ring, Coregonus,  and  sahnon"  (says 
he),  "  was  not  to  be  stumbled  on  by 
accident  I  feel  happy  in  having  to 
o^r  it  as  a  direct  result  a(  patient  sci- 
entific enquiry."— rP.  463.) 

«« As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
inquiry,  it  being  unnecessary  to  cite 
more  here,  I  eSaJl  content  myself  with 
quoting  apassage  from  a  yeiy  recent 
work  (18313^  on  natural  history.  The 
Complete  An^er  of  Izaak  Walton — 
edited  by  Mr.  Rennie,  Professor  of 
ZoolcvY,  King's  Cdlege,  London^— 
In  16^  Wa£on  found  nothing  in  the 
stomach  of  the  Fovdigetrout ;  and  in 
a  note,  in  the  year  1883,  Mr.  Rennie 
.  adds,  «« The  same  is  true  oi  the  sal^ 
moo,  wMch  has  neyer  any  thing  be- 
sides a  yellow  Jluid  in  his  stomach 
when  caught"---(P.  467.) 

"  The  true  sahnon  prefers  a  peculiar 
kind  of  food,  the  ova  of  the  Echmoder' 
mata,  and  takes  with  great  reluctance 
any  other." 

««When  the  sahnon  first  takes  to 
the  estuary  and  to  the  river,  whether 
beyond  or  within  the  influence  of  the 
tide,  he  does  not  feed,  unless  the  es- 
_  tnary  should  happen  to  contatin  this 
jpeci/iuir  Hiki^yoodL"— (P.  468.) 

*«Ihave  opened  the  stomach  (^  a 
fish  killed  by  the  poacher  in  the  month 
ojf  October,  nearly  100  miles  firvHn  the 
ocean,  with  the  peculiar  food,  and  none 
else,  in  the  intestine&"---(P.  47a) 

This  peculiar  /xx^— on  reading  the 
first  part  of  his  paper,  Dr.  Knox  re- 
stricted to  the  ova  of  the  Eghdiodeb- 
HATA,  and  nothing  else. 

The  genera  of  the  first  order  of  the 
class  are  Asterias,  Encbiaus,  Ecm- 
xus  of  Ijnnsus.  and  Hoix>thubll-— 
But  only  one  species  of  the  first  genus, 
Asterias  gjacialisy  is  particularly  men- 
tioned as  aflSnrdinff  this  food ;  and  we 
are  notinformed  how  the  ova  of  this 
genus,  when  separated  finom  the  ani- 
mal, is  to  be  distiiufuished  fimn  that  of 
the  other  genera  ofthe  order.  It  would 
be  information,  indeed,  to  learn  that 
Encrini  were  so  abundant  <m  our 
coasts,  that  their  spawn  afibrded  the 
salmon  its  peculiar  food.  On  read- 
ins  the  second  portion,  he  added  an- 
other article  to  the  salmon's  bill  of 
&re  in  •«<oine  (f  the  cnutacea,**  But 
in  the  abstract  drawn  up  by  himself, 
the  food  is  limited  to  tne  Eckmoder- 
maiOt  as  if  these  anioiaJs  deposited 


their  spawn  at  aS  seasons,  and  ia  Bot- 
ficient  quantity,  to  feed  the  family  of 
British  sahnon.  There  is  not  a  doubt, 
that  if  Dr.  Knox  had  examined  the  sto- 
machs of  sahnon  at  difierent  periods, 
and  on  difierent  stations,  he  would  not 
only  have  found  the  ova  of  the  star- 
fish (for  that  is  the  only  echinoder- 
matous  animal  stated  as  supplying 
the  peculiar  food),  but  also  the  star- 
fish itself  the  smaller  Crustacea,  and 
the  small  fishes  which  abound  on  the 
coasts  whidi  sahnon  fi^uent  But  of 
this  afterwards. 

In  the  years  1824  and  182&,  a  Com- 
mittee ofthe  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  investi^te  the  modes  of 
canying  on  the  principat  salmon  fidv- 
eries  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  purpose 
of  fiiaming  an  ^t  oi  Parliament  that 
shoukl  regulate  that  fishery,  for  the 
advantage  ofthe  river  and  coast  [ro- 
prietors  and  the  public.  .A  valoahte 
Dody  of  evidence  was  thus  pcocored 
regarding  the  habits  <^  the  saknoa ; 
the  peridi  of  its  ascending  the  diftr- 
ent  riverB  for  the  purpose  of  epawn^ 
hag ;  the  deposition  of  this  ova  m^  tbB 
spawning  beds;  the  descent  of  the 
young  to  the  sea ;  and  the  food  of  Ubs 
fiahlKith  in  the  sea  and  in  rivers,  dsc 
But  thoneh  this  inquiry  v^as  made  with^ 
great  abStv  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, ana  although  the  witnesses  ex» 
amined  included  practical  fishermen, 
tacksmen  of  fisheries,  river  and  shore 
proprietors,  and  scientific  men  of  the 
first  eminence.  Dr.  Knox,  upon  what 
principle  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
characterises  the  results  of  the  whole 
minutes  of  evidence  as  **  below  criti- 
cism"— (P.500);— "the  persons  of. 
fering  the  testimony  and  evidence, 
without  any  exception,  incompetent  to 
the  task,  the  oreater  part  being  the 
evideiice  of  individuals,  to  whom  it 
would  be  impossible  even  to  explam 
the  care  and  predsion  and  extent  of 
direct  evidence,  requisite  to  airive  of 
a  correct  jBcientifiic  conclusion  "—(P. 
500) ;  ana  **  none  vms  found,  throng 
out  their  most  extended  inquiry,  who 
could  <^r  a  rational  ccmjecture 
(founded  on  &cts)  personally  known 
and  understood  (the  resuU  of  posi- 
tive research,  by  a  competent  nahtrtd- 
ist  and  fkysioU^t),  as  to  the  food  of 
the  sahnon,  its  habitat  while  in  tiie 
ocean,  audits  feeding  ffround." — (P. 
406.)--The  whole,  in  mxt,  is  **sii 
inexiricable  mass  (f  confusion  ani  et- 
fw,"— (P.468.) 
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AMff  the  wibienes  whoie  evi- 
toce  is  thus  chanctensed,  are  Sir 
Humphiy  Devy,  fi&r  Hemy  Fuse, 
ViecouDt  Forbes,  Mr.  Bofinif  Rice— > 
Sr  Geoi;ge  Rose,  ICr.  liooie  Dnm* 
iBood,  Gmse  Hqraith,  juo^  William 
Stepben,  (^oi^  litde,  John  Halh- 
daj,  Mondoch  Mackenzie — and  our 
ttOBt  leqtectable  and  learned  aaw)- 
ciitefl,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  and 
James  Jardine;  beaidee  nmneroua 
atber  edncated  and  reapectable  men, 
nuiy  of  whom  had  qwnt  the  best  jiart 
of  their  lives  in  the  dai^  observation 
of  the  fisheries  of  saimoo,  in  different 
puts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
usaa  of  these  individual  were  war- 
not  to  the  public  that  thev  were  com- 
petent to  form  a  rational  comecture ; 
tfaeir  sources  of  infonnation,  that  they 
were  capable  (^  giving  direct  evidence ; 
tod  their  education  and  rank  in  Hfe 
voe  warrant  in-  their  pnssfwsing  at 
kttt  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
teftimoDy.  And  when,  on  the  other 
huid,  it  is  considered  that  what  is 
teamed  the  natural  histocj  of  the  sal- 
DQD  in  this  memoir,  is  rested  on  a 
aogle  experknent,  made  in  a  hurried 
viat  to  a  salmon  river — and  the  nature 
of  the  food  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
phces  peremptorily  determined,  from 
ont^  m  one  or  two  stomachs  at  one 
jentM  i$  the  year^  and  at  one  station, 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  least 
msant  in  the  nature  of  testimony  to 
uj  on  which  side  the  incompetency 
VIS  likely  to  be  found. 

Hafiw  made  these  preliminary  re- 
aaiks,  I  now  inxxseed  to  show,  from 
these  much  abue'^  *'  Minutes  of  Evi^ 
deaoe,"  and  other  sources,  that  the 
dums  of  the  author  of  the  memoir  as 
A  discoverer,  rest  merefy  on  Ins  own 
useitiQiis;  and  that  the  main  pcunts 
^oa  wbkh  he  claims  merit  were  just 
v  wen  known  be£»e  the  appearance 
of  hn  memoir  as  since  that  period. 
In  this  case,  however,  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  sodety  wiith  manv  quotations 
6«n  wiitere  on  natural  nistory  as  to 
4ie  food  of  the  salrnod?  either  when  in 
t^seaor  when  found  in  rivers.  The 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
||[tbe  House  of  CommoDS  narrows 
urn  inqubyas  to  tins  point;  and  1  shall 
thereiQie  avail  myself  of  thie  evidence 
^  ccnoborate  what  has  beeo  previous* 
7  iUted  on  the  subject 

PtofosBor  Rennie,  of  the  King's 
CoBege,  Lmdoii,  it  haibeen  statedt 


fauud  nothing  in  the  stomach  of  the 
sahnonbut  a  ^  yeOow  Jliiid ;'' kud  Dr. 
Knox  asserts  that  this  0{nnion  must  be 
•«quite  peculiar  to  Professor  Roonie, 
as  he  knew  of  no  author  in  which  such 
a  hd  is  mentioned."  But  this  fret  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  learned  professor, 
notwithstandiitt  Dr.  Knox's  assertion 
that  it  is  so ;  rar  it  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  Sir  Humphrv  Davv's  work, 
entitled  Saimomia,  published  a  year 
before  Professor  Ronnie's  Walton  ap- 
peared.  And  stranger  still,  this  book 
IS  quoted,  and  a  passage  from  the  veiy 
page  in  which  the  ^  ydhw  fluids*  w 
mentioned,  animadverted  on  by  Dr. 
Knox.  The  foflowing  is  the  pas- 
sage : — ^  The  stomach  of  the  salmon, 
you  perceive,  contains  nothing  but  a 
little  yeOow  JhM;  and  though  the  sal- 
mon is  twice  as  large,  do^  not  ex- 
ceed much  in  toMe  that  of  the  trout"— 
(P.  129 — And  again,  in  the  following 
page — ^  I  have  opened  ten  or  twelve, 
and  never  found  any  thing  in  their  sto- 
machs but  tape-worms  bred  there,  and 
some  yellow  Jltad ;  but  I  believe  this 
is  generally  owing  to  their  being  caiwfat 
at  the  time  of  meir  migration,  wEen 
they  are  travelling  from  the  sea  up- 
wards, and  do  not  willii^ly  foad  them* 
selves  with  food.  Their  digesticm  ap- 
pears to  be  very  quick." — (Sa^ifioma, 
&ldOL)  *  In  corroboration  of  Sir 
umphry  Davy's  remarks  as  to  kes 
food  bemg  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  salmon  at  the  period  of  its  annual 
migration,  I  may  mention,  that  more 
thim  one  naturalist  has  noticed  the 
fftct,  that  as  the  generative  organs  in- 
crease much,  there  seems  less  disposi^ 
tion  in  fishes  to  feed»  and  that  their  sto- 
mach in  .such  cases  is  generally  found 
empty,  or  neariy  sa  John  Mompennie, 
also,  in  his  description  of  Scotland, 
published  m  1612,  mentions  what  T 
nave  no  doubt  was  a  fluid  of  the  same 
nature,  though  he  does  not  mention  its 
colour ;  for,  savs  he,  •«  Finally,  there 
18  no  man  that  knoweth  readily  where- 
on tins  fish  hveth,  for  never  was  any 
thing  yet  found  in  their  bellies,  other 
than  a  tfctcfc  s2tm  ikumour." 

Accordhuf  to  BkMsh,  (v. 245),  <«the 
sahnoD  feeds  on  liitle  fishes,  insects, 
and  wonns."  According  to  Lacejiede^ 
it  *<lives  on  iMetrto,  worm*,  ana  the 
fry  4  fiAe*:'  (JTut  NaL  de$  PmM^ 
mme,  ziL  185.)  According  to  Bose^ 
••it  is  upon  meets,  woniM,  aad  jmaV 
/s^  that  it  feeds."  (iVoico.  DkL 
251.)     Hyppolyta      Cfoqaet 
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gtates  that  it  feeds  vfoa  worwuSf  irmeU, 
gnd  smaUJi^ies;  ana  in  Tuiton's  trans- 
lation of  GmeHn's  editkn  of  the  fi^ 
Igma  NiaturWf  the  eabiiOQ  is  said  to 
«« ioed  on  Jidles,  loormi,  and  tsueds." 
<«  It  is  evident^"  says  Pemiant>  •«  that 
at  times  tbek  food  is  both  fish  and 
wonns;  for  the  angler  oses  both  with 
good  success ;  as  well  as  a  hige  gaudv 
artificial  ftjf  which  probal^  the  fish 
mistekes  tor  a  gay  LtftsfittJo,  or  dra- 
gonpfly."  (BriL  ZooL  iiL  387); 
and  Dr.  Fleming  states  that  •«  their  m- 
Tonrite  food  in  the  sea  is  the  sand^eeV* 
(BriL  AninuOsj  170.)  Dr.  Flemiog's 
means  of  knowledge  I  may,  in  passing, 
remark,  were  a  reodence  o^  I  believe, 
fifteen  years  within  sight  of  extensive 
salmon-fiEheries  <ki  X&  Frith  of  Tay, 
and  an  extensive  and  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  branches  of  British 
Zoology.  And  it  may  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  contemptuous  allusions 
|iy  Dr.  Knox  to  that  deservedly  eminent 
individual,  to  say  that  his  writings  are 
referred  to  as  authoritative  by  almoit 
evcoy  author  who  treats  of  the  subjects 
which  have  been  iOustiated  by  his  pen. 

It  is  necessary  asain  to  mention, 
that  by  insects^  in  ttiese  pasages,  is 
meant  the  class  of  animalfl  induded 
imder  that  name  by  Linnaeus,  which 
extended  to  all  annmoee  animals ;  and 
the  whde  modem  dass  CrustacoBy  in- 
duding  minute  crabs,  shrimpe^  drc, 
as  weU  as  the  divisions  d  Enchmpder-' 
fitata  and  Entomoatraea,  By  toarms 
is  also  meant  the  dass  Vermes  of  Lb- 
UBUs,  which  inclnded  not  only  the 
naked  but  testaceow  MoUusca;  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  these  extended 
classes  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
writers  ef  the  period  are  to  be  undeN 
stood. 

Later  writers  confirm  the  observa* 
tioDs  of  the  dder  authors  as  to  the 
feodofthesahnon.  ThusBlr.  Yeir^ 
IB  his  Histonrof  the  Br^3sh  Fishes,  pub- 
Ikhed  in  1^  has  the  following  pas- 
sum  rehklive  t6  the  food  of  this  fish— 
•*Fal)er,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 
Fishes  of  Iceland,  remarks,  *me  com- 
mon  salmon  feeds  on  small  fishes  and 
various  small  marine  animals.'  Dr.  Fle- 
ming says,  *Tbeir  &v0inte  food  in 
tiieseaisthesemdM;'  andlmfsel^'* 
■ays  Mr.  YarreH,  **  hirve  taken  the  re- 
mains  of  S0nii-l8tmcefi!om  the  stomach. 
Sir  William  JanBne  says,"  contiaaes 
Mr.  Yandl,  ««*iDtheiiGrthofSather. 
bad  a-  mode  of  fisfamg  for  safanea  is 
■occeMfiiBy    fradieed  k 


the Inihs,  where sand-eeli  arensedas 
a  bait  A  line  is  attached  to  a  ham 
or  bladder,  and  allowed  to  float  witt 
the  tide  up  the  nanow  estoaiieB.  The 
sahnonare  also  said  to  be  occasiaDaflf 
taken  at  the  lines  set  for  haddocki^ 
baited  with  sand-eels.  Atthemootfai 
ci  rivers  they  will  rise  fretAf  at  the 
artificial  fly  within  fiffy  yardi  of  the 
sea;  and  the  common  earth  worm  is  a 
deadly  bait  for  the  dean  sahnon.  Al 
theoUier  marine  salmon  are  known  to 
be  very  voracious;  and  there  is  no- 
thmg  in  the  structure  of  the  month  or 
strong  teeth  d  the  common  aatanaB 
to  warrant  us  to  suj^iose  that  there  ie 
amr  material di^rence  mtheirfooi'** 
(Yd.  ii.,  p.  la)  •«  Several  oh. 
servers,"  adds  Mr.  YarreD,  •*  hive 
borne  testimony  to  the  partial  of  the 
sahnon  to  the  sand-launce  as  food,  and 
I  have  a  record,  bv  an  angler,  of  sal- 
mon cauefat  in  the  Wye  by  a  minnow." 

-(P-ia)  ^    ^ 

Ho  much  for  the  statements  of  sys- 
tematic writers  as  to  the  food  of  the 
sahnon.  I  shall  now  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  papers  in  the  eecond 
volume  of  the  IfigUand  Sodety 
Transactions,  regarding  the  sahnon 
fisheries  of  ScoCIum),  as  to  the  food  of 
the  salmon.  In  fteeh  water,  accori- 
ing  to  Dr.  Wdker,  ««little  is  found  in 
the  stomach  exe^  slime,  or  sooe 
half^Hgested,  and  some  ha&intire  in- 
sects. It  is  probable  that  they  receive 
in  the  sea  a  more  copious  food,  and  oft 
db^rent  kind;  but  the  ptecise  naton 
of  this  food  is  unknown,"  i  e.  to  Doctor 

Walker.— (P.  864) 

Mr.  John  l&dcense  says,  ^U  a 
probable  they  live  on  the  fijt  or  yovV 
cf  oiher  fskeK  It  is  wedl  known  that 
wheninfoesh  water,  they  feed  oasm- 
makuksy  flkSi  small  iroulSt  du»"-H^' 
884)  . 

Mr.  Alexander  Morrison  says,  "i 
have  taken  sahnoa  within  fiood-nm 
some  of  which  had  two^and  othen  three 

fiilUised  herrings  in  their  stoaiaca 
When  salmon  enter  riven,  where  m 
a  small  quantity  of  the  fty  of  ^^^i^ 
which  ttey  usukSy  feed)  » to  be  km 
thejr  evidendy  become  worse  hi  me 
ooiiiMoftwen^4Mrhoan.  Promtlna 
it  maybe  intend,  that  sahnon  not  ob^ 
rsqaire  a  considerable  quanti^ra "^ 
bst  that  their  stomaclM  diesobe  It  aft 

vsnr  short  period."— (P.  aaZL),     ^ 

Mr.   Archibald    DmmmaA   «» 

statmg  that  Tdien  in  the  river  they  •« 

nay  thiBf  with  vorafliqr,  aotiotf  ■» 
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oommoD  aayiDg  of  the  fishermen,  that 
nodiing  is  ever  iouad  in  their  stomacli. 

In  these  papets  there  is  only  one 
&ct  stated,  on  the  personal  knowledge 
of  one  of  tlie  writers,  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  has  himself  taken  from  their  sto- 
machs full-sized  herrings.  The  others 
ooly  state  their  cor\jectures  ot  opin- 
ioQs.  None  of  them  refer  to  pre- 
vious writers,  either  British  or  foreign, 
OQ  the  natural  history  of  the  Salmon. 

I  now  turn  to  the  minutes  of  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  the 
Houee  of  Commons,  for  &cts  upon  the 
subject  of  the  food  of  the  salmon.  In 
the  Report  of  1824,  John  Halliday 
gives  his  evidence  as  to  their  food  in 
these  words : — **  I  have  had  thousands 
of  them  dissected,  when  I  have  seen 
small  fish  in  their  stomachs.*  I  have  seen 
thousands  offish  opened  in  the  boiling- 
bouse,  and  I  have  seen  small  things  luce 
a  tcformy  and  skeddens,  in  the  stomach 
of  the  salmon,  or  a  small  fish  like  a 
•ttiuwnr."— (P.  90.)  »*I  have  ob- 
served more  of  this  worm  and  small 
sM-fisk  in  those  fish  we  get  from  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  sea-shore." — lb. 

Mr.  Moir  states  the  chief  food  of  the 
salmon  to  be  scmd-eels,  *<  As  all  the 
fish  were  cut  up,"  says  he,  »*  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  preserved  in  a  fresh 
state,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing their  stomachs.  I  never  could  de- 
tect food  of  any  kind  in  the  stomachs 
of  salmon  taken  in  the  upper  river- 
fishipgs;  whereas  those  taken  in  the 
sea  were  fr^uently  gorged  with  food, 
which  was  pnncipally  sand-eels'^*  **  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  salmon  fre- 
quent the  fiat  sands  between  the  Don 
and  Ythan  for  the  purpose  of  feeding ;" 
and  ^  a  very  successfrd  stake-net  fish- 
ery is  carried  on,  on  the  sands  at  Mus- 
sdburgfa,  and  another  at  Aberladv. 
These  sands  abound  with  sand-eels, 
the  one  station  vs  thirty,  the  other 
forty  miles  from  a  spawnmg  river." — 
(import,  1825,  p.  171, 172.) 

This  last  gentleman  is,  I  conceive, 
(ksr  Dr.  Knox  very  prudently  does  iM>t 
mention  his  name),  the  person  whom 
lie  accuses  ofmakmg  the  statement  I 
liaveread,  '*in  open  defiance  of  truth 
and  daily  observation,"  when  he 
averred,  on  his  own  knowledge,  that 
the  sand-eel  f<»ined  a  principal  part  of 


the  salmon's  food.  But  Mr.  Moir  is 
not  singular  in  his  opinion;  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  fleming  asserts  the  same  feet 
firom  his  own  knowledge ;  and  on  the 
evidence  of  these  two  gentlemen  alone, 
the  feet  of  the  salmon  feeding  much  on 
sand-eels  mi^ht  at  once  be  admitted. 

Dr.  Knox  is  equally  virulent  against 
another  person,  whtom  he  does  not 
name,  for  asserting  what  was  consis- 
tent with  his  own  knowledge,  that  he 
had  seen  small  fishes  in  the  stcMuachs 
of  the  thousands  of  salmon  opened  in 
the  boiling-house.  He  alludes,  I  pre- 
sume, to  Mr.  Halliday,  in  these  terms : 
— **One  practical  fisher  and  tacks- 
man of  sabnon  fisheries  of  vast  extent, 
was  so  ignorant  of  every  feet  in  na- 
tural history,  that  he  mistook  tne  tape- 
worm (a  parasite  infesting  certain 
parts  of  the  intestinal  tube  of  the  sal- 
mon) for  the  food  of  the  salmon."  (P. 
409.)  The  inference  Dr.  Knox  wishes 
to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
(granting,  for  the  sake  oi  aivumenti 
that  it  is  as  he  states  it),  is,  &at  Mr. 
Hallida]^*s  evidence  as  to  food  is  eood 
iar  notliing,  because  he  saw,  wiAout 
knowing  it  was  so,  a  tape-worm 
amongst  the  small  fishes  in  the  sto- 
machs of  the  salmon  opened.  But 
this  is  neither  feir  to  Mr.  Halliday  nor 
r^t  in  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
ofthe  feet  of  fishes,  and  a  worm  being 
found  in  the  stomachs  alluded  to^  fi^ 
it  is  a  common  occurrence;  and  Mr. 
Halliday  may  be  quite  right  as  to  the 
plain  matter  of  feet,  when  he  states 
what  he  had  seen,  while  his  opinion 
as  to  this  feet  or  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances, may  be  disregarded.  But  no 
one  can  mistake  Mr.  Halliday's  des- 
cription of  the  worm  alluded  to,  who 
had  ever  seen  one.  He  describes  it 
as  like  a  **crimDed  straw."  If  this 
rule  were  appliea  generally  to  Dr. 
Knox's  own  paper,  there  would  be 
found,  I  am  afiraid,  e^ence  of  deficient 
information  sufficient  to  discredit  the 
whole  of  his  statements. 

In  ordinary  cases,  where  an  obser- 
ver  states  a  feet  as  coming  under  his 
own  observation,  any  opinion  he  may 
form  upon  that  feet  is  a  separate  thing 
from  the  met  itself,  ana  does  not 
necessarily  detract  from  its  truth. 
Others,  better  informed,  may  draw  a 


*  The  roecimen,  No.  3,  now  on  the  table,  contains  the  vertebral  remains  of 
tome  small  fishes.  The  same  specimen  contains  in  its  intestinal  canal  the  tape- 
worm which  is  usually  foond  tneie. 
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completely  opposite  infsrence  from  the 
same  premises.    Suppose,  for  instance, 
(and  I  state  the  incident  as  it  was  re- 
lated in  the  CowmU  newspaper,  a  few 
years  ago),  a  large  trout  to  be  caught 
m  the  Canal,  in  a  neariy  exhausted 
state,  with  a  frog  mounted  upon  its 
hack,  and  that  the  said  trout  was  in- 
jured in  the  neck,  opposite  the  frog's 
mouttv— might  not  the  learned  doctor, 
Hke  the  narrator  of  the  circumstance 
in  the  newspaper,  very  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  frog  was  in  the  act  of 
devouring  the  trout?    And  suppoeong 
the  breed  of  frogs  to  be  of  national  im- 
portance, and  their  food  a  grave  mat- 
ter   of  philosophical    inquiry,   would 
not  this  fact  be  considered  as  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  nature  of  their 
aliment,  however  difierent  from  the 
frog's  habits,  and  direct  evidence  that 
the  reptile    had   taken  at  least   one 
mouthM  1  The  £u:t  of  the  frog,  on  the 
back  of  the  trout,  and  clasinng  it  with 
its  arms,  is  of  undoubted  occurrence — 
the  reason  assigned  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  and  in  this  case  would  be  per- 
fectly erroneous.    To  those  acquainted 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  fro^,  the 
sohttion   is    apparent,    without  mvol- 
ving  the  crime  of  trout-murder.    At 
the  usual  period  of  the  year,  the  in- 
stinct of  reproduction  in  Uiese  animals 
is  strong,  and    foiling  fonales  of  their 
own  class,  the  male  fro?  frequently 
sits  the  usual  time  upon  the  back  of  a 
fish.    (See  filumenbach  and  Spallan- 
zani.)    I  have  heard  of  ponds  in  Eng- 
land being  nearly   cleared  of  trout 
from  this  cause,  where  frogs  abounded ; 
the  trout   being   literally   ridden   to 
death  by  these  amphibious  equestrians. 
Now,  the  natural  conclusion  of  one 
ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  animal, 
00  such  an  occurrence  coming  mider 
his  notice,  would  be  that  the  firogs  had 
seized  upon  the  trouts  for  the  pur- 
pose   of  devouring  them;    and    aae 
more     imaginative    might    naturally 
enough   conclude   that   imps  in  tl^ 
shape  of  frogs  were  nmning  sweep- 
stakes in  a  submersed  racing-course. 
It  need  not  be  Said  how  far  from  truth 
these  inferences  would  be ;  but  such  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  author  of  the 
paper  before  us  treats  the  evidence 
given   by    professional     fishers    aad 
others,  before  a  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment   If  they  err  in  opinion^  their 
evidence  as  to  facts  coming  under  their 
express  cognisance  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved. 
Mr.  Alexaxider  iVaser*  a  lafaiKn- 


corer,  who  pnbli^ed  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Salmon  in  1680,  is  attacked 
in  the  same  manner;  and  his  state- 
ments, founded  on  experience,  are 
treated  with  disrespect,  and  as  not  to 
be  beheved,  because  he  counted  only 
54  vertebrae  in  the  backbone  of  the 
salmon,  when,  according  to  Dr.  Ejiox, 
there  are  really  61.  "Thus,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  an  experience  of  fony 
or  fifty  years  as  a  salmon-curer  ami 
catcher  has  not  enabled  him  to  count 
the  backbones  cOTrectly."— (P.  501.) 
And  a^ain,  because  Bir.  Fraser  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  ''internal  pa- 
rasitical animals,"  "I  confess,"  says 
Dr.  Knox,  ««this  excites  strong  doubts 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr, 
Eraser's  observations  generally,  and 
causes  me  to  undervalue  altogther  laa 
forty  years'  experience  as  a  salmon- 
curer."— (P.  502.)  And  again,  "Mr. 
Fraser  has  a  mind  capable  of  rising* 
above  all  prejudices  in  the  support  of 
truth."— (P.  502.) 

Now,  lif  to  be  able  to  count  the 
number  of  vertebne  in  the  backbone  of 
a  salmon  correctly  be  the  rule  of  jndfi^- 
ins  of  the  credibility  of  testimony  in 
other  matters,  what  shall  be  said  of  Dr. 
Knox,  if  his  enumeratioii  be  not  itself 
correct?  Mr.  Yarrell,  whose  know- 
ledge  of  fishes,  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally, requires  no  praise  of  mine, 
makes  the  number  of  vertebne  in  the 
salmon  sixty!  and  so  does  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Jenyns,  in  his  accurate  work  on 
the  British  Vertebrate  Ammals.  «« Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richardson,"~(8ayB  Mr. 
YarreJn,  ««the  c<Bcal  appendages  are 
in  numoer  from  63  to  66 ;  and  several 
observers  have  stated  the  number  of 
vertebne  to  be  sixty,  which  I  have 
repeatedly  found  to  be  correct" — 
Brilish  Fishes,  u.  6. 

But  Mr.  Fraser,  it  seems,  has  given 
other  and  greater  oflfence  in  speaking 
of  the  sahnon's  food.  « In  reelect  to 
the  food  of  the  sahnon,*^  (says  I^. 
Knox),  '« Mr.  Fraser  has  notions  ako 
perfectly  2oca2;  thai  is,  confined  to  him- 
sdf  hxA  as  the  whole  passage  ad- 
mits of  no  sort  of  analysis,  and  as  in- 
deed, no  person  having  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  natural  objects  would 
think  it  necessary  to  read  the  article 
twice,  much  less  to  examine  it  serioiB- 
ly,  we  shall  simply  quote  his  own 
words,  and  then  leave  it: — » Their 
digestion  is  so  <]uick,  that  in  a  few 
hmirsnota  bone  is  to  be  discovered. 
Of  this  I  have  had  various  proofe,  in 
trouts  caught  by  a  pur  as  aluut  setiD 
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fines.    FEre  or  water  could  not  con-  of  fishes  to  the  action  of  the  gastric 

fume  them  quicker.'  " — (P.  501.)    Sir  fluid.    But  beyond  this  single  remark. 

Humphiy  Davy  shares   in  the   con-  that  ova  of  the  Asterias  glacialis  is 

tempdious  reprehension  implied  in  the  found  occasionally  in  the  stomach  of  the 

introduction  to  this  paragraph ;  for  be  saUncm  when  in  season,  there  isnothing 

sajB,  <*  their  digestion  appears  to  be  in  the  memoir  that  can  be  said   to 

very  quick'' — (Stilmomay  p.  130) ;  and  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  the 

dwx  writers  corroborate  the  observa*  food  or  natural  history  and  habits  c^  the 


salmon. 

The  next  portion  of  Dr.  Knox's  pa- 
per which  claims  notice  is  «*  the  G^e- 
raticm  of  the  Salmon,  the  Growth  and 
Progress  of  the  Smolt,  and  the  descent 
of  the  kelt  or  Q)awned  fish  to  the 
ocean," — (P.  471);  and  here  again 
^  the  author  seems  to  labour  under  a 

the  first  term  including   lamentableignoranceofwhat  has  been 


txn. 

As  to  the  food  of  the  salmon,  then, 
it  appears  clearly  that  this  food,  both 
in  rivers  and  in  the  sea,  was  well 
known,  and  recorded  by  ahnoet  all 
vriters  on  the  natural  history  of  fishes, 
kfDg  before  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Knox  a]^)eared.  That  food  is,  gene- 
rally q>eakin^,  itotttk,  insects^  and 
turn  ' 

the  Echinodernuaa  of  modem  writen^ 
and  the  second  the  modem  class  Crus^ 
laooL  The  author's  criticism  on  Dr. 
Eeming  saying  that  sahncm  go  (*into 
estuaries  in  search  of  warms  smd  other 
bait,"  is  ahnost  unworthy  of  notice. 
yforms  may  mean  only  earth-worms 
in  the  vocabulary  of  Dr.  Knox,  though 


recorded  on  this  subject  before  the 
appearance  of  his  paper;  for  he  de- 
clares he  knows  **cf  no  continued 
series  of  observations  <xi  the  subject, 
published  by  any  one,  ot  an  authentic 
nature,  and  so  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt" 
To  fill  up  this  chasm,  he  resdves  to 
detad  the  history  of  the  salmon  smoh, 
the  nse  <tf  the  word  in  the  plund  num-  from  its  first  deposition  under  gravel, 
ber  naight  have  suggested  to  a  person  in  the  form  of  an  egg^  to  its  ultimate 
8olearned,thattheremight  be  marine-  disappearance  from  the  fresh  water 
wonns  as  well  as  earth-worms  in  the  streams ;  **  remarking,  that  everything 
estnaiy  alluded  to.  But  in  point  of  stated  therein  fell  imder  my  own  im- 
&ct,  one  of  the  stomachs  now  on  the   mediate  personal  observation."    The 


table,  confirms  even  the  verbal  accu- 
racy of  Dr.  f^eming,  had  he  even 
meant,  as  is  sneeringly  imputed  to  him, 
merely  earth'tDorms — ^for  there  is  actu- 


dates  of  observation  are— Nov.  2 
(18921),  Feb.  25,  March  2a,  April  1 
and  19,  and  May  5  (1883?).  The 
results  of  these  observations  will  be 


ally  an  earth-worm  in  that  stomach,  stated  in  the  sequel  of  this  notice,  as 

washed  down  probably  fitmi  the  banks  compared  with  tne  prior  observations 

of  the  river  by  the  receding  tide.    The  of  others.    It  may  now,  however,  be 

evidenee  of  ppetical  fishermen  and  mentioned  generally,  that  Dr.  Knox 

others  foDy  establishes,  what  previous  has  not  stated  a  single  &ct  regarding 


writers  had  asserted,  that  smaU  fishesj 
particQlariy  sand-eels  and  shrmps, 
fbnn  a  chief  pcMtioQ  of  the  food  of  the 
nlmon,  without  however  excluding 
wmst  and  other   animals  found  <m 


the  deposition  or  growth  of  the  ova  of 
the  salmoiv— the  periods  of  their  as- 
cending the  rivers  where  they  breed, 
and  their  retum  again  to  the  sea, — 
which  had  not  been  observed  and  re- 


the  shares  which  salmon  frequent  corded  with  much  greater  minuteness 
That  they  may  also  ^  feed  on  the  ova  of  prior  to  the  publicaticm  of  his  paper, 
the  Asterias  glacialis;  on  the  ova  of  Salmon  ascend  the  British  nvers  at 
fishes;  and  even,  like  the  haddock,  different  periods  according  to  the  sea- 
swallow  tlds  and  other  species  of  As--  sons,  generaDy  from  September  to 
terias  entire,  I  have  no  reason  to  January,  and  deposit  their  spawn  dur- 
^bt,  and  would  willingly  admit  even  ing  the  months  of  November,  Decern- 
on  less  than  the  single  evidence  of  Dr.  ber  and  January.  Thi&is  folly  ascer- 
Knoz,  because  that  class  <^  animals  is,  tained  by  the  evidence  laid  before  the 


unoDgst  others,  stated  by  all  authors  to 
^om  the  food  of  the  salmon.  And  the 
existence  of  ova  in  the  intestmal  ca- 
luJ  or  stomach  of  the  salmon  and  her- 
nng,  when  the  other  portions  of  the 
few  are  decomposed,  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  known  resistance 
of  the  coriaceous  envelope  <^  the  ova 


Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  names  of  the  witnesses 
need  not  be  here  mentioned ;  but  they 
state  the  period  of  salmon  ascending 
the  rivers  on  observations  for  perio& 
varjring  from  a  few  years  up  to  no  less 
than  forty.  This  evidence  was  taken 
m  1824-25.    Dr.  Knox,  in  the  single 
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instance  he  mentions,  savp,  that  a  near 
of  sahnon  were  observed  in  the  Whit- 
tader,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tweed,  to  be  spawning  on  Nov.  2. 

The  ova  remains  in  the  spawning- 
bed  or  gravel  for  three  or  fom-  months, 
according  to  Dr.  Fleming;  according 
to  Mr.  John  Johnstone,  from  the  ova 
deposited  in  November,  December, 
and  January,  the  young  rise  from  the 
gravel  in  March,  April,  and  Mav; 
according  to  Mr.  John  Halliday,  the 
spawn  deposited  in  November,  De- 
cember, and  the  beginning  of  January, 
is  disengaged  from  the  spawnin^-beds 
from  l(Hh  March  to  10th  Apnl;  so 
that  it  appears,  on  an  average  of  sea- 
sons, the  salmon  roe  hes  about  four 
months,  or  120  days,  in  the  gravel  beds 
before  the  young  appear.  But  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Knox,  in  his  single  observa- 
tion of  the  Whittader  pair  of  salmon, 
the  ova  took  142  davs  <«to  become 
fishes  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in 
length,"  but  still  «« embedded  in  the 
gr&veL"— .p.  473.)  On  the  19th  of 
April  the  fry  are  "eight  and  even 
nine  inches  long ;"  and  on  the  2d  May 
they  still  abound  in  the  tributary 
streams,  but  are  not  so  numerous  as 
before;  they  are  not  increased  in  size, 
and  are,  in  all  probabihty,  the  fiy  of 
a  later  deposit"— (P.  473.)  So  that 
the  amount  of  Dr.  Knox's  mformation 
here  is,  that  the  spawn  of  a  single  pair 
was  hatched  in  April,  and  other  fami- 
hes  of  other  fishes  were  of  a  later  de- 
posit, and  appeared  in  Mav.  The 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
stated  an  this  much  more  folly  in  1824 
and  1825.  Thus,  Sir  Henry  Fane  says 
the  fry  descend  in  April  and  May — 
Alexander  Fraser,  early  in  April  and 
May— Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  March,  April, 
and  May — Mr.  George  Hogarth,  jun., 
April  and  May — Mr.  William  Stephen, 
March  and  April,  to  14th  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  situation  of  the  different 
rivers.  It  appears,  therefor©,  that  Dr. 
Knox*8  single  observation  is  corrobo- 
rative of  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
Committee,  as  for  as  a  single  instance 
in  a  single  river  can;  only  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  he  makes  his  single  ob- 
servation, made  he  says  by  hraiself, 
the  rule  for  spawning  in  all  rivers  by 
all  salmon,  witliout  reference  to  sea- 
son or  situation;  while  the  evidence 
of  practical  men  give  the  average  re- 
sult of  many  years  of  observation,  ex- 
tended over  eveiy  variety  of  season. 


and  over  all  the  rivers  of  the  em- 
pire. 

The  mode  in  which  the  salmon  de- 
posit  th^ir  ova  in  the  graveliy  bottom 
of  shallow  streams,  is  minutely  describ- 
ed by  Mr.  George  Little  (Keport,  p. 
108-9),  and  iud^,  has  been  known 
for  centuries;  for  John  Mompennie 
has  so  long  ago  eraphically  recorded 
the  manner  in  which  this  instinctive 
work  IB  done.  •*  In  harvest,"  says  he, 
<<  they  come  frx)m  the  seas  up  in  small 
rivers,  where  the  waters  are  most 
shallow,  and  there  the  male  and  fe- 
male, rubbinfi'  their  bellies  or  wombs 
one  agamst  uie  other,  they  shed  their 
spawne,  which  forthwith  they  cover 
vrith  sand  and  gravel,  and  so  depart 
away."— P.  105. 

As  to  the  development  of  die  ova 
mider  Dr.  Knox's  *<own  immediate 
personal  observation," — though  the 
ova  would  not,  it  appears,  bear  trans- 
mission to  Edinburgh — it  really  seems 
unnecessaiy  to  notice  such  an  evident^ 
ly  imperfect  experiment,  particularly 
since  a  very  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  development  of 
the  ova  of  the  salmon,  accompanied  by 
an  accurate  engraving,  is  given  in  the 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  before  the 
Parliamentary  committee.  To  that 
engraving,  and  the  description  of 
the  report  in  general,  I  beg  to  refer 
any  one  who  tSkea  an  interest  in  the 
subject  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
to  mention,  that  there  is  an  interestmg 
article  on  the  "Spawn  of  Salmon,^ 
by  Mr.  Schonberg,  printed  in  Sir 
David  Brewster's  Joinnal  of  Science 
in  1826,  accompanied  also  by  an  en- 
graving of  the  ova  in  different  stages 
of  growth.  Both  these  sets  of  figures, 
and  the  accompanying  details,  corres- 
pond with  one  another  in  every  essen- 
tial  particular ;  but  both  at  the  same 
time  difier  widely  from  the  details 
given  by  Dr.  Knox.  Neither  does  the 
Doctor  even  hint  in  his  paper  at  the 
existence  of  such  details  or  figures, 
though  he  could  scarcely  be  ignorant  of 
what  is  stated  in  the  Report,  which,  he 
asserts,  he  had  repeatedly  read  over. 

To  pass  over  discrepancies  which 
materially  lessen  the  value  of  his  re- 
marks. Dr.  Knox  asserts,  that  "ova 
taken  from  the  bed  of  a  river  at  any 
time  from  January  to  March  inclu- 
sive, and  not  shaKen  or  carried  fer, 
will  live  and  become  developed,  i  e. 
^w  to  fish  of  about  an  inch  m  length 
m  a  small  glass  foil  of  water,  char^red 
not  ffiener  than  once  a  loeefc,"  p.  478. 
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Then  follow  a  paawnge,  in  wliieh  tern. 
perature  m  said  to  have  some  eSect  in 
oaflteninff  or  Tetardiiig  the  develope- 
mentofue  ova,  thougrh  in  his  reckon- 
ii^  bj  days  anch  agency  k  neceflsarilj 
excluded;  and  he  ados,  that  ^after 
having  cast  the  skiiigh,  they  wiH  live 
abotd  ten  days  (seldom  or  never  longer) 
in  water  undtangedf  apparently  tfiriv- 
iap  growing,  and  dariiening  in  cdour 
(it^posed  to  die  hgfat)  eveiyday." — 

Tfaia  aaaertioii,  of  the  ova  and  salmon 
fiy  livii^  a  week,  and  even  ten  days, 
in  a  small  glass  of  imchanged  water, 
(thnost  the  only  original  Mwervation 
in  the  paper)  is  in  complete  contradic- 
tion to  all  experiments  that  have  been 
made  on  the  developement  of  the  ova 
of  this  genuB  of  fishes.  •«  It  is  said  by 
8ff  H. Ifeyy,'*  (says  Dr.  Knax,>  **  on 
the  authority  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Jacoln,  whose  writings  I  have  not 
met  with,  that  the  ova  of  sahnoo  are 
depoBited  in  the  gravel  of  rivers  un* 
der  streams,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  perfectlT  aerated,  or  expoeed  to 
water  which  ifl  sa  This  reason,  which 
appears  so  planaUe,  is  probably  not 
the  tme  one."— (P.  478.)  The  person 
ofthenanke  c^Jacobi  here  menticnied, 
thoQ^  admownto  Dr.  Knox  by  his 
vntmgs,  was  a  Cocmsdlor  of  State 
to  the  King  <tf  Prussia,  and  a  well- 
koofwn  experimenter  on  the  artificial 
feeandatkm  of  the  ova  of  fishes.  His 
experiments  appeared  in  the  Beriin 
TransactionB  for  1765,  and  have  been 
referred  to  with  approbatioo  by  al- 
most every  writ^  on  the  subject  of 
fishes  since.  These  experiments  were 
made  chiefly  upon  the  ova  of  the  ge- 
noB  Saimo ;  ana  he  found  that  by  ex- 
preaonff  the  mnmpregnated  ova  in  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  applying  the  mih, 
the  ova  became  impregnated,  and  went 
throogh  the  uaual  d^elopeme^t  In 
maki^  these  exporiments,  one  thing 
eaaeotial  to  their  success  was  found 
to  be  necessary,  and  this  was  the  fre- 

rt,  almost  incessant,  changing  of 
water;  and  hence  he  justly  con- 
doded,  that  the  aeration  of  the  wa- 
ter where  ova  are  deposited,  is  neces- 
nry  to  the  developement  of  the  ova. — 
Sir  Homplffey  Davy,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Knox's  gratuitous  Kssumpticm  S 
his  incompetfi^y  to  make  observations 
on  the  {generation  of  the  sahnoo, — 
**had  this  experiment  tried  twice,  and 
with  perfect  success ;  and  it  oflfers," 
he  adds,  «*a  very  good  mode  of  in- 
'      to  any  e^&nt,  the  quantity 


<^  troot  in  rivers  or  lakes."— (iS^ 
nunriot  p.  82.^  •«  in  ^U  emeriments 
of  this  kmd,^'  continues  Sir  Hum- 
phrey, •*  the  great  principle  is,  to  have 
a  constant  current  of  fresh  and  aer- 
ated water  running  over  the  egs&^- 
Tbe  uniform  siqyply  of  air  to  the  foetas 
in  the  egg  is  essential  to  life  ukl 
growth ;  and  such  eggs  as  are  not 
supphed  with  water  saturated  with 
air  are  unproductive."— SoZmomo,  n. 
82,  83. 

This  necessary  aeration,  and  expo- 
sure  to  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays, 
explains  at  once  why  salmon  seek 
the  gravelly  bottmn  of  shaDow  streams 
foir  Qie  purpose  oi  spawning ;  and  the 
same  instinctive  impulse  which  guides 
the  salmon  induces  the  herring  and 
the  cod,  among  numerous  oth^fishes, 
to  i4>proach  banks  and  shores,  and 
thus  carry  boundless  provision  to  count- 
less animals.  It  was  a  curious  circum- 
stance in  Jacobi's  experiments,  that 
the  effect  of  his  impregnation  of  the 
ova  with  the  milt,  oft^  ]»x)diiced  in 
the  trout  monsters  with  two  head^  d&c 
-—so  diflferent  are  the  rade  attempt  of 
man  from  the  instinctive  woritrngs  of 
nature. 

The  experiments  oa  the  sahnon  ova 
by  Mr.  Hogarth  and  Mr.  Schonberg, 
who  both  traced  their  developeinent, 
tnm  the  first  appearance  of  life  till  the 
animal  was  an  mch  in  length,  frnther 
demonstrate  the  necessity  m  this  aera- 
tion. With  **  firequent  changes  of  wa^ 
ter,  Mr.  Hogarth  succeeded  in  hatch- 
ing  the  ova,  and  by  •  changing  the  wa- 
ter frequently"  tlie  animals  appeared 
vigorous  for  three  weeks,  ^after  which 
they  became  restless  and  uneasy.' — 
P.  92.  Mr.  Hogarth  also  tried  one  of 
the  fry  hatchecT  in  fresh  water,  if  it 
would  live  in  salt  water;  but  found 
that  <  it  immediately  showed  egniH>^oin" 
of  uneasiness,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.'  ** 
—P.  92.  The  figures  of  the  ova,  and 
the  young  animal  in  its  difibrent  states, 
were  drawn  by  an  artist,  at  the  re- 
^uest  of  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  an  engrav- 
ing of  them  is  appended  to  the  Re- 
p^  of  the  Ckunmittee  on  the  Sahnon 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  Sdionberg  found  the  frequent 
change  of  water  equally  indispensable. 
*«Changmg  of  the  water,"  says  he, 
^  and  if  possible  from  the  same  river, 
must  be  repeated  hooriy,  and  they 
must  likewise  be  exposed  to  the  snn^ 
infloence."  {Journal  of  Science,  v. 
238.)  The  developement  of  the  ova 
is  wdl  lepreeented  in  the  engraving 
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which  accompanies  Mr.  Schcmberg's 
valuable  paper.  The  details  of  his  ex- 
periments are  more  extended  than  those 
of  Mr.  Hogarth ;  but  both  agree  in  all 
the  more  important  points. 

Dr.  Knox's  experiment,  although  said 
to  have  been  made  under  his  own  e^e, 
is  contradictory  of  the  &ct  that  aeration 
of  th^  water  is  necessary,  as  he  or  the 
person  who  took  charge  for  him,  ap- 
pears to  have  kept  the  fry  in  water  un- 
changed. But  better  evidence  than 
this  will  require  to  be  produced  before 
we  can  give  up  the  hourly  and  daily 
observations,  bearing  all  the  marks  of 
truth,  made  by  Mr.  ilogarth  and  Mr. 
Schonberff,  in  exposition  to  the  state- 
ments and  examinations  of  Dr.  Knox 
or  his  assistants.  Of  Dr.  Knox's  can- 
dour and  fairness  in  not  referring  to  the 
experiments  of  those  gentlemen,  though 
one  of  them  appeared  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  which  he  so  much 
abuses,  and  the  other  in  a  Journal  con- 
sulted by  every  one  witli  any  preten- 
sions to  science,  I  leave  others  to  draw 
the  inferences— -Hmiting  mvself  to  the 
idain  statement  of  &cts.  Of  course  I 
hold,  with  all  writers  on  the  subject, 
except  the  author  of  this  memoir,  that 
the  aeration  of  the  ova  by  the  fre- 

Suent  change  of  water  is  necessary  to 
^e  developement  of  the  salmcn  try  in 
rivers;  and  that  this,  and  a  certain 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,,  influ- 
ence the  approach  of  fishes  to  the  banks 
and  shores  upon  which  they  deposit 
their  spawn. 

In  reference  to  Jacobi's  experi- 
ments, the  stocking  of  ponds  or  lakes 
with  aiw  desired  species  of  fresh- 
water fishes,  is  proved  to  be  com- 
paratively easy;  for  he  found  that 
the  ova  could  be  impregnated,  and 
the  animals  from  these  ova  hatched, 
after  the  parent  fishes  had  been 
dead  four  days.  Even  the  Vendace 
of  Lochmaben  miffht  thus  be  intro- 
duced into  other  lakes  without  much 
danffer  of  &ilure,  by  catching  a  few 
of  these  fishes  previous  to  spawning. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese 
stock  ponds  with  impregnated  spawn 
of  fishes. 

The  period  of  the  salmcm  fry  risir^ 
from  their  gravelly  bed  has  beenaE 
ready  stated  generally  as  occurring  in 
March,  April,  and  part  of  May;  but 
this  of  course  depenas  upon  the  season. 
Mr.  George  little  gives  decided  evi- 
dence as  to  this  pdnt  •<  A  great  deal," 
says  he,  **  depends  upon  the  seascxi  at 
the  time  of  we  year,  whether  we  have 


an  early  spring  or  not;  sometonesUiexe 
may  be  two  or  three  weeks  of  difier- 
ence,  according  to  the  season."  *^I 
have  observed,  when  we  have  early 
warm  weather,  the  fry  come  eariy,  and 
when  we  have  a  late  spring,  it  is  later 
bei<»re  the  fry  rise  fixHn  the  gravel  bed.** 
—P.  109. 

the  descent  of  the  fiy  to  the  ocean 
is,  in  the  Avon,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Fane,  in  April  and  May — in 
the  Ness,  according  to  Alexander 
Fraser,  early  in  ApxH  and  May — in  the 
Don,  March  and  April,  to  the  middle 
of  May — in  the  Dee,  April  and  May— 
in  die  Tay,  March,  April,  and  Mky ; 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  season. — 
The  heUs,  or  spai^ied  fish,  descend 
with  the  winter  and  spring  flood& — 
But  the  dates  given  in  e^ence  by 
the  numerous  aiSi  respectable  witnesB- 
es  examined  before  the  committee  aie 
not  to  be  taken  as  absdute  periods, 
common  to  every  year.  The  tempera^ 
ture  of  the  season  must  be  a  power- 
fid  element  in  determining  the  ascent 
of  the  salmon,  the  deposition  of  the 
ova,  and  the  hatching  of  the  ova ;  in 
fact,  the  temperature  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  evei^  reason  to 
behove,  might  have  the  eroct  of  has- 
tening or  delaying  the  process  of  re- 
production, as  the  same  meteorologi- 
cal agents  are  known  to  hasten  or  re- 
tard ue  annual  harvest,  or  prematurely 
bring  out  or  delay  the  appearance  of 
many  of  the  insect  tribes.  With  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Knox  fixmg  a  deter- 
minate  period  for  the  developement  oi 
the  ova  in  the  gravel  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  smolt,  I  say,  with  this 
exception  alone,  any  reader  of  his  pa- 
per, and  the  minutes  of  evidence,  mi^ 
have  naturally  enough  supposed,  that 
with  regard  to  these  points,  he  took 
his  information  from  the  Parliament- 
ary Report  wfaach  he  reprobates,  and 
torn  the  testimony  of  witnesses  whom 
he  declares  unworthy  of  all  belief; 
and  the  strong  coincidence  between 
the  Doctor's  periods  of  migratiiMi,  as 
related  in  the  TransactioDs,  and  what 
was  stated  by  those  gentlemen  dx 
years  before,  must  either  appear  veiy 
strange,  or  the  witnesses  have  tiot  do- 
servM  that  unmannerlv  abuse  which 
has  been  dealt  out  to  them  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Royal  Sodety  of  Ed- 
inburgh. 

Another  particular  noticed  by  Dr. 
Knox,  in  his  observations  upon  the 
salmon  smotts  is,  that  they  will*  not 
^bear   the   stigfatest  handling— they 
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eooftaatty  didd  in  a  riiort  time  after 
bemg  touched."— (P.  461.)— And  then 
the  Doctor  expressefi  hia  ^surprise 
when"  (says  he)  ^we  read  of  smolts 
caught"  (it  is  not  said  how,  but  it  mat- 
ten  not),  M  and  after  bein^,  according 
to  all  accounts,  rather  roughly  handled, 
and  even  mutilated  by  the  amputatioQ 
cf  a  fin,  replaced  in  water,  and  arriy- 
ing  at  mature  yeara  as  a  full  grown 
fltunon;  we  are,  we  repeat,"  (continues 
the  Doctor),  «Oeft  in  wonder  at  the 
amaang  contradictioDs  between  such 
ohsenratiiCHis  and  those  we  have  per- 
ionaSy  made,  observing  eveiy  possible 
care.''— (P.  482.) 

This  passage  only  ^ves  Dr.  Knox's 
awkwai^dness,  or  the  deadly  nature  of 
his  gripe  ;  for  no  one  point  in  the 
natural  histoiy  of  the  salmon  is  better 
asoeitained  than  that  they  survive  the 
motilation  of  a  fin,  and  even  Uve  years 
with  a  rii^  round  their  body,  close  to 
the  tail  Thus  Mr.  Wilham  Stephen 
nys  in  evidence,  **we  have  marked 
tnf  going  down,  and  have  ffot  them 
tbat  seascm  as  grilses,  and  in  the  fbUow- 
isg  season  we  have  got  them  as  sal- 
idml"— Jlcpoft,  182a  Mr.  Georce 
&garth  marked  a  number  of  smoItB 
ID  the  month  of  May,  by  cutting  off 
the  mprt  fin ;  in  the  course  of  the 
mooth  of  June,  several  of  these  grilses, 
were  found  vnthout  that  fin ;  m  this 
year  (1825)  there  have  been  already 
got  thonee  salmon  marked  in  the  same 
whY.r^JReparty  1825.  p.  92.  And  Mr. 
Mimloch  Mackenzie  marked  &grilse 
kdt  in  the  mcoith  of  March,  ISSB,  in 
the  riv^  Oykdl,  by  tying  a  piece  of 
wire  round  the  body  of  the  fish,  imme- 
diately above  the  tiul ;  and  in  March, 
1824,  the  same  fish  was  caught  as  a 
salmon  in  the  same  river. — (Reporf^ 
1825).  But  these  experiments  were 
made  by  the  provokmg  people  who 
liave  forestalled  all  the  Doctor's  dis- 
coveries, and  anticipated  him  in  every 
point  of  the  salmon  s  histofy,  and  who 
are,  therefcn^  cm  that  very  account, 
UDwatthy  of  belief 

A  stiU  more  particular  exp^ament 
is,  however,  related  in  the  Highland 
Society  Transactions,  Vol.  ii.,  byMr. 
Alexander  Morrison.  •*  In  May,  1794," 
(says  Mr.  Morrison),  ^1  mareed  five 
moltB  in  the  preaence  of  five  fishermen, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  if  ever  any 


of  them  returned  to  the  river,  and 
were  caught,  no  doubt  could  remain  as 
to  their  being  of  the  number  so  marked* 
Two  of  those  smelts,  then  become 
grilses,  I  caught  in  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  they  had  been  marked,  when  they 
weighed  about  di  lbs.  each.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1795, 1  caught  another 
of  the  number,  then  a  salmon,  which 
weighed  between  7  and  8  lbs. ;  and  in 
the  m<xith  of  August  of  the  same 
year  I  caught  a  fourUi,  weighing  8 

But  in  case  the  author  of  the  paper 
may  object,  that  all  these  experiments 
were  made  and  related  by  men  not 
known  to  the  world  as  scientific,  I  shall 
add  to  their  testimony  that  of  an  illus- 
trious naturalist,  Lacepede,  who,  in 
stating  the  curious  fgict  of  salmon  as- 
cending the  particular  rivers  in  which 
they  were  hatched,  thus  writes :  **>  It 
is  worthy  of  remark"  (says  he)  "  that 
salmon  return  every  year  to  the  place 
where  thev  were  spawned,  as  swallows 
return  to  the  buildings  where  they  for- 
merly had  their  nests.  The  physician 
Deslandes  bought  twelve  sahnon  at 
Chautelain,  a  small  town  upon  oat 
coast,  near  to  which  they  capture  to 
the  amount  of  4000  salmon  per  an* 
num.  He  attached  a  r^  of  copper  to 
the  tail  of  these  salmon,  and  then  re- 
stored them  to  lib^ty.  Five  of  these 
fishes  were  retaken  the  foDowing  year, 
three  the  second  year,  and  three  others 
in  the  third."— Loop.  Son.  Bw^.xii  138. 

The  histcNry  of  the  salmon,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  evidence  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory, may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Impelled  by  instinct  to  ascend  the 
vanous  rivers  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning,  at  a  certain  period  or  the 
year,  they  reach  the  remotest  stream- 
lets,  where  their  ova  may  be  deposited 
in  safety,  and  the  young,  when  hatched, 
find  their  food.  When  this  purpose 
is  accomplished,  they  return  again  to 
the  sea.*  The  same' instinct  guides 
the  fry,  when  of  a  certain  age,  to  M 
down  their  native  streams  to  the  di&^ 
tant  ocean,  there  to  remain  tiU  the 
imperative  call  of  nature  for  re]nt)duc- 
tion  impels  them  to  seek  again  the 
places  of  then-  birth.  It  is  not  ascer- 
tained  satis&ctorfly   whether  salmon 


*From  experiments  now  in  proeress  by  Mr.  Shaw.  DamfVies-shire,  he  is  led  to 
believe  tbat  the  salmon  ftry  do  not  leave  the  rivers  or  descend  to  the  sea  in  the  year 
in  which  they  are  hatched*  Mr.  Shaw  is  even  inclined  to  believe  that  they 
remain  two  years  in  fresh  water  before  descending  to  the  ocean. 
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ever  ascend  riven  beyood  the  tideway 
for  any  other  purpose  Uian  that  of 
spawning.  The  practical  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  such  fiu^ts  is,  that  the 
fishery  of  salmon  should  cease,  and  the 
animalR  be  protected  while  spawning 
or  seeking  the  spawning-bed.  But  as 
this  period  varies  with  ue  seasons,  and 
the  situation  of  the  difibrent  rivers, 
and  as,  moreover,  all  the  species  do 
not  come  into  full  roe  at  the  same  time, 
the  close  time,  so  fu*  as  legislative 
enactments  can  do  so,  must  be  regu- 
lated by  periods  fixed  arbitrarily  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  liabitB 
of  the  salmon,  when  the  greatest  num- 
bers are  observed  to  ascend  the  rivers, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  spawned 
salmon  and  smelts  descend  to  the  sea. 
To  prohibit  the  fishery  in  eveiy  month 
in  which  sahncn  are  observed  to  as- 
cend and  descend,  would  narrow  the 
period  of  fishery  without  perhaps  any 
e<]iuivalent  advantage.  Tne  general 
migration  of  the  mass,  it  is  evident, 
ou^ht  alone  to  regulate  this  dose  time ; 
and  there  is  full  and  satisfsictory  in- 
formation as  to  these  periods,  in  the 
evidence  led  before  the  Pariiamentary 
Committee  in  1824  and  182&.  Pro- 
tection in  the  rivers  for  the  ascending 
fish,  and  till  they  have  spawned  smd 
returned  to  tbe  sea,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  insure  the  deposition  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  spawn ;  and 
this  |m)tectioa  secured,  there  is  no 
fear  of  an  abundant  supply.  The  na- 
tural increase  of  the  sahnon,  did  not 
human  ingenuity  limit  that  increase 
by  the  destruction  in  every  shape  of 
the  spawning  fish  that  ascend  the  mi- 
nutest  streams,  is  quite  ejqual  to  sup- 
port the  devastations  which  may  be 
committed  on  their  ova  or  £7  by  ene- 
mies in  their  own  element  According 
to  Mr.  George  Little,  there  are  in  a 
salmon  17,(]^  ova,  and  in  a  grflse 
10,500 at  an  average;  and  accordW 
to  Bosc,  27,850  ova  have  been  found 
in  a  salmon  <£  20  ibs.  wei^t  Even 
the  angler,  under  certain  restrictions, 
would  not  be  able  materially  to  abridge 
the  number  of  the  young,  produced,  as 
they  would  be,  if  the  spawning  fish 
were  protected,  in  niyriaos  and  wafted 
to  the  ocean  in  shoals  which  might 
feed  a  whole  people.  It  is  only  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  adult  sal- 
moo,  when  ready  to  spawn,  and  when 
it  ascends  the  riven  for  this  purpose, 
that  obstructs  the  habitual  fecundity 
of  nature ;  and  it  is  only  the  unc<»- 
troUable   impulse  of  instinct,   acting 


against  all  oppositkn,  that  presences 
tEe  jHresent  eip^.  Were  not  the  sal* 
mon  one  of  the  most  pixdific  (^  fishes, 
its  fishery  on  our  coasts  would  soon 
cease  to  be  of  value. 

As  not  at  aU  connected  with  the 
subject  of  these  observatioos,  I  pass 
over  the  uncalled-for  attack  apon  Dr. 
Paley  and  our  celebrated  associate  Shr 
Charies  Bell,  in  page  499.  I  only  re- 
mark,  that  in  £h*.  Knox's  paper,  the 
reader  will  in  vain  lode  for  mferences, 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  detailed, 
of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  that 
Great  Being,  who  directs  the  nugia^ 
tions  of  fishes,  and  teaches  them,  with 
unerring  aim,  to  deposit  theb  ova 
where  the  young,  when  hatchedv  are 
sure  to  find  a  supply  of  food. 

I  have,  I  trust,  satisfectorily  demon- 
strated that  the  food  of  the  herring 
and  salmcm  was  known  and  described 
long  before  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Knox's  paper  in  the  Transactions  of 
this  Society:  That  the  food  of  the 
herring,  in  the  first  place,  was  well 
known  and  described  by  Neucrantz, 
by  Leuwenhock,  by  MiiUer,  by  Fabric 
cius,  by  Bloch,  and  mentioned  by  La^ 
cepede,  by  Bosc,  Latrielle,  Pennant, 
Turton,  Scoresby,  MacculkxJi,  and 
many  cthen — indeed  by  almost  every 
person  who  has  written  upon  the  na- 
tural hist<xy  of  the  herring.  And  that, 
in  the  second  jdaoef  the  food  of  the 
sahnon,  in  rivers  and  in  the  sea,  its 
periodical  ascent  of  rivers  for  the 
purpose  of  depositmg  its  spawn,  the 
develqmient  of  the  ova,  and  tiie  descent 
of  the  fry  to  the  sea,  v^ere  all  perfectly 
well  known,  in  every  particular,  before 
the  year  1833,  is  equally  manifest,  from 
the  facts  and  authorities  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

I  trust  I  have  not,  in  attempting  to 
do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  iUustri- 
ous  men  who  have  written  upoD  ths 
subject,  and  in  my  rranuks  an  Dr. 
Knox's  paper,  gone  beyond  the  HmilB 
of  feir  criticism.  I  sbcxild  be  suny, 
indeed,  if  I  was  considered  to  ktve 
foiled  in  the  courtesy  due  by  one 
member  of  this  Society  to  anodier. 
But  there  were  statements  which,  in 
treating  of  the  subject,  I  was  boand  to 
contracuct — there  were  claims  of  dis- 
covery to  bp  disproved  by  the  state- 
ment  of  prior  discovoies— and  if  the 
author  of  the  Memoir  has  appeared 
to  disadvantage  in  the  compariBon  of 
rights,  it  was  a  situatioo  of  his  own 
ch 
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THOUGHTS   AND  IMUGES. 


BT  ABCHAEUS. 


There  are  countenances  tar  more  in- 
decent than  the  naked  ibnn  of  the  Me- 
fficean  Venus. 

2. 

How  overpowering  are  the  mingled 
munnur,  clang,  tramp,  and  rattle  of  a 
body  of  troops,  with  ah  their  tootsteps, 
bofses,  arms,  artillery  and  varied 
voices  !  How  insignincant  compared 
with  this  iroroar  the  speech  of  a  single 
mouth !  Yet  ^e  whisper  of  one 
mouth  sets  in  motion  and  driVesooto 
death  and  devastation  twenty  such 
bodies,  comprising  perhaps  a  hundred 
thousand  lives. 

a 

It  is  trivial  to  say,  that  geometrical 
truth  means  only  consistency  with  hy- 
pothesis, miless  we  add,  that  the  hypo- 
thesis is  necessary  and  immutable. 
4. 

Conceive  an  arch  wanting  only  the 
keystone,  and  still  sujjported  by  the 
centreing,  without  which  it  would  fell 
into  a  ^anlesB  heap.  It  is  now  held 
iq>  merely  by  the  support  beneath  it. 
Add  the  Keyst^me,  ana  it  will  stand  a 
thousand  years,  although  every  prop 
should  be  shattered  or  fen  in  dust — 
Now,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  change 
in  the  principle  of  me  structure  was 
accom]mshed  by  the  mere  addition  of 
one  more  stone.  The  diference  is 
not  only  that  of  increase,  but  also  that 
of  almost  ma^cal  transmutation.  No 
atone  befm  helped  to  hold  up  its 
neighbour,  and  each  having  its  own 
prop,  any  one  might  have  been  remo- 
ved without  shaking  the  support  of 
the  others.  Now,  each  is  essential  to 
the  whole,  which  is  sustained  not 
from  without  but  by  an  inward  law. 
So  is  it  with  religion.  It  not  only 
adds  a  new  feehn^  and  sanction  to 
those  previously  existing  in  the  mind, 
but  unites  them  by  a  different  kind  of 
force,  and  one  for  the  reception  of 
which  an  the  invisible  frame  was  pre- 
pared  and  {danned,  though  it  may 
stand  for  years  unfinished,  upheld  by 
outward  and  temporary  appliances, 
and  manifesting  its  want  of  the  true 
bond  and  centre  which  it  has  not  yet 
received. 


How  many  ought  to  feel,  enjc^,  and 
understand  poetry  who  are  qmte  in- 
sensible to  it !  How  many  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  create  it  who  waste 
themselves  in  the  fruitless  enterprise  ! 
It  must  be  a  sickly  fly  that  has  no  palate 
for  h<mey.  It  must  be  a  conceited  one 
that  tries  to  make  it 
6. 

There  can  be  poetry  in  the  writinfls 
of  few  men ;  but  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hearts  and  Uves  of  alL 
7. 

Many  have  the  talents  which  woukl 
make  them  poets  if  they  had  the  ge- 
nius. A  few  have  the  genius  yet  want 
the  talent 

a 

No  man  is  so  bom  a  poet  but  that  he 
needs  to  be  regenerated  into  a  poetic 
artist 

9. 

Luxurious  and  polished  life,  without 
a  true  sense  for  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
and  the  great,  is  fer  more  barren  and 
sad  to  see  than  that  of  the  ignorant 
and  brutalized.  Even  as  a  mere  wil- 
derness would  be  less  dreary  to  traverse 
than  a  succession  of  farms  and  gar- 
dens diligently  and  expensively  culti- 
vated to  produce  no  crops  but  weeds. 
10. 

There  are  minds,  or  seem  to  be  such, 
which  we  can  only  compare  to  a  noble 
cathedral  of  vast  size,  beautiful  pro- 
portions, and  covered  with  graceful 
ornaments.  Nothing  that  art  can 
supply  to  devotion  appears  wanting, 
till  we  approach  the  nreat  door  and  tiy 
to  enter,  when  we  find  the  seeming 
bmldin^  only  a  solid  rock  outwardly 
carved  mto  that  appearance. 
11. 

A  botanist  with  a  conscience  wiH 
understand  the  saying,  that  no  weeds 
grow  on  earth  except  in  the  heart  of 
man. 

12. 

A  fierce  polemic  often  pulls  down 
the  temple  in  order  to  bufld  a  fortified 
waU  for  the  defience  of  its  site  against 
all  profene  invaders.  What  worse 
could  they  have  done  to  iti  But  if, 
he  merely  uses  the  sacred  shields  and 
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weapons,  ''armouiy  of  the  invincible 
kid^ts  of  old,"  hunff  in  the  sanctuary 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against 
destroyers,  he  does  the  Uod  service 
who,  as  the  Oenxus  Loci,  will  surely 
%ht  beside  him. 

la 

What  is  the  one  indispensable  qua^ 
lity  for  a  polemic  controversialist  1 — 
Not  learning,  nor  talents,  nor  ortho- 
doxy, nor  zeaL  But  the  Spirit  of  Love, 
which  implies  an  anxiety  to  6nd  good 
in  all,  ana  to  believe  it  where  we  cannot 
find  it  God  admits  into  his  courts  no 
advocates  hired  to  see  but  one  ade  of  a 
question. 

14 

We  look  with  wonder  at  the  spec- 
tacle which  astronomy  presents  to  us, 
of  thousands  of  wc^ids  and  sjrstems  of 
worlds  weaving  together  their  harmo- 
nious movements  into  one  great  whole. 
But  the  view  of  the  hearts  of  men 
furnished  by  history,  considered  as  a 
combination  of  biographies,  is  immea- 
surably more  awful  and  pathetic. — 
Every  water-drop  of  the  miOions  in 
that  dusky  stream  is  a  living  heart,  a 
worid  of  worids !  How  vast  and 
Strang  and  sad  and  Uvinff  a  thin^  he 
only  Knows  at  all  who  nas  gamed 
knowledge  by  labour,  experience,  and 
sufifering;  and  he  knows  it  not  per- 
fectly. 

15. 

All  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
is  big  and  warm  with  poetry.  The 
history  of  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  a 
circle  of  human  beings  is  a  domestic 
cnnc.  Few  Mendshipe  but  yield  in 
their  'development  and  decay  the  stuff 
of  a  long  trag[edy.  A  summer  day  in 
the  country  is  an  actual  idj^  And 
manv  a  moment  of  common  life 
sparkles  and  sings  itself  away  in  a 
hght  song ;  wounds  as  the  poisoned 
barb  of  an  epigram ;  or  foils  as  a 
heavy  mournful  epitaph.  But  in  all 
he  who  has  an  ear  to  catch  the  sound 
may  find  a  continuous  underflow  of 
quiet  melody,  bursting  sometimes  into 
chorusses  oi  triumph,  sometimes  into 
funereal  chants.  The  reason  why 
these  archetypal  poems  of  real  life  are 
so  often  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  poetic 
artist,  is  not  their  veant  of  the  true 
meaning  of  poetry,  but  their  unsuit- 
ableness  to  the  apprehension  of  any 
except  the  few,  perhaps  the  one,  im- 
mediately concerned.  The  poet  must 
choose  such  a  sequence  of  unages  as 
shall  make  the  harmonious  evdutiim 


f]i  events  and  the  significance  ai  hu-> 
man  life  intelligible  and  manifest  to 
aD,  not  merely  to  a  few  recluse  or  scat^ 
tered  doers  and  suflferers. 
16. 

What  an  image  of  the  tranaitonDeas 
and  endless  refSoduction  of  things  is 
presented  by  the  gumcistus  idant,  co^ 
vered  to-day  with  firesh  white  flow- 
ers, while  the  earth  around  isstrewn  with 
those  which  similarly  qiened  but  yes- 
terday. The  plant  however  abides 
and  lasts,  although  its  flowers  &11  and 
perish. 

17. 

Man  is  a  substance  clad  in  shadows. 
18. 

The  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds  firm 
footing. 

The  weak  Mters,  although  it  be 
standing   upon  rock. 

Sylburgius  is  a  narrow  fierce  man ; 
a  kmd  of  dark  lanthem ;  a  man  of 
iron  blast,  but  still  buminff  hot  With 
little  vision  or  sense  for  tne  outward, 
and  with  but  weak  and  scan^  sjrmpa- 
thies,  he  wants  the  awakening  and  sug- 
gesting infiuences  of  external  beings, 
which  might  have  given  him  a  con- 
sciousness of  Truths  not  immediately 
arising  firom  his  own  character.  Ae 
there  is  no  predominance  of  Reflection 
in  his  mind,  he  has  not  been  led  to  ex- 
pand and  deduce  to  their  full  extent 
the  principles  he  acknowledges.  But 
with  some  power  of  insight  he  sees 
that  there  is  a  Truth  to  be  believed,  and 
with  strong  zeal  he  clings  to  and  hugs 
it  as  an  tmt  he  can  trust  in.  Propose 
to  him  any  thin^j  as  additional  and 
supplementary  to  Qiis,  and  he  thinks  it 
something  which  you  would  subedtote 
for  his  own  peculiar  possesskm*  and 
so  would  rob  under  pretence  of  en- 
riching him.  And  herein  is  the 
essence  of  the  man's  individuality,— 
namely,  in  his  view  of  Truth  as  some- 
thing which  can  be  hie  property,  and 
under  his  dominion,  ana  therefore  as 
limited,  for  so  all  property  must  be, 
and  cut  off  fixun  a  larger  field  left  open 
to  be  divided  and  possessed  by  othev. 
He  does  not  discern  Truth  as  rathera 
Law,  or  Sovereign  ConstitutioQ,  to 
which  we  look  up,  than  as  areas  of  clay 
and  sand  which  we  may  mete  out  and 
occupy ;  as  the  Law  of  the  Land  ra- 
ther thim  the  Land  itself.  Hence,  in  his 
maintenance  of  his  Faith,  there  isall 
the  tenacity,  the  solflassertioD,  the  at- 
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titDde  of  lesistaDcet  which  men  display  those  who  make  a  trade  of  honouring 
in  vinicatioD  of  their  material  poeses-  Him.  And  how  many  of  the  9^ 
wn.  Noble  art  thou,  O  man !  who  styled,  world-apdbiuded  holy  are  mere 
ciDBt  ponesB  Truth  as  thine  own !  traffickers  in  the  tem]de,  setting  so 
How  ar  DoUer  if  thou  wouUst  be  by  *  much  present  self-denial  against  so 
Troth  possessed,  and  so  enobled  by   much  future  esjoyment ! 


the  Sovereign 
allegiance. 


to   whom  thou  owest 
21. 


26. 

€rod  is  the  only  voluntary  Being  to 
whom  we  cannot,  without  absurdity 
and  self-contradiction,  attribute  aught 
arbitrary  and  self-willed.  And  to 
doubt  that  we  can  know  and  compre- 
bend  the  princndes  by  which  he  acts, 
is  to  denv  both  that  our  reason  is  a 
gleam  of  his  h^t,  and  that  he  has  ever 
revealed  himself  to  us  at  all 
27. 

As  a  sublime  statue  manifests  its 
maker's   thought,   so   Grod's  creation 


Every  man's  Mies  are  tte  carica- 
tne  resemblaDce  of  his  wisdom. 
22. 

Ifmen  wa«  not  essentially  believing 
beiitts,  fidsehoods  coidd  have  no  eflfect 
OD  uiem;  for  a  fiilsehood  operates 
not  SB  known  to  be  fiJse,  but  only  as 
bdieved  to  be  tme.  A  folsefaood,  in 
its  own  name  and  character,  is  an  im- 
pudent nothing.  The  fictions  of  the 
artist  are  only  felseboods,  in  so  fieir  as  displays  his  mmd.  But  conceive,  that 
they  depart  from  literal  and  partial  whde  the  rude  mass  is  shaptMl  into  the 
troth  in  ocd^  to  attain  to  the  ideal  and  lineaments  of  a  man,  it  grows  more 
omveraaL  and  more  conscious  of  the  advancing 

28.  work,  so  that  each  new  outward  line 

A  ^[reat  truth  sometimes  sets  tiie  and  trait  are  accompanied  by  a  new  and 
world  m  flames ;  and  men  afterwards  livelier  inward  sense  of  the  artist's  de- 
OGOimemorate  the  stqipage  of  the  con-  sign,  and,  consequently,  of  his  charac- 
fltgntion  by  some  such  dead  monu-  ter,  and  we  have  a  fiunt  image  of  the 
-     that  which  looks  down  on   scheme  which  the  history  of  the  world 


crowned  with  a  dead  brazen 
fBsemblance  of  the  active  hvinff  fire. 
But  in  another  a^  the  symbol  may 
burst  o«t  again  with  the  did  Ufe,  and 
the  brazen  flames  become  real  ones 
aaid  kindle  the  land  anew.  Ejven  tiie 
sepulchral  images  and  signs  of  truth 
have  a  power  to  suggest  and  awaken 
the  reality,  so  framed  are  men  for 
troth,  bom  into  it  as  their  element, 
vitally  akin  to  it,  and  sensitive  to  the 
least   rumour   or  stir  of  it    For  the 


unfdds. 


2a 


We  are,  indeed,  day  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter ;  but  what  a  weight  of 
new  meaning,  what  a  revolutuniary 
transmutation,  transors^nization  of  the 
whole  image  arises,  when  we  only  add, 
in  one  word,  that  we  are  conscious 
clay.  I  may  mound  a  plastic  lump  of 
earth  or  puttjr  in  my  fingers  for  an 
hour,  shaping  it  into  a  hundred  forms, 
a  cube,  a  Ml,  a  crescent,  a  pyramid. 

oi  troth  is  nothmg  else   At  last  the  &ncy  seizes  me  to  give  it 

but  the  finding  of  one's  self  in  one's  the  semblance  of  a  child ;  and  at  the 
world,  and  of  one's  world  in  one's  moment  when  I  have  rudely  shaped 
sel(  aoid  of  God  in  all.  the  limbs,  they  begin  to  heave  and 

24.  fffow  with  life ;  the  lips  breathe,  the 

God,  where  the  word  expresses  a  Idnt  e^  open,  and  fix  on  me  with  a 
Biere  tradition,  coBtom,  premise  of  a  gaze  of  thought  and  emotion.  I  thrill 
theory,  or  unknown  power,  is  less  than  with  feaifiil  joy  and  awa  Is  the  day  to 
the  least  of  reahties;  not  so  much  as  me  any  longera  mass  which  I  can  mould 
the  African's  lock  of  hair,  or  bunch  of  and  juggle  at  with  pleasure?  Alas !  it  is 
lags,  which  he  calls  his  fetish ;  but  now  a  sacred,  an  immeasurable  thing ; 
rmer  the  sound,  shadow,  or  dream  of  itself  a  man ;  almost  a  god.  Its  sen- 
tfais.  When  known,  believed,  loyed,  sations  quiver  on  into  my  heart  I  am 
reverenced — ^vaster  than  the  universe,  no  longer  a  potter— but  a  parent 
Bay, than  man;  more  than  the  Infinite  29. 

and  Eternal,  even  the  Author  and  There  is  one  class  of  men  in  whom 
Fount  of  these,  and  of  the  reasonaUe  the  higher  powers  of  insight,  love,  and 
mioA  that  kaows  them.  feith,  appear  to  want  a  sufficient  appa- 

25ii  ratus  of  the  meaner  feculties,  the  qmck 

They  who  deride  the  name  of  God  perceptioa  and  sturdy   bigness   re- 
«etli»  unit  aabappycf  men,  esn^ept  fjaana  for  workiog  m  this  woiM  of 
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work.  There  are  others  of  whom  the 
reverse  is  true.  They  are  Torsos — 
trunks  and  arms,  but  no  heads.  They 
have  quick  apprehension  and  ready 
vigour ;  but  in  tne  higher  movements 
of  the  Epirit  are  confused,  inert, 
crippled.  The  business  of  life  for  each 
is  to  supplv  what  each  wants ;  to 
strengthen  the  deep  roots  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  the  apparent  and  excessive 
branches;  and  to  take  care  that  the 
hidden  and  imperishable  root  shall 
struggle  forth  into  the  production  of 
adequate  stem  and  boughs,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fruit.  So  each  may 
murmiu'  peacefully  in  the  breeze,  and 
csdmly  shade  the  soil ;  and  each  shall 
wave  amid  the  storms  with  the  roar  of 
all  its  awakened  being-— brows,  and 
a  mantled  head,  dark  with  mysterious 
umbrage,  propped  upon  an  unshaken 
and  columnar  stem. 
30. 

Lies  are  the  ghosts  of  truths — the 
masks  effaces. 

31, 

Dulcidius  is  an  extreme  example  of 
a  kind  of  man  not  uncommon  m  an 
age  like  ours,  of  hectic  flatulent  s^rm- 
pathies,  and  preeter-human  humanities. 
He  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  that  annoy 
him,  or  would,  if  noticed,  annoy  him, 
in  the  existence  of  mankind ;  and  you 
can  work  him  no  sorer  injury  than  to 
say  or  do  any  thing  which  disturbs  his 
waking  dream.  If  men  are  not  exempt 
from  labours  and  sorrows,  yet 
in  his  eyes,  they  ought  to  be ;  and  we 
must  cheat  ourselves  and  others  with 
the  pleasant  delusion  that  it  reaD}ris 
so ;  and  must  forget  the  miseries 
wluch  we  cannot  altogether  escape 
from.  In  &ce  of  the  gravest  calam- 
ities and  toils  he  turns  away  his  head 
with  a  wink  and  smirk,  as  if  to  let 
us  know  that  he  is  in  the  secret,  and 
that  these  horrors  are  but  empty  bi^- 
bears  to  frighten  children.  With  a 
harlequin's  leap,  and  a  clown's  grin, 
he  whisks  out  of  the  throng,  and  press, 
and  fierce  contention;  ai3  chirps,  or 
chatters  that  if  people  would  only 
stand  still,  or  lounge  about  and  sip 
sugar  and  water,  all  evils  under  the 
sun  would  disappear.  If  men  stare 
with  bkmk  consternation  at  the  s^t  of 
a  shipwreck  or  a  massacre,  he  tnesto 
draw  off  their  attention,  and  raise  thek 
spirits  with  a  puppet«hew,  or  a  penny 
trumpet  And«  to  one  wrestling  in 
the  agonies  of  conscience,  or  nerved 
for  severe  and  beicic  effivt,  he  pro- 


poses, with  an  air  of  the  jauntiest 
kindliness,  the  relaxation  of  a  fsLtcey  a 
masquerade,  or  a  stroll  in  a  gre^i  fi^d. 
On  this  earth,  where  men  so  often  wan- 
der amid  graves  and  channel  housesyand 
hospitals,  wrapped  in  funeral  mantles — 
or  stand  upon  the  Idety  stormy  ridges, 
sentinels  armed  for  ^gfat — he  akipB 
along  with  a  Jew's  harp,  and  a  sm^- 
ing  bottle,  as  if  there  were  divine  ^re- 
servatiVes,  Moly  and  Hemony,  against 
all  sense  of  ill  and  danfer.  Say  to 
him  that,  after  all  his  squfis  and  ffentle. 
nesses,  a  U  ving  foot  of  blood  and  bone 
must  have  something  firmer  than  cob- 
webs pearled  with  dew  to  stand  upon, 
and  must  spurn  those  who  would  deny 
it  any  better  support,  and  he  is  not  in- 
dicant— he  is  too  soft  and  sweet  a 
thing  for  that— but  fretted  and  hart 
with  a  sense  of  undeserved  wronff,  and 
is  unhappy  tiU  he  has  accompli^ed  a 
formal  reconciliation,  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  hecatomb  of  sugar  plums. 

In  support  of  his  filagree  and  tinsd 
fancies,  Dulcidius  has  no  lack  of  ar- 
guments, which  sound  plausible  and 
specious,  and  bubble  over  with  inge- 
nuity and  prettiness.  But  his  reason- 
ings buzz  and  twinkle  like  sommer 
flies,  and  after  all,  leave  each  of  them 
only  a  puny  speck  of  dirt  behind. 
Would  not  one  &ncy  that  he  is  some 
wealthy  fop,  who  has  never  known 
the  pressure  of  difiloulty  ?  Yet  he  has 
had  his  pains  and  crosses ;  but  lost  an 
arm  ai^  an  eye ;  and  with  a  fiice 
seamed  with  heavy  wrinkles,  and  a 
head  of  snow-white  hair,  he  goes  prat- 
ing, and  quirking,  and  sunmering,  and 
flaunting  away  in  all  the  good-humour- 
ed vacancy  of  a  milliner's  girl  in  the 
midst  of  her  shreds  and  f^uzes,  or  a 
doating  country  barber  with  his  aosp. 
froth  and  gossip.  What  stem  hard 
fierceness,  what  ^tastic  bi£otiy  would 
be  as  melancholy  and  repubive  as  the 
sight  of  this  dreary  baseless  levity,  and 
tawdry  benevdence ! 

So  says  the  high  and  pore,  but 
somewhat  narrow  and  haughty  mo- 
ralist But  is  there  not  another  side 
to  the  question?  In  a  world  where 
there  are  grains  of  dust  as  weD  as 
mountains,  and  where  the  thistle-down 
hangs  upon  the  'oak,  may  there  not  be 
room  for  weak  and  trivial  men  beside 
the  noblest  and  most  earnest?  A  ibol 
with  cap  and  bells  may  jingle  away 
fans  life  at  the  elbow  of  Kome-crowneo 
Chariemagne.  There  are  doubttoss 
hooiB  of   desperate  oonflict  for    tie 
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gravest  interests  of  maokind,  when 
Sie  slight  and  empty  sjnrits  are  neces- 
sarily trampled  down  like  sparrows' 
eggsheUs,  or  swept  away  Hke  spar- 
rows' feathers,  by  the  hdy  will  of  the 
hero  and  the  prophet  The  chaff  must 
fly  when  the  storm  blows,  and  the 
firags  oi  the  pod,  when  its  waters  red- 
den with  bkod  of  men,  are  squelched 
anpitied  under  the  hoo6  of  the  war- 
hora^s.  So  be  it,  for  it  must  be  so. — 
But  in  quiet  times,  and  the  long  inter- 
spaces  of  history,  there  is  leave  and 
license  for  the  growth  of  weeds  and 
weedlike  creatures,  which  also  have 
their  use.  F(^  this  weed  is  an  old 
woman's  remedyy  and  that  a  child's 
plaything.  The  idle  creepers  grow  up 
roimd  the  grey  stone  effigy  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  but  when  the  hour  comes,  and 
the  figure  feels  new  life  and  wakes  and 
starts,  and  flashes  out  with  eyes  and 
sword,  it  snaps  the  fettering  growth 
like  worsted  threads,  and  they  perish 
rightfully.  But  while  the  poor  and 
pufied-up  worthlessness  of  our  neigh- 
bour does  no  more  harm  than  ofiend  our 
noore  serious  thoughts,  or  jar  on  our 
sensitire  retiredness,  it  is  justice  to 
pardon  him,  and  charity  to  endeavour 
to  feel  with  him,  and  help  him  on. — 
Fireflies  are  not  stars,  but  neither  are 
they  mere  nothing  We  cannot  steer 
by  them,  we  must  not  worship  them  ; 
but  we  need  not  crush  them.  The  small- 
est, paltriest  human  creature  may  have 
pains  and  conflicts  to  maintain  hunsel^ 
even  in  his  smaH  paltriness,  equal  for 
him  to  the  inward  strivings  of  a  Luther 
or  a  Shakspeare. 

32. 
There  are  looks  and  gestures  of 
quiet,  unheard-of  women,  a  house- 
keeper, a  governess,  a  sodden  wash- 
erwoman. Sod  of  men  as  commonplace 
as  any  whom  Holbcnn,  or  Manches- 
ter,  or  May  Fair  ^erates,  in  which 
a  thoiufhtfiu  eye  will  read  tragedies  to 
draw  Seeper,  bitterer  tears  thsm  Shak- 

rure's  Othello,  Goethe's  Taaso,  or 
ti^  woes  of  Eurqndes.  I  have 
stood  in  a  group  of  peasants  before  a 
painted  crucifixion,  and  there  were 
loc^  of  sympathy  which  mme  perhaps 
reflected.  But  I  heard  a  hara  heavy 
bieatfaing behind  me,  and  tnming,Isaw 
a  woman  who  had  brou^t  her  sorrows 
thither,  not  found  them  there.  She 
stood  with  dun  and  heavy  eyes  behold- 

25  the  pamted  grief  of  tne  Holy  Vimn 
other.    I  never  knew  what  was  her 
calamity.     She   too^   doubtless, 
▼OL.ZLnr.  18 


was 


mourning  for  a  son,  perhaps  for  his 
crimes.  Bnt  I  felt  that  to  me  sublime 
rehffion  and  perfect  art  were  nothing 
whfle  I  saw  so  dose  tome  a  hving 
genuine  misery. 

The  forests  of  utterance,  with  all 
their  rustling  raving  seas  of  leaves, 
ffrow  out  of  the  deep  and  silent  soil, 
tne  immeasurably  deep  boundlessly 
silent  bosom  of  old  earth.  Yet  the  hving 
utterances  are  better  than  the  subhme 
silence  ;  but  for  which  also  they  could 
not  be. 

34. 

If  men's  reason  were  laid  to  sleep, 
no  doubt  they  would  do  by  instinct 
many  more  than  as  at  present  of  the 
things  to  which  instinct  is  equal  The 
instinctive  powers  are  lost  sight  of 
imder  the  presence  of  the  rati<nial 
consciousness,  as  the  stars  disappear  in 
sunshine.  Hence  we  may  ezfdain 
some  of  the  startling  ingenuities  of 
savages.  But  the  ddights  and  capa- 
cities of  the  conscious  spirit,  instinct 
never  can  supply.  For  instinct  is  in- 
telligence incapable  of  seif-eonscious- 
ness. 

85. 

Whatever  has  been  seen  of  Fair  and 
Excellent  was  first  conceived  in  the 
sacred  darkness  of  the  Unseen.  But 
because  Vitally,  irrepressibly,  feir  and 
excellent,  therefore,  must  it  needs 
go  forth,  and  so  be  seen  in  its  true 
beauty. 

86. 

It  is  not  a  part,  small  or  great,  but 
the  very  whole  of  a  man's  work,  hav- 
ing within  himself  (as  all  have)  a 
worid  of  dusky  unembodied  greatness, 
to  bring  this  to  utterance,  mst  within 
his  heart,  clearly,  honesdy,  and  there- 
fore,  as  must  needs  be,  slowly ;  and 
next  at  ripe  seasons,  and  with  due  pre- 
cautions, by  bold  unconquerable  mm- 
ing  mouth  and  deed  outwardly  to  utter 
it  His  utterance  must  be  this  tlno^, 
and  no  other  which  be  has  truly  inti- 
mately found  within  himself.  Often 
this  caimot  to  himself  be  altogether 
clear  and  evident  till  he  has  begun  to 
impart  it  And  thus  as  the  whole 
race  of  man  is  still  but  individual  man, 
multi]died  and  completed,  so  all  human 
history  is  but  the  striving  towards  full 
and  mature  utterance  of  that  dark  and 
seething  reality  which  lies  hidden  and 
more  or  lees  turbulent  in  every  breast 
But  as  the  true  utterance  of  all  the 
truth  is  the  woik  and  consummation  of 
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man's  life,  so  the  hiae  utterance  of  the 
true,  or  the  true  utterance  of  the  false, 
IB,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  whole  of 
what  is  ruinous,  chaotic,  execrable. 

Further,  it  is  manifest  that  at  the 
highest  point  to  which  man  can  reach, 
there  will  always  be  something  beyond 
him,  higher,  laiger,  holier,  which  he 
cannot  yet  utter,  and  can  only  yearn 
towards  and  apprehend.  This  is  ne- 
cessarily the  greatest  of  all  greatnesses, 
which  he— not  as  yet  knows,  but 
knows  o(  forebodes,  dreamingly 
clutches.  To  hurry  headlong  towaras 
the  expareasion  of  this  which  Hes  as 
yet  altogether  inexpressible,  profanes 
and  mars  the  divine  work,  with  regard 
to  it  now  the  only  divine  work  possi- 
ble, of  learning,  feeling,  embracipg, 
not  apprehendmg,  but  con^)rehendii^ 
it  UDseasonable  idle  speech,  and  such 
upon  this  matter  all  must  be,  scares 
and  irritates  the  plastic  gods,  ^e  high 
working  powers  m  all ;  for  whom  Uie 
universe  and  our  lives  are  a  pliant 
material,  and  with  whom  our  will  is,  at 
its  best  a  patient  and  devout  fellow- 
worker  and  learner.  Hence  the  mean- 
ing and  sanctity  of  silence.  But  that 
same  mute  mystenous  development, 
which  may  be  going  on  for  years,  and 
decads  of  years,  in  any  (me  soul,  and 
tor  ages  on  aff es  in  tfaie  soul  of  man, 
comes  out  at  last  to  inevitable  utter- 
ance ;  and  the  word  of  some  one  heart 
expresses  for  a  thousand  years  after 
him  the  feeling  of  countless  millions.— 
Thus  do  we  &d  that  the  utterance  of 
truth  out  of  the  infinite  into  the  hekrt 
of  man  makes  his  real  inward  story ; 
and  the  utterance  of  the  same  out  of  his 
heart  into  the  world  is  all  his  outward 
work  and  duty« 

87. 

All  the  instruments  that  men  employ 
are  so  many  symbols,  and,  as  it  'were, 
materializations  of  corresponding  fa- 
culties ;  as  the  works  which,  by  means 
of  these  instruments,  we  perform,  are 
expressions  of  our  analogous  tenden- 
cies, affections,  and  wants.  The  knife 
not  only  divides  all  separable  sub- 
stances, but  exhibits,  and,  as  it  were, 
prolongs  into  the  outermost  region  of 
things  about  us  that  dwidmg  facul^ 
of  which  the  rendmg  hands  are  in- 
termediate agents.  So  the  lever, 
that  is,  lifter,  embodies  and  ap[^es 
oar  inward  capacity  <^  elevating,  wad 
consummates  the  work  oi  our  arms 
and  shoulders.  The  rope  which  knoti 
two  thmgB  together  is  but  the  perma* 


nent  gripe  of  our  long  tenacious  fin^, 
which  does  not  relauc  when  the  flesh 
fingers  fall  loose  in  weariness  or  sleep . 
and  it  thus  displays  and  exemplifies 
the  uniting  power  inherent  in  men's 
spirits.  But  as  these  physical  took 
can  work  only  with  the  palpable  and 
visible,  and  the  spirit  has  another  world 
of  its  own,  neither  to  be  touched  nor 
seen  by  means  of  the  bodily  sensor, 
there  must,  in  this  inner  and  better 
region,  be  kindred  operations  in  which 
the  powers  that  the  material  images 
manifest  and  apply,  work  for  them- 
selves  and  without  tools.  Thus  to 
separate  by  mental  scission  is  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  to  tie  or  lash  together,  is,  in 
tha  region  of  mere  thought,  to  combine 
notions  or  conceptions  by  an  act  of 
fancy  ;  and  to  lift  is,  in  the  language 
of  oracles,  to  raise  an  object  out  of 
dark  and  flat  confusion  into  clear  and 
individual  existence ;  thai  is,  to  realize 
it  for  the  mind.  Now,  in  proportion 
as  men  use  many  and  complete  tools, 
they  are  advanced  in  mecbmical  civil- 
izatbn.  But  their  higher  spiritual  cul- 
ture has  been  forwarded  only  in  the 
degree  in  which  they  have  learnt  the 
true  laws  and  aims  of  these  inward 
powers,  which  are  at  once  the  main- 
springs and  the  archetypes  of  all  our 
instruments. 

9a 

If  man  be  a  reality,  no  empty  vision 
in  the  dreaming  soul  of  nature,  but,  as 
who  shall  doubt  he  is,  inwardl  v  substan- 
tial and  personal,  that  which  he  most 
earnestly  desire^,  which  best  satisfies 
his  whole  being,  must  be  real  too. 
39. 

Only  by  an  act  of  arbitraiy  self-wiD 
dare  we  &ncy  that  we  belong  to  a 
system  founded  (m  the  arbitraiy  self- 
will  of  any  being,  however  superior  to 
us  in  power. 

4a 

The  fundamental  affirmation  of  all 
reasonable,  and  therefcnre  of  all  right 
religion,  the  highest  of  truths  revealed 
to  man,  i^  this,  that  the  infinite,  etsr- 
nal,  and  absolute  Being,  wills  all  good, 
and  only  good,  and  that  by  gw^dis 
meant  not  merely  whatever  we  may 
dare  to  fency  that  he  might  choose  to 
wiD,^  but  that  which  suits  the  wants, 
and  completes,  in  the  fullest  form,  the 
existence  of  all  other  beings.  Every 
doctrine  opposed  to  this  is  supevstitiooB 

That  men  would  be  better  than  they 
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oe  if  they  alwayi  choie  good  instead 
of  evil  is  evident  Bat  that  they  would 
be  better,  or  indeed  could  have  a  ra- 
tiooal  raistencey  if  they  had  not  the 
power  of  choosing  evil  instead  of  good, 
IB  the  most  foohsh  and  presumptoous  d 
fimcies. 

42. 
Yon  may  indeed  add  gogar  to  vine- 
gar, but  cannot  make  it  wme  again. 

A  man  without  earnestness  is  a 
mournful  and  perplexing  spectacle. 
But  it  is  a  coosolatioD  to  believe,  as 
we  most  of  any  such  a  one,  that  he  is 
m  the  most  effectual  and  compulsive 
of  all  schools;  not  only  with  the  sad 
sublimity  of  the  stars  above  him,  and 
the  haggard  yet  ever  teeming  earth 
beneath  his  feet,  graves,  houses,  and 
temi^ee  around  him,  and  the  voices  of 
batred  and  pain,  love  and  devotion, 
swmding  in  his  ears,  but  also  with  a 
heait,  l^wever  weak  and .  duD,  essen- 
tiaDy  capable  of  feeling  and  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  aD  these 
things:  He  is  at  wont  a  boy,  slow 
at  learning  to  read,  and  thinking  more 
of  toys  and  cakes  than  of  books,  but 
assuredly  neither  an  idiot,  nor  incura- 
bly deai^  blind,  and  dumb.  He  is 
horrid  and  disastrous  to  look  upon  as 
we  pass  him  by,  but  most  when  we  see 
him  coloared  by  the  crimson  glare  of 
our  own  passionate  vehemence.  Every 
step  forward  which  we  really  make, 
nves  us  a  new  mysterious  power  to 
draw  him  too  on. 

41 

Voltaire  thought  he  was  looking 
through  a  handsome  fVench  window 
at  G<M  and  the  umverse,  and  paintmg 
pictures  of  them,  while  in  truth  the 
glass  was  a  mirror,  and  he  saw  and 
copied  only  his  own  scoffing  &ce. 
45. 

The  religion  of  aU  Pagans,  indis- 
criminately, has  often  been  written  of 
by  zealous  Christians  in  the  w<Hst  spirit 
of  Paine  and  VoUau^. 
46. 

Whether  is  it  nobler  to  dwell  m 
Paradise  and  dream  of  a  cabbaffe-gar- 
deo,  or  to  five  among  pot-herbs  and 
believe  in  Paradise  ? 
47. 

Seldom  does  a  truly  divine  poet 
arue  and  teach  all  the  poor  toiling  men 
in  the  land  how  far  nobler  an  epic  is 
the  life  of  every  (me  of  them— -did  he 
but  know  it — than  that  of  the  imagina- 
ry Ulysses.    The  Odyssee  is  but  the 


little  that  a  man  could  learn,  fency,  and 
feign  of  the  life  of  a  man.  How  lar  is 
this  excelled  by  the  all  that  the  life  of 
a  man— of  every  "man — is ! 
4a 
It  is  no  uncommon  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  exaggeration  is  essential  or 
at  least  proper  to  fiction.  The  truthis 
rath^  the  reverse.  A  principal  use 
and  justification  of  fiction  is  to  reduce 
and  harmonise  the  seeming  exaggera- 
tions of  real  life. 

4a 

Facts  are  often  extravagant  and 
monstrous,  because  we  do  not  know 
the  whole  system  which  explains  and 
legitimises  them.  But  none  have  any 
business  in  fiction  which  are  not  int^ 
hgible  parts  of  the  artificial  whde  that 
tbey  appear  in. 

50. 

Religion,  conscience,  afifectioii,  law, 
science,  poetry,  inclucUng  the  kindred 
arts,  are  for  ever  rectif^moff  the  disor- 
ders and  miseries  of  mankind.  But 
the  niode  in  which  the  poetic  art  does 
this  is  by  presenting  to  mankind,  a 
world  of  Its  own,  in  which  good  and 
evil,  true  and  fiilse,  feir  and  ugly,  har- 
monious and  discordant,  and  afl  such 
analogous  pairs  of  contrasts,  are 
mingled  by  just  and  inteJUgiUe  princi- 
1^  of  combination,  and  pant  to  their 
own  solution — not  iodeea  a  solution  al- 
ways for  the  understanding,  butalways 
one  adequate  for  the  feelii^  and  puri- 
fymg  and  exalting  them. 

Faith  in  a  better  than  that  which  ap- 
pears, is  no  less  required  by  art  than 
by  rdiffioa 

The  three  great  perversions  of  edn- 
cation  are  those  wtuch  tend  to  make 
children  respectively — Dwarfe— *Mob- 
key»— Puf^ts.  The  Dwarfe  are  the 
prodigies,  the  over-shaipened,  ov^- 
exdted,  over-accemplished,  stunted 
men.  In  these,  as  there  is  no  ftdness 
and  steadiness,  such  as  belong  only  to 
mature  life,  and  yet  there  is  the  an- 
pearance  of  these,  the  very  principle 
of  the  thing  is  a  quackery  and  felse- 
hood.  The  Monkeys  are  the  spofled ; 
the  indulged  petted  creatures  of  mere 
self-will  and  appetite,  in  whom  the 
human  as  distin^shed  from  the  ani- 
mal is  feint  and  undeveloped.  The 
weakness  of  mind  which  trains  such 
children,  and  delists  in  them,  is  that 
which  led  the  ladies  of  mother  gene- 
ration to   keep  natural  and  genuine 
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apes  for  their  amusement  The  Pup- 
pets are  jntxluced  hr  the  plan  of  dead- 
ening, petrifying  the  mind,  teaching 
words  hy  rote,  compeUin^  obedience 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  tor  that  of  a 
future  moral  freedom.  These  are  the 
things  that  move  in  public  only  as  the 
wires  of  masters  and  committees  guide* 
But  because  the  life  cannot  be  alto- 
gether crushed  and  turned  back,  it  as- 
serts itself  secretly  in  a  sense  of  be- 
numbed misery  and  corroding  hatred. 
The  first  class  spoken  of  are  those  in 
Hvhom  a  true  ideal  is  miss^iplied.  The 
second,  those  in  whom  none  is  aimed 
at  The  third,  those  in  whom  the 
ideal  pursued  is  altogether  false  and 
wretched. 

53. 

Speech  is  as  a  pump  by  which  we 
raise  and  pour  out  the  water  from  the 
irreat  lake  of  Thoughts— whither  it 
lows  back  again. 

54. 

There  is  a  kind  of  social  civilisation 
which  roimds  the  rouffh  and  broken 
stones  into  smooth  shapeliness,  but 
also  into  monotonous  uniformity. 
There  is  also  a  &rther  and  better  kind 
which  again  roughens  the  pebbles,  not 
however,  to  reproduce  their  former 
rude  diversities,  but  to  engrave  them 
with  divine  heads  and  figures  and  sig- 
nificant mottoes. 

55. 

When  we  see  the  {^ce  to  which 
some  natural  ReaHty  is  degraded  by 
the  hands  of  man, — the  statd^  tree  to 
be  a  dead  wajrside  post,  the  fierce  and 
fleet  wild  ass  of  the  desert  to  he  a  brok- 
en and  starved  drudge— we  cannot 
but  reflect  that  this  wreck  was  once 
great  and  goodly,  and  possessed  a 
wondrous  inward  endowment  of  inde- 
pendent  life  and  power,  was  bom  out 
of  the  eternal  innnite  into  the  sad  and 
narrow  round  of  Time,  where  men, 
its  fellow-denizens  of  Time,  have  thus 
crushed  and  ruined  it  But  poor  as  is 
the  |dace  and  function  of  each  living 
thing  which  men  enchain  and  use, 
when  thus  no  longer  existinff  for  and 
by  itself  yet  the  human  order  of  ex- 
istence, with  all  its  wants  and  contriv- 
ances, is  an  immeasurably  higher 
one  than  any  of  these  systems  to  which 
the  weaker,  meaner  beings  of  earth 
ori^ally  belong.  In  this  superiority 
of  Man's  destiny  and  right,  lies  the 
justificatum  of  his  subjecting  to  his 
own  purposes  that  which,  for  its  pur- 


poses, he  thus  frustrates  and    £do- 
cates. 

56. 
All  France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  was 
beaten  and  bribed  into  courtiership. 
Poetry,  Law,  Theology,  all  were  court- 
suits,  and  smoothed  themselves  into 
flatterers  and.  liars.  The  Muses  be- 
came  maids  d  honour,  and  stage-con- 
fidants to  royal  mistresses ;  Religion 
was  only  pennitted  to  appear  masked 
in  the  abhorred  disguise  of  a  state 
chaplain,  or  a  gold-laced  trumpeter  d 
sovereign  woruilessness ;  and  Truth 
and  Conscience,  in  the  mean-while, 
were  festmg  at  Port-Royal,  pining  in 
the  Bastile,  fighting  in  the  Cevennes^ 
or  emigrating  to  SjMtalfields.  Honestr 
could  not  have  where  to  lay  its  head, 
when  Falsehood,  Cruelty,  and  insane 
Vanity  had  for  their  lacoueys  and  pimps 
Racine,  Bossuet,  and  Mou^re.  The 
R^;ent  Orleans  was  but  Louis  XIV.  in 
im<fress  and  half-intoxicated,  and  Louis 
XV.  the  same  type,  drunk  to  stupidity. 
But  while  the  family  was  sinking  from 
generation  to  generation  into  utter 
lethal^,  the  nation  was  awakening 
from  Its  sleep,  till  rising  and  finding 
itself  starved,  bruised,  and  shackled,  it 
burst  the  remaining  bonds,  and  stran- 
gled for  ever  the  corpse-like  royalty 
which  it  found  lying  beside  it 

Life  of  any  kind  is  a  confoundmg 
mystery;  nay,  that  which  we  com- 
monly do  not  call  life,  the  principle  d 
existence  in  a  stone  or  a  <urop  of  wa- 
ter, is  an  inscrutable  wonder.  That 
in  the  infinity  of  time  and  space  any 
thing  should  be,  should  have  a  distinct 
existence,  should  be  more  than  no- 
thing! The  thought  of  an  immense 
abyonal  Nothing  is  awful,  only  less 
so  than  that  of  AH  and  God;  and 
thus  a  grain  of  sand  being  a  &ct^  a 
reality,  rises  before  us  into  something 
prodigious,  immeasurable—^  &ct  that 
opposes  and  counterbalances  the  im- 
mensity of  ncm-existence.  And  if  this 
be  so,  what  a  thing  is  the  life  of  man, 
which  not  only  is,  but  knows  that  it  is ; 
and  not  only  is  wondrous,  but  won- 
ders! 

68. 

The  beauty  of  physical  Nature 
strikes  us  wiUi  an  immediate  impres- 
sion of  harmony  and  completeness. 
There  is  also  a  sense  of  harmony,  the 
result  of  reflection  engaged  on  scien- 
tific truth ;  and  there  is  a  livelier  and 
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deeper  cooscioasnefls  of  the  same  kind, 
m  which  oar  personal  sympathies  and 
reverential  awe  of  all  personality  are 
combinedwith  the  feeling  of  the  beau- 
tifuJ^  excited  by  whatever  is  &ir,  ele- 
vated, and  harmonious  in  human  will 
and  character.  In  the  aspect  of  the 
highest  human  beauty,  the  mmiediate 
nnpression  produced  by  physical  (that 
is  involuntary)  Nature,  is  mseparably 
muted  with  this  last  or  sympathetic 
emotion ;  and  the  mere  beauty  of  form 
and  cdour  is  regarded  as  symboHc  of 
the  inward  ana  supersensuous  loyeli- 
DBSB.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vis- 
iGDs  of  outward  things,  the  evening 
or  nightly  sky,  the  meditative  melan- 
choly of  a  silent  autumnal  landscape, 
the  bhie  sea  rolling  its  foam  into  a 
rocky  bay,  the  virgin  shamefacedness 
of  Nature  in  a  forest-nook,  we  spontane- 
ously transfer  in  feeling  ,and  language 
something  of  a  purely  human  quahty 
to  that  which  is  nroperly  below  the  hu- 
nBo,  but  unchangeably  connected 
with  it,  and  pierced  in  all  c&rections  and 
bound  together  by  the  roots  of  our  no- 
bier  life. 

69. 

We  paint  our  lives  in  fresco.  The 
soft  and  fusile  plaster  of' the  moment 
hardens  under  every  stroke  of  the  bru^ 
into  eternal  rock. 

60. 

Pain  has  its  own  noble  joy  when  it 
kindles  a  strong  consciousness  of  life, 
before  stagnant  and  torpid. 

The  more  sides  a  man  has  to  his 
mind,  the  more  certain  he  may  be  of 
receiving  blows  on  all  of  them  ftom  one 
party  or  other. 

62. 

Persons  immediately  and  universallv 
lecognized  as  laudable,  must  be  either 
in  the  main  negative  characters,  or  ca- 
pable of  practismg  a  good  deal  of  6dse- 
hoodand  spurious  sympathy  in  their 
lotercoorae  with  others. 
68. 

For  a  weak  man  to  sjrmpathize  with 
weakness  is  easy,  as  for  a  strong  man 
tomrmpathise  with  strengtii ;  but  it  is 
bud  for  the  weak  to  sympatiiize  with 
the  strong.  Far  harder  for  the  strong 
to  sympaurize  with  the  weak,  to  bow 
^n  to  weakness,  and  to  say  to  it, 
•*Be  thoQ  my  better  strength." 

The  candles  of  man^s  i^^  are 
doobtless  burning  out,  but  like  Alfi^*8 
^^uidle^ilocks,  £eir  decay   measures 


the  wearing  on  of  the  night  itself.. — 
When  they  sink  mto  the  socket,  lo !  it 
is  not  dark,  but  day. 

The  Calmh  Omar,  who  destimrad 
the  Alexandrian  Hbraiy,  ^e  second  in 
succession  from  Mahomet,  and  under 
whom  many  empires,  and  Jerusalem 
itself  were  added  to  Islam,  was  jour> 
neying  on  the  borders  of  the  Egyptian 
desert,  and  heard  of  the&me  ofa  ho^ 
and  wise  hermit,  who  lived  retirra 
in  a  cave  of  the  ncka  amid  the  sapdy 
waste.  Him  he  resolved  to  visiC 
hoping  to  learn  from  him  where  was 
concealed  the  buried  treasure  <^  the 
dd  iddatrous  Kings  of  Egypt.  When 
the  Caliph,  attended  by  several  taH 
and  dark  Arabs,  and  by  Amrou,  the. 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  entered  the  ca- 
vern, he  found  the  nermit  seated  on  n 
rude  bench  at  a  stone  table,  whicli 
supported  a  written  volume.  His  eyes 
were  bent  downwards  as  if  in  thought 
rather  than  sttidy,  and  the  Arabs  were 
surnrised  to  see  a  man  of  low  stature, 
with  long  and  silvery  hair  floating 
round  a  fruse  not  like  theirs,  tawnj 
and  scorched,  but  smooth  and  ruddy. 
The  large  and  light  grey  eyes  were 
raised  at  their  a]^roach  with  a  look 
of  mild  abstraction ;  and  Anorou,  who 
had  conversed  with  many  men  of  wis- 
dom at  Alexandria,  was  struck  b^  the 
breadth  of  his  head,  the  clear  pohsh  of 
the  forehead,  the  well-cut  ana  rather 
small  nose,  and  the  lar^e,  lightly- 
closed  mouth,  whick  seemed  to  quiver 
with  feelmg,  and  to  be  ready  for  the 
lively  utterance  of  countless  and  sage 
proverbs  and  comparisons. 

"Sage,"  said  the  Cafii^  "I  see 
that  tiKXL  wooldst  not  approve  of  the 
act  of  justice  by  which  I  luive  de^roy- 
ed  the  storehouse  of  Pftgan  errora, 
called  tiie  Library,  m  the  cit7  of  Ldi. 
and^?  Thou  hast  a  boc^  before  thee, 
and  1  see  some  others  in  that  haK- 
open  chest,  which  do  not  resemble  the 
Volumes  of  believers." 

"In  my  youth,  O  Caliph!  1  read 
many  books  in  that  library  Which 
tiMsu  hast  de^royed,  and  by  the  stody 
of  these,  and  tlieir  dear  presence  in 
my  mind,  I  became  capable  of  sustain- 
ing,  and  even  prafitmff  by  this  solitade 
in  which  I  hve,  without  compamons 
and  with  few  wntings." 

"What  ymStt  coddst ^thou 'derive 
from  those  mfidel  vdumesl  The  Ko- 
ran teadies  the  one  God,  and  to  know 
him  is  to  knowaD." 
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•«The  Koran  indeed  teaches  truly 
that  there  is  one  God;  and  because 
we  know  that  he  exists,  we  should  be 
careful  to  understand  him  as  display- 
ed in  all  his  work&  Of  these  the  no- 
blest is  man,  and  of  his  mind  we  have 
so  many  several  pictures  in  every  book, 
however  mistaken  its  doctrines;  and 
in  books  can  we  also  learn  more  clear- 
ly and  fully  to  underhand  what  other 
works  of  God  inferior  to  man,  but  still 
most  wonderful,  reveal  his  will  and 
power." 

^Ah!  shameless  imbelieverl*'  ex- 
claimed Omar,  and  stroked  his  beard, 
<^now  would  I  order  thee  to  be  slain 

rn  the  spot,  but  that  I  have  need  of 
wisdom  for  the  good  of  the  iaith- 
fuf  and  of  the  true  &ith.  Tell  me 
where  are  concealed  the  riches  of  the 
Pbaradis,  and  I  will  spare  thy  hfe-" 

**  Iknow  not  that  I  can  teach  thee 
this,  but  what  I  can  show  thee,  thou 
idialt  know.*'  Then  tunoing  to  Aimrou, 
the  fierce  and  cooquerinff  general  of 
the  Moslem  armies — ««petch  me,  I 
pray  thee,  a  handful  of  sand  from  the 
desert,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.*'  The 
warrior  started,  and  his  eyes  turned 
diedainfidly  on  the  hermit  But  they 
sunk  under  his  quiet  gaze,  and  Amrou 
went  and  brought  the  sand.  The  her- 
mit received  it  into  his  palm,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  Caliph,  desired  lum  to  pick 
out  a  single  grain,  and  lay  it  on  the 
blade  oi  Amrou's  dagger.  The  bright 
weapon  which  had  so  often  been  red 
with  blood,  was  drawn  from  its  sheath, 
and  the  Caliph  held  it  in  his  hand. 
Then  fidlowin^  the  hermit  alone  into 
the  dark  interior  of  the  cave,  he  plac- 
ed upon  the  blade,  heki  horizontally, 
a  smgie  grain  of  sand.  On  this,  be 
fixed  his  eyes.  In  the  deep^oom, 
the  grain  brightened  like  a  spuk  d 
fire,  and  ^w  larger  and  larger,  even 
IS  the  brightest  pl^et  of  evening,  and 
Hpansed  not  in  its  enansioo,  tiD  it 
seemed  a  luminous  ball  of  mfld  pale 
fire. 

•^Look  steadihr,**  said  the  hermit; 
«faarnot;  and  teU  me  what  thou 
seest.** 

««Isee,*'  said  the  Caliph,  ««a  small 
goaUflkin  tent,  imder  the  shade  of  rocks, 
among  pahn-trees  and  wiM  vines.  A 
man,  naked  save  his  girdle,  steeps  in 
the  oool,  with  his  hei3  upon  a  dark 
and  sad  kxiking  woman's  lap^  and  two 
ohiUren  are  not  lar  q£  A  tbom  has 
pieroedthe  foot  of  the  infiunl  giil,  and 
the  boy,  her  broths,  is  endeavooring 


to  draw  it  from  the  flesh.  Her  tears 
&11  upon  his  cheek,  and  his  hand  is 
red  with  her  blood.*' 

«*  Look  again,  and  teD  me  what 
thouseest" 

^l  see  a  mountain  covered  with 
trees,  fields  and  villages,  and,  by  Al- 
lah! with  Paffan  temples.  But  k>! 
an  earthquake  heaves  tne  whole,  and 
half  tl^  houses  are  overthrown  or 
swallowed  up.  The  survivors  arm 
themselves  for  battle,  and  a  fierce  con- 
flict rages  for  the  enjovment  of  those 
of  their  possessions  which  remain^ — 
Fire  spreads  throus^  the  ruined  vine- 
vards,  woods  ana  houses ;  and  by  its 
ught  many  men  are  slain,  and  women 
and  children  made  captives.  Some  of 
those  combatants,  O  Dervish,  are  sons 
of  the  giants,  and  the  maidens  whom 
I  look  upon  are  lovely  as  the  damsels 
of  Paradise." 

•*Look  now  again.  What  seest 
thoul" 

**  A  lonely  waste.  The  grey  desert 
gpreads  fiur  and  wide,  save  where  a 
dark  sea  beats  heavily  on  its  coast— 
Not  a  ship,  not  a  camel,  not  a  house 
is  there.  But  among  heaps  of  carved 
stones  and  Men  pOlars,  such  as  might 
build  a  royal  city,  a  white-haired,  wi- 
thered man  sits  with  his  e3res  upon  the 
ground.  A  vulture  is  perched  upon 
a  mound  near,  and  looks  at  him ;  and 
a  jackal  eyes  him  from  a  shattered 
tomb,  and  gnaws  a  scuD.  The  wind 
of  the  desert  has  blown  the  sand  over 
his  feet,  and  almost  to  his  knees,  buthe 
cares  not  to  rise  and  free  himself. — 
Dervish !  God  must  have  Men  asle^ 
in  heaven  above  that  place,  and  left  it 
to  die  utterly." 

«<  What  dost  thou  now  behold  1" 

•«  I  see  around  a  Innoad  bay  of  the 
ocean,  a  range  of  green)  hills  '  with 
streams  and  tonrents,  and  wardens 
reaching  to  the  skies.  Amid  these 
are  palaces,  with  pillars  buih  doubtless 
by  the  genii,  and  along  the  wide  ter- 
races in  front  of  the  buildinffB,  sons  of 
wisdom,  and  daughters  of  beauty  are 
walking  or  leanmg.  One  is  a  story- 
teller, who  had  gathered  round  him  a 
crowd  of  listeners,  young  and  oUw — 
Another  seems  to  have  just  shaped  a 
figure  of  a  woman  out  of  stone.  She 
is  more  than  half  naked,  but  locks  as 
if  none  dare  thmk  her  so.  On  the 
toich  which  she  holds  iq>  in  her  hand,  a 
flame  of  green  fire  bums  like  a  bright 
star  in  tte  snmhinft  round  her.  A 
band  of  children  are  wreathing  flowen 
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and  kjing  them  befoie  the  Psigan 
image,  which,  not  smihng,  seems  to 
delight  in  their  smiles.  The  workman 
looks  disBatisfied,  though  rejoicing  as 
a  bridegroom  who  has  won  his  bride, 
bat  mourns  that  he  cannot  offer  to  her 
more  precious  gifts  than  all  his  sub- 
stance.  Elsewhere,  I  see  Hving  figures 
gkacing  among  the  trees.  To  the 
qua?  which  borders  the  shore,  some 
bans  with  deep  blue  sails  are  hasten- 
11^;  and  one  even  now  touches  the 
paphyiy  wall,  and  pours  out  gold  and 
ipioe»— by  Allah !  I  smell  the  sweet- 
Dev  of  Yamen — cm  the  smooth  stones. 
Nay,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  I  hear  the 
&mt  BOQg  of  the  mariners,  and  the 
muflc  of  stringed  instruments  tinkling 
i&  reply  from  the  distant  mountain 
dde." 
Is  there  nought  more  than  this  V 
*«Y6a,  high  upon  the  mountain  I 
see  a  mosque  of  another  fashion  than 
ours,  surrounded  by  a  place  of  tombs, 
with  many  graves  and  cjrpresses.  High 
abo?e  them  all  rises  a  shape,  silvery 
as  the  flashing  of  a  8C3rinitar,  or  of 
water,  gigantict  kingly,  with  a  man- 
tled hes^,  and  long  folds  covering  his 
whole  form.  But  he  stretches  his 
great  moving  hands  over  the  palaces 
and  bay,  aod  flakes  ai  pale  fire  faD 
from  them,  and  kindle  every  window 
and  capital  of  a  pillar,  and  flash  from 
eveiyface,  and  shoot  again  upwards, 
and  beam  as  stars  in  me  dark  sky. 
The  mantled  genie  hoks  not  Hke  any 


one  of  the  spirits  of  the  past,  but  as  if 
they  were  all  combined  in  him." 

•«  Look  once  mwe,  O  CaHph !" 

MJug^er!  there  is  but  a  grain  of 
sand." 

^  Thine  eyes  are  weary  of  locJung, 
not  the  visions  of  displaying  them* 
selves.  Thou  canst  see  no  more  this 
day.  But  if  all  this  be  visible  in  a 
grain  of  sand  by  the  open  and  fresh 
eye  of  man,  what  sights  beyond  this 
thinkest  thou  that  there  must  be  in 
a  man  himself?  Of  these  sights,  a  po/t" 
tion  are  in  every  book  recoraed." 

»* Slave!"  said  the  Caliph— ««t^ 
me  not  of  books,  but  of  hidden  trea- 
sures, or  I  will  have  thee  impaled  ere 
an  hour  is  past" 

•«  I  have  told  thee  of  &r  more  than 
thou  thoughtest  The  treasures  of  the 
Pharaohs  would  show  thee  little  of 
what  thou  hast  seen  in  that  ^in  of 
sand.  Farewell,  O  Caliph!  I  have 
been  ordained  but  to  live  till  I  had 
seen  and  known  thee,  and  then  to  de- 
part In  that  world  where  the  hearts 
of  men  shall  be  more  open  to  each 
other  than  their  books  are  here,  it 
will  be  read  in  mine  that  I  hold  thee 
ignorant  and  headstrong,  but  still  a 
man,  and  therefore,  capable  of  good. 
Farewell !  I  am  but  a  mm  of  sand ; 
hide  my  corpse  under  mose  of  the  de- 
sert before  me." 

The  hermit  sank  on  the  rocky  floor 
of  the  tave,  at  Omar's  feet,  quite  dead. 
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THE  AVENGER. 

"  Why  callest  thoa  me  murderer,  and  not  rather  the  wrath  of  God  bumiog 
after  the  steps  of  the  oppressor,  and  cleansinflr  the  earth  when  it  is  wet  with 
hloodr' 


That  series  of  terrific  events  by 
which  our  quiet  city  and  univereity  in 
the  north-eastern  quarter  of  Germany 
were  convulsed  during  the  year  181^ 
has  in  itself,  and  considered  merely  as 
a  blind  movement  of  human  tiger- 
passion  ranging  unchained  amongst 
men,  something  too  memorable  tol)e 
Ibrgotten  or  left  without  its  own  sepa- 
rate record ;  but  the  moral  lesson,  un- 
pressed  by  these  events,  is  yet  more 
memorable,  and  deserves  the  deep  at- 
tention of  coming  generations  in  their 
struggle  after  human  improvement, 
not  merely  in  its  own  limited  field  of 
interest  durectly  awakened,  but  in  all 
analogous  fieldb  of  interest ;  as  in  fact 
already,  and  more  than  once,  in  con- 
nection with  these  very  events,  this 
lesson  has  obtained  the  effectual  at- 
tention of  Christian  kings  and  Princes 
aoembled  in  Congress.  No  tragedy, 
indeed,  amongst  sdl  the  sad  ones  by 
which  the  chanties  of  the  human  heart 
or  of  the  fire  side,  have  ever  been 
outraged,  can  better  merit  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  private  history  of  Ger- 
man manners  or  social  life  than  this 
unparalleled  case.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  put  in  a  better  claim 
to  be  the  historian  than  myself. 

I  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am  a 
Professor  in  that  city  and  university 
which  had  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  its  theatre.  I  knew'&miliarly 
all  the  parties  who  were  concerned  m 
it — either  as  sufferers  or  as  agents.  I 
was  present  from  first  to  kst,  and 
watched  the  whole  course  of  the  myB- 
terious  storm  which  fell  upon  our  de- 
voted city  in  a  strength  like  that  of  a 
West  Indian  hurricane,  and  which  did 
seriously  threaten  at  one  time  to  de- 
populate our  university,  through  the 
dark  sti^idons  which  settled  upon  its 
members,  and  the  natural  reaction  of 
generous  mdignation  in  repelling  them 
— whilst  the  city  in  its  more  station- 
ary and  native  classes  would  very 
soon  have  manifested  their  awful  sense 
of  things,  of  the  hideous  insecurity  for 
life,  and  of  the  un&thomable  dangers 
which  had  undermined  their  hesSths 
bek>w  their  very  feeU  by  sacrificing, 
w^ienever  circumstances  allowed  them, 
their  houses  and  beautifid  gardens  in 


exchange  for  days  uncmved  by  panic, 
and  nights  impoUnted  by  blood.  No- 
thing, I  can  take  upon  myself  to  assert, 
was  left  undone  of  all  that  human  fore- 
sight could  suggest,  or  human  ingenu- 
ity could  accomplish.  But  observe  the 
melancholy  result ;  the  more  certaia 
did  these  arrangements  strike  people 
as  remedies  for  the  evfl,  so  much  the 
more  effectually  did  they  aid  the  terror, 
but  above  all,  the  awe — ^the  tense  of 
mystery,  when  ten  cases  of  total  ex- 
termination, apphed  to  separate  house- 
holds, had  occiured,  in  every  one  of 
which  these  precautionaiy  aids  had 
failed  to  yield  the  shghtest  assistance. 
The  horror,  the  perfect  frenzy  of  fear, 
which  seized  upon  the  town  after  that 
experience,  baffles  all  attempt  at  de- 
scription. Had  these  various  cootri- 
vances  foiled  merely  in  some  human 
and  intelligible  way,  as  by  bringing 
the  aid  too  tardily— still  in  such  cases, 
though  the  danger  would  no  lees  have 
been  evidently  deepened,  nobody  wouM 
have  felt  any  further  mystery  than 
what,  from  the  very  first,  rested  upon 
the  persons  and  the  motives  of  the 
murderers.  But'  as  it  was,  when 
in  ten  separate  cases  of  exterminat- 
ing carnage,  the  astoimded  police, 
after  an  examination  the  most  search- 
ing, pursued  from  day  to  day,  and 
almost  exhausting  the  patience  by  the 
minuteness  of  the  investigation,  had 
finally  pronoimced  that  no  attemg 
apparently  had  been  made  to  benefit 
by  any  A  the  signals  preconcerted, 
that  no  footstep  apparently  had  moved 
in  that  dk-ection^then,  and  after  that 
result,  a  blind  misery  of  fear  fell  opcm 
the  populatioii,  so  much  the  worse 
than  any  anguish  of  a  beleaguered  city 
that  is  awaitmg  the  storming  fury  of  a 
victorious  enemy ;  by  how  much  the 
shadowy— the  uncertain — the  infinite 
is  at  aU  times  more  potent  in  mastering 
the  mind  than  a  danger  that  is  known 
—measurable— palpable— 'and  human. 
The  very  pohce,  instead  of  ofiering 
protection  or  encouragement  were 
seized  with  tenor  for  themseheB. 
And  the  general  feeHng,  as  it  wu 
described  to  me  by  a  grave  citizen 
whom  I  met  in  a  m(»iung  walk  (ibr 
the  overmastering  sense  (rf'a  public 
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calamity  broke  down  every  barrier  of 
reserve,  and  all  men  talked  freely  to 
all  men  in  the  streets,  as  they  would 
have  done  during  the  rockings  of  an 
earthquake,)  wa9  even  amoi^rst  the 
boide^  like  that  which  sometimes 
takes  poBsesBioo  of  the  mind  in  dreams 
^wh^  one  feels  oneself  sleemng 
alooe,  utterly  divided  from  all  call  or 
hearing  of  friends,  doors  open  that 
ahoukl  oe  shut,  or  tmlocked  that  should 
be  triply  secived,  the  very  walls  gone, 
barriers  swallowed  up  by  unknown 
abysses,  nothing  around  one  but  frafl 
curtaiDs,  and  a  world  of  illimitable 
night,  whisperings  at  a  distance,  cor- 
r^wndence  going  on  between  dariL- 
ness  and  darkness,  like  one  deep  call- 
ing to  another,  and  the  dreamer's  own 
b»irt  the  centre  from  which  the  whole 
net-work  of  this  unimaginable  chaos 
radiates,  hj  means  of  which  the  blank 
frkatioTis  of  silence  and  darkness  be- 
come powers  the  most  positive  and 
awfuL 

Agencies  of  fear,  as  of  any  other  pos- 
flOD,  and  above  all,  of  passion  feft  in 
oommunion  with  thousands,  and  4n 
which  the  heart  beats  in  conscious 
mopathy  with  an  intire  city,  through 
lii  Its  regions  of  high  and  low,  young 
and  old,  strong  and  weak ;  such  agen- 
cieB  avail  to  raise  and  transfigure  the 
oatores  of  men  ;  mean  minds  become 
devated ;  dull  men  become  eloquent ; 
and  when  matters  came  to  this  crisis, 
the  public  feeling,  as  made  known  by 
voice,  gesture,  manner,  or  words,  was 
8Qch  &t  no  stranger  could  represent 
itto  lus  &ncy.  In  uiat  respect,  there- 
ioie,  I  had  an  advantage,  being  upon 
the  spot  through  the  whoie  course  of  the 
ai&ir,  for  giving  a  &ithful  narrative ;  as 
I  had  stifl  more  eminentlv,  friom  the 
sort  of  central  statKm  which  I  occupied 
A  respect  to  all  the  movements  of 
the  case.  I  may  add,  that  I  had  ano- 
ther advantage,  not  possessed,  or  not. 
in  the  same  degree,  by  any  other  inha- 
hitant  oi  the  town.  I  was  personally 
acquainted  with  every  famuy  of  the 
fllighteflt  account,  belonging  to  the  resi- 
dent population ;  whether  amongst  the 
^  local  gentry,  or  the  new  settlers 
whom  the  late  wars  had  driven  to  take 
I'sfuge  within  our  walls. 

It  ^'as  in  September,  1819,  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Prince  of  M ,  a  noble- 

^  comiected  with  the  dij^omacy  of 
»*«8ia,  from  which  I  quote  an  extract : 
**I  wish,  in  short,  to  recommend  to 


your  attentions,  and  in  tenhs  stronger 
than  I  know  how  to  devise,  a  younff 
man  on  whose  behalf  ther  Czar  Imnsett 
is  privately  known  to  have  exf^essed 
the  very  strongest  int^^st  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  an  aid&- 
de-camp  to  a  Dutch  general  officer,  and 
is  decanted  with  distinctions  won  upco 
that  awful  day.  However,  though  serv- 
ing, in  that  instance,  under  Enghsh  or- 
ders, and  although  an  Kngtishman  of 
rank,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  English 
military  service.  He  has  served,  young 
as  he  is,  under  various  banners,  ana 
under  ours,  in  particular,  in  the  cavahy 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  He  is  Enghsfa 
by  birth,  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  E., 
and  heir  presumptive  to  his  immense 
estates.  There  is  a  wild  story  ccmrent 
— that  his  mother  was  a  gipsy  of  trans- 
cendent beauty,  which  may  aceoimt 
fen*  his  somewnat  Moorish  complexiaiiy 
thoujB^h,  after  8^  thai  is  not  oi  a  deep^ 
er  tmge  than  I  have  seen  amongst 
many  an  Englishman.  He  is  himmtf 
one  of  the  noblest  looking  of  God's 
creatures.  Both  &ther  am  mother^ 
however,  are  now  dead;  since  then, 
he  has  become  the  fevourite  of  his 
uncle,  who  detained  him  in  England 
after  the  Emperor  had  departed— 
and  as  this  uncle  is  now  in  the  last 
stage  of  infirmity,  Mr.  Wyndham's 
succession  to  the  vast  family  estates 
is  inevitable,  and  probably  near 'at 
hand.  Mean-time,  he  is  anxious  for 
some  assistance  in  his  studies.  Id» 
tdlectually  he  stands  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  men,  as  I  am  sure  voa  wiU 
not  be  slow  to  discover ;  but  his  kmff 
military  service,  and  the  unparalleled 
tumult  of  our  European  history  since 
1806s  have  interfiled,  as  you  maj 
suj^xMO,  with  the  cultivation  of  Im 
mmd ;  for  he  entered  the  cavalry  ser- 
vice of  a  German  power  when  a 
mere  boy,  and  shifted  about  fit>m  ser- 
vice to  service  as  the  hurricane  of  war 
blew  fixym  this  point  or  from  that — 
During  the  French  anabasis  to  Mos- 
cow )^  entered  our  service,  made  him- 
self a  inrodi^ous  fiivourite  with  the 
whole  Imperial  fiumly,  and  even  now 
is  only  in  his  twenty-second  year.  As 
to  his  accomplishments,  they  will 
speak  for  themselves;  lliey  are  infi- 
mte,  and  applicable  to  every  situation 
of  life.  Greek  is  what  he  wants  from 
you ;  never  ask  about  terms.  He  wtSL 
acknowledge  any  trouble  he  may  give 
you,  as  he  acknowledges  aU  trouUe, 
en  prince.    And  ten  years  hence  you 
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wiU  look  back  wi&  pride  upon  haviog 
contributed  your  part  to  the  fonnatioa 
of  one  whom  all  here  at  St  Petersburg, 
not  soLdiers  only*  but  we  dtplomaUs^ 
]o6k  upon  as  certain  to  prove  a  great 
man,  and  a  leader  amongst  the  mtel- 
lects  dL  Christeadom." 

Two  or  three  other  letters  followed ; 
and  at  length  it  was  arranged  that  Mr. 
Maximilian  Wyndham  sli^uld  take  up 
his  residence  at  my  monastic  abode  for 
one  year.  He  was  to  keep  a  table,  and 
an  estEkblishment  of  servants,  at  his  own 
cost ;  was  to  have  an  apartment  of  some 
dozen  or  so  of  rooms ;  the  unrestricted 
use  of  the  library;  with  some  other 
public  privileges  willingly  conceded  bj 
the  magistracy  of  the  town ;  in  return 
far  all  which  he  was  to  pay  me  a  thou- 
sand guineas :  and  already  beforehand, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment  for  the  pub- 
lic civilities  of  the  town,  he  sent,  through 
my  hands,  a  contribution  of  three  hun^ 
dred  guineas  to  the  various  local  instil 
tutions  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  or 
for  charity. 

The  Russian  Secretary  had  latterly 
corresponded  with  me  from  a  little 
German  town,  not  more  than  nine^ 
miles  distant :  and  as  he  had  special 
couriers  at  his  service,  the  negotiation 
advanced  so  ramdly,  that  all  was  closed 
before  the  em  of  September.  And 
when  once  tint  consummAtioo  was  at- 
tained, I  that  previously  had  breathed 
no  syllable  of  what  was  stirring,  now 
gave  a  loose  to  the  interesting  tidings, 
and  suffered  them  to  spread  throu^ 
the  whole  comjpaaB  of  the  town.  VL 
will  be  easfly  unagined  that  such  a 
story,  already  romantic  enongh  in  its 
first  outline,  would  lose  nothing  in  the 
telling.  An  Englishman  to  begin  with, 
which  name  of  itself  and  at  all  times, 
it  a  passport  into  German  &vour,  but 
much  more  since  the  late  memorable 
wars  that,  but  for  Englishmen,  would 
have  drooped  into  dis(^mected  efS»ts 
— pnext,  an  Englishman  of  rank  and  of 
the  haule  nobksse — then  a  soldier  co- 
vered with  brilliant  distinctions,  and  in 
the  most  brilliant  arm  of  the  service ; 
voong,  moreover,  and  yet  a  veteran 
oy  his  experience— fresh  from  the  most 
awful  battle  of  this  planet  since  the 
day  of  Pharsalia — radiant  with  the  &- 
vour  of  courts  and  of  imperial  ladies — 
finally,  which  alone  would  have  given 
him  an  interest  in  all  female  Jiearts, 
an  Antinous  of  fEtultless  beauty,  a  Gre- 
cian statue,  as  it  were,  into  which  the 
breath  of  life  had  been  l»eathed  by 


some  modem  FVgmalion— such  a  pomp 
of  gifts  and  endowments  settling  upoo 
one  man's  head,  should  not  have  re. 
quired  for  its  efik^t  the  vulgar  consum- 
mation, and  yet  to  many  it  ipas  the 
consummation  and  crest  of  the  whole, 
that  he  was  reputed  to  be  rich  beyond 
the  dreams  of  romance,  or  the  neces- 
sides  of  a  fsiiry  tale.  Unparalleled  was 
the  impressicm  made  upon  our  stagnant 
society;  every  tongue  was  busy  in 
discussing  the  marvellous  ^oung  Eng- 
lishman from  morning  to  night ;  every 
female  fency  was  Inisy  in  depicting 
the  personal  appearance  of  this  gay  ap- 
parition. 

On  his  arrival  at  my  house  I  became 
sensible  of  a  truth  which  I  had  ob- 
served some  years  before.  The  com- 
mon-place maxim  is — that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  raise  expectations  too  higL — 
This,  which  is  thus  generally  express- 
ed, and  without  limitation,  is  true  only 
conditionally ;  it  is  true  then  and  there 
only  where  there  is  but  little  merit  to 
sustain  and  justify  the  expectation. — 
But  in  any  cas6  where  the  merit  is 
transcendent  of  its  kind,  it  is  always 
useful  to  rack  the  expectation  up  to 
the  highest  point;  in  any  thing  which 
partakes  of  the  infinite,  the  most  un- 
limited expectations  will  Qad  ample 
room  for  gratification ;  whilst  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ordinary  observers,  poesesB- 
ing  little  sensibiUty,  unless  where  they 
have  been  warned  to  expect,  will  often 
feil  to  see  what  exists  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous splendour.  In  this  instance 
it  certainly  did  no  harm  to  the  subject 
of  expectation,  that  I  had  been  wanied 
to  look  for  so  much.  The  warning,  at 
any  rate,  put  me  on  the  look-out  for 
whatever  eminence  there  might  be  oC 
grandeur  in  his  personal  appearance ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  this  existed 
in  such  excess,  so  for  transcending 
any  thing  I  had  ever  met  ¥rith  in  mv 
experience,  that  no  expectation  which 
it  IS  in  words  to  raise  could  have  been 

TTiese  thoughts  travelled  with  the 
rapidity  of  ligl^  through  my  brain,  as 
at  one  glance  my  eye  took  in  the  su- 
premacy  of  beauty  and  power  which 
seemed  to  have  alighted  from  the 
clouds  before  me.  Power,  and  the 
contemplation  of  power,  in  any  abso- 
lute incarnation  of  grandeur  or  ex- 
cess, necessarily  have  the  instantane- 
ous ef^t  of  quelling  all  perturbation. 
My  composure  was  restored  in  a  mo- 
ment   t  looked  steadily  at  him.    We 
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both  bowed.  And  at  the  momeiit 
when  he  raised  his  head  from  that  in- 
dimtioD,  I  can^ht  the  fflance  of  his 
eye;  an  eye  snum  as  might  have  heen 
looked  for  in  a  &ce  df  soch  noble 
IiDeameDtB — 

"Bleodins  the  natnre  of  the  star 
Wiih  ibat  of  summer  skies  " 

and,  therefore,  meant  by  nature  for 
the  residence  and  ofgan  of  serene  and 
gentle  emotions ;  but  it  sorprised,  and 
at  the  same  time  filled  me  more  ahnost 
with  coosteinatioD  than  with  pity,  to 
obsmre,  that  in  those  eyes  a  hff  ht  of 
flufaiesB  had  settled  more  profound  than 
teemed  possible  for  youth,  at  almost 
commeosurate  to  a  human  sorrow ;  a 
sadness  that  might  have  become  a 
Jewish  prophet,  when  laden  with  in- 
ipimtioQs  of  wa 

Two  months  had  now  passed  away 
ance  the  anival  <rf  Mr.  Wvndham. 
He  had  been  tmiversally  introduced  to 
the  sop^ior  society  of  the  place ;  and, 
as  I  need  hardly  say,  univ^rsaUy  re- 
ceived with  &vour  and  distinction.  In 
m&ty,  his  wealth  and  importance,  his 
nOitaiy  honouis,  and  the  dignity  of 
hie  character  as  expressed  in  ms  man- 
neiB  and  deportment,  were  too  em- 
inent to  allow  of  his  being  treated  with 
loB  than  the  hagbe^  attention  in  any 
neiety  whatever.  But  the  eflbct  of 
these  various  advantages,  enforced  and 
recommended  as  they  vrere  by  a  per- 
sonal beautr  so  rare,  veas  somewhat 
too  potent  for  the  c<xnfort  and  self- 
poaessioQ  of  ordinary  people ;  and 
realhr  exceeded  in  a  painful  degree  the 
staooard  of  pretentions  under  which 
soch  peo^  ooidd  feel  themselves  at 
their  ease.  He  was  not  naturally  of 
a  reserved  turn;  &r  from  it  His 
(fi^Qotion  had  been  open,  frank,  and 
confidmg  or^inafly;  and  his  roving, 
admiturouB  me,  of  which  coneiderabry 
poce  than  one-half  had  been  passed 
in  camps,  had  communicated  to  his 
maoners  a  more  than  military  frank- 
ness. But  the  profound  melancholy 
which  possessed  nim,  from  whatever 
caiiBe  it  arose,  necessarily  clnDed  the 
n^tiTe  freedom  (^  his  demeanour,  unless 
when  it  was  revived  by  strength  of 
friendrfrip  or  of  love.  The  eflect  was 
awkward  and  embarrassing  to  all 
parties.  Every  voice  paus^  or  feU 
^^  when  he  entered  a  room— -dead 
sileDce  ensued — not  an  eye  but  was 
<Iirected  upon  him,  or  dse,  sunk  in 
tnifity,  setlled  upon  the  floor ;  and 


young  ladies  serioody  lost  the  power 
for  a  time,  of  doing  more  than  mur- 
muring  a  few  ccmfiised,  half-inartic- 
ulate syllables,  or  half-inarticulate 
eounds.  The  solemnity,  in  £Etct,  of  a 
first  presentation,  and  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  soon  recovering  a  free 
unembarrassed  movement  of  conver- 
sation, made  such  scenes  really  dis- 
tressing to  all  who  participated  in  them, 
either  as  actora  or  spectators.  Cer- 
tainly this  result  was  not  a  pure  efibct 
of  manly  beauty,  however  h^oic,  and 
in  whatever  excess ;  it  arose  in  part 
from  the  many  and  extraordinary  en- 
dowments which  had  centered  m  his 
perscm,  not  less  from  fortune  than  from 
nature;  in  part  also,  as  I  have  said, 
from  the  profound  sadness  and  freez- 
ing gravity  of  Mr.  Wyndham's  man- 
ner ;  but  still  more  from  the  perplex- 
ing mystery  which  surrounoed  t^t 
sadness. 

Were  there,  then,  no  exceptions  to 
this  condition  of  awe-struck  admira- 
tion 1  Yes.  One  at  least  there  was 
in  whose  bosmn  the  spell  of  all-con- 
quering passion  soon  thawed  every 
trace  Si  icy  reserve.  Whilst  the  rest 
of  the  world  retained  a  dim  sentiment 
of  awe  towards  Afr.  Wyndham,  Mar- 
garet Liebenheim  only  heard  of  such 
a  feeling  to  wander  that  it  could  exicrt 
towards  him.  Never  was  there  so 
victorious  a  conquest  interchuiged  be 
tweea  two  youthfol  hearts— never  be- 
fore such  a  rapture  of  instantaneous 
sympathy.  I  did  not  witness  the  first 
meeting  of  chis  m3rsterious  Maximilian 
and  t&s  magnificent  Margaret,  and 
do  not  know  whether  Margaret  man- 
ifested that  trepidation  and  embu*- 
rassment  which  distressed  so  many 
of  her  3routhfi]l  co-.riva]s ;  but  if  she 
did,  it  must  have  fied  before  the  first 
glance  of  the  young  man's  eye,  which 
would  interpret,  past  all  misunder- 
stan^ng,  the  homage  of  his  sold  and 
the  surrender  of  nis  heart  Thcar 
third  meeting  I  did  see ;  and  there  all 
shadow  of  embarrassment  had  van- 
ished, except,  inde^  of  that  delicate 
embarrassment  which  clings  to  impas- 
sioned admiration.  On  the  part  of 
Margaret,  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  world 
had  dawned  tipon  her  that  she  had  not 
so  much  as  suspected  amongst  the 
capacities  of  human  experience.  like 
some  iHrd  she  seemed,  with  powers 
unexerciBed  for  soaring  and  flying, 
not  understood  even  as  yet,  and  that 
never  uatil  now  bad  founa  an  dement 
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of  air  capaUe  of  gustainiog  her  wingB, 
or  tempting  her  to  put  for&  her  buoy- 
ant inBtincts.  He,  on  the  other  hand, 
now  fost  found  the  reahzatKHi  of  his 
dreams,  and  for  a  mere  posBibility 
which  he  had  long  too  deeply  contem- 
{dated,  fearing,  however,  that  in  his 
own  case  it  might  prove  a  chimera,  or 
that  he  might  never  meet  a  woman 
answering  the  demands  of  his  heart, 
he  now  tound  a  corresponding  reahty 
that  left  nothing  to  seek. 

Here,  then,  and  thus  &r,  nothing 
but  happiness  had  resulted  from  the 
new  arrangement  But  if  this  had 
been  little  anticipated  by  many,  far 
less  had  I,  for  my  part,  anticipated 
the  unhappy  revolution  which  was 
wrought  in  the  whole  nature  of  Ferdi- 
nand von  Hairelstein.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  German  baron ;  a  man  of  good 
fiimily,  but  of  small  estate,  who  had 
been  pretty  nearly  a  soldier  of  for- 
tune in  the  Prussian  service,  and  had, 
late  in  life,  won  suflkient  favour  with 
the  kmg  and  other  mihtaiy  superiorB, 
to  have  an  early  prospect  of  obtaining 
a  commission,  under  flattering  auspi- 
ces, ftH"  this  cmly  soo-^a  son  endeared 
to  him  as  the  companion  of  unpros- 
I>erou8  years,  and  as  a  dutifully  af^c- 
tionate  child.  Ferdinand  had  yet  an- 
other hdd  upon  his  Other's  afiections : 
his  features  {n^served  to  the  Baron's 
unclouded  r^nembrance  a  most  faith- 
fill  and  hving  memorial  of  that  angelic 
wife  who  had  died  in  giving  birui  to 
this  third  child — the  only  one  who 
had  long  survived  her.  Anxious  that 
his  son  should  go  through  a  regular 
course  of  mathematicaf  instruction, 
now  becoming  annuafly  more  impor- 
tant in  aU  the  artillery  service  through- 
out Eurq)e,  and  that  he  should  receive 
a  tincture  of  other  liberal  studies  which 
he  had  painfiiUy  missed  in  his  own 
mihtary  career,  the  Baron  chose  to 
keep  ms  son  for  the  last  seven  years 
at  our  colleg[e,  until  he  was  now  en- 
tering upon  ms  twen^-third  year.  For 
the  four  last  he  had  lived  with  me  as 
the  sole  pupil  whom  I  had,  or  meant  to 
have;  had  not  the  brilliant  proposals 
of  the  young  Russian  guardsman  per- 
suaded me  to  break  my  resolution. 
Ferdinand  Von  Harrelstein  had  good 
talents,  not  dazzling  but  reqiect^e ; 
and  so  amiable  were  his  temper  and 
manners,  that  I  had  introduced  him 
every  where ;  and  every  where  he  was 
a  &voante ;  eveiy  where,  indeed,  ex- 
cept ezact^  there  where  only  in  this 


world  be  cared  for  Savour.  Mai^garet 
Liebenheim,  she  it  was  whom  he 
loved,  and  had  loved  for  years  with  the 
whole  ardour  of  his  ardent  soul ;  she  it 
was  fcNT  whom,  or  at  whose  commau), 
he  would  willingly  have  died.  Eaiij 
he  had  felt  that  m  her  hands  lay  his 
destiny;  that  she  it  was  who  must  he 
his  good  or  his  evil  genius. 

At  first,  and  peniaps  to  the  last,  I 
pitied  him  exceedingly.  But  my  ^j 
soon  ceased  to  1^  mingled  with 
respect  Before  the  arriv^  of  Mr. 
Wyndham  he  had  shown  himself  ee- 
nerouB,  indeed  magnanimous.  Bot 
never  was  there  so  painful  an  over- 
throw of  a  noble  nature  as  manifested 
itself  in  him.  I  believe  that  he  had 
not  himself  su^ected  the  strength  ot 
his  passion ;  and  the  sde  resource  for 
him,  as  I  said  often,  was— to  quit  the 
city;  to  engage  in  active  pursuits  ot 
enterprise,  of  ambition,  or  of  science. 
But  he  heard  me  as  a  soronan^hidist 
might  have  heard  me — dreaming  with 
his  eyes  open.  Sometimes  be  had  fits 
of  reverie,  starting,  fearful,  agitated; 
sometimes  he  broke  out  into  nianiacal 
movements  of  wrath,  invoking  some 
absent  perscm,  praying,  beseeching, 
menacing  some  air- wove  phantoni: 
sometimes  he  shmk  into  soutanr  cor- 
ners— muttering  to  himself  and  with 
gestures  sorromully  significant,  or  with 
tones  and  firagments  of  expostulatioD 
that  moved  the  most  callous  to  com- 
passion. Still  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  only  practical  counsel  that  had  a 
chance  for  reaching  his  ears.  Ij^^  * 
bird  under  the  fapcniaticy  oi  a  rattle- 
snake, he  would  not  summon  up  the 
energies  of  his  nature  to  make  an 
eflfort  at  flying  away.  "Begooe, 
whilst  it  is  time  r  said  others,  as  well 
as  mvself ;  for  more  than  I  saw  enough 
to  fear  some  fearful  catastroph^ 
"Lead  us  not  into  temptation!"  said 
his  confessor  to  him  in  my  hearing)  ^* 
though  Prussians,  the  Von  Harrefoeins 
were  Roman  Catholics,  "lead  us  not 
into  temptation! — that  is  our  daily 
prayer  to  God.  Then,  my  son,  being 
led  into  temptation,  do  not  you  perfi^ 
in  courting,  nay,  almost  tempting 
temptation!  Try  the  eflfects  of  ah- 
sence,  thou^  but  for  a  mcmth."  The 
good  father  even  made  an  overture 
towards  imposing  a  penance  \xpf^ 
him,  that  would  have  involved  an  ab- 
sence of  some  duration.  But  he  wai 
obliged,  to  desist;  for  he  saw  th^ 
without  effecting  any  good,  he  wow 
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merely  add  spritnal  disobedience  to 
the  oiika  oflfences  of  the  joang  man. 
Fodinand  himself  drew  his  attention 
to  (his;  for  he  said — ••Reverend 
&ther !  do  not  yoo,  with  the  purpose 
of  removing  me  from  temptation^  be 
younelf  the  instrument  for  tempting 
me  into  a  rebeflion  i^^amst  the  Churc£ 
Do  not  you  weave  snares  about  my 
steps ;  snares  there  are  already,  and 
but  too  many.'*  The  old  man  sighed, 
iDd  desisted. 

Then  came — ^Bnt  enough !  FVom 
pity,  from  sympathy,  from  counsel, 
m  from  coDsolationf  and  from  scorn — 
from  each  of  these  alike  the  poor  strick- 
eo  deer  ««recofled  into  the  wudemess ;" 
be  fled  for  days  together  into  sohtary 
parts  of  the  forest ;  fled,  as  I  stiU 
hoped  and  prayed,  in  good  earnest  and 
for  a  kng  farewell ;  but  alas !  no : 
still  he  returned  to  the  haunts  of  his 
nimed  happiness  and  his  buried  hopes, 
It  each  return  looking  more  like  the 
wreck  of  his  former  self;  and  once  I 
heard  a  penetrating  monk  observe, 
whose  convent  stood  near  to  the  city 
gates—"  Th«re  goes  one  ready  equally 
for  d(Hng  or  suflfering,  and  of  whom  we 
shall  soon  hear  that  he  is  involved  in 
some  great  catastrophe— it  may  be,  of 
deep  calamity — it  may  be,  of  memora- 
ble gmh." 

£  stood  matters  amongst  us;  Jan- 
oaiy  was  drawing  to  its  close ;  the 
weather  was  ^rrowing  more  and  more 
winterly;  hi^  winds,  piercingly 
cold,  were  ravmg  through  our  narrow 
streets;  and  sl3l  the  spirit  of  social 
Mfity  bade  defiance  to  the  storms 
which  sang  throng  our  ancient  for- 
^ts.  From  the  accident  of  our 
ntacstracy  benig  selected  from  the 
tradesmen  of  the  ci^r,  the  hospitalities 
«f  the  {dace  were  ar  more  extensive 
than  would  otherwise  have  happened ; 
fer  every  member  of  the  Corporation 
gave  two  annual  entertamments  in  his 
official  character.  And  such  was  the 
'wabhip  which  prevailed,  that  often  one 
<parter  of  the  year's  income  was  spent 
^f^  these  g^as.  Nor  was  any  ridi- 
cule thus  incurred ;  for  the  costliness 
of  the  entertainment  was  understood 
to  be  an  expressioii  of  qfficidl  pride, 
wJoe  in  honcwr  of  the  city,  not  as  an 
frt  of  personal  displajr.  It  followed, 
™b  the  sphrit  in  which  these  half- 
yearly  dances  or^inated,  that  being 
fwen  on  the  part  of  the  city,  every 
ittaoger  of  ramc  was  marked  out  as  a 


privileged  guest,  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  community  would  have  been  equally 
affronted  bv  failing  to  (^r  or  by  railing 
to  accept  the  invitation. 

Hence  it  had  happened  the  Russian 
guardsman  had  been  introduced  into 
many  a  &mily  which  otherwise  could 
not  have  hoped  for  such  a  distinctioi. 
Upon  the  evening  at  which  I  am  now 
arrived,  the  22d  of  January,  1816, 
the  whole  city,  in  its  wealthier  classes, 
was  assembled  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
tradesman  who  had  the  heart  of  a  prince. 
In  every  point  our  entertainment  was 
superb;  and  I  remarked  that  the 
mtisic  was  the  finest  I  had  heard  for 
years.    Our  host  was  in  joyous  spirits ; 

Eroud  to  survey  the  splendid  company 
e  had  gathered  imder  his  roof;  happy 
to  witness  their  happmess ;  elated  in 
their  elatioiL  Joyous  was  the  dance 
— joyous  were  all  feces  that  I  saw — 
up  to  midnight,  very  soon  after  which 
tune  suoper  was  announced ;  and  that 
also,  I  ttimk,  was  the  most  joyous  of 
all  the  banquets  I  ever  witnessed. 
The  accomplished  guardsman  out- 
shone himself  in  brilEancy;  even  his 
melancholy  relaxed.  In  feet,  how- 
could  it  be  otherwisel  near  to  hhn 
sate  Margaret  Liebenheim — changing 
upon  his  words — ^more  lustrous  and 
bewitching  than  ever  I  had  beheld  her. 
There  she  had  been  placed  by  the  host ; 
and  everybody  knew  why.  That  is 
one  of  the  luxuries  attached  to  love ; 
all  men  cede  their  places  with  pleasure ; 
women  make  way;  even  she  herself 
knew,  though  not  obliged  to  know,  why 
she  was  seated  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
and  took  her  place — if  with  a  rosv  suf- 
fusion upon  her  cheeks— yet  with  ful- 
ness of  happiness  at  her  heart 

The  guardsman  pressed  forward  to 
claim  Was  Liebenh^im's  hand  fin*  the 
next  4^nce ;  a  movement  which  she 
was  quick  to  fevour,  by  retreating 
behind  one    or    two  parties  item  a 

Eerson  who  seemed  cominff  towards 
er.  The  music  again  oegan  to 
pour  its  voluptuous  tides  mroush 
the  bounding  pulses  of  the  youtlmd 
company.  Again  the  flying  foet'  of 
the  dancers  began  to  respond  to  the 
measures;  again  the  mounting  8|Hrit 
of  delight  began  to  fill  the  sails  of  'the 
hurr3nng  night  with  steady  iiis]nni- 
tion.  All  wenthappOy.  Aheadyhad 
one  dance  finished ;  some  were  pacing 
up  and  down,  leaning  on  the  arms  St 
their  partners;   some  were  reposing 
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from    their    exertions;   when Oh 

Heavens !  what  a  shriek !  what  a  ga- 
thering tumult ! 

Every  eye  was  bent  towards  the 
doors— eveiy  eye  strained  forwards 
to  discover  what  was  passing.  But 
there,  every  moment,'  less  and  less 
could  be  seen,  for  the  gathering  crowd 
more  and  more  intercepted  the  view ; 
so  much  the  more  was  the  ear  at  leis- 
ure for  the  shrieks  redoubled  upon 
shrieks.  Miss  Liebenheim  had  moved 
downwards  to  the  crowd.  From  her 
superior  height  she  overlook^  all  the 
ladies  at  the  point  where  she  stood. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  rustic  girl,  whose 
features  had  been  familiar  to  her  for 
some  months.  She  had  recently  come 
into  the  city,  and  had  Hved  with  her 
uncle,  a  tradesman,  not  ten  doors  from 
Margaret's  own  residence,  partly  on  the 
terms  of  a  kinswomajo,  partly  as  a  ser- 
vant on  trial.  At  this  moment  she  was 
exhausted  with  excitement  and  the 
nature  of  the  shock  she  had  sustained. 
Mere  panic  seemed  to  have  mastered 
her;  and  she  was  leaning,  uncon- 
scious and  weeping,  upon  the  shoulder 
of  some  gentleman  who  was  endeav- 
ouring to  soothe  her.  A  silence  of 
horror  seemed  to  possess  the  company, 
most  of  whom  were  still  unacquainted 
with  the  cause  of  the  alarming  inter- 
ruption. A  few  however  who  had 
h^rd  her  first  agitated  words,  finding 
that  they  waited  in  vain  for  a  fuller 
explemation,  now  rushed  tumultuously 
out  of  the  ball-room  to  satisfy  them- 
selves on  the  spot  The  distance 
was  not  great;  and  within  five  min- 
utes several  persons  returned  Jmsti- 
ly,  and  cried  out  to  the  crowd  of 
ladies  that  all  was  true  which  the 
young  girl  bad  said.  '*What  was 
true  f '  That  her  uncle  Mr.  Weis- 
haupt's  family  had  been  murdered ; 
that  not  one  member  of  the  family  had 
been  spared — ^viz.: — Mr.  Weishaupt 
himself  and  his  wife,  neither  of  them 
much  above  sixty,  but  both  infirm  be- 
yond their  years;  two  maiden  sisters 
of  Mr.  Weishaupt,  from  forty  to  forty- 
six  years  of  age ;  and  an  elderly  female 
domestic. 

An  incident  happened  during  the 
recital  of  these  horrors,  and  of  the  de- 
tails  which  followed,  that  furnished 
matter  for  conversation  even  in  these 
honre  when  so  thrillmg  interest  had 
possession  of  all  minds.  Many  ladies 
minted ;  amongst  them  BCss  lieben- 


heim ;  and  she  would  have  Men  to 
the  ground  but  for  Maximilian,  who 
sprang  forward  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  She  was  long  returning  to 
herself;  and  during  the  agony  of  hk 
suspense  he  stooped  and  kissed  her 
pallid  lips.  That  sight  was  more  than 
could  be  borne  by  one  who  stood  a 
little  behind  the  group.  He  rushed 
forward,  with  eyes  glaring  like  a  tiger's, 
and  levelled  a  blow  at  MaximiHan.  It 
was  poor  maniacal  Von  HarrekteiD, 
who  had  been  absent  in  the  forest  for 
a  week.  Many  people  stepped  fbrwaid 
and  checked  his  arm,  uplifted  for  a  re- 
petition of  this  outrage.  One  or  two 
had  some  influence  with  him,  and  led 
him  away  from  the  spot ;  whilst,  as  to 
Maximilian,  so  abscn'bed  was  he  that 
he  had  not  so  much  as  perceived  the 
affront  offered  to  himselt  Margaret, 
on  reviving,  was  confounded  at  findiitf 
herself  so  situated  amidst  a  great  crowd; 
and  yet  the  prudes  comphdned  that 
there  was  a  look  of  love  exchanged  be- 
tween herself  and  Maximilian  that 
ought  not  to  have  escaped  her  in  such 
a  situation.  If  they  meant,  by  such  a 
situation,  one  so  public,  it  must  be  also 
recollected  that  it  was  a  situatioaof 
excessive  agitation ;  but  if  th^  alhided 
to  the  horrors  of  the  moment,  no  situa^ 
tion  more  naturally  opens  the  heart  to 
afiection  and  confiding  love  than  the 
recoil  fix>m  scenes  of  exquisite  tenor. 

An  examinati(m  went  on  that  ni^ 
before  the  magistrates,  but  all  was 
dark;  although  suspicion  attached  to 
a  nesro,  named  Aaron,  who  had  occa- 
sion^y  been  employed  in  menial  ser- 
vices by  the  family,  and  had  been  in 
the  house  inunediately  before  the  mur- 
der. The  circumstances  were  such  as 
to  leave  every  man  in  utter  perplexity 
as  to  the  presumption  for  and  against 
him.  His  mode  of  defending  himseK 
and  his  general  depo!rtment,were  maik- 
ed  by  the  codest,  nay,  the  most  sneer- 
inff  indifference.  The  first  thing  he 
did,  on  bein^  acquainted  with  the  sob* 
picions  against  himself  was  to  lai^ 
ferociously,  and  to  aJl  appearanee 
most  coraially  and  unaffectedly.  He 
demanded  whether  a  poor  man,  hke 
himseH  would  have  left  so  much  wealth 
as  lay  scattered  abroad  in  that  houa^ 
gold  repeaters,  massy  pkte,  gold  earn- 
boxes,  untouched]  That  arguneiit 
certainly  weighed  much  in  his  fiivour. 
And  yet  agam  it  was  tuned  against 
him— *for  a  magistrate  asked  him  hoir 
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k  happened   to  know   already  that 
aotittDg  had  been  touched?    Trae  it 
WIS,  wad  a  &ct  which  had  puzzled,  no 
leas  than  it  bad  awed  the  maj^istrates, 
that  \spoa  their  examination  of  the  pre^ 
misea  many  rich  artidea  of  byouime^ 
jewdlery,  and  personal  oniaments  had 
been  Uiand  lying  underanged,  and  ap- 
paiently  in  their  usual  situations  ;  ar- 
tidea  so  portable   th^t   in  the  very 
hastieet  Wht  some  might  have  been 
canied  off     In  particular  there  was 
I  cnieifiz  of  gold,  enriched  with  jewels 
80  laice   aiM  rare,  that   of  itself  it 
wooid  have  conatitoted  a  prize  of  great 
magnitiide.    Yet   this    was   left   un- 
touched, though  suspended  in  a  little 
oratoiy  that  had  been  magnificently 
adomed  by  the  elder  of  the   maiden 
Mtera :  tliere  was  an  ahar,  in  itaelf  a 
ipieDdid  object,  fimushed  with  every 
aitide  of  the  most  costly  material  and 
woikmanship^  for  the  private  celebra- 
tioD  of  mass.    This  crucifix,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else  in  the  little  doset, 
BBBt  have  be<^  aeext  by  one,  at  least,  of 
the  murderous  party ;  for  hither  had 
one  of  the  ladies  fled ;  hither  had  one 
efthe  muidererB   pursued;   she  had 
clasped  the  golden  pOlars  which  sup- 
ported the  aStar ;  had  turned  perhaps 
her  dying  looks   upon  the  crucifix; 
forthere,  with  one  arm  still  wreathed 
abeift  the  altar  foot,  though   in  her 
agony  she  bad  turned  rouna  upon  her 
Boe,  did  the  elder  sister  lie  when  the 
■aC^Btrate  first  brcAe  open  the  street, 
to.   And   opoD   the   beautiful  for- 
fidj  or  inlaid  floor  which  ran  round 
the  room,  were   stiU  impressed   the 
fiMtsteps  of  the  mturderer.    These,  it 
via  hoped,  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
^noveiy  of  one  at  least  among  the 
mtirieroas  band.    They  were  rather 
^i^Bcolt  to  trace  accuratdy ;  those  parts 
of  the  traces  which  lay  upon  the  black 
toadies  being  less  distinct  in  the  out- 
Hoe  than  the  others  upon  the  white  or 
^^oloared.     Most    unouestionably,    so 
^  aa  this  went,  it  mmished  a  nega- 
tive cncomstance  in  fiivour  of  the  ne- 
fvoi  fcr  the  footsteps  were  very  dif- 
Rtent  in  outline  from  his,  and  smaller, 
^  Aaron  was  a  man  of  colossal  build. 
And  aa  to  his  knowledge  of  the  state 
in  whieh  the  premises  luid  been  found, 
sad  his  having  so  familiarly  relied  up- 
on the  fiict  of  no  robbeiy  having  taken 
^ce  as  an  argument  on  his  own  be- 
w.-be  centred  that  he  had  him- 
a^  been   amongst    the  crowd   that 
poshed  into  the  nouse  along  with  the 


magistrates;  that  from  his  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  rooms  and  their 
ordinaiy  conditicHi,  a  glance  of  the  eye 
had  been  sufficient  tor  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  imdisturbed  condition  of  all 
the  valuable  property  most  obvious  to 
the  grasp  of  a  robber ;  that  in  fact,  he 
had  seen  enough  for  his  argmnent  be- 
fore he  and  the  rest  of  the  mob  had 
been  ejected  by  the  magistrates  ;  but 
finally,  that  independent  of  aU  this, 
he  had  heard  botn  the  officers,  as  they 
conducted  him,  and  all  the  tumultuous 
gatheiings  of  people  in  the  street,  ar- 

Ofor  the  m]/«teriousne8s  of  the 
y  transaction  upon  that  very  cir- 
cumstance of  so  much  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels  being  left  behind  untouched. 

In  six  weeks  or  less  from  the  date 
of  this  terrific  event,  the  negro  was 
set  at  liberty  by  a  majority  of  voices 
amongst  the  magistrates.  In  that 
short  interval  other  events  had  oc- 
cuired,  no  less  terrific  and  mysteri- 
ous. In  this  first  murder,  though  the 
mbtive  was  daric  and  unintewible, 
yet  the  agency  was  not  so  ;  onunaij 
assassins  ain)arently,  and  with  ordi- 
nary means,  had  assailed  a  helpless  and 
an  imprepared  femily ;  had  separated 
them ;  attacked  them  singly  in  fiight 
(for  in  this  first  case  all  but  one  of  the 
murdtered  persons  appeared  to  have 
been  ma^ng  for  the  street  door) ;  and 
in  all  this  there  was  no  subject  for 
wonder,  except  the  original  one  as  to 
the  nx)tive.  But  now  came  a  series 
of  cases  destined  to  fiing  this  earliest 
murder  into  the  shade,  rf  obody  codd 
now  be  unprepared ;  and  vet  the  tra- 
gedies, benceforwards,  which  passed 
before  us,  one  by  one,  in  sad,  leisurely, 
or  in  terrific  groups,  seemed  to  ar- 
^e  a  lethaigy  like  that  of  apoplexy 
m  the  victims,  one  and  all.  Tne  very 
midnight  of  mysterious  awe  fell  upon 
aU  minds. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the 
murder  at  Mr.  Weishaupt's — ^three 
weeks  the  most  agitated  that  had  been 
known  in  this  sequestered  city.  We 
feh  ourselves  solitary,  and  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources :  all  combina- 
tion with  other  towns  being  unavailing 
fix)m  their  great  distance.  Our  situa- 
tion was  no  ordinary  one.  Had  there 
been  some  mysterious  robbers  amongst 
us,  the  chances  of  a  visit,  diyided 
amongst  so  many,  would  have  been  too 
small  to  distress  the  most  timid ;  whilst 
to  young  and  high-spirited  people,  with 
courage  to  spare  for  ordinary  trials, 
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0uch  a  state  of  expectation  would  have  church-beQ  lingB  oat  a  kmd  -  alarm  ; 

sent    pulses    of    pleasurable   anxiety  the  night  is  stanight  and  frosty-— the 

amongst  the  nerves.    But  mu^erers !  iron   notes   are  i^axd  clear,    solenm, 

exterminating  murderers  ! — clothed  in  but  agitated.  What  could  this  mean^ 

mystery    and   utter   darknes- — these  I  burned  to  a  room  over  the  potter's 


were  objects  too  terrific  for  aji 
to  contemplate  with  fortitun 
these  very  murderers  added 
functions  tnose  of  robbery,  tht 


family  lodge,  and    opening  the   window,     I 

"Tad  cri^  out  to  a  man  passing  hastily  be- 

cueir  low — *'  What,  in  God's  name,  is  the 

^ould  meaning  of  this  V*    It  was  a  watchman 

have  become  less  terrific ;  nine  out  of  belonging  to  our  district    I  knew  his 

every    ten    would    have  found  them-  voice,  he  knew  mine,  and  he  replied  in 

selves   discharged,  as   it   wer\  fi*om  great  a^tation^- 

the  roll  of  those  who  were  liable  to  a  **  It  is  another  murder,  sir,  at  the 

visit ;  whQe  such  as  knew  themselves  old  town  councillor's,  Albemass ;  and 

liable   would    havew  had    warning  of  this  time  they  have  made  a  dear  house 

theur  danger  in  the  &ct  of  being  nch ;  of  if 

and  would,  from  the  very  riches  *«€rod  preserve  us!  Has  a  curse 
which  constituted  that  danger,  have  been  {mmounced  iqion  this  cityl 
derived  the  means  of  repelling  it.  But,  What  can  be  done  What  are  the 
as  things  were,  no  man  could  guess  magistrates  ffoing  to  do  ?" 
what  it  was  that  must  make  him  ob-  •*  I  don't  Imow,  sir.  I  have  orders 
noxious  to  the  murderers.  Imagination  to  run  to  the  BladL  Friars,  where  an- 
exhausteditselfin  vain  guessing  at  the  other  meeting  is  gathering.  Shall  I 
causes  which  could  by  possibility  have  say  you  will  attend,  sir  V 
made  the  poor  Weishaupts  objects  of  ««Ves — ^no— stop  a  little.  No  mat- 
such  hatred  to  any  man.  True,  they  ter,  you  may  go  on ;  I'll  follow  inime- 
were  bigoted  in  a  degree  which  indi-  diately." 


cated  feebleness  of  intellect ;  but  thai 
wounded  no  man  in  particular,  whilst 
to  many  it  recommended  them.  True, 
their  charity  was  narrow  and  exclusive, 
but  to  those  of  their  own  religious 
body  it  expanded  munificently;  and 
being  rich  beyond  their  wants,  or  anv 
means  of  employing  wealth  which 
their  gloomy  asceticism  allowed,  they 
had  the  power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 


wont  instantly  to  Maximilian's 
room.  He  was  lying  a  sleep  on  a  sofa, 
at  which  I  was  not  surprised,  for  there 
had  been  a  severe  staj^-diase  in  the 
morning.  Even  at  this  moment,  I 
found  myself  arrested  by  two  objects, 
and  I  paused  to  sorvev  them.  One 
was  A^Lximiliam  himsefe  A  person 
so  mysterious  took  ^ecedency  of  other 
interests  even  at  a  time  like  this  ;  and 


tiroes   happens,    assumed  a  new  ex- 
ion — which   arrested  me  chiefly 
awaking   some   confused  remem- 


brance of  the  same  features  seen  under 
other  circumstances  and  in  times  kng 
past ;  but  where  ?    This  was  what  I 


good  amongst  the  indigent  Papists  of  especially  by  his  features,  which  com* 
Oie  suburbs*  As  to  the  old  gentleman  prosed  in  profound  sleep,  as 
and  his  wife,  thoir  infirmities  confined 
them  to  the  house.  Nobody  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  them  abroad  for 
years.  How  therefore  or  when, 
could  they  have  made  an  enemy  1 
And  with  respect  to  the  maiden  sisters 

of  Mr.  Weishaupt,  they  were  simply  could  not  recdlect,  though  once 
weak-minded  persons,  now  and  then  before  a  thought  of  the  same  sort 
too  censorious,  but  not  placed  in  a  had  crossed  my  mind.  The  other  ob- 
situation  to  incur  serious  anger  from  ject  of  my  interest  was  a  miniature, 
any  quarter,  and  too  little  heard  of  which  Maximiliam  was  holding  in  his 
in  society,  to  occupy  much  of  any  hand.  He  had  gone  to  sleep  appa- 
body's  attention.  rently  looking  at  this  [ncture ;  and  the 

Conceive  then  that  three  weeks  hand  which  held  it  had  stip|>ad  down 
have  passed  away,  that  the  poor  Weis-  upon  the  solie^  so^tbat  it  was  in  danger 
haupts  have  been  laid  in  that  narrow  of  falling.  I  released  the  miniature 
sanctuary  which  no  murderer's  voice  from  his  hand,  and  surveyed  it  at^ 
will  ever  violate.  Quiet  has  not  re-  tentivdy ;  it  represented  a  lady  of 
turned  to  us,  but  the  first  flutterings  of  sunny  Oriental  comjdexion,  and  fea- 
panic  have  subsided.  People  are  be-  tures  the  most  noUe  that  it  is  pos- 
gmning  to  respire  freely  again ;  and  sible  to  conceive.  One  might  have 
such  another  space  of  time  would  have  imagined  such  a  lady,  with  her  raven 
cicatrised  our  woimds— when,  hark !  a     locks  and  imperial   eyes,   to  be  the 
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fiiTonritd  soHaiia  <^  some  Amurath 
or  Mahomet.  What  was  she  to  Maxi- 
mfliaD,  or  ^diat  had  she  been  1  For, 
bj  the  tear  which  I  had  once  seen  him 
<m)p  upon  this  miniature  when  he  be- 
liev^  himself  unobserved,  I  conjec- 
tured that  her  dark  tresses  were  aheady 
hid  low,  and  her  name  amon^  the  li^ 
of  vanished  thingfs.  Probably  she 
was  his  mother,  for  the  dress  was 
rich  with  pearls,  and  evidently  that  of 
a  peiBOQ  in  the  hiffbest  rank  of  coiBt 
beaiitie8.  I  sighed  as  I  thought  of  the 
stem  melancl^Iy  of  her  son,  ifMaxi- 
mffian,  were  he,  as  connected  probably, 
with  the  fate  aiid  fortunes  of  this  ma- 
jestic beauty ;  somewhat  haughty,  per- 
haps, in  the  expression  of  her  fine 
featmres,  but  still  noble---generoaB — 
confiding.  Laying  the  picture  aa  the 
table,  I  awoke  Maximilian  and  XM 
him  of  the  dreadful  news.  He  lis- 
tened  attentively,  made  no  remark, 
but  poposed  that  wo  shouM  go 
together  to  the  meeting  of  our  quarter 
at  the  Black  Friars.  He  coloured 
on  observing  the  miniature  on  the 
taUe,  and,  therefore,  I  frankly  told 
him  in  what  situation  I  had  found 
it,  and  that  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of 
admiring  it  f<nr  a  few  moments.  He 
pressed  it  tenderiytohis  lips,  sighed 
heavily,  and  we  walked  away  to- 
gether. 

I  pass  over  the  fren&ed  state  of 
feehnj?  in  which  we  found  the  meet- 
ing, rear,  or  rather  horror,  did  not 
promote  harmony;  many  quarrelled 
with  each  other  m  discussing  the  su^- 
gertions  brought  forward,  and  Maxi- 
milian was  t&  only  person  attended 
to;  be  proposed  a  ni^htiy  mounted 
patrol  for  cveiy  distnct  And  in 
particular,  he  orored,  as  bemg  him- 
seif  a  member  of  the  University,  that 
the  students  should  form  themselvies 
into  a  guard,  and  go  out  by  rotation 
to  keep  watch  ana  ward  m)m  sunset 
to  sunrise.  Arrangements  were  made 
towards  that  object  by  the  few  people 
who  retained  possession  of  their  senses, 
and  for  the  present  we  separated. 

Never  in  foct,  did  any  events  so 
keenly  try  the  difference  between 
man  and  man.  Some  started  up  in- 
to heroes  mider  the  excitement 
Sonoe,  alas  for  the  diffni^  of  Man ! 
drooped  into  helpless  iimieality.  Wo- 
men, in  some  cases,  rose  superior  to 
men,  but  yet  not  so  often  as  might 
have  happened  under  a  less  mysteri- 
ooB  dancnar.    A  woman  is  not  unwo- 


manly'''VcauBe  she  confironts  danger 
boldly.  But  I  have  remarked,  with  re- 
spect \o  female  courage,  that  it  re- 
quires,  more  than  that  of  men,  to  be 
sustai'?^  byhoj>e;  and  that  it  droops 
mor-  ^JJertamly  in  the  presence  of  a 
ntj  'Hus  danger.  Tne  fancy  of 
yfoi  *  '  is  more  active,  if  not  stronger, 
amf' <^tifluences  more  direcUy  the 
physicll  nature.  In  this  case  few  were 
the  wo^en  who  made  even  a  show  of 
defy^  the  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
with  %an  fear  took  the  form  of  sad- 
ness; "while  with  many  of  the  men  it 
took  thtit  of  wrath. 

And'how  did  the  Russian  guards- 
man conduct  himself  amidst  this 
panic?  Many  were  surprised  at  his 
Dehaviour,  some  complained  of  it; 
I  did  neither.  He  took  a  reason- 
able interest  in  each  separate  case, 
listened  to  the  details  with  attention, 
and  in  the  examination  of  persons  able 
to  furnish  evidence,  never  failed  to 
suggptet  judicious  auestions.  But  still  he 
manifested  a  coolness  almost  amount- 
ing to  carelessness,  which  to  many  ap* 
Seared  revolting.  But  these  people  I 
esired  to  notice  that  all  the  other 
military  students,  who  had  been  long 
in  the  army,  felt  exactly  in  the  same 
way.  Ill  fact,  the  militaiy  service  of 
Christendom,  for  the  last  ten  yean, 
had  been  any  thing  but  a  parade  ser- 
vice ;  andtothose  therefore,  who  were 
fiunihar  with  every  form  of  horrid 
butcheiT,  the  mere  outside  horroro  of 
death  had  lost  much  of  then:  terror. 
In  the  recent  murder,  there  had  not 
been  much  to  call  forth  sjrmpathy.  The 
femil^  consisted  of  two  old  bachelors, 
two  sisters,  and  one  grand-niece.  The 
niece  was  absent  on  a  visit,  and  the 
two  old  men  were  cynical  misers,  to 
whom  little  personal  interest  attached. 
StiD,  in  this  case  as  ui  that  of  Uie 
Weishaupts,  the  same  two-fdd  mystery 
confounded  the  public  mind;  the 
mystery  of  the  Aoto,  and  the  profounder 
mystery  of  the  why.  Here,  again,  no 
atom  of  property  was  taken,  though 
both  the  misers  had  hordes  of  ducats 
and  English  raneas  in  the  very  room 
where  they  died.  Their  bias,  again, 
thoi^  of  an  unpopular  character,  had 
rath^  availed  to  make  them  unknown 
than  to  make  them  hateful  In  one 
point  this  case  differed  memorably 
from  the  other— 4hat  mstead  of  fed- 
ing  hdpless  or  ^ring  victims  as  the 
Weishaupts  had  done,  these  old  men, 
itraig,  resolute,  and   not  so  much 
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taken  by  Bvprkie,  left  prods  that  they 
bad  macie  a  desperate  defence.  The  fur- 
niture was  partly  smashed  to  pieces, 
aiMl  the  other  details  furnished  evi- 
dence still  more  revolting  of  the  achar- 
nement  with  which  the  struggle  had 
been  maintamed.  In  fact,  w^  them 
a  surprise  must  have  been  unpracti- 
cable,  as  they  admitted  nobody  into 
their  house  on  visiting  terms.  It  was 
thought  singular  that  from  each  ^of 
these  domestic  tragedies  a  benefit  of 
the  same  sort  shcMud  result  to  young 
persons  standing  in  nearly  the  same 
relation.  The  giri  who  gave  the  alarm 
at  the  ball,  with  two  little  sisters,  and  a 
httle  orphan  nephew,  their  cousin,  di- 
vkled  the  veiy  large  inheritance  of  the 
Weishaupts;  and  in  this  latter  case  the 
accumulated  savings  of  two  long  lives 
all  vested  in  the  peiBon  of  the  amiable 
grand-niece. 

But  now,  as  if  in  mockeiy  of  aU  our 
amdous  consultations  and  elaborate 
devices,  three  fresh  murders  took  place 
on  the  two  ccHisecutive  nights  suc- 
ceeding these  new  arrangements.  And 
in  one  case,  as  nearly  as  time  could  be 
noted,  the  mounted  patrol  must  have 
been  within  call  at  we  very  moment 
when  the  awful  work  was  going  oo.  I 
shall  not  dwell  much  upon  them  ^  but 
a  few  circumstances  are  too  interesting 
to  be  passed  over.  The  eariiest  case 
<xi  tiie  inrst  of  the  two  nvhts,  was 
that  of  a  currier.  He  was  mfy  years 
old ;  not  rich,  but  well  ofil  His  first 
wife  was  dead»  and  his  dauehtens  by  her 
were  married  away  from  Uieir  fiaither's 
house.  He  had  married  a  second  wife, 
but  having  no  children  by  her,  and 
keeping  no  servants,  it  is  pix>bable 
that,  but  for  an  accident,  no  thhrd 
person  would  have  been  in  the  house 
at  the  time  when  the  murderers  got 
admittance.  About  seven  o'clock,  a 
wayfaring  man,  a  journeyman  currier, 
who,  according  to  our  German  sys- 
tem, was  now  in  his  toandeijahre^ 
entered  the  city  from  the  forest  At 
the  gate  he  made  some  inquiries  about 
the  curriers  and  tanners  of  our  town ; 
and  agreeably  to  the  information  he 
received,  made  his  way  to  this  Mi. 
Heinberp's.  Mr.  Heinborg  refused  to 
admit  him,  untQ  he  mentkned  his 
errand,  and  pushed  below  the  door 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a 
Silesian  correspondent,  describing  him 
as  an  ezcellei^  and  steady  workman. 
Wanting  such  a  maa,  and  satisfied  by 
the  answen  retailed  thai  he  wm 


what  he  represented  hkns^Bfr.  Heii». 
beig  unbolted  his  door  and  admitted 
him.  Then,  after  sliraing  the  boit 
into  its  place,  he  bade  him  sit  to  the 
fire;  brought  him  a  glass  ai  beer; 
conversed  with  him  for  ten  minutes; 
and  said,  •«  You  had  better  stay  here 
to-night ;  Fll  tell  you  why  afteiwards ; 
but  now  111  sten  up-stairs  and  ask  my 
wife  whether  sne  can  make  up  a  bed 
for  you;  and  do  you  mind  the  doer 
whilst  I'm  away."  So  sayings  he  went 
out  of  the  room.  Not  one  minute  had 
he  been  gone,  when  there  came  a 
g€3itle  knock  at  the  door.  It  was 
raining  heavily,  and  being  a  stranger 
to  the  city,  not  dreaming  that  in  any 
crowded  town  such  a  state  of  thin^ 
could  exist  as  really  did  in  the, 
the  young  man,  wiUiost  hesitation, 
admitted  the  person  knocking.  He 
has  declared  since— but,  perhaps,  eon* 
founding  the  feelinffs  gained  from  bet^ 
ter  knowledge  wi£  the  feetings  of  the 
mcxnent — that  from  the  moment  lie 
drew  the  bolt  he  had  a  misgiving  that 
he  had  dooe  wrong.  A  man  entered 
in  a  horseman's  d^,  and  so  muflied 
up  that  the  journeyman  could  discover 
none  of  his  features.  In  a  low  tone, 
the  stranger  said,  «« Where's  Hem- 
berg  1"  «<  Up-stairs."  «<Can  him 
down  then."  The  journeyman  went 
to  the  door  by  which  Mr.  Heinberg 
had  left  him,  and  called,  ««Mr.  Hein- 
berg, here's  one  wanting  you !"  Mr. 
Hember^f  beard  him,  for  the  man 
could  distinctly  catch  these  words, 
«*  God  bless  me !  has  the  man  opened 
the  door?  Oh,  the  traitor !  I  see  it" 
Upon  this  he  fdt  more  and  more 
consternation,  though  not  knowing 
why.  Just  then  he  heard  a  sound 
of  feet  behind  him.  On  tunung 
round,  he  beheld  three  more  men  in 
the  room :  <me  was  fastening  the  outer 
door;  one  was  drawing  some  arms 
from  a  cupboard ;  and  two  others  were 
whispering  together.  He  himself  was 
disturbed  and  perplezed,  and  felt  that 
all  was  not  ri^t  Such  was  his  con- 
fusion, that  either  aU  the  men's  feces 
must  have  been  muffled  up,  or  at  least 
he  remembered  nothing  distinctly  but 
one  fierce  pair  of  eyes  glaring  open 
him.  Then,  before  he  cooM  look 
roimd,  came  a  man  fitxn  behind  and 
threw  a  sack  over  his  head,  wfaidi  was 
drawn  H^t  about  his  waist,  so  as  to 
confine  his  aims,  ae  wdl  as  to  impede 
his  hearing  in  part,  and  his  yeiee 
altogether.    He  wis  then  puriied  into 
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troom;  but  praviouBiy  he  had  heard 
a  rash  iq>-8tai7B»  and  words  like 
tboM  of  a  peraoQ  exulting,  and  then 
a  door  cloeed ;  once  it  opened,  and 
he  coold  distineaiih  the  words  in 
one  voice— >«  and  for  tto/"  to  which 
another  voice  rephed,  in  tones  that 
made  his  heart  qoake— *«  Ay,  for  ihatj 
■r."  And  then  the  same  voice  wmt 
OB  zapid^  to  say,  *«Oh,  doffl  coold 
joohope''— at  which  word  uie  door 
fllosed  affain.  Once  he  thought  that 
he  heara  a  scuflie,  and  he  was  sure 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  feet,  as  if 
rosfasng  from  one  comer  of  a  room  to 
another.  But  then  all  was  hushed  and 
still  for  ahoot  six  or  seven  minutes, 
ui^  a  voice  dose  to  his  ear  said, 
**Now,  wait  quietly  till  some  persoos 
eeme  in  to  release  you.  This  vrill 
hqnen  within  halMn-hour."  Ao- 
ooroini^,  in  less  than  that  time, 
be  agam  heard  the  sound  of  feet  with- 
in die  house,  his  own  bandages  were 
liherated,  and  he  was  brought  to  tell 
his  story  at  the  ixdice-office.  Mr. 
Hembeiff  wasfomd  inhisbed-roont — 
He  had  died  by  strangulation,  and  the 
eoid  was  s^  tightened  about  his  neck. 
During  the  whole  ^eadful  scene,  his 
yoat^d  wife  had  been  k)cked  into  a 
ekieet,  where  she  heard  or  sawnothing. 

In  the  secood  case,  the  object  of 
venceaikee  was  again  an  elderly  man, 
Ufdie ordBnary  fiumly,  aU  were  absent 
at  a  coontry-house,  except  the  master 
aad  a  female  servant      She   was  a 
woman  of  courage,  and  blessed  with 
the  firmest  nerves ;  so  that  she  might 
hove  been  relied  on  for  reporting  accn- 
rab^  every  thing  seen  or  heard.    But 
tk^^p  took  another  course.     The  first 
warning  that  i^e  had  of  the  murderers' 
presence    was  from   their  steps  and 
voiees  already  in  the  ball    She  heard 
hat  master  run  hastily  into  the  hall, 
aying   oat,     "Lwrd    Jesus  !^-Mary, 
Ibry,  save  me  !"  The  servant  resolv- 
ed to  give  what  aid  she  couM,  seized  a 
large  poker,  and  was  hurrying  to  hk 
anstance,  when  she  found  that,  they 
had  nailed  up  the  door  of  cmnmunica- 
tkm  at  the  bead  of  the  stairs.     What 
passed  after  this  she  could  not  tell ; 
for  when   the   impulse    of   intrepid 
ideiity   had    been   balked,   and  she 

foond  that  her  own  safety  v^as  provid- 
ed for,  by  means  which  made  itimpos- 
sUe  to  aid  a  poor  fenow-oreatne  who 
had  jiHt  invoked  her  naiDe»  the  genev- 
Eed  eraatorewas  overoome  by 
d  waaadf  tad  saakdoiro  en 


the  stair,  where  she  lay,  i^tineonscxMis 
of  ail  that  succeeded,  untQ  she  found 
herself  raised  in  the  arms  ofa  mob 
who  had  entered  the  house.  And  how 
came  they  to  have  entered?  In  a 
way  characteristically  dreadful.  The 
nigiit  Mras  star-lit;  the  patrols  had 
perambulated  the  street  without  notic- 
ing any  thing  suspicious,  when  two 
foot-passengers,  who  were  Avowing 
in  their  rear,  observed  a  dark-colour- 
ed  stream  traversing  the  causeway. — 
One  of  them  at  the  same  instant  trac- 
ing the  stream  backwarks  with  hds 
eyes,  observed  that  it  flowed  from 
imder  the  door  of  ^.'  MUnzer,and, 
dippinff  his  finger  in  the  tricklmg  fluid, 
he  held  it  up  to  the  lamp-light,  yellinjr 
out  at  the  moment,  ^Why,  this  is 
blood  1"  It  was  so  indeed,  and  it  was 
yet  warm.  The  other  saw,  heard,  and, 
like  an  arrow,  flew  after  the  horse- 
patrol,  then  in  the  act  of  turning 
the  comer.  One  cry,  frill  of  meaning, 
was  sufficient  for  ears  fiill  of  expecta- 
tion. The  horsemen  pulled  up,  wheel- 
ed, and  in  another  moment  reined  up 
at  Mr.  Mttmer's  door.  The  crowd, 
gathering  hke  the  drifting  ci  snow, 
supplied  uni^ements,  which  soon  forced 
the  chains  of  the  door,  and  all  other 
obstacles.  But  the  murderous  party 
had  escaped,  and  afl  traces  of  their 
persons  bad  vanished,  as  usual 

Rarely  did  any  case  occur  without 
some  peculiarity  more  or  less '  interest- 
ing. In  that  which  happened  on  the 
foUowing  ni^ht,  making^the  fifth  in  the 
series,  an  impressive  mcident  varied 
the  monotony  of  horrors.  In  this  case 
the  parties  aimed  at  were  two  elderly 
ladies,  who  conducted  a  female  board- 
ing-echooL  None  of  the  pupils  as  yet, 
hful  returned  to  school  from  their  vaca- 
tion; but  two  sisters,  young  g^  of  thir- 
teen and8ixteen,comingfrOTn  a  distance, 
had  staid  at  school  throughout  tiieChrist- 
mas  hohdays.  It  was  the  youngest  of 
these  who  gave  the  only  evidence  of 
any  value,  and  one  whk^h  added  a  new 
feature  of  alarm  to  the  existing  panic 
Thus  it  was  that  her  testimony  was 
given :— On  the  day  before  the  murder, 
abound  her  sister  were  sittm^  with  the 
old  ladies  in  a  room  frontmg  to  the 
street;  the  eUer  ladies  were  reading, 
the  young  ones  drawing.  Louisa,  the 
younffest,  never  had  her  ear  inattentive 
to  tSe  slighest  sound,  and  once  it 
struck  her^--that  she  heard  the  creak- 
in^  of  a  foot  upon  the  staiTB.  She 
Mid  nothiDg,  but  iHpping  out  of  the 
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room,  she  ascertaiiied  that  the  two 
female  servants  were  in  the  kitchen, 
sLod  could  not  have  been  absent ;  that 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  by  which 
ingress  was  possible,  were  not  only 
locked,  but  bolted  and  barred,  a  fauct 
which  excluded  all  possibility  of  in- 
vasion by  means  of  faise  keys.  Still 
^e  felt  persuaded  that  she  had  heard 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  foot  upon  the 
stairs.  It  was,  however,  daylight,  and 
this  gave  her  confidence;  so  that, 
without  c(»nmnnicating  her  alarm  to 
any  body,  she  found  courage  to  tra- 
verse the  house  in  every  direction, 
and  as  nothing  was  either  seen  or 
heard,  she  concluded  that  her  ears 
had  been  too  sensitively  awake.  Yet 
that  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  dim  ter- 
Tors  availed  her,  especially  because 
she  considered  that,  in  so  larffe  a  house, 
some  closet  or  other  might  nave  been 
overlooked,  and  in  particular,  she  did 
not  remember  to  have  examined  one  or 
two  chests,  in  which  a  man  could  have 
lain  concealed.  Through  the  greater 
part  of  the  night  she  lay  awake,  but 
as  one  of  the  town  clocks  struck  four, 
she  dismissed  her  anxieties,  and  fell 
asleep.  The  next  day,  wearied  with 
this  unusual  watching,  she  proposed  to 
her  sister  that  they,  ttiould  go  to  bed 
earlier  than  usoaL*  This  they  did; 
and  on  their  way  up-staiis,  Louisa 
happened  to  think  suddenly  of  a  heavy 
cloak,  which  would  improve  the  cover- 
ings of  her  bed  against  the  severity  of 
the  night  The  cloak  was  haii^ins 
up  in  a  closet  vnthin  a  closet,  both 
leading  off  from  a  large  room  used 
as  the  young  ladies'  dandng-schooL — 
These  closets  she  had  examined  on 
the  previous  day,  and  therefore  she 
felt  no  particular  alarm  at  this  mo- 
ment The  cloak  was  the  first  arti- 
cle which  met  her  si^ht ;  it  was  sus- 
pended from  a  hook  m  the  wall,  and 
close  to  the  door.  She  took  it  down, 
but  in  doing  so,  exposed  part  ojf 
the  wall  and  of  the  floor,  which 
its  folds  had  prevknisly  concealed. — 
Turning  away  hastily,  the  chances 
were  t^t  she  had  gone  without  mak- 
ing any  discovenr.  In  the  act  of  turn- 
ing, however,  her  light  fell  brightly 
on  a  man's  foot  and  leg.  Matcmless 
was  her  presence  of  mind;  having 
previoual  V  been  humming  an  air,  die 
continued  to  do  sa  But  now  came  the 
trial :  her  sister  was  bending  her  steps 
to  the  same  closet  If  sfie  sufibred 
bet  to  do  ms  Lottohcn  would  itambie 


on  the  same  discovery,  and  ezpke  of 
fr^ht  On  the  other  hand,  if  she  g&ve 
her  a  hint,  Lottchen  would  eith^  feil 
to  understand  her,  or  gaining  but  a 
glimpse  of  her  meaning,  would  shriek 
aloud,  or  by  some  equally  decisive  ex- 
preaaioti  convey  the  fetal  news  to  the 
assasin  that  he  had  been  discoreredi — 
In  this  torturing  dilemma  fear  prompt- 
ed an  expedient,  which  to  Lottchen 
vppeaaed  madness,  and  to  Lomsa  her- 
self the  act  of  a  sybil  instinct  with 
blind  inspiration.  ««Here,"  said  die, 
«*is  our  dancing-nxxn.  When  shall 
we  all  meet  and  dance  again  togpether?" 
Saying  which,  she  commenc^  a  wfld 
dance,  whirling  her  candle  round  her 
head  until  the  motion  extinguished  it ; 
then,  eddying  round  her  sister  in  nar- 
rowing circles,  she  seized  Lottchen's 
candle  also,  blew  it  out,  and  then  in- 
terrupted her  own  sinking  to  attempt 
a  lau^h.  But  the  lau^  was  histeric- 
al.  Butdarimess,  however, '  fevoored 
her ;  and,  seizing  her  sister's  aim,  riie 
forced  her  along,  whiopering,  **  Come, 
come,  come !"  Lottchen  could  not  be 
so  dull  as  entirely  to  misunderstaDd 
her.  She  sufi^red  herself  to  be  led  up 
the  first  flight  of  stairs,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  a  room  looking  into  the 
street  In  this  th^  would  have  gain- 
ed an  asylum,  for  the  door  had  a  strong 
bolt  But  as  they  were  on  the  last 
steps  of  the  landing,  they  could  hear 
the  hard  breathing  and  lonff  strides  of 
the  murderer  ascending  b3mid  theoL 
He  had  watched  them  through  a  cre- 
vice, and  had  been  satisfied,  by  die 
hysterical  laugh  of  Louisa,  that  she 
Ind  seen  him.  In  the  darkness  be 
could  not  follow  fest,  from  ignorance 
of  the  localities,  until  he  found  him- 
self upon  the  stairs,  Louisa,  drawing 
her  sister  akmg,  felt  strong  as  with  the 
strength  of  lunacy,  but  LoCtchoi  hnng 
Uke  a  weight  of  lead  upon  her.  She 
rushed  into  the  room;  but  at  tKe 
very  entrance,  Lottchen  feU  At  that 
moment  the  assassin  exchanged  his 
stealthy  pace  for  a  loud  clattenng  as- 
cent Already  he  was  on  the  topmost 
stair — already  he  waa  throwing  him* 
self  at  a  bound  against  the  door,  viiien 
Louisa,  having  dragged  her  sister  into 
the  room,  cloMd  tJ&  door  and  sent  the 
bolt  home  in  the  very  instant  that  the 
murder's  hand  came  into  contact 
with  the  handle.  Then,  ftam  the  ifio. 
lenoe  of  her  emotkms,  she  fell  down  in 
a  fit,  with  her  ann  romid  the  sister 
whom  die  had  mted. 
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Hov  hmg  they  lay  m  this  stale 
Dother  ever  knew.  The  two  old  la- 
dieehad  ruihed  up  stain  on  hearing 
the  tumok.  Other  peraoDs  had  been 
concealed  in  o^her  parts  of  the  house. 
The  servants  foonid  themselves  sod- 
devij  locked  in,  and  were  not  soiry 
to  be  saved  from  a  collision  which 
imrohred  so  awfid  a  danger.  The  old 
ladies  had  rushed,  sidel>y  side,  into 
the  veiy  centre  of  those  who  were 
seeking  them.  Retreat  was  impossi- 
Ue;  twopenoDs  at  least  were  heard 
following  them  up-stairs.  Something 
like  a  shrieking  ejqxMttulatxxi  and 
counter-ezpostulation  went  on  be- 
tween the  ladies  and  the  murderers — 
then  came  louder  voices  then  one 
beirtfierciitf  shriek,  and  then  an- 
other— and  toea  a  kyw  moanmg  and  a 
dead  silence.  Shortly  afterwards  was 
beard  the  first  crashmg  of  the  door 
inwards  by  the  mob ;  but  the  murder- 
anbadfled  upon  the  firstakrm,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  servants, 
bad  fled  upwards.  Examination,  how- 
efer,  eipkiaed  this:  from  a  window 
in  the  roo(  they  had  passed  to  an 
a4joimDg  house  recently  left  empty; 
and  hero,  as  in  other  cases,  we  Ittd 
proof  bow  apt  peapie  are,  in  the  midst 
of  elaborate  provisions  against  remote 
dangera,  to  neglect  those  which  ai« 
obviiMis. 

The  reisB  <^  terror,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, had  now  reached  its  oonM.  The 
two  dd  ladiee  were  both  lyin£[  dead 
at  difoent  points  on  the  stavoase, 
andas  usual,  no  eoigeetnre  could  be 
made  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  ofience 
which  they  had  flnven ;  but  that  the 
mnrder  was  a  vindictive  one,  the  usual 
evidence  remained  behind,  in  the  prooii 
that  no  robbery  had  been  attempted. 
Two  new  features,  however,  were 
now  brought  forward  in  this  system 
of  horrors,  one  of  which  riveted  the 
sense  of  their  insecurity  to  aU  families 
oeccqyying  extensive  houses,  and  the 
other  raised  iD-blood  between  the  city 
and  the  University,  such  as  required 
yaais  to  allay.  The  first  arose  out  of 
the  experience,  now  first  obtained, 
that  these  assassins  pursued  the  plan 
of  secreting  themselves  within  the 
boose  where  they  meditated  a  murder. 
AH  the  care  therefore  preiwoaiy 
directed  to  the  securing  of  doora  and 
windows  after  mghtfoff  appeared  nu- 
l^atoiy .  The  other  feature  Drought  to 
Hgbt  on  this  occasion  was  vouched  lor 
by  one  of  the  servants,  who  deolaied 


that  the  moment  before  the  door  of 
the  kitchen  was  fastened  upon  hersrif 
and  feUow-servant,  she  saw  two  men  in 
the  hall,  one  on  the  point  of  ascending 
the  stairs,  the  other  making  towards 
the  kitch^ ;  that  she  could  not  distin- 
guish the  faces  of  either,  but  that  both 
were  dressed  in  the  academic  costume 
belopging  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  consequences  of  such  a 
declaratioii  need  scarcely  be  mention- 
ed. Suspicion  settled  upon  the  stu- 
dents, w)k>  were  more  numerous  since 
the  general  peace,  in  a  much  laiger 
pn^KKtion  military,  and  less  select  or 
respectable  than  heretofore.  StiU  no 
part  of  the  mystery  was  cleared  up  by 
this  discovery;  many  of  the  stuoents 
were  poor  enough  to  fed  the  tempta- 
tion that  might  be  oflbred  by  any  htcra^ 
iive  system  of  outrage.  Jealous  and 
painfid  ooQusions  were,  in  the  mean- 
time, produced ;  and  during  the  latter 
two  months  of  this  winter,  ft  may  be 
said  that  our  city  exhibited  the  veij 
anarchy  of  evil  passions.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  lasted  until  the  dawning 
of  anotho*  spring. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  communis 
cations  were  made  to  the  Supreme 
G^ovemment  of  the  land  as  soon  as  the 
murders  in  our  city  were  understood 
to  be  no  casual  oocunenoes^  hut  links 
in  a  systematic  series.  Perhaps  it 
might  happen  from  some  other  ousi- 
ness  of  a  nigher  kind,  just  then  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  our  govemOTs^ 
that  oar  representations  didlK)t  make 
the  impresBon  we  had  expected.  We 
could  not  indeed  complain  of  absdute 
neglect  from  the  Government:  they 
sent  down  one  or  two  of  their  most 
accomptished  potice-officers,  and  they 
suggested  some  counsels,  eepedaify 
that  we  shoukl  examine  more  strictly 
into  the  quahty  of  the  miscellaneous 
population  who  occupied  our  large 
suburb.  But  they  more  than  hint^ 
that  no  necesEDty  was  seen  either  for 
quartering  troqis  upon  us,  or  for  arm- 
ing our  local  magistracy  with  ampler 
powers. 

This  correspondence  with  the  cen- 
tral Government  occupied  the  month 
of  March,  and  before  that  tone,  the 
bloody  system  had  ceased  as  abruptly 
as  it  b^fan.  The  new  police-officer 
flattered  himself  that  the  terror  of  his 
name  had  wrought  this  efiect;  but 
judicious  people  thought  otherwise. 
AH  however  was  quiet  until  the  depth 
of  summer,  when,  by  way  of  famtmg 
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to  us,  periiapB,  that  the  dreadfnl  power, 
which  clothed  itself  with  darkneas,  had 
not  expired,  but  was  only  reposing 
6rom  its  labours,  all  at  once  the  chief 
jailer  of  the  city  was  missing.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  takmg  long 
rides  in  the  forest,  his  present  situa- 
tion beinff  much  of  a  sinecure.  Ic 
was  on  the  1st  of  July  that  he  was 
missed.  In  riding  through  the  city 
gates  that  mominff  he  hacT  mentioned 
the  directicm  which  he  meant  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  the  last  time  he  was  seen 
aUve  was  in  one  of  the  forest  avenues 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  lead- 
ing tow^ds  the  p6int  he  had  ini^ted. 
This  jailer  was  not  a  man  to  be  re- 

SBtted  on  his  own  account;  his  life 
d  been  a  tissue  of  cruelty  and  brutal 
abuse  of  his  powers,  in  which  he  had 
been  too  much  supported  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, partly  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
Sieir  duty  to  back  their  own  officers 
against  all  complainers,  partly  also 
fram  the  necessities  created  oy  the 
turbulent  times  for  a  more  summary 
exercise  of  their  magisterial  authority. 
No  man  therefore  on  his  own  sepa- 
rate account,  could  more  wilhnglv 
have  been  spared  than  this  brutal  jail- 
er ;  and  it  was  a  general  remark,  that 
had  the  murderous  band  within  our 
walls  swept  awaj  this  man  only,  the^ 
would  have  mented  the  public  grati- 
tude as  purifiers  from  a  puUic  nuis- 
ance. But  was  it  certain  that  the  jailer 
had  died  by  the  same  hands  as  had  so 
dee;»ly  aifficted  the  peace  of  our  city 
dunng  the  winter  1  or  indeed  that 
he  had  been  murdered  at  all  ?  The 
forest  was  too  extensive  to  be  search- 
ed ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
have  met  with  some  fittal  accident 
His  horse  had.  returned  to  the  city 
gates  in  the  night,  and  was  found  there 
m  the  morning.  Nobody  however, 
for  months,  could  give  information 
about  his  rider;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  he  would  not  be  discovered 
until  the  autumn  and  the  winter  should 
again  carrv  the  sportsman  into  every 
tficket  and  dingle  of  this  sOvan  tract 
One  person  onJv  seemed  to  have  more 
knowledge  on  this  subject  than  others, 
and  that  was  pow  Ferdinand  von 
Harrelstein.  He  was  now  a  mere  ruin 
of  what  he  had  been  once,  both  as  to 
intellect  and  moral  feeling;  and  I 
observed  him  frequently  smile  when 
the  jailer  was  mentioned.  <«Wait," 
he  would  say,  «« till  the  leaves  bejE^ 
to  drop ;  then  you  will  see  what  &ie 
fruit  our   forest  bears."     I  did   not 


repeat  these  expreasioDs  to  any  bo|^ 
except  one  friend,  who  agreed  with 
me  that  the  jailer  had  probably  been 
hanged  in  some  recess  of  the  forest, 
which  summer  veiled  with  its  luxuri- 
ant umbrage;  and  that  Ferdinand, 
constanUy  wandering  in  the  forest,  had 
discovered  the  body:  but  we  both 
acquitted  him  of  having  been  an  ac^ 
complice  in  the  murder. 

Meantime,  the  marriage  between 
Margaret  liebenheim  ana  MaximiHan 
was  understood  to  be  drawing  near. 
Yet  one  thing  struck  every  b<3y  with 
astonishment  As  for  as  the  jonog 
people  were  concerned,  nobody  coula 
doubt  that  all  was  arranged:  for  never 
was  happiness  more  pinect  than  that 
which  seemed  to  unite  them.  Marga^ 
ret  was  the  impersooation  of  May-^ 
time  and  youtmnl  rapture ;  even 
MayimiKflTi  in  her  presence  seemed  to 
forget  his  gkx>m ;  and  the  worm  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart  was  charmed 
adeep  by  the  music  of  her  voice,  and 
the  Paradise  of  her  smfles.  But  im» 
til  the  autumn  came,  Margaret's  grand- 
fother  had  never  ceased  to  frown  upoo 
this  connection,  and  to  support  the 
petensions  of  Ferdinand.  The  dis- 
like indeed  seemed  reciprocal  be- 
tween him  and  Maximilian.  Each 
avoided  the  other's  company ;  and  aa 
to  the  old  man,  he  went  so  for  as 
to  speak  sneeringly  of  Mazimflian. 
Maximitian  despised  him  too  heartfly 
to  speak  of  him  at  all.  When  he  cooil 
not  avoid  meeting  him,  he  treated  faini 
with  a  stem  coii^esy*  which  distroseod 
Maigaret  as  often  as  she  witnessed  it 
She  felt  that  her  grandfother  had  been 
the  a^essor;  aim  she  felt  also  that 
he  did  injustice  to  the  merits  of  her 
lover.  But  she  had  a  fiUal  tendeniesi 
for  the  old  man,  as  the  father  of  her 
sainted  mother,  and  on  his  own  accoant 
continually  making  more  ckims  on  her 
pity,  as  the  decay  of  his  memory,  and 
a  cmldish  fretfnkiess  growing  up<m  him 
fixnn  day  to  day,  marked  his  increasing 
imbecilitv. 

EqualljT  mysterious  it  seemed,  that 
about  this  time.  Miss  Liebenheim 
began  to  receive  anonymous  letters, 
wntten  in  the  darkest  and  most  mena- 
cing terms.  Some  of  them^  she  showed 
to  me;  I  could  not  guess  at  their 
drift  Evidently  they  glanced  at  Maxi- 
milian,  and  bade  her  ^ware  of  a  con- 
nection with  him ;  and  dreadful  thmtn 
v^ere  insinuated  about  him.  CocSd 
these  letters  be  written  by  Ferdinand! 
Written  they  were  not;  mit  could  they 
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be  dictated  by  ium?  Much  I  feared 
tbat  they  were ;  and  the  more  so  fer 
coereasoD. 

All  at  oDce,  and  meet  inexplicably, 
Kaxgaret's  g[Tand&ther  showed  a  total 
cfaai^  of  opinion  in  his  views  as  to  her 
marriage :  mstead  of  favourinff  Harre '- 
stein's  pretensions,  as  he  had  hitherto 
done,  be  now  threw  the  feeble  weight 
of  his  encouragement  into  Maximilian's 
scale ;  though,  from  the  situation  of  all 
the  parties,  nobody  attached  any  proc 
ticai  inuxBtance  to  the  change  in  Mr. 
liebenheim's  way  of  thinkmg.  No- 
body 1  Is  that  true?  No;  one  person 
did  attach  the  greatest  weight  to  the 
change;  pocnr  ruined  Ferdimnd; — he, 
80  long  as  there  was  one  person  to  take 
his  part,  so  hog  as  the  grandftither  of 
Mai^aret  showed  countenance  to  him- 
8^  had  still  felt  his  situation  not  ut- 
teriy  deQ)erate. 

Thus  were  things  situated,  when,  in 
November,  all  the  leaves  daily  blovnng 
off  from  the  woods,  and  leaving  bare 
the  most  secret  haunts  oi  the  thickets, 
the  body  of  the  jailer  was  left  exposed 
in  the  forest;  but  not,  as  I  and  my 
friend  had  conjectured,  hanged ;  no ; 
he  had  died,  apparently,  by  a  more  hor- 
rid  death — by  that  of  crucifixicm.  The 
tree,  a  remai^able  <xip,  bore  upon  a 
part  of  its  trunk  this  brief  but  savage 

mscriptioii: — »*T.  H.  jailer  at  ; 

Crwnfied,  July  1, 1816." 

A  great  deaJof  talk  went  on  through- 
out Sie  city  yxpcfa  this  discovery ;  no- 
body littered  one  word  of  regret  on  ac- 
cooDt  of  the  wretched  jailer;  on  the 
contrary,  the  voice  of  vengeance,  rising 
1^  in  manjr  a  cottage,  re^ihed  my  ears 
in  every  directirai  as  I  walked  abroad. 
The  ha^tred  in  itself  seemed  horrid  and 
UDchristian,  and  still  metre  so  after  the 
man's  death;  but  though  horrid  and 
fiendish  for  itself  it  was  much  more 
impreflsive,  considered  as  the  measure 
and  ex])onent  of  the  damnable  oppres- 
■OD  which  must  have  existed  to  pro- 
duce it 

At  first,  when  the  absence  of  the 
jailer  was  a  recent  occurrence,  and  the 
presence  of  the  murderers  amongst  us 
was,  in  c(»iBequence,  revived  to  our 
anxious  thoughts,  it  was  an  event  whidi 
few  alhiied  to  without  fear.  But 
mattera  were  changed  now ;  the  jail- 
er had  been  dead  for  months,  and 
thb  interval,  during  which  the  mur- 
derer's hand  had  slept,  encouraged 
every  body  to  hope  that  the  stcnm  had 
passed  over  our  city;  that  peace  had 
vetnned  lo  oar  heartfas;  and  tfait, 


henceferth,  weakness  might  sleep  in 
safety,  and  innocence  without  anxiety. 
Once  more  we  had  peace  within  our 
walls,  and  tranquilli^  by  our  firesides. 
Affain  the  child  went  to  bed  in  cheer- 
fiimesi,  and  the  old  man  said  his  pray- 
ers in  serenity.  Confidence  was  re- 
stored ;  peace  was  re-established ;  and 
once  again  the  sanctity  of  human  life 
became  the  rule  and  the  principle  for 
all  human  hands  amon^  us.  Great 
was  the  joy ;  the  hs^pmess  was  uni- 
versaL 

Oh,  heavens!  by  what  a  thunder- 
boh  were  we  awakened  from  our 
security  !  On  the  night  of  the  27th 
of  December,  half  an  hour,  it  might 
be,  after  twelve  o'clock,  an  alarm  was 

given  tbat  all  was  not  right  in  the 
ouse  of  Mr.  liebenheim.  Vast  was 
the  crowd  which  soon  collected  in 
breathless  agitation.  In  two  minutes 
a  man  who  had  gone  round  by  the 
back  of  the  house  was  heard  unbarring 
Mr.  Laebenheim's  door  ;  he  was  inca- 
pable of  uttering  a  word ;  but  his  ges- 
tures, as  he  threw  the  door  open  and 
beckoned  to  the  crowd,  were  quite 
enough.  In  the  hall,  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity, and  as  if  arrested  in  the  act 
of  makinff  for  the  back,  lay  the  bodies 
of  old  "$&,  liebenheim  and  one  of  his 
sisters,  an  aged  widow ;  (m  the  stair 
lay  another  sister,  youn^,  ^d  un- 
married, but  upwards  ofsixty.  The 
hall  and  lower  flight  of  staus  were 
floating  with  blood.  Where  then  was 
Miss  Liebenheim,  the  grand-dau^ 
ter  ?  That  was  the  universal  cry ;  for 
she  was  beloved  as  ffenerally  as  she 
was  admired.  Had  uie  mfiemal  mur- 
derers been  devilish  enough  to  break 
into  that  temple  of  innocence  and  happy 
hfe?  Every  one  asked  the  question, 
and  every  one  held  his  breath  to 
listen ,  but  for  a  few  moments  no  one 
dared  to  advance  ^  fer  the  s'dence  of 
the  house  was  ominous.  At  len^ 
some  one  cried  out,  that  Miss  Lie- 
benheim had  that  day  gone  upon  a 
visit  to  a  fiiend,  whose  house  was  ferty 
miles  distant  in  the  forest  ^  Ay,"  re- 
phed  another,  *<  she  had  settled  to  go ; 
out  I  heard  that  something  had  stopped 
her."  The  suspense  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  crowd  passed  from 
room  to  room,  but  found  no  traces  of 
Miss  liebenheim.  At  length  they  as- 
cended the  stair,  and  in  the  very  flrst 
room,  a  small  closet  or  hovdcnr^  lay 
Margaret,  with  her  dress  soOed  hide- 
ously with  blood.  The  first  impressioD 
WW  tint  she  had  also  been  misdered; 
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but  on  a  nearer  approach,  she  appeared 
to  be  unwounded,  and  was  manifestly 
dive.  life  had  not  departed,  for  her 
breath  sent  a  haze  over  a  mirror,  but 
it  was  suspended,  and  she  was  labour- 
ing in  some  kind  of  fit  The  first  act 
of  the  crowd  was  to  carry  her  into  the 
house  of  a  friend  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  by  which  time  medical 
assistance  had  crowded  to  the  spot 
Their  attentions  to  Miss  Liebenheim 
had  naturally  deranged  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  little  room,  but  not  be- 
lore  many  people  found  time  to  re- 
mark that  one  of  the  murderers  must 
have  carried  her  with  his  bloody  hands 
to  the  S0&  on  which  ^e  lay,  for  water 
luid  been  sprinkled  profiisely  over  her 
&ce  and  tturoat,  and  water  was  even 
I^aced  ready  to  her  hand,  when  she 
might  happen  to  recover,  upon  a  low 
focSstool  by  the  side  of  the  softu 

On  the  following  morning,  Maxi- 
milian, who  had  been  upon  a  hunting- 
party  in  the  forest,  returned  to  the 
ciQr,  and  iomiediately  learned  the 
news.  I  did  not  see  him  for  some 
hours  after,  but  he  then  appeared  to 
me  thorou^y  agitated,  for  the  first 
time  I  had  known  him  to  be  so.  In  the 
evening  another  perplexhig  piece  of 
intelligence  transpved  with  regard  to 
Miss  liebenheim,  which  at  first  afi9ict- 
ed  every  friend  of  that  young  lady.  It 
was,  that  she  had  been  seized  with  the 
pains  of  childbirth,  and  delivered  of  a 
■on,  who,  however,  being  bom  pro- 
maturely,  did  not  tive  many  houis. 
Scandal,  however,  was  not  allowed 
kmg  to  batten  upon  this  imaginary 
triumph,  for  withm  two  hours  after 
the  circulation  of  this  first  rumour, 
followed  a  second,  authenticated,  an- 
Douncinff  that  Maximilian  had  appear- 
ed with  uie  confessor  of  the  liebenneim 
fiunily,  at  the  residence  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  there  produced  satis- 
ftictory  proofs  of  his  marriage  with 
Miss  liebenheim,  which  had  l^en  duly 
celebrated,  though  with  great  secrecy, 
nearly  eight  months  belnre.  In  our 
dty,  as  in  all  the  cities  of  our  country, 
cUoidestine  marriages,  witnessed,  per- 
haps, by  two  friends  on^  of  the 
parties,  besides  the  oflkiatmg  priest, 
are  exceedingly  common.  In  the 
mere  &ct,  therefore,  taken  separate^, 
there  was  nothing  to  surprise  us,  but 
taken  in  connection  with  the  general 
position  of  the  parties,  it  did  surprise 
us  all;  nor  could  we  conjeotne  the 
reason  for  a  step  apparendy  so  neei- 
kn.    For,  that  MtzmiffiaiicoBldkife 


thought  it  any  pdnt  of  prudenoe  or  ne- 
cessity to  secure  the  hand  of  Margaret 
liebenheim  by  a  private  mamage, 
against  the  final  oppositkHi  of  her  grapd- 
fother,  nobody  who  knew  the  parties, 
who  knew  the  perfect  love  which  pos- 
sessed Miss  L^benheim,  the  growing 
imbecility  of  her  grand&ther,  or  the  ut- 
ter contempt  with  which  Maximilian 
regarded  him,  could  f(»r  a  moment  be- 
hove. Altogether,  the  matter  was  one 
of  mt>found  mystery. 

Meui-time,  it  rejoiced  me  that  poor 
Margaret's  name  had  been  thus  rescued 
from  the  fiings  of  the  scandal-mongers : 
these  harpies  had  their  prey  torn  from 
them  at  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  sittii^  down  to  the  unhallowed 
banquet  For  this  I  rejoiced,  but  else 
there  was  Uttle  subject  for  rejoicing 
in  any  thing  which  concerned  poor 
Margaret  hopg  did  she  lay  in  deep  in- 
sen8S>iUty,  taking  no  notice  of  any  thing, 
rarely  opening  her  eyes,  and  apparent- 
ly omconscious  of  the  revdutions,  as 
they  succeeded,  of  morning  or  even- 
ing, light  or  darkness,  yestmay  or  to- 
day. Great  was  the  agitation  which 
convulsed  the  heart  of  Maximilian  du- 
ring this  period;  he  walked  up  and 
down  in  the  Cathedral  nearly  all  day 
long,  and  the  ravages  which  anxiety 
was  woriung  in  his  physical  system 
might  be  re^  in  his  foce.  People  feh 
it  an  intrusion  upon  the  sanctity  of  his 
grief  to  look  at  him  too  narrowly,  and 
the  wbxAe  town  sympathised  with  his 
situation. 

At  length  a  change  took  place  in 
Margaret,  but  one  wbkh  the  medical 
men  announced  to  Maximflian  as  bod- 
ing ill  fin*  her  recovery.  The  wander- 
ings of  her  mind  did  not  depart,  but 
they  altered  their  character.  She  be- 
came more  agitated,  she  would  start 
up  suddenly,  and  strain  her  eye-sigfat 
after  some  figure  which  she  seemed 
to  see;  then  she  would  apostropfaiee 
some  pmon  in  the  most  piteous  terms, 
beseeching  him,  with  streaming  tears, 
to  spare  her  dd  grand&tfaer.  **  Look, 
look,"  she  wouM  cry  out,  ^^look  at 
his  grey  hairs ;  Oh,  sir  !  he  is  bat  a 
child;  M  does  not  know  what  he  says; 
and  he  will  soon  be  out  of  the  way  and 
in  his  grave;  and  very  soon,  sv,  he 
win  give  you  no  more  trouble.'*  Then, 
again,  she  would  mutter  iudistinctly 
iSr  hours  together;  somethnes  she 
would  cry  out  franticalhr,  andsayttnogB 
which  terrified  the  bystanders,  and 
which  the  physicians  wo(dd  edennily 
Di  hour  the^  vefMtid ; 
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she  would  weep^  and  kiToke  Maziim- 
Ika  to  come  and  aid  her.  But  seldom 
indeed  did  that  name  pass  her  lips  that 
she  did  not  again  begin  to  strain  her 
eyeballs,  and  start  up  in  bed  to  watch 
some  phantom  of  her  poor  fevered 
heart,  as  if  it  seemed  vanishing  into 
some  mighty  distance. 

After  nearly  seven  weeks  passed  in 
this  agitating  etote,  suddenly,  on  one 
moming,  the  earliest  and  the  lovdiest 
of  dawning  spring,  a  change  was  an- 
potmced  to  us  all  as  having  taken  place 
inMaigaret;  but  it  was  a  change,  alas! 
that  ushered  in  the  last  great  change 
of  alL  The  conflict  which  had  i(x  so 
kng  a  period  raged  within  her,  and 
o?ertbrown  her  reason,  was  at  an  end ; 
the  strife  was  over;  and  nature  was 
settling  into  an  everlasting  rest  In  the 
cofdrse  of  the  night  she  had  recovered 
ber  senses ;  wl^n  the  morning  hgH 
penetrated  through  her  curtam,  she 
recognised  her    attendants,  made  in- 

r'les  as  to  the  month  and  the  day  of 
month,  and  then,  sensible  that  she 
could  not  outlive  the  da^r,  she  requested 
that  her  confessor  might  be  i 
moned. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
fefisor  remained  alone  with  her.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  came  out,  and 
lastily  summoned  the  attendants,  for 
Mar^ret,  he  said,  was  sinking  into  a 
£untmg  fit  The  confessor  himself 
m^  have  passed  through  many  a  fit, 
80  much  was  he  changed  by  the 
results  of  this  interview.  I  crossed 
hb  coming  out  of  the  house.  I  spoke 
to  him— I  called  to  him ;  but  he  heard 
ine  not^-4ie  saw  me  not  He  saw 
Dobody.  Onwards  he  strode  to  the 
Cathedral,  where  Maximilian  was 
we  to  be  found  pacing  aboot  upon 
the  graves.  Him  he  seized  by  the 
ann,  whi^i^ied  soanething  into  his  ear, 
uid  th^  both  retired  into  one  of  the 
^oupf  sequestered  chapels  in  which 
hffh^  are  continually  burning.  Thrare 
they  had  some  conversatioD,  but  not 
yeiy  loQg,  foit  within  five  minutes  Maz- 
vmaa  strode  awav  to  the  house  in 
which  his  young  wire  was  dying.  One 
f^  seemed  to  carry  him  im  stairs; 
u»  attendants,  aoeorang  tothe^foec- 
tuoe  they  had  received  froni  the  phy- 
"ciais,  mustered  at  the  head  of  the 
^^  to  oppose  him.  But  that  was 
vk:  before  the  riehts  which  he  held 
M  a  k>v6r  and  a  husband»  befiwe  the 
^  nKHe  sacred  lights  of  grie(  which 
he  eamed  m  his  oonrtienaace,  aJl  oppo- 
ntiaa  led  MkQ  a  ^bsam.    Than 
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besides,  a  Any  m his  eye.  AoootioaQf 
his  hand  waved  them  off  like  summer 
flies ;  he  entered  the  room,  and  once 
again,  kx  the  last  time,  he  was  in 
company  with  his  beloved. 

What  passed,  who  could  pretend  to 
guess?  Something  more  than  two 
nours  had  elapsed,  during  which  Mar- 
garet had  been  able  to  talk  occasion- 
ally, which  was  known,  because  at 
times  the  attendants  heard  the  sound 
of  Maximilian's  voice  evidently  in  tone 
of  reply  to  something  which  she  had 
said.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  little 
bell,  idaced  near  the  bedside,  was  rung 
hastily ;  a  feinting  fit  had  seized  Mar- 
caret,  but  she  recovered  almost  befere 
her  women  apphed  the  usual  mmodini 
They  lingered,  however,  a  little,  lodi- 
ing  at  tSe  vouthfiil  couple  with  an  in- 
terest which  no  restramts  availed  to 
check.  Their  hands  were  locked  to- 
gether, and  in  Maivaret's  eyes  there 
gleamed  a  ferewell  ught  of  knre,  whkh 
settled  upon  Maximilian,  and  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  was  becoming  speecb- 
loBB.  Just  at  this  moment  she  made  a 
feeble  effi>rt  to  draw  MaTimilinn  to- 
wards  her  ^  he  bent  forward  and  kissed 
her  with  an  anguish  that  made  the  most 
caUous  weep,  and  then  he  wh^neied 
something  into  her  ear,  upon  whicn  the 
attendants  retired,  taking  this  as  a 
proof  that  their  presence  was  a  hinder- 
ance  to  a  free  commtmication.  But 
they  heard  no  more  talking,  and  ia 
less  than  ten  minutes  they  returned. 
Maximilian  and  Margaret  isH  retained 
their  former  position.  Their  hands 
were  fest  locked  together;  the  same 
parting  ray  of  afibction,  and  the  same 
ferewell  light  of  love,  were  in  the  eye  of 
Mar^raret,  and  still  it  settled  iman 
Maximilian.  But  her  eyes  were  W 
ginning  to  ([row  dim ;  mists  were 
rajndlv  stealing  over  them.  Maximili- 
auj  j¥ho  sat  stupified  and  like  one  not 
in  his  right  mind,  now,  at  the  gentle 
request  of  the  women,  resignra  his 
seat,  for  the  hand  which  had  clasped  his 
had  already  relaxed  its  hdd ;  the  fere- 
well gleam  of  love  had  departed;  one 
of  the  women  ckjsed  her  eyelids ;  and 
there  fdl  asleep  foreeer  the  lovehest 
flower  that  our  city  had  reared  for 
generations. 

The  foneral  todc  place  on  the 
foorth  day  after  her  death.  In  the 
mo.-ning  of  that  day,  from  stioi^  afl^ 
ikxk — having  known  her  from  an  in- 
fent— I  be^ed  p^mission  to  see  the 
ecxpse.  She  was  in  her  coffin ;  snow- 
irops  and  crocuses  wers  l^ld  upon 
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her  innocent  bosom,  end  roses  of  that 
sort  which  the  season  allowed,  over 
her  person.  These  and  other  lovely 
symbols  of  youth,  of  spring-time,  and 
of  resurrection,  caught  my  eye,  for 
the  first  moment;  but  in  the  next  it 
fell  upon  her  face.  Mighty  Grod! 
what  a  chang^e!  what  a  tnmsfigura- 
tion!  Still,  indeed,  there  was  the 
same  innocent  sweetness ;  stiU  there 
was  something  of  the  same  loveliness ; 
the  expression  still  remained ;  but  for 
the  features — ^all  trace  of  flesh  seemed 
to  have  vanii^ed ;  mere  outline  <^ 
bony  structure  remained;  mere  pen- 
cillings  and  shadowing  of  what  she 
once  had  been.  This  is  indeed,  I 
exclaimed,  *«du8t  to  dus1>— ashes  to 
ashes  r' 

Maximilian,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  body,  attended  the  funeral.  It 
was  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral.  All 
made  way  for  him,  and  at  times  he 
seemed  collected ;  at  times  he  reeled 
like  one  who  was  drunk.  He  heard 
as  one  who  hears  not ;  he  saw  as  one 
in  a  dream.  The  whole  ceremony 
went  on  by  torch-light,  and  towards 
the  close  he  stood  like  a  pillar,  motion- 
less, torpid,  frozen.  But  the  sreat 
burst  of  the  choir,  and  the  mighty  blare 
ascending  firom  onr  vast  organ  at  the 
closing:  of  the  grave,  recalled  him  to 
himself  and  he  strode  rapidly  home- 
wards. Half-an-hour  after  I  returned, 
I  was  summoned  to  his  bed-room. 
He  was  in  bed,  calm  and  collected. 
What  he  said  to  me  I  remember  as  if 
it  had  been  yesterday,  and  the  very 
tone  with  wmch  he  said  it,  although 
more  than  twenty  years  have  pasrn 
since  then.  He  began  thus :  **  I  have 
not  long  to  hve ;"  and  when  he  saw 
me  start,  suddenly  awakened  into  a 
consciousness  that  perhaps  he  had 
taken  poiscm,  and  meant  to  intimate 
as  much,  he  continued, — ^  You  fiuicy 
I  have  taken  poison ;— no  matter  whe- 
ther I  have  or  not ;  if  I  have,  the  poi- 
son is  such  that  no  antidotes  will  now 
avail ;  or  if  they  would,  you  well  know 
that  some  grieis  are  of  a  kind  which 
l^ve  no  q)ening  to  any  hope.  What 
difference,  therefore,  can  it  make,  whe- 
ther I  leave  this  earth  to-day,  to-mor- 
row,  or  the  next  dayl  Be  assured  of 
this-— that  whatever  I  have  determined 
to  do  is  past  all  power  of  being  ttflfected 
by  a  human  opposition.  Occupy  your- 
self not  with  any  finitleaB  attempts,  but 
calmly  listen  to  me,  else  I  know  what 
toda^'  SeeinjBf  a  stmpressed  fiiry  in 
hiB  eye,  notwithitaiimng  tfaat  I  ssw 


also  some  change  stealing  over   his 
features  as  if  from  seme  subtle  poiBon 
beginning  to  work    upon    his   mune, 
awe-struck  I  consented  to  listen,  and 
sate  still.    ^  It  is  well  that  you  do  bo, 
for  my  time  is  short    Here  is  bit 
wUl,  legally   drawn  up,  and  you  wm 
see  that  I  have  committed  an  immense 
property  to   yom*  discretion.     Here, 
agiun,  IS  a  paper  stOl  more  important 
in  my  eyes ;  it  is  also  testamentary,  and 
binds  you  to  duties  which  may  not  be  so 
easy  to  execute  as  the  disposal  of  my 
property.    But  now  listen    to    some- 
thing dse  virhicfa  concerns  neither  of 
these  papers.    Promise  me,  in  the  first 
place,  solemnly,  that  whenever  I  die 
you  will  see  me  buried  in  the  same 
grave  as  my  wife,  from  whose  funeral 
we  are  just  returned.     I^t»nise."     I 
promised.    "Swear."     I  swore.    "R- 
nallv,   promise  me    that    when   yoa 
read  this  second  paper  which  I  l^ve 
put  into  your  hands,  whatsoever  yoa 
may  think  of  it,  you  will  say  notlnng 
— publish  nothing  to  the  world,  untu 
three  years  shall  have  passed."    I  pro- 
mised.   **And  now  fieurewell  ftn*  three 
hours;   come  to  me  again  about  ten 
o'clock  and  take  a  class  of  wine  in 
mem<»y  of  old  times?'    This   he  said 
laughii4(iy;  but  even  then  a  dark  spasm 
crcMsed  bis  face.    Yet,  thinkinjr  that 
this  might  be  the  mere  workmg  of 
mental  anguish  within  him,  I  complied 
with  his  desire  and  retired.    Feeling 
however,  but  Httle  at  ease,  I  devised  an 
excuse  for  looking  in  upon  him  about 
one  hour  and  a  half  after  I  had  left 
him.    I  knocked  gently  at  his  door; 
there  was   no   answer.     I   knocked 
louder;  still  no  answer.    I  went  m. 
The  light  of  day  was  gone,  and  I  could 
see  n^hin^.    But  I  was  alarmed  by 
the  utter  stiflness  of  the  room.    I  lis- 
tened  earnestly,  but  not  a  breath  codd 
be  heard.    I  rushed  back  hastfly  into 
the  hall  for  a  lamp;   I  returned  ;  I 
lodced  in  upon  this  marval  <^  manly 
beau^,  uid  the  first  glance  infonned 
me  that  he  and  his  ^endid  endow- 
ments had  departed  forever.    He  had 
died  probably  soon  after  I  left  1dm,  and 
had  dismissed  me  from  some  ffrowii^ 
instinct  which  informed  him  Siat  his 
last  agonies  were  at  hand. 

I  took  up  his  two  testamentaiy  docu- 
ments; both  were  addressed  in  the 
shape  of  letters  to  myEcdf.  T%e  first 
was  a  ra|Md  though  distinct  appfo- 
priation  of  his  enonnous  pio{M»ty. 
General  rules  were  laid  down  upm 
which  the  pnpei^  was  to  be  " 
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bated,  but  the  detadi  were  left  to 
my  djscretioo,  and  to  the  guidance  of 
drcumstances  as  they  should  happen 
to  emexge  from  the  various  inquinee 
wiiich  it  would  become  necessary  to 
letoQ  jbot.  This  first  document  I 
800D  laid  aside,  both  because  I  found 
that  its  provisicms  were  dependant  for 
their  meaning  upon  the  second,  and  be- 
cause to  this  second  document  I  looked 
^rith  confidence  for  a  solution  of  many 
mysteries-^  the  im>found  sadness 
which  had,  from  the  nrst  of  my  acquain- 
tance with  him  possessed  a  man  so  gor- 
geously endowed  as  the  fiivourite  of 
nature  and  fortune— -of  his  motives  for 
huddling  up,  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
that  connection  which  fonned  the  gloiy 
of  his  life-— and  possibly  (but  then  I 
heatated)  oi  the  late  unintelligihle 
morderB,  which  still  lay  under  as  pro- 
fcmd  a  cloud  as  ever.  Much  of  this 
Willi  be  unveiled — all  might  be :  and 
there  and  then,  with  the  corps  Ijring 
beside  me  d'the  gifted  and  mysterious 
writer,!  seated  myself  and  read  the 
fcOow^  stat^nent  :^ — 

March  96, 1817. 

'*My  trial  is  finished;  my  coo- 
science,  my  du^,  my  honour,  are 
Hberated ;  m  v  *  war&re  is  accom- 
phsbed.'  Margaret,  my  imnxient 
joung  wife,  I  &ve  seen  for  the  last 
time.  Her,  the  crown  that  inight 
hafe  been  of  my  earthly  fehciQ; — 
her,  the  one  temptation  to  put  aside 
the  bitter  ciq>  which  awaked  me-4ier, 
sole  seductress  (oh,  innocent  seduc- 
tren !)  from  the  stem  duties  which  my 
&te  had  impoaed  upon  me — ^her,  even 
her,  I  have  sacrificed. 

**Belve  I  go,  partlv  lest  the  inno- 
oent  should  he  brougnt  into  ^piestioa 
^  acts  almost  exclusively  mme,  but 
fltiU  more  lest  the  lesson  and  the  wam- 
iog  which  God,  by  my  hand,  has  writ- 
ten in  blood  upon  your  fiuky  walls, 
slioald  jwrish  fear  want  of  its  authentic 
cxpoaitioD,  hear  my  last  dying  avowal, 
that  the  murders  which  have  desolated 
80  many  femilies  within  your  walls, 
and  made  the  household  hearth  no 
nactuary,  age  no  charter  of  protec- 
tioD,  are  all  due  originalhr  to  my 
if  Dot  always  to  my  hand,  as  tfate 
Mer  of  a  dreadfrd  retribution. 

"That  account  of  my  history  and 
n»y  prospects,  which  you  received  from 
toe  Russian  diplomatist,  amongst  some 
^noTB  of  little  importance,  is  eesen- 
^aOy  correct  My  fether  was  not  so 
Aone^ately  connected  with  Eii^^lish 


blood  as  is  theca  represented.  Hxm 
ever,  it  is  true  that  he  claimed  descent 
from  an  English  feunily  of  even  higher 
distinction  than  that  \^hich  is  assigned 
in  the  Russian  statement.  He  was 
proud  of  this  Ekighsh  descent,  and  the 
more  so^  as  the  war  with  Revolutionary 
France  brought  out  more  proininently 
than  ever  the  moral  and  civil  gran- 
deur oi  England.  This  pride  was 
generous,  but  it  was  imprudent  in 
his  situatkm  ;  his  inmiediate  progeni- 
tors had  been  settled  in  Italy — at  Rome 
first,  but  latterly  at  Milan ;  and  his 
whde  mopertyj  large  and  scattered, 
came,  by  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  stand  under  French  domina- 
tion. Many  spohations  he  suflfered; 
but  still  he  was  too  rich  to  be  seriously 
u^ured.  But  he  foresaw,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  still  greater  perils 
menacing  his  most  capital  resources. 
Many  of  the  states  or  princes  in  Italy 
were  deeply  in  his  deiot;  and  intlie 
great  convulsions  which  threatened 
his  country,  he  saw  that  both  the  con- 
tending parties  would  find  a  colour- 
able excuse  for  absolving  themsdves 
firom  eittagements  which  pressed  un- 
pleasantly upon  their  finances.  In  tins 
embarrassment  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  a  French  officer  of  hif  h  rank  and 
high  principle.  Mv  &ther%  friend  saw 
his  danger,  and  advised  him  to  enter 
the  French  service.  In  his  younger 
days,  my  fether  had  served  extensive- 
ly under  many  princes,  and  had  found 
in  every  other  mihtary  service  a  spirit 
of  honour  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  officers;  here  (xily,  and  foe  the 
first  time,  he  found  ruffian  maimers 
and  universal  rapacity.  He  could  not 
draw  his  sword  m  company  with  such 
men,  nor  in  such  a  cause.  But  at  length, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  he 
accepted  (or  rather  bought  with  an 
immense  bribe)  the  place  of  a  com- 
missary to  the  French  forces  in  Italy. 
With  this  one  resource,  eventually  he 
succeeded  in  making  good  the  whole 
of  his  public  claims  upon  the  Italian 
States.  These  vast  sums  he  remitted, 
through  various  channels,  to  England, 
where  he  became  a  pn^etor  m  the 
fimds  to  an  immense  amount  Incau^ 
tiously,  however,  something  of  this 
transpired,  and  the  result  was  doubly 
unforbmate;  for,  whilst  his  intentions 
were  thus  made  known  as  finaHv  point- 
ing to  England,  which  of  of  itself  made 
him  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion, 
it  also'  dnninished  his  means  of  bri- 
bery. These  considerations,  along  with 
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aoother,  made  some  French  officers  of 
high  rank  and  influence  the  bitter 
enemies  of  my  &ther.  My  mother, 
whom  he  had  married  when  holding 
a  brigadier  general's  commission  in 
the  Austrian  service,  w&g,  by  birth  and 
by  religion,  a  Jewess,  ohe  was  <^ 
exquisite  beauty,  and  had  been  sought 
in  li{oi|;anatic  marriage  by  an  arch- 
duke of  the  Austrian  &miiy;  but  she 
had  rehed  upon  this  plea,  that  hers 
was  the  purest  and  noblest  blood 
amongst  all  Jewish  families ;  that  her 
family  traced  themselves,  by  tradi- 
tion and  a  vast  series  of  attestations, 
under  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  hieh- 
priest,  to  the  Maccabees,  and  to  me 
royal  house  of  Judea;  and  that  for 
her  it  would  be  a  degradation  to  ac- 
cept even  of  a  sovereign  prince  on 
the  terms  of  such  marriage.  This  was 
no  vain  pretension  of  ostentatious  va- 
nity. It  was  one  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted as  valid  for  time  immemorial  in 
Transylvania  and  a4jacent  countries, 
where  my  mother's  &mily  were  rich 
and  honoured,  and  took  their  seat 
amonnt  the  dignitaries  of  the  land. 
The  French  officers  I  have  alluded  to, 
w^out  capacity  for  anything  so  dig- 
nified as  a  deep  passion,  but  merely 
in  pursuit  of  a  vagrant  &ncy  that 
would,  on  the  next  day,  have  given 
jdace  to  another  equally  fleeting,  had 
dared  to  insult  m^  mother  with  pro- 
posals the  most  licentious — ^proposals 
as  much  below  her  rank  and  birth, 
as,  at  any  rate,  they  would  have  been 
below  1^  dignity  of  mind  and  her 
purity.  These  she  had  communicated 
to  my  father,  who  bitterly  resented 
the  chains  of  subordination  which  tied 
up  his  hands  from  avenging  his  inju- 
nes.  Still  his  eve  told  a  tale  which  his 
superiors  could  broolc  as  Uttle  as  they 
could  the  disdainful  neglect  of  his  wife. 
More  than  one  had  been  concerned  in 
the  injuries  to  my  father  and  mother ; 
more  than  one  were  interested  in  ob- 
tainingr  revenge.  Things  could  be 
dbne  m  German  towns,  and  by  £^ 
vour  of  old  German  laws  or  usages, 
which  even  in  France  could  not  have 
been  tolerated.  This  mv  Other's  ene- 
mies  wen  knew,  but  this  my  &ther 
also  knew;  and  he  endeavoured  to  lay 
down  his  office  of  commissary.  That, 
however,  was  a  favour  which  he  could 
not  obtain.  He  was  compeUed  to  serve 
on  the  German  campaign  then  com- 
mencing, and  on  the  subsequent  one 
of  Fri^and  and  Eylau.  Here  he 
was  e«]ght  in  some  one  of  the  snares 


laid  for  him;  fint  trepanned  into  an 
act  which  vidated  some  rule  of  the 
service;  and  then  provoked  into  a 
breach  of  discipline  against  the  gene- 
ral officer  who  had  thus  trepanned  him. 
Now  was  the  long-sought  opportunity 
gained,  and  in  uiat  very  quarter  of 
Uermany  best  fitted  for  improving  it 
My  father  was  thrown  into  prison  in 
your  city,  subjected  to  the  atrocious 
oppression  of  your  jailer,  and  the  more 
detestable  oppression  of  your  local 
laws.  The  charges  against  him  were 
thoudbt  even  to  afibct  his  life,  and  he 
was  numbied  into  eaang  tor  permission 
to  send  for  his  wife  and  children.  Al- 
ready, to  her  jN-oud  spirit,  it  was  pun- 
ishment enough  that  he  should  be 
reduced  to  sue  for  fiivour  to  one  of  his 
bitterest  foes.  But  it  was  no  part  of 
their  plan  to  refuse  thoL  By  way  of 
expediting  my  mother's  arrii^  a  mili- 
tBiXy  courier,  with  every  fiicility  for 
the  jodmev,  was  forwarded  to  her 
without  delay.  My  mother,  her  two 
daughters,  and  myself,  were  then 
residing  in  Venice.  I  had,  tfaroo^u 
the  aid  of  my  father's  conections  m 
Austria,  been  aroointed  in  the  impe- 
rial service,  and  held  a  high  commis- 
sion  for  my  age.  But  on  my  Other's 
marching  normwaids  with  tlie  fVench 
army,  I  had  been  recalled  as  an  in- 
dispensable  support  to  my  mother. 
Not  that  my  years  could  have  ma^ 
me  such,  for  I  had  barely  accom{diriw 
ed  my  twelfth  year ;  but  my  prema- 
ture growth,  ana  my  military  station« 
had  given  me  considerable  knowledge 
of  the  woAd  and  presence  of  mhid. 

"  Our  journey  I  pass  over ;  but  as  I 
approach  your  citj,  that  sepulchre  of 
honour  and  happmess  to  my  poor  fa- 
mily, my  heart  beats  with  frantic  emo> 
tions.  Never  do  I  see  that  venerable 
dome  of  your  minster  fimn  the  forest, 
but  I  curse  its  form  which  reminds  me 
of  what  we  then  surveyed  for  many  a 
mile  as  we  traversed  the  forest  ¥ot 
leagues  before  we  approached  the  city, 
this  object  lay  before  us  in  relief  upon 
the  froBty  blue  sky ;  and  still  it  seemed 
never  to  increase.    Such  was  the  com- 

Siint  of  my  Httle  sister  Marianme. 
ost  innocent  child  !  would  that  it 
never  had  increased  for  thy  eyes,  but 
remained  for  ever  at  a  distance  !  That 
same  hour  b^an  the  series  of  mon- 
strous indignities  which  terminated 
the  career  of  my  ill-fiated  fiunily. 
As  we  drew  up  to  the  city  gates,  the 
officer  who  inspected  the  passports, 
finding  my  mother  and  mtsra  des^fl^ed 
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ai  Jewesses,  ^^lich  in  mj  mother's 
ean  (reared  in  a  region  where  Jews 
are  not  dishonoured)  always  sounded 
a  title  of  distinction,  summoned  a  sub- 
ordiD&te  agent,  who  in  coarse  terms 
demanded  his  tdL  We  presumed 
the  to  be  a  road-tax  for  the  car- 
nage and  horses,  bat  we  were  quick- 
]f  undeceived ;  a  small  sum  was  de- 
manded for  each  of  my  sisters  and 
my  mother,  as  for  so  many  head  of 
cattle.  I,  &ncying  some  mistake, 
spoke  to  the  man  temperately,  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  £d  not  seem  desir- 
OQB  of  insulting  us ;  but  he  produced 
a  printed  board,  on  which,  along  with 
the  vilest  animalB,  Jews  and  Jewesses 
were  rated  at  so  much  ahead.  Whilst 
we  were  debating  the  pcnnt,  the  offi- 
cenofthe  gate  wore  a  sneering  smile 
upon  their  mces ;  the  postillions  were 
langinng  together  ;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
presence  of  tfaree  creatures  whose  ex- 
qittite  beauty  in  diiferent  styles,  aeree- 
ably  to  their  di^rent  ages,  would  nave 
eaoied  noblemen  to  have  foBen  down 
and  worBfai{q)ed.  My  mother,  who 
had  never  yet  met  wtth  an^  flagrant 
inuk  on  account  of  her  nafional  dis- 
tiDctioDs,  was  too  much  shocked  to 
be  capable  of  speaking.  I  whisper- 
ed to  her  a  few  words,  recalling  her 
to  her  native  dignity  of  mind,  paid  the 
mooev,  and  we  drove  to  the  prison. 
Bnt  the  hour  was  past  at  which  we 
coold  be  admitted,  and  as  Jewesses, 
m  mother  and  sisters  could  not  be 
aAowed  to  stay  in  the  city  ;  they  were 
to  go  into  the  Jewish  quarter,  a  part 
of  the  suburb  set  apart  for  Jews,  in 
which  it  was  scarcenr  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  lodffingtolerabfy  dean.  My  fa- 
ther, on  the  next  day,  we  found,  to  our 
honor,  at  the  point  of  death.  To  my 
oMtho  he  did  not  tell  the  worst  of 
what  be  had  endured.  Tomehetold, 
that,  driven  fo  madness  by  the  insults 
ofiferedtohnn,  he  had  upbraided  the 
wort-martial  w^lheir  comupt  prq)en- 
atieB,  and  had  even  mentioned  thatover- 
toreshad  been  made  to  him  for  squash- 
ing the  proceedii^  in  return  for  a  sum 
oftwomiDians  dM&ancs  ;  and  that  his 
>oie  reason  for  not  entertaining  the  pro- 
posal was  his  distrust  of  those  who 
nade  it,  *  They  would  have  taken 
inyoMMiey,'  said  he,  <  and  then  found 
a  pretext  for  patting  me  to  death — 
that  I  might  tell  no  secrete.'  This 
^too  near  the  truth  to  be  tolerated; 
m  concert  with  the  local  authority 
the  military  enemies  ofmy&ther  con- 
^■^  against  hhn ;  vntnesses  Mete 
20* 


suborned;  and,  finally,  mider  some 
antiquated  law  of  the  place,  he  was 
subjected,  in  secret,  to  a  mode  of  tor- 
ture which  still  hngers  in  the  east  of 
Europe. 

**  He  sank  under  the  torture  and 
the  degradation.  I,  too,  thoughtlessly 
— but  by  a  natural  movement  of  filial 
indignation — suffered  the  truth  to  es- 
cape me  in  conversing  witi^  mv  mo- 
ther. And  she ;  but  I  wui  pre- 
serve the  re^fular  succession  of  thingB. 
My  father  died :  but  he  had  takeSi  such 
measures,  in  concert  with  me,  that  his 
enemies  should  never  benefit  by  his 
property.  Mean-time  my  mother  and 
sisters  had  closed  my  father's  eyes; 
had  attended  his  remains  to  the  ffrave ; 
and  in  every  act  connected  vrmi  this 
last  sad  rite,  had  met  with  insults  and 
deg[radations  too  mighty  for  human 
patience.  My  mother,  now  became 
mcapable  of  self-command,  in  the  fury 
of  her  righteous  grief,  pubhcly  and 
in  court  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
magistracy  ;  taxed  some  of  them  with 
the  vilest  proposals  to  herself;  taxed 
them  as  a  body  with  having  used  in- 
struments of  torture  upon  my  fether ; 
and  finally,  accused  them  of  collusion 
vnth  the  fVench  mihtaiy  ojqpressors  of 
the  district  This  last  was  a  charge 
imder  which  thev  quailed,  for  by  that 
tune  the  French  had  made  themselves 
odious  to  all  who  retam6<l  a  spark  of 
patriotic  feelinff.  My  heart  sank  with- 
m  me  when  I  looked  up  at  the  bench, 
this  tribunal  of  tyrants,  all  purple  or 
Uvid  with  rage ;  when  I  looked  at 
them  alternately  and  at  my  noble 
mother  with  her  weeping  daughters — 
these  so  powerless,  those  so  basely 
vindictive,  and  locally  so  omnipotent. 
Willingly  I  would  have  sacrificed  all 
my  wealth  for  a  simple  permission  to 
quit  this  infernal  city  with  my  poor  fe- 
male relations,  safe  and  undLshonoured. 
But  far  other  were  the  intentions  of 
that  incensed  magistracy.  My  mother 
was  arrested,  charged  with  some  oSence 
equal  to  petty  treason,  or  scandalum 
masnatumy  or  the  sowing  of  sedition  : 
and  though  what  she  said  was  true, 
where,  alas !  was  she  to  look  for  evi* 
dence  ?  Here  was  seen  the  want  of 
gentlemen.  Grentlemen,  had  they  been 
even  equally  tyrannical,  whould  have 
recoiled  with  shame  firom  takmg  ven- 
geanceon  a  woman.  And  what  a  ven* 
geance  !  Oh,  heavenly  powers !  that  I 
should  live  to  mention  such  a  thmg  ! 
Man  that  is  bom  of  woman,  to  in&t 
upon  woman   perscmal  scourging  on 
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the  bare  back,  and  throu^  the  streetB 
at  noonday !  Ehren  for  Christain  wo- 
men, the  punishment  was  severe  which 
the  laws  assigned  to  the  oiSexice  in 
question.  But  fiv  Jewesses,  by  one 
of  the  ancient  laws  against  that  per- 
secuted peopIe»  &r  heavier  and  more 
degradmg  punishments  were  annexed 
to  ahnost  every  o^nce.  What  else 
eould  be  looked  for  in  a  city  which 
welcomed  its  Jewish  guest  by  valuing 
them  ^t  its  gates  as  bmte  beasts? 
Sentence  was  passed,  and  the  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  on  two  sepa- 
rate davB,  with  an  interval  between 
each;  doubtless  to  im)long  the  tor« 
tures  of  mind,  but  under  a  vile  pre- 
tence of  alleviating  the  phvsical  tor- 
ture. Three  days  a%er  would  come  the 
first  day  of  punishment  My  mother 
spent  the  time  in  reading  lier  native 
pcriptures ;  she  spent  it  in  prayer  and 
in  rausmg  ;  whilst  her  daughters  dung 
and  wept  around  her  day  and  niffhC 
— grovelling  on  the  ground  at  the  feet 
of  any  people  in  authority  that  en- 
tered their  mother's  ceD.  That  same 
interval — how  was  it  passed  by  me  T 
Now  mark,  my  friend.  Every  man 
in  office,  or  that  could  be  presumed  to 
bear  the  slightest  mfluence,  every  wife, 
mother,  sister,  daughter  c^  such  men, 
I  besi^ped  momin^,  noon,  and  night 
I  wearied  them  wi3i  my  supfdicatioDs. 
I  humbled  myself  to  the  dust ;  I,  the 
baughtieM  of  God's  creatures,  knelt 
and  prayed  to  them  for  the  sake  of 
jny  mother.  £  besought  them  that  I 
might  undergo  the  punishment  ten 
times  over  in  her  steiad.  And  once 
or  twice  I  did  obtain  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  few  natural  tears — given 
more,  however,  as  I  was  told,  to  my 
piety  than  to  my  mother's  deserts.  But 
rarely  was  I  heard  out  with  patience; 
and  from  some  houses  repelled  with 
personal  indignities.  The  day  came : 
I  saw  my  mother  half  undressed  by  the 
base  officials :  I  heard  the  prison  gates 
expuid  :  I  heard  the  trumpets  of  the 
magistracy  sound.  She  had  warned 
me  what  to  do ;  I  had  warned  myseE 
Would  I  sacrifice  a  retribution  sacred 
and  comprehensive,  for  the  momentary 
tnumph  over  an  individual  ?  If  not, 
let  me  forbear  to  kx^  out  of  doors : 
for  I  felt  that  the  sdtsame  moment 
in  which  1  saw  the  dog  of  an  execu- 
sioner  raise  his  accursed  hand  againM 
my  mother,  swifter  than  the  lightning 
would  my  dagger  search  his  heart 
When  I  neara  the  roar  of  the  croel 
nob, I  paused;  endured;  fartxne.    I 


stole  cut  by  by-lanes  of  the  city  from 
my  poor  exhausted  sisters,  whom  I  left 
sleeping  in  each  other's  innocent  arms, 
into  the  forest  There  I  listened  to 
the  shouting  populace :  there  even  I 
&ncied  that  I  codd  trace  my  poor 
mother's  route  by  the  course  of  the 
triumphant  cries.  There,  even  tfaes, 
even  then,  I  made— oh !  silent  forest, 
thou  heardst  me  i^ien  1  made— a 
vow  that  I  have  kept  too  feithfo^. 
Mother,  thou  art  avenged :  flfteeo, 
dau^ter  of  Jerusalem  !  For  at  lepgtti 
the  oppressor  sleeps  with  thee.  And 
thy  poor  son  has  paid,  in  discharge  of 
his  vow,  the  forfeit  of  his  own  happU 
ness,  of  a  Paradise  opening  upon  eara, 
of  a  heart  as  innocent  as  thme,  and  a 
fece  as  feir. 

*<  I  returned,  and  found  my  motfaor 
returned  :  she  slept  by  starts,  but  she 
was  feverish  and  agitated ;  and  when 
she  awoke  and  fint  saw  me,  she 
blushed  as  if  I  could  think  that  real 
degradation  had  settled  upon  her. 
Then  it  was  that  I  tdd^her  of  mw 
vow.  Her  eyes  were  lambent  with 
fierce  light  for  a  moment ;  but,  when 
I  went  on  more  eagerly  to  ^je&k  d 
my  hopes  and  projects,  she  called  me 
to  her,  kissed  me,  and  whispered—* 
« Oh,  not  sOk  my  son :  think  not  of 
me  :  think  not  of  veofeince,  thmk 
only  of  poor  Berenice  and  Manamne.* 
Ay,  that  thought  was  start&i^.  Yet 
tins  magnanimouB  and  forbearm^  mo» 
ther,  as  I  knew  by  the  report  ci  om 
one  faithfblfemale  servant,  had  in  the 
morning,  durioff  her  bitter  trial,  be- 
havod  as  mufht  have  become  a  daughter 
of  Judas  li^ccabsus :  she  had  look- 
ed severely  upon  the  vile  mob,  and 
awed  even  them  by  her  serenity; 
she  had  disdained  to* utter  a  doiek 
when  the  cruel  lash  fell  upon  her  feir 
skin.  There  is  a  pomt  that  makes  the 
tnumph  over  nattval  feelings  of  pain 
easy  or  not  easy-^e  degree  in  vmcfa 
we  count  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
by-standers.  My  mother  had  it  not  in 
the  begmnmff ;  but  long  before  the  eod^ 
her  celestial  t>eauty,  the  divinity  of  in- 
jured innocence,  tiie  pleading  of  com- 
mon  womanhood  in  the  mmds  of  the 
lowest  clan,  and  the  reactioii  of  ibsd- 
ly  feeling  in  the  men,  had  woiked  a 
great  change  in  the  mob.    Some  be^ 

Qnow  to  threaten  those  who  had 
active  in  insulting  her:  Um  m* 
lence  of  awe  and  respect  succeeded 
to  noise  and  uproar;  and  fe^ngi 
which  they  scarcely  undetstood  mas- 
tered the  rode  rabUo  as  they  t  ' 
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more  and  move  tlw  patient  lortitiide 
ofthesi^brer.  Menaces  be^antoiiee 
ttfwaids  the  ezecutiooer.  Tmngewore 
fueh  an  aq)ect  that  the  magistratee  pot 
t  Hidden  eiid  to  the  scene. 

*«  That  day  we  receiyed  penniasiQn  to 
jje  home  to  our  poor  bouse  in  the  Jew- 
oh  aoarter.  I  know  not  whether  yoo 
neletnied  enough  in  Jewish  nse^ 
to  be  aware^  t£it  in  every  Jewish 
boveiWhcHre  <^  traditions  are  kept 
op^  there  is  one  room  consecrated  to 
oooftnon ;  a  room  alwavs  tocked  up 
and  sequestered  from  vulgar  use,  ex- 
cept 00  oocasioiiB  of  memorable  afflic- 
tiDB»  where  every  thin^  is  purposely 
in  disorder — broken — Mattered — mu- 
tihted,  to  typify,  by  symbols  appaU- 
iog  to  the  eye,  that  desolatioD  which 
hM  80  long  trampled  on  Jerusalem, 
nd  the  ravages  of  the  boar  within 
the  vineyards  of  Judea.  My  mother, 
tf  a  Hebrew  p^ncesl^  maintained  all 
tiiditirwffll  customs;  even  in  thn 
wietched  suburb  she  had  her  «chani- 
Wr  of  desolatioiL.*  There  it  was  that 
I  and  my  ststers  heard  her  last  words. 
The  rest  of  her  sentence  was  to  be 
oanied  into  ef^t  within  a  week.  She, 
■esn-time  had  disdained  to  utter  ainr 
word  of  feaor ;  but  that  energy  of  self- 
CQBtzol  had  made  the  suflbrmg  but  the 
more  bitter.  Fever  and  dre£tful  agi- 
tation had  succeeded.  Her  dreams 
diowed  sufficiently  to  us,  who  watched 
hm  cooch,  that  tenor  lor  the  future 
aingled  with  the  sense  of  degradation 
fa  the  pest  Nature  ass^ted  her 
oghtB.  But  the  more  she  shrank 
mm  the  sufiering,  the  more  she  did 
pnelaim  how  severe  it  had  been,  and 
oooeequently  how  noble  the  selicon- 
^oeat  Yet  as  her  woaknesB  increased, 
BBdid  herXemr ;  until  I  besought  her 
to  take  comfort,  assuring  her  uis^  in 
<ia8e  any  attempt  should  be  mad^  to 
^oce  her  out  again  to  public  exposure, 
I  would  kill  the  man  who  came  to  exe- 
cute the  order — that  we  would  all  die 
together— and  there  would  be  a  com- 
aunendtoher  injuries  and  her  fears. 
Sbe  was  reassured  by  what  I  told  her 
of  mv  bdief  that  no  future  attempt 
wolddbe  made  upon  h^;  She  slept 
laore  tranquil^ ;  but  her  fever  in- 
qeaued ;  and  sbwly  she  slept  away 
Bto  the  everiastmg  sleep  ^dneh  knows 
«f  no  UMnotrow. 

uHere  came  a  crisis  in  my  fete, 
flhoiidlslay  and  attempt  to  protect 
■yaistenl  But,  alas!  whatpowerhadi 
to  do  BO  amoant  o«  enemies?  Rachel 
aadleeaiBBitri;  Slid  many  a  scheme  we 


plarmed.  Even  whOst  we  oansuhed, 
and  the  very  ni^t  after  my  mother 
had  been  committed  to  the  Jewish 
buiying-ground,  came  an  officer,  bear- 
ing an  order  for  me  to  repair  to  Vien- 
na. Some  officer  in  the  French  army 
haviiig  watched  the  transactioQ  re- 
specting my  parents,  was  fiUed  witii 
shame  and  gnet  He  wrote  a  state- 
ment of  the  whole  to  an  Austrian  offi- 
cer  of  rank,  mv  fether's  friend,  who 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  an  order, 
claiming  me  as  a  page  of  his  own,  and 
an  officer  in  the  household  service.  Oh, 
Heavens  I  what  a  neglect  that  it  did 
not  include  mv  asters  I  However, 
the  next  best  thing  was  that  I  should 
use  my  influence  at  the  imperial  court 
to  ^  them  passed  to  Vienna.  This 
I  did,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  But 
seven  months  elapsed  before  I  saw  the 
Emperor.  If  my  ^pbcatiotts  ever  met 
his  eye  he  migfat  readily  suppose  that 
your  city,  mv  friend,  was  as  safe  a 
place  as  another  for  my  asters.  N(Nr 
did  I  myself  know  all  its  dangers.  At 
length,  with  the  Emperor's  leave  of 
ab^nce,  I  returned.  And  what  did  I 
find  ?  Eight  months  had  passed,  and 
the  faithfel  Rachel  had  died.  The 
poor  sistern,  diluting  together,  but 
now  utterly  bereft  <S  friends,  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn.  In  this  abaiw 
dooment  they  fell  into  the  insidious 
hands  of  the  ruffian  jailer.  My  eldest 
sister,  Berenice,  the  stateli^  and 
noblest  of  beauties,  had  attracted  this 
ruffian's  admiration  whilst  she  was  in 
the  prison  with  her  mother.  And  when 
I  returned  to  your  city,  armed  with 
the  imperial  passports  for  all,  I  found 
that  B^nice  had  died  in  the  villain's 
custody  :  nor  could  I  obtain  any  thing 
beyond  a  legal  certificate  of  her  death. 
And  finally,  the  bloommg  lau^^iing 
Mariamne,  she  also  had  died — and  of 
afiictbn  for  the  loss  of  her  sister.  You 
my  friend,  had  been  absent  upon  your 
travels  diuing  the  calamitous  hk^ory 
I  have  redted.  You  had  seen  neither 
my  fether  nor  my  mother.  But  you 
came  m  time  to  take  under  your  pro- 
tecti<m,  from  the  abhorred  wretch  the 
jailer,  my  little  brokenJiearted  Ma- 
riamne. And  when  sometimes  you 
fencied  that  you  had  seen  me  und^ 
other  circumiiaDces,  in  her  it  was,  my 
dear  fiiend,  and  in  her  features  that 
yoQ  saw  mine. 

**  Now  was  the  world  a  desert  to  me. 
I  cared  little,  in  the  way  of  love,  which 
way  I  turned.  But  in  the  way  -of  ha- 
tred I-  cared  every  thing.    I  trans* 
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ferred  'myself  to  the  Russian  service 
with  the  view  of  gaining  some  ap- 
pointment on  the  Pdish  firantier  which 
might  put  it  in  my  power  to  execute 
my  vow  of  destroying  all  the  magis- 
trates of  your  city.  War,  however, 
raged,  and  carried  me  into  £Eir  other 
regions.  It  ceased,  and  there  was 
litUe  prospect  that  another  generation 
would  see  it  relighted  ;  for  the  dis- 
turber of  peace  was  a  prisoner  for  ever, 
and  ^  nations  were  exhausted.  Now, 
then,  it  became  necessary  that  I 
shotdd  adopt  some  new  mode  for  exe- 
cuting my  vengence  ;  and  the  more 
sOk  because  annually  some  were  dying 
of  those  whom  it  was  my  mission  to 
punish.  A  voice  ascended  to  me,  day 
and  night  from  the  naves  of  my 
&ther  and  mother,  csQling  for  ven- 
gence b^re  it  should  be  too  late.  I 
took  my  measures  thus  : — ^Many  Jews 
were  present  at  Waterloo.  From 
amonflst  these,  all  irritated  against 
Napoleon  for  the  expectations  he  had 
raised,  only  to  disappoint,  by  his  great 
assembly  of  Jews  at  Paris,  I  selected 
e^t  whom  I  knew  &miliarly  as 
men  hardened  by  militanr  experience 
against  the  movements  of  pity.  With 
t£ese  as  my  beagles,  I  hunted  for  Bome 
time  in  your  forest  befcnre  opening  my 
regular  campaign  ;  and  I  am  surj^ised 
that  you  did  not  hear  of  the  death 
which  met  the  executioner,  him  I  mean 
who  dared  to  lift  his  hand  against  my 
mother.  This  man  I  met  by  accident 
in  the  forest;  and  I  slew  him.  I 
talked  with  the  wretch  as  a  stranger 
at  first  upon  the  memorable  case 
of  the  Jewish  lady.  Had  he  relented 
had  he  expressed  compunction,  I  nught 
have  relented.  But  &r  otherwise : 
the  dog,  not  dreaming  to  whom  he 
spoke,  exulted  ;  he But  why  re- 
peat the  villain's  words  1  I  cut  him 
to  pieces.  Next  I  did  this :  my  a^nts 
I  caused  to  matriculate  separately  at 
the  college.  They  assumed  the  college 
dress.  And  now  mark  the  solution 
of  that  mystery  which  caused  such 
peiplexity.  Simply  as  students  we  aU 
had  an  unsuspected  admissioii  at  any 
house.  Just  then  there  was  a  com- 
mon  practice,  as  you  win  remember, 
amoi^  the  youngest  students,  of 
gomg  out  a-masking, — that  is,  of  en- 
tering houses  in  the  academic  dress 
and  with  Uie  &ce  masked.  This  prac- 
tice subsisted  even  during  the  most 
intense  alarm  from  the  murderers  ;  for 
the  drees  of  the  students  was  supposed 
to  bring  protection  akog  with  it    But 


even  after  suspicion  had  ccmnected 
itself  with  this  dress,  it  was  suflicient 
that  I  should  appear  unmasked  at  the 
head  of  the  maskers,  to  insure  them  a 
friendly  reception.  Hence  the  fiiciHty 
with  which  death  was  inflicted,  and 
the  unaccountable  abeence  of  any 
motion  towards  an  alarm.  I  took  hold 
of  my  victim,  and  he  looked  at  me 
with  smiling  security.  Our  weapcHW 
were  hid  under  our  academic  robes ; 
and  even  when  we  drew  them  oat,  and 
at  the  moment  of  applying  them  to 
the  throat,  they  still  suj^osed  our  ges- 
tures to  be  part  of  the  pantomime  we 
were  performing.  Did  I  relish  this 
abuse  of  perscmal  confidence  in  my- 
self?  No— I  loathed  it,  and  I  grieved 
for  its  necessity;  but  my  moUier,  a 
phantom  not  seen  with  bodily  eyes, 
out  ever  present  to  my  mind,  cooti* 
Dually  ascended  before  me ;  and  stffl  I 
shouted  aloud  to  my  astounded  victim, 
*  This  comes  from  the  Jewess  !  Hocmd 
of  hounds !  Do  you  remember  the 
Jewess  w^hom  you  dishonoured,  and 
the  oaths  which  you  broke  in  order  that 
you  might  dishonour  her,  and  the  right- 
eous law  which  you  violated,  ana  the 
cry  of  anguisli  from  her  smi,  which  you 
scofibd  at?'  Who  I  was,  what  I 
avenged,  and  whom,  I  made  every 
man  aware,  and  every  wcxnan,  before 
I  pimished  them.  The  details  of  the 
cases  I  need  not  repeat  One  or  two 
I  was  obliged,  at  the  beginning,  to 
commit  to  my  Jews.  The  suspicion 
was  thus,  fi-om  the  first,  turned  aside 
by  the  not(H*iety  of  my  presence  else- 
where; but  I  took  care  that  none 
sufiered  who  had  not  either  been  upon 
the'guilty  list  of  magistrates  who  coo- 
denmed  the  mother,  ot  of  those  who 
turned  away  with  mockery  fiiom  the 
supplication  of  the  son. 

^  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  place 
a  migh^  temptation  in  my  path,  which 
might  have  persuaded  me  to  forego 
an  thoughts  of  vengeance,  to  fomt 
my  vow,  to  forget  the  voices  which 
invdced  me  from  the  grave.  This  was 
Margaret  Liebenhehu.  Ah!  how  ter- 
rific appeared  my  duty  of  bloody  re- 
tribution, after  her  angel's  face  and 
angel's  voice  had  calmed  me.  With 
respect  to  her  grand&ther,  strange  H 
is  to  mentioD,  tluit  never  did  my  innc 
cent  wifo  appear  so  lovely  as  precisely 
in  the  relation  of  grand-daugnter.  So 
beautiful  was  her  goodness  to  the  old 
man,  and  so  divine  was  the  chDdhke 
iimocence  on  her  put,  coBtrssted  with 
thegmhy  reeoOectioiiB  aasciatedwitfa 
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r  he  was  amoiiffBt  the  guiltiest 
toieardB  my  mother— sSl  I  delayed  ki$ 
panishment  to  the  last;  and  for  his 
child's  sake  I  would  have  pardoned 
him— nay,  I  had  resolved  to  do  so, 
when  a  naxe  Jew,  who  had  a  deepma- 
hgmty  towards  this  man,  swore  that 
he  would  accompliBh  his  vengeance 
at  aU  ev^^  and  periiaps  might  be 
oUiged  to  include  Margaret  in  tl^  rmn, 
oilail  adhered  to  the ori^pnal  scheme. 
Tbea  I  yi^ed;  tor  cucumstances 
aimed  this  man  with  momentary  pow- 
er. But  the  night  fixed  on  was  one 
IB  which  I  had  reason  to  know  that 
vof  wife  would  be  absent,  for  so 
I  had  myself  arranged  with  her,  and 
the  unhappy  coonter-arrangement  I 
da  not  yet  understand.  Let  me  add 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  my  clandes- 
tbe  mairiage  was  to  stinff  her  grand- 
father^  mind  with  the  bSief  tluit  his 
hoAj  had  been  dishonoured,  even  as 
be  had  dishoooared  mine.  He  kam- 
ed,  as  I  took  care  that  he  dioold,  that 
Iv  grand-dauf^bter  parried  about  with 
her  the  pramttes  of  a  mother,  and  did 
Dot  know  that  she  had  tbe  sanctioiiof 
awife.  This  diflcoveiy  made  him,  in 
OBe  day,  become  eager  for  the  mar- 
riage he  had  previously  opposed ;  and 
thia  discovoy  also  emWteared  the  mi- 
aeiy  of  his  death.  At  the  moment  i 
attSBkpted  to  think  only  of  my  mo- 
ther's wrongs ;  but  in  apite  of  all  I 
oold  do,  this  old  man  appeared  to  me 
ia  tbe  light  of  Maigaret's  grand&ther ; 
and  had  I  been  left  to  myseU;  he 
v<Ndd  have  been  saved.  As  it  was, 
never  was  bonxir  equal  to  mine  when 
I  met  her  flying  to  his  succour.  I  had 
nfied  upon  her  absence ;  and  the  mi- 
Kiy  of  that  moment,  whm  her  eye 
^  iqnn  me  in  the  very  act  of  seizing 
ber  mnd&tber,  fer  transcended  aS 
eiae  &t  I  have  sufiered  in  these  terrific 
Keats,  She  feinted  in  my  arms,  and 
1  and  another  carried  herup-staiis  and 
pvocQied  water ;  mean  time  her  grand- 
fiUher  had  been  murdered  even  whilst 
ICugaret  feinted.  I  had,  however, 
vider  the  fear  c£  discovery,  thou^rh 
wror  anticipating  a  renccmtre  with 
beiaelt  forestalled  the  explanation  re- 
^Piinte  in  such*  a  case,  to  make  my 
«»duct  intefligiUe.  I  had  told  her, 
loder  feigned  names,  the  story  of  my 
>JJo^  and  my  sisters.  She  knew 
^  wrongs;  she  had  heard  me 
'^(■Dtend  for  the  right  of  voigeance 


Consequently,  in  our  parting  inter- 
view, ooe  woid  only  was  required  to 
place  myself  in  a  new  position  to  her 
thoughts.  I  needed  only  to  say  I  was 
that  son;  that  unhappy  mother,  so 
miserably  degraded  uid  outraged,  was 
mine. 

*«  As  to  the  jailer,  he  was  met  by  a 
party  of  us.  Not  suspecting  that  any 
of  us  could  be  connected  with  the  fe- 
mily,  he  was  led  to  talk  of  the  most 
hideous  details  with  regard  to  my  poor 
Berenice.  The  child  liad  not,  as  had 
been  insinuated,  aided  her  own  deera- 
daticm,  but  had  nobly  sustained  the  dig- 
ni^  of  her  sex  and  her  femily.  Such 
advantages  as  the  monster  petended 
to  have  sained  over  her — sick,  deso- 
late,  and  latteii^  ddirious— were,  by 
his  own  confessioD,  not  obtamed  with- 
out violence.  This  was  too  much. 
Forty  thousand  Hves,  had  he  possessed 
them,  coukinot  have  gratified  my  thirst 
for  reveitfe.  Yet  had  he  but  showed 
courage,  he  should  have  died  the  death 
of  a  soldier.  But  the  wretch  showed 
oowardiee  the  most  abject,  and  but 
you  know  his  laiB. 

•*  Now  then  all  is  finished,  and  hu- 
man nature  is  avenged.  Yet,  if  you 
complain  of  the  bkxxished  and  tbe 
tenor,  think  of  tiie  wrongs  which 
created  my  rights ;  thiids  of  the  sacri- 
fice  by  which  I  gave  a  tenfi:^  strength 
to  those  riffats ;  think  of  the  necessity 
for  a  dreamul  concussion,  and  shock  to 
society,  in  order  to  carry  my  lesson  into 
the  coandlB  of  princes. 

M  This  will  now  have  been  effected 
And  ye  victims  of  dishonour  will  be 
glorified  in  3rour  deaths;  ye  will  not 
have  suffered  in  vain,  nor  med  without 
a  monument  Sleep  therefore  sistegr 
Beraaice-^eOT  gentle  Mariamne^ 
in  peace.  Ana  thou  noble  mother, 
let  the  outrages  sown  in  thy  dishonour 
rise  again  and  blossom  in  wide  har- 
vests of  honour  for  the  women  of  thy 
afflicted  race.  Sleep  daughters  m 
Jerusalem  m  the  sanctitjr  of  your  suf- 
ferings. And  thou  if  it  be  possible, 
even  more  beloved  daughter  of  a 
Christian  fold,  whose  company  was 
too  soon  denied  to  him  in  life,  open  thy 
grave  to  receive  Mm  who  in  the  hour  of 
death,  wishes  to  remember  no  title 
which  he  wore  on  earth  but  that  of  thy 
chosen  and  adoring  lover, 

((  MlXTMILTAW." 
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Part  IV.    Chapter  L 


To  enter  at  len^  into  a  dificuecdcu 
concerning  the  multifarious  theories 
that  have  been  propounded  respecting 
the  ^t  of  p^veption,  would  be  an 
endless  and  unnecessary  labour.  But 
as  the  problem  ^  we  are  about  to  be 
engaged  with  has  much  in  common 
wiUi  these  speculations,  and  as  its  sdu- 
tbn  has  been  retarded  by  the  assump- 
tion of  various  fidse  &cts  which  have 
invariably  been  permitted  to  mingle 
with  them,  we  most  in  a  few  woras, 
strike  at'the  root  of  these  spurious 
fiu^  and  employing  a  more  accurate 
observation,  we  wifi  then  bring  for- 
ward, purified  from  all  iirelevant  ad- 
mixture, that  great  question  of  psycho- 
]ogy*-how  or  in  what  circumstances 
does  Consciousness  come  into  openu 
tion? 

«« PerceptioQ,"  sa^  Dr.  Brown,  «*  is 
a  state  of  mind  which  is  induced  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  its  external 
cause,  as  any  other  feeling  is  induced 
by  its  particular  antecedent  If  the 
external  cause  or  object  be  absent, 
the  consequent  feeling,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, which  we  term  percepdoo,  will 
not  be  induced,  precisely  as  any  other 
feeling  will  not  arise  witnout  its  pecu- 
liar antecedent  The  relation  of  cause 
and  eflfect,  in  short,  is  exactly  the  same 
in  perception  as  in  all  the  other  mental 
phenomena— a  relation  of  invariable 
sequence  of  one  change  after  another 
chan^."* 

Tms  doctrine  which  explains  the 
phenomena  of  perception  by  ^aciujof 
them  under  the  law  of  causahty,  is 
maintained  we  beUeve  in  one  form  or 
another,  by  every  philosopher  who 
has  theorised  on  the   subject,f  from 


Aristotle,  down  through  his  scholastic 
followers,  post  the  occasionalists  and 
pre-established  harmonists,  and  on- 
wards to  Dr.  Brown,  who  is  merdy  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  its  most  expli- 
cit expounders.  One  and  all  of  them 
assume  that  the  sreat  law  of  cause 
and  efi^t  is  as  htUe  violated  in  the  in- 
tercourse which  takes  place  between 
the  external  umverse  and  man,  as  it  is 
in  the  catenation  of  the  objects  them- 
selves c<)nstituting  that  universe.  Have 
we  then  any  frudt  to  find  with  this  doc- 
trine, sq)pdited  as  it  is  by  such  a  host 
of  authorities ;  and  if  we  have  whatis 
it?  We  answer  that  in  our  appre- 
hension, it  places  Dr.  Brown  and  all 
the  philosqihers  who  embrace  it  in  a 
very  extraordinary  dilemma,  which  we 
now  proceed  to  point  out 

•*If  by  ««perceptioo,"'Dr.  Brown 
understands  ^  sensation,"  and  nothinff 
more  than  sensation,  then  we  admit 
his  statement  of  the  &ct  to  be  correct, 
and  his  doctrine  to  be  without  a  flaw. 
Sensation  (the  smell  of  a  rose,  for 
exam^e)  is  certainly  •<  a  state"  which 
is  «« induced  by  its  external  cause," 
namely,  by  the  rose.  This  is  ceitamly 
a  simple  and  ordinary  instance  of 
sequence — a  mere  illustration  of  the 
common  law  of  cause  and  eflfect,  and 
not  a  whit  more  extraivdinajy  than 
any  other  exemplification  of  ths^  great 
law.  We  admit  then  that  here  the 
phenomenon  is  correctly  obeervedaod 
stated,  that  the  law  of  causality  em* 
braces  sensation,  and  adequately  ao* 
counts  for  its  ompsu  Where  then 
does  oar  objection  £e  1  It  lies  in  thia^ 
that  the  aiigm  of  sensation  is  not  the 
true  and  pertinent  problem  requiring 


•  Physiology  of  ih*  Mind,—V.  126-6. 

t  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Brown  and  others  have  endeavoured  to  teach  the 
doctrine  of  causation  as  a  simple  relation  of  antecedence  and  consequence,  emp- 
tying our  notion  of  cause  of  the  idea  of  efficiency,  that  is,  of  the  element  whidi 
constitutes  its  very  essence.  But,  unlike  Hume,  who  adopted  the  same  views, 
and  never  swerved  from  them,  but  carried  them  forth  into  all  their  consequences, 
they  never  remain  eonsistent  with  themselves  for  ten  consecutive  pages.  They 
keep  constantly  resuming  the  idea  they  profess  to  have  abjured ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  their  admission  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  or  power  of  the  Divine  will. 
']pierefore,  their  doctrine,  whatever  it  may  be,  does  not  in  anv  degree  affect  the 
line  of  argument  followed  out  in  the  text,  addressed  though  that  argomeat  is  to 
those  who  entertain  the  common  notion  of  causation,  as,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Brown 
himself  in  reality  did,  however  different  a  one  he  may  have  professed. 
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nlntioo,  but  isa  most  frhroloaB  and 
irrdefvant  queetioD.  We  thus,  then, 
fix  for  Dr.  Brown  and  manj  other 
phikwophefB  the  first  bom  of  our 
dDemma.  If  by  *•  perception  "  they 
nndflntand  •«  sensation ''  merely,  the^ 
no  doubt  hit  the  true  &ct8  and  theur 
true  explanation,  but  then  they  entire- 
ly mm,  as  we  shall  see,  the  questioQ 
properly  at  issue,  and  instead  or  gfrap- 
plu^  with  it,  they  explain  to  us  that 
which  stands  in  need  of  no  explana- 

tiXL 

Bat  by  •*  perception,"  Dr.  Brown 
and  ether  philosophers  probably  under- 
stuid  something  more  than  ^^sensa- 
tkn.**  If  so^  what  is  iJie  additional 
kti  they  underatand  b^  it?  When 
we  have  found  it,  we  will  then  fix  for 
them  the  other  Ikmh  of  our  dflenuna. 

When  animak  and  young  children 
ire  sentient,  there  is  m  them,  as  we 
liiTe  all  along  seen,  nothing  more  than 
leoBBtion.  The  state  of  beinff  into 
which  they  are  cast  is  simple  and 
■ogle.  It  is  merely  a  certain  efiect 
wwing  a  certam  cause.  There  is 
ift  it  n^faing  wiiatsoever  of  a  reflex 
cfaaiactfer.  A  particular  sensation  is, 
iotfaeir  case,  given  gt  induced  by  its 
puticiilar  external  cause,  and  nothing 
flMre  is  given.  Indeed,  what  m<ne 
could  we  rationally  expect  the  fragrant 
pnrticlea  of  a  rose  to  give  than  the 
iemtioQof  tbesmellof  arosel  Here 
then,  the  state  into  which  the  sentient 
oeatare  is  thrown  begins,  cmitinues, 
ari  ends,  in  simile  unmixed  sensa- 
^  and  that  is  all  tiiat  can  be  said 
about  it 

Bat  ^^len  we  ourselves  are  sentient, 
w<e  find  the  state  of  the  fiict  to  be 
widely  diflbrent  from  this.  We  find 
to  oor  sentient  condition  is  not,  as  is 
the  case  m  children  and  Ammftlfl,  a  mo- 
nopolv  of  sensation,  but  that  here  a 
newttct  is  evolved,  over  and  above 
^  sensation  which  makes  the  pheno* 
OKDOD  a  much  more  complicated  and 
^Kbaoidittaiy  one.  This  new  and 
anomalous  phenomenon  which  accom* 
P^oioB  cor  sensations,  but  wbkh  is,  at 
^^Bnme  tiroe,  comfdetely  distmct  from 
g«n-H8  the  &ct  of  our  own  perscna- 
«]H-tiie  fact  and  the  notion  denoted 
by  the  word  "I."  Surely  no  one  will 
Q^taiD  that  this  realisation  of  self,  in 
affliction  with  our  sensations,  and  as 
jj^gjoished  finom  the  objects  causing 
^■^  is  the  same  fact  as  these  sensa- 
^diemsdves.    In  man,  then,  there 

« the  Qotioii  and  the  reality  of  himself 


as  well  as  the  sensation  that  passes 
through  him.  In  other  words,  he  is 
not  (mly  sentient,  like  other  animals, 
but  unfike  them,  he  is  sentient  with  a 
consciousness^  or  reference  to  sdf,  of 
sensation ; — two  very  diflferent,  and,  as 
we  have  ahready  seen,  and  shall  see 
still  further,  mutually  repugnant  and 
antithetical  states  of  existence. 

Ti:uB  consciousness  of  sensatirai,  then, 
is  the  other  fact  contained  in  percep- 
tion ;  and  it  is  an  in^uiij  into  the  na- 
ture and  origin  of  ths  met,  and  of  it 
akme,  that  forms  the  true  and  proper 
problem  of  psychofogy  when  we  are 
busied  with  the  phenomena  of  percep- 
tion; because  it  is  this  fact,  and  not 
the  fact  of  sensation,  which  constitutes 
man's  peculiar  and  distinctive  charac- 
teristic, and  lies  as  the  foundation-stone 
of  all  the  grander  structures  oi  his 
moral  and  intellectual  being. 

We  now  then  ask: — Have  Dr. 
Brown  and  other  philosophers  enters 
tained  the  problem  as  to  the  origin  and 
imp(»t  of  this  fact— the  fact,  namely, 
of  consciousness,  as  distinguished  from 
the  fact  of  sensatioi),  passion,  Sic^ — 
and  have  they  thus  grappled  with  the 
true  question  at  issue  ?  Wo  answer : 
That  if  they  have,  then  have  they 
fiTOBsly  falsified  the  facts  of  the  case. 
For  it  w  not  the  fact,  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  sensation  is  ^  induced, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  ex- 
ternal cause,^  or  by  any  cause  what- 
soever.  Sensation,  no  doubt,  is  in- 
duced by  its  extenial  cause,  but  con- 
sciousness is  altogether  exempt  from  the 
law  of  causality,  as  we  shall  very  shortly 
prove  by  a  reference  to  exoenence  it- 
sell  In  fine,  then,  the  dilemma  to 
which  Dr.  Brown,  and,  we  believe,  all 
other  theorists  on  the  subject  of  per- 
ception may  be  reduced,  stands  thus  : 
Are  they,  primo  loco,  right  m  thOT 
factsi— ^en  they  are  wrong  in  the 
ipiestion  they  take  up.  Or,  seeundo 
loco,  do  they  hit  the  right  ipiestionl — 
then  they  falsify,  ab  initio,  the  facts 
upon  which  its  solution  depends.  In 
other  words,  in  so  far  as  then-  state- 
ment of  facts  is  true,  they  take  up  a 
wrong  question,  inasmuch  as  they  ex- 
plain to  us  the  origin  of  our  sensations 
when  the^  ought  to  be  explaining  to 
us  the  ongin  of  our  consciousness  of 
sensations,  or  the  notion  erf  self  which 
accompanies  them.  Or,  agam,  smv 
posin^r  that  they  take  up  the  right 
qoeetnn ;  then  their  statement  of  facts 
is  false,  inasmuch  as  their  assmnptioii 
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that  onr  conseioaBiieflfl  of  sensKtioD 
&]]b  under  the  law  of  caueahty  is  total- 
ly unfounded,  and  tdaj  be  disproved 
by  an  appeal  to  a  stncter  and  more 
accurate  obeervaticiL 

The  erection  of  this  dilemma  places 
us  on  a  vantage  ground  from  which  we 
may  perceive  at  a  glance  both  what 
we  ought,  to  javoid  am  what  we  ou^ht 
to  Mow.  On  the  one  hand,  reaUsmg 
the  true  facts,  we  can  avoid  the  &te  of 
those  vdio  expend  their  labour  co 
a  wrong  c|nestion;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  Mttmg  the  right  questioo,  we 
can  also  avoid  the  &te  of  those  who 
wrecked  its  sdhition  upon  felse  &cts. 


We  can  now  steer  equiUy  detr  of 
the  Scylla  of  an  irrelevant  problea, 
and  the  Charybdis  of  fictitiouB  ktit. 
PercBftiaa  is,  as  we  have  seen,  t  sjb- 
thesis  of  two  facXs,  saeatioo,  namely, 
and  ConsciousnesB,  as  the  realistlioo  of 
self  in  ocH^unction  with  the  BeoBitioD 
experienced.  The  former  of  these  k 
possessed  in  common  by  men  aad  by 
animals ;  but  the  latter  is  pecdiir  to 
man  and  constitutes  his  difieiendil 
quaUty,  and  is  therefore,  the  sole  ami 
proper  &ct  to  which  our  tttentioB 
ou^t  to  du«ct  itself  when  contemplat- 
ing the  phenomena  of  perception. 


Chapter  IL 


We  have  abready*  had  occasion  to 
establish  and  illustrate  the  radical  dis- 
tinction between  consciousness,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sensation  on  the  other, 
or  any  other  of  those  *•  states  of  mind," 
as  they  are  called,  of  which  we  are 
cojifnisant  We  showed  that  con- 
BCiouBness  is  not  on^  distinct  from  any 
of  these  states,  but  is  diametrically  op- 
posed, or  placed  in  a  direct  antith^is 
to  them  all  Thus,  taking  for  an  ex- 
ample, as  we  have  hitherto  done,  the 
smell  of  a  rose,  it  afq)earB  that  so  lonj^ 
as  the  sensation  occasioned  by  this 
object  remains  moderate,  ccmscious- 
nees,  or  the  realisation  of  self  in  union 
with  the  feeling,  comes  into  play  with 
out  any  violent  eiSatt  But  sin^x)se 
the  sensation  is  increased,  until  we 
almost 

*'  die  of  a  rose,  in  aromatic  pain," 

then  we  affirm  that  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  this  augmentation  is  to  weak- 
en cfr  obliterate  oonsciousness,  which, 
at  any  rate,  cannot  now  maintain  its 
place  without  a  much  stronger  exertion. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  loss  of  sdf- 
nossession,  or  possession  rfxlf,  always 
happens  even  when  human  sensations 
are  most  immoderate ;  but  we  affirm  that 
in  such  circumstances  thero  is  a  natu- 
ral tendency  in  man  to  lose  his  con- 
sciousnesBortehaveitweakeoMBd;  and 
that  when  he  retains  it,  he  does  so  by 
the'  counteracting  exercise  of  an  un. 
natwdlf  that  is,  (tf  a  free  and  moral 
power ;  and  we  further  mamtoin  that 
this  tendency,  at  law,  or  &ct  of  hu- 


manity, which  is  fidly  brought  to  ligk 
when  our  sensatioiMi,  emotions,  &^ 
are  rendered  very  violent,  cleaiiy 
proves  that  there  is  at  bottom  a  fital 
and  ceaseless  repugnancy  betweeaca- 
sciousnesB  and  all  these  « states  of 
mmd,"  even  in  their  ordinaiy  and 
more  moderate  degrees  of  mamiesta- 
tion,  although  the  equipoise  then  pie- 
served  on  Doth  sides  may  render  it 
difficult  for  us  to  c^bserve  it  Had 
man  been  visited  by  much  keener  sen- 
sations, and  hurried  along « by  much 
stronger  passioi^  and  oidowed  witha 
much  more  perfect  reason,  the  leaiisa- 
tion  of  his  own  personality,  together 
with  the  consequences  it  involves, 
would  then  have  been  a  matter  of  mich 
greater  difficulty  to  him  than  it  vm 
IS ;  perhaps  it  would  have  amoontedto 
an  impossibility.  Even  as  it  ii^  no- 
thing can  be  more  wonderful  than 
thathe  should  evolve  this  antasooirt 
power  in  the  very  heart  oftheioodi 
of  sensation  which,  pouring  in  opoo 
all  sides,  are  incessantly  sthvin^to 
ovOTwhelm  it;  and,  secure  in  its 
strength,  should  ride,  as  in  a  liie4K)at, 
amid  all  the  whirlpools  of  blind  and 
fatalistic  passion,  which  make  tbeHfi 
of  every  man  here  befow  a  sea  of  roar- 
ing troubles. 

We  now  avail  oonehres  of  tfa»si- 
sistance  of  this  antagonism,— wkich 
has  thus  been  estabUSed  m  fitel  by 
experience,— in  order  to  diqwce  the 
felse  feet  generaDv,  we  might  s^  ooi- 
versally,  asssumed  in  oar  cwioataet*- 
physics,  namdy,  thit  cousoiuuinw  ^ 
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tbe  fret  and  notion  denoted  by  tbe 
wad  **!,*'  comes  into  manifestatioQ 
it  die  bidding,  and  under  the  influence, 
of  the  objects  which  induce  the  sensa- 
tions accompanying  it 

One  &ct  admi£ed  oa  all  hands  is, 
lint  oar  sensatioiis  are  caused  by  cer- 
tain objects  presented  to  our  senses; 
tsxkker  iict  assumed  on  all  hands  is, 
that  om*  eoTisdausness  cf  sensations 
fiiUs  under  the  same  law,  and  is  like- 
wise induced  by  tbe  presence  of  these 
objects.  But  cQUsciousnees  and  sensa- 
lioD  are  each  other's  opposites,  and 
existe  as  thesis  and  antithesis — there- 
fore, according  to  this  doctrine,  we 
find  two  contradictory  efiects  attribu- 
ted at  the  same  moment  to  the  same 
canse,  and  referred  to  the  same  ori^ 
— JBBt  as  if  we  were  to  affirm  that  Vie 
same  object  is  at  the  same  moment 
md  in  the  same  place  the  cause  at 
once  of  lifl[ht  and  of  the  absence  of 
ligiit,  or  tiiat  the  sun  at  one  and  the 
sBflne  instant  both  ripens  fruit  and 
fmeiOs  it  from  ripemng.  To  illus- 
trate this  by  our  ftsiner  example,  for 
a  variety  of  iUustrations  adds  nothing 
to  the  clearness  of  an  expoeiticMi,  let 
m  suppose  a  sentient  bemg  to  expe- 
lience  the  smell  of  a  rose.  So  long 
as  this  bemg's  state  is  simply  sentient 
its  sensation  u  absc»-bing,  eflfective, 
and  complete ;  but  as  soon  as  con- 
aeioinness,  or  the  realization  of  self 
Mends  with  this  feelmg,  it  from  that 
noment  becomes  weaker  and  less  per- 
fect It  is  no  longer  pure  and  unal- 
loyed, and  consequently  ite  integrity 
isTiobted,  and  its  strength  in  some  de- 
gree impouved : — yet,  according  to  our 
ordinary  psychologists,  the  same  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  rose,  which  induces 
tbe  strength  of  the  sensation,  also 
IviBgs  along  with  it  that  suspension  or 
weakenmgof  the  sensation  whicli  eon- 


sciousness  is.  We  are  called  upon  to 
believe  ths^  the  same  cause  at  the 
same  moment  both  produces  and  de- 
stroys a  particular  emci — a  creed  too 
contradictory  and  unintelligible  to  be 
easily  embraced  when  thus  plainly  ez^ 
posed.  If  a  particular  object  induce 
a  particular  sensation,  surely  the  sus- 
pension of  that  sensation,  or  in  other 
words,  the  consciousness  which  im- 
pairs it,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
all-absorbing,  cannot  be  induced  by 
the  same  cause.  And  besides,  if  our 
consciousness  dep^ided  on  our  sensa- 
tions, passions,  or  any  other  of  our 
^  states  of  niind,"  would  not  its  light 
kindle,  and  its  energy  wax  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  brightened  and  in- 
creased 1  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case,  and 
that  consciousness  never  burns  more 
iaintly  than  during  man's  most  vivid 
paroxysms  of  sensation  and  of  passion. 
This  argument,  which  is,  however, 
rather  a  &ct  {nresented  to  us  by  expe- 
rience than  an  inference,  entirely  ois- 
proves  the  dependency  of  man's  con- 
scioosness  upon  the  external  objects 
which  give  birth  to  his  seiisations.  It 
thus  radically  uproots  that  &lse  fact 
by  which  man  is  made  the  creature 
and  thrall  of  causality  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  outward  world,  and  the 
passive  recipient  of  its  impressions. 
At  the  same  time  the  displacement  of 
this  fiedse  &ct  opens  up  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  great  truth,  the  view  and  rea- 
lization of  which  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
structed— the  liberty  of  man.  In  order 
to  get  a  nearer  and  clearer  prospect  of 
this  grand  reality,  let  us  extvpate  still 
more  radically  the  spurious  ftict  we 
have  been  dealing  with,  until  not  a  fibre 
of  it  remains  to  shoot  forth  anew  into 
sprouts  of  enot. 


Chafteb  hi. 


The  earliest  specidatora  among  man- 
lond  were,  as  we  have  beibre  remark- 
4  nme  natnralistB  or  physicL  They 
^ed  at  every  thing  and  conceived 
Sfery  thing  mider  the  law  of  cause 
*od  efot  After  a  time,  when  specu- 
late began  to  be  directed  upon  man, 
«  became  what  is  now  te<med  •^meta- 
^neal,'*  this  law  still  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  supreme,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  old  method  was  carried  on  into 
"^wwieseucL  *Bat  as  no  instance 


of  causality  could  be  conceived  without 
the  existence  of  a  thing  operated  on, 
as  w^  as  of  a  thing  operating^  they 
were  forced  to  posSdate  something* 
in  man,  either  physical  or  hyperphysi- 
cal,  for  the  objects  of  external  nature 
to  act  upon.  Thus,  in  atder  to  allow 
the  law  of  causality  an  intelligible 
Bfhere  of  operation,  and  at  the  same 
tune  to  lift  man  out  of  the  mire  of  a 
gross  materialism,  they  devised  or 
*  a  certiin  spirituafiaed  «  aU 
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tenuated  Bubgtance  called  »miiid," 
endowed  with  certain  passive  suscep- 
tibilities as  weU  as  with  various  active 
powers ;  and  this  hypothetical  sub- 
stance, together  with  all  the  &lse  facts 
and  foolish  problenos  it  hringB  along 
with  it,  has  been  permitted  to  maintain 
its  place,  almost  without  challenge,  in 
all  our  schools  of  philosophy  down  to 
the  present  hour;  so  completely  has 
psychological  science  in  general  taken 
the  colour,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
physical  research. 

**  Ut  muliis  nota  est  natuTae  causa  la- 

tentis ! 
At  bua  qui  noscat  pectora  rams  adest." 

It  is  time,  however,  that  this  sub- 
stance, and  the  doctrines  and  facts 
taught  in  connection  with  it,  were  test- 
^  m  a  more  rigorous  and  critical 
spirit— not  indeed,  upon  their  own  ac- 
count, but  on  account  of  those  greater 
and  more  important  truths  whose 
places  they  have  usurped.  How,  then, 
do  we  propose  testing  this  substance  1 
In  this  way.  The  word  »»mind"  is 
exceedingly  remote  and  ambiguous, 
and  denotes — ^nobody  knows  what. 
Let  us  then  substitute  in  place  of  it 
that  much  plainer  expression  which 
every  body  makes  use  o^  and  in  some 
degree  at  least,  understands — ^the  ex- 
pression "1"  or  "me" — and  let  us 
isee  how  mind,  with  its  facts  and  doc- 
trines, will  fare  when  this  simple,  un- 
pretending;,  and  unhypothetical  word  is 
employed  m  its  place. 

«*  External  objects  take  efiect  upon 
mind,  and  perception  is  the  result." 
This  doctrine  lies  at  the  very  threshold 
of  our  ordinary  metaphysics,  and 
forms  the  foundation-stone  upon  which 
their  whole  superstructure  is  erected, 
fiut  is  it  true  ?  Let  us  come  to  a  more 
distinct  understanding  of  it  by  chang- 
ing it  into  tlie  following  statement, 
and  we  shall  see  what  gross  though 
deep-lurking  falsities  are  brought  to 
light  by  the  alteration.  Let  us  say 
«<  external  objects  take  effect  upon 
Tne,  and  perception  is  the  result"  We 
now  then  ask.  To  what  period  of  our 
life  is  this  propositicHi  meant  to  have 
reference?  Does  the  philosopher  of 
"  mind"  answer  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  us  during  any  period,  from  nret  to 
last,  of  our  existence  1  Then  we  tell 
him  in  return,  that  in  that  case,  the 
doctrine  is  certainly  false,  for  it  is  not 
the  fact  that  things  take  e^ct  upon 
M  me  "  at  the  birth  or  during  the  ear- 


lier  years  of  that  particular  Being 
which  a^encoriis  becomes  *'!" — there 
being  at  that  time  no  "  me"  at  all  in 
the  case— no  "me" /or  things  to  take 
eflect  upon — as  was  proved  in  the  pre- 
ceding  problem,  where  it  was  shown 
that  no  man  is  bom  conscious,  or  in 
other  words,  that  no  man  is  bom  ^  L" 
It  is  tme  that  things  take  effect,  from 
the  very  first,  upon  that  particular  Be- 
ing wmcb,  after  a  time  and  cfier  a 
certain  process^  becomes  "L"  But 
this  particular  Being  was  not"!"  at 
its  birth,  or  until  a  considerable  time 
after  it  had  elapsed,  and  therefore,  the 
proposition,  "things  take  effect  imon 
TTte,"  is  seen  to  be  untrue  when  apphed 
to  one  period  of  human  life  at  lea£^ 
and  thus  the  ego,  or  that  which,  in  the 
case  of  each  mdividual  man,  is  "1," 
or,  in  other  wcmis,  his  tme  Being,  m 
liberated  from  the  control  of  the  law 
of  causality,  during  the  earlier  stages 
at  least  of  his  existence,  in  the  most 
conclusive  and  effectual  way  possible 
— namely,  b  v  our  showing  that  at  that 
time  this  "  I  has  no  manner  of  ex- 
istence or  manifestati6n  whatsoever. 

Does  the  philosopher  of  mind,  giv- 
ing up  this  point,  maintain  that  the 
proposition  quoted  has,  at  any  rate,  a 
true  and  intelligible  application  to  us 
in  our  grown  or  advanced  condition! 
Then  we  tell  him  that  in  that  case, 
the  affirmation  or  dogma,  is  alto- 
gether premalurei  because,  before  it 
can  be  admitted,  he  is  bound  to  ex- 
plain to  us  how  the  particular  BeiBg 
given  and  contemplated,  which  was 
not  "I"  or  "me"  at  first,  became 
converted  into  "me."  Before  any 
subsequent  averment  connected  with 
this  "me"  can  be  listened  to,  it  is, 
first  of  all,  incumbent  upon  hun,  we 
say,  to  point  out  to  us  how  this  con- 
version  is  brought  about— to  explain 
to  us  the  origm  and  significance  of 
this  "I" — ^the  circumstance  oat  of 
wluch  it  arose,  for,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  particular  Being  which  nofw 
appropriates  it  was  certainly  not  sent 
into  the  world  a  bom  or  rc^y-made 
"I." 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  metaphyai. 
cian  should  say  that  this  Being  beccmes 
"  I "  under  the  law  of  cau^ty,  and 
beneath  tiie  action  of  the  external  ob- 
jects which  produce  imjx^ssions  iqmi 
it — then  we  would  like  to  know  how  it 
happened  that  those  outward  objeetSi 
which  induced  the  human  Being's  f 
satioDs  at  the  very  fint,  did  not 
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him  to  become  •*  1  **  ihen.  When  he 
was  firet  bom  be  was  just  as  sensitive 
asbeever  was  afterwards— no  donbt 
more  so— but  for  long  his  sensations 
cootiiroed  pore  and  unalloyed.  After 
t  time,  bowever,  they  were  found  to 
be  combined  with  the  notion  and  real- 
it?  of  sel^— a  new  notion  and  reality 
a&ogetber.  The  human  Being  has 
now  become  ego;  from  a  thing  he  has 
become  a  person.  But  what  new  dr- 
comstances  were  there  in  his  sensa- 
tiooB,  or  their  exciting  causes,  by  which 
dief  brought  about  this  new  fiict  and 
phaoB  of  existence?  The  metaphysi- 
can  cannot  answer  ua  He  must  ad- 
mit that  the  sensations  and  their  causes 
remain,  after  ttie  manifestatioii  of  the 
egtt,  precisely  what  they  were  before 
it  came  into  existence,  and  therefore, 
that  they  can  never  account  for  its 
cngm. 

fiat  we  have  already,  in  the  preced- 
ingebaptOT,  disproved  still  more  eflfec- 
tiallj  toe  &ct,  that  the  ego  comes  into 
existeace  in  c<»isequence  of  the  influ- 
ew  of  extanal  objects.  We  there 
ibowed  that  consciousness  not  (xily 
does  not  manifost  itself  in  obedience  to 
their  action,  but  that  it  actually  tends 
to  be  suppressed  and  obliterated  there- 
in. Now,  consciouBnees  is  the  veiy 
ttKnce  and  origin  of  the  ego--<OK^ 
RioQBDess  creates  the  <^o— ^without 
oonsciouBness  no  man  would  be  **I." 
Therefore  the  ego  is  ahK>  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  outward  objects,  and 
namfeets  itsd^  and  maintains  its  place, 
v^inamtequencei  but  in  spite  of  them. 
ConsciouBness  developes  and  preserves 
itntf  by  refusing  to  take  part  or  iden- 
ti^  itself  with  the  sensation,  passion,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  that  is  strivinfl^  to 
fnri&fe  the  man ;  and  the  ^,  which 
B  bat  the  more  personal  ana  vital  ex- 
prassion  of  conscumsness,  exists  merely 
Wrefosing  to  imbibe  the  impressions 
of  extend  things.  Thus,  so  for  is  it 
from  being  true  that  outward  objects 
take  efl^  upon  me,  that «« I,"  in  truth, 
^  am  by  resisting  and  refiosing  to  be 
i"^|W9ed  by  their  action. 

When  an  eflfect  or  impression  is  pro* 
dnced  on  any  substance,  whether  it 
he  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  struck 
Idiard  ball,  or  sensation,  as  in  the  case 
of  ammals  and  men,  the  substance  im- 
JM^eesed  is  either  conscious  of  the  im- 
pt^ession,  as  is  the  case  with  men ;  or 
ODconscious  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with 
'I'inialB  and  billiard  balls.  If  it  be  un- 
ffndxMm  of  the  imjaressioD,  thai  being 


filled  and  monopolized  by  the  samev 
it  never  rises  above  it,  but  yielding  to 
its  influence,  it  becomes  ahogeUier 
the  slave  of  the  law  of  cai^ahty, 
or  of  the  force  that  is  working  on  it — 
But  if  this  substance  be  conscious  of 
the  impression  made  upon  it,  then  it  is 
absolutely  nece»ary,  in  the  eye  of  rea«» 
son,  that  a  portion  of  this  being  should 
stand  aloof  from  the  impression — shoukl 
be  exempt  from  the  action  of  the  object 
causing  it — in  short,  should  resist,  re^ 
pel,  ani  deny  it  in  the  exercise  of  a 
free  activity;  otherwise,  like  animals 
and  inferior  thmgs,  beinff  completely 
absorbed  and  monopolized  by  the  in- 
fluence present  to  it,  it  would  no  more 
be  able  to  become  conscious  of  it  than  a 
leaf  can  comprehend  the  gale  in  which 
it  is  drifting  along,  or  the  tiger  the  pas- 
sion which  impels  him  to  slake  his 
bmning  heart  in  blood.  It  is  obvious, 
that  the  point  in  man  at  which  he  be- 
comes  aware  of  his  impressions  must 
be  free  from  these  impressions,  and 
must  stand  out  of  their  sphere,  other- 
wise it  would  be  swallowed  up  by  them, 
and  nothing  save  the  impressions  would 
remain.  But  man  is  not  made  up  of 
mere  impressions — passions,  sensa- 
tions, •«  states  of  mind,  or  whatever 
tfacnr  may  be.  *He  is  not  ingulfed 
and  home  akog  in  their  vortices. — 
There  is  a  point  from  which  he  looks 
down  upon  them  aD,  and  knows  him- 
self to  be  free.  He  stands  within  a  circle 
more  impregmble  than  the  enchant, 
er's  ring — a  circle  which,  however 
much  they  may  assault  it,  they  cannot 
overpass;  and  this  point  or  drele  of 
fieeaom---diis  true  lire  of  humanity  is 
that  which,  in  the  case  of  each  man, 
is««L" 

This  view  disposes  of  a  question 
which  has  been  ever  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  opprobrium  of  metaphysics^ — 
We  allude  to  the  problem  respecting 
the  mode  and  nature  of  the  intercourse 
which  takes  place  between  the  exter- 
nal universe  and  man— or,  as  metap^- 
sicians  say,  ^  Mind."  This  question  is 
now  given  up— not  because  it  has  been 
sdved — not  oecause  it  is  regarded  as 
too  contemptible  and  irrelevant  to  be 
entertained  by  speculative  philosophy, 
but,  proh  pudor !  because  it  is  consid- 
ered msolublp,  inscrutable,  and  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  human  faculties. — 
Oh,  ye  meta^ysicians  !  ye  blind  lead- 
ers of  the  blind !  How  long  will  ye 
be  of  seeing  and  understaiKling  tlmt 
there  is  no  communication  at  Si  be- 
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tween  man,  in  his  true  Being,  and  the 
univene  that  sunDunds  him---or,  that 
if  there  be  any,  it  is  the  communica- 
ti(m  of  7ior»-oommnnication  ?  Know  ye 
not  that  ye  are  what  ye  are  cMily  on 
account  of  the  antagonism  between  you 
and  it — that  ye  perceive  things  only  by 
resisting  their  impressions,  by  denying 
them,  not  in  word  only,  but  also  in 
vital  deed:  that  your  refusal  to  be 
ftded  upon  by  them,' constitutes  your 
very  personahty  and  your  very  peicep- 
cejmon  of  them  ;  that  this  perception 
arises,  not  in  consequence  of  the  union, 
but  ir  consequence  of  the  <lt5union  be 
tween  yourselves  and  matter ;  and,  in 
fine,  that  your  consdousness,  even  in 
its  simplest  acts,  so  fiir  from  being  in 
harmony  and  keeping  with  the  con- 
ttitutian  of  nature,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  that  grand  disruption  between 
TouTBelvee  and  the  wond,  which,  per- 
haps, ye  wiU  know  more  about  before 
ye  die  1 

Of  all  difficult  entails  to  be  broken 
through,  the  most  difficult  is  the  entail 
of  iB&  facts  and  erroneous  opinions.— 
Uf  however,  the  foregoing  obeervatioos 
be  attended  to,  we  trust  we  have  done 
something  to  cut  off  speculaton  yet  un- 
born from  their  inhentances  of  error-— 
Of  all  the  fidse  &ct6  involved  in  the 
•^science  of  the  human  mind,"  the 
greatest  is  this,  that,  starting  from  the 
assumption  of  •«  miod,^  as  a  given  sub- 
stance, we  are  thereby  led  to  beUeve 
that  the  ^^  or  central  and  peculiar 
point  of  humanity  comes  into  the  world 
readf^nuuk.  In  opposition  to  this  be- 
lie(  the  true  fact  is,  that  the  ego  does 
not  thus  come  into  the  world,  but  that 
tiie  being  which  is  now  **  I,"  was  rut 
"I^at  first,  but  became**  I'*  after  a 
time  and  after  a  process,  which  it  is 
the  business  of  the  ]^osoplier  to  ex- 
plain. Various  other  fictitious  &ctB 
inring  out  of  this  tap-root  of  error. — 
Thus,  if  we  start  firom  mind,  as  a  given 
■obetance,  we,  of  course  are  combed 
to  make  this,  in  the  first  instance,  pas- 
sive, and  only  active  through  a 


ofreActioo.  But  the  <^  is  never  pas- 
sive. Its'beinff  is  pure  act  To  hold 
it  passive  is  to  iixM  it  annihilated.  It 
is  for  ever  acting  against  the  fittalistie 
farces  of  nature.  Its  free  and  antago- 
nist power  shows  itself  e<]pially  to  the 
eye  of  reflection,  in  our  sunplest  per- 
ceptive, as  in  our  highest  moral  actSi*— 
It  lives,  and  has  a  Ming,  only  in  so  &r 
as  it  refuses  to  bow  under  tlie  yoke  of 
causalitv ;  and  whenever  it  bends  be- 
neath  tnat  yoke,  its  life  and  all  its  re- 
sults are  gone.*^ 

One  word  to  those  who  imagine  that 
the  ego  is  merely  a  variety  of  expres- 
sion, signifying  nothing  more  than  the 
proper  name  of  the  person  employing 
it  There  cannot  be  a  greater  ^iloso- 
phical  error  than  to  conceive  Uiat  the 
non-manifestation  of  the  ^o  is  merely 
a  verbal  at  logical  defect,  and  that  the 
reahty  of  it  may  exist  in  a  beinff;  where 
the  notioD  of  it  is  wantinff.  Yet  this 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  tiie  oommoa. 
est  errors  in  psychology.  Metaphvai- 
cians,  undisciplined  by  reflection,  when 
oontemidating  the  condition  of  a  youD^ 
child,  wad  observing  its  various  senss- 
tive,  passionate,  or  ratkmal  states,  are 
prone,  in  the  exercise  of  an  unwami^ 
ed  imagination,  also  to  invest  it  with  a 
personuity— with  coosdousness — in 
short,  with  that  which,  in  th^  own 
case,  they  call  •«  1,"  transferring  oiver 
upon  it  this  notion  and  reality  which 
exist  only  for  them.  For  the  child  all 
thH  while  does  not  think  its^f  *«  I,"  ajid 
therefore  it  does  not  in  reality  becooie 
**V*  It  never  can  become  MF'tfaroi^ 
their  thinking.  The  ^^I**  they  think 
fiv  it  is  a  qNnious  and  non-existent 
"I."  To  become  "I"  in  reality,  k 
must^hink  itself  •«  I,'*  which  it  has  not 
]ret  done.  But  what  do  we  mean  pre- 
cisely by  saying  that  the  iwtkn  of «« I*' 
creates  the  mi%  of  *«!?''  This  we 
can  best  explain  by  a  digressioQ  into 
the  history  of  phflosophy,  and  by  res- 
cuing a  once  femous  dogma  from  the 
undraerved  contempt  into  whidi  it  has 
generally  Men. 


•  "  The  false  f^cts  of  metapbysics  **  onght  to  form  no  inconsiderable  chapter 
in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Those  specif  ed  are  but  a  few  of  them;  but  they 
are  all  that  we  have  room  for  at  present.  To  state,  almost  in  one  word,  the  fmk- 
damental  error  we  have  noticed  in  the  text,  we  should  say,  that  ihe  whole  per- 
version  and  falsity  of  the  philosophy  of  man  are  owing  to  our  commencing  with 
a  substance  J  **  mind,''— and  not  with  an  a«<--the  act  or  fact  of  o^isciomsaess. 
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Chapter  IV. 

The  Cartesian  philoBophy  is  said  to  eussum  quid  which  will  resist  for  ever 
eommeDce  by  inculcatiiig  a  species  of  all  the  assaults  of  sceptidsm. 
wiAb  and  deep-searching  scepticiBin ;  fiut  no  instance  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
nd  its  fandamental  and  favorite  found,  as  we  have  seen,  by  attaching 
teoet  is  that  ccgiio  ergo  sum,  which  our  thoughts  to  the  objects  of  the  urn- 
is  DOW  so  universally  decried.  But  verse  around  us.  Our  Ihinkmg  them 
abandcHiiiig  altogether  its  ^Written  dog-  does  not  moAe  them  realities.  Ifth^ 
mas  and  formiuas,  let  us  only  return  are  realities,  they  are  not  so  in  coose* 
BpoQ  them  after  we  have  looked  forth  quence  of  our  thoughts ;  and  if  they 


nr  ourselves 
th^B. 

r  When  a  man  sees  and  thinks  of  a 
■ountain,  it  is  obvious  that  his  thought 
does  not  create  the  mountain.  Here 
then  the  thought  and  the  reality  are 
Bot  identica] ;  nor  does  the  one  grow 
out  of  the  other.  The  twocan  be  sep- 
arated, and  in  point  of  &ct,  stand  apart, 
lod  are  quite  distinct  In  this  case, 
then  it  requires  some  degree  of  &ith 
to  believe  that  the  notion  and  the  re- 


into  the  realities  of  are  not  realities,  uiureal  they  will  re- 
main in  spite  of  our  thouffhtB.  Let  us 
turn  from  the  universe,  then  and  look 
to  ourselves.  '*L"  Now  here  is  aa 
instance  in  which  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion or  sundering  between  the  notian 
and  the  reality.  The  two  are  coinci- 
dent and  identical— <»>  rather,  we 
should  say,  the  one  (that  is,  the  notion 
t<l")  creates  and  enforces  the  other 
(that  is,  the  reality  '<! ") ;  or  at  any 
rate,  this  appears  to  be  the  best  way  of 
tUty  correspond.  It  is  evident  that  logically  exhibitmg  the  twa  Between 
me  is  a  sort  of  flaw  between  them  the  notion  and  the  reality  in  this  case 
which  nothing  but  the  cement  of  Faith  scepticism  can  find  no  conceivable  en- 
can  solder ;  a  gap  which  no  scientific  trance  for  the  minutest  point  oi  its 
in^uity  has  ever  beenable  to  brid^  ;  spear.  Let  any  man  consult  his  own 
~in short,  that  here  there  is  a  chink  ^cperience  whether,  the  notion  «*I" 
in  the  armour  of  reason  which  scepti-  being  given,  the  reaJity  ««I"mustnot 
Qsm  mav  take  advantage  o^  if  it  choos-  also  necessarily  be  present,  and  also 
ei;  forthe  reahty  of  tte  mountain  be-  whether^  the  reality  being  present,  the 
ing  independent  of  the  notion  of  the  notion  must  not  also  accompany  it-«- 
BioaDtaii^-the  notion  may  also  be  in-  Let  him  try  to  destroy  or  mftintom 
dependent  of  the  reality,  and  for  any  the  one  without  also  destroyinff  or  main- 
tbng  that  can  be  shown  to  the  countra-  taining  the  other,  and  see  whether  he 
17,  may  have  been  induced  by  some  can  succeed.  Succeed  he  easily  may 
other  cause.  In  short,  the  notion,  even  in  the  case  of  any  other  notion  and 
when  the  mountain  a^^ars  present  reality.  The  word  mountain,  for  in- 
bdbre  us,  may  possibly  exist  without  stance,  denotes  both  a  notion  and  a 
any  correspcHidiiig  reality,  for  it  clearly  reahty.  But  the  notion  may  exist  per- 
does  not  create  t^treahW.  fectly  weU  without  the    reality,    and 

In  looking  out,  then  for  a  sure  and  the  reality  without  the  notion.  The 
certain  foundaticMi  for  science,  we  must  notion  **  I,"  however,  cannot  exist 
Dotboild  upcHi  any  tenet  in  which  a  without  the  reality  <«I,''  and  tiie  renal- 
distinctioo  between  our  thought  and  ity  cannot  exist  with  the  notion  **V* 
its  corresponding  resUty  is  set  forth,  as  any  one  ma^  satisfy  himself  by  tJie 
(as,  for  example,  upon  any  proposition  eiightest  reflec&on. 
expressing  the  real  existance  <h  an  ex-  Here,  then  we  have  found  the  in- 
ternal wond),  for  here  scepticism  mis^t  stance  we  were  seeldiig  far.  What  is 
Msail  OS — possibly  with  success;  but  the  notion  ^I?"  It  is  consciousnesBB, 
we  must  seek  for  some  subject  of  ex-  or  the  notion  of  self.  Whit  is  the 
perienee,  between  the  notion  of  which  reality  **I  V  Itis  snnpl^  «<L"  Con- 
and  the  realty  oi  which  there  is  no  nect  the  tw6  together  in  a  genesis 
flaw,  distmction,  or  interval  whatso-  which  makes  the  one  arise  out  of  the 
«ver.  We  must  seek  for  some  in-  other,  and  you  have  the  fiunous  £00- 
itence  in  which  the  thought  of  a  cer-  eamental  position  of  the  Cartesian 
tain  reafity  actually  creates  that  re-  Philosophy,  cogilo  ergo  mm— a  form- 
a%;  and  if  we  can  find  such  an  in-  ula  which  is  worthy  of  respect,  for 
itanoe,  we  shall  then  possess  an  tncofi-  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  tbat  by  it 
21» 
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the  attention  of  psychologiBtB  was  firat 
distinctly  directed  to  the  only  known 
instance  in  which  a  notion  and  a  reality 
are  identical  and  coincideitfr- 4n  which 
mihoughi  is  the  same  na  a  thing. 

But  by  means  of  the  dogma,  cogiio 
ergosum^wdlB  itnotthedMign  of  Des 
Cartes  to  prove  his  own  existence  1^- 
Take  our  wofd  for  it,  no  such  misera- 
Ue  intentioQ  ever  entered  into  his 
head.  His  great  object,  in  the  first 
place,  was  emi^tically  to  signalize 
the  veiy  singular  and  altogether  ano- 
malous  phenomenon  we  hiave  spoken 
id,  namely,  the  identity  in  man  of 
thought  and  reality,  and  then  to  found 
«poQ  this  point  as  on  a  rock  which  no 
conceivable  scepticism  could  shake ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  he  attempted 
to  point  out  the  genesis  of  the  ego,  in 
so  &r  as  it  admitted  of  logical  exposi- 
tion. CqgUo  ergo  sum — ^I  am  con- 
scious, therefore,  I  am->that  is— con- 
•ciouBnesB— or  the  notion  of  <«  I,"  takes 
place  in  a  particular  Bemg — and  the 
redHiy  of  *«  I ''  is  the  immemate  result 
T^e  erfo  here  does  not  denote  a  mere 
loi^cal  mfsrence  from  the  fact  of  con- 
■dousuess,  but  it  points  to  a  genetic  or 
creative  power  in  the  act 

^»«  Consciousness  created  you— that 
is  to  say,  you  created  yourself— did 
you?" — we  mar  here  imagine  an  op- 
ponent of  Des  Cartes  to  interpose. 

«« No,"  replies  Des  Cartes;  «Idid 
not  create  myself  in  so  for  as  my  mere 


existence  is  concerned^  But  in  so 
for  as  I  aman<^  or  an  existence  m 
a  setf,  I  certainty  did  create  myBelL— 
By  becoming  conscious,  I  in  one  sense, 
actually  created  myselC'' 

*•  But,"  says  the  other,  ««nM]8ty(iir 
not  have  existed  before  you  could  be- 
come conscious,  and  in  order  to  be- 
come coosdous." 

•^Certainly,  answers  Dee  Cartes, 
•«  some  sort  of  being  must  have  existed 
brfore  my  consdousness,  but  it  was  only 
itfter  consciousness  that  that  being  be- 
came J." 

•«  Do  you  then  cease  to  be  whenever 
you  cease  to  be  conscious  V 

To  this  question  Des  Cartes  an- 
swers both  yes  and  na  ««Asanexist- 
ing  being,"  says  he,  ««fu]fiiim^muiy 
purposes  of  creation,  I  certamly  do 
not  cease  to  exist  when  I  cease  to  be 
conscious ;  but  as  an  •! '  (ego),  I  cer- 
tainly am  no  more  the  moa>ent  ooo- 
sciousness  leaves  me.  OxtsciooBnesB 
made  me  from  a  things  a  seff;  that  is^  it 
lifted  me  up  from  existing  meardyfar 
others^  and  taught  me  to  exist  also  far 
mywe^.  My  being  as  an  <^  depera 
upon,  and  results  fnm  my  consciooB- 
nees,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as  iny 
consciousness  is  taken  away,  my  exist- 
ence as  an  m  or  self  vamshes.  Tlie 
bemgheretcfcre  called  *I'  still  exists, 
but  not  as  •  L'  It  hves  only  for  othets 
— ^not  for  itself— not  as  a  self  at  aD, 
either  in  thought  or  in  deed." 
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But  though  we  have  seen  that  con- 
sciousness is  the  genesis  or  origin  of 
the  ego,  and  that  without  the  former 
the  latter  has  no  existence,  we  have 
yet  to  throw  somewhat  more  light  on 

.  consdousnessitsd^  said  the  circumstan- 
ces in  winch  it  arises. 

Let  tfaysdf  float  back,  oh  reader !  as 
for  as  thou  canst  in  obscure  memory 

.  into  thy  golden  days  of  infoncy,  when 
the  liflfat  of  thy  young  lifo»  rising  ont 

,of  mSmown  depths,  scattered  away 
death  from  before  its  path,  beyond  the 
very  limiCs  of  tboiufht ;  even  as  the 
snn  beats  offthe  darkness  of  nigtit  in- 
to roffions  lying  ont  of   the    visiUe 

-bouncbiiof  of  space.  In  those  days 
thy  light  was  single  and  without  re- 
lection.  Thou  w«t  one  with  nature, 
and  Ueoding  wiHi  her  bosom,  thoa 
Mrtdf^Ta  inspintek   ttmt  tier 


thousand  breasts.  Thy< 
wasfoint  in  the  extreme;  for  as  yet 
thou  hadst  but  slightly  awakened  fo 
ihystSf;  and  thy  sensations  and  de- 
sires were  nearh^aB-absoriring.  Cany 
thyself  back  stitf  forther,  mto  days  yet 
more  •'daik  with  excess  of  light," and 
thou  shalt  behold,  through  tiie  visioii- 
aiy  mists,  an  earlier  time,  when  tl^ 
consciousnen  was  altogether  ndl— « 
time  when  the  discrinunation  of  tliy 
sensations  into  subject  and  oi^^se^ 
which  seems  so  ordiimryand  inevitable 
a  process  to  thee  mw)^  nad  not  taken 
place,  but  when  thyself  and  native 
were  envdoped  and  fused  togetherin 
a  gkywing  and  indisanminate  sjuUi5- 
sis.  In  uiose  days,  thy  state  was  in- 
deed blessed,  but  it  was  the  bkensd- 
nesB  of  bondage.  The  earth  flattered 
tliee,  and  the  staffing  heaveniiaamd 


Ihee  into  IbigetfttliieH;  Thoa  wmt 
■atore's  &VDurite,  but  at  the'same  time 
]ier  fettered  slave. 

But  thy  deetiny  was  to  be  free  ;— 
to  free  thyselS-^to  break  asunder  the 
ehttxis  of  nature— to  oppose  thy  will 
and  thy  strength  to  the  universe,  both 
without  thee  and  within  thee — to  tread 
evth  and  the  passions  of  earth  beneath 
tfa^  feet;  and  thy  first  step  towards 
thi  great  connmunatiQQ  was  to  dissolve 
the  strong,  primary  and  natural  syn- 
theBB  of  sensatioo.  In  the  course  of 
time,  then,  that  which  was  originally 
Me  in  the  great  unity  of  nature,  be- 
eune  two  beneath  the  first  exercise  of 
a  r^lective  analysis.  Thy  sensation 
was  DOW  divided  into  fii5^  and  ofyecf ; 
4faatia^  thvself  and  the  universe  around 
thee.  Now^  §ofr  the  first  time,  wert 
thoa"L" 

Wooldst  thoa  re-examine  thy  sensa- 
tkn  as  it  exisfts  in  its  primary  synthe- 
tic state  ?— then  look  at  it— ^bat  is  it 
Imt  a  pure  unmixed  sensation — a  sen- 
atioD,  and  naUdr^  more?  Wouldst 
thou  behold  it>— in  thy  own  secondary 
analyBis  of  it  T-^-then,  lo  !  how  a  new 
eleinent,  altogether  transcending  mere 
NDsation,  is  presented  to  thee— the 
fllonent  or  act  of  negation;  that  i%  as 
«e  shall  show,  of  freedom. 

Seosatifm  in  man  is  found  to  be,  first 
of  aD,  a  unity — and  at  this  time  there 
is  no  ^  or  non^o  at  all  in  the  case; 
bat  afterwards  it  becomes  a  duality, 
and  then  there  is  an  ego  and  a  naru^o. 
But  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  obvious 
that  very  difl^nt  circumstances  are 
connected  with  sensation,  and  very  dif- 
ftrent  dements  are  found  alon^  with 
it)  than  are  found  in  it  when  it  is  a 
nrnty:  there  is  for  instance,  the  feet 
of  negation,  the  non  which  is  inter- 
poeed  between  the  subject  and  the 
<)t)9ect— and  there  are  also  of  course, 
many  other  fects  into  which  this  one 
nav  resolve  itself 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  but  for 
thie  act  of  negaticm  or  division,  there 
wooM  be  no  ^o  or  non-^^  Take 
•waytbb  element,  and  the  sensation 
it  reatored  to  its  first  unity,  in  which 
theae,  being  undiscriminated,  were 
vvtnaUy  non-existent  For  it  is  obvious 
Ihat  muess  a  man  discriminates  him- 
s^  as  «<P' from  other  thno^  he  does 
not  exist  as  **  L"  The  ego  and  the 
iMi-^o  then  only  are  by  being  dis* 
criminated,  or  by  the  one  of  them 
hetngdenied  (not  in  thou^  or  word 
«df «  but  in  a  piimaiy  and  vital  act) 


of  the  other.  But 
is  the  discrimination  between  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego;  or  in  other  woras 
consciousness  resolves  itself  in  its 
clearest  forms,  into  an  act  of  negation. 

In  order  then  to  throw  the  strongest . 
hght  we  can  on  consdousnees,  we 
must  ascertain  the  value  and  in^mt, 
and  if  possible  the  origin  of  this  act  d 
neeation — ^this  frmdamental  energy 
and  vital  condition  upon  which  tSe 
peculiar  being  of  humanity  depends. 
And  first  of  al^  we  must  beg  the  reader, 
(a  point  we  have  had  occasion  to  press 
upon  him  before)  to  bamsh  fi^om  his 
mind  the  notion  that  this  negation  is  a 
mere  logical  power  or  form,  consist- 
ing of  a  thought  and  a  word.  Let 
him  endeavour  to  realise  such  a  con- 
ception of  it  as  will  ffldubit  it  to  him 
as  a  vital  and  enei^^etic  deed  by  which 
he  brings  himBelf  mto  existoice — ^not 
indeed  as  a  Being — but  as  that  which 
he  calls  ^V  Let  him  consider  that 
unless  this  deed  of  negation  were  prac* 
tised  by  him,  he  kimselfwoM  not  be 
here — a  particular  Being  would  in- 
deed be  here ;  but  it  is  ^v  by  deny- 
ing or  distinguishing  itself  nom  other 
thm^  that  Uuit  Bein^  becomes  a  self 
— htmsetf.  Unless  this  discrimination 
took  place,  the  Being  would  remain 
lost  and  swaOowed  up  in  the  identi^, 
or  miifonnity  of  the  universe.  It 
would  be  only  for  others^  not  for  Useitf, 
Self,  in  its  case,  would  not  emeige. 

Am  I  then  to  say  that  «<  I"  have 
been  endowed  by  some  other  Bdmg 
with  this  pow[er  of  sundering  mjBwt 
during  sensation,  from  the  objects 
causmg  it — am  I  to  say  that  this  capa- 
bility has  been  given  *«me1"  Owm 
me!  Why  I  was  not  "I"  until  (^ 
this  power  was  exerted,  how  then 
could  it  have  been  given  ^me?** 
There  was  no  "me"  to  give  it  ta  I 
became  ««!"  onlv  by  exercising  it; 
and  after  it  had  been  exerted,  what 
would  be  the  advantage  of  supposing 
it  given  to  me  iheny^^l  havmg  it 
already?  If  then  I  su];^)06e  this 
power  given  to  "me"  hgore  it  is 
exerted,  I  suppose  it  given  to  that 
which  does  not  as  yet  exist  to  receive 
it :  and  if  I  suppose  it  given  to  me 
q/ier  it  is  exerted— t^^Zsr  I  have  be- 
come  "I,"  I  make  myself  the  receiver 
of  a  very  superfluous  and  unnecessary 
gift. 

But  suppose  it  should  be  said  that  this 
power,  though  not,  properly  speaking, 
given  to  "me,"  is  yet  given  to  that 
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particular  Beinff  whicli  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  exerdsiDg  it,  becomes 
««!,*'  then  we  answer,  that  in  this 
case  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  this  particular  Bein^  exer- 
cises the  power.  The  power  is,  truly 
q>eakiDg,  exercised  by  the  Being 
which  inAised  it,  and  which  itself  here 
becomes  ^I;*'  while  the  narticular 
Benng  supposed  to  become  *'!"  in  con- 
sequence of  the  endowment,  remains 
precisely  what  it  was,  and  does  not,  by 
any  conceivabiUty,  become  *♦  I."  One 
Being  may- indeed  divide  and  sunder 
anot^sr  Being  from  other  objects;  but 
tUs  does  not  make  the  latter  Beinj^ 
••L"  In  order  to  become  "I"  it 
must  sunder  itself  from  other  things 
by  its  own  act  Finally,  this  act  of 
negation,  or  in  other  words  conscious- 
ness, is  either  derived  or  underived.  If 
it  is  derived,  then  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Being  from  whom  it  is  de- 
rived, and  not  mine.  But  I  am  sup- 
posing it,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  mvne^ 
and  not  another  Being's,  therefore  it 
must  be  underived ;  that  is  to  say,  self- 
originated  and  ixee. 

A  particular  Being  becomes  **I" 
in  consequence  of  exercising  this  act 
of  negation.  But  this  act  must 
be  that  Being's  own ;  otherwise,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  act  of  another  Bein^, 
It  would  be  that  other  Bein^  whidi 
would  become  I,  and  not  me  par- 
ticular Being  spoken  o£  But  it  was 
this  particumr  Being,  and  no  other, 
which  was  supposed  to  become  I,  and 
therefore  the  act  b^  which  it  became 
so  must  have  been  its  own ;  that  is,  it 
must  have  been  an  act  of  pure  and  ab- 
s(dute  freedom. 

In  this  self-originated  act  there  is 
no  passivity.  Now  every  pure  and 
underived  act,  of  course,  implies  and 
invdves  the  presence  of  win  in  the 
agent    If  the  act  were  evolved  with- 


out his  win  it  woukl  be  the  act  of  ane> 
ther  Being,  in  this  act  of  negatioo, 
then,  or  in  other  wends  in  perceptkn 
and  conscioDBness,  WOl  has  ]Mace. 
Thus  though:  man  is  a  sentient  and 

rionate  creature,  without  his  will, 
is  not  a  conscious  or  percipent 
bein^,  not  an  eso^  even  in  tne  shgfat- 
est  degree,  without  the  coocurreiioe 
and  energy  of  his  vditioo.  Thus  eariy 
does  human  win  come  into  |^y— tibus 
profoundly  down  in  the  lowest  foimda- 
tions  of  the  ttpo  is  its  presence  and  ope- 
ration to  be  found. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  com- 
pletely  these  views,  in  which  we  iden- 
tify perception  with  a  primary  act  of 
n^ti<»,  are  borne  out  by  certain 
phuoloffical  coinddenoes,  vdiich  are 
assuredly  not  accident^  but  based 
upon  deeper  reflection  than  we  weD 
know  how  to  &thom.  Thus  in  Greek, 
there  is  the  verb  cw,  I  am :  then,  ante- 
rior to  this  in  the  oiAet  of  thoogfat 
there  is  ro-(oi  (primary  meaning*),  I 
am — with  a  negatio/iu  (Secondary 
meaning)  I  perceive  \  showing  hem 
sensible  the  founders  of  the  Greek 
laujgruage  were,  that  aU  perception  if 
uhimately  founded  on  negation  and 
identical  with  it ;  that  an  act  of  nega- 
tion is,  in  &ct,  tiie  very  condition  upon 
which  perception  depends.  Our  own 
word  ««know"  also  clearly  betokoe 
this — it  is  nothing  but  ^not,"  and 
knowledge,  frtun  lowest  to  lidgbest,  k 
merely  the  constant  aUeging  ><no"  of 
things,  or  in  other  words  a  contismal 
process  of  denjring  them,  first  of  our 
selves,  and  then  of  one  another :— of 
course  we  mean  not  onlv  in  word,  but 
also  in  thought  and  in  deed.  Besides 
yiroKTJcw,  in  Greek,  there  is,  in  Latin, 
Tiosco,  or  7I07ISCO— aU  words  denoting 
knowledge,  and  aU  carrying  negatke 
signs  upon  their  very  fronts. 
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In  (he  beautiful  dty  d  Namor,  in 
Flandeis,  there  lived  an  old  widow, 
whoae  very  existence  was  unknown, 
mlesB  to  those  who  saw  her  in  church, 
which  ehe  frequented  eveiy  day,  or  in 
her  nnan shop,  whereshe  earned  on  a 
tiade  in  silks  and  laces.  Perhaps  poor 
Madame  Le  Blond  miffht  have  died 
asonknown  as  she  had  lived,  if  she 
had  not  bad  the  good  fortune  to  have 
tBOOfWho  as  he  grew  to  man's  es- 
tate, attracted  a  gvraddeal  of  observa^ 
tioo  among  his  town-people,  particu- 
hrlythe  £ier  portion  of  them.  He 
was  now  in  his  two-and-twentieth 
year ;  a  modest,  sedate,  young  man, 
who  dad  great  credit  to  tne  training 
(tf  loB  motheF— unknowing  ci  evS, 
and  indeed,  having  no  acquaintance 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  devout  and 
reapectable  oJd  ladies  who  formed  the 
iociety  of  his  parent  Of  money  he 
hd  DO  great  store,  as  his  fitther,  who 
however  was  an  officer  high  in  the 
anny,  had  died  without  fortune,  and 
the  man  trade  in  lace  did  little  more 
than  keep  the  widow  and  her  son  alive. 
Bat  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of 
y«mg  Le  Blood  wodM  never  have 
BHide  him  a  reputation  in  Namur,  if 
he  had  not  been  the  handsomest  young 
Mow  that  an  Ilanders,  or  perhaps 
aA  Europe,  had  to  boast  oL  In  wl^t 
his  good  kMks  consisted,  or  from  what 
coDocaliQii  of  limbs  and  features  his 
exceaaive  handsoa^eness  arose,  we  find 
it  impossible  to  describe.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  there  was  a  something — 
vbobever  that  something  might  fai-^ 
tfaatmade  his  form  and  fece  a  study 
^  the  painter,— and  as  was  soon  suf- 
ficiently proved,  when  he  began  to 
<«iBt  his  mother  in  her  trad&^-4here 
vete  a  good  mainr  painters  in  the  £ur 
town  of  Namur,  of  tnesofter  sex,  who 
7<^^in  search  of  such  a  model  For 
■Mantly  on  young  Le  Bfond  cchu- 
ineodng  busmess,  there  was  such  a 
rash  upon  fats  shop,  as  if  Ins  silks 
^^^the  richest  tluit  India  had  ever 
B^home,  and  his  laces  finer  than 
">ow  of  Malinee.  Trade  prospered 
M  strangely  mMier  his  management, 
wtheold  lady  could  find  no  means 
«  accounting  for  it  but  the  interpo- 
■J^of  two  or  three  of  the  saints,  to 
™8e  service  Bhe  accordingly  devot- 
^hetself  with nonre energy tlian  ever; 


leaving  the  younfi^  man  in  the  shop  to 
profit  D^r  their  mvour.  The  admira- 
tion of  ms  visiters  was  not  created  by 
any  splendour  of  dress  or  decoratioa. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  fiishion  for 
younff  galants  to  shine  forth  in  aU  the 
splendc^  of  a  huse  periwig  aiMi  a 
long  eword.  But  tne  widow^  parsi- 
m(Hiy— or  indeed  her  poverty — ^for- 
bade any  such  ornaments— and  the 
poor  youth  was  left  to  the  natural  sim- 
jdicity  of  his  rich  brown  hair,  that 
waved  in  long  curls  over  his  snow- 
white  coUar-Hmd  to  the  unadorned 
plainness  of  a  tifi^t-fitting  coat  and 
pantakxms,  to  which  was  appended 
neither  sword  n(Hr  dagger.  As  to  Le 
Blond  himself  he  did  not  take  any  no- 
tice  whether  people  wondered  at  his 
wiglessnesB  or  not  He  was  totsdly 
unconscious  of  any  thing  peculiar 
either  in  his  dress  or  appearance ;  and 
bad  not  the  remotest  idea  what  exact 
note  was  taken  of  both  by  the  ftirest 
aud  loftiest  ladies  in  Namur.  When 
the  shop  was  filled  with  the  beautj 
9iA  &shkHi  of  the  whole  city — buy- 
ing, as  if  in  emulation— and  smiling 
condescendingly  on  the  attenive  lace* 
man,  **  see,  my  son  !"  whispered  the 
good  widow,  as  she  took  her  rosary 
and  hurried  off"  to  church, «« see  how 
tho  saints  have  blest  our  pieQr— <Kir 
zeal — our  industry!"  The  son  bent 
religiously  as  sne  passed  by,  and 
thanked  the  saints  for  their  goodness. 

But  when,  after  some  time,  it  be- 
came evident,  even  to  the  old  lady, 
that  the  saints  were  somewhat  arbi- 
traiyin  their  fiivours,  and  in  foct  onfy 
rewarded  piety,  and  zeal,  and  industry 
in  the  person  of  the  scm — leaving  the 
poor  widow,  as  often  as  she  took  charge 
of  the  business,  without  any  custom- 
ers whatsoever — she  addressed  him 
one  day  in  a  more  serious  manner 
than  usual  **  Alas,  alas,  I  am  an  dU 
and  feeble  woman,  and  have  not  the 
way  ci  talking  to  customers  as  you 
have ;  twere  better  for  me  to  give  up. 
I  have  laboured  and  kept  hoiue,  am 
saved  and  scraped  loag  enough.  Work 
now  for  yourself;  take  a  wife,  and  I 
win  live  mth  you  peaceably  tiU  I  die." 

The  8(H),  who  was  never  known  to 
disobey  an  injunction  of  his  mothei^ 
found  this  very  reascmable.  He  knew, 
that  it  was  usual  whena  man  reached 
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a  certain  age  forfaim  to  take  a  wife; 
and  why  should  he  trouble  his  head 
about  what  was  the  object  of  such  a 
proceeding  1 

•*  But  where  shall  I  get  a  wife,  mo- 
ther V*  said  the  son. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the 
widow,  "  I'll  manage  eveiy  thing." 

"  How  if  I  were  to  take  Maria,  my 

S)df3Lther's  daughter]"  enquired  us 
lond — **  she  is  a  well-behaved  girL 
I  recollect  when  we  were  children, 
we  used  to  play  at  man  and  wife.  My 
godfather  spoke  of  it  to  me  last  week." 

"  He  spoke  to  me  too,"  said  the  mo- 
ther— "  but  that  can  never  be— and 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  reasons.  I 
will  only  menti(Hi  to  yon  half  a  dozen 
ot  themr  First,  as  long  as  we  did  not 
ffet  on  in  our  trade,  your  god&ther 
fooked  at  us  over  his  shoulder— now, 
when  he  sees  we  are  prospering,  he 
tries  to  be  civil.  I  can't  bear  the  old 
fex.  Second,  Maria  is  good  and  tidy, 
and  active — ^bnt  she  has  nothing.  A 
merchant,  my  dear  son,  must  not  ask 
what  a  wife  t$,  but  what  she  has. 
Nothing  multiplied  by  nothing  pro- 
duces nothing.  Third,  there  are  ob- 
jections to  it  which  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  even  if  tiiere  were  none,  I 
would  never  give  my  consent  to  it  while 
I  live.    Fouiai"— 

<i  Enough,  enough,  mother,"  int^v 
rupted  the  young  man.  **  It  was  no- 
thmg  but  a  suggesticm  of  my  own. 
Ch<^se  another  for  me  yourself.'^ 

In  a  very  few  days  the  careful  mo- 
tber  had  fixed  upon  another,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Paulet  the  silversmith.  The 
ffirl  was  rich,  but  hideously  ugly.  A 
hump  on  her  back,  and  one  eye  closed 
vp  by  the  smaD-  pox,  were  the  small- 
est of  the  miloyehnesses  of  the  selected 
bride.  Itwas  fix)m  these  causes  she 
had  not  obtained  a  husband,  though 
her  wealth  was  enough  to  have  tempt- 
ed a  dozen.  Master  Paulet  the  nlver- 
flmith  agreed  with  the  old  lady  in  a 
moment ;  and  the  young  damsel,  who 


had  never  ventured  to  hope  that  any 
of  the  four  known  quarters  of  the 
globe  would  have  produced  her  a 
wooer,  blushed  so  celestiaUy  when  she 
heard  of  Le  Blond's  proposal,  that  her 
countenance  actually  became  bine. 
But  the  good  Le  Blond,  when  he  heard 
of  his  acquisition,  looked  exactly  of 
the  same  colour.  When  he  had  re- 
covered a  little  irom  his  firm  surprise, 
he  held  out  all  his  ten  fingera,  and 
said,  "  see,  mother,  I  will  count  yoa 
not  one  reason,  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty — on  these  fingers,  why  young 
Mademoiselle  Paulet  can  never  be  my 
wife.  First,  when  I  cmly  think  ci  it, 
it  gives  me  the  scariet  fever  ;  second. 
ly,  influenza  ;  thhdly,  giddiness  in  the 
head — ^fourtUy,  Asiatic  chdeiu;  fifth- 
ly" 

"Hold!"  exclaimed  Madame  Le 
Blond,  who  did  not  wish  to  hear  the 
remaining  two  hundred  grounds  of 
dissent ;  "  You  speak  like  an  apothe- 
cary, not  a  mercnant  Let  us  calcu- 
late, if  we  turnover  the  lady's  poitioii 
ten  times  in  the  year,  how  much  our 
gains  will  be." 

But  the  mother  and  son  never 
brought  their  reckomngs  to  tbe  same 
sum.  This  produced  a  Httle  bitter, 
ness  between  them ;  the  lady  stood  on 
tiie  oldness  and  wisdom  of  her  head — 
the  young  man  on  the  youth  and 
warmth  of  his  heart ;  and  when  head 
and  heart  are  at  variance,  there  can  be 
no  great  comfort  till  their  discrepan- 
cies are  reccmdled.  Home  became 
unc(xnfortable  to  even  the  best  and 
most  unsophisticated  of  sons.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strong  fiHal  affec- 
tion he  retained,  he  womd  have  left 
the  poor  old  lady  to  herself.  As  it 
was,  he  went  more  fi^quently  abroad 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  file,  in 
order  to  hear  no  more  of  his  pestilence^ 
creating  bride.  Once,  indeed,  he  was 
neuly  cff  altogether,  and  it  was  on 
the  following  occasion. 


THE  AFFABinOH. 


One  morning  he  had  gone  to  mass, 
as  was  his  custom,  and  he  observed 
kneeling,  not  for  from  him,  a  female 
figure  m  a  rich,  jet  simple  travelling 


not  seem  to  be  very  deep  in  her  devo- 
tions. She  appeared  to  regard  Le 
Blond  with  gr^t  attenticm,  and  then 
she  whispered  to  her  neighbour,  and 


dress,  with  her  fece  hidden  by  a  gold-  then  both  of  them  looked  at  him.    Le 

spangled   vefl.    The    worshipper,  al-  Blond  saw  then-  proceedmgs,  but  took 

niough  the  golden  balls  of  her  rosary  little  notice.    The  thought  only  cajm- 

fell  quickly  through    her  fingers,  did  ed  him^  "  Ah !  they  are  not  so  bids- 
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onB  as  my  preftty  baigain."  But  this, 
to  be  sure,  lie  thought  at  the  sight  of 
eveiy  woman  he  saw,  and  it  only 
added  to  his  distress.  As  he  left  the 
church  he  observed  that  the  ladies 
also  got  im,  and  moved  'away.  A 
numter  of  gentlemen  followed  them 
respectfully,  assisted  them  at  the 
church  doOT  into  a  magnificent  car- 
nifle,  went  themselves  mto  a  second, 
and  drove  off  Le  Blond  concluded 
from  all  this  that  they  must  have  been 
duchesses  at  the  leaist  But  this  mo- 
mentazy  apparition  made  the  deeper 
imjffession  on  him  that  it  presented 
itself  to  him  again.  As  he  wandered 
the  same  day,  to  dispel  his  melancho- 
ly thoughts,  through  the  lower  town, 
over  the  stcme  bridge  across  the 
Sambre,  he  took  a  £ancy  to  climb  the 
Castle-hilL  On  the  steps  of  the  lower 
ascent  he  was  encountered  by  the 
foitlemen  he  had  seen  at  churcL — 
The  two  carriages  were  also  drawn 
up  in  waiting.  When  he  had  ascend- 
ed a  little  way,  to  where  the  road 
luakes  the  secocid  turning,  he  met  the 
lady  in  the  gold-spangled  veil  in  hvely 
ooDveisation  with  her  friend,  and  loud 
in  her  admiration  of  the  proroect ;  kx 
from  that  point  the  view  of  Namur  is 
veiy  beautiful,  as  it  lies  between  the 
two  mountains,  surrounded  and  crossed 
by  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre,  and 
the  rivulet,  the  Bederin.  But  ladies, 
in  coming  down  steps,  should  take 
care  not  to  be  lively  in  conversation, 
V  ecstatic  about  scenery.  A  fiaise 
step  is  easily  made,  even  when  there 
ia  no  8D0W  to  make  it  slippery.  Of  this 
the  veiled  lady  gave  a  striking  examde 
^she  fell  wiUi  a  loud  scream.  Le 
i^ood  rushed  up  the  steps  to  her  as- 
astance,  and  raised  her  courteously. 
She  thanked  him,  and  took  the  arm 
he  had  offered  for  her  support  But 
28  her  foot  was  slightly  hurt,  she  fre- 
9>Bntly  paused,  an  their  downward 
^J,  to  rest.  She  asked  many  ques- 
tions of  the  polite  Le  Blond,  and  when 
she  heard,  among  other  things,  that 
be  dealt  in  lace,  uie  expressed  a  wish 
to  boy,  named  the  hotel  where  she  re- 
sided, and  fixed  an  hour  for  him  to 
^"oog  some  articles  for  her  mspection. 
He  was  directed  to  ask  for  the  Coun- 
ttts  de  St  Silvain.  She  would  pro- 
bacy have  talked  much  longer,  had 
not  the  gentlemen  come  up  Uie  steps 
to  inquire  what  had  detuned  the  lady. 
She  related  the  accident  in  answer  to 
^^   respectful    inquiries;    and    on 


hearing  it  they  neaiiy  M  into  fits^ 
c<XMlucted  her  with  the  utmost  care  to 
the  carriage,  and  left  Le  Blond  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  he  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  find  his  way  home,  and 
teU  his  mother  the  whole  occurrence. 
At  the  appointed  hour  he  went  to  the 
hotel,  aiKl  inquired  for  the  Countess 
de  St  Silvain.  He  was  conducted  to 
her  apartnmnt,  and  found  her  still  in 
her  travelling  dress,  and  still  enveloped 
in  the  gold-spangled  veil.  He  laid 
before  her  twolmxes  of  the  costliest 
laces  ;  her  choice  was  quickly  made ; 
she  paid  him  the  price  demanded,  and 
added  a  piece  of  gold  ior  the  trouUe 
she  had  given  him  m  conung  to  the 
hotel  Alter  this,  she  again  led  him 
into  ccmversation,  as  she  had  done  in 
the  morning  on  the  hilL  When  Le 
Blond  tdd  her  that  he  had  never  yet 
been  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Namur,  she  wondered  at  his  want  of 
curiosity,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  en- 
t^  into  her  service. 

«( You  will  see  all  France,"  she  said  ; 
**  I  will  give  you  more  than  you  make 
by  your  trade.  You  shall  be  private 
secretary  either  to  me  or  my  loid — my 
husband." 

This  was  said  in  such  a  soft  sweet 
tone  that  Le  Blond  was  nearly  tempt- 
ed ;  particularly  as  at  that  very  mo- 
ment a  thought  came  across  him  of 
the  very  untempting  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  and  the  di^rent  tone  she  spoke 
in.  But  then,  to  leave  his  old  mother, 
—such  a  step  was  impossible.  And 
though  he  had  threatened  a  hundred 
times  rather  to  throw  himself  on  the 
wide  world  than  many  the  silversmith's 
daughter,  still,  when  he  thought  of 
how  desolate  his  departure  would  make 
the  poor  old  woman,  he  declined  the 
Countess's  invitation,  and  told  her  he 
could  not  leave  an  aged  parent  who 
had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  himself 
When  he  came  home  and  told  the 
whole  story  to  his  mother,  she,  wIkh 
like  most  mothers,  had  a  higher  opin- 
ion of  the  return  due  by  her  son  for 
all  her  kindness,  than  of  any  thing 
else,  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of  pet,  at  the 
veay  thought  of  such  a  j^oposition, 
^Go,.  if  you  please,  you  disobedient 
boy,  but  Mademoiselle  Paulet  must  to 
with  you.  Marriage,  I  see,  is  the 
only  thing  to  save  you ;  and  I  have 
ffone  too  fiir  in  the  business  with 
uie  silversmith  to  draw  back  with  hfx^ 
our." 
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Driven  to-  despair,  Le  Blond  went   ken  hearted, 
next  day  to  6SeT  himself  to  the  Countess,    Namur ! 
but  he  came  back  to  his  shop  half  bro- 


The  GoonleaB  had  kft 


AN  INTERFBBXHCE* 


The  apparition  was  soon  forgotten  ; 
but  old  Madame  Le  Blond  did  not  forget 
Mademoiselle  Paulet  «« Custom  at  last 
makes  all  things  tolerable."  This  prov- 
erb was  repeated  in  Le  Blond's  ear  day 
after  day.  Day  after  day  he  denied  its 
iTuth.  In  this  way  a  whole  year  was 
passed  ;  and  then  other  sorrows  came 
m  addition.  Louis  XIV.  had  taken  it 
into  his  he&d  to  be  a  mat  man ;  even 
already  people  called  him  Louis  the 
Great ;  but  what  will  not  people  do  to 
please  an  individual  with  an  armv  of 
two  hundred  thousand  men  1  At  last, 
in  the  year  1602,  he  advanced  in  per- 
s(Hi  to  besiefife  Namur,  and,  with  a 
few  waggon  loads  of  powder,  blew 
an  Madame  Le  Blond's  plans  of  mar- 
lyiujgr  her  son  to  the  silversmith's  daugh- 
rer  mto  the  air.  Fen*  after  an  attack 
of  eight  days,  he  carried  the  city ;  and 
after  two-and-twenty  days  he  carried 
the  castles ;  and  Madame  Le  Blond 
grew  iQ  frran  the  extremity  of 
her  fears,  and  died.  Le  Blond  was 
infinitely  obliged  to  the  French  mon- 
arch for  his  timely  interposition  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  his  gnef  for  his  poor 
mother  was  sincere.  That  careful 
manager  left  behind  her  a  far  more  con- 
siderable succession  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. Without  his  knowledge,  she 
had  scraped  together  sundry  rouleaus  of 
gold,  wmch  enabled  the  young  man  to 
carry  a  design  he  had  long  entertained 
into  execution,  namely,  to  remove  into 
a  more  spacious  ware-room.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  a  year,  he  had  left  the 
small  shop  in  the  small  street,  and  had 
settled  himself  in  fine  commodious 
premises  in  one  of  the  most  fistshionable 

Cof  the  town.     His   customers, 
mole  and  female,  soon  focmd  him 


out  It  was  no  small  additioo  to  Ik 
gratification  that  his  new  dwelling  had 
a  small  garden  attached  to  it,  for  1^  was 
an  entfaittiast  in  his  love  icx'  plants  and 
flowers.  The  garden  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  those  of  Ins  neiffhboun. 
little  hedges,  and  even  flower  bofden, 
were  the  only  divisions  between  them ; 
so  that  they  presented  the  appearance 
of  one  large  garden,  instead  of  numer. 
ous  smaU  ones.  In  the  portion  belong- 
inff  to  Le  Blond,  there  was  a  bower  d 
wSd  jasmin.  Here  it  was  that  be  re- 
served to  spend  his  hi^piest  houra^  and 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Ital- 
ian,  in  order  to  be  able,  like  other  silk 
merchants,  to  write  to  his  cones- 
pondents  in  their  own  language.  The 
splendid  house  of  which  be  &d  hired 
the  ground-floor,  belonged  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Sovereign  Coort,  who 
troubled  himself  very  little  aboot  his 
tenant  Every  thing  went  on  dehgfat^ 
fully.  The  ladies,  who  had  former^ 
shown  so  much  favour  to  the  wares 
of  the  handsome  laceman,  did  not  de- 
sert him  in  his  new  position.  They 
were  constanthr  dropping^  in  tonimniBge 
his  stock,  and  make  uieir  purchase, 
and  have  a  few  minutes  conversatiaik— 
Le  Blond,  indeed,  appeared  to  grow 
handsomer  every  day  ;  but  the  la^ee 
maintained  that  his  oiks  and  hoes 
were  the  best  in  Namur,  and  hii 
prices  the  most  reasonaUe.  Happy, 
happy  Le  Blond ! — ^But,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  eSbrts  were  not  so  prosper- 
ous in  respect  to  the  Italian  gramnnr. 
It  was  a  wearisome  employment ;  and 
besides  this,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  encountered  another  ob^ade  to 
Ins  studies. 


THE  0B8TACLB* 


One  warm  stnnmer  day,  as  he  went 
into  the  garden  with  the  Italian  gram- 
mar in  nis  hand,  and  was  ab^  to 
enter  the  jasmin  bower,  he  perceived 
that  it  wasalready  occupied.  A  young 
lady  aat  there,  bunly  intuit  upon  a 


book.  She  was  apparently  not  man 
than  eighteen — graceful  as  a  I^f^-in 
short,  a  maiden  meh  as  Le  Bkma  hsd 
never  seen  in  Us  life.  For  it  was  not 
an  every-day  sifffatr^that  tiiroat  of 
thoM  cbedu  of  iom^ 
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fjamog  lips,  and  roimd  the  stately 
bead,  tboee  raven  tresses  waving  in  a 
doud  that  might  have  formed  a  por- 
tioo  of  the  ^updon  daikness.  Le 
Bknd  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bower  abashed  and  thundeistruck. 
No  kas  astonished  was  the  beautiful 
rtiai^ger  at  the  approach  of  Le  Blond, 
who  appeared  to  her  like  a  being  firom 
another  wodd.  She  seemed,  indeed, 
nev^  to  have  gazed  on  a  Le  Blond 
bdbre.  In  the  agitation  of  the  nK>- 
ment  she  bowed  to  him,  and  he  nearly 
eurtned  to  her,  and  both  begged  par- 
don a  thousand  times,  without  being 
oftoded  with  each  other  in  the  least 
degree.  At  last  a  conversation  was 
eommenced ;  the  beauty  carried  it  on 
vitfa  wonderful  fluency,  but  without 
much  benefit  to  Le  Blond ;  lor,  in 
tiie  first  place,  diat  individual's  soul 
waasituated  more  in  his  eyes  than  his 
ean;  and  in  the  second  place,  her 
h^ich  was  nearljr  unintdllgible,  and 
ttnibiv  mixed  with  Italian  idioms. 
Bat  tbey  made  out  they  were  neigh- 
booB.  The  ffarden  that  joined  the 
fcot  of  Le  Bknd's  belong^  to  the 
great  house,  whose  front  looked  to- 
vuds  the  street  of  St  Fiacre;  the 
aid  iftreet  of  St.  Fiacre  bein^  parallel 
with  that  in  which  Le  Bltmd  resided. 
Ub  had  come  to  learn  Italian ;  she 
with  a  French  grammar — for  sbe  had 
co^  been  three  months  arrived  from 
Ital]r,  and  was  anxious  to  acquire  the 
IVoich  as  quickly  as  possible.  While 
they  were  engaged  in  this  mutual  ex- 
pboatioQ,  which  was^  indeed,  a  some- 
viat  tedious  process — ^for  signs  and 
^titndea  had  to  assist  in  the  transla- 
tiaiof  Italian  into  French,  and  French 
oto  Italian — a  female  voice  was  heard 
caffiog  the  name  Jacquelioe !  Here- 
^  Jacqueline  rapioly  took  leave, 
1^  the  grammar  bom  the  table, 
ud  disapfwared.  Le  Blond  stood 
J^eariy  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  was 
Kwc^  aware  of  what  had  passed. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  bench  she 
wd  left— be  dreamed — ^he  raved  as  if 
^oeated,  and  was  profuse  in  com- 
^i^taiy  speeches  to  the  vanished 
^^uity,  as  if  she  were  stfll  before  him. 
Apd  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  cmrsed 
^  an  his  heart  Us  ignorance  of  Ital- 
^  and  swore  by  alfthe  saints  to  de- 
'^e  hhneeif  to  the  study  of  the  gram- 
Btt^tfaat  ha  mi^  Idl  his  Bfii^bonr 
•^  was  not  exactly  cert^  what 
But  wben  he  seized  ihe  grammar,  he 
^^XUT.  32 
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perceived  that  the  book  was  not  the 
same — it  was  a  French  one.  In  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  Jacqueline 
had  taken  his  Italian  rudiments,  and 
left  her  own.  He  scarcely  ventured 
to  touch  the  holy  leaves  that  had  been 
consecrated  by  her  fingers,  and  lament- 
ed his  fiite  in  being  only  JuHus  Le 
Blond,  and  not  the  enviable  Italian 
granmiar  that  Jacoueline  had  carried 
away  with  her.  He  ^  did  not  recover 
himself  the  whole  day;  but  when 
there  were  no  customers  in  his  shop, 
he  sat  in  the  little  back  parlour  and 
gazed  at  the  jasmine  bower,  and  the 
great  house  bi^ond  it  that  it  belonged 
ta  It  was  only  towards  the  evening 
that  the  thou^t  struck  him  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  go  and  restore  the 
volume,  and  by  way  of  insuring  its 
safe  dehvery,  to  give  it  to  his  lovely 
neighbour  with  his  own  hand.  He 
set  ofiTon  the  instant,  and  had  very  soon 
hurried  through  the  cross  alley  and 
reached  the  street  of  St.  I^acre.  The 
great  house  was  soon  discovered.  On 
9ie  ground-floor  was  a  merchant's 
shop,  and  there,  in  great  letters  on  a 
black  board,  he  read,  "Mesdemoi- 
seDes  Buonvicini,  mantuamakers  ftom 
Milan." 

Thus  &r  all  was  well ;  but  all  of  a. 
sudden  a  sort  (^  fiuling  oi  nerve  got 
possession  of  him;  he  went  past  the 
palace,  for  a  palace  it  really  was,  the 
Wilde  length  of  the  street ;  and  only 
recovered  his  courage   when  he  had 

ft  to  some  distance.  *«  Wl^  shouldn't 
jgo  inl"  he  thought;  1  am  not 
gomg  to  do  any  hann."  He  turned 
round,  but  with  every  step  that  he 
made  towards  the  palace  his  nervous- 
ness increased.  **  What  will  she  say 
when  she  sees  me  with  the  grammar  ? 
Won't  she  consider  me  a  pusbinfi^ 
impertinent  fool  1  Couldn't  I  wait  tul 
she  asked  me  for  the  book  herself? 
And  which  of  the  sisters  Buonvicini 
is  Jacqueline  1  Who  can  tell  whether 
^e  is  at  home  ?  And  besides,  wouldn't 
it  be  giving  up  the  grammar,  the  only 
chance  I  have  of  ever  seeing  her 
again?"  In  the  midst  of  these  rurai- 
nations  he  was  long  past  the  palace 
on  the  other  side;  out  with  every 
step  his  anxiety  to  call  upon  Jacques 
line  grew  stronger.  Agam  and  again 
he  returned,  and  always  lost  Imrt 
at  the  door.  At  last,'  whra  he  had 
wearied  himself  with  his  wanderings 
up  the  street  and  down  the  street,  \» 
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&irly  put  the  grammer  into  his  pocket,    want  of  impudence— to  liig  lit^  back 
and  beto(^  himself— grumbling  at  his   parlour  agam. 


THE  MISTAKE. 


The  good  and  modest  Le  Blond 
mxm  discovered  some  gleams  of  com- 
fort in  his  distress.  The  French 
grammar  he  laid  safely  under  lock  and 
key,  as  a  pledge  of  its  bringing  him 
to  another  interview  with  the  owner. 
We  cannot  maintain  that  he  enjoyed 
his  supper  on  that  night,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  people  can  Uve 
very  well  upon  air ;  and  indeed,  build 
stately  castles  on  the  same  unsubstan- 
tial foundation.  For  instance,  Le 
Blond  was  delighted  beyond  measure 
that  the  beaut^  Jacqueline  was  of 
no  higher  rank  than  a  milliner, — it 
fitted  so  admirablv  to  his  own  trade  in 
laces  and  silks.  His  plans  were  innu- 
merable, and  one  of  the  most  fixed  of 
them  was,  to  make  the  captivating 
Mademoiselle  Buonvicini,  with  al 
convenient  ^roedition,  into  Mademe 
Le  Blond.  The  only  question  was, 
how  such  an  an^el  was  to  be  wont 
These  plans,  and  even  this  last  one, 
were  admirably  well  laid  with  but  one 
error  in  them,  and  that  was,  that  Jac- 
queline resided  indeed  in  the  palace, 
but,  alas  I  alas !  not  on  the  ground 
floor.  She  was  no  connection  of  the 
sisters  Buonvicini,  but  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  French  general  De 
Fano,  who  had  received  some  wounds 
at  the  seige  of  Namur,  and  had  re- 
mained to  have  them  cured.  The 
good  laceman — ^who  had  entirely  ac- 
commodated himself  to  his  situation, 
and  in  consequence  of  his  mother's 
advice,  entirebr  fbigotten  the  former 
rank  of  his  &ther — would  never  have 
vmitured  on  such  an  undertaking  as  to 
lav  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Grand  Mdbarque's  most 
&mouB  generals.  Poor  Juhus  was  no 
politician,  and  had  never  even  heard 
of  General  De  Fano's  name.  Jacque- 
hne,  on  the  other  hand — ^for  idnce  we 
have  told  the  secrets  of  one  of  the 
parties,  we  may  as  weH  be   equally 


communicative  about  the  othei^ac- 
queline  had  left  the  jasmine  bower,  in 
scarc^y  an  inferior  state  of  bewilder- 
mentr-Hshe  could  not  drive  Le  Blood 
out  of  her  memory,  and  in  giris  of 
eighteen  the  seat  of  the  memory  is  the 
h^rt  Now  the  image  of  a  Le  Blood 
in  the  heart  is  not  unattended  with 
danger  to  giris  even  a  year  or  two 
older  than  Jacqueline.  She  was 
anxious  to  know  who  he  was ;  but  as 
to  making  any  inc[uiry  that  mig^ 
lead  to  tl^  supposition  that  she  took 
any  interest  m  the  matter,  such  a 
thinff  never  entered  her  head.  She 
trie^  therefore,  to  attam  the  informs^ 
tion  p  a  roundabout  sort  of  a  way, 
and  discovered  that  the  great  house  to 
which  the  jasmine  bower  belonged, 
was  inhabited  by  my  Lord  the  rasi- 
dent  How  then  was  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  Le  Blood  was  one  of  hk 
sonsi 

She  had  soon  perceived  the  exchange 
that  had  happened  of  their  granmiais ; 
by  a  paper  mark  at  the  place,  she 
saw  that  his  lesson  had  stopt  short  at 
the  conjugation  of  lo  amo;  a  verb 
which  she  was  quite  able  to  translate 
into  the  French  J'aime.  But  some- 
how, on  this  occasicm,  the  translatioa 
was  accompanied  with  some  odd  sorts 
of  feelings,  for  which  she  could  not 
exactly  account ;  and  more  than  once 
she  went  into  the  apartment  of  her 
dressing-maid,  whose  wmdow  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  jasmine  bower. 
Every  morning  as  soon  as  the  son  rose, 
both  the  young  people  kept  constant^ 
looking  tow8^  the  arbour ;  one 
watched  for  the  other's  appearance, 
only  that  they  might  restcure  tne  gram- 
mars ;  but  as  neither  of  them  liked  to 
be  the  first  to  go,  three  days  were 
wasted  in  useless  expectatioo.  Jac- 
queline was  veiT  r^ess,  and  Le 
Blond  nearly  died  of  anxiety. 


THE  LS880N8. 


At  last,  on  the  fourth  vafXTsag^  just   Blond  determined  to  visit  the 
as  the  sun  was  rismg,  the  baslmil  Le   bower.    And  as  he  went  to  t 
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dowyheeaw  a  figure  in  white  wander- 
iD^  in  the  raflHn^s  garden.  With  the 
qieed  of  lightning  hd  rushed  forth,  the 
grammar  under  his  arm,  and  pretend- 
ed to  be  busy  examining  his  flowers ; 
keeping  his  eye  however  attentively 
fixed  on  the  movements  of  the  living 
flower  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge. 
She  apiRoached  the  arbour,— 3ie 
wa&ed  towards  it  at  the  same  time. 
Heavens !  how  both  began  to  blush 
as  they  mutuafly  riiowed  the  bacrowed 
Tolmnes !— at  last  however  the  e3q>la- 
oation  was  made,  and  the  ezchsmge 
e^ted.  When  once  the  conversa- 
tioD  was  commenced,  it  seemed  to  flow 
aoie  n^uraUy  4hdui  either  of  them 
eoald  have  expected.  Jacqueline  com- 
dained  of  the  difficulty  of  French ; 
Le  Bkod  of  the  tediousness  of  Ita* 
lian.  The  ccnnplaints  of  each  raised 
in  the  other  the  tenderest  emotions  of 
pity;  and  nothing  in  the  world  could 
be  more  natural  uiui  the  ofl^  to  be  of 
aaaiitance  to  each  other  in  thar  stu- 
diea—tbey  resolved  to  dedicate  the 
iint  boor  after  sunrise  to  this  inrstem 
of  mntoal  instruction— lonff  he/kxe 
Pestakzzi  was  born — and  thev  fixed 
QD  the  boor  of  prime,  probably  be- 
cause in  both  grammars  was  the  pro- 
vsfa, 

"  The  mominff  boar 
Brings  golden  dower." 

It  was  wonderfiil  what  a  charming 
Khodroom  they  made  of  the  jasmine 
nlMMir.  The  commencement  was  made 
that  very  hour.  They  sat  down  be- 
■de  each  other  od  the  bench,  and  took 
the  grainmar  in  hand  with  the  most 
>tia£oQ8  intentions  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps indeed  they  might  have  made 
onre  progress  ih  the  language,  if  they 
had  not  sat  quite  so  cloee.  Por  when 
by  any  accident,  Le  Blond  was  touched 
I7  Jacqueline's  arm;  or,  if  in  the 
nnrning  breeze,  one  of  her  curls  was 
waved  against  his  cheek,  a  sort  of 
"hodder  passed  through  him ;  he  forgot 
the  art  of  speaking  either  in  his  own 
language  <h>  any  oOier ;  and  appeared, 
poor  fmbw,  to  be  labouring  under  a 
^ifficol^  of  In^eathing  ;  or,  when  Jac- 
qoeline^s  hand,  in  pointinff  out  the 
piftce,  came  in  ctmtact  with  uiat  of  her 
popil,  an  of  a  sudden  she  lost  the 
power  of  distinguishing  a  single  syl- 
^hle,  tbou^  on  ouer  occasions 
having  no  canse  to  complain  of  blind- 
oees.  But  to  be  sure  not  much  can 
he  expected  in  a  first  lesscxi,  so  they 
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kMked  forward  to  makmg  i^ter 
progress  in  the  second.  And  mdeed 
the  studious  propensities  d  the  young 
pe<H>le  were  most  exemplary.  In  spite 
of  tne  earliness  of  the  hour,  neither  of 
them  was  ever  one  instant  behind  the 
appointed  time ;.  yet  it  might  be  in 
consequence  of  this  over  zeal  that 
their  attention  occasionally  flagged, 
and  Jacqueline  heraelf  occasioiULOy 
laid  her  forefinger  on  the  lower  line, 
instead  of  the  ip)er.  On  those  occa- 
sioDs  it  was  of  course  necessary  fixr 
the  attentive  pupfl  to  set  her  right; 
and  on  taking  her  hand  in  his  for  this 
purpose,  it  not  unfi^uentlv  happened, 
that  neither  of  them  could  recollect 
whether  it  was  the  uj^rline  or  the 
lower  one  they  had  been  reading;  and 
so  sometimes  for  five  minutes  at  a 
time,  both  of  them  sat  without  sayinff 
a  syllable,  in  the  aforesaid  attitude,  and 
gazing  most  strenuouslv  on  the  book 
whose  lines  neither  of  them  could  per- 
ceive a  word  of. 

In  the  third  leawn  therefcnre  it  was 
indispensable  to  p  over  again  the  two 
former  ones ;  vduch  owing  to  these  nn» 
av<ndable  circumstances  had  almost 
slipt  from  their  memories;  and,  by 
way  of  bringing  things  into  regular 
OTder,  it  was  r^ved  that  Jac^ uelme 
should  be  the  teacher  one  day  m  Ita- 
lian,  and  he  the  next  in  French.  Le 
Blond  coofossed  that  he  had  stuck  at 
the  verb  ««Ioamo,^  and  begged  the 
teacher  to  hear  him  say  off  the  book 
all  of  it  that  he  knew.  As  she  felt 
consdouB  that  her  own  progress  in  the 
Frem^  vras  nota  whit  more  advancedf 
she  felt  the  less  wonder  at  his  igno- 
rance. Matters  were  now  arrai^^ 
for  a  serious  lesson.  The  books  were 
closed ;  uid  in  case  of  aiw  recurrence 
of  the  strange  sensations  he  had  expe- 
rienced when  accidentalhr  touched  by 
Jacquehne's  hand,  Le  Blond  thought 
it  letter  to  take  hold  of  it  at  once,  and 
keep  it  close  prisoner  in  his  own.  A 
tremor  ran  through  the  captive  thus 
laid  hold  o(  which  luckily  escaped  the 
captor*s  observation,  as  at  that  moment 
he  was  kibourinff  under  a  very  similar 
fit  of  agitation  himsell  After  a  long 
silence,  which  however  neither  of  them 
seemed  to  consider  tedious,  Lo  Blond 
commenced  his  lesson — 

**  Present  time,  *lo  ame.*  " 

It  was  fortunate  he  had  to  wait  for 
the  translation,  for  one  other  syllable  he 
found  it  impossible  to  utter. 

Jacqueline   sank   her  eyes  to   the 
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groond,  and  felt  that  her  cheeks  were 
(flowing  like  peony  roses,  witbont  hav- 
mg  the  remotest  idea  of  the  cauee,  as 
she  rendered  his  Italian  into  French. 

•*raime,"Ilove. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  gained 
strength  enough  to  go  on  to  the  second 
person. 

••Tuame.** 

She  sighed,  and  actoally  bhidied 
again,  as  she  responded — 

**Tu  aimes,"  thou  kivest 

He  continued — and  involuntarilj  as 
it  were,  lifted  her  trembling  hand  to  his 
hearL 

«*  E^  ama,"  he  loyes. 

**  D  aime,"  she  muttered  in  answer, 
and  lifted  her  eyes  shyly  to  his  fince. 

He  still  held  her  liand  pressed  to  his 
bosom,  and  foigetting  his  Italian  entire- 
ly, continued  in  his  own  language. 

•*  Nous  aimans,"  we  love. 

••No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  teacher, 
•«  you  must  say  it  in  Italian.'' 

He  k)oked  into  her  beautiful  black 
eyes  and  repeated  what  he  had  said  he- 
five. 

••  Nous  aimons,**  we  love. 

But  looking  into  such  eyes  is  no 
great  help  to  one's  progien.    So  Jac 
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(jueline  unconsciously  went  on,  and  eaid 
in  the  same  tone  as  lier  schdar— *«  Noob 
aimons,"  we  love ;  but  suddenly  she 
corrected  herself  and  said  the  leaBOO 
was  in  done. 

•t  But  it  is  no  sin  to  be  slow  in  lean- 
ing grammar,"  whispered  Le  Blood, 
aiKi raised  the  hand  to  hislips.  To  8Dch 
a  truism  as  that  it  was  nnposmble  to 
reply — and  yet  she  appeared  uneasy; 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  slow  pro- 
gress they  made  in  parsing ;  but  after  a 
somewhat  embarrassing  pause,  they  a- 
multaneously  returned  to  their  lessoo, 
and  whispered  at  the  same  momeDt,  as 
if  in  concord — 

**  Nous  aim(»s,"  we  love. 

This  was  the  whole  extent  of  timr 
progress  that  day ;  yet  both  ftndeH 
they  had  learned  a  great  deal ;  for  the 
hearts  of  those  young  and  innocent  be- 
in^  had  learned  a  language  that  was 
neither  French  nor  Italian ;  but  mon 
mtellim*ble  than  either,  more  moncal 
than  &e  Tuscan ;  mxxe  graceful  thu 
the  French.  Two  hours  passed  in  this 
lesedn ;  and  when  at  last  they  fomH 
they  had  to  part,  neither  of  them  could 
be  persuaded  it  had  lasted  twenty  mi- 
nutes. 
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IVom  day  to  day  their  studiousnest 
mcreased ;  and  it  may  be  remarked, 
as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  certain 
new  theories  in  the  art  erf  teaching, 
that  they  soon  acquired  a  power  of 
carrying  on  a  conversation  without 
having  committed  to  memory  a  single 
rule  of  grammar.  Le  Blonde  all  this 
time  was  deejdy  in  love  with  the  man- 
tua-ja:iaker  from  Milan — Jacqueline 
with  the  son  of  the  President  of  the 
Sovereign  Court.  But  at  last  when 
they  discovered  theu*  mistake  it  made 
no  difference,  except  that  it  infused 
into  the  cup  where  Love  had  brimmed 
before,  a  bitter  drop  of  foar  and  disap- 
pomtment  But  this  bitter  drop  seem- 
ed  by  some  chemical  transmutation,  of 
which  they  poor  souls  were  ignorant, 
to  increase  the  strengdi  of  the 
contents  of  the  aforesaid  cup  a  hun- 
dred-fold. 

•♦  Tis  true,"  sighed  Le  Blond,  •«  that 
by  birth  I  am  a  gentleman ;  I  orJy  wish 
I  were  rich!" 

••And  I,"  sighed  Jacqueline,  «*ah!l 
only  wish  I  were  poor !" 

And  now,  as  if  to  increase  their 


miseiy,  winter  came  on  apooe,  and 
stript  the  jasmine  bower  of  its  leaves, 
and  shed  showers  of  snow  upa 
the  ground,  tiiat  left  every  foot-pnnl 
shamefully  distinct  Their  meetm 
were  now  more  rare,  and  <m^JJ* 
place  at  church,  or  in  some  appointed 
street ;  and  then  only  for  a  moment. 
But  even  these  meetings  were  eome- 
thing;  and  spring  they  tbooght, 
wocM  bring  its  leaves  again  to  tiic 
bower.  In  the  mean-time  deep  were 
tiie  mutual  protestations  of  love  and 
fidelity,  but  no  less  deep  were  the  ap- 
prehensions of  them  both  that  these 
protestations  were  vain.  One  ^y 
Le  Blond  sat,  immersed  in  melancboly 
forebodings,  in  one  of  the  principal 
co^eroomsofthe  city;  but  the  wm^ 
though  the  best  of  the  vintage  o^ 
Champagne,  had  no  eflfect  upon  W 
spirits.  It  was  eight  days  «nce  he 
had  seen  Jacqueline ;  and  aD  this  time 
she  was  going  out  to  balls  and  parti6« 
among  the  chief  people  of  the  town- 
ay,  at  that  moment  was  g'^^JJ? 
assembly  in  the  bouse  of  the  Presided* 
but  two  flights   of  stairs  above  W 
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fanniUe  wuehomel  He  had  nahed 
oat  to  avoid  the  revebr,  and  fly  from 
iiB  own  miserable  toougbts.  Near 
him  sat  a  gentleman  in  a  grey  nding- 
eoatr—a  man  of  middle  age,  calm  and 
■leoL  He  looked  at  Le  Bloiid,  and 
piedflped  him  in  a  glass  of  Pontac 

**Uave  I  not  the  honour  of  q[>eak- 
m^  to  Monsieur  Le  Blond  V*  he  in- 
<)uired. 

Le  Blond  looked  at  him  closely,  and 
recognised  him,  bv  a  deep  scar  upon 
iuB  left  chdek,  to  be  a  g^Ueman  he 
had  seen  frequently  gazmg  upon  him 
ia  the  last  two  days :  once  he  had 
come  into  his  shop  and  bought  some- 
thing;  then  he  had  beset  him  on  the 
ilraet;  then  at  church ;  then  kept  con- 
sUntly  promenadinff  in  front  of  his 
door;  and  now  had  iSdreesed  him  here. 

There  was  something  repulsive  in 
the  stranger's  appearance;  alongha;- 
fud  countenance,  and  eyes  that  glow- 
ed like  flame.    Le  Blond  answered  his 


**  Von  don't  seem  in  good  qnritsl" 
coDtinQed  the  stranger. 

**  Pfechaps  so,  sir,'^  replied  Le  Bkmd ; 
*ooe  isn't  merry  at  all  hours." 

«« Drink !"  said  the  stranger. 

^'That  has  no  eflibct,"  answered  the 
other,  despQodii^^ly. 

**faideedl  I  am  distressed  to  hear 
it  b  there  any  thing  I  can  do  to 
wveyour 

"I  can't  say." 

^Try  me,''  rejoined  the  stranger; 
*yoa  intersst  me  deeply,  yoong  man, 


^more  deeply  than  yon  tiunk.  You 
4on't  know  me ;  but  let  us  become  ac- 
<iuainted.  I  am  siffe  I  can  help  you, 
if  you  will  only  give  me  your  confi- 
dence." 

♦*  You  are  very  good,"  sighed  Le 
Blond,  and  shook  his  head. 

M  Has  any  one  injured  you  1" 

**  By  no  means." 

•«  Or  a  lover's  quarrel  f 

*^  No,  no,  no  quarrel !" 

•«  Or  do  you  want  money  1  I  can 
help  you  to  as  much  as  you  want." 

Le  Blond  looked  asUMiished  into  the 
long  yellow  fa^ce  of  the  okl  man. 

♦♦Say  the  word*"  he  went  on; 
♦♦  how  much  ?  Two  or  three  thousand 
livres  1  You  are  in  luck's  way,  my 
fiiend,  and  may  be  the  richest  man  in 
Namur." 

•♦Howl" 

♦♦That  I  win  t^ yon  whenever  you 
wish  to  be  so." 

*♦  Who  wouldn't  wish  to  be  rich  1" 
inquired  Le  Blond,  with  a  &int  smile. 

♦♦Good,"  said  the  stranger;  ♦♦but 
we  must  leave  this  place,  where  so 
many  eyes  may  be  imon  us.  I  am  a 
stranger  in  Namur.  Will  you  accom- 
pany me  to  my  hotel,  and  do  me  the 
honour  to  sup  with  me  to-night  1" 

Le  Bkmd  k)oked  distrustfully  at  the 
stranger;  but  when  he  recollected 
tiiat  Jacoueline  was,  perhaps,  at  that 
moment  uancing  above  his  smaD  back 
pariour,  he  reeolved  to  accept  the 
mvitatioD  for  the  sake  o(  a  little 
amusement 


TBS  TREABI7RE. 


The  stranger  occupied  two  or  three 
qifendid  apartments  in  the  hotel;— a 
<^0QpIe  of  servants  flew  at  his  bidding 
to  prepare  a  supper.  Le  Blond  was 
wooderstruck  at  aB  he  saw;  for  he 
perceived  that  the  stranger  in  the  grey 
nding.<:oat  must  be  a  man  of  great 
weaUh,  who  might  have  his  choice  of 
finer  company  than  that  of  a  humble 


**  With  whom  have  I  the  honour  to 
ber  inquired  the  young  man  mo- 
desth. 

**UaIl  me  only  Abnbeker,**  an- 
swered the  other;  ♦♦by birth  lam  a 
Chaldean." 

''My  stars !^a  Chaldean!  How 
c^xnejoo  intp  our  parts,  so  far  from 


♦♦  My  course  has  happened  to  bring 
me  here.  Partly  ennui,  and  partly  a 
thirst  of  knowledge  to  regulate  my  mo- 
tions. I  have  Uioughts  of  {(oing  to 
Iceland  as  soon  as  the  spring  is  a  Bttle 
advanced." 

♦♦'To  Iceland  ? — and  is  it  long  since 
you  left  Asia?" 

The  Chaldean  appeared  to  consider 
for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  ♦♦  I  think 
in  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  it 
will  be  a  hun£^  and  twenty-two 
years  since  I  left  home." 

♦♦  My  God !"  exclaimed  Le  Blcmd, 
♦«a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years. 
And  how  many  yeans  dd  are  you, 
sirl" 

♦♦lliree  himdred  and  twelve  years 
fen." 
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"Three  hundred**—^  cried  Le 
Blond. 

•*  — ^And  twelve  years  last  montb," 
calmly  repeated  the  stranger.  ^  I 
perceive  you  are  a  little  surprised — 
vou  think,  perhaps,  I  am  quizzing  you ; 
but  when  you  know  me  a  little  better 
you  win  think  &r  otherwise.  But 
think  just  what  you  like ;  and  never 
trust  to  any  man's  aooitts,  but  to  his 
aetionsJ'^ 

Le  Blond  thought  it  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary, but  resolved  to  let  the  old 
Mndeman  go  on  with  his  hoax,  being 
aetermined  not  to  be  taken  in. 

The  servants  announced  supper,  and 
when  Abubeker  and  Le  Blond  had 
taken  their  seats  at  the  s[dendid  table, 
which  was  covered  with  the  richest 
wines  and  dishes,  and  were  left  again 
alone, — 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Chaldean,  gaily,  *«  throw  aside  aH 
troublesome  thoughts  for  a  little; — 
fill  up  a  good  bumper,  and  tell  me 
all  your  distresses  m  the  same  open 
frmiliar  way  I  have  spoken  to  you." 

Le  Blond  tock  the  advice  as  regard- 
ed the  bumper,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  feast  was  lively  and  amused. 
The  Chaldean  exerted  himself  for  his 
entertainment,  but,  in  spite  of  aH  his 
eflSuts,  he  coidd  not  penetrate  the  •«  se- 
cret sorrow"  of  his  guest  Le  Blond 
was  very  incredaloas,  and  couldnt 
knng  hiinself  to  swallow  all  the  won- 
^srml  nairativeB  given  by  Abubeker 
of  his  adventures  by  sea  and  land. 

**Yes»  yes,  my  good  friend,"  he 
said  at  last,  oflfended  at  the  old  fellow's 
exaggerations,  "yoa  tdl  your  mar- 
vds  very  well,  but  do  you  fancy  thsA 
any  sensible  man  would  believe  a 
word  of  them?" 

**  It  makes  no  difference  to  me," 
repKed  the  other,  **  whether  you  be- 
lieve me  or  not;  the  loss  is  yours. 
But  you  may  easily  convince  yourself 
that  my  studies  have  been  pretty 
deep.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  necro- 
mancy 1" 

*«  To  be  sure,  but  never  believed  in 
it  It  is  a  science  that  depends  en- 
tirely  on   cheating    and    sleight   of 

"Likely  enough,  among  you  un- 
ikilfiil  Europeans.  It  is  very  diflbr- 
ont,  I  assure  you,  in  Chaldea." 

«•  Win  you  let  me  see  a  turn  of  your 
artl"  inquired  lie  JKond,  with  a  dis- 
^uoftdsmQe." 


"I  make  no  turns,  as  you  eaB  it,  of 
my  art,  but  this  I  can  teU  you,  young 
man,  the  lines  of  your  fece  inform  me 
you  will  be  rich  and  fortunate.  T^ 
me  your  exact  positbn — you  will  find 
my  assistance  no  afi^r  of  legerde- 
main. For  ezami^  are  you  m  any 
mercantile  difficulty?  Do  you  need 
money  1" 

Le  Blond  lau£fhed,  and  said,  to  tej 
him,  **  Perhaps  I  am ;  what  then?" 

*«  Ah !  why  did  you  keep  this  fhxm 
me  so  long  ?  You  should  have  told  me 
so  at  finit  You  are  decreed  to  lift  a 
treasure  that  lies  hidden  under  the 
ruins  of  Valerien  des  Anges." 

•*  A  treasure?" 

"  Ay,  and  a  great  one." 

«« Why  don't  you  lift  it  for  yonrsel( 
Master  Abubeker?" 

M  Because  it  is  not  my  &te;  andi 
besides,  I  don't  reqiHre  it" 

"Whenshoiddlfiftit?" 

^  As  soon  as  you  can  nnke  the  jour- 
ney." 

•^  Does  it  need  no  previous  prepar- 
ations ?" 

•♦Not the  least" 

Le  Blond  was  somewhat  startled  by 
the  dry  manuCT  of  the  Chaldean,  bnt 
stin  believed  he  was  amusing  himself 
with  trying  to  cram  him. 

*«  Veiy  well.  Master  Abubeker,"  be 
said,  M I  will  put  you  to  the  test  To- 
mcMTOw  morning  1  have  a  bill  of  ex- 
change to  answer  for  ^e  thousand 
livres;  if  this  matter  is  so  certain,  as 
you  say,  3rou  will  perhaps  advance  me 
that  .sum,  and  I  will  ttithfully  repay 
it  when  we  dig  up  the  treasure." 

Le  Blond,  as  be  said  this,  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  Chaldean  to  enjc^  his 
confusion;  but  that  individual  never 
altered  a  muscle  of  his  features,  and 
only  said  quietly,  *'  You  shall  have  it, 
my  friend."  He  then  turned  the  con- 
versation into  its  former  channel  about 
his  own  wonderful  adventures. 

About  midnight  Le  Blond  rose  to 
depart;  but  out  of  delicacy  to  the 
feelings  of  the  impostor,  he  made  no 
mention  of  the  ^ve  thousand  livres  he 
had  promised.  Moreover,  his  story  of 
the  bill  of  exchamge  was  an  inventioo 
of  the  moment,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
dd  man's  rigmarole  stories  abo«it  his 
achievements.  But  Abubeker,  retir- 
ing  fOT  a  few  minutes  to  another  room, 
brocttht  with  him  four  sacks  oi  money, 
and  laid  them  aa  the  table.  He  then 
ordered  an  attendant  to  acoompaiiy 
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Le  Blond  hoBM,  and  carry 
thegQldtofaiB  house.  Le  BkndwM 
tflQoifibed;  he  thanked  the  old  man 
eoorteoua^  and  went  off     The  ser^ 


▼ant  accompanied  him  to  his  dweHinff, 
and  having  delivered  the  sacks  to  iSd 
amazed  domestic  who  opened  the  door^ 
di8a[^)eared  without  saving  a  word. 


THB  JOUSKET  TO  VALSRIIR  BBS  AMOSS. 


This  inddenC,  as  may  easily  be  sop- 
nsed,  interfered  considerablir  with 
maeur  Le  Bk>nd'8  sleep.  He  be- 
eu  to  believe  the  most  unbehetable 
tiunffB  in  the  worid.  When  he  awak- 
ened  next  morning  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  Chaldean,  as  it  used  to  be 
d  Jacqueline.  ^  But  with  the  morn- 
ing caun  reflection  came,"  and  he  felt 
pemiaded  the  old  man  had  filled  the 
ocks  with  sand — for  he  had  not  as  yet 
opened  them— and  as  the  suspicioii 
dOBsedhim,  he  sprang  out  of  bed  in  a 
horrible  rage,  and  rushed  to  the  money- 
hm ;  but  great  was  his  astonishment 
UM  we  may  add  bis  gratification  no 
kn,  to  find  that  no  earn  was  the  con- 
tents, but  m  each  of  the  bags  fifty 
LoaiB  d'or,  new  and  riiining  as  if  that 
Bomentfrom  the  mint 

**Foived  to  a  certeinty!*'  was  his 
hali^u&le  exdanaation,  as  be  bur- 
ned fiv  the  scales.  But  the  we^g[fat 
was  oonecX,  to  the  fraction  of  a  grain, 
the  soond  dear  as  belUnetal,  aiu  the 
hoDoor  and  integrity  of  Abubeker  as 
■disputable  as  Uie  bdiness  of  Baint 
Uodule.  The  poor  young  man  was 
fnefoustyto  be  pitied;  one  after  an- 
other his  fecoltjes  stood  still ;  and  in 
this  interrej^um  of  the  reason,  the 
existence  of  the  treasure  at  Valerien 
te  Anges  established  itself  as  one  of 
the  best  authenticated  events  in  his- 
tarr,  whether  sacred  or  profieme. 
Woat  object,  be  thought,  could  any 
laan  have  in  playing  a  trick  on  him 
at  BQch  an  incredible  expense.  Va^ue 
hopes  of  wealth  began  to  crowd  mto 
his  sod;  a  vision  of  claiming  the 
nakthat  he  inherited  firom  lus  rather, 
ttdofckuming  at  the  same  time  an- 
<Aher  object  dearer  to  his  unsophisti- 
oted  h»ut  than  the  rank  of  a  crowned 
^-  For  iaiupieline  was  the  aim 
>«  end  of  an  his  aspirations.  It  was 
«*  kng  before  he  betook  himself  to 

Abubeker,  detennined  to  be  a  little 
nore  communicative  with   him  than 

w  had  previouidy  been.      The   old 

■tt,  who  did  not  seem,  from  the  live- 
■ooi  of  bis  movements,  to  be  neaiiy 

we  bnodred  and  twelve  yeanof  age, 


received  him  in  die  friendliest  way 
pOBsibla 

*«Have  you  discounted  the  bifl?" 
he  inquired. 

Le  Bkmd  confessed  his  stratagem: 
and  after  many  apologies  for  it,  toM 
bim  he  was  now  going  to  let  him  into 
all  the  secrets  he  had.  And  this  he 
did.  He  toM  him  every  thing— the 
whole  story  of  the  jasmin  bower — 
the  lessons— the  mistake  about  the 
sisters  Buonvidni — the  love  of  Jac- 
queline—-the  pride  of  General  de  Fano 
— and  his  despair  of  ever  attaining 
the  hand  of  the  &ir  and  noble  lady. 

The  Chaldean  listened  with  great 
attention. 

*«  Friend,**  he  said,  after  a  long  fit 
of  thinking,  *«why  should  you  de- 
spair 1  iSt  the  treasure,  buy  a  noble 
estate,  and  present  yourself  to  the 
General  as  a  lord  of  acres.  He  will 
not  refuse  vou  his  daughter." 

**  Ah !  don*t  deceive  me  with  felse 
hopes  of  a  treasure." 

*•  What  interest  have  I  to  deceive 
you?"  replied  Abubeker  to  the  ;in- 
treaty  which  the  glistening  eye  and 
quivering  lip  of  the  young  man  showed 
to  proceed  from  the  deepest  recesses 
of  his  heart  «•  Deceive  you ! — No^ 
no,  my  good  friend — ^what  deceit 
there  has  been  has  proceeded  from 
yoursell  You  shonla  not  have  told 
me  that  story  about  the  bill  of  ex- 
change." Le  Blond  hung  down  his 
head  and  blushed  **'But  you  don't 
l&e  to  be  absent  firom  hbme  so  long, 
perhaps,  as  it  will  take  ^u  if  you  ac- 
cept tne  treasure  I  oflbr  you  t" 

«  What  havel  to  do  ff  I  gol"  m- 
quired  Le  Blond. 

"Set  your  house  in  ord^,"  an- 
swered Abubeker;  *«teQ  no  <xie  of 
what  has  passed  between  us ;  pretend 
that  you  must  be  absent  some  time  on 
business;  or  better  than  aO,  sell  off 
your  whole  concern,  root  and  branth, 
for  the  treasure  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  trade  or  profession  of  any 
kind.  If  not,  give  over  vourprq)etty 
to  tbe  care  of  some  fiieno." 

«« Shall  I  teOJacqoeline  about  it  r ' 
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••About  your  gomg  away  from 
}ioine»  and  your  certainty  of!  soon  be- 
ing in  a  condition  to  make  her  your 
own,  you  may  tell  her  without  the 
least  fear  of  disappointment  But 
breathe  not  a  syllable  of  Valerien  des 
Ang«»--breathe  not  a  syllable  of  the 
treasure.'* 
"  When  should  we  start  1" 
•«  In  three  days  I  leave  Namur." 
Le  Blond  promised  to  have  aU  his 
preparations  made  by  that  time; 
««for,"  as  he  thought  to  himself  when 
he  had  reached  his  back  parlour  once 
more,  •'what  have  I  to  hope  for  if 
Jacqueline  can't  be  mine  1  Better  to 
die^etter  to  do  any  thing.     There 


[Aug. 


can  be  no  hann  in  ttTing;  I  will  lift 
the  treasure." 

When  the  appointed  time  came 
every  thing  was  arranged ;  Jacqueline 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  his 
hopes,  and  parted  with  him  amid  vows 
of  eternal  constancy  and  bri^t  antici- 
pations ci  a  happy  meeting.  The  sbop 
was  dosed  and  locked,  wd  Le  Blood 
placed  himself  by  the  side  of  Abubeker 
m  a  handsome  travelling  cania^  and 
hurried  from  Namur  when  it  was 
pitch-dark  at  midnight  The  firat 
crack  of  the  postilions'  whips  sounded 
exactly  as  the  cathedral  clock  struck 
twelve. 


THE  LIFTINQ  OF  THE  TBBASUEE. 


The  Chaldean  remained  quite  un- 
changed; quite  as  big-speaking,  and 
cool  and  careless,  as  in  the  cofiee- 
room  at  Namur.  The  whole  day  was 
8|»ent  in  the  close  shut-up  cairiafi^, 
with  many  changes  of  horses.  The 
weather  was  dim  and  rainy;  they 
did  not  even  pause  for  refr^hments, 
but  ate  and  drank  in  the  carriage. 
In  the  evening  they  pulled  up  at  a 
solitary  hunting  lodge,  or  somethinfr 
of  that  kind,  in  the  middle  of  a  woo£ 
A  sort  of  yager,  in  a  handsome  but 
decayed  uniform,  received  the  travel- 
lers,  and  conducted  them  into  a  cham- 
ber whose  broken  windows,  repaired 
with  pneces  of  paper,  consorted  very 
well  with  the  tattered  remains  of  the 
once  splendid  tapestry  that  hung  from 
the  mUdewed  walls.  When  a  stove 
had  been  lighted  in  this  cheerless 
apartment,  the  Chaldean's  servants 
brought  in  wine  and  some  cold  provis- 
ions, while  the  yager  and  his  assist- 
ant spread  a  coi^ile  of  mattrasses  on 
the  floor. 

••Do  we  spend  the  night  here?" 
inquired  Le  Blond,  looking  round 
whh  a  disconsolate  air,  for  the  whole 
plaee  appeared  to  him  ••uncanny." 

••  Ten  steps  from  this  are  the  ruins 
of  Valerien  des  Anges.  At  midnight 
exactly — ^not  an  instant  before,  not  an 
instant  after — ^we  must  be  there.  Let 
us  dbink  a  little  here  in  the  meantime, 
and  warm  ourselves  at  the  fire." 

A  cold  shudder  passed  through  Le 
Blond.  AU  the  norrible  stones  he 
had  ever  heard  of  awful  apparitions 
thit  had  taken  pkce  at  the  lifting  of 


subterranean  treasures  occorred  to 
his  memory.  He  inquired  of  Abubeker 
if  they  were  likely  to  encounter  any 
thing  of  the  kind  ? 

The  Chaldean  shook  his  head  and 
laughed.  ••Nonsense!"  he  said* 
^^£re  you  afraid  of  old  women's 
tales?" 

Wine  and  conversatkm  made  them 
get  through  the  long  evening  veiy 
well;  but  Le  Blond  was  dreadfuOy 
&tigued,  partly  fraai  having  had  no 
sleep  the  mght  before,  and  partly  fijom 
the  labours  of  the  journey.  The  Chal- 
dean did  not  fail  in  many  extraordinary 
stories,  of  which  he  himself  was  usu- 
ally the  h&N)^  by  way  of  divwting  his 
comjmmicm. 

When  the  clock  struck  twelve,  AbiK 
beker  broke  off  in  the  middle  c^  an 
adventure,  and  when  he  observed  the 
extreme  sleepiness  of  Le  Blond,  be 
stood  in  front  of  him,  and  said,  in  a 
solemn  tone-» 

••You  have  not  deceived  me  with 
any  falsehood  ?  it  may  buiy  both  yon 
and  me  in  the  ruins." 

••I  assure  you  on  my  honoarv** 
replied  Le  Blond,  ••with  the  excep. 
tion  of  the  invention  about  the  bul 
which" 

••That  was  wronsv"  replied  the 
other,  ••  very  wrong.  But  ^rour  sleqs- 
ness  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance 
— not  to  mention  the  interesting  events 
I  was  telling  you  o^— awoke  my  sus- 
picion. I  have  met  with  cases  of  the 
kind  when  the  experimentalist  Mi  into 
a  trance  that  lasted  a  whole  month  the 
moment  he  had  found  the  tiettBure." 
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«•  Indeed  t— tint  wookl  be  fearful," 
repiied  Le  Bknd,  strmng  against  his 
somnolencj. 

««Not  at  an  fearful  to  the  sleeper,*' 
nid  the  Chaldean,  •«  while  the  trance 
hsts;  fbr  be  has  the  sweetest  possible 
dreams,  and  can  wish  fbrnothmg  bet- 
ter than  to  be  entranced  his  whole 
fifeCime.  Botwaiting  so  longforhis 
lecoveiy  was  a  miserable  bore  to  me ; 
and" 

**But  the  treasure  was  got  up  in 
^Rtec^aUthatl'*  asked  Le  Blood. 

Abubeker  looked  at  the  hour,  and 
motioned  to  Le  Bknd  to  be  silent,  and 
foBow.    He  hghteda  small  dark-lan- 
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tern,  and  went  down  a  few  stdpi.  Le 
Blond  fdlowed,  but  so  overcome  with 
sleep  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he 
Was  doing.  They  went  a  htde  way 
through  the  wood  till  they  came  to  a 
broken  down  wall.  The  Chaldean 
signed  with  his  finger  that  this  was 
the  situatiooof  the  treasure.  While 
he  took  out  a  book  and  besan  reading 
it  by  the  hght  of  the  daric-huitem,  Le 
Bkmd  sat  down  on  a  fk'a^[mentoftiie 
wan,  and  settled  himself^  to  repose. 
The  Chaldean  read  on,  and  Le  Blood, 
in  spite  of  the  nnportance  of  the  ad- 
venture of  which  he  was  the  henn  Ml 
very  unheraical]^  &st  asleep. 
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When  at  last  be  awoke  fhxnthis 
S-timed  deep,  it  was  full  dayU^ht— 
He  robbed  his  eyes.  He  was  lymg  in 
aqklendidbed,  in  the  mildtwihght  of 
green  silk  curtains.  He  drew  these 
nek,  and  perceived  that  he  was  in  a 
gotHeouB  room,  whose  walls  were  or- 
namented with  the  fbest  pictmos  ■ 
whose  subjects,  he  observed,  were  prm- 
^aOy  the  adiventures  of  Cupid  and 
odier  deities  who  owned  his  power— 
the  fbnnture  was  rich  beyond  descrip- 
tion. On  a  table  near  the  bed  was  an 
degant  vase,  filled  with  firesh^tber. 
ed  rases. 

Le  Blond  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
membering all  that  had  passed.  He 
bad  but  a  confused  recoDectioD  of  the 
itone  in  die  htmting  k)dge— the  tum- 
Med  down  wall — and  Abubeker  read- 
mgby  the  light  of  the  dark-lantenu-* 
Herusedhiniselfin  bed,  and  looked 
fcr  the  Chaldean. 

Atthenoisea  side  door  opened ;  a 
fktmberiain  in  rich  gold  Hveiy  came 
iO)  whfle  two  other  attendants  followed 
him  walking  noiselesBly  on  tiptoe,  and 
after  them  came  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  took  hold  of  Le  Blond's  wrist, 
^  afterwards  poured  out  some  medt- 
oineintoa  silver  spoon,  andoflhred  it 
to  the  patient 

"I  don*t  need  any  of  your  stn^** 
aidLe  Blood.  ••  If  it  weren't  that  I 
m  a  little  bewildered,  I  never  felt 
^wtterm  m^life. 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  uid 
nid,  Ml  beseech  your  Highness,  take 
^  one  spoonful ;  twiD  do  yon  good, 
1  aasnre  your  serene  h^faness." 

Monsieur  Le  Blond  stared  at  the 
dd  man  with  an  his  eyes,  and  putting 


aside  the  medicine^  inquired  fbr  Abu- 
beker. The  attendants  looked  at  each 
other,  and  it  was  evident  from  their 
&ces  they  considered  him  out  of  his 
mind.  At  last  the  phvsician  ventured 
to  inquire,  ^Whom  m)es  your  faifffa- 
ness  refer  to  by  the  name  of  AhuSe- 
kerr 

«*The  person  who  came  here  with 
me  last  nuj^t— the  Chaldean.** 

<•  Your  Hidmess  has  been  here  fer 
a  considerable  lime,  and  no  one  came 
with  you  but  yoor  UgteeM^s  wife,  bsr 
grace  the  ducness." 

•*  Wife !— duchess  f— -considerable 
time  !*'  ejaculated  the  amazed  youth ; 
**  I  beg  you  win  leave  off  fooling  me 
with  your  ridicidous  titles  about  duch- 
esses and  graces,  and  let  me  get  np^— 
Where  are  my  clothes?*' 

Tlie  phjTsician  and  servants  looked 
at  each  other  with  pitying  feces  at 
then*  master's  melanchdy  condition, 
andatlast  united  m  be^g;ing  him  to 
remain  tranquil  in  his  couch,  at  att 
events,  tin  diey  had  ohtamed  thecom- 
mandsofhis  lady  the  duchess.  One 
of  the  attendants  left  the  room  fbr  this 
perpoee.  Le  Blond  considered  the 
whole  party  insane,  or  the  whole  busi- 
ness a  tridc  of  the  Chaldean's.  He 
ariied  if  he  was  at  St  Valerien  des 
Angesi 

«•  Your  highness  win  your  hmithig 
castle  of  C&rmes,  as  retirement  is  re- 
commended for  the  recoveiy  of  your 
hifffaness's  health." 

The  emissary  now  returned  with  or- 
ders to  give  his  highness  his  clothes. 

M  Wm  your  grace  have  your  morn- 
ing robe,  or  the  uniform,  oryourhnnt- 
ing-suitf* 
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««No;  I  wantmydotbeBfltdl  you, 
and  be  done  witn  your  folly  about 
graces,  as  I  tdd  you  Wore." 

They  brought  him  clothes  of  the  fin- 
est stum  ;  a  coat  of  blue  dlk,  on  the 
left  breast  of  which  a  silyer  star  was 
fixed.  At  this  Le  Blond  lost  temper 
entirely.  He  demanded  his  own 
clothes  in  a  whiriwind  of  pasBion.^— 
The  attendants  trembled,  and  grew 
pale  as  death ;  the  physician  alone  had 
the  courage  to  entreat  him  to  moder- 
ate his  fury — ^it  inight  haye  the  wont 
eSectB  on  his  distemper.  LeBkmd 
haying  exhausted  himself  m  his  anser, 
yieldM  at  last  to  his  destiny,  aod  ho^ 
ed  to  discover  the  Chaldean  when  be 
was  dressed.  When  his  toilet  was 
completed,  break&st  was  brought  in, 
in  a  magnificent  china  sendee.  He 
ate  and  femk,  though  eyery  thing  was 
strange  and  wonderful  Such  qilen- 
dour  ne  had,  of  course,  neyer  seen  in 
his  days  before.  Ongoing  to  the  win- 
dow he  saw  that  he  was  in  an  old-feah- 
ioned  lookmg  castle,  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest,  through  which  alleys  had  been 
cut  in  an  directions. 

'•How  far  is  this  from  Namurl" 
he  inquired. 

Nobody  could  telL  He  inquired 
again  for  the  Chaldean.  He  d^crib- 
ed  him  minutelyt  and  told  them  all  he 
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knew  of  him,  and  nartkuilariy  that  he 
was  three  hundrea  and  twehe  yean 
old.  The  servants  shrugged  their 
shoulders,  the  physician  assured  him 
that  nobody  had  seen  such  an  indiyido- 
al  as  he  described,  and  on  hearing  (^  the 
three  hundred  and  twelve  years,  be 
seized  again  on  the  pulse. 

••  Gentlemen,"  said  Le  Blond,  <«  ei- 
ther  I  am  foolish,  or  you ;  fbrthat  I  am 
awake,  and  not  dr^iming,  I  am  per- 
fectly convinced.  Whose  house  am  I 
in  now  1" 

«'Your  Ughness  is  inhabitii^  your 
Chateau  des  Charmes,  along  wrth  your 
highness's  wife,  her  Hipmess  the 
duchess." 

♦♦  Wife  1  I  b^  you  won*t  treat  me 
any  longer  as  if  I  were  out  of  my  sens- 
es. I  neverwas  married,  and  how  the 
devil  can  I  have  a  wife  1  I  shouM  like 
to  see  her,  that's  all 

««I  win  announce  your  higlmess^ 
wishes  to  her  grace^"  said  one  oi  the 
servants  with  a  de^  bow,  and  left  the 
apartment 

<«Fony !"  exclaimed  Le  Bkxid,  and 
was  preparing  to  go  out  of  the  room, 
when  he  obsOTved  that  he  was  in  slip- 
peRTB,  and  caBed  for  his  boota.  At 
this  moment  an  attendant  opened  the 
door,  and  announced  **her  grace  the 
duchess." 


THE  DUCHESS. 


Ina  light  morning  dress,  stiU  more 
Aiaceful  than  it  was  qdendidr— splen- 
did as  it  was — a  lady  glided  into  the 
room,  and  motioned  for  the  physician 
and  attendants  to  retire.  ^  I  wish  to 
be  alcme  with  my  husband  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  you  can  wait  outside  the  door." 

Le  Blond,  when  he  saw  the  feir  and 
elegant  creature^  whose  fece  was  per- 
fecSy  unknown  to  him,  approach  mm 
with  a  countenance  of  the  most  friend- 
ly interest,  did  not  know  whethw  he 
was  actuaUy  mad,  or  only  in  a  very 
vivid  dream.  She  bent  deeply  and 
respectfully  before  him,  and  appeared 
to  wish  to  apologise  for  her  intrusion, 
but  foiled  to  utter  a  word.  She  laid 
her  hand  lightly  upon  his  dioulder, 
and  looked  long  and  earnestly  in  his 
foce ;  then  in  a  voice  of  tendo*  anxiety, 
inquired,  ««Howdo  you  find  yourself 
to-day  1  Do  be  good  and  rational  at 
last:  and  rave  no  longer  about  your 
lace-trades,  and  ccKijurors,  and  Jac- 
quelines,  and  treasures.      You  have 


spoken  of  nothing  else  for  a  year  past 
Ah  I  how  happy  should  I  be,  if  your 
grace  were  perfectly  yourself  again, 
that  we  might  return  to  the  Coot; 
Paris,  thev  teU  me,  is  so  gay  just 
now!  Tne  Duchess  of  Nemoun 
writes  me  such  charming  accounts,  and 
inquires  so  aflfectionatdy  after  yoor 
health." 

"The  Duchess  of  Nemours!"  said 
Le  Bkmd,  to  whose  handsome  coun- 
tenance, the  lady's  hand  on  his  should- 
er, her  glances  of  aflliction,  and  her 
musical  toid  confidential  tones,  broti^gfat 
one  blush  after  another.  *«  Most  gra- 
cious lady,  I  know  not  where  I  am. — 
I  almost  believe— -may  the  saints  for- 
give me !  I  am  bewitebed.  f  beeeeoh 
you  madam,  rescue  me  from  the  delo- 
sioos  I  labour  under.  I  wiU  tell  yon 
my  whole  history,  from  the  day  of  my 
birth  to  the  present  hour.  You  shafi 
tiien  judge." 

He  related  his  adventures.  The 
lady  listened  and  smiled  sadly,    ««(^ 
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heayeoB !"  die  exchumed  at  last,  when 
Le  Bknd  had  finished  his  recital ; 
t^allthis  jTou  have  told  me,  at  least  a 
himdred  tunes  hefbre.  It  was  (m  this 
?eiy  account  we  were  recommended 
by  toB  majesty's  physician  to  leave 
rais,  to  avoid  eveiy  thing  that  might 
increase  your  excitement  I  beg,  lor 
m  sake,  you  will  keep  youreelf  calm. 
Timk  no  more  of  those  vain  dream- 
eries. Be  aj;ain  as  you  always  used  to 
be  before  this  attack,  and  banish  your 
ftntastic imaginations.  Will  you?  for 
mj  sake,  say  you  will !" 

**  Whatever  jou  hke,  most  gracious 
madam ;  but  either  I  am  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  or  betwhched  ;  or  that 
iofernal  conjuror  has  bewitched  you, 
and  aQ  your  servants  :  for  1*11  take  my 
sofenm  oath,  I  am  no  duke  ;  I  am  the 
iace-merchamt,  Le  Blond,  of  Namur,  I 
hive'' 

''Alas!  alas!  tis  but  the  old  tale 
again !"  sighed  the  duchess,  sadly, 
**abdtfais  after  having  promised  me 
to  he  rational.  All  seems  to  be  in 
vain.  You  have  forgotten  who  I  am 
again!" 

Le  Blond  sbodc  his  head ;  and  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  duchess,  and  particu- 
lariy  in  the  sound  of  her  voice,  that  did 
not  seem  entirely  unknown  to  Imn. 

**I  feel,  madam,"  he  answered,  **  as 
ii  had,  some  time  or  other,  but  when 
or  where  I  know  not,  had  the  honour  of 
leeing  you  before,  but" 

**  Heaven  be  jvaised!"  mterposed 
the  lady,  ^joar  senses  begin  to  re- 
turn. This  is  the  first  time  you  have 
apokenso  rationally  for  manV  months, 
m  OB  have  but  patience,  ana  you  will 
remember  every  thing  in  time.  As 
yoor  strength  returns,  you  will  be 
able  to  banish  your  fancies.  At  all 
e^vents,  never  speak  of  them  a^ain ; 
and  don't  expose  your  want  of  self- 
knowledge  to  the  servants.  You  are 
^  Due  de  Melfi  ;  you  are  my  husband, 
and  migbt  be  so  happy  and  comfortable 
tfyoa" 

^/theDucdeHelfi!  /yourhus- 
band !  Imust  indeed  be  mad,  madam« 
Wfcrelcanbdievesoanfikehra  storj 
asthat" 
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**But  yon  are  mad,  my  love,  because 
you  dmt  believe  so  true  a  story  as 
that;  because  you  are  constantly  fly- 
ing to  the  window,  and  wishmg  to 
escape  into  the  wood ;  I  have  been 
forced  to  have  the  windows  nailed 
down,  the  drawbridge  drawn  up^  and 
carefioUy  guarded.  Ihave  had  to  stay 
awajr  from  you  ht  many,  many  days, 
the  sight  of  me  seemed  always  torn- 
crease  your  malady  so  much.  I  have 
had  to  station  attendants  at  the  door 
even  now ;  for  once  you  tried  to 
murder  Bie— me  your  fiuthfid  and 
afilectlonate  wife, — so  completely  has 
your  disease  banished  me  from  your 
heart!" 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the  beau- 
tiful duchess  as  she  recalled  tins 
instance  of  the  cruelty  <^  her  hus- 
band. 

"Whatr  exdaimed  Monneur  Le 
Bkxid,  stalling  tm,  **  i  wish  to  fly  out 
ci  the  window!  /  wish  to  murder 
yon?  by  heavens,  madam,  my  head 
really  begins  to  turn.  How  can 
you"— T* 

**  And  you  won't  frighten  me  any 
more  theni"  said  the  duchess,  coax- 
ingly. 

•«  Certainly  not,  most  honoured 
madam." 

**  Nor  speak  of  your  former  fooler- 
ies, or  at  least,  not  make  yourself  ridi- 
cufous  before  the  servanto,  but  show 
yoinrself  master  here;  my  husband^ 
Due  de  Melfi,  in  short,  every  thing  that 
you  really  and  truly  are." 

««Fair  lady,"  said  Le  Blond,  who 
doubted  the  evidence  both  of  his  eyes 
and  ears,  *«  I  know  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon,  who  or  what  I  am ; 
may  the  foul  fiend  run  away  with  the 
Chaldean  !^but  I  am  ready  to  obey 
your  orders,  and  be  exactly  who  or 
what  you  wish  me." 

The  duchess  cast  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  an^  kissed  his  cheek  in  grat^ 
jtude  for  this  obedience.  A  name 
ran  throi]^  his  veins  at  the  touch  of 
her  lips,  and  having  returned  the 
s^te  without  well  knowing  what  he 
^  he  gave  his  hand  into  hers,  and 
wasledtbrai]^  the  rest  of  the  apart* 
ments. 
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*IOne  room  sarpaseed  the  other  in   however,  as  he  exclaimed  that  he  had 
magnffiosnce  aDdfcomfort    As  often,   never  seen  soeh  things  in  his  life,  the 
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dnobesB  smfled,  and  dxxk  hex  bind 
tbreatamngly,  or  [daced  it  over  hii 
mouth. 

«•  Remember  your  promise  my  dear 
De  Melfi,"8he  said,  and  Le  Bkmd  io- 
stantly  perceived  his  &i]lt 

«*  I  don't  exactly  understaiid  the 
trick  somebody  or  other  is  playing 
me,"  reflected  the  youth,  **  nor  what 
their  object  can  be ;  nor  do  I  feel  per^ 
fectly  sure  that  I  am  not  insane,  or 
dreaming,  or  that  that  infernal  Chal- 
dean has  not  enchanted  me.  But,  in 
the  mea^i-time,  I  can  wait  and  see  how 
things  turn  out  This  can't  last  for 
ever,  and  when"—  But  here  he 
remembered  what  Abubeker  had  told 
him,  when  they  were  sitting  by  the  lire 
in  the  hunting  lodge,  of  ti^  man  who 
had  Men  into  a  trance  the  moment 
he  had  found  the  treasure,  and  had 
not  awakened  irom  it  for  four  we^s, 
but  had  had  the  most  ravishing  and 
d^htf ul  dream  tor  the  whole  of  that 
time. 

<•  What  an  odd  thing  it  would  be,*' 
he  thought,  as  this  recoDection  oc- 
eurred  to  him,  "if  I  was  lyii^  all 
this  time  on  the  mattrass  at  the  side  of 
the  stone,  with  the  Chaldean  beside 
me,  dreaming  I  was  a  duke,  and 
striving  to  beheve  myself  one  with  all 
my  might !  WeU,  I  must  wait*'  And 
from  that  moment  be  did  his  best  to 
^y  the  part  of  the  Due  de  Melfi. 
xhe  only  thing  that  puzzled  him  was 
bow  he  ought  to  behave  to  the 
duchess.  He  stood  in  such  awe  oi 
bw  that  he  could  scarcely  look  her  in 
the  fece.  It  was  only  ber  extreme 
graciousness  that  could  have  given  him 
a  little  more  courage.        *       * 

*        *        *         t         m        m 

Hie  castle  lay  exceedingly  retired, 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  woc3.  It  was 
old  and  weatfaerbeaten  on  the  outside, 
however  handsomely  fitted  up  within; 
situated  on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
massive  drawbridge.  Its  interior  con- 
nsted,  besides  the  principal  rooms, 
which  were  magnificent  and  stately 
la  their  {MrqMrtioos,  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  dgeon-hole  chambers,  and 
long  rambling  corridors,  so  dark  that 
lamps  had  to  be  kept  burning  in  them 
even  in  the  day-tima  Great  splen- 
dour  was  kept  up  in  the  whole  ar. 
rangementsot  the  castle,  though  the 
servants  were  few  in  number*  There 
were  bat  three  male  domestics,  and 
two  females;  the  physician,  the  chA- 


tellain,  a  cook,  half^^-doiai  grooms, 
and  about  the  same  number  of  foresten 
and  rangers. 

But  tbe  duchess  interested  him 
more  than  all.  He  could  not  deny 
that  she  was  very  lovely,  and  could  not 
help  wondering  at  the  fency  she  had 
to  consider  bun  her  husband  who  felt 
himself  miworthy  of  so  high  an 
honour.  At  last,  however,  be  acted 
as  he  had  promised,  and  resisted  no 
longer.  He  seemed  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  assumed  an  air  of  author- 
ity with  the  servants,  and  comported 
hmiself  in  all  respects  as  his  grace 
the  Due  de  Mem.  The  medidneB 
which  the  physician  had  persisted  m 
administering  were  now  discontinued ; 
the  duchess  loaded  the  ov^joyed 
practitioner  with  praises  oi  his  skill, 
and  more  substantial  proofe  of  her 
gratitude ;  abd  the  patient  was  declar- 
ed quite  cured,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  more  thoroughly  per- 
suaded than  ever,  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  under  some  extraordinary 
delufli(m,  for  which  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly account,  unless  by  supposing 
that  he  had  got  by  some  means 
among  the  feiries.  However  after  a 
few  days  he  reconciled  himself  as  en- 
tirely to  this  feiry  kmd  of  existence 
as  if  he  had  never  led  any  othi^.  His 
wife  seemed  to  grow  more  and  more 
beautiful  eveiy  day,  and  evea  the 
memoiy  of  Jacqueliiie  became  dun- 
med  in  her  rivars  presence.  In  feet, 
it  se^oied  something  amiroaching  to  a 
sm  to  think  of  Jacqudine  now  that 
he  was  the  husband  of  another.  Ihj 
after  day  passed  <m;  they  sang — they 
played-^they  read  the  newest  poems 
— they  hunted.  The  duchess  was  a 
famous  horsewoman;  and  with  her 
fowling-piece  she  brought  <lown  more 
fame  than  his  grace  mmself^  wheat 
nrst  was  very  awkward  at  the  qxNt. 
But  in  time  he  acquired  more  skiU, 
and  the  duchess  triumphed  greatly 
on  occasion  of  his  fortunate  hits,  and 
reminded  him  that  beim  his  Shaem 
be  had  been  the  best  shot  at  Court, 
and  had  attracted  Us  majesty's  obeer- 
vatioD  atseveral  royal  battues. 

*«  You  remember,  k>ve,  the  majestic 
stag  von  brought  down  in  the  Duke 
of  Orleans'  pan,  and  how  his  majesly 
compfimented  yon  oo  your  adueve- 
mentr 

His  grace  smiled  some  nninteDy- 
ble  answer  to  this  reminiscence,  and 
muttered  to  himsd^-^Not  one  word 
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of  aQ  these  wonderful  stories  can  I  re- 
collect I  know  nothmg  about  either 
kings  or  dukes ;  all  I  know  is  that  soine- 
bodf  or  other  is  making  a  confouDded 
fool  of  me,  but — mum !" 

Such  observations  as  these  he  now 
strictly  confined  to  soliloquy)  in  case 
of  hringring  a  cloud  of  regret  and  sor- 
row over  the  beautiful  and  sunny 
brow  of  the  duchess.  He,  therefore, 
concealed  his  real  feelings  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  at  last  acquired  that 
power  in  such  perfection  that  he  very 
nearly  hid  them  firom  himself.  He 
did  very  naturaUy  into  the  train  of 
tfaoi^bts  and  feelings  adapted  to  his 
pceeent  rank  and  mode  <A  life.  The 
^ochesB  read  lettere  to  him  from  va- 
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nous  persons  of  imtportance,  making 
inquiries  after  the  progress  of  his  re- 
covery ;  and  what  appeared  the  odd- 
est thing  (^  aU  was  uiat  some  of  these 
efMstlee    were   from  the  princess  and 

ErincGsses  of  the  Roval  &mily— and 
e  had  indeed  to  thank  Louis  himself 
for  his  condescension  in  sympathising 
with  his  indisposition.  The  duchess 
used  to  laugh  till  she  was  almost  ID, 
when  he  showed  her  at  first  some  of 
the  letters  of  thanks  he  was  obliged  to 
send  to  those  illustrious  personages, 
where  the  mercantile  phrasedo^  of 
the  ku^e-merchant  came  into  hidSrous 
combination  with  the  courtly  style  of 
the  DucdeMelfi. 


THB  8ECBEX 


And  months  in  this  way  passed  ofl^ 
The  firing  began  to  appear — birds 
nngf  in  the  wocmIs— the  meadows  be- 
came green — ^the  rock  was  covered 
with  flowers.  Then  Le  Blond  thought 
oftener  than  be  had  hitherto  done  of 
Jaccmdine  and  the  jasmin  bower,  and 
the  Italian  lessons.  An  indescribable 
lading  sometimes  came  over  him, 
and  be  sighed  to  be  at  home  ag^. 
In  such  moods  as  these  the  inch^ted 
castle  was  nothing  but  a  splendid  pri- 
son. But  even  if  he  had  wished  to 
leave  it,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
—the  drawbridge  was  not  bo  powerful 
an  impediment  to  him  as  his  heart 
He  loved  his  wife  with  all  his  soul, 
and  she  deserved  his  afi^tion  from 
the  tenderness  of  her  behaviour.  He 
hecame  more  devoted  to  her  than 
ever,  when  one  mcnning,  with  many 
bbshes  and  broken  coufessions,  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  her  high- 
^  wishes  were  fulfilled— that,  in 
>hort,  that  she  was  as  ladies  wish  to 
he  who  love  their  lords.  Prom  that 
njstant  she  was  the  (mty  object  of  his 
care ;  if  Jacqueline  fw  a  moment  re- 
tteerted  her  place  in  his  aflection,  he 
^'Irove  to  banish  her  from  his  thoughts. 
^  Duchess  abo^  smce  the  day  of 
the  confession,  seemed  to  have  re- 
«mbted  her  afibctkn ;  but  he  sometimes 
''^  in  her  eyes  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness ^lich  seemed  tol^ecome  strong 
wery  day.  Often  for  a  long  tune 
rae  looked  dull  and  discons(&te  in 
^  &ce,  and  then  burst  into  tears  and 
•obi  which  she  found  it  impossible  to 
OQBtrol    in  vain  be  tried   to  soothe 
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her,  or  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  grief. 
She  continued  cheerless  and  deprmed, 
and  strove  to  avoid  his  inquiries  with  all 
manner  of  excuses.  The  physician 
whom  he  consulted  on  the  occasion, 
shook  his  head  with  a  lode  of  prol^ 
sional  importance. 

**  Her  grace's  melancholy  is  quite  na- 
tural, my  lord — ^the  condition  of  her 
Grace  is  amply  sufficient  to  account 
for  it  Your  Highness  may  be  quite 
easy." 

And  indeed  this  seemed  to  his 
Highness  a  very  sensible  way  of  ac- 
counting for  it  But  when  he  attend- 
ed  m(Nre  closely  to  the  tears  of  the 
duchess,  and  the  way  she  behaved 
towards  himself  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  some  secret  pressing  upon  her 
mind.  Once  indeea  she  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  somewhat  enigmaticaDy, 
«•  Alas !  now  that  my  object  is  gained  I 
am  made  at  once  joost  happy  and  most 
miserable." 

One  evening,  when  die  would 
scarcely  leave  him  for  a  moment,  and 
when  simles  and  tears  succeeded  each 
other  Hke  sunshine  and  showers  in 
April,  he  intreated  her  once  more  to 
explain  her  strange  behaviour.  He 
pressed  her  so  cksely  that  at  last  she 
said — 

«<Not  now — ^yoo  shall  know  every 
thing  to-morrow." 

She  led  him  to  the  supper-table, 
and  pouring  out  a  cup  of  sparkling 
diampagne,  beg^^  him  to  drown  his 
anxiety  and  cunooQr  m  a  draught  of 
wine. 
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His  firat  thought  when  he  awakened, 
was  the  secret  the  duchess  had  pro- 
mised to  reveal  to  him.  But  how  great 
was  his  astonishment  to  find  hmiself 
lying  on  a  mattrass  in  the  old  cham- 
her,  ^^-ith  the  tattered  tapestry,  where 
he  had  been  with  the  Chaldean !  A 
little  fire  still  burned  in  the  stove. 
The  old  yager,  with  his  feded  uniform, 
was  standing  at  the  window,  and  had 
no  sooner  perceived  the  movement  of 
the  sleeper,  than  he  hurried  to  the 
door  and  shouted*-**  Master  Abubeker, 
he  is  awake !" 

The  ChaMean  entered  in  a  moment, 
and  going  up  to  the  mattrass,  inquired 
how  he  was. 

«*N  ot  very  well,"  reified  Le  Blend 
— ^  my  h^d  feels  quite  puzzled ;  but 
ftM*  heaven's  sake  tell  me  where  I  ana, 
and  what  devilry  you  are  playing  with 
me  now." 

*•  Where  should  you  be,  my  friend, 
but  in  Valerien  des  Angesi" 

"Where  is  my  castle;  my  wife, 
the  Duchess  de  Melfi;  my  ser- 
vants 1" 

The  Chaldean  burst  into  a  laugh — 
♦*  You  haven't  shaken  oflT  your  dreams 
yet,  I  see ;  but  let  us  have  no  more 
<m't  Take  a  drop  of  this  tincture — ^it 
vnll  restore  ^our  strength,  for  it  is  no 
joke  to  lie  insensible  for  more  than 
three  months.  We  have  had  an  im- 
mense  deal  of  trouble  with  you.  Come, 
^e  a  good  gulp.  The  tincturewiU  do 
you  go«l." 

Le  Blond  at  first  refused,  but  when 
the  Chaldean  declared  he  would  an- 
swer no  ouestkm  tiU  he  had  drank,  he 
obeyed.  The  liquid  flew  through  his 
blood  like  fire. 

«« Now,  then,"  said  Le  Blond,  ««tell 
me  where  is  the  Duchess,  my  wife  ?  I 
most  go  to  her  whatever  may  hap- 
pen." 

"Master  Le  Blond,"  replied  Abu- 
becker,  dri^,  *<you  remember  where 
jcfa  are,  ana  the  purpose  of  your  com- 
ing? Don't  be  ndiculous,  and  speak 
hke  a  fool  What  tiie  deuce  do  you 
mean  by  catftles,  and  wives,  and  ser- 
vants ?  I  have  a  great  deal  more  right 
to  ask  you  about  your  behaviour  in 
causing  me  such  anxiety;  for  your 
trance  was  your  own  feult,  by  your 
having  been  guilty  of  some  deceit  or 
mentu  reseiratioii.  I  warned  you 
sufficiently  before  we  came.  Why  did 
yon  behave  so  311" 

"Don't  i^ay  any  more  tricks  upon 
me,  Master  Abubeker,"  said  Lb  BkSodt 


haughtily;  "where  is  my  Chateau 
des  Charmea — ^my  wife,  the  Duchcw 
de  Melfi  1" 

The  Chaklean  thought  for  a  whil^ 
and  then  shook  his  h^. 

"There  is  no  Duchess  de  Melfi  in 
France,  and  no  Chateau  des  Ciiarme& 
How  came  you,  a  lace-merchant  in 
Namur,  to  marry  a  princess — eh! 
think  quietly  for  a  moment,  and  such 
nonsense  will  get  out  of  your  head." 

"  But  I  have  letters  from  the  Dukeof 
Orieans — ^the  Duke  de  Guienne-— the 
Duchess  of  Nemours,  torn — yes — from 
his  majesty  himsel£" 

"  Have  you — ^where  are  thev,  then  ?" 
said  Abubeker,  with  a  short  dry 
cough. 

1^  Blond  looked  round.  There  be 
lay  on  the  mattrasss,  dressed  in  the  very 
clothes  he  had  travelled  in  from  Na- 
mur. He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  jump- 
ed up.  The  sun  was  just  sinking. 
He  paced  thoughtfully  through  the  room 
-~«tood  still  and  searched  his  pockets, 
one  after  the  other — ^but  could  discover 
no  vestige  of  his  ducal  existence  what- 
soever. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  tefl 
me  what  the  deuce  has  taken  place ! 
You  don't  wish  to  persuade  me  that  I 
have  been  in  a  dream  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  when  I  know  very  well  I  have 
eaten  and  drank,  and  slept,  and  virak- 
ed,  every  day,  as  regular  as  dock- 
work." 

"And  you  sir,"  replied  the  Chal- 
dean, with  evident  indignation,  "don't 
mean  to  persuade  me  to  believe  in  your 
trumpeiy  dreams?  Think  yomself 
what  vou  please,  whether  duke  or  lace- 
man,  but  be  thankful  to  me  for  awaken- 
ing you  from  vour  trance." 

"  Thankful ! — ^there  is  no  great  oc- 
casion for  thankfulness.  Master  Abu- 
beker, when  one  is  transmognfied 
from  a  duke  into  a  dealer  of  silkB  and 
lace." 

"  WeD,  sir,  I  will  argue  with  you  no 
longer,"  said  the  Chaldean,  quietly; 
"  but  my  time  is  precious ;  the  carriage 
is  at  the  door,  and  we  must  back  to 
Namur.    Please  to  follow  me." 

"  By  no  manner  of  means ;  not  an 
inch  from  this  spot  The  Chateau  des 
Charmes,  and  my  wife  can't  be  hi 
fixxn  this." 

"  If  such  is  your  CMnnion,  Master  Le 
Blond,  you  may  stay  nere  in  this  wood. 
For  my  part,  I  am  olf  to  Namiv«— 
FareweD." 

The  Qiaidean  seemed  real^to  be 
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Le  Blood,  thoo^  it  unadvis- 
"to  contiiiue  by  himself  in  an  un- 
known  part  of  the  country.  He  ac- 
cordingly shouted  to  him,  when  he 
had  alr^dy  got  to  the  door. 

*<Ho  !  stop,  Abubeker;  what's  be- 

come  of  the  treasure  we  were  to  liftl" 

t<  We  win  speak  of  that  in  the  car- 


riage,  when  you  have  come  to  your 

senses  a  little  more." 

Le  Blond  said  nothing,  and  follow- 
ed the  Chaldean.  The  carriage  was 
ready  dr^iwn  up,  with  servants  before 
and  behind.  They  got  in,  and  in  an 
instant  were  in  fiul  trot  through  the 
forest. 


SEPABATIOM. 


Le  Blood  was  deep  in  meditation, 
and  Abubeker  had  apparently  no  in- 
cfinatioD  to  disturb  him.  The  extra- 
oriinarv  rapidity  of  their  course  seem- 
ed  to  loll  the  old  gentleman  to  deep. 
The  disenchanted  duke,  however, 
made  two  sensible  observations  from 
the  swiftness  of  their  progress.  One 
was,  that  the  treasure,  if  it  was  in  Uie 
car  nage,  could  not  be  very  heavy ; 
and  ti^  second  was,  that  his  compa- 
nion must  have  his  enchantments  and 
disenehantments  perfectly  at  his  com- 
mand, for  at  every  station  horses  were 
ready  stationed,  as  if  the  travellers 
.  had  been  expected. 

**  About  the  treasure.  Master  Abu- 
bdcer,  how  have  you  got  on  ?    Did  we 

ttiitr 

•^0  be  sure  we  did,"  answered  the 
Chaldean,  half  asleep  ;  ••  it  isn't  quite 
to  much  as  we  expected,  owing  to 
yonr  trance,  but  quite  enough  to  make 
you  comfortable  as  long  as  youHve.'* 

•*  How  much  r 

"Cant  say." 

« Is  it  here  r 

"Certainly,'*  said  the  Chalde^ 
jawning,  <*  but,  with  your  leave,  I  am 
terribly  tired.  I  shaU  be  obliged  to 
you  to  let  me  have  an  hour  or  two's 
mooze.  You  can  determine,  m  the 
mean-time,  what  you  wiD  do  with  the 
mcney." 

"That's  determined  on  already. 
As  soon  as  I  get  the  money,  I  wiD 
search  through  every  inch  of  IVance 
tin  I  find  my  chateau  and  wife." 

**  The  surest  method,  my  friend,  to 
make  your  money  disappear  from  the 
chest;  for  your  good  genius  did  not 
b68tow  it  on  you  to  be  lavished  away 
opon  a  dream.  I  am  sony  for  the 
trouble  I  have  given  you,  lor  already 
your  absurd  resolution  has  made  a 
portioo  of  it  disapper — ^you  should  use 
the  rest  wisely." 

•*  And  what  do  you  mean  by  •  wise- 
ly,'if  Iipayaakr^ 


"  You  love  the  daughter  of  Genera 
what's  his  name,  in  Namur." 

'♦  Ah !"  said  Le  Blond,  "  tis  no  lon- 
ger to  be  thought  of.  I  am  married 
to  another — nay,  in  a  few  months  I 
shall  be  afath" 

**  Hush !"  shouted  Abubeker,  "  and 
trouble  me  no  more  with  your  ri- 
diculous dream.  You  will  loose  the 
whole  treasure.  That  foolish  sen- 
tence was  swept  off  a  good  lot  of  it 
already  ;  if  you  go  on  I  tell  you,  you 
will  ruin  ^oui^B— &^  l^^l^  y^  su* 
you  will  nrin  me.** 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  that  made  Le  Blond  silent  The 
man  had  always  been  a  riddle  to  him ; 
he  was  now  an  object  of  suspicion. 
He  began  to  think  the  Chaldean  had 
played  him  a  trick,  but  by  no  means 
put  him  in  the  way  of  a  treasure. 
Only  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
object  of  so  expensive  a  hoax.  His 
residence  also  at  Charmes — (hatf  he 
was  well  pemaded,  was  neither  hoax 
nor  dream. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  carriage 
stopped  for  a  change  of  horses  at  a 
small  house  near  a  bridge,  and  the 
Chaldean  yawned  mightily,  but  seem- 
ed to  compose  himself  again  to  sleep. 
Le  Blond  could  keep  silence  no  longer, 
but  nudged  his  neignbour. 

«<  Come  be  a  httle  opnen  with  me, 
Abubeker.  Do  you  persist  in  saying  I 
have  been  asleep  all  this  time,  and  that 
I  never"— 

The  Chaldean  whistled  as  if  to  pre- 
vent his  hearing  what  was  said  ;  but 
Le  Blond  persevered. 

**  Listen  to  me,  Abubeker — ^you 
shall  never  persuade  me,  for  I  am  m  a 
condition  to  prove  what  I  say  :  I  have 
irresistible  evidence  that  I  was  really 
in  Charmes ;  that  I  was  really  the  hus- 
band of  the  duchess,  and"—. — 

But  Abubeker  broke  in  on  him  in  a 
voice  of  thunder — «*  Again  1  how  often 
have  you  to  ba  warned,  young  maul'* 
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he  continued,  grasping  his  hand,  and 
looking  Btemly.  lou  have  already 
lost  a  great  part  of  the  fortune  you 
had  won ;  see  that  you  lose  not  all. 
Listen  to  me  once  and  for  ever.  For» 
get  your  dream.  Let  not  a  syllable  of 
your  idiotical  &ncy  pass  your  lips, 
neither  to  me  nor  any  hving  soul — 
write  it  not^  draw  it  not,  let  it  be 
buried  as  in  the  tomb ;  on  these  con- 
ditions, you  will  see  me  again,  and  be 
fortunate;  if  not"— 

An  impressive  look  finished  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  Chaldean  opened  the 
door  of  the  carriage  and  leaped  out 
At  the  same  moment,  a  strong  broad- 
shouldered  man  tumbled  in,  and  sat 
down  unceremoniously  at  the  younfi^ 
man's  side,  and  the  carriage  rattled 
over  the  bridge. 

Monsieur  Le  Bkmd  was  astonished 
at  the  new  incident,  and  still  more  so 
when  his  new  companion  pulled  a 
pistol  from  his  breast,  and  said,  with  a 
dubious  sort  of  smile,  *'  Tis  loaded, 
and  never  £uls."  He  then  drew  forth 
a  prodignus  knife,  and,  remarking  it 
was  very  sharp,  begged  Le  Blond  to 
try  the  edge  of  it  with  his  finger. 

**  I  havn't  the  least  wish,*"  said  the 
bewildered  Le  Blond,  ^  and  believe  it 
on  your  wcfrd.  But  why  all  these  prep- 
arations V* 


**On  the  first  noise  you  make," 
replied  the  man  quietly, — ^  on  the  fiist 
movement  you  show,  1  shall  have  the 
honour  to  stick  this  knife  between 
your  ribs,  or  send  a  bullet  throt^b 
your  brain.  I  am  sorry  we  must  hve 
on  such  peremptory  tenns ;  and  for 
your  own  sake,  I  must  beg  you  to  let 
me  tie  a  handkerchief  over  your  eyei^ 
till  I  tell  you  to  open  them  again." 

«<  But  why  ?"  mqdrod  Le  Bbnd. 

**  Because  vou  are  my  prisotifii; 
sir,"  answered  his  ferocious  com- 
panion ;  <<  do  you  consent  to  be  blind- 
folded, or" 

He  placed  the  point  of  the  knife 
within  a  few  inches  of  Le  Blood's 
breast 

In  a  situation  of  that  kind,  submie- 
ion  was  unavoidable.  The  bandage 
was  tied  round  so  scientificaDv  that  not 
a  glimmer  of  daylight  could  be  per- 
ceived. How  long  tae  jouniey  lasted 
it  is  impossible  to  tcQL  Le  Blond 
himself  couldn't  even  guess.  He 
waked  and  slept,  and  dreamt  and 
waked  again.  His  greatest  anxiety 
was  to  Imow  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him — where  they  were  canying 
him.  But  on  these  points  his  oompan- 
ioQ  gave  him  no  information. 


AS  YOU  WBRE ! 


The  carriage  suddenly  stopped  and 
Le  Blond  was  ordered  to  descend. 
Visions  of  sharp  knives  and  loaded 
pistols  passed  in  quick  succession  be- 
fore his  cJo6e4  eyes.  The  carriage  in 
the  mean  time  rolled  ofl^  leaving  him 
standing  blindfolded,  afraid  to  make  any 
motion  towards  removing  the  bandage, 
in  cape  of  the  threat  oT  his  growhng 
companion  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. At  last,  on  hearing  no  noise  he 
slowly  lifted  the  handkerchief;  but  as 
to  seeing  any  thing  around  him,  he 
might  just  as  well  mve  kept  it  on.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  as  if  the  night  had 
been  built  of  black  marble.  I^  Blond 
thought  he  had  gone  blind,  but  as  he 
tamed  himself  round  he  saw  certain 
%ht8  flickering  before  him,  which  he 
could  not  doubt  proceeded  from  the 
windows  of  a  house.  On  looking 
closer  he  recognized  the  well-known 
scene.  He  was  standing  before  the 
house  of  the  President  of  the  Court, 
in  front  of  his  own  little  wareroom*  of 


silks  and  lai^es.  The  doon  were 
dosed.  The  dock  struck  twelve. 
Not  a  vestige  was  to  be  seen  of  car- 
riage, or  Cnaldean,  or  man  with  the 
sharp  knife!  After  much  knocking 
the  do(v  was  at  last  opened  by  bia 
^ping  domestic  ;  the  carpet-bag  car- 
ried mto  the  back  pariour,  which  ap. 
peared  in  {x-ecisely  the  same  condition 
— not  a  chair  moved,  not  a  table  dis> 
tmbed — as  when  he  left  it ;  and,  silent 
and  meditating  many  things,  the 
weary  traveller  took  himseu  to  his 
couch,  not  without  some  vague  InHtes 
of  awakening  once  more  in  the  Coa- 
teau  des  Charmes.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing he  found  himself  just  where  he 
was ;  and,  on  coolly  reflecting  over  all 
matters,  and  calculating  his  gains  by 
the  journey,  which  consisted  of  no- 
thing but  the  ^ve  thousand  livres 
the  Chaldean  had  given  him  the 
night  before  they  started,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  once 
more  betake  himself  to  trade,    and 
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Ixget,  as  much  m  voaAde^  the  inter- 
luffe  in  which  he  bad  been  a  performer, 
fiat  when  trade  is  once  lost,  it  is  diffi- 
eutt  for  even  the  handsomest  youth  in 
flanders  to  recover  it  all  of  a  sudden. 
Tbe  slacker,  however,  was  his  emploj- 
neot,  the  more  earnestly  he  gazed  out 
of  the  back  window  at  the  jasmin 
bower,  and  watched  for  the  appearance 
of  Jacqudine.  But  no  Jacqueline  ap- 
peared. He  was  constantly  in  the 
arimir,  musing  over  his  former  hap- 
pinesi;  and  toe  more  he  mused,  the 
laore  the  image  of  the  Duchess  de 
Melfi  disappear  from  his  heart  It 
had  been  but  a  temporary  fidHng  away 
—a  portion,  perhaps,  of  the  enchant- 
ment cast  over  him.  And.  again,  he 
ind  no  thoc^t,  no  wish,  no  heart,  but 
fix  Jacqueli^  He  bqpn  the  Italian 
gnimnar  once  more ;  for  he  found,  on 
Baking  inqiniy  after  Creneral  de  Fano, 
that  be  had  leift  Namur  several  weeks 
Mre,  with  his  whole  femilv,  probably 
on  his  return  to  Naples.  This  news 
eoopleted  his  miseiy.  He  cursed  his 
kd  lock ;  he  cursed  his  poverQr ;  and, 
above  all,  he  cursed  the  Chaldean. — 
Tbe  latter,  indeed,  he  considered  it  a 
Cbristian  duty  to  hate  and  detest,  for 
be  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
was  the  devil  Whether  it  was  that 
all  this  cursing  had  a  good  efl^t  on 
bis  consdtutioii,  (»r  that  time  brought 
its  usual  soothing  influence,  and  miti- 
gated the  sorrow  it  could  not  altoge- 
tber  cure,  we  must  candidly  confess 
that  Le  Blond,  in  six  weeks,  looked 
bandsomer  thaji  ever,  and  had  almost 
wt  over  every  thing,  azcept  his  love 
mr  Jacquehne.  That,  indeed,  grew 
waraier  every  day;  for,  in  cases  like 
that, 
'Time  but  the  impression  stronger 

makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear.' 
And  an  incident  happened  about  this 
tme  that  fed  bdm  with  fresh  hopes. 

One  moniinff  a  letter  was  presented 
bim,  addressed  to  <^  Monsieur  de  Blond 
de  Laure."  Street,  house,  and  num- 
ber—eveiy  thing  was  correct,  except 
tbe'tde"  before  the  Blond;  and  the 
addition  at  tlie  end.  He  opened  the 
lette^r  and  tbe  contents  were  still  more 
nrprising  than  the  superscription. — 
It  was  a  petition  from  a  certain  **  Mar- 
tin Crispm,  steward  and  overseer  of 
the  bArony  of  De  Laure,"  begging  to 
be  retained  in  the  service  of  £)  new 
IfHKrietor,  and  referring  for  testimo* 
niafa  to  the  nobleman  who  had  just 

28* 


sold  it  He  said  he  applied  to  him,  as 
he  had  been  advised  to  do  bv  Monsieur 
Valerien  des  Anges,  who  had  purchased 
it  for  him,  and  who  would  shortly  send 
him  the  deeds  that  were  necessary  for 
his  signature.  The  experience  of  the 
last  few  months  had  made  Le  Bkmd 
more  cautious  than  before.  He  said 
nothing  oa  the  subject  of  his  letter, 
but  waited  patiently  till  the  promised 
documents  should  arrive.  And  eveo 
when,  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  a  thick 
packet  made  its  appearance,  and  on 
being  opened,  displayed  sundry  skins  of 
parchment,  and  various  signatures  and 
acquittances  of  persons  whose  names 
he  had  never  he^  of,  he  was  still  un- 
certain whether  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  incident  And  yet  there  was 
eveiy  appearance  of  reality  about  it ; 
but  not  more  so,  he  thoi^ht  again, 
than  about  his  wife,  the  Duchess  de 
Melfi,  or  even  about  the  Chaldean; 
and  he  was  completdy  puaded  what 
to  da  The  letters  were  dated  from 
^  De  Laure,  near  Graillac  in  the  Gro- 
vemment  fk  Languedoc*'  A  gazet- 
teer convinced  him  of  the  esdstence  of 
GaiOac ;  but  better  authority  than  a 
gazetteer  had  convinced  him  of  the 
existence  of  the  Duchess;  and,  in 
short,  in  this  state  of  perjdexity,  he 
took  the  very  sensible  resolution  of 
consulting  his  landlord,  the  President 
That  official,  a  good-natured,  pompous 
man,  perused  the  documents  with  great 
care.  At  the  end  of  the  first  page  he 
called  him  Monsieur  de  BlonC  and 
begged  him  to  be  seated ;  and  when 
he  1^  folded  up  the  papers  he  shodc 
him  very  kindlv  by  the  hand,  called 
him  his  good  friend  De  Laure,  and 
asked  him  to  meet  a  few  neighbours 
that  day  at  dinner  at  his  house.  But 
Monsieur  de  Blond  de  Laure  had  no 
time  to  eat  dinners  with  stately  Presi- 
dents of  the  Sovereign  Court  He  con- 
veved  all  his  goods  and  chattels,  silks, 
bobbinets,  and  laces  to  the  church  of 
St  Mary  of  Cologne,  to  make  petticoats 
for  the  nine  thousand  virgins,  and  was 
o^  in  about  an  hour  after  his  interview 
with  the  official,  as  &LSt  as  six  horses 
would  carrv  him,  to  the  Government 
of  Languedoc,  and  city  of  Gaillac^ — 
There  could  be  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  he  was  the  person  intended  by  **  De 
Laure,"  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
evidence  which  had  satisfied  the  legal 
mind  of  the  President,  he  had  pidced 
up  asEp  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten «  Monsieur— Here  yoa  have  the 
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treasure  we  talked  of  converted  into 
a  splendid  and  valuable  estata  ESn- 
joy  it  with  sUence^  and  ferewelL — 
Abubeker." 


de  Fano,  and  begged  of  him  ^be  hand 
of  his  daughter.  And  when  a  man  has 
plen^  of  monejT*  it  is  astonishing  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  find  a  general  of 


Now  that  he  was  lord  of  something  division,  with  a  beautiful  daughter,  hoW' 

more  than  a  handsome  person  and  a  ever  &r  away  from  one,  thsm  to  find  a 

few  bales  of  silk,  he  resolved  to  search  needle  in  a  bottle  of  straw,  though  just 

the  world  over  till  he  found  General  under  one's  nose. 


ABUBEKEB  AOAIH. 


Uis  journey  was  without  any  adven- 
ture worth  recording,  till  one  evening, 
when  he  had  entered  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  and  was  ascendmg  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  of  Alb3r  is  situ- 
ated, he  encountered  one  which  pro- 
miseid  to  cast  all  former  incidents  mto 
the  shade.  The  hill  was  so  steep 
that  he  had  left  the  carriage,  in  order 
to  walk  up  and  enjoy,  at  the  'same  time, 
the  cool  air  of  the  evening  and  the 
splendid  view.  By  a  short  cut  he  had 
attained  a  part  of  the  hill  to  which 
the  carriage  had  to  toil  by  a  long  and 
tedious  round,  when  he  was  startled 
from  his  reverie  by  the  wheels  of  a 
carria^  coming  down  in  the  opposite 
direction,  at  so  prodigious  a  pace  that 
he  could  barely  jump  to  one  side,  to 
avoid  being  run  over.  The  fiance 
he  caught  mside,  as  he  stood  on  a 
heap  of  stones  while  the  vehicle  rush- 
ed  past,  had  nearly  converted  him 
into  a  statue  of  horror  and  surprise. — 
Earnestly  bending  her  ear  to  catch 
the  whispers  of  the  Chaldean,  sat  a 
female,  whom  the  beating  of  h^  heart 
immediately  revealed  to  him  to  he 
Jacqueline.  *The  loved— the  lost! — 
and  in  company  with  the  enemy  of 
mankind !  He  rushed  after  them  as 
fiist  as  he  could ;  but  his  motionless- 
ness  had  given  them  a  few  minutes' 
start  He  was  forced,  besides,  to  go 
the  round-about  way,  for  fear  of  miss- 
ing his  carriage ;  and  when  at  last  he 
reached  that  ponderous  machine,  and 
bad  succeeded  in  turning  it  the  other 
way,  the  carriage  he  was  in  pursuit 
of  was  no  where  to  be  seen ;  but  whe- 
ther  lost  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountain, 
or  evanished  into  thin  air,  he  could 
not  at  that  moment  determine.  A 
jnrty  of  horsemen  now  ffaDoped  ra- 
pidly past ;  but  turned  bacE  when  they 
had  got  fehiy  in  his  fitmt,  while  one 
of  them  asked  if  he  had  seen  a  car- 
riage  in  which  were  a  gentleman  and 
a  lady. 


«  Yes ! "  exclaimed  Le  Bkmd ;  and 
was  about  to  ask  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, when  he  was  interrupted  bv  the 
stran^^,  who  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  anguish. 

«» Did  the  lady  scream  V* 

"  By  no  means,"  rephed  Le  Blood — 
"she  rather** 

"  Was  she  eagged  ? " 

«♦  No,  no — wie  vras  listen  " 

« Was  she  making  no  eflort  to 
escape  from  the  villain  that  ran  away 
with  her  r* 

«*Ran  away  with  her!"  exclaimed 
Le  Blond,  ana  sank  back  into  the  car- 
riage with  a  groan.  Befc^e  he  had  re- 
covered his  voice,  the  hcn^emen  had 
galloped  on.  On  reaching  the  town 
where  he  had  changed  horsies,  ho  coukl 
hear  nothing  of  the  fugitives.  Further 
pursuit  was  usdess.  He  went  into 
every  cofiee-room,  in  hopes  of  some 
discovery ;  and  to  a  pubhc  concert  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  all  in  vaiod — 
The  weariest  and  saddest  man  that 
night  that  went  to  bed  in  Languedoc 
was  Monsieur  de  Blond  de  Laure.  At 
day-break  he  was  disturbed  by  a  rust- 
Img  at  his  curtains,  and  standing  be- 
side his  bed,  between  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, who  had  lighted  him  into  the 
room,  was  the  lone  figure  of  the  Chal- 
dean. Le  Blond  bit  his  fin^,  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  awake — ^Abube- 
ker  smiled,  and  motioned  the  servants 
to  retire. 

•<  Monsieur  Le  Blond,"  he  said,  <«  I 
promised  to  see  you  once  more." 

« I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  stuttered 
Le  Blond ;  "but.  Master  Abu " 

*<  Hush ! — that  is  no  longer  my  name. 
In  France,  my  name  is  Monsieur  Vale- 
riendes  Anges.  What  I  promised  1 
have  done ! — and  now,"  he  added,  in 
his  usual  tone,  "  i  go  to  lodand  to  pul- 
verise  the  pfaolosopner's  stone  at  the 
flames  of  Hecla." 

"Very  good,"  replied  Le  Blond— 
«  but  let  me  adc  a  smgle  question.    !■ 
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it  k  necessary  that  Mademoiselle  de 
FuK>  should  assist  at  the  pulverising." 

••  Mcoseiise  !*' 

««Tis  no  nonsense,  sir,**  cried  Le 
Bbod — ^I  ten  you  you  have  carried 
sif  the  lady  I  ame  I  and  by  the  hea- 
vens above" — 

<«I  carried  her  off— wh^  should  / 
dosuchalbUyl  I  am  marned  already 
to  one  of  the  Fays  of  Caucasus.  But 
to  business — your  fortune  is  now  made 
— ^njoy  it  wisely,  and  ftnvet  how  you 
acounred  k.  One  word  of  tittle  tattle, 
lad  you  die— a  bird  shall  carry  it, 
though  you  whisper  it  to  the  priest; 
the  sword  shall  find  you  though  vou 
are  bendii^  at  the  altar.  You  under- 
stand me  1*^ 

•«ADd  Jacqueline?*'  inquired  Le 
Kond. 
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•<  Is  here.  Have  patience,  and  ac- 
cept the  invitation  that  will  be  sent  to 
you  to-day.  Farewell  Be  silent  and 
hai^y."    Abubeker  disappeared. 

About  noon,  somebody  inquired  for 
Monsieur  de  Laure,  and  a  stately-man- 
nered  gentleman  came  into  the  rooa^ 
where  our  hero  had  IcMig  been  expect* 
ing  something  to  take  place,  and  pre- 
sented an  invitation  to  him  to  dhie 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Alby.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  in  mute  adnd- 
ratioQ  at  the  talents  of  the  Chaldean ; 
and  even  the  court  of  an  archbishop 
presented  no  difficulties  to  Le  Blond, 
who,  having  been  a  duke  so  long, 
though  only  in  a  dream,  enacted  no- 
thing  so  naturally  as  the  bearing  <^  a 
gra^ee. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Wfaefo  his  Grace's  carriage,  which 
out  of  compliment  had  been  sent  for 
him,  had  deposited  him  in  the  court* 
vaid  of  the  palace,  he  was  conducted 
by  several  atten^mts  into  the  episco- 
pal gardens.  The  Archbishop,  who 
was  walking  there,  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  geimemen,  received  him  cour- 
teously, and  presented  him  to  the 
oCbers  as  the  new  proprietor  of  De 
Laxve.  All  expressed  regret  at  the 
sudden  and  unavoidable  afaeence  of  his 
friend  Monsieur  Valerien  des  Anges. 

«*We  must  get  better  acquainted," 
said  a  nobleJo<Hcing  M  gentleman,  a 
fittle  lame  of  one  leg, «« for  we  are  now 
neighbours  in  the  country.  I  am  Ge- 
neral de  Fkno,  and  my  daiurhter  tells 
me  she  had  the  pleasure  oT  knowing 
you  in  Namur." 

Le  Blond  grew  red  as  scailet,  and 
(hen  pale. 

The  (jeneral  observed  his  confusion 
with  a  sly  laugh. 

«*Give  me  your  arm,  De  Laura," 
be  said,  femibarljr,  '^and  I'll  present 
vou  to  her.  She  is  yonder  in  the  ar- 
fionr,  and  knows  ah-eady  you  are 
herel" 

Le  Kond  quivered  with  emotion. 

•*Ah,  General,"  he  said,  •»!  wish 
my%iend  Valerien  des  Anges,  since 


he  has  tdd  you  so  much,  had  told  you 

all — that  my  hearts— my  soul" 

««Wel],  man,  he  has  told  me  all 
about  it,  and  I  hope  he  told  yon  in  re- 
turn, that  since  you  are  recommended 
to  me  by  those  whom  I  consider  it  an 
honour  to  obey,  I  feel  myself  proud  to 
own  you  as  mv  son.  Come,  she  ex- 
pects Ui— gently,  ^ntly,    man;   vou 


forget  nnr  damaged  lnee~.  Well,  then 
run  on,  for  these  things  are  better  said 
in  private." 

Why  should  we  say  more  ?  That 
Le  Blond  was  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's guests  as  the  bridegroom  of 
Jacqueline— that  in  company  with  the 
General  and  his  daughter  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  new  estate ;  that  the 
marriage  was  splendid,  and  that  tlie 
finest  of  it  all  was  the  tear  that  glit- 
tered in  Jacqueline's  eyes,  as  she  fdl 
upon  his  neck  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  they  were  left  for  one  mo- 
ment by  themselves,  and  whiqiered  in 
the  well  known  tones  of  other  days— - 
•♦  lo  amo — ^lo  amo !"  He  cast  him- 
self at  her  feet  «« EgK  ama !"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  raised  him;  and 
then,  flinging  themselves  into  each 
otner's  arms,  they  whispered  ''Noi 
amamo !  noi  amamo ! — ^we  love !  we 
love ! 


Ckriitopher  in  M$  Cave. 
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CHKI8T0FHBB  Df  HIS  CAVE. 


^Orb  of  tliOBe  heavenly  days  that 
cannot  die!"  So  saith  Wordsworth, 
while  «*  his  heart  rejoiced  in  nature's 
joy/'  as  saith  Btsme — and  in  these  few 
syllables  you  feel  how  happy  at  the 
tune  were  both  ooebs.  But  not  hap- 
pier than  you  and  we  have  often  been 
and  are  now,  though  poets  we  may 
not  be  truly  called  except  according 
to  the  sense  in  which  all  human  beings 
are  poets  who  love  dearly  their  mother 
earuL  And  are  you  sure  you  under- 
stand the  feeling  in  Wordsworth's 
beautiful  line?  &  it  that  the  day 
itself  is  too  divine  to  die,  and  that  the 
sun  win  never  bring  Imnself  to  set  on 
it ;  or  that  the  memory  of  it  must 
neieds  be  immortall 

Alas!  how  many  heavenly  days 
«<  seeming  imm<Htal  in  their  depth  of 
rest "  have  died  and  been  forgotten ! 
Treacherous  and  ungrateful  is  our 
memory  even  of  bliss  Siat  overflowed 
our  being  as  light  our  habitation.  Our 
qurit's  deepest  intercommunion  with 
nature  has  no  place  in  her  record^^ 
blanks  are  there  that  ought  to  have  been 
painted  with  imperishable  imagery, 
and  steeped  in  sentiment  fresh  as  the 
morning  on  life's  gplden  hills.  Yet 
there  is  mercy  in  tms  dispensation — 
for  who  can  bear  to  bebdd  the  light 
of  bliss  re-arising  from  the  past  on  the 
ghastlier  gloom  of  present  misery? 
The  phantoms  that  will  not  come  wlien 
we  call  on  them  to  comfort  us,  are  too 
ofteA,at  our  side  when  in  our  anguish 
we  could  almost  pray  that  they  might 
be  reburied  m  oblivion.  Such  haunt- 
ings  as  tliese  are  not  as  if  they  were 
visionary — they  come  and  go  like 
forms  and  shapes  still  embu^  with 
life.  Shall  we  vainly  stretch  out  our 
arms  to  embrace  and  hold  them  fiaist, 
or  as  vainly  seek  to  entrench  ourselves 
hy  thoughts  of  this  world  against  their 
visitatiim?  The  soul  in  its  sickness 
knows  not  whether  it  be  the  duty  of 
love  to  resign  itself  to  indifference  or 
to  despair.  Shall  it  enjoy  life,  they 
being  dead  !  Shall  the  survivors,  fat 
yet  a  little  whfle,  walk  in  other  com- 
panionship out  into  the  day,  and  let 
the  sunbeams  settle  on  their  heads  as 
they  used  to  do,  or  cover  them  with 
dust  and  ashes,  and  show  to  those  in 
heaven  that  love  for  them  is  now  to  be 
expressed  by  remone  and  penitence ! 


Christopher  in  his  cave!  and  he 
makes,  we  assure  you,  a  very  pretty 
hermit  Our  beard  is  not  so  long  as 
that  goat's  hanging  on  the  cli£  In 
Christian  countnes,  Recluses  shave,  and 
are  atteative  to  their  toilet  We  even 
wear  not  spectacles,  for  we  have  come 
to  enjoy  the  haze  our  decaying  eye- 
sight gives  to  all  objects  in  nature,  nor 
envy  yours,  but  bless  it,  that  sees  them 
forever  efiblgent  World-sick  ?  Yea, 
streets  are  not  the  channels  of  the 
streams  we  love,  whose  flowings  are 
in  the  soul,  flarth-sick  ?  Nay — filial 
shall  we  be  to  the  last— <aiid  bless  her 
as  she  takes  us  back  into  her  bosom, 
life-sick  ?  Oh  !  say  it  not — for  Grod 
is  good-^and  grief  gracious;  and  aat- 
row  consecrates  the  path  of  &ding  and 
faded  flowers — yet  some  am(Hig  Uiem, 
O  wo!  and  bhas  is  me  I  bri^iter  so 
help  us  heaven,  than  ever — that  leadeth 
to  the  grave. 

And  where  is  our  Cave?  Hudi— 
for  we  must  not  <«  prate  of  its  where- 
abouts"— ^were  we  to  do  so,  it  would 
dissolve.  But  this  much  we  may  re- 
veal— it  is  in  the  Highlands.  That  is 
a  wide  word,  and  will  not  hre^k  the 
M>ell.  The  interior  is  cool  in  these 
tne  Dog-days — nor  would  it  be  odier- 
wise  if  Sirius  himself  were  panting  at 
its  mouth.  Yet  perfectly  diy— though 
one  wonders  how  without  moisture  of 
Eome  kind  or  other  the  moss  roof  and 
walls,  in  their  infinite  varieties  of  co- 
kniring;  can  be  so  freshly  beautifoL 
Tis  but  some  four  paces  wide— some 
six  long — and  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  little  higher  than  our  heads— the 
roof  at  no  place  beyond  touch  of  the 
long  nail  <^  claw  on  our  middle  finger. 
In  a  niche  feeing  the  light  we  are  repos- 
ing on  a  couch  covered  with  the  fiiis 
olfoY,  wild-cat,  and  otter — a  root- 
wreathed  table,  with  slate-slab  foir  as 
any  marble,  we  ever  and  anon — lean- 
ing on  our  elbow — keep  writing  away 
at — as  now-Hsdiloquizing  pewue  susttr- 
ru^-^i  which  the  whole  wide  world 
will  be  listening  dehghted,  in  a  week 
or  so— for  sound  travels  sfowly  through 
such  a  solitude — ^to  the  echa  Friend 
of  our  soul !  would  thou  wert  here— 
for  the  first  time  in  thy  life  to  hear 
sUence, 

What!  you  are  ^reing  that  other 
table  in  shadow.     That  brigfateet  oi 
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cbrystal  would  seem  empty  to  an  inex- 
pflnenced  eye — to  yoiLS  full  to  the 
stopper — of  Glenlivet  They  who 
placed  it  there  were  &r  from  supposing 
that  we  were  likely  to  imbibe  the  dinu- 
£um  of  a  jgallon — ^but  tis  an  old  sa^ 
mg  raperstition  of  the  mountains  that 
tt>  ^ace  before  a  solitary  man  a  vessel 
in  which  spurits  are,  yet  fill  it  not» 
is  fiital  Ay — ^wheaten  bread  of  whitest 
frain--4hou^  grown  in  the  regions  oi 
heather.  No  need  of  the  Po  for 
Pumesan.  The  meadows  here  over- 
flow with  milk  as  with  honey.  Field- 
•trawberriee  redden  the  rocks — and 
tbese  basket-fulls  by  &iry  hands  were 
gathered,  ere  a  dew-drop  had  of  itself 
evanished — thoiu^h  ds  a  wonder,  even 
to  ourselves,  where  can  have  grown 
dkOK  ffkMrious  ffrapes,  pale  and  purple, 
in  pifed-up  cIusterB---al]  for  Chris- 
topher in  his  Cave — the  Sardanapalus 
tut  he  is^yet  abstemious  as  that  dd 
Roman  at  his  Turnip  Feast 

A  library,  too,  we  declare — and 
w^-selectedl---for  there  is  the  face  of 
Magar-theee  six  vols,  are  manifestly 
Mozon's  edition  of  Wordsworth — 
there  is  no  mistaking  Pickering's 
re  by  Campbell— and  he^ 
tEe  table  before  us,  Milton,  a 
nughty  mass  of  ore  from  the  gdd 
nnnes,  and  beside  him  an  Album. 
in  their  own  handwriting  page  after 
page  of  poeUy  by  the  great  p^9ts  and 
the  good !  Cfreations  of  the  pencU,  too 
--landscapes  belonging  to  all  the  love- 
luBst  lands  on  earth  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent—4)y  amateurs  who  are  artists 
indeed — and  hy  fiimous  artists  proud  to 
leave  some  refic  of  their  genius  in  the 
Book  of  Beauty,  laid  here  by  Beauty's 
hands,  to  charm  in  his  sditude  an  M 
man's  eyes ! 

And  what  vohme  is  this,  annual- 
like in  its  pnmroee-cokMired  boards, 
if  boards  th^  be,  so  delicate  in  their 
opemhig,  and  with  lily-leaves  that  look 
as  if  they  were  firagrant — and  f^-agrant 
must  they  be,  if  ever  breathed  over 
have  they  been  bv  the  lips  of  her  who 
placed  them  for  the  perusal  of  Christo- 
}ber  hi  his  Cave.  •«  Poems  op  Maict 
Years  by  Richard  Monkton  M ihies  ;" 
the  name  is  not  infhmiliar,  ner  yet  is 
it  ^miliar  to  our  ear — ^thirty  years  ago 
and  upwardet,  we  heard  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Milnes  speak  m  Parliament 
in  surpassing  style— this  may  not  be 
the  same — no — no — for  he,  if  extant, 
BuiBt  be  as  ancient  as  oursehres— and 
poetry  may  flow  into— but  not  out  of 


the  heart  of  one  who  is  half-way-down 
the  hill  of  life.  «« 'Jis  his  son  r  Ha! 
what  v<nce  gave  that  whisper  ?  Was  it 
thine,  thou  restless  wren,  that  fifiy 
times  at  least  within  these  two  or  three 
hours  we  have  been  sittmg  hi  re,  hast 
been  borne  leaf-hke  out  and  in  oar  Cave, 
and  <mly  now  been  perceived  by  us  to 
have  been  all  the  while  occupied — ^m 
bringingfood  to  a  voracious  nestful  that 
will  soon  exchange  the  twi%ht  of  this 
cave  for  that  of  the  umbrage  of  the  ma- 
ny-gladed  woods  1 

Time  was  we  pounced  on  a  book  the 
instant  we  saw  it  on  the  board,  like 
osprey  on  fish  showing  its  back  upoa 
the  bdlow — ^with  a  clutch  as  sure,  and 
maw  as  ravenous— shrieking  over  it  as 
we  tore  it  piece-meaL  In  our  saored 
hunger  no  bones  of  a  bogk  made  we 
then — we  swallowed  it  guts  and  all— 
and,  lighter  from  the  repast,  upsoared 
in  circks,  and  then  shot  straight  as  an 
arrow,  "to  prey  in  distant  isles." 
Now  we  leisurely  alight  beside  it,  like 
an  old  sick  sea-eagle  as  we  are,  and 
mumble  at  a  leaf  or  two  as  if  wiUi 
our  teeth  we  had  lost  our  appetite,  and 
our  stomach  were  in  symjMithy  with 
our  gums.  Often  do  we  crawl  away 
from  our  quarry  without  tasting  it-^ 
without  so  much  as  knowmg  whether 
it  be  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl— «nd  keep 
sitting  disconsolately  for  hours  toge* 
ther  on  a  stone  or  stump  like  a  mere 
bunch  of  feathers.  O  Audubon!  no 
more  shak  thou  behold  Us— a  Speck 
in  the  Sun — ^no  more  shah  thou  umt 
Us— a  Cry  in  the  Cfoud. 

«*  Poems  of  Many  Years  !'*  'Tis 
something  to  lie  here-— be  assured,  O 
Volume !  for  the  lady  whom  ail  those 
mountains  love  is  herself  a  poet— and 
no  book  that  is  not  poetry  would  sh9 
place  for  chance  of  perusal  by  Chris- 
topher in  his  Cave.  Tne  still  study — the 
busv  parlour— the  bed  chamber  serens 
— the  mirthful  drawing-room — are  one 
and  all  fit  places  for  the  perusal  of  poe- 
t^ ;  but  fitter  the  wood,  the  grove,  the 
glen — fittest — and  already  we  begin  to 
feel  the  inspiration — such  a  Cave  as  this 
in  the  heart  of  inland  peace — yet  visited 
— ^if  we.  mistake  not— by  the  voice  of 
the  sea. 

Let  us  hold  converse,  then,  with 
this  brother  in  the  spirit,  whom  we 
may  never  see  in  the  flesh — and  let 
this  pretty  pen  oi  ours,  plucked  fhm 
a  stockdove's  wing,  and  nibbed  by 
Genevieve,  cease  its  prattling,  while 
we  recite  to  ounelves— oi  apertwxtm 
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'fM— one  lay  to  test  the  worth  of  all 
— to  assure  Chnstopher  in  his  Cave 
whether  Mr.  Milnes  he  or  be  not  a 
Poet 

THK  WORTH  OF  HOURS. 

'^Believe  not  that  yoar  inner  eye 

Can  ever  io  jost  measure  try 

The  worth  ol  Hours  as  they  go  by : 

**  For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas! 
Makes  him  to  see  them,  whileihey  pass 
As  through  a  dim  of  tinted  glass: 

*'  But  if  in  earnest  care  yon  would 
Mete  out  to  each  iis  part  uf  t(ood, 
Trust  rather  to  your  after-mood. 

•*  Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent 
That  leave  your  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ilUcontent: 

"And  more — tbongh  tree  from  seeming 

harm, 
Yon  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  aim, 
Or  slow  retire  from  pleasures  charm,— 

^*  If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on 
Of  something  whotlf  lost  and  gone, 
Vainly  enjjped,  or  vainly  done,— 

**  Of  something  from  your  being's  chain 
Broke  off,  nor  to  be  link'd  8g%m 
By  ill  mere  Memory  can  retain, —  , 


'*  Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may 
JNo'hii  g  that  rU  'get her  dies 
6offi:e>  Man's  jast  destinies: 


"  So  should  we  live,  that  every  Hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower,— 
A  self  reviving  ihing  of  power; 

•*  That  every  Thought  and  every  Deed 
May  hold  within  iiKelf  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  (liiure  meed ; 

*'  Esf'emin?  Sorrow,  who^e  employ 
Is  to  develope,  not  destroy. 
Far  better  tnan  a  barren  j  )y.'* 

Sweet— eerioue — solemn— *wise  and 
food. 

Tie  ideaaant  in  a  Cave  to  glance, 
with  ever  and  anon  a  pausing  eye, 
over  a  volume  like  this,  of  which  one 
by-heart-ffotten  stain  easily  perstiadee 
OB  that  the  rest  must  be  trustworthy 
to  our  memory— to  siance  over  it 
without  absolutely  reading  it,  yet  all 
the  while  feehng  the  breath,  aiid  temnf 
the  glow  of  its  beauty— just  as  it  is 
pleasant  in  a  room,  in  like  manner,  to 
fiance  over  an  array  of  ladies  &ir,  not 
one  of  whom  we  have  looked  on  long 
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enough  to  love»  yet  nothing  doubting 
that  had  we  ever  so  many  hearts  we 
could  give  them  all  away  among  the 


this  simile  do  not  satisfy,  kt 
us  ten  you  that  we  like  to  look  at  a 
Vdume  as  at  a  Valley — discerning 
not  one  feature  of  the  scene  distinctly, 
but  feeling  its  spirit  as  surelv  as  if  we 
distinctly  observed  them  all— so  that 
when  our  dreamy  eyes  copie  to  settle 
down  upon  it,  every  object  occiipies 
the  very  place  we  expected  to  find  it  in, 
and  is  of  the  very  character  and  kind  we 
thoufi^ht  it  to  be,  only  lovelier  in  their 
neighboturhood,  because  now  all  under- 
stood, and  forming  in  themselves  a  little 
world  where  beau^  has  reduced  them 
all  into  order,  and  order  is  the  ezpieseioii 
of  peace! 

Kay,  if  we  must  still  strive  to  make 
dear  oiu*  meaning,  have  you  never 
sat  in  a  boat  on  a  lake  before  known 
to  you  but  by  name,  and  unwilling  all 
at  once  to  look  steadily  on  what  is 
nevertheless  filling  your  brea^  with 
delight,  kept  even  your  hands  at  time* 
over  your  eyes,  and  at  others  glanced 
stealtnily  around,  almost  as  if  afraid 
to  lapse  into  the  magical  world  anMnjr 
whose  shadows  you*  were  sailing',  tm 
taking  courage  as  it  were  from  the 
j^pees  of  beauty  that  made  them- 
selves be  seen  whether  you  would 
or  no— perhaps  from  some  other  bkw 
pinnace  passing  by  meteorous  with 
its  cloud  of  sail— or  bird  fioatinff  away 
undisturbedly  among  the  reedfl»  tern 
happy  to  fly  torn,  its  ewn  bay  when 
there  was  every  thing  to  love  and  no- 
thing to  fear— you  have  at  last  dehverad 
up  your  whole  soul  to  the  scene,  and  m 
one  minute  have  become  almost  as  wdl 
acquainted  with  its  character  as  if 
you  had  lived  for  yean  on  its  banks, 
and  have  added  to  the  domain  ci  me- 
moiy,  nev<er  more  to  fade,  a  love, 
lier  vision  than  Imagination's  self 
could  have  created  in  the  world  M 
Dreams! 

This  comes  of  soliloquizing  ciiticiflBi 
on  Poetry,  with  a  pen  pitted  from 
the  wing  of  a  stoekdov^  and  nibbed 
by  Geadevieve,  in  a  Highland  Cave. 
Pardon  our  prolixiQr— and  read — 

TBS  LONO-AOO. 

*'  Eyes  which  can  but  ill  define 
Shapes  that  rise  about  and  near, 
ThroQ?h  the  far  horizoii'}<  line 
Stretch  a  vision  free  and  clear; 
Msmorie!!  fetble  to  retrace 
Yesterday's  immediate  flow, 
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i^ind  a  dear  funfliar  face 
la  each  hour  of  Long-ago. 

"  Follow  yon  majestic  train 
Down  ihe  slopes  of  old  renown. 
Knightly  forms  without  disdain, 
Sainted  heads  without  a  frown  ; 
Emperors  of  thought  and  hand 
Congregate,  a  gloilous  show, 
Met  from  every  age  and  land 
In  the  plains  of  Long-ago. 

"  As  the  heart  of  cliildhood  brings 
Something  of  eternal  joy, 
From  iu  own  unsouiided  springs, 
Such  as  life  can  scarce  destroy; 
So,  remindful  of  the  prime, 
Spirits,  wandering  to  and  fro. 
Rest  upon  the  resting  time 
Jn  the  peace  of  Long-ago. 

^  Youthful  Hope'p  religious  fire, 
When  it  burns  no  longer,  leaves 
Ashes  of  impure  Desire 
n  the  altars  it  deceives ; 
But  the  light  that  fills  the  Past 
Sheds  a  still  diviner  glow, 
Ever  fanher  it  is  cast 
O'er  the  scenes  of  Long-ago. 

'^  Many  a  growth  of  pain  and  care, 
Cumbering  all  the  present  hour, 
Yields,  wh-'u  once  transplanted  there, 
Healthv  fruit  or  pleasant  flower; 
Thoughts  that  hardly  flourush  here. 
Feelings  long  have  ceased  to  blow, 
Breathe  a  native  atmosphere 
In  the  world  of  Long-ago. 

"  On  that  deep-retiring  shore 
Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie, 
Where  the  passion-waves  of  yore 
Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high : 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 
Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  wo ; 
No  lung's  altogether  ill 
In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 

"  Tombs  where  lonely  love  repines, 
Ghastly  tenements  of  tears, 
Wear  the  look  of  happy  shrines 

ghro'  the  golden  mist  of  years; 
eath,  to  those  who  trust  in  good, 
Vindicates  his  hardest  blow : 
Oh!  we  would  not,  if  we  could. 
Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago. 

"  Tho'  t^  doom  of  swift  decay 
Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strong, 
Tho'  for  frailer  hearts  the  day 
Lingers  sad  and  overkMig— 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  leaTea, 
Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow, 
While  the  Future  has  its  Heaven, 
And  the  Past  its  Long-ago. 

A  green  oM  age  is  the  most  lovmg 


season  of  lifb,  for  almost  all  other 
passions  are  then  dead  or  dying,  or 
the  mind,  no  nrK>ro  at  the  mercy  of  a 
troubled  heart,  compares  the  little 
pleasure  their  gratification  can  ever 
jrield  now  with  what  it  could  at  any 
time  long  ago,  and  lets  them  rest. 
Envy  is  ine  worst  disturber  or  em- 
bitterer  of  man's  declining  years — 
but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
a  passion — and  is  a  disease,  not  of 
the  poor  in  spirit — for  they  are  bless- 
ed— but  of  the  mean,  and  then  they 
indeed  are  cursed.  For  our  own 
parts  we  know  Envy  but  its  we  have 
studied  it  in  others — and  never  felt 
it  except  towards  the  wise  and  good 
— and  then  twas  a  longing  desire  tb 
be  like  them,  painful  only  when  our 
hearts  almo^  died  within  usto  think 
that  might  never  be,  and  that  all 
our  loftiest  aspirations  were  in  vain ! 
Oisr  envy  of  Genius  is  of  a  nature 
so  noble  that  it  knows  no  happiness 
like  that  of  guarding  from  mUdev 
the  laurels  on  the  brows  of  the  Mu- 
ses' Sons.  What  a  dear  kind  soul 
of  a  critic  is  old  Christopher  North ! 
Watering  the  flowers  or  poetry,  and 
removing  the  weeds  that  mi^ht 
choke  them— letting  in  the  sunshine 
upon  them  and  fencing  them  from 
the  blast;  proclaiming  whero  the 
gardens  grow,  and  leading  boys  and 
virgins  into  the  pleasant  alleys — 
teaching  hearts  to  love  and  eye«  to 
see  their  beauty,  and  classifying,  by 
the  attributes  it  has  pleased  nature 
to  bestow  oo  the  various  orders,  the 
plantsof  Paradise— this  is  our  occu- 
patlon--and  the  happiness  of  wit- 
nessing them  all  growing  in  the 
lieht  of  admiration  is  our  reward. 
I^w  many  will  be  induced  to  rend 
this  volume  by  the  specimens  now 
selected  by  us  in  our  Cave !  How 
harmoniously  they  combine — rather 
selecting  themselves-oflering  them- 
selves to  us  by  force  of  fine  affini- 
ties— ^flimilies  of  kindred  emotions 
that  come  flocking  of  their  own  ac« 
cord  to  our  feet. 

THE  PUOBT  or  TOVTH. 


"  No,  the'  all  the  winds  that  lie 
In  the  circle  of  the  sky 
Trace  him  out  and  fn^  and 
Each  in  its  most  plamtive  tone — 
No,  tho'  Earth  be  split  with  sighSg 
And  all  the  Kings  that  reign 
Over  Nature's  mysteries 
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Be  our  faithfallest  aUit», 
All— all  is  rain; 
They  may  follow  on  his  track, 
Bat  He  never  will  come  back, 
Never  again  1 

"  Youth  is  gone  away, 
Cruel,  cruel  Youth, 
Full  of  gentleness  and  truth 
Did  we  think  him  all  his  stay ; 
How  had  he  the  heart  to  wreak 
Such  a  wo  on  us  so  weak, 
He  that  was  so  ten  Jer-meek  1 
Hosif  could  he  be  made  to  learn 
To  find  pleasure  in  our  pain  1 
Could  he  leave  us,  to  return 
Never  again  I 

**  Bow  your  heads  very  low. 
Solemn-measured  be  your  paces, 
Gathered  up  in  giief  your  uices,^ 
Sing  sad  music  a^i  ye  go ; 
In  disordered  handfuls  strew 
Strips  of  cypress,  sprigs  of  rue ; 
In  your  hands  be  borne  ihe  bloom, 
Whose  long  petals  once  and  only 
Look  from  their  pale-leavdd  tomb 
In  the  darkness  lonely ; 
Let  the  nightshade's  beaded  coral 
Fall  in  melancholy  moral 
Your  wan  brows  around, 
"While  in  very  scorn  ye  fling 
The  amaranth  upon  ihe  ground 
As  an  unbelievkl  thing; 
What  care  we  for  its  fair  tale 
Of  beauties  that  can  never  fail, 
Glories  that  can  never  wane  1 
No  such  blooms  are  on  the  track 
Ht  has  past,  who  will  come  back 
Never  again ! 

"  Alas  I  we  know  not  how  he' went, 

We  knew  not  he  was  going. 

For  had  our  tears  once  found  a  vent, 

We  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 

It  was  as  an  earthquake,  when 

We  awoke  and  found  him  gone, 

We  were  miserable  men. 

We  were  hopeless,  every  one ! 

Yes,  he  must  have  gone  away 

la  his  guise  of  every  day, 

In  his  common  dress,  the  same 

Perfect  face  and  perfect  frame ; 

For  in  feature,  for  in  limb, 

Who  could  be  compared  to  him  1 

Firm  his  step,  as  one  who  knows 

He  is  free,  wnere*er  he  goes. 

And  withal  as  light  of  spring 

As  the  arrow  from  the  string; 

His  impassioned  eye  had  got 

Fire  wnich  the  sun  has  not ; 

Silk  to  feel,  and  gold  to  see, 

Fell  his  tresses  full  and  free, 

Like  the  morning  mists  that  elida 

Soft  adown  the  mountain's  side ; 

Mo8l  delicious  twas  to  hear 


When  his  voice  was  trilling  clear, 
As  a  silver-hearted  beU, 
Or  to  follow  its  low  swell. 
When,  as  dreamy  winds  that  stray 
Fainting  mid  iEolian  chords, 
Inner  music  seemed  to  play 
Symphany  to  all  his  words; 
In  his  hand  was  poised  a  spear, 
Deftly  poised,  as  to  appear 
Resting  of  its  prop  r  will — 
'i  hus  a  merry  uunter  still, 
A>  d  engarlanded  with  bay, 
Must  our  Youth  have  gone  away ; 
Tho'  we  half  remember  now, 
He  had  borne  some  little  while 
Something  mournful  in  his  smile — 
Something  serious  on  his  brow : 
Gentle  heart,  perhaps  he  knew 
The  cruel  deed  he  was  about  to  dot 
Now,  between  us  all  and  Him 
There  are  rising  mountains  dlnii 
Forests  oi  uncounted  trees, 
Spaees  of  unmeasured  seas, 
Think,  with  Him  how  gav  of  yore 
We  made  sunshine  out  of'^shade— 
Think  with  Him  how  light  we  bore 
All  the  burden  sorrow  laid ; 
All  went  happily  about  Him — 
How  shall  we  toil  on  without  Him  1 
How  without  his  cheering  eye 
Constant  strength  embreaihing  everl 
How  Without  Him  standing  by 
Aiding  every  hard  endeavour  1 
For  when  faintness  or  disease 
Had  usurped  upon  our  knees, 
If  he  deigned  our  lips  to  kiss 
With  those  living  lips  of  his. 
We  were  lightened  of  our  pain. 
We  were  up  and  hale  again— 
Now,  without  one  blessing  glance 
From  his  rose-lit  countenance, 
We  shall  die,  deserted  men — 
And  not  see  him,  even  then ! 
We  are  cold,  very  cold— 
All  our  blood  is  drying  old. 
And  a  terrible  heart-dearth 
Reigns  for  us  in  heaven  and  earth  : 
Forth  we  stretch  our  chilly  fingers 
In  poor  effort  to  attain 
Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
Some  preserving  warmth,  in  vain. 
Oh !  if  Love,  the  Sister  dear 
Of  Youth  that  we  have  lost. 
Come  not  in  swift  pity  here, 
Come  not,  with  a  host 
Of  Affections,  strong  and  kind. 
To  hold  up  our  sinldng  mind ; 
If  she  will  not,  of  her  grace, 
Take  her  Brother's  holy  place. 
And  be  to  us,  at  least  a  patt 
Of  what  he  was,  in  Life  and  Heart, 
The  faintness  that  is  on  our  breath 
Can  have  no  other  end  bat  Death." 

We  read  thcM  lines  without  fearing 
to  let  all  their  pathos  fail  npon  our 
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spirits— for  into  its  depths  should  that 
pathos  siok,  it  will  find  there  a  repose 
It  cannot  disturb,  or  a  trouble  it  can- 
not allay.  The  truths  they  tell  have 
been  so  long  familiar  there,  that  we 
seem  to  hear  but  our  own  voice  again 
giviag  utterance  to  thoughts  that  for 
many  years  have  lain  silent,  but  alive 
iD  their  cells — like  slumberers  awak- 
ened at  midnight,  by  solemn  music, 
lifting  up  their  heads  for  a  while  to 
listen,  and  then  laying  them  down  to 
relapse  into  the  same  dreams  that  had 
possessed  their  sleep.  But  ye  who  are 
still  young — yet  have  begun  to  expe- 
rience how  sad  it  is  and  mournful  ex- 
ceedingly to  regret,  perhaps  to  weep 
over,  toe  passing  away  and  the  past, 
because  that  something  toas  that  never 
more  may  be — ponder  ye  on  the  strain, 
and  lay  the  moral,  the  religious  lesson 
it  teaches  within  your  hearts.  So 
may  the  sadness  sanctify — and  the 
Spiriu  that  God  sends  to  minister  un- 
to  us  children  of  the  dust,  find  you 
willing  to  be  comforted,  when  Youth 
has  left  you,  heedless  if  to  despair — 
for  Angel  though  beseem,  he  is  not 
of  heaven — but  of  heaven  are  they, 
and  therefore  immortal. 

Now  receive  into  your  hearts,  O 
Youths ! — undivided  by  any  commen- 
tary of  ours — these  three  strains  po- 
tent in  the  peace  they  breathe—- and 
▼erily  even  in  this  noisy  world  the 
peaceful  are  the  strong.  The  firs!,  it 
M  true,  speaks  of  change,  decay,  and 
trouble— and  the  second  is  saddened 
bv  the  melancholy  which  imagination 
often  carries  into  the  heart— but  the 
third  is  elevating  and  ennobling — and 
the  three,  thus  read  as  one,  leave  the 
spirit  calm,  and  prepared  to  face  the 
future  in  the  confidence  of  love  and 
truth. 


TO  MT  BBOmBR. 

^8lx  years,  six  cycles  of  dead  hoars, 
8iz  falls  of  leaves,  six  births  of  flowers, 
h  is  not  that,  yon  know  full  well, 
That  makes  my  laboring  bosom  swell, 
Tis  not  the  memory  of  lost  Time, 
Since  last  I  heard  that  matin  chime, 
That  brings  to  sense  a  sleeping  sorrow, 
To  bid  this  long-left  scene  good-morrow : 
It  is  the  carse  to  feel  as  men, 
^d  be  not  now  as  we  were  then. 
The  snowy  down  on  yonder  hill 
Throngh   thoaiand    summers    glistens 
sliU,- 


Yon  stream  will  ne»er  to  time  surrender 
Its  rapid  path  of  diamond  splendour,—* 
Yon  orb,  oat  now  who  swept  the  East, 
With  train  of  mby  and  amethyst, 
Rides  on,  nnweariedly  as  ever, 
0*er  frownioff  rock,  and  glittering  river ; 
Those  trees,  1  own,  are  somewhat  higher, 
The  ivy  round  the  village  spire 
In  faller-clastering  leaf  has  grown. 
We  cannot  call  that  cot  our  own^ 
Bat  what  has  changed  in  this  sweet  glen 
As  we  from  what  our  hearts  were  then  1 
Say  you,  the  glow  of  hope  is  bright, 
And  if  it  be  a  meteor  light, 
That  hurtles  through  the  thickening  sky, 
Tis  wise  to  catch  it  ere  it  die  1 
Tell  you  me,  tis  a  jov  to  feel 
Our  toil  increase  a  fellow's  weal  % 
That,  midthosefainting,  fading,  bowers, 
There  linger  still  home  amaranth  flowers 
And  honest  will,  and  honest  prayer. 
Will  find  them  lurking  every  where  1 
Say  on,  I  can  bat  add,  Amen, — 
We  are  not  now  as  we  were  then. 

"  Oh,  Brother !  when  I  gaxe  upon 
These  tombs  of  little  blisses  gone,       , 
When  throaj|[h  the  dense  and  steamy  air,. 
Which  we  with  men  are  wont  to  share, 
A  breeze  of  distant  youth  has  stole 
In  freshness  on  my  fevered  soul— 
I  feel  like  one  who  long  has  lain 
With  madness  gathering  in  his  brain, 
And  bursting  from  the  strong  distress. 
Wakes  to  a  terrible  eonsciousness. 
Then  blame  you,  that  my  pulse  beat  now, 
Blame  yoa  the  agony  on  my  brow  1 
There  W€u,  when  fear  was  all  a  stranger, 
Ere  knowledge  showed  the  way  to  danger, 
When  love  was  firm;  when  faith  wassore. 
And  head  and  heart  alike  secure ; 
Bat  now, .  . .  Remember  you  a  flower 
Which   we   with   care,  from  son  awl 

shower. 
It  was  our  mother's, — loved  to  guard 
And  how  we  joyed  in  our  reward. 
When  first  we  watch'd  its  bloom  appear, 
When  it  was  old  so  many  a  year; 
And  how  we  heard,  with  tearful  eye, 
The  good  old  gardner's  prophecy, 
For  he  was  deep  in  nature's  lore. 
That  that  bright  plant  would  bloom  no 

more*? 
The  flowers  fell  ofiT,  the  stalk  was  ga- 
thered, 
The  root  grew  dry,  the  lank  leaves  wi- 
thered. 
And  sad  to  lose  its  only  pride, 
The  poor  Agave  sunk  and  died ; 
Our  one,  our  only  bloom  is  gone. 
But,  Brother,  still  we  linger  on. 

"  Between  the  cradle  and  the  shroud, 
If  chance,  amid  the  pilgrim  crowd. 
Though  strange  the  time  and  strange  the 

iilace, 
We  light  on  some  ilunillar  Ikce, 
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Once  loved  and  known,  as  Mend  knows 

friend, 
In  whom  a  thousand  memories  blend. 
Which  whilom  blmnbered  dull  and  dim, 
But  rise  in  light  and  cling  to  him ; 
Though  not  a  trait  of  old  as  wont , 
Though  care  has  knit  the  ample  front, 
And  vice  unstrung  the  well-toned  frame, 
Still  something^sotnetking  is  the  same. 
But  if  we  erer  nope  to  find 
Some  traces  in  that  life-worn  mind 
Of  its  pure  self,  its  simple  being, 
Such  as  it  was,  when  unforeseeing, 
We  thought  that  Nature's  laws  would  fail. 
Ere  Sin  could  make  its  boldness  quail ; 
Such  as  it  was,  ere  sensuous  things 
Had  dipt  the  bird  of  Eden's  wings, 
Ere  stifled  groan  and  secret  sigh 
Replaced  the  tear  so  soon  brush'd  by, 
Tis  vain, — alas,  for  human  shame ! 
There  nothing,  notkimg  is  the  same. 

"  Oh  that  the  painter's  favorite  scheme 
Were  not  alone  a  painter's  dream ! 
O  that  fhe  Paradise  he  feigns, 
Where  Innocence  with  Childhood  reigns. 
And  cheiub  foims  and  infant  guise 
Inclose  the  heart  divinely  wise, 
Were  not  alone  a  Poet's  creed, — 
No  symbol,— but  a  truth  indeed ! 
That  all  this  circling  life  might  close 
Its  weaiied  course  where  first  it  rose. 
And  that  our  second  life  must  be 
A  new,  eternal,  infancy. 
Keeping  the  bliss  we  lose  as  men, 
To  DC  tor  aye  as  we  were  then !" 


TBE  FRIENDSHIP  FLOWER. 

"When  first   the  Friendship-flower    is 

W Planted 
ithin  the  garden  of  your  soul, 


Little  of  care  or  thought  are  wanted 
To  guard  its  beauty  fresh  and  whole ; 
But  when  the  one  impassioned  aire 
Has  full  revealed  the  magic  bloom, 
A  wise  and  holy  tutelage 
Alone  can  shun  the  open  tomb. 

"  It  is  not  Absence  you  should  dread, — 
For  Absence  is  the  very  air 
In  which,  if  sound  at  root,  the  head 
Shall  wave  most  wonderful  and  fair  j 
With  sympathies  of  joy  and  sorrow 
Fed,  as  with  morn  and  even  dews, 
Ideal  colouring  it  may  borrow 
Richer  than  ever  earthly  hues. 

"  But  oft  the  plant,  whose  leaves  unsere 
Refresh  the  aesert,  hardly  brooks 
The  common-peopled  atmosphere 
Of  daily  thoughts  and  words  and  looks ; 
It  trembles  at  the  brushing  wings 
Of  many  a  careless  fashion-fly, 
And  strange  suspicions  aim  their  stings 
To  taint  it  as  they  wanton  by. 

"  Rare  is  the  heart  to  bear  a  flower, 
That  must  not  wholly  fall  and  fade, 
Where  alien  feelings,  hour  by  hour, 
Spring  up,  beset,  and  overshade ; 
Better,  a  child  of  care  and  toil, 
To  glorify  some  needy  spot, 
Than  in  a  glad  redundant  soil 
To  pine  neglected  and  forgot, 

"  Yet  when,  at  last,  by  human  slight. 
Or  close  of  their  permitted  day. 
From  the  sweet  world  of  liie  and  light 
Such  fine  creations  lapse  away,— 
Bury  the  relics  that  retain 
Sick  odours  ol  departed  pride, — 
Hoard  as  ye  will  your  memoiy*s  gain. 
But  let  them  perish  where  they  died.* 


FAMILIAR   LOVE. 

*'  We  read  together,  reading  the  same  book, 
Our  heads  bent  forward  in  a  half  embrace. 
So  that  each  shade  that  either  spirit  took 
Was  straight  reflected  in  the  other's  face ; 
W^  read,  not  silent,  nor  aloud,  but  each 
Followed  the  eye  that  passed  the  page;  along, 
With  a  low  murmuring  sound,  that  was  not  speech, 

Yet  with  so  much  monotony. 

In  its  half  slumbering  harmony, 

You  might  not  call  it  song ; 

More  Ukc  a  bee,  that  in  the  noon  rejoices. 
Than  any  customed  mood  of  human  voices. 

"  Then  if  some  wayward  or  disputed  sense 
Made  cease  awhile  that  music,  and  brought  on 
A  strife  of  gracious- worded  difference, 
Too  light  to  hurt  our  soul's  dear  unison, 
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We  had  experience  of  a  blissful  state, 
In  which  oar  powers  of  thoagbts  stood  teparate , 
Eicb,  io  its  own  high  freedom,  set  apart, 
Bm  both  cloae  folded  in  one  lo? ing  heart ; 
So  that  we  seemed,  without  coDceit,  to  be, 
Boih  one  and  two  in  oar  identity. 

**  We  prayed  together,  praying  the  same  prayer, 
Bot  each  ihat  prayed  did  seem  to  be  alone, 
Aod  saw  the  other  in  a  ffo!den  air 
Poised  far  away,  beneath  a  vacant  throne, 
Bcckonioit  the  kneeler  to  ri^e  and  sit 
Within  the  glory  which  encompass'd  it : 
And  when  obeyed,  the  vision  stood  beside, 
And  led  the  way  through  the  npper  hyaline, 
Smiling  in  bsaaty  tenfold  glorined, 
Which,  while  on  earthy  baa  seemed  enoagh  divine, 
The  beauty  of  the  Spint-Bride, 
Who  guided  the  rapt  Florentine. 

"  The  depth  of  human  reason  mast  become 
As  deep  as  is  the  holy  human  heart. 
Ere  aught  in  written  phrases  can  impart 
The  might  and  meaning  of  that  ecstacy 
To  thOM  low  souls,  who  hold  the  mystery 
Of  the  unaeen  universe  for  dark  and  damb. 


"  Bat  we  were  mortal  still,  and  when  i  _ 
We  raised  our  bended  knees,  do  not  say 
That  our  descending  spirits  reel  no  pain 
To  meet  the  dimness  of  an  earthly  day ; 
Yet  not  as  those  disheartened,  apd  the  more 
Debased,  the  higher  that  they  rose  before, 
Bat  from  the  exaltation  of  that  hour. 
Out  of  Qod*s  choicest  treasury,  bringing  down 
New  virtue  to  }<astain  all  ill — new  power 
To  braid  Life's  thorns  into  a  regal  crown. 
We  past  into  the  outer  world,  to  prove 
The  strength  miracalous  of  united  Love." 

Strange  that  with  all  our  love  of  though  we  look  with  ^delight  on  the 
nature  and  of  art,  we  never  were  a  work  when  done  by  others— the  pic* 
Wnler.  Tme  that  in  boyhood  we  ture  without  the  process— the  pro- 
were  no  contemptible  hand  at  a  Lion  duct  of  genius,  without  thought  of  its 
or  a  Tiger— and  sketches  ^  us  of  nx>rtai  instruments.  We  work  la 
such  cats  springing  or  preparing  to  words,  and  words  are,  in  good  truth, 
spring  in  keelavine  dashed  off  some  images,  feelings,  thoughts  ;  and  of 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  might  well  these  the  outer  world  as  well  as 
make  Edwm  Landseer  stare.  Even  the  inner  is  composed,  let  materialists 
yet  we  are  a  sort  of  Salvator  Rosa  at  say  what  they  will.  Froee  is  poetry— 
a  savage  scene,  and  our  black- lead  we  have  proved  rAo/ to  the  satisfaction 
pencil  heaps  up  confused  shatterings  of  all  mankind.  Look!  we  beseech 
of  rocks,  and  flings  a  mountainous  you— how  the  little  Loch  seems  to  rise 
region  into  covulsions,  as  if  an  earth-  up  with  its  tall  heronry— a  central  isle 
qp^ke  heaved,  in  a  way  that  is  no  canny  ^  —and  all  its  sylvan  braes,  till  it  lies 
making  people  shudder  as  if  something  almost  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  our 
bad  gone  wrong  with  this  planet  of  Cave,  from  which  in  three  minutes  we 
oars,  and  creation  were  falling  back  could  bobble  on  our  crutch  down  the 
into  chnos.  But  we  love  scenes  of  inclining  greensward  to  the  Bay  of 
beautiful  repose  too  profoundly  ever  Waterlilies,and  in  that  canoe  be  afloat 
to  dream  of  *' transfering  them  to  among  the  Swans.  All  birches — not 
canvass."  Such  employment  would  any  other  kind  of  tree— except  the 
be  felt  by  us  to  be    desecration—   pines,  on  whose  tops  the  large  nests  re* 
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pose— ^nd  here  and  there  a  still  bird 
standing  as  if  asleep.  What  a  place 
for  Roes ! 

Why,  we  are  absolutely  writing  an 
article,  and  to  fill  a  sheet  how  pleasant 
to  have  recourse  again  to  such  a  man 
as  Milnes !    Thus— 


THE  MEN  OF  OLD. 

"  I  know  not  that  the  men  of  old 

Were  beiier  than  men  now. 

Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold, 

Of  more  in^enias  brow : 

I  heed  not  ihose  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  lime  to  rai*?e, 

As  if  they  thus  could  check  the  coarse 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

"  Still  is  it  trne,  and  over  true, 

That  I  delight  to  close 

This  book  of  life  self-wise  and  new, 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 

On  all  that  humble  happiness, 

The  world  has  foregone, — 

The  daylight  of  contcntcdness 

That  on  those  faces  shone  I 

With  rights,  tho'  not  too  closely  (seanaed, 

Enjoyed,  as  far  aiy  known,— 

Wiih  will  by  no  reverse  unmanned, — 

With  palse  of  even  tone,— 

They  from  to-day  and  from  to-night 

Expected  nothing  more, 

Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

*•  To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  10  be  done, 

A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run ; 

A  batiJe  whose  prreat  scheme  and  scope 

They  little  cared  to  know. 

Content,  as  men  at  arms,  to  cope 

Each  with  his  ironiiog  foe, 

"  Man  now  his  Virtue'^  diadem 

Puts  on  and  proudly  wears, 

Great  thoughts,  great  feelings  came  to 

them, 
Like  itjsiincis,  nnowares : 
Blending  their  souls*  hublimest  needs 
With  tasks  of  every  day, 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds. 
As  noble  boyv  at  play. 

"  And  what  if  Nature's  fearful  wound 

They  did  not  probe  and  bare. 

For  that  their  iipiriLs  never  swooned 

To  watch  the  misery  there,— 

For  that  their    love  but    flowed    more 

fast, 
Their  charities  more  tree. 
Not   conscious    what  mere   drops   they 

cast 
Into  the  evil  sea. 


"  A  man's  best  things  are  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet. 

It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  arc  sick  to  greet  : 

For  flowers  that  grow  our  bands  beneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire, — 

Our  hearts  roust  die,  except  they  breathe 

The  air  of  fresh  de&ire. 

**  But,  Brothers,  who  up  Reason's  hill 
Advance  with  hopeful  cheer,— 

0  I  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill, 
As  chill  as  they  are  clear  ; 

And  htill  restrain  your  haughty  gaze, 
The  loftier  that  ye  go. 
Remembering  distance  leaves  a  haze 
On  all  that  lies  below." 

Think  not  that  we  should  have 
wearied  of  our  own  company  in  this 
Cave,  bad  we  been  without  a  mate- 
rial book.  In  our  mind  is  a  librair 
of  other  substance — and  we  are  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  clairoayance.  We 
have  been  reading  Milnes  now  with 
the  palm  of  our  hand — but  that  is 
merely  because  the  volume  happens 
to  be  on  the  table — we  see  through 
Bhakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Spenser, 
and  Wordsworth,  in  the  niche  yon- 
der—nor need  tney  be  there— for 
with  shut  eyes  we  can  read  in  to  ovr* 
selves  the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Ex* 
cursion,  and  the  Fairy  Q^ieen^and  the 
Tempest,  In  editions  out  of  print,  sod 
that  we  never  saw — what  tnink  you 
of  that,Dupotet1  Doctors  EUiotsoo 
and  Lardner,  pray  hold  your  peace. 

We  tie  our  black  silk  neckerchief 
round  our  eyea— till  we  are  as  blind 
as  a  mole,  a  bat,  or  as  an  impostor— 
turn  you  up  •*  Poems  of  many  Yeare" 
— correct  us  if  we  err  in  a  single  syl- 
lable-«od  harken  to  Christopher  in 
bis  Cave— spiritually  not  anlmally 
magnetized— reading  the  »*Lay  of  the 
Humble"— with  his  thumb ! 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  BUMBLE. 

"  I  have  no  comeliness  of  frame, 
No  plea.«ant  range  of  features  ; 
I'am  feeble,  as  when  first  I  came 
To  earth,  a  weeping  creature ; 
My  voice  is  low  whene'er  I  speak, 
And  singin*?  faint  my  song ; 
But  though  thus  cast  among  the  weak, 

1  envy  not  the  strong. 

"  The  trivial  part  of  life  I  play 
Can  have  so  light  a  bearing 
On  other  men,  who,  night  or  day, 
For  me  are  never  caring  j 
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That,  though  I  fiikl  not  maeh  to  bless, 
Nor  food  for  exaltation, 
I  know  that  I  am  tempted  lesa,— 
Aad  that  is  conaolation. 

""The  beaotifnl  1  the  noble  bk>od  f 

I  shrink  as  they  pass  bjr— 

Sach  power  for  evil  or  for  good 

Is  flashing  from  each  eye ; 

Tkey  are  indeed  the  stewards  of  Heaven, 

High-headed  and  strong-hahded : 

From  tbose,  to  whom  so  mach  it  given. 

How  mnch  may  be  demanded  t 

"Tis  true,  I  am  hard  baffeied, 

Thoogh  few  can  be  my  foes, 

Harsh  words  fall  heavy  on  my  head, 

Aad  unresisted  blows : 

Bot  then  I  think,  *  bad  I  been  bom,— 

Hot  spirit — sturdy  frame— 

And  passion  prompt  to  follow  scorn, — 

I  might  have  done  the  same.' 

**  To  me  men  are  for  what  they  are, 

They  wear  no  ma^k^  with  me; 

I  never  sicken' d  at  the  jar 

Of  iiUnned  flauery ; 

I  never  mourned  affections  lent 

In  folly  or  in  blindness  ^ 

The  kindness  that  on  me  is  spent 

Is  pare,  unasking  kindness. 

"  And  most  of  all,  I  never  felt 

The  agonizing  sense 

Of  iteeing  love  from  passion  melt 
I      Into  indifference ; 
I      The  fearful  shame,  that  day  by  day 
I      Bums  onward,  still  to  burn, 

To  hare  thrown  yon  r  precious  heart  away, 

And  met  this  black  return. 

"  I  almost  faney  that  the  more 

I  am  cat-t  out  from  men , 

Nature  has  made  me  of  her  (tore    . 

A  worthier  denizen ; 

As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 

A  plant  grown  up  so  wild, 

As  if  the  being  parentless 

Made  me  the  more  her  child. 

"  Athwart  my  face  when  blushes  pass 
To  be  so  poor  and  weak, 
I  fall  unto  the  dewy  erass. 
And  cool  my  fevered  cheek ; 
And  hear  a  music  strangely  made, 
That  you  have  nercr  heard, 
A  sprite  in  every  rastlinfr  blade, 
T^i  sings  like  any  bird. 

'^y  dreams  are  dreams  of  pleasantness— 

But  yet  I  always  run , 

As  to  a  father's  morning  kiss, 

When  rises  the  round  sun ; 

I  see  the  flowers  on  sUlk  and  stem* 

Mght  shrubs,  and  poplars  tall, 
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Enjoy  the  breeze,— hrock  with  them, 
We  are  merry  brothers  all. 


"  I  do  remember  well,  when  first 

I  saw  the  great  blue  sea, — 

It  was  no  stranger-face,  that  burst 

In  terror  upon  me ; 

M^  heart  began,  from  the  first  glance. 

His  solenm  pulse  to  follow, 

1  danced  with  every  billow's  dance, 

And  shouted  to  their  hollo. 

"  The  Lamb  that  at  it's  mother's  side 
Reclines,  a  tremulous  thing, 
The  Robin  in  cold  winter-tide, 
The  Linnet  in  the  Spring, 
All  Mem  to  be  of  kin  to  me, 
And  love  mv  slender  band.— 
For  we  are  bound,  by  GJod's  decree, 
In  one  defensive  band. 

**  And  children,  who  the  worldly  mind 

And  ways  have  not  put  on. 

Are  ever  glad  in  me  to  find 

A  blithe  companion : 

And  when  for  |.lay  they  leave  their  homes, 

Left  to  iheir  own  sweet  glee, 

They  hear  my  step,  and  ery,  'He  comes, 

Our  little  friend,— tis  he.* 

Have  you  been  out  some  starry  night, 

And  found  it  joy  to  bend 

Your  eves  to  one  particular  light. 

Till  it  became  a  fnend  1 

And  then,  so  loved  that  glistening  spot, 

That,  whether  it  were  far 

Or  more  or  less,  it  mattered  not,— 

It  still  was  your  own  star. 

'*  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  you  know, 
How  I,  even  scorned  I, 
Can  live  in  love,  though  set  so  low. 
And  my  ladie-love  so  high ; 
Thus  learn,  than  on  this  varied  ball, 
Whate'er  can  breathe  and  move, 
The  meanest,  lomest.  thing  of  all- 
Still  owns  its  right  to  love. 

'*  With  410  fair  round  of  household  cares 

Will  my  lone  hearth  be  bleat. 

Nor  can  the  fuow  of  my  old  nairs 

Fall  on  a  loving  breast ; 

No  darling  pledge  of  spousal  faith 

Shall  I  be  foand  posseasing. 

To  whom  a  blessing  with  my  breath 

Would  be  a  double  blessing: 

"  But  yet  my  love  with  sweets  is  rife, 
With  happiness  it  teems. 
It  beautifies  my  waking  life. 
And  waits  upon  my  dreams; 
A  shape  that  floats  upon  the  night. 
Like  foam  upon  the  sea,— 
A  voice  of  Seraphim,— alight 
Of  present  Deity  1 
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I  hide  me  in  th«  dark  arcade, 
When  she  walks  lorih  alone, — 
1  feast  upon  her  hair's  rich  braid— 
Her  half-fioalasped  zono: 
I  watch  the  fliiting  of  her  dress, 
The  bending  biughs  between, — 
1  trace  her  loot.nep's  faery  press 
On  the  scarcely  raffled  green. 

"  Oh  deep  delight  I  the  frail  gaitar 

Trembles  beneath  her  hand, 

She  sings  a  song  she  brought  from  far, 

I  cannot  understand ; 

Her  voice  is  ahoayi  as  from  heaven, 

Bat  yet  I  seem  to  hear 

Its  masic  best,  when  thos  tis  given 

AU  masic  to  my  ear. 

"  She  has  turned  her  tender  eyes  around 

And  seen  me  crouching  there. 

And  smiles,  just  as  that  last  full  sound 

b  fainting  on  the  air ; 

And  now,  I  can  go  forth  so  prond, 

And  raise  my  head  so  tall— 

My  heart  within  me  beats  so  load. 

And  musical  withal  ;-• 

"  And  there  is  summer  all  the  while. 

Mid-winter  though  it  be,— 

How  should  the  universe  not  smile, 

When  she  has  smiled  on  me  1 

For  though  that  smile  can  nothing  more 

Than  merest  pity  prove, 

Yet  pity,  it  was  sang  of  yore, 

Is  not  so  far  from  love. 

'*  Prora  what  a  crowd  of  lovers'  woes, 

My  weakness  is  exempt  I 

How  far  more  fortunate  than  those 

Who  mark  me  for  contempt ! 

No  fear  of  rival  happiness 

My  fervent  glory  smothers, 

The  zephyr  fans  me  none  the  less 

That  it  is  bland  to  others. 

"  Thus  without  share  in  coin  or  land, 

Bat  well  content  to  hold 

The  wealth  of  Nature  in  my  hand, 

One  flail  of  virgin  gold — 

My  Love  above  me  like  a  sun— 

My  own  bright  tboaghts  my  wings — 

Through  life  I  trust  to  flatter  on. 

As  gay  as  aught  that  sings. 

"  One  hour  I  own  I  dread— to  die 

Alone  and  unbefriended — 

No  soothing  voice,  no  tearful  eye — 

But  that  must  soon  be  ended ; 

And  then  I  shall  receive  my  part 

Of  everlasting  treasure, 

In  that  just  world  where  each  man's  heart 

Will  be  his  only  measure." 

Worthy  of  Archjeus  himself— 
whose  *•  Sexton's  Datjqhteb  "— sq 
pure  and  so  profound— has  sunk  and 


is  sinking  into  how  many  thougbtfid 
souls — how  many  loving  hearts ! 

And  now  for  lunch.  Virgin  honey 
—we  protest— clear  as  amber — but 
embalming  no  bees,  for  twas  sliced  off 
without  injury  to  the  wibgs  of  a  single 
worker.  The  first  of  the  season  we 
have  seen— a  composite  of  the  essence 
of  heather  and  of  clover — in  which 
the  flavour  of  the  clover  must  prevail— 
for  the  mountains  are  not  yet  impur- 
pled.  Such  honey,  such  butter*  and 
such  oat-cake  make  a  delicious  bite — 
and  how  the  taste  improves  on  the 
palate,  qualified  with  a  smack  of  the 
Gienlivet !  Most  considerate  of  hea. 
ven's  creatures!  Genevieve  has  left 
on  the  salver  a  silver  thimble — but  a 
little  too  wide  for  her  delicatest  fore- 
fingei^-and  ever  and  anon  from  it  we 
shall  quaff  the  mountain-dew  as  Oberod 
may  be  supposed  to  lay  bis  lips  to  the 
fox-glove  bell,  impatient  for  **h» 
morning."  Ignoramuses  gulp  Gien- 
livet, from  quechs— the  Ck>gno8centi 
aip  it  from  thimbles— thus— thus — thus 
**  health— happiness— and  a  husband 
to  Victoria,  our  gracious  Queen  !'* 

And  now  we  shall  be  communica- 
tive, and  whisper  into  your  ear  a  secret 
about  Christopher  in  his  Cave.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  the  Lord  of  the  Castle 
diea— the  Lady  did  not  long  survive 
him — and  till  within  a  few  summen 
it  stood  silent  as  their  tomb.  The 
sons  and  daughters  were  absent  long 
and  distant  far  from  their  hereditary 
home,  and  the  heart  of  the  Highlands 
sighed  for  the  return  of  the  brave  and 
the  beautiful.  From  Eastern  dimes 
the  Chief  relurned  at  last — in  the 
prime  of  manhood — rich  and  hononmd 
— for  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  aod 
genius,  and  a  commanding  intellect, 
and  his  wisdom  imposed  peace  on  the 
native  princes.  The  younger  brother 
had  entered  into  the  naval  service — 
fought  at  Algiers— and  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
Here  for  a  while  he  has  cast  anchor — 
ready  at  any  hour  to  slip  his  cable— 
and  go  to  sea.  The  youngest  is  in 
orders— and  has  come  to  the  Castie 
for  a  month  **  from  the  beautiful  fields 
of  England,*'  and  brou^t  his  bride 
And  thou— the  beloved  of  thy  Father^ 
friend,  and  of  thy  Mother's— love- 
iiest  of  Christian  ladies — what  nanie 
so  blessed  as  thine  among  the  moim* 
tains— in  hall,  in  hut,  in  riiieita|[ 
—♦•mine    own    dear    GENETirni!' 
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Thou  art  betrothed,— and  eTon  now 
tbj  stately  lover  is  bv  thy  side. 
But  in  its  happiness  thy  heart  is 
kind  to  the  old  maD  who  kissed  thine 
eyes  the  day  thy  father  was  buried, 
and  told  thee  that  Heaven  would  hush 
thy  sobs  and  dry  thy  tears.  She  it 
was  who  furnished  for  the  Hermit  this 
his  Cave — and  led  him  into  its  twi- 
light— and  sat  by  him  in  this  niche  for 
an  hour  and  more,  with  her  hand  in 
hi8--and  left  him  here  to  his  medita* 
tioDs— gliding  away,  and  turning  ere 
she  reached  the  woods,  to  wave  him 
10  many  short  and  cheerful  farewells ! 

And  where  are  her  brothers  and  their 
fneods  1  On  the  Great  Loch — or  by  the 
Rifer— or  in  the  Fbrest  The  late 
Floods  have  brought  up  the  salmon 
from  the  sea — and  we  heard  from  our 
turret,  soon  alter  midnight,  the  red 
deer  belling  among  the  cliflfs. 

Twas  feared  the  family  would  fall 
into  decay — and  they  wtre  widely 
scattered  after  their  parents'  death. 
Bat  the  brother  of  the  late  chieftain 
was  a  faithful  steward— ^ind  the  for- 
tooes  of  the  house  were  awre  than  re. 
stored.  The  Prince  is  in  his  palace. 
Last  night  how  beautiful  the  array  in 
that  illumined  hall !  There  sat  Gene- 
neve  at  her  harp— harmonious  far 
heyond  the  clarshech — and  suns,  while 
all  was  hush,  lays  of  many  lands,  each 
to  its  own  native  music — but  none — 
to  spake  her  tearful  or  kindling  eyes 
-«>  dear  to  the  singer's  soul  as  the 
wild  Gkielic  airs  breathed  down  by 
tradition  from  the  olden  time  that 
first  heard  them  in  the  wilderness,  as 
from  the  voice  of  one  exulting  for  a 
triumph,  or  of  a  weeper  seeking  by  its 
own  music  to  solace  her  grief ! 

What  other  pretty  book  is  this? 
•The  Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,  by 
Elizabeth  Barnett,  author  of  a  Trans- 
lation of  Prometheus  Bound.'^  High 
adveotare  for  a  Lady — implying  a 
knowledge  of  Hebrew — or  if  not — of 
Greek.  No  common  mind  displays 
itaelf  in  this  Preftice  pregnant  with 
lofty  thoughts.  Yet  is  her  heart 
humble  wi&al— and  she  wins  her  way 
into  ours  by  these  words — **I  assume 
no  power  of  art,  except  that  power  of 
love  towards  it,  whicn  has  remained 
with  roe  from  my  childhood  until  now. 
In  the  power  of  such  a  love,  and  in 
the  event  of  my  lifo  being  prolonged, 
I  would  fain  hope  to  write  hereidter 
better  verses;  but  I  never  can  fM 
more  intensely  than  at  this  moment— 


nor  can  it  be  needful  that  any  should 
— the  sublime  uses  of  poetry,  and  the 
solemn  responsibilities  of  the  poet." 

We  have  read  much  of  the  volume, 
and  glanced  it  all  through,  not  with* 
out  certain  regrets  almost  amounting 
to  blame,  but  far  more  with  love  and 
admiration.  In  **  The  Seraphim"  thero 
is  poetry  and  piety— genius  and  devo> 
tion ;  but  the  awful  Idea  of  the  Poem. 
— the  Crucifixion— is  not  sustained— 
and  we  almost  wish  it  unwritten. 
The  giAed  writer  says— '•!  thought 
that,  had  .^schylus  lived  after  the 
incarnation  and  crucifixion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  might  have 
turned*  if  not  in  moral  and  intellectual, 
yet  in  poetic  faith,  from  the  solitude 
of  Caucasus  to  the  deeper  desertness 
of  that  crowded  Jerusalem  where  none 
had  any  pity;  from  the  « faded  white 
flower'  of  the   Titanic  brow,  to  th» 

*  withered  grass'  of  a  Heart  trampled 
on  by  its  own  beloved ;  from  the  glo- 
rying of  him  who  gloried  that  he 
could  not  die,  to  the  sublimer  meek- 
ness of  the  Taster  of  death  for  every 
man ;  from  the  taunt  stung  into  being 
by  the  torment,  to  His  more  awful  si- 
lence, when  the  agony  stood  dumb 
before  the  love !  And  I  thought  how, 
'  from  the  height  of  this  ereat  argii-i 
mcnt,'  the  scenery  of  the  Prometheus 
would  have  dwarfed  itself  even  in  the 
eyes  of  its  poet— how  the  fissures  of 
his  rocks  and  the  innumerous  smiles 
of  bis  ocean  would  have  closed  and 
waned  into  blankness,— and  his  demi- 
god stood  confcst  so  human  a  concep- 
tion as  to  fall  below  the  aspiration  of 
his  own  humanity.  He  would  have 
turned  from  such  to  the  rent  rocks  and 
darkened  sun — rent  and  darkened  by 
a  sympathy  thrilling  through  nature, 
but  leaving  man's  heart  untouched-* 
to  the  multitudes,  whose  victim  was 
their  Saviour— to  the  Victim,  whose 
sustaining  thought  beneath  an  unex- 
ampled agony,  was  not  the  Titanie 

*  I  can  revenge,'  but  the  celestial  *  I 
can  forgive!''* 

Thepocmsthat  followare  on  subjects 
within  the  compass  of  her  powers^- 
there  is  beauty  in  them  all — and  some  of 
them,we  think, are  altogether  beautiful. 
From  the  *•  Poet's  Vow,"  "The  Re- 
maunt  of  Margaret,"  ••  IsobePs  Child," 
compositions  of  considerable  length, 
might  be  selected  passages  of  deep 
pauios— especially  firom  the  last,  m 
which  the  workings  of  a  mother's 
lore  through  all  the  phases  of  fear. 
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and  hope,  and  despair,  and  heavenly 
coDsolatioD,  are  given  with  extraordi- 
narjr  power,  while  there  is  an  original- 
ity in  the  whole  cast  and  conception 
of  the  strain  that  beyond  all  dispute 
proves  the  possession  of  genius.  But 
they  are  all  disfigured  by  much  imper- 
fect and  some  bad  writing— and  the 
fair  author  is  too  oflen  seen  struggling 
in  vain  to  give  due  expression  to  the 
feelings  that  beset  her,  and  entangled 
in  a  web  of  words.  *'I  would  fain 
hope  to  write  hereafter  better  verses" 
— and  we  do  not  fear  that  her  hopes 
will  not  be  fulfilied--for  she  <*hath 
that  within  which  passeth  show/'  but 
will,  we  predict,  some  day  shine  forth 
with  conspicuous  splendour. 

Some  of  the  shorter  compositions 
are  almost  all  we  could  desire— and 
let  us  murmur  some  of  them  to  our- 
selves in  our  Cave. 


'*  My  little  doves  have  left  a  nest 

Upon  an  Indian  tree, 
Whose  leaves  fantastic  take  their  rest 

Or  motion  from  the  sea : 
For,  ever  there,  the  sea- winds  go 
With  sunlit  paces,  to  and  fro. 

"  The  tropic  flowers  looked  up  to  it, 
The  tropic  stars  looked  down : 

And  there  my  little  doves  did  sit, 
With  feathers  softly  brown, 

And  glitterioe  eyes  that  showed  their  right 

To  general  Nature's  deep  delight. 

"  And  Qod  them  taught,  at  every  close 

Of  water  far.  and  wind 
And  lified  leaf,  to  interpose 

Their  chantiDg  voices  kind ; 
Interpreting  that  love  must  be 
The  meaning  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

"  Pit  ministers  I    Of  living  loves, 
Their's  hath  the  calmest  sonnd— 

Their  living  voice  the  likest  moves 
To  lUeless  noises  round— 

la  such  sweet  monotone  as  clings 

To  music  of  insensate  things ! 

"  My  little  doves  were  taken  away 
From  that  glad  nest  of  theirs. 

Across  an  ocean  foaming  aye. 
And  tempest-clouded  airs. 

My  little  doves!— who  lately  knew 

The  sky  and  wave,  by  warmth  and  blue ! 

*  And  now  within  the  city  prison, 

In  mist  and  ehillness  pent, 
With  sudden  upward  look  they  listen 

For  sonnds  of  past  ccntent— 


Nor  lapse  of  water,  swell  of  breeze, 
Or  nut-fruii  falling  from  the  trees  t 

'*  The  stir  without  the  glow  of  passion— 

The  triumph  of  the  mart— 
The  gold  and  silver's  dreary  clashing 

With  man's  metallic  heart— 
The  wheeled  pomp,  the  pauper  tread— 
These  only  sonnds  are  heard  instead. 

"  Yet  still,  as  on  my  human  hand 
Their  fearless  heads  they  lean. 

And  almost  seem  to  understand 
What  human  musings  mean— 

With  such  a  plaintive  gaze  their  ejnt 

Are  fastened  upwardly  to  mine ! 

"  Their  chant  is  soft  as  on  the  nest, 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky ; 
For  love  that  stirredf  it  in  their  breast. 

Remains  undyingly, 
And  neath  the  city's  shade,  can  keep 
The  well  of  music  clear  and  deep. 

''  And  love  that  keeps  the  music  fills 

With  pastoral  memories  I 
All  echomgs  from  out  the  hills, 

All  droppings  from  the  skies. 
All  flowings  from  the  wave  and  wind, 
Remembered  in  their  chant  I  find. 

**  So  teach  ye  me  the  wisest  part, 

My  little  doves !  to  move 
Along  the  city  ways,  with  heart 

Assured  by  holy  love, 
And  vocal  with  such  songs  as  omn 
A  fountain  to  the  world  unknown. 

"  Twas  hard  to  sing  by  Babel's  stream- 
More  hard,  in  Babel's  street ! 

But  if  the  soulless  creatures  deem 
Their  music  not  unmeet 

For  sunless  walls — let  us  begin, 

Who  wear  immortal  wings,  within! 

"  To  me,  fair  memories  belong 
Of  scenes  that  erst  did  bless ; 

For  no  regret— but  present  song, 
And  lasting  thankfVilness — 

And  very  soon  to  break  away, 

Like  types,  in  purer  things  than  they ! 

*'  I  will  have  hopes  that  cannot  fade, 
For  flowers  the  valley  yields— 

I  will  have  humble  thoughts,  instead 
Ofsilent,  dewy  fields  1 

My  spirit  and  my  Ood  shall  be 

My  sea-ward  hiu,  my  boundless  sea.'^ 

Unambitious  verses  these— and  hap- 
ly the  fair  Elizabeth  sets  no  great 
store  by  them — recurring  in  her  day- 
dreams of  fkme  to  "The  Seraphim.'* 
But  they  will  live  in  the  memory  of 
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many  a  gentle  girl—and  mothers  will 
ask  their  daughters  to  recite  them, 
that  tbey  may  watch  the  workings  of 
nature  in  the  eyes  loving  innocence — 
and  even  fathers  looking  on  and  list- 
ening— 

"May  from  their  eyelids  wipe  the  tear 
That  sacred  pity  had  engenaered." 

Surely  Poetesses  is  there  such  a 
word  1  are  very  happy,  in  spite  of  all 
the  *^  natural  sorrows,  griefs,  and 
pains,"  to  which  their  exquisitely 
sensitive  being  must  k>e  perj>etually 
alive.  Tighe  suffered  woman's  worst 
—wounded  affections ;  nor  was  He- 
mans  without  a  like  aflfection— but  she 
who  died  first  had  a  cheerful  genius, 
and  foncy  led  her  heart  into  lands  of 
enchantment,  where  her  human  life 
was  lulled  in  repose,  and  its  woes 
must  have  often  and  ion^;  been  for- 
gotten in  the  midst  of  visionarv  bliss. 
That  other  Sweetest  Singer  had  child- 
Ten  round  her  knees,  and  sufficient 
happiness  it  must  have  been  for  her» 
in  that  longer  desertion,  to  see 

"  How  like  a  new  •zisteace  to  her  heart 
Uprose  those  living  flowers  beneath  her 

eyes," 

now  flonrishing,  when  she  is  gone, 
in  the  light  of  Heaven.  LeotitiaXaQ- 
don— a  name  not  to  be  merged — is  a 
joyous  spirit  not  unacquainted  with 
Rrief— her  genius  was  invigorated  by 
duty— now  it  is  guarded  by  love^ 
and  in  good  tioie— may  gentler  suns 
shine  again  on  her  laurelled  head«- 
returning  to  us  from  the  **  far  coun- 
trie,"  that  may  even  now  be  inspiring 
into  her  startled  imagination  the 
beauty  of  •'a  New  Song." 

And  our  Elizabeth— she  too  is  hap. 
py— though  in  her  happiness  she 
loveth  to  veil  with  a  melancholy 
haze  the  brightness  of  her  childhood 
and  of  her  nncudenhood — but  the 
clouds  we  raise  we  can  ourselves  dis- 
pel—and far  away  yet  beyond  the 
norizon  are  those  that  niay  gather 
round  the  decline  of  her  life. 

THB  DI8ERTED  GARDEN. 

' '  I  mind  me  in  the  days  departed, 
How  olren  uoderneath  the  son, 
Wifh  childi<sh  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 

*'Thebeds  and  walks  were  vanished  quite; 
And  wheresoe'er  had  fallen  the  spade, 
The  f  reeoe^t  erasses  Nature  led, 
To  sanctify  her  right. 


"  I  called  it  my  wildemeas, 
For  no  one  entered  there  hot  I. 
The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  to  espy,^ 
And  passed  ne'enheless. 

"  The  trees  were  interwoven  wild, 
And  8pr<Ad  their. boughs  i  nough  about 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  shepherd  out, 
But  not  a  happy  child. 

"  Adveniurom  joy  it  was  for  me ! 
I  crept  beneath  the  boaghs,  and  found 
A  circle  smooth  of  mosi^y  ground 
Beneath  a  poplar  tree. 

"  Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in — 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen-white, 
Well  sati&fied  with  dew  and  light, 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

**  Long  years  ago  it  might  befall. 
When  all  th^  garden  flowers  were  trim. 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  iiim 
On  these  the  most  of  all; 

"  And  Lady  stately  overmuch. 
Who  movcid  with  a  silken  noise. 
Blushed  near  them,  dreaming  of  ths  voice 
That  likened  her  to  such  I 

*'  And  these  to  make  a  diadem, 
She  may  have  of) en  pinck'd  and  twined; 
Half  smiling  as  it  came  to  mmd, 
That  few  would  look  at  tMem. 

"  Oh !  little  thought  that  Lady  proud, 
A  child  would  watch  her  fair  white  roaSi 
When  buried  lay  her  whiter  browv, 
And  silk  was  changed  ior  shroud  !— 

"  Nor  thought  that  gardener,  full  of  seom^ 
For  men  unlearn'd  and  simple  phrase, 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  its  praise, 
By  creeping  through  the  thorns : 

«*  To  me  upon  my  low  moss  seat, 
Though  never  a  dr€am  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  comt>Ument> 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

"  Nor  ever  a  grief  was  mine,  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed — 
Because  the  garden  was  deserted, 
The  blither  place  for  me ! 

**  Fnend5,  blame  roe  not !  a  narrow  ken 
Hath  childhood  twixc  the  sim  and  sward ! 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward— 
We  feel  the  gladness  then ! 

"  And  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall : 
A  thrush  made  gladness  musical 
Upon  the  other  side. 
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"  Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 
To  mar  or  pluck  the  blossoms  white — 
How  shoula  I  know  bat  that  they  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  ms  mine  1 

"  To  make  my  hermit-home  complete, 
I  broQght  clear  water  from  the  spring 
Praised  in  its  own  low  murmuring,— 
And  cresses  glossy  wet. 

**  And  so,  I  thought  my  likeness  grew, 
Without  the  melancholy  tale. 
To  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  Angelina  too! 

''For  oil  I  read  within  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stories !  till  the  breeze 
Made  souuds  poetic  in  the  trees, — 
And  then  I  shut  the  book. 

"  If  I  shut  this  wherein  I  write, 
I  bear  no  more  the  wind  athwart 
Those  trees  1— nor  feel  that  childish  heart 
Delighting  in  delight ! 

"  My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted ; 
My  footstep  from  the  moss  which  drew 
Its  fairy  circle  round :  anew 
The  gardenia  deserted ! 

**  Another  thrash  may  there  rehearse 
The  madrigals  which  sweetest  are — 
No  more  for  me  1— myself  afar 
Do  sing  a  sadder  verse  1— 

*<  Ah  me  I  ah  me !  when  erst  I  lay 
In  that  child's-nest  so  greenly  wrought, 
I  laughed  to  myself  and  thought 
*  The  time  will  pass  away  I' 

"  I  laughed  still,  and  did  not  fear 
But  that,  whenever  was  past  away 
The  childish  time,  some  happier  play 
My  womanhood  would  cheer. 

"  I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away— 
And  yet  beside  the  roee-tree  wall, 
Dear  Qod  !•— how  seldom,  if  at  all. 
Hooked  up  to  pray! 

**  The  time  is  past — and  now  that  grows 
The  cypress  high  amon^  the  trees, 
And  I  behold  white  sepulchres 
As  well  as  the  white  rose— 

"When  wiser,  meeker  thoughts  aregiven, 
And  I  have  learnt  to  lift  my  face. 
Remembering  earth's  greenest  place 
The  colour  draws  from  heaven — 


**  If  something  saith  for  earthly  pain, 
But  more  for  Heavenlv  promise  free, 
That  I  who  was,  would  shrink  to  be 
That  happy  child  again." 


««Ha8t  not  lo?e,"  says  Elizabeth  in 
her  Preface,  '^  a  deeper  mastery  than 
wisdom,  and  a  more  ine&ble  lustre 
than  power  1  I  believe  it  has.  I  ven- 
ture to  believe  those  beautiful  and  of- 
ten-quoted words,  *  God  is  Love,'  to 
be  even  less  an  expression  of  conde- 
scension towards  the  finite,  than  an 
assertion  of  essential  dignity  in  Him, 
who  is  infinite.*'  To  illustrate  that 
attribute  she  wrote  "  The  Seraphim." 
But  there  is  nothing  in  that  poem  so 
afifecting  as  the  following  simple 
lines.  They  cannot  be  read  without 
bringing  to  mind  the  sum  of  all  con- 
solations, **  Come  unto  me  all  ye  who 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest." 

TBS  SLBBP. 

"  Of  all  the  thoughts  of  Gk>d  that  are 
Born  inward  unto  souls  afar, 
Along  the  Psalmist's  music  deep- 
Now  tell  me  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  sarpatsing  thie— 
'  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  T 

*'  What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  t 
The  heru's  heart,  to  be  unmoved — 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep— 
The  senate's  shout  to  patiiotvows— 
The  monarch's  crowu,  to  light  thebiowsl 

*  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep/ 

"  What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  1 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved— 
A  little  dusi,  to  overweep— 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake ! 

*  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep.' 

*'  *  Sleep  soft  beloved !'  we  sometimes  say, 
But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away. 
Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep 
But  never  doleful  dream  again 
Shall  break  the  happy  slumber,  when 

*  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  !' 

*•  O  earth,  so  fall  of  dreary  noises !' 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  ! 
O  delved  irold,  the  waller's  heap ! 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall ! 
Qod  makes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
And  giveth  His  beloved,  sleeep  I 

'*  His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  bill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still, 
Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  reap ! 
Mnres^fily  than  the  dew  is  sihed, 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

*  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep.' 

^*  Yea!  men  may  wonder  while  they  scan 
A  living,  thinking,  feeling  man, 
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In  sack,  a  rest  his  heart  to  keep ; 
Bqi  angels  say — and  through  the  word 
I  ween  iheir  blessed  smile  is  heard-- 
*  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep !' 

"  For  me  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 
That  sees  through  tears  the  jagglers  leap, 
Woald  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Would  childlike  on  Hit  lore  repose, 
Who  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep ! 

"And  friends  I~Hiear  friends  I — when  it 

shall  be 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  from  me, 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep — 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all, 

*  Not  a  tear  most  o*er  her  fall — 


'Heg 


giveth  His  beloved,  sleep ! 


Cowper  has  found  at  last  the  best  of 
biographers  in  Southey ;  and  Soutbey 
—should  he  see  them — and  surely  he 
will — though  we  think  he  has  some- 
where said  that  he  seldom  reads  the 
verses  of  the  day — will  not  withhold 
his  praise  from  the  afiectingand  beau- 
tiful lines  on  Cowper's  Grave.  Had 
they  been  anonynKMJs,  we  should  have 
attributed  them  to  Caroline  Bowles. 

oowpbr's  ooave. 

"  It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

fiday  reel  the  heart's  decaying— 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying— 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  hambleness. 

As  low  as  silence,  lanffoish ; 
Earth  sorely  now  may  gire  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  angoish. 

**  O  poets  t  from  a  maniac*8  tongue 

was  poured  the  deathless  singing! 
O  Christians !  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging  f 
O  men  f  this  man,  in  brotherh(K>d, 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace. 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling  1 

"  And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story-^ 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell, 

And  darkness  on  the  glory— 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed, 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face, 

Because  so  broken-hearted— 

"  He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation. 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  Bieektr  adoration : 


Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise, 

By  wise  or  good  forsalcen : 
Named  softly,  as  the  household  name 

Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken ! 

*'  With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  Gk>d  whose  heaven  hath  won  fiim — 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud, . 

Toward  His  love  to  blind  him ; 
Butgently  led  the  blind  along 

Where  breath   and  bird   could   find 
him; 

''  And  wrooght  within  his  shattered  brain, 

Such  quick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars, 

Harmonious  influences  I 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass, 

His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  siient  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o*er  him  like  a  slumber. 

"  The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint, 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing, 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him,  true  and  loving ! — 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home  caresses, 
Uplooking  to  bis  human  eyes 

With  silvan  tendernesses. 

"  But  while,  in  blindness  he  remained 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding. 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing. 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  frenzy  desolated— 
Nor  man^  nor  nature  satisfy^ 

When  oiUy  Ctod  created! 

"  Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not 

His  mother  while  she  blesses, 
And  droppeth  on  his  burning  brow 

The  coolness  of  her  kisses; 
That  turns  his  fever*d  eyes  around— 

'  My  mother  I  where's  my  mother  V 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks 

Could  come  from  any  other ! 

"  The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart 

He  sees  her  bending  o*er  him ; 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love. 

The  unweary  love  she  bore  him ! 
Thus  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream 

His  life's  long  fever  gave  him, 
Beneath  those  deep  pathetic  eyes 

Which  closed  in  death  to  save  him ! 

"  Thus  1  oh,  not  thus  t  no  type  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awaking. 
Wherein  he  scarcelv  heard  the  chant 

Of  seraphs,  lound  him  breaking— 
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Or  felt  the  new  immortal  throb 

Of  soul  from  bod j  parted ; 
Bnt  felt  those  eyes  aione^  and  knew 

'  My  Saviour !  %oi  deserted ! 

**  Deserted !  who  hath  dreamt  that  when 

The  cross  in  darkness  rested, 
Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  face 

No  love  was  manifested  1 
What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  e'er 

The  atoning  drops  averted — 
What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the 
soul— • 

That  one  should  be  deserted  1 

"  Deserted !  God  could  separate 

From  His  own  essence  rather : 
And  Adam's  sins  Juive  swept  between 

The  righteous  Son  and  Father — 
Yea !  once,  Immanuel's  orphaned  cry, 

His  universe  hath  shaken — 
It  went  up  single,  echoless, 

*  My  God,  I  am  forsaken  !* 

"  It  went  up  firom  the  Holy's  lips 

Amid  his  lost  creation. 
That  of  the  lost,  no  son  snould  use 

Those  words  of  desolation  \ 
That  earth's  worst  frenzies,  marring  hope, 

Should  mar  not  hope's  fruition ; 
And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  fthould  see 

His  rapture,  in  a  vision !" 

More  to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye 
—or  rather  to  some  perception  b^ 
longing  to  all  the  senses — is  manifest- 
ed the  change  that  steals  over  nature 
towards  the  to-fall  of  the  day— such 
change  as  is  now  going:  on  amons  the 
mountains,  and  informs  us,  who  have 
been  taking  no  heed  of  time,  of  the 
▼err  hour,  which  we  could  name 
within  a  few  minutes  as  surely  as  if 
there  were  a  clock  to  look  at  in  the 
niche  above  our  head.  Is  that  the 
murmur  of  insects  or  of  the  sea? 
That  hoarser  noise,  till  now  inaudibte, 
is  of  the  cataract  behind  the  Castle, 
todittelisofCliflk. 

The  small  Loch  is  smaller  in  sha- 
dow—has lost  much  of  its  expression 


—and  ceased  almost  to  be  beautiful; 
but  the  solemnity  of  the  mouDtain. 
ranges,  lying  far  and  wide  in  the  blue 
haze  that  precedes  the  twilight,  at- 
tracts the  eyes  of  a  spirit  desirous  of 
the  calm  momentlv  settling  deeper  aod 
deeper  on  them  all — the  uniting  calm 
of  earth  and  heaven. 

Strange  and  sad  to  say— but  it  is 
the  truth — seldom  during  all  this  long 
lonely  day — only  then  when  writing 
down  a  few  words  concerning  them— 
have  we  thought  of  them  whom  we 
visited  in  the  Castle — last  time  we 
were  there — and  who  so  soon  after- 
wards  were  dust !    To-night  we  shall 

§0  to  the  Old  Burial  Place,  and  sit  by 
leir  Tomb. 

Like  subterranean  music  the  ooisc 
of  the  Bagpipe  comes  from  the  Castle 
to  our  Cave.  That  oldest  of  Celts- 
no  raven  can  be  his  contemporary- 
is  now  strutting  like  a  Turkey-cock 
with  his  tail  up,  to  and  fro  on  the  es- 
planade— blowing  out  from  below  bit 
elbow  ''The  Gathering  of  the  Ciaos" 
— for  the  Yacht  is  coming  up  the  Lock 
goose-winged  before  the  wind,  and 
Donald  is  saluting  the  advent  of  his 
Chief\ain,  on  his  return  from  a  victo- 
rious expedition  into  the  Forest  against 
the  King  of  the  Red-Deer.  And  there 
goes  the  Gong— struck  by  the  Hindu. 
An  hour  to  dinner-time— and  we  must 
descend  to  our  toilet — for  there  is  to 
be  a  brilliant  company  this  evening  at 
the  Castle,  and  we  shall  show  them  in 
full  fig  a  Lowland  Gentleman  of  the 
Old  School. 

Ha !  Heaven  bless  thee !  and  bath 
our  own  Genevieve  come  again  to  the 
Cave  to  tend  our  steps  down  the  dell 
and  across  the  bridges?  A  kiss-*not 
on  thy  lips— but  on  thy  forefiead— 
ample  and  serene!  Ay— let  us 
wreath  our  arm  in  thine— and 

"  Like  Mumlng  brought  by  Night** 
shall  be  our  entrance  into  the  Home 
of  thy  Fathers. 
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FoBsiVE  Wi  thoa  most  beantifol  of 
McaiD^l  for  havin|f  overdeU  the 
MRgnation  hour,  and  aOowed  toee  to 
nmain  all  by  tfayself  in  the  solitude^ 
wonderiiig  whj  thy  worahipper  could 
prafer  to  thy  presence  the  fiurest  phan* 
toms  that  ever  visited  a  dream.  And 
thoa  hast  forgiven  us-— for  aot  donds 
of  displeaBBare  these  that  have  setded 
€B  thf  forebead-4he  unrepruaching 
ligi^  Of  thy  countenance  is  npon  ns — 
a  lovinff  uiunuur  steals  into  oar  heart 
from  thme— and  pore  and  hc^  as  a 
efaild's  or  an  angel^s,  Danghter  of  %a- 
ven!  is  thy  breath. 

in  the  spirit  of  that  invocation  we 
iook  around  ns,  and  as  the  Idea  of 
Mormng  dies,  sofficient  for  our  happi- 
ness is  **the  hgfat  of  oommon  d^'-— 
the  imagery  of  comnKn  earth.  There 
has  been  nin  during  the  m^^it— 
enoogfay  and  no  more,  to  enliven  the 
ban  and  to  bri{;faten  its  banks-^ 
mists  are  asoendrng  composedly,  with 
promise  of  gentle  weather— and  the 
■an,  sonuldthatwe  can  look  him  in 
the  £ice  with  unwinking  eyes,  gives 
assurance,  that  as  he  has  risen,  so  wffi 
be  rdgn,  and  so  will  he  set  in  peace. 

Yestreen  we  came  into  this  ^en  at 
|doanm]g<-«nd  rather  folt  than  saw 
iiat  it  was  beaotifiilU-^weJay  down  at 
daric,  and  let  the  moon  and  stars  ca.. 
nopy  oar  sleep).  Therefora  it  is  aknost 
altDgether  new  to  OS ;  yet  so  cooffenial 
its  quiet  to  the  loogingB  of  our  heait, 
tiliat  an  at  once  it  is  fomBiar  to  m 
as  if  we  had  been  acQoaniD^ 


for  many  davs— as  if  tUb  cottage  were 
indeed  oar  c(welling-]dace— ana  we  had 
retired  hither  to  await  the  closing  of 
our  life.  Wore  we  never  herebe- 
foie— in  the  olden  and  gc^n  time  1 
Those  d^  in  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  seem  to  recall  from  oblivion 
memories  of  a  morning  all  the  same  as 
this,  enjoyed  by  us  wiSi  a  difierent  joy, 
aknost  as  if  then  we  were  a  different 
joy  then  the  very  element  in 
wJncb  we  drew  our  breath,  satisfied 
now  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  sad- 
ness often  thickened  with  grief  Tb 
thus  that  Hnere  grows  a  confusioa 
amon^  the  past  times  in  the  dcnmitofy 
— Hsalfit  not  the  burial-jdace— over- 
riiadowed  by  sweet  or  solemn  imagery 
— in  the  inland  regions  of  our  sod;  nor 
can  we  question  the  recollections  as 
thev  rise---being  ^osts,  they  are  sflent 
— their  coming  and  thenr  grang  alike  a 
mysteiy— ^bat  sometimes— as  now— 
they  are  happy  haimtingB — and  age  is 
almost  gladdiened  intotheiOnsions  of  re- 


Tisli  lovely  litde  sten  as  in  all  the 
Hij^dands— yet  we  know  not  that  a 
painter  would  see  in  it  the  subject  of 
a  pieture^-for  the  spridklings  of  yom^ 
txees  seem  to  have  been  sown  capn- 
eiously  by  nature,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  on  that  hillside,  and  not  on 
any  other,  should  survive  the  remains 
of  an  old  wood.  Among  the  multitude 
of  knoDs  a  few  are  eminent  with  rocks 
and  sbrabs,  but  there  is  no  central 
aswmhlngei  and  tiie  green  wOdeiiiesB 
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wantcHis  in  such  disorder  that  yoa 
might  believe  the  pools  there  to  be, 
not  belonging  as  they  are  to  the  same 
running  water,  but  each  itself  a  small 
separate  lakelet  fed  by  its  own  spring. 
True,  that  above  its  home-hilk  there 
are  mountains — and  these  are  clifEs  on 
which  the  eagle  might  not  disdain  to 
build — but  the  range  wheels  away 
in  its  lyrrandeur  to  face  a  loftier  re- 
gion,  of  which  we  see  here  but  the 
summits  swimming  in  the  distant 
clouds. 

Grod  bless  this  hut !  and  have  its  in- 
mates in  his  holy  keepinfif  •  They  are 
but  few — an  aged  couple— and  their 
grandchild — a  pretty  creature  and  a 
^ood — and  happy  as  a  bird.  Four  or 
tive  hours'  sleep  is  all  we  need.  This 
night  it  was  deep— and  our  thoughts, 
r^reshed  by  its  dew,  have  unfolded 
themselves  of  their  own  accord,  akmg 
with  the  flowers  around  our  feet  Ha ! 
thou  art  up  and  singing,  thou  human 
Ir^aiiv !  Start  not  at  the  figure  sitting 
besiae  the  well — tia  he  who  read  the 
Chapter — and  knelt  along  with  thee 
and  them  at  the  Evening-nayer. 

Set  down  thv  pitcher^  my  child,  and 
let  us  have  a  look  at  thy  happiness— 
fer  though  thou  mayest  wonder  at  our 
words,  and  think  us  a  strange  old  man, 
coming  and  going,  once  and  for  ever, 
to  th^  and  thine  a  shadow  and  no 
more,  yet  lean  thy  head  towards  us 
that  wa  may  lay  our  hands  on  it  and 
bless  it — and  promise,  as  thou  art 
growii^  up  here,  sometimes  to  think 
of  the  voice  that  spake  to  thee  by  the 
Birk-tree-rWell.  Love,  fear,  and  sarve 
God  as  the  Bible  teaches— and  what- 
ever  happens  thee,  quake  not,  but  put 
thy  trust  in  Heaven. 

Nay— weep  not,  though  we  kxxm 
that  thy  father  is  dead,  ani.  that  thou 
hast  neither  sistw  nor  brother.  Smi^ 
— ^laugh — sing — as  thou  wert  doing  a 
minute  ago— as  thou  hast  done  fer 
many  a  mcxning— and  shalt  do  for  ma« 
ny  a  morning  mcM^  on  thy  way  to  the 
well-*^  the  woods— on  the  brae»— 
in  the  house— often  all  by  thjrself 
when  the  old  people  are  out  of  doors 
not  fer  off— or  whsn  sometimes  tbey 
have  for  a  whole  day  been  from  heme 
out  of  the  glen.  Foiget  not  our  wcrds 
*-and  no  evil  can  beM  thee  that  may 
not,  weak  as  thouait,  bebonie— and 
nothing  wicked  that  is  aUowed  to  walk 
the  earth,  will  ever  be  aUe  to  hmt  a 
hair  of  thy  head. 

My  stars !  what  a  lovely  little  «m* 


mal !  A  tame  fewn,  by  all  that  is  wiki 
..-kneeling  down — to  drink — no — no— 
at  its  lady's  feet  The  cdley  catcbed 
itf— thou  sayest^-on  the  ed^  of  the 
Auld  wood— and  by  the  time  its  wounds 
were  cured,  it  seemed  to  have  forgot 
its  mother,  and  soon  learnt  to  follow 
thee  about  to  fer-off  pLaces  quite  out 
of  si^t  oi  this — and  to  play  gamesome 
tricl^  like  a  creature  bom  among  hu- 
man dwellmgs.  What!  it  dances  like 
a  kid— -does  it^-and  sometimes  you 
pot  a  gariaad  of  wild  flowers  round  its 
neck — and  pursue  it  like  a  huntress,  as 
it  pretends  to  be  making  its  escape  into 
the  forest ! 

Look,  child,  here  is  a  pretty  gnesi 
purse  for  you,  that  opens  and  sfants 
with  a  spring — so— and  in  it  there  is  a 
gold  comt  called  a  sovereign,  and  a 
crocked  sixpence.  Don't  blush — that 
was  a  graceful  curtsey.  Keep  the 
crooked  sixpence  for  ^ood  luck,  and 
you  never  will  want  With  the  yellow 
fellow  bi^  a  Sunday  gown  and  a  pair 
oi  Smdav  shoes,  ana  what  dse  ya« 
like ;  and  now — ^you  two  lead  the  way 
— 4ry  arace  to  the  door — and  old  Chns- 
toplier  North  will  cany  the  mtchsp— 
balancing  it  on  his  head— 4nnc-  hat 
The  fewn  has  it,  and  by  a  neck  has 
beaten  Camilla. 

We  shall  breakfest  ere  we  go— and 
breakfest  wdl  too, — fer  this  is  a  poor 
man's,  not  a  paiqier's  hut,  and  Heaven 
still  grants  his  prayer — **  give  us  this 
day  our  daily  bread.'  Sweeter — ridier 
bannocks  o'  baitoy^meai  never  met  the 
mouth  of  mortal  man — nor  mare  deli- 
cious butter.  »  We  salt  it,  siiv  fer  a 
friend  in  Glasgow—- but  now  and  t^iSD 
we  take  a  bite  ai  die  fresh — 1^  me 
put  another  spooofid  of  so^  into  yma 
tea,  sir— do  oblige  us  a',  sff,  by  eatin' 
as  many  Qggs  as  yoa  faa^c  a  nund  ts^ 
for  our  hens  are  gran'  layen— you^ 
may  be  find  the  matton-bam  no  that 
bad,  though  I've  kent  it  fettar— «ud» 
as  you  ha'e  a  lonff  walk  hhre  yoo,  ex> 
cose  me,  sir,  for  Eeii^  sae  baud  ae  to 
suggest  a  glass  o'  spSerit  in  your  neiic 
cop.  The  gudeman  is  temperate,  and 
hers  been  sae  a'  his  hfe — but  we  keep 
it  for  a  cordial— and  that  bottle — to  be 
sure  it's  a  flae  big  ane— and  wooid 
thoie  Teplemdring  niifl  lasted  us  syne 
tfaeNewYesi;" 

So  proswith  OB  to  take  ears  of  nnm- 
ber  one  the  gQde-wife»  while  tl»  gode- 
man,  busy  as  uuisuivos,  eyea  her  witk 
a  weU-ptoased  feoe,  but  laith  notiaag, 
and  the  bonne  woe  bit  *     ' 
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ber  stool  at  the  window  wi'  her  coggie, 
ready  ^  ^  ^^y  service  at  a  look,  and 
sopping^  little  or  nothmg,  out  of  baab- 
fuoieaB  in  presence  of  Chrifltopher 
North,  who  she  believes  is  a  good, 
and  thinks  may  periiaps  be  some 
mat  man.  Ow  third  bannock  has 
had  the  goosebernr  jam  laid  on  it  thick 
by «« the  gude-wife's  ain  haun',** — and 
we  saspect  at  that  last  wide  bite  we 
have  smeared  the  comers  of  oar  month 
—hot  it  win  ody  be  making  matters 
wane  to  attempt  licking  it  off  with 
our  tongue.  Poasie !  thon  hast  a  cnn- 
naig  look — sparring  on  oar  knee— and 
thoa^  those  glass  een  o'  thine  are 
Minlnng  at  the  croam  on  the  saucer — 
with  wBich  thou  jalousest  we  intend  to 
kt  tiiee  wet  tliy  wfai^ers — we  fear 
thoQ  mak'st  no  bones  of  the  poor  biid- 
ies  in  the  brake,  and  tiiat  many  an  un- 
kieky  leveret  has  lost  its  wits  at  the 
spring  of  such  a  tiger.  Cats  are  cpieer 
crea^res,  and  have  an  instinctive  hkisig 
toWadodu. 

And  these  two  old  people  h&we  sor* 
vivedall  th^  children--«ons  and  daugh- 
ters !  Last  night  they  told  us  the  stay 
of  their  lie— end  they  told  it  as  calmhr 
as  if  they  had  been  telling  of  the  triab 
cf  some  other  pair.  Periiaps  in  our 
sympathy,  though  we  said  but  little, 
m^felt  a  strength  that  was  not  always 
thoiTD  ■  perh^is  it  was  a  rdief  from 
aflent  socrow  to  cqpeak  to  one  who  wa« 
a  strange  to  them,  and  yet,  as  they 
mig^  think,  a  brother  in  afflictkii— 
but  the  evening  pnqror  assured  us  tint 
there  is  in  tins  hut  a  Chziidan  eompo- 
snre,  &i  bey<md  the  need  of  our  pity, 
and  sent  from  a  region  fiur  beyond  the 


There  cannot  be  a  cleaner  cottage. 
Tidiness,  it  is  jdeasant  to  know,  &b 
fir  a  gpod  many  years  past  been 
estabhsfing  itself  in  Scotland  among 
the  minor  domestic  virtues.  Once 
tttabhshed  it  wifl  never  decay,  (or  it 
must  be  felt  to  Imgfaten  more  than 
coidd  be  imagined  by  our  fethers,  the 
whole  aspect  of  life.  No  need  fer 
any  other  household  fairy  to  sweep 
tbs  floor.  An  cnxlerly  creatine  we 
have  seen  she  is,  from  aH  her  move- 
ments out  and  in  doors — ^though  the 
r:  of  but  a  night  They  told  us 
they  had  known  what  are  called 
better  days — and  were  once  in  a 
thriving  way  of  business  in  a  town^ — 
Bat  they  were  hem  and  bred  in  the 
con^;  and  their  mannera,  not  rus. 
tic  but  raraly  breathe  of  its  serene 


and  shnple  spirit — at  once  Lowland 
and  Highland  —  to  us  a  pleasant 
union,  not  without  a  certain  cbann  of 
grace. 

What  loose  leaves  are  these  lyhu^  on 
the  Bible?  A  few  odd  nnmb^is  of  the 
Scottish  Chbistian  Herald.  We 
shall  take  care,  our  friends,  that  all  the 
Numbers  for  1896  and  1897,  bound  in 
two  lax^  volumes,  shaJl,  ere  many 
weeks  mapse,  be  lying  for  you  at  the 
Manse.  The  excellent  editor  is  a  friend 
of  ours— and  henceforth  you  shall  be 
subecribers  to  the  work.  Wdl  entitled 
is  he  tosay— ^Literature,  science,  snb- 
jects  of  general  interest,  {dnlanthropic 
and  benevolent  schemes,  all  viewed 
under  a  l>are]y  reli^rioas  aspect,  and 
mingled  with  discussions  upon  the  evi- 
dences, and  doctrines,  and  duties  of  our 
most  hotf  faith,  have  imparted  to  our 
pages  a  nch  and  varied  interest,  which 
Las  gained  access  for  this  little  work  to 
many  a  Christian  home,  and  we  have 
reason  to  beheve,  to  many  a  Christian 
heart" 

The  drcuktioii  of  this  cheqp  Christ- 
ian perkxhcalr-sixteendouhle-colmnned 
beanttfolly  printed  topi  octavo  pages, 
for  three-halfpence— is  very  great— 
some  tens  of  tiiousands— and  it  has 
often  made  us  hi^y  to  see  it  in  soli- 
taiy  places.  It  is  adapted  for  perusal 
on  week-days  as  weU  as  SiBd>oath-^ 
for  there  is  a  permitted  dif^^nce  in 
the^rest  that  the  labourer  eiqojrs  after 
work  from  that  which  ought  to  per- 
vade all  the  hom  of  the  seventh  day. 
— ^The  names  of  upwuds  of  a  hun- 
dred contributors  are  fovmd  among 
our  dmnr— the  sermons  and  discourses 
would  mi  several  vohnnes  printed  in 
the  usual  form — so  would  cmginal  pa* 
pers  on  subjects  belcnging  to  the 
moral  c^  soml  nature  S  man;  and 
tiie  extracts,  which  occupy  but  a  lim- 
ited portion  of  iti  pages,  are  selected 
with  judgment  from  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge.  Let  us  read  aloiNl  to 
you,  our  worthy  friends,  a  small  sa- 
cred Poem,  vdnch  we  have  by  heart. 
Christian,  keep  your  eye  on  the  page, 
and  if  we  go  wrong  do  not  fear  to  set 
us  right  Have  you  many  psahns  and 
hymns  by  heart?  But  we  need  not 
ask — for 

"  Piety  is  sweet  to  infiMit  minds/' 

what  they  love  they  rem«nber-^nd 
then  how  eai^— how  happy — ^to  get 
things  by  heart !  Happiest  of  all— -the 
things  held  hdy  on  earth  as  in  heaven 
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—because  appertaming  here  to  Eter. 
nallife. 


TO  THE  SCOTTISH  CHBISTIAK  HERALD* 
BT  THE  BEV.  DITNCAN  GBANT,  A  M^ 
MINISTEB  OF  FORRES. 

"  Beauteous  on  our  heath  clad  moun- 
tains, 
May  oar  Herald's  feet  appear ; 

Sweet,  by  silver  lakes  and  fountains, 
May  his  voice  be  to  our  ear. 
Let  the  tenants  of  our  rocks, 
Shepherds  watching:  o'er  their  flocks, 
Village  swain  and  peasant  boy, 
Thee  salute  with  songs  of  joy'l 

"  Christian  Herald  I  spread  the  story 
Of  Redemption's  wondrous  plan ; 

'Tis  Jehovah^s  brightest  glory, 
'Tis  his  highest  gift  to  man ; 
Angels  on  their  harps  of  gold 
Love  its  glories  to  unfold ; 
Heralds  who  its  influence  wield, 
Make  the  waste  a  fruitful  field. 

"  To  the  Fount  of  Mercy  soaring, 
On  the  wings  of  faith  and  love ; 

And  the  depths  of  grace  exploring, 
Bv  the  light  shed  from  above ; 
Show  us  whence  life's  waters  flow 
And  where  trees  of  blessing  grow, 
Bearing  fruit  of  heavenly  bloom, 
Breathmg  Eden's  rich  perfume. 

"  Love  to  CM  and  man  expressing, 
In  thy  course  of  mercy  speed ; 

Lead  to  springs  of  joy  and  blessing, 
And  with  heavenly  manna  feed 
Scotland's  children  high  and  low. 
Till  the  Lord  they  truly  know. 
As  to  us  our  fathers  told, 
He  was  known  by  them  of  old. 

"  To  the  young,  in  season  vernal, 
Jesus  in  his  grace  disclose; 

As  the  tree  of  life  eternal, 
'Neath  whose  shade  they  may  repose, 
Shielded  from  the  noontide  ray. 
And  from  evening's  tribes  of  prey ; 
And  refresh'd  with  fruits  of  love. 
And  with  music  f^om  above. 

"  Christian  Herald!  may  the  blessing 

Of  the  Highest  thee  attend ! 
That,  this  chiefest  boon  possessing. 
Thou  may'st  prove  thy  country's  friend: 
Tend  to  make  our  land  assume 
Soujething  of  its  former  bloom, 
When  the  dews  of  heaven  were  seen 
Sparkling  on  its  pastures  green ; 

"  When  the  voice  of  warm  devotion 

To  the  throne  of  God  arose, 
Mighty  as  the  sound  of  ocean, 

Calm  as  Nature  in  repose ; 


Sweeter  than  when  Araby 
Perfume  breathes  fl-om  flow'r  and  tree, 
Rising  'bove  the  shining  sphere, 
To  Jehovah's  list'ning  ear." 

You  have  heard  of  Mungo  PaA,  wc 
dare  say,  Christiani  What!  Your 
mother  says  he  wafi  a  cousin  of  hers — 
and  that  she  was  bom  in  the  Forest 
— the  Forest  of  Ettrick — and  that  she 
knew  the  Shepherd!  These  verses 
here  we  remember  having  read  two 
years  ago;  and  we  shall  now  refresh 
our  memory  by  a  perusal  aloud.  Stand 
between  our  knees,  child,  and  hold  the 
paper  well  up. 

ON  MimGO  FABK's  FINDmO  A  TUFT  OF 
GBEEN  MOSS  IN  THE  AFRICAN  DESERT. 

"The  sua  had  reached  his  mid-day 

Andponred  down  floods  of  burning  Ught 

On  AfWc's  barren  land ; 
No  doudv  veil  obseured  the  sky. 
And  the  hot  breeze  that  straggled  by 

Was  filled  with  glowing  sand. 

"  No  mighty  rock  apreared  its  head 
To  bless  the  wanderer  with  its  shade 

In  all  the  weary  plain  ; 
No  palm-trees  with  refreshing  green 
To  glad  the  dazzled  eyes  were  seen, 

Dut  one  wide  sandy  main. 

"  Dauntless  and  daring  was  the  mind 
That  left  all  home-bom  joys  behind 

Those  deserts  to  explore—- 
To  trace  the  mighty  Niger's  coarse. 
And  find  it  babbiinjg  from  its  aomte 

In  wilds  antrodbefore. 

"  And  ah !  shall  we  less  daring  show, 
Who  nobler  ends  and  motives  know 

Than  ever  heroes  dream— 
Who  seek  to  lead  the  savage  mind 
The  precious  fountain-head  to  find 

Whence  flows  salvation's  stream  1 

"  Let  peril,  nakedness,  and  sword, 
Hot  barren  lands,  and  despot's  word 

Our  burning  zeal  oppose- 
Yet,  Martyn-like,  we'll  lifi  the  voice. 
Bidding  the  wilderness  rejoice 

And  blossom  as  the  rose. 

"  Sad,  faint  and  weary  on  the  sand 
Our  traveller  sat  him  down ;  his  hand 

Covered  his  burning  head ; 
Above,  beneath,  behind,  around — 
No  resting  for  the  eye  he  found ; 

All  Nature  seemed  as  dead. 

"  One  tiny  tuft  of  moss  alone. 
Mantling  with  freshest  green  a  stone. 
Fixed  his  delighted  gace^ 
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Through  bnrstiag  tears 

smiled, 
And  vhne  he  raised  the  tendril  wild, 
His  lips  overflowed  with  praise. 

"'Ob,  shall  not  He  who  keeps  thee 

green, 
le  waste,  unknown,  unseen — 
Thy  fellow  eiile  sare  1 
He  who  commands  the  dew  to  feed 
Thy  gentle  flower,  can  snrely  lead 
Me  from  a  scorching  grave  I' 

"The  hMMrenrsent  plant  new  hope  In- 
spired- 
New  courage  all  his  bosom  fired, 

And  Dore  him  safe  along ; 
Till  with  the  evening's  cooling  shade 
He  slept  witiiin  the  verdant  glade. 

Lolled  by  the  negro's  song. 

"  Thns  we  in  this  world's  wilderness. 
Where  sin  and  sorrow-^gcdltHN-distress 

Saem  nndistnrbed  to  reign— 
Maj  fiunt  because  we  feel  alone, 
With  none  to  strike  our  favourite  tone. 

And  join  our  homeward  strain. 

"  Yet,  often  in  the  bleakest  wild 
Of  this  dark  world,  some  heaven-bom 
child, 

Expectant  of  the  skies, 
Amid  the  low  and  vicious  crowd, 
Or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  proud. 

Meets  our  admiring  eyes. 

*^  From  gasing  on  the  tender  flower, 
We  lift  our  eve  to  Him  whose  power 
Hath  all  its  beauty  given ;    ' 


of  joy    he   Who,  in  this  atmosphere  of  death, 

Hath  given  it  life,  and  form,  andbreath. 
And  brilliant  hues  of  heaven. 


*'  Our  drooping  faith,  revived  Inr  sight, 
Anew  her  pinion  plumes  for  flight, 

New  hope  distends  the  breast; 
With  joy  we  mount  on  eagle  wing. 
With  Dolder  tone  our  anthem  sii^^, 

And  seek  the  pilgrim's  rest." 

R.  M'Gh »  LaHiert.    The  cler- 

gymani  The  vecsea  are  beautifiil— 
we  wrote  some  ourselvee  many  yeen 
ago  on  the  aame  fnoident— but  not 
nearly  so  good  ae  these — and  th^ 
have  uttsiiy  £ided  from  our  memory 
—an  but  some  broken  imagoa  two 
or  three  Uoee— and  bete  aad  there  a 
few  floatmg  words. 

It  is  time  we  were  going— 4>ut  w^ 
wish  to  he^  how  thy  voice  sounds, 
Christian,  when  it  reads.  Read  these 
Imea— they  are  by  the  same  writer- 
first  **  into  yourself  "—and  then  to  us. 
They  contam  mysteriee  above  your 
oomnreheneion — and  oora— and  aU 
men's ;  lor  they  speak  of  the  infinite 
ffoodness  and  meroy  of  God — but 
Uiough  thou  hast  committed  m  thy 
short  life  no  sins— or  but  anall— to^ 
wards  thy  fellow  creatures— 'how 
couUstthou? — thouknowastweareaH 
ffinfid— 4n  His  eye»— and  thou  know- 
est  on  whose  merits  ia  the  lehance  of 
our  hope  of  heaven. 


"  I  once  was  a  stranger  to  grace  and  to  God, 
I  knew  not  my  danger,  and  felt  not  my  load, 
Though  fViends  spoke  in  rapture  of  Christ  on  the  tree, 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu  was  nothing  to  me. 

"  I  oft  read  with  pleasure,  to  soothe  or  engage, 
Isaiah's  wild  measure,  and  John's  simple  page : 
But  ev'n  when  they  pictured  the  Uood-sprmkled  tree, 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu  seemed  nothing  to  me. 

''  Like  tears  from  the  dau^ters  of  Zionthat  roll, 
I  wept  when  the  waters  went  over  his  soul : 
Yet  thought  not  that  wy  sins  had  nailed  to  the  tree 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu— twas  nothing  to  me. 

"  But  when  free  grace  awoke  me  by  light  from  on  high, 
Then  legal  fears  shook  me,  I  trembled  to  die ; 
No  refuge,  no  safety,  in  self  could  I  see — 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu  my  Saviour  must  be. 

"  My  terrors  all  vanished  before  the  sweet  name ; 
My  guilty  fears  banished,  with  boldness  I  came 
To  drtok  at  the  fbuntain  so  copious  and  ftee,— 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu  is  all  things  to  me. 

'*  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  my  treasure  and  boast, 
Jehovah  T^idkean^ne'er  can  be  lost. 
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In  Thee  I  shall  conquer,  by  flood  and  by  field, 
My  cable,  my  anchor,  my  breast-plate  and  shield. 

''  Even  treading  the  valley,  the  shadow  of  death. 
This  *  Watchword*  shall  rally  my  faltering  breath; 
For  while  from  life's  fever  my  Qod  sets  me  f^ee, 
Jehovah  Tsidkenn  my  death-song  shall  be.'' 
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Three  minutes  horn  seven  by  your 
house  clock— she  gives  a  dear  warn- 
ing—and three  minutes  from  seven  b^ 
our  watch — ^rather  curious  their  c(«ia- 
dence  to  such  a  nicety — and  when  she 
has  struck — we  must  take  up  our  staff 
and  eo.  Thank  thee,  bonnie  Christian, 
we  had  forgot  our  wallet  There,  in 
with  the  bannocks  and  the  ham  and 
the  eg^s — that  chicken  is  reaUy  too 
bad,  mends— you  must  take  us  for  a 
sad  glutton. 

Zicketty,  dicketly,  dock, 
The  mouse  run  up  the  clock ; 
The  clock  struck  one, 
Down  the  mouse  ran, 
Zicketty,  dicketty,  dock." 
Come  cloeer,  dear  Christian,  and   let 
us  put  this  to  your  ear.    What  apretty 
&ce  of  wonder !  Tis  a  repeater.  Good 
peojde— you  have  work  to  do  in  the 
hay-field— let  us  part — God  bless  you 
— good  by-^ferewell. 

HaH-an-hour  since  we  parted — and 
we  cannot  help  being  a  little  sad— 
and  fear  we  were  not  so  kind  to  the  old 
peode— so  considerate— as  we  ought 
to  have  been-^and  perhaps,  though 
pleased  with  us  just  now,  they  may 
say  to  one  another  before  evening  that 
we  were  too  meny  for  our  years. 
Nonsense.  We  were  all  merry  to- 
gether — and  what's  the  use  of  wearing 
a  long  face  at  all  tiroes,  like  a  Me- 
thodist minister  1  A  Methodist  minis- 
ter !  Why,  John  Wesley  was  fecete, 
and  Whitfield  humorous— yet  were 
their  hearts  fountains  of  tears— and 
ours  is  not  a  rock — if  it  be,  tis  the 
Rock  of  Horeb. 

It  has  long  been  well  known  to  the 
whde  worid  that  we  are  a  sad  egotist 
*— >vetonr  egotism,  so&r  fixmi  being 
a  detraction  from  our  attraction,  seems 
to  be  the  very  soul  of  it,  maldng  it 
imnossible  in  natm^  for  any  reasoo- 
able  being  to  come  within  its  sfJimie, 
without  l^ing  drawn  bv  sweet  com- 
pulsion  to  the  old  wizard's  heart  He 
IS  so  hvmanel  Only  look  at  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  liking  becomes 
love— love  becomes  veneratioii.  And 
all  this  even  before  he  has  m>ened  his 
lips— b^  the  mere  power  of  nis  ogles 
and  his  temples,   in  his  large  mild 


blue  eyes  is  written  not  only  his  na- 
ture, but  miraculously^  in  German 
text,  his  very  name,  €:|nritet09^er  Voct^ 
Mris.  Grentle  was  the  first  to  discover 
it ;  though  we  remember  having  been 
ai^ed  more  than  once  in  cor  youth  by 
an  alarmed  virgin  on  whom  we  haj^ien- 
ed  at  the  time  to  be  looking  tender,  *«  if 
we  were  aware  that  there  was  some- 
thing preternatural  in  our  eyesl" 
et^j^lstof^zv  is  conspicuous  in  our 
riffht  eye — ^Noctf)  in  our  left— and 
when  we  wish  to  be  incof^  we  either 
draw  their  fringed  curtams,  or  nun* 
like,  keep  the  tdl-tale  (»rbe  fixed  <m  the 
ground*  Candour  whiqiers  us  to  con- 
fess, that  some  years  a^  a  child  was 
exhilHted  at  sij^ience  with  WnxLUf 
Wood  legible  m  its  optics— having 
been  affiliated,  by  ocular  evidence,  on 
a  gentleman  of  that  name,  who  with 
his  dving  breath  disowned  the  softim- 
peacnment  But  in  that  case  nature 
had  written  a  vile  scrawl— on  ours  her 
hand  is  firm,  and  goes  ofi*with  a  flou- 
rish. 

Our  egotism  accompanies  us  into 
solitude— nay,  is  even  more  life-per- 
vading there  than  in  the  hmn  of  men. 
There  the  stocks  and  stones  are 
more  impressible  than  those  we  some* 
times  stumble  on  in  human  socie^, 
and  moulded  at  our  will,  take  what 
shape  we  choose  to  give  them ;  the 
trees  Mow  our  footsteps,  thot^  our 
lips  be  mute,  and  we  have  left  at  home 
ourfiddle— more  potent  we  in  our  re- 
ality thim  the  bbled  Orpheus.  Be 
hushed,  ve  streams,  and  listen  unto 
Christq)her  *  Be  chamed,  ye  clouds, 
and  attentive  unto  North !  And  at  our 
bidding,  silent  the  is  cataract  on  the  cliff 
— ^the  thunder  on  the  sky.  The  sea 
beholds  us  on  the  shore — apd  his  one 
huge  frown  transformed  intoamulti- 
tucunous  smile,  he  turns  flowing  aflfec^ 
tionately  towards  us  along  the  ffolden 
sands,  and  in  a  fluctuati]^  hinmranoe 
of  lovdy  foam-wreaths  envebpes  our 
feet! 

Proud  was  that  pool,  even  now,  to 
reflect  Our  ImagbI  Do  you  recoDect 
that  picture  in  the  Ekcursioii— so 
much  admired  by  Wordsworth — of  the 
Earn  and  the  shadow  of  tbe  Rtm  I 
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"  Thos  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  overaiehed 

The  hasty  rivulet,  where  it  lay  becalmed 

In  a  deep  i>ool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 

A  twofold  image ;  on  a  grassy  bank 

A  snow-white  Ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 

Another  and  the  same  f    Most  beautiful 

On  the  green  tnif,  with  his  imperial  front 

Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 

The  breathing  creature  stood :  as  beautiful 

Beneath  him,  showed  his  shadowy  ccmnterpart; 

Each  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 

And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  ikir  world. 

Antipodes  imconscious  of  each  other. 

Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 

Blended  in  perfect  stiUness  to  our  sight. 

Ah  I  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse 

Or  to  disturb  so  fair  a  spectacle, 

And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it. 


Oh !  that  the  ScUtary,  and  the  Fed- 
lar,  and  the  Poet,  and  the  Priest  and 
hk  Lady,  were  here  to  see  a  sight 
more  ^oriouB  &r  than  tiiat  illustrious 
and  vnotiary  Ram.  Two  Christo^ 
pber  NcMrth0--as  Highland  chieftains 
—in  the  Royal  Tartan— <Hie  burning  in 
the  air — ^the  other  in  the  water — two 
stationary  metecvB,  each  seeming  na- 
tive to  its  own  element  This  settinjg 
the  heather,  that  the  linn  on  fire— 4his 
a-blaze  with  war,  that  tempered  into 
tmce— while  the  Sun,  astcMiied  at  the 
spectacle,  nor  knowing  the  refukent 
substance  from  the  resplendent  shadow, 
bids  the  clouds  lie  still  in  heaven,  and 
the  wmds  all  hold  their  breath,  that  ex- 
oking  natm^  maj  be  permitted  for  a 
little  while  to  enjoy  the  miracle  she  un^ 
awares  haa  wroqght^-alas !  gone  as 
she  gazes,  and  gaae  for  everl  Our 
bonnet  has  tumbled  into  the  Pod— and 
Chri6t(^>bei^-like  the  Ram  in  the  £x- 
cmsioD— stands  shorn  of  his  beam»— 
00  b^ter  worth  looking  at  than  the  late 
LaiidofMacnab. 

Now,  since  the  truth  must  be  tdd, 
that  was  but  a  flight  of  I^ncy— and 
our  aroarel  is  more  like  that  ctf  a  Low- 
knd  Qnaker  than  a  Highland  chie£ 
Tis  aQ  of  a  snnSy  biown— an  exc^ 
lent  odour  for  hiding  the  dirt  Single- 
breasted  our  coatee— and  we  are  in 
sbarts.  Were  our  name  to  be  imposed 
by  offf  bat,  it  would  be  8ir  Cloudesly 
%oveL  On  our  back  a  wallet— and 
in  our  band  a  pde.  And  thus,  not 
without  occasioDai  alarm  to  the  cattle, 
thoivh  we  hnny  no  man's,  we  go 
stalkmg  along  tli^  sward  and  swinging 
across  the  stream,  and  leaping  oyer 
the  quagmires — by  no  means  unlike 
that  extraordinaiy  pedestnan  who  has 
been  accompanymg  us  ftnr  the  last  half 
hour,  &r  ofveiiiead,  up  by  TOiider,  as  if 
he  meant  mischief;  but  he  will  find 


that  we  are  up  to  a  trick  or  two,  and 
not  easily  to  be  done  brown  by  a  na- 
tive, a  dockney  of  Cloud-Land,  a  long- 
legged  awkward  fellow  with  a  head 
like  a  dragon,  and  proud  of  his  red 
I^h,  in  that  countiy  called  thunder- 
and-liffhtning  breeches,  hot  very,  one 
should  think,  in  such  sultry  weather- 
but  confound  us  if  he  has  not  this  mo- 
ment stnpt  them  ofl^,  and  be  not  pursu- 
ing his  journey  tn  puris  naturalibus— 
as  naked  as  the  minute  he  was 


We  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves 
— if  indeed  it  be  flattezy — uiat  though 
no  relative  of  his,  we  have  a  look  of  the 
Pedlar — as  he  is  painted  by  the  hand 
(^  a  great  master  in  the  aforesaid  Poem. 

"  A  man  of  reverend  age, 
But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unim- 
paired." 
An  hour  or  two  ago, 

"Here  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage- 
bench. 

Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 

An  iron-pointed  stafi  lay  at  his  side." 
Again — any  one  who  had  chanced 

to  meet  us  yesterday  on  our  way  to 

the  mountams,  might  have  said, 

*•  Him  had  I  marked  the  day  before- 
alone, 

And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with 
face 

Turned  to  the  sun  then  setting,  while 
that  stafi* 

Afibrded  to  the  figure  of  the  man. 

Detained  for  contemplation  or  repose, 

Graceful  support,"  Ac. 
And  a^ain— and  even  more  charac- 

teristicalfy — 

"  Plain  was  his  garb : 

Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  sire,  pre- 
pared 

For  Sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  man 

Whom  no  one  could  hare  passed  with- 
out remark. 
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Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait;  his 

limbs 
And  his  whole  figare  breathed  intelli- 

gence. 
Time  had  compressed  the  Areshness  of 

his  cheeks 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red, 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye,  tint  under 

brows, 
Shaegv  and  grey,  had  meanings  which 

It  Drought 
From  years  of  yoath;  whilst,  like  a 

being  made 
Of  many  oeings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years 

to  come, 
Hnman,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the 

grave." 

In  our  intellectual  characterB,  we 
indulge  the  ptleasin^  hope,  that  there 
are  some  striking  pomts  of  resemblance, 
on  which  however,  our  modesty  wiU 
not  permit  us  to  dwell-^and  in  our 
acqmrements,  more  particularly  in 
Plfiine  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

'*  Whileyet  he  lingeredin  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest 

laws, 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of 

Heaven. 
The  silent  stars  I  oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  the  altitude  of  some  tall 

crag. 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,"  &c. 

So  it  was  with  us.  Give  us  but  a 
base  and  a  quadrant— and  when  a 
student  in  lemmy  Molar's  class,  we 
could  have  gjiven  you  the  altitude  of 
anv  steeple  m  Glai^w  or  the  Gor- 

like  the  Pedlar,  in  a  small  party  of 
friends,  thoogh  not  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishment, we  have  been  prevailed 
on  to  give  a  song—**  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest,"  «*  Roy's  Wife,"  or  **  Auld 
Langsyne" — 

"  At  request  would  sing 
Old  songs,  the  product  of  his  native 

him; 
A  skilfbl  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  dif- 
fused 
Through  a  parch'd  meadow-field  in 
time  of  drought.'' 

'  Our  natural  dispositiQn,  too^  is  as 
amiable  as  that  of  the  *«  Vagrant  Mer- 
chant" 

"  And  surely  never  did  there  live  on 

earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature.    Therougb 

sports 


And  teasing  ways  of  children  vexed 

not  him: 
Indulgent  listener  was  he  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age ;  nor  did  the  sick 

man's  tale, 
To  his  fVatemal  sympathy  addressed, 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing.^' 

Who  can  read  the  following  lines, 
and  not  think  of  Christopher  Northt 

"  Birds  and  beasts. 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the 

stream. 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in   the 

sun. 
And  gorgeous  insect  hovering  in  the 

air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household 

dog-x 
In  his  capacious  mind  he  loved  them 

all." 

True  that  our  kive  of 

*'  The  mute  fish,  that  gUnees  in  the 
stream," 

is  not  incompatible  with  the  practice 
of  the  **  angler's  silent  trade,"  or 
with  the  pleasure  of  *«  filling  our  pan- 
niers." The  Pedlar  too,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  was  like  his  poet  and 
oureelves — a  craftsman,  and  for  love 
beat  the  mdecatcher  at  busking  a 
batch  of  May-flies.  The  que^kn 
whether  LasceDes  himself  were  his 
master  at  a  green  dragcxi, 

"  The  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the 
sun," 

we  are  not  flo  sure  aboat,  havings  onee 
been  bit  by  an  adder,  wixxn,  in  our 
simplicity,  we  mistook  for  a  slow-wonn 
— the  very  dav,  by  the  by,  cm  which  we 
were  poisoned  by  a  dish  of  toadstool 
by  our  own  hand  gathered  for  musb- 
rooms.  But  we  have -long  given  over 
diasing  butterflies,  and  fed,  as  the 
Pedlar  did,  that  they  are  beautiful 
creatures,  and  that  tie  a  sin,  betwecm 
finger  and  thumb,  to  compress  their 
mealy  wings.  The  household  dog  we 
do  indeed  deariy  love,  though,  when 
old  Sinly  loc^s  susmcioaB,  we  pro- 
dently  ke^  out  of  the  reach  of  }m 
chain.  As  for  **tlie  domestic  fowl^" 
we  breed  scores  every  nxring,  soMy 
for  the  delight  of  seemg  them  at  their 
waOtSt 

''Among  the  rural  villages  and  farms;" 
and  thou^  game  to  the  back-bone, 
they  are  ul  aBowed  to  wear  the  spoiB 
nature  ^ve  them— to  crow  undipped, 
ehallenguiff  but  the  echoes;  nor  is 
the  swMd, like  '        ' 
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with  their  heroic  hlood,  for  hatefal  to 
our  ears  the  war-song^ 

"  Welcome  to  yonr  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory  !*» 

TJa  our  way  to  pass  from  say  to 
gnre  matter,  and  often  from  a  jocular 
to  a  Berious  view  of  the  same  Bubject — 
it  being  natural  to  us — and  having  be- 
come habitual  frran  writing  occaao^al- 
ly  in  Blackwood's  Magazme.  All  the 
worid  know  oar  admiration  of  Words, 
worth,  and  admit  that  we  have  done 
ahnoet  as  much  as  Jeffi^  to  make 
bis  poetry  pcmular  amcmg  the  **  edu- 
cated circles.''  But  we  are  not  a  na- 
tion ci  idolatois,  and  worship  neither 
graven  image  nor  man  that  is  bom 
of  a  woman.  We  may  seem  to  have 
treated  the  Pedlar  with  insufficient 
respect  in  that  playful  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  ourselves;  but  there 
you  are  wronff  again,  for  we  desire 
thereby  to  do  him  honour.  We  wish 
now  to  say  a  few  wocds  on  the  wis- 
dom of  making  such  a  personage  the 
chief  character  in  the  Excunrioo. 

He  is  described  as  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  a  great  intellect,  a  noble 
imaffination,  a  profound  soul,  and  a 
ten&r  heart  It  wiD  not  be  said  that 
nature  keeps  these  her  noblest  sifts 
for  human  beiiu(B  bom  in  this  or  that 
condition  of  life :  she  gives  them  to 
her  fovourites— for  so,  m  the  highest 
sense,  they  are  to  whom  such  gifts 
befoH;  and  not  unfremiently,  in  an 
obscure  place,  of  one  or  the  FobTu- 
hati 

"  The  fulgent  head 
Star-bright  appears." 

Wordsworth  aj^propriatefy  places  the 
birth  of  such  a  being  m  a  humble 
dwelling  in  the  Ifighmn^  of  Scot- 
land. 

"  Among  the  hills  of  Atbol  he  was  born; 
Where  on  a  ^mall  hereditary  farm, 
An  UQproductive  slip  of  barren  ground, 
His  parents  with  their  numerous  off- 
spring dwelt; 
A  virtoons  honsehold  thongh  exceeding 
poor.** 

His  childhood  was  nurtured  at  home  m 
Christian  love  and  truth — and  acquired 
other  knowledge  at  a  winter  school— 
for  in  summer  he  **  tended  cattle  on  the 
hill''— 

"  That  stood 
Sole  boiidine  on  a  moimtaia^  dreary 


And  the  inftience  of  soch  educationand 
occ^xktion  among  such  natural  objects, 
Wordsworth  expounds  in  some  as  fine 
poetry  as  ever  issued  from  the  cells  of 
philosophic  thought, 

"  So  the  foundations  of  his  mind  were 
laid." 

The  boy  had  small  need  of  books— 

"  For  many  a  tale 
Tradilionary,round  themountainshuoe; 
And  many  a  legend,  peopliDg  the  dark 

woods, 
Nourished  Imagination  in  her  growth. 
And  gave  the  mind  that  apprehensive 

power 
Bvwhich'she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of 

things/' 

But  in  the  Manse  there  were  books— 
and  he  read 

"  Whate'er  the  minister's  old  shelf  sop- 


The 


plied, 
life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  s 


tained, 

With  will  inflexible.those  fearful  panes 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  fel, 
Of  persecution  ana  the  Covenant." 

Can  you  not  believe  that  by  the 
time  he  was  as  old  as  you  were  when 
you  used  to  ride  to  the  races  on  a 
poney,  hj  the  side  oi  your  sire  the 
squire,  tins  boy  was  your  equal  in 
knowledge  though  you  had  a  private 
tutor  all  to  vourSdf,  and  were  then  a 
promising  lad,  as  indeed  you  are  now 
after  the  lapse  of  a  ouajter  d  a  cen- 
tury 1  True,  as  yet  he  *«had  small 
Latin  and  no  Greek:"  but  the  ele- 
ments <^  these  languages  are  beet 
learned— trust  us — by  slow  degrees— 
by  the  mind  rejoicmg  in  the  con- 
sdoosnen  oi  ka  growing  foculties— 
durii^  leisure  boars  from  other 
studies  as  they  were  by  the  Athd 
adolescent  A  Scholar— in  your  sense 
of  the  word  he  might  not  be  called, 
even  when  he  had  reached  his  se- 
venteenth year,  though  jirobabiy  he 
wodd  have  puzzled  you  in  livy  and 
^rgil— nor  of  Enffhsh  poetry  had 
be  read  much— the  bss  the  better  ht 
such  a  mind — at  that  age,  and  in  that 
condition— for 

Accumulated    feelings    pressed  his 

heart 
With  still  increasing  wight;  he  was 

o'erpowcred 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind,  by  m3rstery  and  hope 
And  the  first  virgin  passion  of  a  soul 
Communing  with  the  glorious  Universe. 
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Bathe  had  read  poetry -*-the  same 
Poetzy  that  WordBwattfa's  self  read  at 
the  same  age — and 

"  Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  thatnughty  Orb  of  Sun, 
The  divine  Milton." 
Thus  endowed,  and  thus  inBtructed, 

"  By  Nature,  )hat  did  never  y«t  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her/' 

the  youth  was  "  greater  than  he  knew/' 
yet  that  there  was  something  great  in, 
as  wen  as  about  him,  he  felU- 

"  Thus  daily  thirsting  in  that  lonesome 

Ufe," 
far  some  diviner  communication  than 
had  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the 
Giver   and   Inspirer   of  his   restless 


"  In  dreams,  (in  [study,  and  in  ardent 

thought, 
Thus  was  he  reared;  mueh  wanting  to 

assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining 

more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul, 
Strenghtened  and  braced,  by  breathing 

in  content 
The  keen.the wholesome  air  of  poverty 
And  drinking  fh)m  tiie  well  of  nomely 

life." 

You  have  read,  our  bright,  bold  neo- 
ph3rte,  for  we  cut  the  Sqmre,  the  Saog 
at  the  feast  oi  ^Broo^ismi  Castle,  npoo 
the  Restoration  of  Lord  Cliflbrd,  the 
Sh^herd,  to  the  estates  and  honours 
of  his  ancestors. 

"  Who  is  he  that  boonds  with  joy 
On  Corrack's  side,  a  shepherd  boy  % 
No  thoughts  had  he  but  thoughts  that 

pass 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 
Can  this  be  He  that  hither  came 
in  secret  like  a  smotheTd  flamet 
For  whom  such  thoughtftil  tears  were 

shed 
Far  shelter  and  a  poor  nan's  bread !" 
The  same  noble  boy  whom  ins  high- 
bom  mother  in  disastrous   days  had 
eonfided  when  an  in&nt  to  the  care  of 
a  peasant    YeC  there  he  is  no  longer 
safe— and 
''  The  Boy  must  part  fhnn  Mosedale's 

groves. 
And  leave  Blencathera's  rugged  coves. 
And  Guit  the  flowers  that   summer 

brings. 
To  Olenderamakin's  lofty  springs ; 
Must  vanish,  and  his  careless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear." 

Sir  Launcelot  Throlkeld  shelters  him 
tOl  again  heisfreetoeethisfeotoathe 
moantaiBs. 


"  Again  he  wanders  forth  at  will, 
And  tends  a  flock  from  hill  to  hill: 
His  garb  is  humble ;  ne*er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien ; 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  child  of  strength  and  state." 

So  lives  he  tin  he  is  restored — 

"  Qlad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cot- 
tage hearth : 

The  shepherd-lorawas  honoured  more 
and  more : 

And  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 

'The  good  Lord  Oifbrd'  was  the 
name  he  bore  f" 

Now  mark — that  Poem  has  been  de- 
clared by  one  and  aU  of  the  M  Poets  of 
Britain'' to  be  CNqual  to  any  thing  in  the 
language;  and  its  greatness  lies  in  the 
peiTOCt  truth  of  the  profound  philosc^ilqf 
which  so  poeticaSy  delineates  the  edu> 
cation  of  the  natinrally  noble  character 
ofCHflSxrd.  Does  he  smk  in  our  esteem 
because  at  the  feastof  the  Restcxation 
he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  fervent  bar* 
perwhosmgs^ 

"  Happy  day  aad  happy  keur. 

When  our  bkepherd  in  his  power, 

Mounted,  mailedwith  Isaca  and  swofd, 

To  his  ancestors  restored, 

Like  a  re-appearing  star. 

Like  a  glory  from  a&r» 

First  shall  head  the  flo^  of  war  V 

No^-^ns  generooB  naitDre  u  tine  to  its 
generous  nurture  ;  and  now  dee|^  ioH 
Sued  with  the  goodness  he  had  to«  kng 
loved  in  otibers  evrat  to  forget. 

"  The  silence  that  is  amid  th»  stunr 
hlUs," 

appears  noblest  when  showing  himaelf 
fiuthiul  in  his  own  haU  to  tSe  *^habi 
where  poor  men  fie ;"  while  we  knbw 
not  at  the  close,  whidi  life  the  Poet 
has  most  glorified— the  humble  or  the 
hij^i— whether  the  Lord  did  the  shep- 
h^  more  eanoble»or  the  shepherd  the 
Lord. 

Now,  we  ask,  is  there  aqr  easeBtial 
diflference  between  what  WOTdsweith 
thus  records  of  the  tu^bomshepfaetd- 
Lord,  and  what  he  records  ofdieloiw. 
bom  youth  in  the  Excursian  %  None. 
They  are  both  educated  among  the 
hiUs ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
their  own  souls  and  that  of  their  educfr* 
tioo,are  the  progressive  m>wth  and  the 
ultimate  formation  of  their  character. 
Both  are  exalted  beings— because  both 
are  wise  and  good — but  to  his  own  coe- 
val  he  has  given,  besides  eloquence  aoA 
genius. 
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**  Tlie  T^on  md  Uw  ffteoltj  diyine/' 

Tkat, 

"  Wltai  years  had  brought  the  phiio- 

sopbic  mind," 
he  migfat  walk  throivh  the  dominicMifl 
of  the  Intellect  and  the  ImaginatiGO,  a 
Sage  axkl  a  Teacher. 

Sot  as  yet  he  is  in  his  eighteenth 
yeas,  and 

"  Is  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  to  him  no  unworthy  mainte- 
nance.'' 

Fcr  a  season  he  taiu^  a  Tillage 
fichooia  which  many  a  mie,  high  and 
DoUe  spirit  has  done  and  is  doin^; 
but  he  was  impatient  of  the  hills  he 
loved*  and 

"  That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  con- 

strains 
The  Saroyard  to  quit  his  native  rocks, 
Tbe  lre»4>om  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow 

▼ales 
Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steaidiast  clouds,  did 

now  impel 
His  restless  mind  ta  look  abroad  with 

hope." 
It  had  become  his  duty  to  chooee  a 
prafeaaioQ — a  trade— a  calling.  He 
was  not  a  gentleman,  mind  ye,  and 
had  probably  never  so  much  as  hesa:d 
a  rmnoar  of  ^the  existence  of  a  sflver 
fcfk ;  he  had  been  bom  with  a  wood- 
en spoon  in  his  mouthy  and  lived, 
paitfy  from  choice,  and  partly  from 
neeeoity,  on  a  vegetable  di^  He 
had  not  ten  pounds  in  the  world  he 
could  can  his  own;  hot  he  could  bw- 
row  fifty,  for  his  Other's  son  was  to  be 
trusted  to  that  amount  by  any  fumfy 
that  chanced  to  have  it  aaioog  tlie 
Atfaol  hills—- tfaereibre  he  resolved  on 
^  a  hard  service,"  which 

'*Chuned  merited    respect  in  simpler 

times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest  and  they  who 

round  them  dwelt 
la  rustic  sequestration,  all  dependent 
Upon  the  Pedlar's  toil,  supplied  their 

wants, 
Or  pleased  their  fancies  with  the  ware 

he  brought.'' 

Coidd  Alfred  have  ceased  to  be 
Alfred  had  he  lived  twenty  rears  in 
the  hot  whoe  he  spoiled  the  ban- 
iiock^  Would  GuBtavuB  have  ceas- 
ed to  be  GuBtavuB  had  he  been 
doomed  to  dree  an  icnoUe  hie  in  the 
obscurest  nook  in  Ddecariial  Were 
FOieesB  and  peers  in  oor  day  de^ad- 
ed  by  wocking,  in  their  expatrmoo. 


with  bead  or  hand  for  bread  ?  Are 
the  Pdiih  patriots  degnded  by  work- 
ing at  eighteen  pence'a  day,  without 
victuals  on  embankmentB  of  raflroads? 
•*  At  the  risk  of  ^ivmff  ashock  to  the 
prejudices  of  arttfidal  society,  I  have 
ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
aristocracy  oi  nature,  under  a  con- 
viction tmt  vigatooB  human-hearted- 
ness  is  the  constituent  principle  of 
true  taste."  These  are  Wordsworth's 
own  words,  and  deserve  letters  of  gold. 
He  has  given  manv  a  shock  to  the 
pejudices  d  ifftindal  socie^;  and 
m  ten  thousand  oases,  where  the  heart 
of  such  society  was  happily  sound  at 
the  ootBy  notwithstanding  the  rotten 
kitchen-stuff  with  which  it  was  en- 
crusted, the  shocks  have  killed  the  pre- 
judices; and  men  and  women,  en- 
couraged to  consult  their  own  breasts, 
have  heard  responses  there  to  the 
truths  uttered  in  music  by  the  high- 
souled  Bard,  assuring  them  of  an  ex- 
istence there  of  capacities  of  pure  de- 
light, of  which  they  had  had  either  but 
a  ftint  suspicion,  or  because  **  of  the 
world's  dread  laugh,''  liBared  to  indulge, 
and  neariy  let  die. 

Mr.  Wordswcnth  quotes  from  He- 
ron's Scotland  an  interesting  passage 
illustrative  of  the  lifa  led  in  our  coun- 
try at  that  time  b  v  that  class  of  persons 
from  whom  he  has  chosen  one— not, 
mind  you,  imaginary,  though  for  pur- 
poses of  imagination  — -  tiding  that 
**fais  own  personal  knowledge  em- 
boldened him  to  draw  the  portrait** 
In  that  passage  Heron  savs,  ^  As  they 
wander,  eai£  akne,  throu^  thiidy 
inhalnted  districts,  they  form  habits  of 
reflection  and  of  subume  contempla- 
tion," and  that  with  all  their  qualifica- 
tions, no  wonder  they  should  contribute 
much  to  pdish  the  rougfaneds  and  soften 
tbe  rusticity  of  our  peasantry.  In 
North  America,"  says  he,  **  travelling 
merchants  from  the  settlements  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  much  more  to- 
wards civilizing  the  Indian  natives  than 
all  the  missionaries.  Papist  or  Protest- 
ant, who  have  ever  been  sent  among 
them  ;"  and,  iqieaking  agam  of  Soot- 
land,  he  says,  *«  it  is  not  more  than 
twenty,  or  thirty  yean,  since  a  youuff 
man  going  from  any  part  of  Bcodaaa 
to  Ei^laiS  for  the  purpose  to  cany 
(he  ujSk,  was  considm^  as  goii^  to 
leacf  the  life,  and  acquire  the  fortune 
of  a  gentlen&an.  When  after  twenlgr 
veanr  absence,  in  that  honourable 
lino  of  employmentf  he  rotuzned  with 
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his  acqoisitianB  to  his  native  country,  9ige~-for  he  wa$  Am  very  rtc^— tat 

he  was  regarded  as  a  gentleman  to  you  could  not  sit  ten  minutes  in  fait 

all  intents  and  purposes.^    We  have  company  without  feeling  that  he  was 

ourselves  known  gentlemen  who  had  •'one of  God  Almighty's  gentlemen,'* 

carried  the  pack — one  of  them  a  man  helonfling  to  the  *«  aiistoaracy  of  Na* 

of  great  talents  and  acquirements—  tnre.'' 

who  lived  in  his  dd  affe  in  the  highest  Loc^  then  on  the  Fbdla&— and  be 

circles  of  society.     Nobody  troubled  grateful  to  Wordsworth, 
their  head  about  his  birth  and  parent- 

"  From  his  native  hills 
He  wandered  fkr :  much  did  he  see  of  men, 
Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  puisuits, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings  ;  chiefly  those 
Essenual  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 
That,  'mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life. 
Exist  more  simple  in  their  elements, 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.    In  the  woods 
A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields 
Itinerant  in  his  labour,  he  ha4  passed 
The  better  portion  oi  his  time  ;  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 
Amid  the  beauties  of  the  year,  the  peace 
And  liberty  of  nature  ;  there  ne  kept 
In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 
His  mind  in  a  just  equipoise  of  love. 
Serene  it  was,  unclouded  with  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  life ;  unvexed,  unwarped 
By  painful  bondage.    In  his  steady  course, 
No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt, 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief 
Unoccupied  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 
His  heart  lay  open ;  and  by  nature  tuned'; 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  aUve 
To  all  tnat  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  went, 
And  all  that  was  endured  :  for  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness. 
He  haa  no  painfull  pressure  (torn  without. 
That  made  him  turn  aside  trom  wretchedness, 
With  coward  fears.    He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer.    Hence  it  came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich, 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life^ 
For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  coming  rounds, 
He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  roinds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too ; 
The  history  of  many  families ; 
How  they  Lad  prospered ;  how  they  were  o'erthrown, 
By  passion  or  mischance  ;  or  such  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan." 


Wliat  was  to  hinder  such  a  man*- 
thus  bom  and  thus  bred — with  such  a 
youth  and  such  a  prime — 6om  being 
m  his  old  age  .worthy  of  walking 
among  the  mountains  with  Words- 
worth, and  descanting 

"  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human 
Life." 

And  remember  he  was  a  Scotsnuiiu-^ 
compatriot  of  CHBisxoraEft  North. 


What  would  yon  rather  have  had 
the  Sage  in  die  Elxcursion  to  have 
been  1  The  Seniar  Fellow  of  a  Col- 
legel  A  Head?  A  retiied  Jiidge? 
AhEx-Lord-ChaneeOorl  A  Nabob! 
A  Banker?  A  Millionaire  ?  or  at  once 
to  condeecend  on  individuals,  Natos 
Consumere  FVuges,  Esquire?  or  the 
Honourable  Gustos  Rotukram  ? 

Look  into  hie  and  watch  the  growfli 
of  tiie  SOUL    Mm  are  not  wb^t  tbey 
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seem  to  the  ontward  eye— mere  ma- 
cfajnes  moving  about  in  customary  oc- 
copatioDs — productive  labourers  of 
food  and  wearing  apparel — slaves  from 
DMrn  to  night  at  task-work  set  them 
hf  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  They  are 
the  Chikfaren  of  God.  The  soul  never 
Bleeps— not  even  when  its  wearied 
body  is  heard  snoring  by  people  living 
in  the  next  street  AD  the  souls  now 
in  this  world  are  for  ever  awake ;  and 
this  life,  believe  us*  though  in  moral 
sadnen  it  has  often  been  rightly  called 
so^is  DO  dream.  In  a  dreun  we  have 
DO  win  ^  our  own,  no  power  over 
omelves ;  ourselves  are  not  felt  to  be 
ounehres;  our  ^uniliar  friends  seem 
straDgers  from  eqme  &r  off  country  ; 
the  dead  are  ahve,  yet  we  wonder  not ; 
the  laws  of  the  physical  world  are 
n^)ended,  or  changed,  or  coniused 
h^  our  phantasy ;  Intellect,  Imagina- 
Doo,  tthe  Moral  Sense,  Afiection, 
PasBion,  are  not  possessed  by  us  in 
the  same  way  we  possess  them  out  of 
that  mystery:  were  Life  a  Dream, 
or  Hke  a  Dream,  it  wouM  never  lead  to 
Heaven. 

Again,  then,  we  say  to  you,  look 
into  fife  and  watch  the  growth  of  the 
souL  In  a  worUl  where  the  ear  can- 
not  listen  without  hearing  the  clank  of 
chains,  the  soul  may  yet  he  free  as  if  it 
akeady  inhabited  the  skies.  For  its 
Maker  gave  it  LiBERTr  op  Choice  of 
Good  or  of  Etil— and  if  it  has  chosen 
the  good  it  is  a  Kin^.  All  its  facul- 
ties are  then  fed  on  flieir  appropriate 
food  provided  for  them  in  nature. — 
Tlie  soul  then  knows  where  the  neces- 
ntiies  and  the  hiKuries  of  its  life  grow, 
and  how  they  may  be  gathered — ^in  a 
stiD  somiy  region  maccessible  to  blight 
—'*  Do  mildewed  ear  blasting  his  whde- 
wme  brother." 

"  And  thou  shalt  summer  high  in  bliss 
upon  the  hills  of  Ood.'' 

Go  read  the  Excursion  then — vener- 
ats  the  PEDLABr-pity  the  Solitary 
^^espect  the  Priest,  and  love  the 
PdtT. 

80  charmed  have  we  been  with  the 
nood  of  our  own  voice— of  all  sounds 
on  eaith  the  sweetest  surely  to  our 
«»— and,  therefore,  we  so  dearly 
iove  the  monologue,  and  from  the 
dialogue  turn  averse,  impatient  of  him 
yeieped  the  interiocntar,  who,  hke  a 


shallow  brook,  wiD  keep  out  prattling 
and  bubbling  on  between  the  slilJ  deep 
pools  of  our  discourse,  which  nature 
feeds  with  frequent  waterfalls ;— so 
charmed  have  we  been  wiUi  the  sound 
of  our  own  voice,  that  scarcely  conscious 
the  while  of  more  than  a  |;entle  ascent 
along  the  sloping  sward  01  a  rural  Sab- 
bath day's  journey,  we  perceive  now 
that  we  must  have  achieved  a  Highluid 
leamie — five  miles— of  rough  up-hill 
wonc,  and  are  standing  tiptoe  on  the 
mountain-top.  TVue  that  his  altitude 
is  not  very  great— somewhere,  we 
should  suppose,  between  two  and  three 
thousand — &r  higher  than  the  Pent- 
lands— somewhat  hiffher  than  the 
Ochils — a  middle-sized  Grampian.— 
Great  painters  and  poets  know  that 
power  lies  not  in  mere  measurable 
Dulk.  Atlas,  it  is  true,  is  a  giant,  and 
he  has  need  to  be  so,  supportmg  the 
globe.  So  is  Andes ;  but  liis  strength 
has  never  been  put  to  proof,  as  be  car- 
ries but  clouds.  The  CordiUeras— 
but  we  must  not  be  personal — so 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  soul,  not  size, 
equally  in  mountains  and  in  men,  is 
and  inspires  the  true  sublime.  Mont 
Blanc  might  be  as  big  again; 
but  what  then,  if  without  his  gla- 
ciers] 

These  mountains  are  neither  im- 
mense nor  enormous — nor  arc  there 
any  such  in  the  British  Isles.  Look  for 
a  iew  of  the  lughest  on  Riddell's  ingen- 
ious Scale-^n  Scotland,  Ben-nevis, 
HelveDyn  in  England,  in  Ireland  the 
Reeks ;  and,  in  print,  they  are  mere 
moIehiDsto  Chimboraza  But  in  na- 
ture they  are  the  hills  of  the  Eagle. — 
And  thmk  ye  not  that  an  Eagle  is  as 
familiar  with  the  sky  as  a  Condor  1 — 
That  Vulture — for  Vulture  he  is — ^flies 
leaf^e^high — the  Golden  Eagle  is 
satii^ed  to  poise  himself  but  a  mile 
above  the  loch,  which  judged  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  long  river's  ffow,  may 
be  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  From  that  height, 
methinks  the  Bird-Royal,  with  the 
golden  eye,  can  see  the  rising  and  the 
setting  sun,  and  his  march  on  the 
meridian,  without  a  telescope.  If  ever 
he  fly  by  night— and  we  think  we  have 
seen  a  shadow  pessinff  the  stars  that 
was  on  the  wing  of  H^ — ^he  must  be  a 
rare  astronomer. 


VOLiXUT* 


"  High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  cliff 
Hong  o'er  the  deep,  such  as  amazing  frown 
On  utmost  Kilda's  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
26 
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Re«i^  the  Retting  sun  to  Indian  worlds, 
The  Royal  Eagle  rears  his  vigorous  youog, 
StroDg-ponnced,  and  bamiog  with  paternal  fire. 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  scat 
For  ages  of  his  empire ;  which  in  peace 
UnsUined  he  bolcis,  while  many  a  leagae  to  sea 
He  wings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  iles/' 

Would  to  Heaven  we  had  written  these  lines  and  the  Mowing !     Which  are 
the  nobler,  Thomson's  or  Campbell's  ? 

"  Not  such 
Was  this  pcond  bird ;  he  clove  the  adverse  storm. 
And  cuffed  it  wiih  his  wings.  He  stopped  his  flight 
As  easily  as  the  Arab  reins  his  steed, 
And  stood  at  pleasure  neath  Heaven'^  zenith,  like 
A  lamp  sospended  from  its  azure  dome. 
Whilst  underneath  him  the  world's  mountains  lay 
Like  molehills,  and  her  streams  like  lucid  threads. 
Then  downward,  faster  than  a  falling  star 
He  neared  tht;  earth,  until  hiv  shape  distinct 
Was  blackly  shadowed  on  the  sunny  ground ; 
And  deeper  terror  hushed  the  wilderness, 
To  hear  his  nearer  whoop.    Then  up  again 
He  soared  and  wheeled.  There  was  an  air  of  scorn 
In  all  his  movements, — whether  he  threw  roand 
His  crested  head  to  look  behind  him,  or 
Lay  vertical  and  sportively  displayed 
The  inside  whiteness  of  his  wing  declined. 
In  gyres  and  undulations  full  of  grace, 
An  object  beautifying  Heaven  itself. 

'•  He— reckless  who  was  victor,  and  above 

The  hearing  of  their  eans— saw  fleets  eni^aged 

In  flaming  combat.    It  was  nought  to  him 

What  carnage,  Moor  or  Christian,  strewed  their  decks. 

But  if  his  intellect  had  matched  his  wings, 

Methinks  he  would  have  scorned  man's  vaunted  power 

To  plough  the  deep ;  his  pinions  bore  him  down 

To  Algiers  the  warlike,  or  the  coral  groves 

That  blush  beneath  ihe  green  of  Bona>s  waves ; 

And  traversed  in  an  hour  a  wider  space 

Than  yonder  gallant  ship,  with  all  her  sails 

Wooing  the  wmds,  can  cross  from  morn  till  eve. 

His  bright  eyes  were  his  compasS;  earth  his  chart, 

His  talons  anchored  on  the  stormiest  cliff. 

And  on  the  very  light-house  rock  be  perched 

When  winds  churned  white  the  waves." 

We  too,  are  an  Elagle,  and  therefore  altitude  suits  the  sunny   season,  and 

proud  of  you  our  S<x)ttish  mountains,  the  peacefiil  sky.    But  when  the  tfann- 

as  you  are  of  Us.    Stretch  yourself  up  der  at  mid-day  would  hide  your  heads 

to  your  fiill  height  as  we  now  do  to  in  a  night  of  cloud,  you  thrast  them 

ours — and  let  **  Andes,  giant  of  the  through  the  blackness,  and  show  them 

Western  Star,"  but  dare  to  look  at  us,  to  the  glens,  crowned  with  fire. 
'  and  we  will  tear  the  **  meteor  standard       Then  are  they  a  sea  of  mountaioB ! 

to  the  winds  unfilled,"  from  his  cloudy  No— they  are  mountains  in  a 


hands.      There  you  stand — and  were  And  what  a  sea !      Waves  of  water, 

you  to  rear  your  summits  much  higher  when  at  the  prodigbus,    are    never 

mto  heaven  you  would  alann  the  Md-  hi^^er  than  the  for^op  of  a  man-<tf> 

den  stars.  war.    Waves  of  vapour— they  alooe 

Yet  we  have  seen  you  higher — but  it  are  ever  eeen  flying  mountains  his^fr* 

was  in  storm.  In  calm  like  this,  you  do  but  they  dash,  they  howl  notr— and  in 

weD  to  lock  beautiiul— -your   edemn  their  suent  auceniBon,  all  held  toge* 
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theiby  the  samequrit,  but  perpetually 
cbangiDg  its  beautifid  array,  where 
order  seems  ever  and  anon  to  come 
in  amoDff  disorder,  there  is  a  grandeur 
that  seUfes  down  in  the  soul  of  the  youth- 
ful poet  roaming  in  delirium  among 
the  mountain  glooms,  and  <<  pacifies  the 
fever  of  bis  heart" 

Can  not  now  these  vapours  waves ; 
for  nootioD,  movement  tnere  is  none 
among  the  ledges,  and  ridges,  and 
roads,  and  avenues,  and  naileries,  and 
groves,  and  houses,  and  cnurches,  and 
castles,  and  &iry  palaces-^all  framed 
oi  mist.  Far  up  amonff  and  above 
that  wondrous  r^on  through  which 
you  hear  voices  of  water&lk  deepen- 
ing the  silence,  behold  hundreds  of 
moimtaiD-tope— blue,  purple,  violet — 
kr  the  sun  is  shining  straight  on 
some  and  aslant  on  others— ^id  on 
those  not  at  all ;  nor  can  the  shepherd 
at  your  side,  though  he  has  lived  there 
an  his  life,  till  iSter  long  pondering, 
teQ  yoQ  the  names  of  thwe  most  &- 
mihar  to  him ;  for  they  seem  to  have 
all  interchanged  sites  and  altitudes,  and 
»Bla€k  Ben3iun,  the  Eagle.Breeder" 
Idmself  looks  so  serenely  in  his  rain- 
bow, that  you  might  almost  mistake 
hhn  for  Ben  Louey,  or  the  Hill  of 
Hinds. 

Have  you  not  seen  sunsets  in  which 
the  mountains  were  embedded  in 
masses  of  clouds  all  bumix^  and  blaz- 
ing— yes,  blazing  with  unimaginable 
mnctures  of  all  the  cdksB  that  ever 
were  bom — intensifying  into  a  glory 
that  abscdutel^  became  insupportable 
to  the  soul  as  insufl^rable  to  the  eyes 
—and  that  left  the  eyes  for  hours  after 
yon  had  retreated  uam  the  siroema- 
toral  scene,  even  when  shut,  all  filled 
with  floating  fihns  of  cross-lights,  cut- 
ting the  sky.imagery  into  gcngeous 
fragments, — and  were  not  the  moun- 
tains of  such  sunsets,  whether  they 
were  of  land  or  of  cloud,  sufficiently 
vast  for  your  utmost  capacities  and 


powers  of  delight  and  joy,  longing  to 
commune  with  the  region  thou  feltest 
to  be  in, very  truth  Heaven — ^nor  could 
the  spirit,  entranced  in  admiration, 
conceive  at  that  moment  any  Heaven 
beyond — ^while  the  senses  themselves 
seemed  to  have  had  given  them  a 
revelaticm  that,  as  it  was  created,  could 
be  felt  but  by  your  own  immortal 
soull 

Let  us  not  be  afraid — ^we  are  in  no 
danger  of  getting  metaphysical — ^that 
dis^ise  is  either  sudden  or  lingering 
death  to  the  sense  of  the  mighty  in 
nature.  It  elevates  the  soul  to  lie  in 
the  body  near  the  sky — at  once  on  earth 
and  in  Heaven.  In  the  body?  Yes-* 
we  feel  at  once  fettered  and  free.  In 
Time  we  wear  our  fetteas^  and  heavy 
though  they  be,  and  painfully  rivetted 
on,  seldom  do  we  weteome  Death 
coming  to  strike  them  off— but  groan 
at  sigM  of  the  executioner.  In  eter- 
nity we  believe  that  all  is  spiritual — 
and  in  that  belief,  which  doubt  some-  - 
times  shakes  but  to  prove  its  founda- 
tion Ues  rooted  flu-  down  below  all 
earthquakes,  endurable  is  the  sound  of 
dust  to  dust  Poets  speak  of  the  sphit, 
while  yet  in  the  flesh,  blending,  ming- 
ling, being  absorbed  m  the  great  forms 
of  the  outward  universe,  and  they 
speak  as  if  such  absorption  were  ce- 
lestial and  divine.  But  is  not  this  a 
material  creed?  Let  it  be  described, 
as  it  is  by  Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the 
many  moods  of  Imagination  in  which 
there  is  no  blame ;  not  as  it  is  by  By- 
ron, as  the  utmost  height  to  which  she 
can  aspire.  Let  Imagination  beware 
how  she  seeks  to  giorify  the  objects  of 
the  senses,  and  having  glorified  them, 
to  elevate  them  into  akmdred  being 
with  our  own,  exalting  them  that  we 
may  claim  with  them  that  kindred  be- 
ing, as  if  we  belonged  to  them  and  not 
they  to  us,  forgetting  that  they  are 
made  to  perish,  we  to  hve  forever ! 


"  Is  it  not  better,  then  to  be  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake, 
By  the  blae  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  froward  infknt  her  own  care, 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  j— 
Is  it  not  better  our  lives  thus  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crashing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or  bear  1 

"  I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 
Hiffh  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
Ofnuman  cities  torture ;  I  can  see 
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Nothing  to  loathe  io  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  iu  a  fleshly  chain, 
Class'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
or  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

'*  And  thus  I  am  absorbM,  and  this  is  life ; 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  sufier,  but  to  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion ;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Though  yuung,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  woiUd  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing, 
Spurning  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being  cling. 

*'  And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform. 
And  dnst  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  1 
The  bodiless  thought  1    the  Spirit  of  each  spot  % 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal  lot  t 

"  Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  1 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  1  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  ifcompared  with  these  1  and  stem 
A  tide  of  sufiering  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tumM  below, 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare  not  glow !" 

Has  not  the  tongue  of  feme  pro-  9lW^j  as  these  awake !!  ^  Poor  ex- 
claimed these,  and  others  such  as  pletives,  not  permissible  even  in  the 
these,  to  be  glorious  verses  flowing  wet-nurse  school  of  prose.  Then  how 
from  the  fbimt  of  inspb^tion?  Yet  childish  for  Ins  lordship,  in  the  yeiy 
satisfied  have  they  not  our  soul  here  stanza  in  which,  with  affected  paasiaii, 
breathing  undisturbedly  on  the  moun-  which  is  always  inconsistent,  he  ex- 
tain-top.    The  first  stanza  methinks  claims, 

^K^'lli^ir'^    What  says  itl-  « is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 

That  tis  better  to  "love  earth  only  And  love  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake' 

for  Its  earthly  sake,"  "than  join  the  _^        ,«,.  .    .     ,;.    ,_,  t-    ^  ti 

crashing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or  How  childish  "^.'f  ^^i^.  *^5!: 

bear."     Is  that  a  revelation  from  a  ?^*e  ^  "^^^^^^  *5l^^^*^  ^ 

great  poet's  heart?     A  stale  truism  ^o^e,    by  such  maudhn  drnrd  aboitt 

miadomed  with  one  grace  of  speech,  ^noth^  love,  which  he  was  deatrooBto 

*               *^  show  he  desiMsed,  or  regarded  with 

<<  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone"  diwust  ? 

"  Is  it  not  better  tkiu  our  lives  iowear  7"  The  second  stanza  is  a  mere  hubbob 

"Repetitions   wearisome    of    sense"  of  words.    He  say^ 

are    these— "most  tolerable  and  not  "Hive  not  in  myself,  but  I  beconac 

to  be  endured."    The  image  of  the  Portion  of  that  around  me;  anJ  to  w 

lake  as  a  nmwng  mother  and  of  the    Btgh  mowiiains  wrt  a  feeltng^ 

Rhone  as  a  froward  infant,  is  irrecon-  Bah !  If  you  become  a  portion  of  that 

cflable  with  native,  dead  or  alive — and  aroimd  you,  you  become  a  portion  of 

is  neither  more  nor  less  than  absolute  the  high  mountains — and  thin  incorpo- 

nonsense.    Then  how  feeble  through-  rated  with  them,  how  can  they  be  to 

out  the  expression  !    "A  mother  who  you  d^  feeling  ?    "Uuttiie  hum  of  hu- 

doth  make  a  fair  but  froward  infent  man  cities  tortur^^  is  here  imperti- 
her  own  care!!**    "Kissing  its  cries 
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Dent— except  to  prove  that  as  that 
hum  is  outward  to  70U»  so  are  those 
high  moantains,  aiid  therefore  the 
"  feeling"  as  much  caused  by  them  as 
the  <*  torture"  by  the  human  citie& 
Bat  you  would  make  simpletons  be- 
lieTe  that  you  were  "portion  of  that 
around  you"— of  the  very  cause  of  the 
eflect — ^that  you  are  at  once  a  cause 
and  an  efibct — in  good  truth,  prating 
fike  Pblonius,  **  how  this  efl^t  defect- 
ive comes  by  cause."  You  say,  «I 
can  see  twilling  to  loathe  in  nature !" 
and  that  the  very  moment  you  have 
been  telling  us  that,  through  intensity 
of  loTe,  you  have  <*  become  portion  of 
that  around  you."  Imagine  a  lover 
in  his  mistress'  arms  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pjasioD,  gaspingly  reaching  at  last 
this  climax  of  buaB-emessive  speech, 
'*I  can  see  nothing  to  loathe  in  tliee  !" 
"Save  to  be  a  Hnk  reluctant  in  a 
flediy  chain"  loses  more  and  more  of 
the  Uttk  meaning  it  seems  to  have  at 
fiiBt  the  longer  you  look  at  it  *•  Classed 
among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can 
flee,"  is  worse  than  nonsense — ^it  is 
folly ;  for  are  not  they  to  whom  it  is 
here  said  to  flee  "creatures" — the  sky, 
the  peak,  the  fiea,  and  the  stars? 
"Blmgle,  andnof  tn  rflin"  coHchides  the 
big-mouthed  bluster  with  an  in&nt's 
cry. 

In  the  next  stanza  the  poet  begins 
with  repeating  himself— 

"  And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is 
life," 

The  immediate  efiect  of  this  absorp- 
tion is  the  vivid  remembrance  of  all 
his  past  human  life !  Had  he  been  ab- 
sorbed, there  would  have  been  ever- 
lasting obhvion  of  that  troubled  dream. 
Bitt  to  be  absorbed  is  oae  thing,  and  to 
eay  you  are  is  another ;  and  worse  still, 
he  speaks  in  poor  repetition  of  "re- 
QUMn^inff  at  last  with  a  freth  fhwmT 
"  and  a  aeHghkd  ttring,"  an  image  by 
no  means  new,  and  destructive  ot  the 
though  of  absorption. 
r^In  the  third  stanza  there  is  nothing 
about  either  absorption  or  wings^but 
after  some  ugfy  raving,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  t£it  very  intelligible  Hne, 

"When  elements  to  elements  conform.''. 

in  which  coofinnation  the  poet  asks, 


'  Shall  I  not 


Feel  all  I  see  less  dazzling  but  more 
warml" 

We  diall  not  presume  to  say  how 
that  may  bo— but  on  the  first  uwh  of 
20* 


the  matter  we  do  not  see  why  the  spi- 
rit's  perception  and  emotion,  *^when 
elements  to  elements  conform,"  should 
be  **less  dazzHng  but  more  warm"  than 
during  its  mcnrtel  lifo. 

"The  bodiless  thought;  the  spirit  of 
each  spot" 

is  a  poor  line — very ;  and  the  Alexan- 
drine ««goes  not  forth  conquering  and 
to  conquer." 

In  the  fourth  stanza  he  returns  to  the 
|>^&ncy  that  he  and  his  soul  are  a  part, 
of  the  mountains,  waves»  and  skies^  and 
they  of  him  and  his  souL 

"  Elements  to  elements  confona." 

If  80,  what  more  would  he  have  ? 

"  Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my 

heart 
With  a  pure  passion  1" 

is  surely  an  unnecessary  question — ill- 
wordedr-^fter  all  the  preceding  talk 
about  blending,  and  mingling,  and  ab^ 
sorption,  and  so  forth.  <«  If  compared 
wim  these"  is  duD,  heavy,  and  formal ; 
"  rather  than  forego  such  feelings"  even 
more  so ;  and  to  fore^  such  feelings 
"  for  the  hard  and  wondly  phlegm"  of 
people 

"  Gazing  upon  the  ground  witktkoughts 
tohicKdare  not  glow ^^ 

would  indeed  argue  shameful  timidity  in 
the  heart  of  a  man-mountam. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  will  speak  it, 
that  Byron  with  all  his  abuse  of  Words- 
worth  knew  that  he.  was  a  great  poet^ 
and  felt  that  in  all  the  poetry  in  which 
he  speaks  of  nature 

"  He  was  attired 
With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  man 
inspired  j'* 

that  he  touched  the  forms  of  inani- 
mate nature  with  Promethean  fire, 
not  stolen  from,  but  bestowed  by 
Heaven,  and  that  twas  among  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  his 
vocation 

"  To  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death," 

Some  people  have  said  that  Words- 
worth is  or  was  a  Pantheist,  and  lines 
from  his  "River  Wye"  have  been 
euoted,  sn]^K»ed  by  them  to  shadow 
forth  this  creed.  Such  peofde  should 
not  read  poetry  at  all,  but  occupy 
themselves  in  overlooking  their  ac- 
counts. Byron— we  speak  of  him  as 
a  poet— ^wa8  a  Theist  or  a  P&ntbeist 
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ora  Deist,  as  he  happened  to  be  in  the 
mood— or  as  this  no-belief  or  that 
seemed  best  suited  for  a  series  of  stan- 
zas to  astonish  the  natives.  We  have 
seen  what  he  made  by  tiring  to  ^min- 
gle  with  the  universe/'  In  one  of  the 
most  admirable  passages  in  the  third 
book  of  the  Childe,  throughout  the 
whole  of  which  he  is  haunted  by 
Wordsworth,  whom  he  would  all  in 
vain  hate  and  imitate — ^while  declaring 
that  he  has  deUvered  himself  iq>,  som 
and  body,  to  the  feeling  of  the  infinite, 
the  supersensual,  and  the  spiritual^  sym- 
pathizes with  ^e   early   Persian   in 


"Oh!  night, 
And  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  won- 

droas  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  Utkt 

Of  a  dark  eye  in  KomanHf 

There  are  some  fine  and  noble  thii^ 
in  these  same  stanzas,  but  mixed  with 
baser  matter,  and  that  too  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  soul  in  its  emotku  of 
grandeur  was  desiring  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

"Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags 

amon^, 
Leaps  the  live  thunder" 


"His  altar  the  high  places,  and  the  peak    is  glorious;  but,  alas!  how  could  the 
Of  earth  o'ergazing  mountains,"  same  man  who  said  that  say 


and  exclaims, 

"  Come  and  compare 
Columns  and  idol-dwellings,  Gtoth  or 

Grsek, 
With  nature's  realms  of  worship,  earth 

and  air, 
Nor  fix  on  fond  abodes  to  circumscribe 

thy  prayer  ;*» 

even  in  that  very  mood  of  ecstacy,  rapt 
and  inspired  beyond  this  **  visible  diur- 
nal sphere*'  by  the  more  glorious  as- 
pects itself  assumes,  he  destroys  our 
dehision,  and  lets  us  into  the  secret  of 
his  own— or  rather  into  that  of  his  de- 
ception— by  a  single  blow  that  jars  all 
the  nerves  m  our  body — 


"  And  now  the  f^let 
Of  the  loud  hUUsAakes  with  its  i 

tttifMMtrtA, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  e'er  a  youetg  eofift* 
quake's  birlkl  /" 

Now  turn  to  Wordsworth — not  on 
account  of  any  similarity  of  style,  fcr 
there  is  none,  between  mm  and  Byron 
— ^nor  yet  on  account  of  much  similarity 
between  the  objects  dealt  with,  for  there 
is  little  except  that  thev  are  in  both 
cases  objects  of  nature— but  on  account 
of  the  manifest  but  unsuccessful  strain- 
ing, in  the  stanzas  we  have  been  read- 
ing, after  the  spirit  of  the  communion 
which  Wordsworth  holds  in  Ins  poetry 
with  all  outward  things. 


"  These  beauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  ; 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet. 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
With  tranquil  restoration : — ^feelings  too, 
Of  nnremembered  pleasure ;  such  perhaps, 
As  have  no  sb'ght  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  un  remembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.    Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  have  owed  another  gift 
Of  a^ect  more  subHme ;  that  blesses  most 
In  which  the  burthen  of  the  mystery. 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world, 
Is  Itghten'd:— that  serene  and  blessed  mood. 
In  which  the  affections  gently  lead  us  on— 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame, 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  living  soul  : 
While  with  an  eye  made  qmet  by  the  power 
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Of  harmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  ihiDgs. 

"Ifihis 
Be  but  a  vain  belief,  yet  oh !  how  oA, 
Id  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight;  when  the  fretfal  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  woild. 
Has  hung  npon  the  beatings  of  my  heart— 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  silvan  Wye  I    Thou  wanderer  through,  the  woodi, 
How  often  has  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  I 

And  now  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thought, 

With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint. 

And  somewhat  oi  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again: 

While  here  I  ;iiand,  not  only  with  the  sense 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts, 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  iood 

For  future  years.    And  so  1  dare  to  hope. 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  wh«n  first 

1  came  among  these  hills. 

"When  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o'er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led:  more.like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.    For  nature  then, 
The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days, 
And  their  glad  varied  moments  all  gone  by, 
To  me  wa«  all  in  all.    1  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.    The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion:  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  bad  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm. 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

**  That  Ume  is  past, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more. 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.    Not  for  this 
Faint  I  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifui 
Have  followed ;  for  such  loss  I  would  believe 
Abundant  recompense.    For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oflentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh  nor  grating,  but  of  amplest  power 
To  soflen  and  subdue. 

'*  And  I  have  felt 
A  passion  that  disturbed  me  with  the  joy 
Ot  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interposed. 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sun, 
And  the  round  ooean,  and  the  living  air. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  on  the  mind  of  nun : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impel 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  and  all  thought, 
And  roll  through  all  things.    Therefore  am  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  benold 
From  this  green  earth :  oi  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognise, 
In  nature  and  the  latgaage  of  the  sense, 
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The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoaghts,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 

What  divine  exaltation,  and  what  divine  composure !  Poetry,  Vfukeioffhj, 
Religion.  And  clear  as  light— harmonious  as  music — the  perfectly  beautinil 
language  of  the  Revelation ! 

Or  nun  to  that  glorious  passage  in  the  Excursion — but  the  moontainB  all 
wear  an  imusual  hum,  and  we  sh&  give  it  utterance  to  glorify  the  gloom. 

"  Such  was  the  Boy— but  for  the  growing  youth 
What  soul  was  his,  when  from  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  the  son 
Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light !  he  looked— 
Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 
And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 
In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  touched, 
And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 
Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 
Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 
The  spectacle :  sensation,  soul  and  form 
All  melied  into  him^  they  swallowed  up 
His  animal  being;  in  them  did  he  live, 
And  by  them  did  he  live;  they  were  his  life. 
In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  living  Gh>d, 
Thought  was  not;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 
No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request; 
Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 
The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 
His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 
That  made  him ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  ( 
A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  monntain  top, 
Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  iu  this  sort 
Was  his  existence  ofteniimes  possessed, 
O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appeared 
The  written. promise  t    Early  had  he  learned 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die ; 
But  in  the  mountains  did  he  feel  his  faitb.^ 
All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 
Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life, 
And  greatness  still  revolving :  infinite ; 
There  littleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 
Seemed  infinite;  and  then  his  spirit  shaped 
Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive!    Low  desires, 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  heart 
Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude, 
OA  as  he  called  those  ecstacies  to  mind, 
And  whence  they  flowed ;  and  from  them  he  acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience;  thence  he  learned, 
In  oft  recurring  hours  of  sober  thought, 

To  look  on  nature  with  a  humble  heart, 

Self-questioned  where  it  did  not  understand, 

And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love." 

Pe<N)le  say  that  of  all  poets  |h^n  alone  has  fitly  sung  the  sea.  Let  us  recite 
the  celebrated  close  <rf  Childe  Harold. 

Ohl  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place,' 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race 
And  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her  1 
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Ye  elements !— iQ  whose  eDnobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  cxalied— Can  ye  not  • 

Accord  me  such  a  being  1    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inbabic  many  a  spoil 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

"  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woodn, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  Man  the  less,  but  Nature  more. 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
Prom  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  of  yore, 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal. 

"  Roll  on,  thou  deep  ^d  dark  blue  Ocean— roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore:— upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  mieofiln'd,and;unknown. 

"  EUs  steps  are  not  upon  thv  paths,— thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,— thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  nim  Uom  thee ;  the  vile  siren^h  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skiei. 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  ^ray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gtods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth ;— there  let  him  lay. 

"  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  claj  ereator  the  vain  title  lake 
Of  lord  of  thee,  aud  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yest  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  tiie  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Ttafalgar. 

"  Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  theyl 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free. 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts :— not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 

"  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  Itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  tim^. 

Calm  or  convulsed— in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
'   Icing  the  pole^  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark-heaving;— boundless,  endless, and  sublime— 

The  image  of  Eternity— the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible:  even  from  out  thy  slime 

The  monsters  or  the  deep  are  made :  e^ch  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless  alone. 
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"  And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
or  youthfal  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  1  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trasted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  apon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here." 


What  connection  of  thought  or 
feeling  is  there  between  the  fint  and 
the  second  of  these  stanzas  ?  None. 
Nay,  though  manifestly  stropoeed  by 
the  poet  to  be  embued  with  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  they  cut  each  other's 
throats.  In  the  first  he  looffs  and 
inuvs  for  a  friend  of  his  sout— a  fe- 
male—to sip  with  him  in  the  desert 
the  ^blet  of  deh^ht ;  in  the  second 
he  £clares  there  is  no  happiness  like 
that  of  mingling  with  the  umverse. 

"  With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister." 

It  would  seem  she  were  not  to  be  hu- 
man, for  with  her  he  yearns  to  live, 
that  M  he  might  foi^  all  the  human 
race."  Yet  while  rancying  such  an 
one  as  he  desires,  he  asks 

"Do  I  err 
In  deeming  suck  inhabU  many  a  spot, 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can 
rarely  be  owr  lot  7" 

He  asks  the  elements  if  they  can  ac- 
cord him  such  a  being — ^the  elements 
^in  whose  ennobling  stir  he  feels 
himself  exalted  "—though  we  see 
no  high  exaltation  in  such  an  apos- 
trqjhe-^and  we  shall  believe,  there- 
fore, that  «*the  one  &ir  sphit"  n  a 
child  of  their  own — ^but  in  what  is  to 
lie  her  ministry  1  Will  her  sex  pro- 
tect herl  Wny  has  the  feir  spirit 
sexl  Is  he  too  to  be  a  spirit  in  the 
deserti  Ah!  na  A  man.  So  it  is 
only  a  new  version  of  the  old  story — 
the  impassioned  ])oet  is  still  flesh  and 
blood--and  the  child  of  the  elements, 
aerial  as  she  seems,  or  of  illumined 
tears,  or  lambent  fire  that  bums  not, 
win  be  found  after  all  to  have  a  taint 
of  earth. 

Setting  aside  its  inoonsistencf  with 
what  nr^^es  it,  there  is  not  in  ^ 
second  stanza  much  power  eitiber  of 
thought  or  expression. 
"  There  is  society  where  none  intmdes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar," 
is  the  repetition,  ibr  the  tenth  or  twen- 
tieth tune  in  the  poem,  of  a  sentiment 
that  pleased  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Bacon, 
and  many  other  wise  men,  and  must 


therefore  be  a  natural  and  pleasmff 
one ;  but  here  it  reminds  (me  of  Paid 
Pry.  *<And  music  in  its  roar"  is 
an  irrelevant  and  impertinent  &ct 
^From  these  our  interviews"  is  &r 
from  poetical  and  it  is  paying  Nature 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  saj  **  I  love 
her  tiie  more."  *<To  mmgle  with 
the  universe  "  we  have  had  niher  too 
often— it  is  strong,  but  &r  from  origi- 
nal ;  and  never  was  there  such  an  im- 
potent coodusioo  as 

"and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  casunoi  oQ 
conceal  r 
But  what  think  ye.  Mountains,  of 
the  Address  to  the  Ocean?  What! 
not  one  among  you  that  has  got  the 
coiffage  to  sp^  out?  You  Si  lock 
as  if  ye  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Ckp 
your  hands  then,  in  sign  of  praise— 
and  Thou  with  the  c<Ht]net  of  clouds, 
unking  thyself  in  homage  to  the  great 
Poet  of  the  Sea. 

Not  a  word  will  one  of  them  utter 
— tis  their  Siesta— and  every  mo- 
ther's BOD.  of  them  is  asleep.  like 
horses  they  seldom  he  down,  and  pre- 
fer to  dream  on  their  fee^  But  we 
must  awaken  them-^iAlBA!  haI  ha! 
HI.!  HA.!  ha! — WeD,  it  was  worth 
while  coming  here,  all  the  way  frem 
AuM  Reekie,  for  eske  of  that  circular 
series  of  echoes.  Another  yet — like 
the  smothered  lausfater  of  a  Fairy,  &r 
&r  away,  hiding  herself  in  a  hiliodi — 
BO  sweet  and  wud  it  was— so  musical 
with  the  voice  of  some  mjrsteriouB 
kind  oflife! 

If  Cruachan  will  not  criticiBe,  Chris> 
topher  must — and  what  then,  we  ask 
ourselves,  and  you  most  attentive 
audience  of  Cfouds,  who  judging  from 
the  enlightened  gloom  cm  your  feces, 
have  made  up  your  minds  to  follow 
our  lecture  with  thunders  of  applause 
— ^what  then,  thou  beautifol  but  brok- 
en Sky  wholookest  somewhat  restless 
and  as  if  thou  wast  given  to  change— 
what  then,  O  Sun  who  hast  soch  an 
eye  for  nature— and  what,  O  Nature, 
who  lovest  an  things  and  hast  them 
given  thee  into  thy  hoUy  keeping— what 
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then,  we  ask  vou,  do  you  think  of  the 
Pbetiy  you  have  been  listening  to 
from  our  Iqie — is  it  worthy  or  not  of 
Byranandcrf  the  Sea? 

Why,  this  silence  is  mortifyin^-^ 
and  k)oks  as  if  mountains,  clouds,  £y, 
SOD,  and  nature  were  unaware  of  our 
very  existence.  We  begin  now  to 
bebeve  that  there  is  no  material  world. 
Tis  allmy  eye.  Notwithstanding,  wz 
IBB— and  shall  therefore  continue  to 
take  his  lordship  into  our  own  hands, 
and  trouble  him  with  a  few  remarks 
He  prayed  to  be  the  «« Spirit  of  each 
spot"— who  knows  but  that  lus  prayer 
tos  been  granted,  and  that  he  may  not 
be  now  at  our  elbow. 

I^  us  clear  our  voice.  Hem !  hem ! 
hem  '.—The  one,  great,  leading,  per- 
vading, prevalent  idea  of  the  Address 
is— is  it  not— that  of  man's  impotence 
on  the  ocean  contrasted  with  his  power 
on  the  earth!  On  the  earth  his  will 
trhmipbs  and  he  is  a  king— on  the  ocean 
it  is  nought — and  he  is  a  slave. 

Good.  Tis  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
^ntioD— but  justifiable  in  an  Ad- 
jh^eflB.  And  as  the  simpler  the  subject 
is,  the  easier  too— and  if  powerMy 
handled,  the  grander — ^we  demand  the 
perfection  of  words.  A  great  poet  in 
a  great  mood  undertakes  a  great  theme, 
and  m  the  light  and  gloom,  the  calm 
and  storm  d  a  ffreat  idea  to  show  it 
to  the  world  that  her  heart  mav  quake. 
He  must  speak  like  a  man  when  he  is 
likest  an  angeL 

"Roll  on,  thon  deep  and  dark-bine 
ocean,  roll ! " 

is  spirited  and  scmorous— -and  that  is 
WBfl--but  it  is  nothing  more— and 
the  initial  line  should  have  been  a 
noWer burst  "Deep  and  dark-blue" 
are  epithets  that  caii  neither  be  much 
pi'aised  nor  blamed — to  our  mind  they 
had  been  better  away — for  the  images 
they  suggest,  if  not  m  dissonance,  are 
not  in  conscmance  with  the  thoughts 
^t  follow  then^— and  seem  not  to 
^^©[estthem — ^but  to  stand  by  them- 
swesasidle  images— <»*  rather  forms 
of  speech. 

"  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee 

Jjjnuni  That  is — without  injuring 
J*e1  But  they  were  not  seeking  to 
do  8o--Bof  can  imagination  conceive 
bow  they  could— and  if  that  be  not 
mepoet's meanmg,  what  isiti  Ten 
awttnuad  fleets  sweeping  over  the  deep 


dark-blue  ocean  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
picture  to  oneself— but  he  who  can, 
will  have  glorious  conceptions  of  the 
power  of  o:ian  on  the  amplitude  of  the 
sea.  The  poet's  meaning  now  becomes 
less  obscure— and  he  says  well,  ^  man 
mariLs  the  earth  with  ruin,"  but  not 
well "  his  control  stops  with  the  shore." 
That  is  prosaic— and  does  aot  teU,  How 
could  he  mark  the  sea  with  ruin?  There 
is  nothing  there  to  ruin — and  there  can 
be  no  contrast 

"  Upon  the  watery  plain  the  wrecks  are 
all  thy  deed.*^ 

Call  you  that  poetry  1  With  the  ocean 
personified  before  his  own  eyes,  by  his 
own  soul,  he  yet  speaks  of  his  deeds 
«*  on  ^  watery  plain  /'*  To  a  poet  in- 
spired  that  hadS  been  impossible— but 
"the  vision  and  the  &culty  divine" 
were  not  with  him — and  he  was  mere- 
ly inditing  verses. 

"  Nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his 
own,** 

is  hard  to  scan,  and  full  of  confusion. 
To  extricate  any  meaning  from  the 
words  you  must  alter  them,  but  tis 
hardly  worth  the  pains.  You  frown — 
tell  us  then  what  you  understand  by  "  a 
shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own  1" 

"  Like  a  drop  of  rain     • 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths,^' 

to  please  you,  we  shaU  say  is  good — 
though  we  hardly  think  so — for  wrecks 
on  wrecks  are  shown  to  our  imagina- 
tion, and  thousands  of  creatures  perish 
— «*,man"  here  means  men — it  not, 
how  unimpassioned  the  tale  of  his  doom 
— but  **  a  drop  of  rain"— <me  smgle 
drop^was  never  yet  seen  by  itself 
sinking  into  the  depths  of  the  sea — and 
further,  be  assured  by  us  O  Neophyte ! 
with  Byron  in  thy  breast,  that  "  with 
bubbling  groan"  ought  not  to  be  there, 
for  a  drop  of  rain  melts  silently  in  a 
moment,  and  since  it  is  said  that  "like 
a  drop  of  rain  he  sinks,"  erase  the 
words  from  your  copy,  and  for  rhyme 
have  reason. 

"  Without  a  grave,  unkneird,  uncof- 
fin'd,  and  unknown." 

What!  do  we  find  fault  with  that 
line  1  Yes — erase  it  The  poet  is  not 
singii^  a  lament  for  sailors  drowned 
at  sea.  He  is  smging  the  sea's  wrath 
to  man.  The  sea  bids  the  ship  go 
dovm— and  down  she  goes — he  wastes 
no  thought  on  the  crew— nor  on  their 
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wives  and  sweethearts.    What  can  it 
possibly  be  to  him  that  they  sink 

"Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uocof- 
fin*d,  and  unknown  1" 

But  to  cut  the  matter  short— or  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns — the  line 
as  it  stands;  viewing  it  as  an  expres- 
sion of  human  s^pathy  and  sorrow 
in  the  poet's  heart  forgetting  the  sea 
in  the  sailors,  is  an  ambitious  failure. 
Tis  a  cold  accumulation  of  melan- 
choly circumstances  which  were  all 
inevitable— of  which  the  opposites 
were  impossible— debarred  by  nature 
and  &te.  There  is  no  pathos  in  it — 
"not  a  bit"  It  is  absurd — it  is  ludi- 
crous— -yes — ^it  makes  us  lau^h — 
though  rather  than  laugh  at  nusery, 
human  or  brute,  we  would  choose  to 
pass  all  our  life  in  the  Cave  of  Tropho- 
nius.  *♦  Without  a  grave" — who  was 
to  dig  it?  Show  us  sexton,  spade,  sod. 
As  on  dry  land  no  man  ever  yet  was 
drowned--'so  at  sea  no  man  ever  yet 
was  buried  but  m  the  water — that  is 
first— till  the  sea  perhaps  stamps  him 
into  the  sand.  Notwithstanding  all 
that,  all  men  speak  of  the  sailor's  grave 
—though  were  they  to  ask  themselves 
what  mey  meant,  they  would  proba- 
bly answer — fish.  •*  Uncoffined" — 
why  the  carpenter  had  other  work 
dunng  an  this  stormy  homebound 
voyage  than  to  get  up  coffins  for  the 
crew.  The  last  thing  he  did  was  to 
cot  away  her  masts.  But  she  was 
water-logged,  and  would  not  rig^t — 
blew  up  without  powder  which  by 
that  time  was  mire — and  then  was 
sucked  into  the  jaws  of  the  Old  One — 
like  Jonah  into  the  whale's  belly. 
Uncoffined,  indeed!  Why  the  whole 
four  hundred  men  were  m  blue  jack- 
ets— most  of  them  sober  enough  in  all 
conscience — ^but  not  a  fiew  dnmk  as 
blazes — some  capering  about  stark 
mad — and  one  delirious  Jacky  Tar 
dancing  a  hornpipe  on  the  quarter 
deck,  maugre  tne  remonstrances  of 
the  Chaplain.  "Unknelled" — ^o 
was  to  toll  the  belli  Davy  Jones — 
aad  he  did  toll  it — the  ship's  bcJl — a 
very  Paganini  ringing  a  full  peal  on 
its  single  self— and  with  most  mira^ 
culous  organ  multipljring  triple,  bobs, 
and  bob-majors — in  mockery  of  the 
funeral— as  if  it  were  a  marriage — 
and  strange  must  it  have  been  to  the 
ears  of  the  more  tenacious  of  life  and 
timber  among  thesinking  crew  to  hear 
bebw  all  that  booming,  a^  above  it  the 


wen Jcnown  music  fi-om  the  steenles  in 
both  towns-^both  Devonport  ana  Ply- 
mouth— ^welcoming  the  old  Frigate  safe 
back  again  to  the  quiet  Tamar. 
To  return — 

"  His  st^ps  are  not  upon  thy  paths-Hhy 

fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him." 

Why,  you  said  aH  that  and  more  not 
two  mmutes  ago.  Had  you  tried  it  a 
third  time,  we  do  not  doubt  you  might 
have  stiU  £uther  diluted  it  But  what 
means  "his  steps  are  not  upon  thy 

Eathsl"  We  fear  it  must  be  taken 
teraUy,  and  in  that  case,  it  is  poor 
stufi^  Figuratively  it  is  not  true; 
for  "  his  stops  are  upon  thy  paths," 
while  "ten  thousand  fleets  sweep 
over  thee."  The  half-angry,  half- 
scornful  rising  of  the  sea  against  the 
"  vile  strength  man  wields  for  earth's 
destruction''  may  pass  for  good — very 
fine  to  those  who  k)ve  falsettoes. 
But  the  stanza,  as  it  grows  inhuman, 
ceases  to  be  English,  and  as  it  grows 
impious,  ceases  to  be  grammatical; 
and  we  ask  forgiveness  of  aU  Cockneys 
alive  or  dead  whom  we  have  ever 
calumniated,  on  the  score  of  their  sins 
having  been  outsiimed  tin  they  appear 
to  be  "  fiailties  that  lean  to  virtue's 
side,"  by 

"  Thou  dashest  him  to  earth— M^ms  Ut 
kim  LAY !  !'* 

Then  foUow  some  strong  lines  about 
the  Armaments,  which  you  are  at  li- 
berty to  admire  as  much  as  yoa  please, 
especiaUy 

"  And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capi- 
tals;" 

but  pray  take  notice  that  they  but  set 
in  a  somewhat  difierent  point  of  view 
what  was  said  in  the  proceeding  stanza 
about  the  sea's  disposing  of  "  uie  vile 
strength  he  wiekls  for  earth's  destmc- 
tion,'^ 

*'  These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy 

flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  ycst  of  wares," 

is  mere  repetiticm.  "  A  drop  of  rain" 
and  "the  snowy  flake"  is  but  the 
same  image ;  and  "yest  </ waves"  iano 
improvement  on  Shakspeare's  "yes^ 

waves,"  "THAT  SWALLOW  NAVIGA- 
TION up" — ^Heaven I  earth!  and  sea! 
what  an  awful  expression ! 

The  stanza  about  As^nia*  Gieeoe^ 
Rome,  and  Carthage  reads  grandly  at 
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fint  fdgfatr— and  ffnaad  let  il  be:  but 
pay  do  you  distmcUy  understaua  the 
meaDingof 

"  Thy  waters  wasted  ihem  while  they 
weie  free  1" 

To  our  ear  the  words  have  no  meaning 
at  aD— nor  have  these  so  much  as  the 
writer  thought — 

"  Their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts." 

"Those  empires  have  decayed" — 
that  is  an  that  is  really  said — and  tis 
omigh.  "Not*  so  thou  I"  aa  which 
the  whole  hangs,  is  unsubstantial — and 
therefore  the  whole  sinks  into  nothing. 
Earth's  empires  have  hSien,  and  the 
Poet  laments  or  rejoices  over  their 
^  But  there  were  no  empues  on 
the  aea  to  M— nothing  but  wmds  and 
waves.  Where,  then,  the  contrast? 
Nowhere.  As  well  might  we  have 
toned  to  Zahara — and  because  the 
Great  Desert  remains  unchanged,  have 
glorified  it  above  Babylon. 

'^Time  writes   no  wrinkles   on  thy 
azure  brow" 

*  a  conceit,  and  a  most  impertinent 
Qoe: 

"Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou 
thou  rollest  now" 

is  felse— -/or  here  are  shells. 

Let  us  be  reverent,  for  now  the  poet 
speaks  of  Grod. 

"  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Al- 

mighty'sform 
Glasses  itself  in  tempesU," 
We  fear  the  transition  is  violent  irom 
aU  that  death  and  destruction  to  this 
physico-theological  view  of  the  ocean 
as  a  mirror  of  Deity ;  and  we  can  have 
no  rehictance  in  saying  that  these 
words  are  rash,  and  will  not  bear  re- 
flBctbu.  Intellect  comprehends  them 
not— Imagination  disowns  them— they 
are  rant — perhaps  can<-HBnd  all  that 
follows,  to  ««dark  heaving"  inclusive, 
is  fell  of  noise — notfury — ^signifying 
notlung."  M  Boundless,  endless^  and 
sublime"  is  laboured  writing,  and 
Ms  to  make  us  see  in  the  ocean  "the 
image  of  Eternity"— of  such  Eternity 
as  is  mdant  here—nor  reconciles  us  to 
Its  bong  called  "the  thrme  of  the  in. 
visible.*^ 

"LaI  the  poor  Indian,  whose  untu- 

tor'd  mind 
8ns  Qod  in  clouds,  and  hears  him  in 

the  wlnd,"^ 
youujf.  97 


are  far  finer  and  more  philosophical 
lines  than  those ;  and  that  the  ooetfelt 
not  jncx  knew  the  meaning  of  his  own 
awful  words  is  proved  by  the  ignorant 
atheism  of 

•'Even  from  thy  slimf 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made'' — 

an  assertioD,  in  the  sense  it  has  here 
that  would  have  excited  th^  nity  of 
Cuvier.  h-slips  sillily  in  too,  between 
lines  with  which  it  has  no  connection, 
being  immediately  preceded  by  "the 
throne  of  the  Invismle,"  and  inmiedi- 
ately  followed  by 

"each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fa- 
thomless, alone"— 

all  of  which  epithets  might  have  been 
spared,  as  all  they  denote  had  been  ex- 
pressed before,  and  they  are  rolled  off 
iar  the  sake  of  sound,  not  sense,  though 
after  all,  the  music  of  the  dose  is  not 
magnificent 

"rhe  concludiiig  stanza  aeems  to  be 
a  general  feivourite,  and  is  often  quoted 
— nor  is  it  uninteresting  as  character- 
istic of  the  poet's  youth.  But  it  comes 
worse  than  awkwardly  imon  the  heels 
of  its  pnredecessor,  and  is  but  pooriy 
written;  nor  could  we  ever  see  tlie 
ffrandeur  of  "  and  laid  my  hand  upon 
itky  mane,"  though  we  never  could 
£BLd  to  see  the  absurdity  of  "aa  /  do 
Jieref**  his  Lordship  being  at  the  mo- 
ment on  shipboard,  whereas  in  his 
"Joy  of  youthful  sports"  we  presume 
he  was  swimming— occasionally  on 
his  back— and  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
"  borne  like  thy  bubbles  onward"  feurlv 
out  of  his  depth,  and  without  blad- 
ders. 

"Verbal criticism," quotha t  What! 
do  you  at  this  time  of  day  dare  to  tell 
us  that  great  poets  need  care  nothing 
about  their  language,  that  in  its  insin- . 
ration  genius  vents  its  ecstasies  in  im- 
passioned woids  which  it  isin^ious  to 
criticise,  and  which  it  is  at  once  our 
duty  and  our  delight  to  accept  as  they 
M  from  tiie  lips  of  an  orade.    Bah ! 

And  they  haVe  refiised  to  admit  thy 
bust  into  Westminster  Abbey !  Alas, 
poor  Byrcm!  has  it  come  to  that  at 
uuBt!  Vanitaa  vanitatum!  All  is 
vanity.  And  why  such  exclusion?  Be- 
cause one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
poets  reviled  the  Christian  fiuu,  and 
oelieTed  not  in  the  immortality  of  the 
0ouL  Therefore  after  deatli,  there 
mast  not  be  set  up  in  that  House  ot 
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Fame  which  is  a  Religious  Temple,  lievedin  a  hereafter — die  j^reat  poet, 

an  imaee  of  the  Scoffer.    We  heard  perhaps,  had  not  made  np  his  mmd  on 

one  with  aloud  voice  cry— where  there  the  subject, — it  matters  not — up  with 

was  none  to  answer  him— <*  This  world  him  beside  Milton.** 

knows  nothing  of  what  Byron  thought       We  think  on  a  sublime  passage  in 

about  the  next-^e  friends  with  whom  Pollok's  Course  of  Time. 

he  walked   here  knew  not  if  he  be- 

"  Take  one  example,  to  our  purpose  quite. 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul, 
Who  riches  had  and  fame,  beyond  desire, 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  born, 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life. 
Yet,  not  content  with  anceetorial  name, 
Or  to  be  known  because  his  fathers  were ; 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood. 
And  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  take  another  step.    Above  him  seemed 
Alone  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 
Ofcanoni zed  bards;  and  thitherward, 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody. 
In  prime  of  youth  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
No  cost  was  spared.    What  books  he  wished,  he  read ; 
What  sage  to  near,  he  heard  j  what  scenes  ro  see. 
He  saw.    And  first  in  ramblmg  schoolboy  days 
Britannia's  moantain-walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes, 
And  story-te^ing  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks. 
And  maids,  as  &w-drops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 
He  cities  saw.  and  courts  and  princely  pomp; 
Aud  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain-brows ; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 
In  other  days  ^  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
.With  years;  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous  wells; 
And  plucked  the  viAe  that  first-born  prophets  plucked ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 
Of  Ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste. 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw. 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Gknii  dwelt, 
Au^ht  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul, 
Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 
He  touched  his  harp,  and  naiioni  heard  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustless^  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morninr  rose. 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home, 
t  Where  angels  bashful  looked.    Others,  though  great, 

Beneath  their  argimient  seemed  struggling  whiles  *, 
He  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought :  and  proudhr  stooped,  as  though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.    With  Nature's  self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  Ocean's  mane," 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks : 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Apennines,  i 

And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  liffhtningls  wing, 
In  sportive  twiu  ,the  ligfauung's  fiery  wing, 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  Ood 
Marehing  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance,  seemed ; 
Then  tamed,  and  with  the  grasahopperi  who  sung 
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EUs  evening  soBg  beneath  his  feet  conversed. 

Sons,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his  sisters  were ; 

Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  storms, 

His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  he  scarce 

As  equals  deemed.    All  passions  of  all  men, 

The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe  ; 

All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane ;  * 

All  creeds,  tiU.  seasons.  Time,  Eternity ; 

All  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear : 

All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man, 

He  tossed  about,  as  tempest-withered  leaves  -, 

Then  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 

With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 

And  now  dissolved  his  heart  in  tenderness ; 

Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself : 

But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 

Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gazing  contemptuously 

On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

80  Ocean  from  the  plains,  his  waves  had  late 

To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride, 

Exulting  in  the  glorv  of  his  might, 

And  seemed  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

"  As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  pass'd, 
So  he  through  learning  and  through  fancy,  took 
His  flights  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  Um 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled  and  worn, 
As  if  he  £tom  the  earth  had  laboured  up ; 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair. 
He  looked,  which  down  from  nigher  regions  came, 
And  perched  it  there,  to  s&y  what  lay  beneath. 

*'The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  miich,and  praised. 
Critics  before  him  in  humble  plight, 
Confounded  fell,  and  made  debasing  signs 
To  catch  his  eve ;  and  stretched  and  swelled  themselves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 
Of  admiration  vast  *,  and  many  too, 
Manv  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight. 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made, 
And  gave  abundant  sport  to  after  days. 

''Great  man  t  the  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much, 
And  praised ;  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  favour  of  his  wickedness ; 
And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  delight. 
Thus,  tan  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  fame, 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition,  full. 
He  died— he  died  of  what  1  of  wretchedness. 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fiune,  drank  early,  deeply  drank,  drank  draughts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched;  then  died 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess.  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoved. 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred ;  his  passions  died; 
Died  all  but  dreary  solitarv  pride ; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 
As  some  ill  guiaed  bark,  well-built  and  tall. 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore, 
And  then  relirin?  left  it  there  to  rot 
And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven ; 
So  he  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  life. 
And  east  ashore  from  pleasure's  boisterous  surge, 
A  wandering,  weary,  worn  and  wretched  thing. 
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A  scorched,  and  desolate,  and  blasted  sonl, 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thoufi;ht, — 
Repined  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth. 
His  groan  ings  filled  the  laud  his  numbers  filled ; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan.    Poor  man ! 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help." 


[Sept. 


Where's  the  Sun  1  We  know  not 
in  what  airth  to  look  for  him,  for  we 
take  it  that  we  have  been  \ymg  mider 
this  rock  in  a  reverie  for  eome  hours, 
and  who  knows  but  it  may  now  be 
afternoon.  It  is  almost  dark  enough 
for  evening — ^but  if  it  be  not  &r  on  m 
the  day  Uien  we  shall  have  thunder. 
One  o'clock.  Usually  the  bri^itest 
hour  of  all  the  twelve-— but  any  thing 
but  bright  at  this  moment— can  there 
be  an  eclipse  going  on^-4m  earthquake 
at  his  toilette— or  merely  a  brewmg  of 
storm?  Let  us  consult  our  almanac 
No  echpse  set  down  for  to-day^--the 
old  earthquake  dwells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Comrie,  and  has  never 
been  known  to  journey  thus  fiu*  norUi 
— 4)esideB  he  has  for  some  years  been 
bed-ridden ;  argal  there  is  about  to  be 
a  stonn.  What  a  fool  of  a  land-tor- 
toise  were  we  to  crawl  up  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  when  we  might  have 
taken  our  choice  of  half-a-dozen  glens 
with  cottages  in  them  eveiy  other 
mile,  and  a  village  at  the  end  of  each 
with  a  comfortable  Change-house!  And 
up  which  of  its  sides  was  it  that  we 
crawled !  Not  this  one— for  it  is  as 
eteepas  a  church— and  we  never  in 
ourhfe  peeped  over  the  brink  of  an 
uglier  abyss.  Ay,  Miflter  Merlin,  tis 
wise  of  you  to  be  flying  home  into  your 
crevice— put  your  h^  below  your 
wing,  and  do  cease  that  cry- — Croak  ! 
croak  !  croak!  Where  is  the  sooty  gin- 
nerl  We  hear  he  i«  on  the  win^— buthe 
either  sees  or  smells  us,  prob&ly  both, 
and  the  honid  gurgle  in  his  throat  is 
choked  by  some  aoud. — Surety  that 
was  the  sughing  of  wings  !  A  Bird  t 
aliffbted  within  fifty  yards  of  us— 
and  from  his  mode  of  folding  his 
wings— an  Eagle !  This  is  too  much 
—-within  fifty  yards  of  an  Eade  on 
his  own  mountain  top.  Is  he  olind  ? 
Age  darkens  even  an  Eagle's  eyes— 
but  he  is  not  old — ^for  his  plnmage  is 
perfect — and  we  see  the  giare  of  his 
iar-keekers  as  he  turns  his  head  over 
his  shoulder  and  regards  his  eyrie  on 
the  cM,  We  would  not  shoot  him 
for  a  thousand  a  year  for  file.  Not 
oId---how  do  we  know  that  ?  Because 
he  is  a  creature  who  is  young  at  a 
hundred — so    says    Audubon  —  and 


Swainson— and  our  brother  James — 
and  all  shepherds.  little  suspects  he 
who  is  lying  so  near  him  with  a  loDg 
pole.  Our  snu^  suit  is  of  a  color 
with  the  storm-strained  mnite — and  if 
he  walks  this  way  he  shall  ^abuf- 
fet  And  he  is  walking  this  way — 
his  head  np,  and  his  tul  down— not 
hopping  like  a  filthy  raven— but  one 
foot  before  the  other-— like  a  man — 
like  a  King.  We  do  not  altogether 
like  it— it  is  rather  ahrming— he  may 
not  be  an  Eagle  after  aU-^ut  some- 
thing  worse-^  Hurra !  you  Sky-scrap- 
er! Christopher  is  upon  you!  take 
that,  and  that,  and  that"— all  one 
tumbling  scream,  there  he  goes  over 
the  edffe  of  the  cUE  Dashed  to 
death— ^Nit  mapoasiMe  for  us  to  get 
the  body.  Whew!  dashed  to  death 
indeed !  There  he  wheels,  all  on  fire, 
round  the  thunder  gloom.  It  is  dec- 
trie  matter  in  the  atmosphere— or  fear 
and  wrath  that  illumine  his  wings  1 

We  wish  we  were  safe  down.  There 
is  no  wind  here  yet — ^none  to  q>eak  of 
-^ut  there  is  wind  enough,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  the  region  towards  the 
west  The  main  TOdy  of  the  douds 
is  &lling  back  on  me  reserve— and 
observing  that  movement  the  right 
wing  deploys —  as  for  the  left  it  is 
broken,  and  its  retreat  wiQ  soon  be  a 
flight  Fear  is  conta^ous— die  whole 
army  has  &llen  into  irremediable  di»> 
order — has  abandoned  its  commanding 
position — and  in  an  hour  will  besd^ 
driven  into  the  sea.  We  call  that  a 
Panic 

Glory  be  to  the  corps  that  ceven 
the  retreat  We  see  now  the  cause 
of  that  retrograde  movement  In  the 
north-west,  •«  fer  off  its  eommg  shore," 
and  "in  numbers  without  number 
numberless,"  b !  the  adverse  Host ! 
Thrown  out  in  front  the  beaotifid 
rifle  brigade  comes  swiftly  on,  ex- 
tending  in  open  order  akmg  the 
vast  plain  between  the  aerial  Pine- 
mountains  to  yon  Fire-difiEs.  The 
enemy  marches  in  masses — the  space 
between  the  divisions  now  widemag 
and  now  narrowin^-^aiid  as  sure  as 
we  are  ahve  to  hear  the  sound  of 
trumpets.  The  routed  army  has  ral- 
lied and  re-ai^iears — and  ban  !  oo  the 
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extreme  left  a  cannonade.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  Unholy  Alliance  a  finer 
paik  of  artilleiy— -and  now  its  fire 
opens  from  U^  great  battery  in  the 
centre,  and  the  hurly-bm'lj  is  general 
&r  and  wide  over  the  whole  field  of 
battle. 

All  this  may  be  very  fine— but  these 
lead  drops  dancing  on  our  hat  tell  us 
to  take  up  our  pole  and  be  o$  for  that 
by  and  by  the  waters  will  be  in  flood, 
and  we  may  have  to  pass  a  night  on 
the  mountam.    Down  we  ga 

We  do  not  call  this  the  same  side 
of  the  mountain  we  crawled  iq>  1  If 
we  do,  we  He.  There^all  was  purine 
except  what  was  green<— and  we  were 
happy  to  be  a  heathered  legged  body, 
occaooiiaUy  imping  like  a  grasshop- 
per on  \xttL  Here,  all  rocks  save 
stones.  Getoutofthe  wayyeptarmi^ 
gans.  We  hate  shinies  from  tine  bot- 
tom of  our oh !  dear !  oh  I  dear ! 

but  this  is  painfulr-«liddering  on  shin- 
gle away  down  what  is  any  thing'  but 
an  inclined  jdane — feet  fc^emost — ac- 
companied with  rattling  debris— at 
raiboad  speed— ^very  twenty  yards  or 
80  disk)dgin^  a  st(xia  as  big  as  oneself 
who  instantly  joins  the  procession,  and 
they  there  they  go  hopping  and  jump- 
ing akng  with  us,  scxne  before,8ome  at 
each  side,  and,  we  shudder  to  think  of 
it»  some  behind— well  somersetted  over 
oor  head,  thou  Grey  Wack^ — but  mer- 
(7  OD  us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins,  fior  if 
tbis  last,  in  another  minute  we  are 
an  at  the  bottom  of  ^that  pond  of 
pitch. 

Here  we  are — sitting !  How  we  were 
brought  to  aasume  tms  rather  uneasy 
poBtoe  we  do  not  pretend  tosay.  We 
coi^be  ourselves  to  the  &ct  Sitting ! 
beside a'Tam.  Qur  escape  appearsto 
bave  been  little  less  than  miraculous, 
and  must  have  been  mainly  owin^, 
oodor  Providence,  to  our  pole.  Who°s 
^ghing !  Tk  you,  you  old  Witch,  in 
bood  aid  cloak,  crouching  on  the  cM^ 
as  if  you  were  warming  your  hands  at 
the  fircL  Hold  your  tongue— and  you 
otty  sit  there  to  all  eternity  if  you 
choose— jTou  cloud-ridden  hag!  No 
-4here  will  be  a  blow-up  srane  day — 
88  there  evidently  has  been  here  beKure 
now--^ut  no  more  Greoloey — fi!om  the 
^  who  is  a  tamation  o^  'un,  runs 
^1^  and  he  oflEers  to  be  our  guide 
w'^to the  Low  Country. 

Why,  this  does  not  took  like  the 
moe  day.     No  gtoom  here— but  a 
gre«i  serenity^— <iot  so  poetical  per- 
27* 


haps,  but  in  a  htunan  light,  far  pre- 
ferable to  a  "brown  horror."  No 
sulphureous  smell — ."  the  air  is 
baun."  No  sultriness — ^how  cool  the 
circulating  medium!  In  our  youth, 
when  we  had  wings  on  our  feet— 4iid 
were  a  feathered  Mercury— Cherub  we 
never  were  nor  Cauliflower — by  flying 
in  our  weather-wisdom  from  glen  to 
glen,  we  have  made  one  day  a  whole 
week — ^with,  at  the  end,  a  Sabbath. 
For  all  over  the  really  moun^otmnis 
region  of  the  Highlands,  every  glen 
has  its  own  indescribable  kind  of  day 
— all  vaguely  comprehended  under  tlie 
One  Day  that  may  happen  to  be  uj^- 
most — and  Lowland  metecHologists 
meeting  in  the  evening  after  a  long  ab- 
sence--having  perhaps  parted  that 
moniing-on  comparing  notes  lose  th^ 
temper,  and  have  been  even  known  to 
proceed  to  extremities  in  defence  of 
acts  well-established  of  a  most  con- 
tradictory and  irrecoiicilable  nature. 
Here  is  an  angler  fishing  with  tlw 
fly.  In  the  glen  beycmd  that  range  he 
would  have  used  the  minnow — smd  in 
the  huge  h^ow  behind  our  firiends  to 
the  South-east,  he  might  just  as  wdl 
tiythe  bare  hook — ^tl^ugh  it  is  not 
universally  true  that  trouts  don't  rise 
when  there  is  thunder.  Let  us  see 
how  he  throws.  What  a  cabto !  Flies ! 
Tufts  of  heather.  Hdlo,  you  there ; 
fiiend,  what  ^lort?  What  sport  we 
sayl  No  answer;  are  you  deaf? 
Dumb !  He  flourishes  his  flail  and  is 
mute.  Let  us  try  what  a  whack  on 
the  back  may  elicit  Down  he  flings 
it,  and  staring  on  us  with  a  pair  of 
most  extraor£nary  eyes,  and  a  beard 
like  a  goat,  is  off  fike  a  shot  Alas  I 
we  have  frightened  the  wretch  out  of 
his  fefw  poor  wits,  and  he  may  kill  him* 
self  amcmg  the  rocks.  He  is  indeed  an 
idiotr— desa  and  dumb.  We  remem- 
ber seeing  him  near  this  very  spot 
forty  years  ago— and  he  was  not  youiu[ 
then— they  often  hve  to  extreme  old 
age.  No  wonder  he  was  terrified — 
— for  we  are  duly  sensible  of  the  cfuirl 
tout  emend)le  we  must  have  suddenly 
ezhilnted  in  the  glimmer  that  visits 
those  weak  red  eyes — ^he  is  an  albino. 
That  whack  was  rash,  to  say  the  least 
of  it — our  pole  was  too  much  for  him— 
but  we  hear  him  whining — and  moan- 
ing— and,  good  God !  t&re  he  is  on 
his  knees  with  hands  clasped  in  suppli- 
catioQ— ^dinna  kill  me— <tinna  kill  me 
— 'amsBly — 'am  siDy— and  folk  say 
'am  auki— auld    quid." 
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The  harmless  creature  is  convinced   of  water  on  the  hrain  will  do  it — so  wise 
we  are  not  go^  to  kill  him — takes   physicians  say,  and  we  believe  it    Far 


from  oar  hand  what  he  calls  his  fishing  all  that,  the  brain  is  not  a  souL    He 

rod  and  tackle — and  laughs  like  an  owl  takes  the  food  with  a  kind  of  howl,— 

«( Ony  meat — ony  meat — ony  meat  ?"  and  carries  it  away  to  some  ^l«?^^nce, 

"  Yes,  innocent,  there  is  some  meat  in  muttering^   "  a  aye  eats  by  mysd !" 


this  waUet,  and  you  and  I  shall  have  He  is  saymg  grace  !  And  now  he  is 
our  dinner."  <*  Ho !  ho  I  ho !  ho !  a  eating  like  an  animaL  Tis  a  sayinc 
smelled,  a  smelled!    A  can  say  the   ofoldT  **  Their  lives  are  hidden  w^ 


Lords  Prayer."    «*  What's  your  name,  God." 

my  man  1'*^  <<  Daft  Doogy  the  HaveriL"         Let   as   read  a   page   oi  PdkL 

«'  Sit  down,  Dugald."  Here  is  a  sublime  passage. 
A  sad  mystery  all  this — a  few  drops 

"  Wisdom  took  up  her  harp,  and  stood  in  place 
Of  frequent  concourse,  stood  in  every  gate, 
By  every  way,  and  walked  in  every  street: 
And  lifting  up  her  voice  proclaimed :  *  Be  wise, 
Ye  fools !  be  of  an  understanding  heart  \ 
Forsake  the  wicked,  come  not  near  his  house, 
Pass  by,  make  haste,  depart  and  turn  away. 
Me  follow,  me,  whose  days  are  pleasantness, 
Whose  patns'are  peace  whose  end  is  perfect  joy.' 
The  seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
To  teach  men  gratitude  and  as  they  passed, 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  time  that  else, 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by.    The  gentle  flowers 
Retired,  and  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
Talked  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  dews  came  down  unseen  at  evenine  tide. 
And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 
Mankind  unostentatious  charily. 
With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high. 
And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 
And  on  the  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed, 
Bearing  the  blast  alone,  the  ancient  oak 
Stood,  Hding  high  his  mighty  arm  and  still 
To  courage  ii  distress  exhorted  loud.     . 
The  flocks,  the  herds,thebirds,the  streams,the  breeze, 
Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 
Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love  t  and  from  her  glorious  bow 
Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  toicen  of  peace. 
With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips  which  God 
Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whispered  still, 
She  whispered  to  Revenge.  Forgive,  forgive. 
The  Sun  rejoicing  round  the  earth  announced 
Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God. 
The  Moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face, 
Sheddine  her  cloudy  locks,  looked  meekly  forth, 
And  with  her  vir&^in  stars  walked  in  the  neavens. 
Walked  nightly  there,  conversing,  as  she  walked, 
Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God. 
In  dreams  and  visions,  sleep  instructed  much. 
Day  uttered  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  nis^bt 
Taught  knowledge.  Silence  had  a  tongae;|lhe  grave, 
The  darkness,  and  the  lonely  waste,  had  each 
A  tongue  that  ever  said,  Man !  think  of  God! 
Think  of  thyself!  think  of  eternity  !— 
Fear  God,  the  thunders  said.  Fear  GK)d,  the  waves. 
Fear  Gk)d,  the  lightning  of  the  storm  replied. 
Fear  Gk)d,  deep  loudly  answered  back  to  deep  : 
And  in  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Qnej 
Messiah's  messengers,  the  faithful  few, 
FaithfQl  among  many  false,  the  Bible  opened, 
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And  cried,  Repent !  repent  je  eons  of  men ! 

Believe,  be  stved;  and  reasoned  awfully 

or  temperance,  righteonsnese,  and  jadgment  soon 

To  come,  of  ever-daring  life  and  death: 

And  chosen  bards  /rom  age  to  age  awoke 

The  sacred  lyre,  and  fall  on  folly's  ears, 

Nambers  of  ri^hteoos  indignation  poared: 

And  God  omnipotent,  when  mercv  failed, 

Bfade  bare  his  holy  arm,  and  with  the  stroke 

Of  vengeance  smote ;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 

Broke  up,  heaven's  windows  opened,  and  sent  on  men 

A  flood  of  wrath,  sent  plague  and  famine  forth ; 

With  earthquake  rocked  the  world  beneath,  with  storms 

Above  laid  cities  waste,  and  turned  fat  lands 

To  barrenness,  and  with  the  sword  of  war 

In  lory  marched,  and  nve  them  blood  to  drink. 

Angela  remonstrated,  Mercy  beseeched, 

Heaven  smiled  and  frowned,  Hell  groaned,  Time  fled.  Death  shook 

His  dart,  and  threatened  to  make  repentance  vain." 


Yes  it  18  gubhme ! 

We  leave  the  barmkaa— not  unhap- 
py wretch  and  refreshed  by  the  fowl, 
poBoe  our  journey  down  the  gteo. 
There  ought  to  be  a  kirk  notl&r  oS, 
but  perhaiie  it  has  been  pulled  down 
—yet  we;  IK^  not— 4^  kirks  that  need 
repairing  be  repaired— but  tie  a  sin 
topnU  one  down — at  all  events  let  the 
new  be  always  built  on  the  old  foimda- 
tkns.  There  it  icH-and  the  Plane- 
Trees.  Why  shouki  we  know  it  again 
even  to  the  very  size  of  tl^  slates ! 
They  are  the  same  dates — ^their  colour 
is  thte  same— the  roof  neither  more  nor 
leas  weatfaer-fltained  than  it  was  forty 
yearsago. 

After  a  time  aid  biddings  undergo 
DO  perceptible  chanff&— any  more  than 
old  trees.  And  when  tfa^  have  be- 
gun to  feel  the  touch  of  decay,  it  is 
WOK  before  they  kxik  mdanchdy — 
wfaDe  they  still  continue  to  be  used, 
they  cannot  help  looking  cheerful — 
and  even  dilapidation  itself  is  painful 
onhf  when  feh  tobe  lifeless ! 

But  there  we  Three  sat  on  the 
Church-yard  wall!  The  wittiest  of 
the  witty-^the  wildest  of  the  wild— the 
bri^itest  of  the  fariffht— and  the  bold- 
est of  the  \xM — he  was,  within  a 
month,  drowned  at  eea^— How  genius 
shone  o'er  thy  fine  featuresy  yet  how 
pale  thou  ever  wast !  thou  wbo  satest 
then  by  the  Saikr'a  side,  and  listened  to 
his  sallies  with  a  mournful  smile — 
friend  !  dearest  to  our  soul !  loving  us 
&r  better  than  wo  'deserved;  for 
thoiM^  feultleas  thou,  yet  tolerant  of  all 
our  frailties— and  in  those  days  of  hope 
from  thy  HpB  how  elevating  was  praise ! 
Yet  sekkim  do  we  thmk  of^  thee! 
For  months— ^ears-HDOt  at  aU—not 


once— sometimes  not  even  when  b^ 
some  chance  we  hear  your  name— it 
meets  our  eyes  written  on  books  that 
once  belonged  to  you  and  that  you 
^ve  us — and  of  you  it  recalls  no 
unage.  Yet  we  sank  down  to  the  floor 
on  hearing  thou  wast  dead — ungrateful 
to  thy  memory  for  many  ;^ears  we 
were  not— butitfeded  away  oil  we  for- 
got thee  irtterly,  and  we  have  never 
visited  thy  grave ! 

It  would  seem  that  many  men  desire 
to  doubt  the  Immortalitv  of  the  SouL 
Why— why  ^  Aigue  the  question  a« 
low  as  you  cnoose— yet  you  cannot  be 
broufi'ht  to  a  conviction  ot  its  mortality. 
LetSie  natural  persuasion  of  a  man^s 
mind  be  that  in  this  world  he  perishes, 
then  this  world  is  all  to  mm,  his 
ReascA  gives  him  over  to  sense  and 
passion.  Let  the  persuasion,  the  hope, 
the  mere  desire  of  his  mind  be  to 
the  belief  in  worlds  of  future  life, 
and  all  his  higher  mind  becomes  moral 
together.  We  are  not  to  conceive 
of  it  merely  as  a  belief  to  be  delibe- 
ratefy  and  with  calculation  acted  upon ; 
but  as  a  belief  infusing  itself  into  all 
our  thoughts  and  feeling  How  difo- 
ent  are  my  auctions  if  they  are  to- 
waotls  flowers,  which  the  blast  of 
dcttilh  will  wither,  or  towards  spirits 
which  are  but  beginning  to  live  in  mjr 
sight,  but  are  ffalbering  good  and  evil 
here,  for  a  life  I  cannot  measure.  We 
xxrgie  the  morality  of  the  question  not 
as  if  we  sfcke  to  men  who  held  vice  to 
be  their  mterest,  Mid  who  are  to  be 
dragged  back  from  it  by  violence;  but  to 
men  as  beings  holding  vntue  to  be  their 
highest  interest,  but  feeling  how  weak 
mir  nc^ler  moods  are  against  the 
of  their  paosioos,  and  wishing 
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for  eveiy  aaostance  to  the  poreiiit 
oftheir  higher  destiiiation.  To  those 
who  wish  to  feel  their  nature  rise,  not 
to  feel  it  fdnk,  this  belief  in  any 
degree  in  which  they  can  find  reason 
to  embrace  it,  is  an  mimense  blessing. 
In  all  morality  the  disposition  to  be- 
Heve  is  half  the  belief,  and  the  strong 
inducements  of  opinion,  to  all  ffood 
men,  arise  out  of  tneir  own  life.  It  is 
much  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  sceptic, 
**The  ffreat  reason  of  your  disoelief 
is  not  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
which  you  seem  to  vouraelf  to  rest 
your  convictions,  but  the  inaptitude  of 
your  mind  for  a  bett^  betief ;  and  that 
maptitude  arises  from  habits  and 
states  of  mind,  which,  when  they  are 
distinctly  exposed  to  you,  you  your- 
self acknowledge  to  be  condemnable." 
Take  first  out  of  the  mind  every  thing 
that  is  an  actual  obstruction  to  the  be- 
lief—obtain  perfect  suspense — and  let 
then  the  arguments  weigh.  Surely,  if 
morality  means  any  thing,  it  is  much 
to  say  m  favour  of  any  belief  that  the 
state  of  morality  necessarily  produces 
it 

l^nmilar  that  we  have  not  heard  a 
shot  the  whole  day.  The  Duke  must 
have  given  them  a  jubilee.  But  we 
have  traversed  the  d(xninions  of  more 
Dukes  than  one-ndnce  seven  in  the 
morning — it  is  now,  we  should  say, 
seven  in  the  evening — yet  not  a  single 
sportsman  have  we  seen.  B^ 
enough— «kHig  our  Pde  we  occasion, 
allytoc^  a  vizy  at  an  old  cock— and 
our  Wallet  would  have  l>een  crammed 
had  it  all  the  pouts  we  covered— but 
we  have  had  the  day  and  the  desert  aU 
to  oursdves — and  only  once  imagmed 
—but  did  not  mention  it — that  we 
saw  a  Deer.  Not  a  human  bemg,  in- 
deed, of  any  sort,  but  poor  Dugald, 
has  crossed  our  way— so  not  a  soul 
had  we  to  talk  to  but  our  own  shadow. 
On  some  occasions  it  was  not  easy 
to  look  at  him  without  lau^hii]^ — 
leaping  side  by  side  with  us  on  ms  Pole 
— m  a  style  beyond  the  ffroteflNiue— 
sometimes  suddenly  shrinking  into  a 
droich  of  a  broad-badced  bai^y^-and 
then  as  suddenly  dwindling  himself 
out  mto  a  Daddy-Lonff-Legs,  stnding 
as  if  he  had  discovers  the  longitude. 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  we  saw 


him  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  when 
we  were  walkmg  in  the  glen.  How 
he  got  there  it  is  not  for  us  to  say — 
but  there  he  was— and  he  txxk  his 
stance  with  such  an  air  of  independence, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  we 
could  believe  our  eyes  that  it  was  he 
^-but  our  suspicions  having  been  awak- 
ened by  a  Lord  Burleigh  shake  of  the 
head— an  unconscious  practice  of  ours 
— «s  we  believe  on  the  authority  <d 
friends  who  have  seen  us  in  earnest 
conversation  with  ourselves — ^we  de- 
tected him  by  waving  our  hat  round 
our  head— ^hen,  taken  off  his  guard 
and  relapsing  into  his  servitude,  the 
magnanimous  hero  performed  the  stme 
ev(3ution  with  a  dexteri^  equal  to  any 
inhabitant  of  the  Brock^L 

There  is  a  disturbance !  Bangthey 
go,  barrel  after  barrel,  to  the  tune  of  tra 
or  twenty — and  then  what  a  burst  of 
bagpipes!  A  Shooting  Lodge  00  near 
the  Old  Kirk  !  And  pray  why  not! 
We  hope  it  is  a  Shootmg-Lodge— or, 
at  any  rate,  a  Tent 

A  Tent— and  of  the  most  magnifi- 
oent  description— fit  to  hold  a  troop. 
We  like  to  see  things  done  in  style— 
and  this  is  ban^  up  to  the  mark.  Ay 
— ^there  he  is— m  ms  native  dress— his 
name-^ 

**  Well  do  we  know,  but  may  not  tcU ;' 

but  tis  that  of  a  WBiHke  dan— «nd  he 
is  their  Chieftain.  Those  noble  kwk- 
ing  men  around  him  are  Southrons— 
they  have  too  much  fine  sense  to 
mount  the  tartan*— and  we  think  we 
see  One  on  whom  Victoria  is  thought 
to  have  looked  sweet  at  her  Coraoa- 

ti(HL 

«« Our  honoured  Mr.  North,  have  you 
drrat  fix>m  heaven  in  among  ob!" 
"We have."  "How  did  you  travel, 
our  dear  Christopher  1'*  **Jn  a  bal- 
kxxi."  «<  Where's  your  ballast— oar 
belovedKitr  •«  On  our  back."  <<God 
bless  you — are  you  wefll"  •«Toll- 
folL"  «<You  must  stay  with  ob  a 
weekl"  "Twa"  **Give  m  your 
hand  on  thatV  "Both."  ^You 
have  not  dined?"  ^Nik"  «Sdr 
your  stumps,  ye  villains— and  let  the 
table  be  spread  far 

'  Ouft    Guide,    Philosopher,    m> 
Fbiknd.'" 
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THE  RECIPROCITY  AND  COLONIAL  SYSTEMS. 


Twodi^rent  principles  have  gov- 
erned this  coontiy  in  their  foreign 
and  coloDial  relations,  from  the  ear- 
liest time  when  it  became  a  consider- 
able maritime  power,  down  to  these 
days.  The  first  ori^^nated  with  the 
Long  Parliament  aid  the  bold  saga- 
cioQs  policy  of  the  Protector  Crom- 
well; the  last  todE  its  rise  amidst  the 
liberal  ideas  and  enlarged  philan- 
tfarq>y  which  arose  in  this  country  a£> 
ter  toe  glorious  termination  of  the 
IVench  ^vdutionaiy  war.  The  first 
eystem,  which  endured  for  170  years, 
reared  tq>  the  greatest,  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  the  most  powerM  mari- 
time and  colonial  empire  that  ever  ex- 
isted <xi  the  &ce  of  the  earth.  The 
last  has  been  in  operation  only  for 
fifteen  years,  and  it  has  already  not 
mbf  brought  imminent  danger  upon 
the  extremities  of  our  coloniS  domin- 
ioD,  but  weakened  to  an  alarming 
decree  the  maritime  resources  by 
winch  the  authority  of  the  parent 
state  is  to  be  supported  and  mftmtaiiw 
ed. 

The  two  systems  have  now  at  length 
biAj  ccxne  into  collision.  The  inter- 
est of  our  foreign  trade  and  our  cd<v- 
nial  possessions  have  long  beea  decid- 
edly at  variance,  and  the  mongrel 
svstem  of  policy  ffenerated  between 
them  cannot  much  longer  be  mahrtaiiw 
ed.  We  must  make  our  election  be- 
tween the  two  systems.  Either  we 
must  trust  to  our  cokmies,  and  consid- 
er them  as  the  main  stay  of  our  nation- 
al strength,  or  we  must  throw  them 
overboaid,  and  rel^  on  the  recqnocity 
system  to  maintam  an  extensive  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  forei^  and 
independent  nations.  It  is  qmte  im- 
posnble  we  can  maintain  tiie  advan- 
tages of  both  systems.  EUtherwemust 
give  up  our  colonies  and  trust  to  the 
(pod-wiQ  and  interests  of  foreign  na- 
tions fofr  our  trade,  or  we  must  adhere 
to  oar  cokfues,  and  relying  on  the  effi- 
cient protection,  equitable  rule,  and  mu- 
toal  interchange  of  good  deeds  which 
they  receive  mnn  us,  become  compari- 
tiv^  indiflferent  to  the  competition,  the 
jeakxisy,  or  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of 
the  worid. 

It  IB  utterly  impossible,  we  repeat, 
to  enjoy  at  once  the  advantages  of 
both  systems.     The  coknial 


is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  our 
own  industry,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad  is  to  obtain  a  decided  prefer- 
ence over  that  of  other  nations ;  and 
that  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
mutual  interchange  of  productions 
from  distant  parts  ot  our  own  empire 
with  each  otiier,  we  shall  find  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  commer- 
cial  rivalry  or  jealous  hostiUty  of 
other  states.  The  recq)rocity  system 
is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the 
mat  thing  to  be  considered  is,  where 
Uie  commodities  which  we  require 
can  be  purchased  cheapest;  that  if 
they  can  be  got  at  a  lower  rate  from 
other  states  than  our  trans-marine 
possessions,  no  hesitation  whatever 
should  be  felt  in  preferring  the  cheap 
merchant  in  foreign  states;  andths^ 
there  is  in  reality  no  danger  in  such  a 
proceeding,  inasmnch  as  the  prindple 
commcHi  to  all  nations  of  buymg 
wherever  they  can  cheapest,  and  se£ 
ing  dearest,  will  neces^rily  lead  all 
states  to  the  great  commercial  em})o- 
rium  of  the  W(^d,  if  no  undue  restric- 
tioos  are  imposed  upon  its  foreign 
trade;  and  that  foreign  hostility  or 
jealousy  need  not  be  smprehended  as 
long  as  we  can  attract  tne  ships  of  all 
nations  to  our  harbours  by  the  dura- 
ble bond  of  their  common  interests^-p- 
We  shall  consider  in  the  sequel  which 
of  these  two  systems  is  the  better 
founded.  At  present  the  material 
point  to  observe  is,  that  the  policy  of 
the  state  must  in  the  main  be  fomid- 
ed  on  the  preference  given  to  your 
own  peof^  orthefi:ee  admisraon  of 
strangers,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reccmcile  both;  for  no  great  coknial 
empire  will  continue  its  allegiance  to 
the  parent  state,  unless  in  return  for 
then:  subjection  to  the  rule  of  a  dis- 
tant power,  its  members  receive  sikb- 
stantial  advantages  which  would  be 
lost  by  its  overthrow. 

The  vital  point  which  separates 
these  two  systems  is,  whether  the 
ruling  power  in  the  dominant  state  be 
ib»  producers  or  the  consumers.  The 
producers,  Tdiether  of  grain,  of  butcher 
meat,  of  manu&ctures,  <v  of  8hip[Mng, 
strenuous^  maintain  that  the  great 
object  of  Government  should  be  to  give 
encouragement  to  your  own  industry, 
and  prevent   the  nvahy  or  compeo- 
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tion  of  fordgn  states  from  eDcroach- 
ing  upon  or  injuring  your  domestic 
furmers  and  roanumctureiB.  Under 
this  system  and  by  these  ideas,  the 
commerdal^policy^of  this  country  had 
been  conducted  for  170  years  before 
1820.  The  object  of  legislation  in 
all  its  branches  was  to  secure  to  their 
own  subjects  the  benefit  of  their  own 
trade  and  manu&ctures  and  con- 
sumption, and  to  shut  out  as  much  as 
possible  the  competition  of  foreign 
states.  As  it  was  evident  however, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  is- 
lands, taken  by  themselves,  could  not 
keep  pace  with  the  necessity  for  a 
vent  arising  from  the  extension  of 
our  manu&ctures,  it  became  a  leading 
object  with  Grovemment  to  plant  coU 
onies  in  many  di^rent  parts  of  the 
worid,  and  to  bend  all  the  national  ef- 
forts towards  the  increase  of  that  col- 
oDJal  empire,  and  the  conquest  of 
those  wirnilftr  establishments  of  our 
enemies  which  might  interfere  with 
their  progjress.  The  leading  efforts 
of  the  British  Cabinet  during  all  the 
wars  of  the  last  centmy  were  to  en- 
]aige  and  protect  our  colonial  empire. 
Towards  this  object  the  bulk  both  of 
the  naval  and  mflitary  resources  of  the 
nation  was  constanUy  directed,  and 
for  this  end  continental  operations 
were  almost  uniformly  starved  and  neDr. 
kcted.  Lofd  Chatham  successfully 
prosecuted  this  i^stem  through  all 
the  glories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War ; 
Lord  North  strove  under  darker  aus- 
pices to  prevent  it  from  being  subvert- 
ed during  the  disastrous  contest  against 
American  independence ;  and  Mr.  Pitt 
re-asserted  the  same  principles  during 
the  Revolutionaiy  war,  ana  reared  up 
the  greatest  colonial  empire  that  was 
ever  witnessed  upaa  earth. 

To  cement  aiHl  secure  this  immense 
dominion,  two  principles  were  eariy 
adopted  and  steadily  acted  upcm  by 
the  British  Government  The  first  of 
these  was  to  maintain  by  the  ut- 
most exertions  of  the  national  re- 
sources a  mat  and  powerfid  navy, 
capable  at  SH  times  of  striking  terror 
into  our  enemies,  and  afiRntling  a  per- 
manent and'efl^tual  protection  toi  the 
most  distant  possessions  of  our  colo- 
nial empire.  Being  well  aware  that 
this  indispensable  object  could  not  be 
gained  without  the  greatest  possible 


attention  to  the  sqiport  of  our  mari- 
time power,  they  not  only  at  all  times 
devoted  a  larse  portion  of  the  pubiic 
resources  to  the  maintenance  and  in- 
cres^se  of  the  royal  navy,  but  by  a 
steady  system  of  policy,  endeavoured 
to  give  our  own  seamen  an  advantage 
over  those  of  foreign  nations  in  the 
supply  of  the  home  market  It  was 
on  tms  principle  that  the  celebrated 
Nav^tion  Laws  of  En^and  were 
foun^d,  the  leading  objects  of  whidi 
were  to  secure  to  our  own  ships  and 
seamen  exclusively  the  trade  with  our 
colonies,  and  between  our  cdooies 
and  foreign  states  ;  and  to  give  greater 
advanta^  to  our  own  sailors  than 
those  of  other  nations  enjoyed,  by  im- 
posing a  heavier  duty  on  goods  broQ^ 
m  foreign  vessels  than  in  those  which 
were  built  in  our  own  harbours  and 
navi^ted  by  our  own  seamen.  And 
also  m  many  instances  to  allow  small- 
er drawbacks  upon  articles  exported 
in  foreign  than  those  ejqxnted  in  Brit- 
idi  ships.  Whatever  objections  may 
be  stated  on  theory  to  this  system, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  experi- 
ence has  demonstrated  its  jnramal 
expediency,  as  it  had  raised  the  Brit- 
ish naval  and  colonial  power  in  no 
ver^  long  period,  from  mccxisideraUe 
b^lfinninffs  to  an  unparalleled  state 
of  grandeur  and  power,  and  laid  the 
fouiSation  for  the  mevitsible  e^iread  of 
the  British  race  and  language  throorii 
every  quarter  of  ue  habitaUe 
globe. 

The  reciporocitv  systsn  is  founded 
upon  princimes  ^ainetrically  the  re- 
verse of  tnese.  The  pnnciide  on 
which  t^  rests  is,  that  however  advan- 
tageous such  a  restrictive  system  might 
have  been  when  tiie  other  nations  chose 
to  submit  to  it,  it  nccssarily^  became 
detrimental  as  soon  as  foreign  states 
resolved  to  assert  their  independence 
and  threatened  us  witL  measures  of  re- 
taliation; and  that  the  moment  the 
resolution  to  adopt  such  measores 
was  seriously  entertained  and  acted 
upon  by  other  states,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative but  to  embrace  a  genuine 
foir  reciprocity  system,  or  to  submit  to 
see  ourselves  excluded  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  greater  part  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world. 

Mr.  Porter,^  in  his  late  vahiahle 
statistical    publication,    thus  explains 


•  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  II.  p.  166). 
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tlie  Beciproci^  Acts,  4  Gea  IV .  c  77, 
and  5  G«a  IV .  c  1.  «<  Theee  acts  au- 
thar^ed  bis  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Cotm- 
dHj  to  permit  tbe  importation  and  ex- 
pc^tion  of  goods  in  forei^  vessels, 
oo  payment  d  tbe  same  duties  as  were 
cbaiseable  when  imported  in  ^tisb 
Tesseis,  in  &vour  of  all  such  countries 
88  sboold  not  levy  discriminating  duties 
u^oQ  goods  imported  into  those  coun- 
tnee  in  British  vessels;  and  further^ 
to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such  coun- 
tries when  frequenting  British  ports, 
the  same  tonnage-duties  as  are  chuge- 
able  on  British  vessels.  A  power  was 
<m  the  other  hand  given  to  tne  Crown 
by  these  Acts  of  P&iament,  to  impose 
additional  duties  upon  ^oods  and  ship, 
ping  against  any  countries  which  should 
levy  £gher  duties  in  the  case  of  the 
emnbyment  of  British  vessels  in  the 
traae  with  those  countries.  The  eoa- 
oessioas  thus  made  met  with'  only  a 
feeble  oppositioD,  the  principal  act  hav- 
ing passed  the  Commons  by  a  majority 

•*  Under  the  authority  of  those  Acts 
of  Pariiament,  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  concluded  with  the  following 
coontries: 

CoDcladed  in 
Prmsia  ....  1824 
Hanovsr  ....  1824 
Denmark.  .  .  .  1824 
Oldenburg  .  .  .  1824 
Mecklenbuig  ...  1825 
Brenien  ....  1825 
Hamburg  .        1825 

Lubeck  ....  1825 
States  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  .  1825 
Colombia  ....  1825 
France  ....  1826 
Sweden  and  Norway  .  1826 
Mexico  ....  1826 
BrazQ  .  .  .  .  1827 
Aurtrm     ....        1829"* 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  change  thus  made,  we  shall  sub- 
jdn  the  fdlowing  statement  by  the 
same  author,  of  the  principles  of  the 
restrictive  system,  so  £tr  as  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  were  concerned,  and  the 
state  necessity  which  it  was  conceived 
rendered  it  necessary  to  aband<m 
than: — 

«<Tbe  part  of  our  restrictive  system 
which  was  viewed  with  the  greatest 
frvoor  among  all  classes,  was  embo- 
£ed  in  the  measure  generally  known 


under  the  name  of  the  Navigation  Act 
—The  foundation  of  this  act  was  laid 
during  the  Protectorate,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  perfected  by  the  12th  Qhanee 
XL  chap.  18.  This  act  provided  that 
no  merchandise  of  either  Asia,  Africa, 
or  America  should  be  imported  into 
Great  Britain  in  any  but  En^ish 
built  ships,  navigated  by  an  English 
commanaer,  and  having  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  crew  English.  Besides 
this  exclusive  ri|fht  imputed  to  British 
shij^inff,  discriminating  duties  were 
imposed,  so  that  goo£  which  might 
still  be  imported  in  foreign  ships  mxn 
Europe  were  in  that  case  more  high- 
ly taxed  than  if  imported  under  the 
English  flag.  The  enrstem  here  de- 
scribed ccntinued  to  be  steadily  and 
pertinaciously  maintained  during  more 
than  160  years,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  a  monument  of  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence, to  which  was  mainly  attribut- 
able the  degree  of  conmiercial  great- 
ness to  wmch  we  had  attaint" — 
«  The  earliest  deviation  from  the  Na- 
vigaticm  Act  that  was  sanctioned  by 
Pu-liament,  arose  out  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1815.  The  States,  soon  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  independence,  had 
passed  a  navigation  law  m  favour  of 
their  shipping,  aimila^y  in  all  its  main 
provisions  to  the  English  law ;  and  it 
affi>rds  an  instructive  lesson,  that  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  this  restric- 
tive system  to  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
two  nations  was  found  to  be  so  un- 
productive of  all  good  efl^t  as  to  call 
for  its  abandonment  By  this  treaty 
the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were 
placed  recWocally  upon  the  same 
footing  m  tne  ports  of  England  and 
the^United  States,  and  all  discrimi. 
nating  duties  chargeable  upon  the 
goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mu- 
tually repeeded.  It  adds  greatiy  to 
the  value  of  this  concession,  that  it  was 
made  by  tio  disciple  of  free-trade  doc- 
trines, but  was  forced  by  the  very 
consequence  of  the  system  itself,  from 
a  Qovemment  opposed  to  all  change 
in  the  dnection  of  relaxation.  FrSa 
that  moment  it  was  easy  to  foretell  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  most  effective 
parts  of  our  long-cherished  system  of 
protection,  since  every  coimtry  that 
desired  to  remove  the  disadvanta^ 
under  winch  we  had  placed  its  shqi^ 


•  Porter's  Progress  of  ih^Nadoii,  II.  p.  103. 
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niDg  had  it  thenceforward  in  its  power, 
by  adopting  our  plans  in  the  qiirit  of 
retaliation,  to  compel  us  to  a  relaxation 
(d  our  code,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  amidst  all  the  complamts  that  hare 
been  made  by  British  ship-owners  of 
the  abandonment  of  their  mterests  by 
their  Government,  it  has  nerer  been 
attempted  to  question  the  prqwietv  of 
the  American  treaty,  nor  to  complain 
€f  its  results.'"^ 

Such  were  the  ezpectatioiiB  and  pre* 
dictions  of  the  sujqxvters  of  the  recmro- 
city  system.  Let  us  inquire  now,  now 
£ur  ••  experience,  the  great  test  of  truth," 
has  established  their  princifdes  (ht  justi- 
fied their  anticipations. 

Let  us  first  inqiore  what  has  been 
the  efi^t  cxfthe  reciprocity  syston  upon 
the  moriftme  strength  and  resources  of 
the  empire,  and  then  examine  whether 
or  not  these  efiects  have  been  counter- 
balanced by  the  increase  of  foreign 
trade  and  commerce  with  the  countries 
with  whom  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  concluded. 

One  of  Mr.  Porter's  Tables  exhibits 
the  (^;rowth  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
shippmg  for  every  year  from  1801  till 
the  close  of  18:SS2,  being  the  [leriod 
when  the  change  of  policy  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  from  it  it  appears  that 
during  the  period  of  twenl^-two  years, 
when  the  old  system  was  m  operation, 
the  ]»ogress  of  our  own  ihwpin^  had 
been  rapid  beyond  all  preceoent  m  this 
or  any  other  state,  the  foreign  shii^unff 
employed  in  conducting  our  trade  had 
been  cUogeiher  9taL%onary^  or  rather 
declining.  During  that  period  the 
British  shins  and  tonnage  nad  about 
doubled,  wnile  the  foreign  ships  and 
tonnage  had  declined;  from  5,487 
ships  and  780,000  tons,  to  4,009  ships 
ana  582,000  tons.  Another  table  agam 
ahows  th^  progress  of  British  ana  fo- 
reign shipping  from  the  year  1828, 
when  the  reciprocity  system  came  into 
operation,  to  the  dose. of  18^0,  and  it 
shows  that  during  the  twelve  yean 
that  the  present  reciprocity  system  hbs 
continued,  the  British  shipping  has 
increased  <H)]y  fixnn  11,733  vesseb  and 
1,797,000  tons,  to  14,347  veaseis  and 
2,500,000  terns,  while  the  foreign  ship- 
ping outwards  has  increased  from 
O6$000  to  1,035,000  toM^  It  is  clear 
to  demonstration,  therefore,  that  under 
the  reeiprocity  «yitem»  notwithstand- 


ing, as  we  sbaH  immediate  see,  tiie 
prodigious  growth  of  our  colonial  trade 
during  the  same  period,  the  relative 
prop(?ti(xi  of  foreign  and  British  sfaip- 

aempbyed  in  carrying  on  our 
has  been  totally  changed ;  that 
the  former  has  doid>led,  while  the  lat- 
ter has  only  augmented  hardly  moie 
than  a  fourth ;  Qiat  of  the  3^500,000 
tons  now  employed  in  conducing  Bii- 
tiah  trade,  no  lees  than  1,000,000  be- 
long  to  foreigners;  and  that  if  the 
same  relative  proportion  shall  eontinne 
between  them  for  twelve  yean  longer, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  shqipiiig  ena- 
ployed  in  oonducting  our  own  trade 
win  be  equal  to  that  of  the  whok  BriU 
i$h  empire:  in  other  words,  we  shall 
have  nuned  up  in  our  own  baibours, 
a  foreign  maritime  force  equal  to  our 
own. 

In  order  stiU  forther  to  iHnstrate 
this  important  point  of  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  British  commercial 
navy,  we  refer  to  two  table^  showing 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies^ 
in  Europe  and  our  colonies,  from  1803 
down  to  the  comm«icement  of  the  re- 
ciprocity  system  in  1822,  and  from  that 
period  down  to  the  present  time. — 
From  these  tables,  which  every  intri- 
ligent  reader  must  see  to  be  of  incal- 
culable importaAce,  three  things  are 
evident 

1.  That  under  the  Navigatiofi  Law 
system,  the  British  shipping  in  Europe 
increiuedf  in  twenty  years,  fitHn 
18,000  to  21,000  ships;  that  is,  bya 
sixth. 

2.  That  under  the  reciprocity  sya- 
tem,  the  Brhish  ships  cfedtn64  in  twelve 
years,  from  21,042  to  19,388,  being 
nearlya  tenth. 

3.  That  the  loss  thus  experienced 
in  the  reciprocity  in^stem  in  Eun^ 
was  oount^imlancea,  and  more  tba 
counterbalanced  bv  the  extraordinaiy 
grovrth  in  our  colonial  trade,  during 
toe  same  period,  to  which  the  reci- 
procity system  did  not  apply,  as  it  was 
exclunvely  reserved,  on  the  principle 
of  the  Navigation  Laws,  to  oursehree; 
the  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade  hav- 
ing increa8e<C  auring  those  tvirelve 
yean  onfy,  from  d,5M)  to  5,432,  and 
their  tonnage  fixim  2^000  to  442,00a 
•—It  is  not  difficult  in  these  droBii- 
fltancee  to  see  m  what  qoarter  the 


•  PoMr^  Profim  of  th0  NaUoa,  IL  m,  100. 
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real  fltrmgtb  ind  future  hopes  of  the 
British  empure  are  to  be  found. 

Tha  same  result  is  shown  by  another 
TaUe,  ezhibitiDg  the  proportions  in 
which  the  British  and  foreifpi  seamen 
are  employed  in  the  trade  with  Pmsria, 
Demnark,  France,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
waj,  with  whom  reciprocity  treaties 
have  been  conchidad. 

It  distinctly  appears  that  under 
the  reciinrocity  system,  the  trade  widi 
the  Baltic  States,  Prussia,  .^Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  has,  for  the 
most  part  &]len  into  the  hands  of 
fareigneis.  And  as  an  illustration  of 
the  way  in  which  the  foreign  shipping 
has  grown  up,  so  as  to  overshadow 
the    British,     we   refer   to   another 


Table,  showing  the  progress  of  the 
trade  of  these  countries,  from  1622  to 
1831,  by  which  the  relative  progress 
of  the  British  and  foreign  trade  with 
those  countries  where  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  ccHicluded  is  dear^ 
demonstrated,  and  which  is  calculated 
to  shake  the  nerves  of  even  the  most 
ardent  smnx^rters  of  the  reciprocity 
system.  Under  the  q)eration  of  the 
reciprocity  system,  the  British  sh^ 
employed  in  the  trade  with  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  have 
dechned ;  and  the  foreign  shipping  em- 
{doyed  in  the  trade  netween  those 
countries  and  Great  Britain  has  in- 
creased as  ftdlows: — 


British  declined  with  Prussia  from  590  ships  to  270 
Denmark,  57  ships  to  16 
Norway,  168  ships  to  15 
Sweden,         123  8hq)e  to    66 

Prussian  ships,  with  Great  Britain,  increased  from  258  to  903 

Danish, 44  to  624 

Norwegian,  ....         658  to  785 

Swedi^  .  .  .  .  .  71  to  250 


And  thus  much  for  the  reciprocity 
system  od  the  interests  of  our  maritime 
force  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Baltic 
trade. 

There  is  one  country  with  whom, 
under  the  reciprocity  system  com- 
menced in  1816,  that  avstem  has  been 
attended  with  remarkable  advantages, 
and  that  is  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  example  of  the  efSdCt 
of  tfaisflyBtem  with  that  country  is  fre- 


quently referred  to,  by  the  reciprocity 
partisans,  as  the  stroiiffest  proof  of  the 
justice  of  their  principles ;  but  in  reali- 
fy,  it  is  the  strongest  ooi^rmation 
df  those  which  we  are  now  support- 


following  Table  exhibits  the 
progress  of  fooreign  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
both  in  ^tish  and  American  bottoms, 
from  the  year  1822  to  18da 


INWARDS. 

Ymn, 

BriUflh. 

Foreign.        1 

United  Sutct. 

SUpa. 

Tons. 

Man. 

Ship.. 

Tool. 

Men. 

1822 

188 

37,385 

1,770 

600 

156,054 

6366 

1828 

287 

63,606 

2,998 

509 

165,699 

7,121 

1824 

157 

44»994 

3,166 

460 

153,475 

6,451 

1825 

188 

38,948 

1,843 

599 

196,863 

8,487 

1826 

158 

47,711 

2,245 

448 

151,765 

6,595 

1827 

288 

73,204 

3,424 

646 

217,535 

9,447 

1828 

256 

80,168 

3,646 

372 

138,174 

6,049 

1829 

192 

61,848 

2,773 

450 

162,327 

7,052 

1880 

197 

65,180 

2,948 

609 

214,166 

9,185 

1881 

289 

91,787 

4,204 

639 

229,869 

9,807 

1882 

284 

95,208 

4,251 

452 

16r,359 

7,161 

1836 

226 

86,388 

8,575 

542 

226,488 

7,799 

insux 

UT. 

i 

b 
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Thus  under  the  reciprocity  system 
with  that  country,  the  trade  has  increas- 
ed between  1822  and  1836,  from  136 
ships  to  226 ;  while  the  American  has 
increased  only  from  500  to  542.  And 
the  British  tonnage  swelled  from  37,- 
385  to  86,383,  whfle  the  American  ton- 
nage has  increased  only  from  156,054 
tom483. 

This  result  however,  so  far  from 
being  a  proof  that  the  reciproci^ 
system,  in  its  application  to  the  trade 
A  Great  Britain  with  the  old  states  of 
the  worid,  is  founded  on  just  principles, 
demonstrates  diametrically  the  reverse. 
The  reciprocity  system  has  proved  of 
advantage  to  the  British  shipping  in 
the  intercourse  with  America,  because 
labour  and  all  the  articles  employed  in 
the  building  of  ships  are  so  much 
dearer  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain, 
that  the  British  shipowners  can  carry 
on  the  trade  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
American  and,  therefore,  under  an 
equal  system  of  duties,  the  British 
slupping  has  gained  the  advantage. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  expe- 
diency of  that  system  in  its  application 
to  countries  where  ship-building  and 
navigation  are  more  expensive  than 
Uiey  are  in  this,  ajid  tlvsrefore,  Mr. 


HuskisBon  acted  perfectly  wisely  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  America  oo 
such  terms.  But  the  real  pmt  of  doubt 
is,  not  whether  such  a  system  is  e^qiedi- 
ent  with  the  countries  where  ehipbuild- 
ing  is  dearer^  but  whether  it  is  expedi- 
ent with  countries  where  shipbuilding 
is  cheaper  than  in  Great  Britam.  And 
with  reference  to  that  point,  it  is  dear 
that  the  &ct  that  the  reciprocity  system 
has  worked  to  the  prejudice  of  Ameri- 
ca, which  builds  ships  dearer  than 
England,  is  founded  exactly  npoa  the 
same  princide  in  proving  tliat  it  is  pre- 
judicial to  England,  in  ner  intercourBe 
with  the  Baltic  powers,  where  it  is 
cheaper. 

The  following  table  demoostntes 
that  in  sixteen  years,  from'1820  to  1836, 
the  reciproci^  system  has  proved  bigfa- 
Ijr  prejudicia]  to  British  shipping,  and 
mgnly  advantageous  to  ftn^ign,  m  con- 
ducting the  &itish  commerce;  and 
that  if  the  same  system  is  continued 
for  sixteen  years  longer,  it  will,  in 
spite  of  all  the  prodigious  increase  in 
the  British  trade  with  their  cdodal 
possessions,  render  the  foreign  shipping 
superior  to  the  British  even  m  condoct- 
ing  our  own  trade. 


Centesimal  Proportions  of  British  and  Foreign  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Impot 
and  Export  Trades  reniectively  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  mxn 
1820  to  1836. 


ENTERED  INWARDS. 

1 

CLfeARBD  OUTWARDS.               1 

Yean. 

Britiih.         ^ 

,        Fowlfn. 

British. 

Forei^. 

1820 

78^ 

2U6 

7ai5 

21.85 

1821 

80.14 

19.86 

79.60 

20.50 

1822 

78.00 

22.00 

77.08 

22.92 

1823 

7451 

25.09 

73J29 

26.71 

1824 

70i29 

29.71 

68.94 

81i)6 

1825 

69.12 

30.88 

66.45 

3a65 

1826 

73.75 

5^25 

7150 

28.50 

182r 

7a51 

2649 

71.08 

28.92 

1828 

7a74 

23.26 

76.74 

23.26 

1829 

75.46 

24.54 

73.85 

2ai5 

1830 

74.18 

25.82 

78.48 

26.52 

1831 

73.02 

26.98 

71.97 

28i)3 

1882 

7755 

22.65 

77.39 

22.61 

1833 

7413 

25.87 

7473 

25.27 

1834 

73^ 

26.63 

72.91 

27.09 

1835 

73.85 

26.15 

72.77 

27^ 

1886 

7141 

28^ 

7a97 

29.03 

1838.] 
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Thus  it  appears  that  while  in  1820 
the  British  tonnage  emi^oyed  in  carry- 
ing on  the  British  trade  was  four  times 
thefiH«ign,in^l896itb0re  to  it  only 
the  proportion  of  70  to  30,  or  about  2^ 
to  1. 

But  then,  say  the  advocates  for  the 
redpiocity  system,  altiiough  the  Bri- 
tish marine  mterests  undcobtedly  have 
sufi^red  from  such  a  system,  yet  the 
British  commerce  has  been  revived  and 
resuscitated  by  that  change,  and  what 
has  been  gained  by  our  manu&ctorers 
and  merchants  in  that  respect  is  much 
more  than  what  has  been  lost  by  our 
ship-buildeTs. 

Even  if  the  &ct  were  as  is  now 
stated,  we  should  demur  in  the  strong- 
est terms  to  the  expedience  c^  sacri- 
ficing, in  any  degree  whatever,  our 
maritime  to  our  manu&cturinff  inte- 
rests. What  renders  the  &pping 
interest  of  such  incalculable  import- 
ance to  a  conmiercial  state  is  not 
merely  that  it  constitutes  the  sinews 
and  basis  of  its  naval  strength  and 
na^ifipal  independence,  but  constitutes 
thesde  bulmrk  for  the  proCeetioB 
even  of  the  COTomercial  and  maniAc- 
tnring  interests,  which  are  so  unhappily 
sometimeB  coEadered  as  of  superior 
Hnportance.  Admittmg  that  as  long 
as  universal  peace  prevails,  foreign 
eommefce  can  be  eanly  caiikd  on  by 
a  maritime  state  which  has  lost  its  nsb. 
va)  superiority,  and  is  compelled  to 
trast  in  great  part  to  foreign  shipping 
fat  production  c^  its  commercial  mter- 
coarse,  what  is  to  become  of  the  trade 
of  such  a  state  when  in  its  own  de- 
fence it  is  forced  into  a  serious  war, 
and  it  is  threatened  with  blockade  in 
its  own  hariM)urs  by  the  combined 
fcrces  of  foreign  marithne  powers  1 
What  ^  better  would  Great  Britain 
be  of  all  its  foreign  trade  carried  on 
in  foreign  vessels  if  in  consequence  of 
the  magintude  of  the  naw  which  had 
tfaos  b^  reared  up  in  roreign  states, 
it  faaad  itself  blocJEaded  in  its  own 
faarboars,  and  foreign  fleets  of  war 
lying  across  the  Thames,  the  Mersev, 
and  Uie  Clyde  ?  The  very  magnitude 
of  its  foreign  commerce  when  such  a 
catastrophe  occurred,  would  prove  the 
most  serious  of  all  embarrassments, 
becaose  it  would  have  reared  up  many 
nuQions  of  useless  mouths,  whose  suf- 
foringB  and  turbulence,  upon  the  de- 
struction of  their  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence, would  render  all  attempts  at 
prolonging  resistance  utterly  hqpeless. 


In  a  word,  the  magnitude  of  a  commer- 
cial nation's  foreign  commerce  and  the 
multitude  of  its  manu&ctures,  so  ihr 
from  being  an  element  oi  strength,  in 
&ct,  are  nothing  but  a  source  ofioedk- 
tress,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  proportion- 
al naval  power.  It  is  liable  by  a 
sing^le  reverse  at  sea  to  be  blockaded 
in  Its  harbours,  and  to  lose  in  a  few 
weeks  the  fruits  of  centuries  of  con- 
quest. The  condition  ^of  a  great  in- 
sular and  c(mim«x»al  state,  which  has 
come  to  depend  in  great  part  upon 
foreign  shipping  for  uie  conduct  of  its 
commerce,  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  a  fortified  town,  which 
abounds  with  mhabitants  and  unwar- 
hke  mouths,  which  has  httle  to  rely 
upon  but  £:»eign  mercenaries  for  the 
defence  of  its  ramparts,  and  the  recall 
of  whom  by  the  powers  to  whom  they 
belong  would  necossarily  leave  it  en- 
tirely defenceless.  The  blockade  and 
capture  of  Athens  l^  Lysander,  after 
the  fetal  defeat  of  iBgos  P^tamos, 
im)ves  CHI  how  unstable  a  basis  the 
safety  of  every  commercial  state  is 
fotmded  wh^e  the  dominion  of  the  seas 
does  not  rest  upon  a  great  and  inde- 
Btmctible  naval  power. 

But  let  us  come  a  little  closer  to  the 
point,  and  ezanune  whether  the  asser^ 
tion  of  the  great  eztensiob  of  our  fo- 
reign commerce  by  means  of  the  reci- 
procity system,  and  with  the  countries 
with  wlK>m  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  conoiuded,  is  m  reaUty  well 
founded. 

Keepings  in  view  that  the  recipro- 
city treaties  hitherto  cmicluded  Imve 
been  with  Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway;  Prance,  America,  Brazil,  and 
Columbia,  we  refer  to  the  table  exhibit- 
ing the  progress  of  the  exports  to  these 
countries  from  1827  to  1830. 

This  table  is  in  the  highest  d^free 
instructive.  From  it,  it  appears,  that 
the  export  trade  to  Pru^ia,  for  the 
increase  of  which  Mr.  Huskisson  in 
1823  was  contented  to  repeal  the  navi- 
gation laws  of  England,  the  bulwark 
of  our  national  strength,  has  dedi/neck 
in  ten  years  befwe  1830,  from 
L.174,000  to  X.ieO,000;  that  with 
Denmark  has  decHned  from  L.  104,000 
to  L.  91,000;  while  that  of  Germany 
had  remained  perfectly  stationary 
throufih  the  whole  period.  The  trade 
with  France  is  the  only  one  which  has 
evidently  racreased,  but  that  is  the  re- 
sult entirely  of  the  equalization  of  the 
duties  on  wine ;  and  accordingly  that 
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of  Portagal  has  Men  off  in  nearly  a 
suoilar  proportion;  while  the  trade 
^nth  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  the  reciprocity  83rBtem,  upon  the 
whole,  has  remained  nearly  stationa- 
ry, or  m^A^  declined.  The  great  ex- 
ports of  1885  and  1686  to  that 
country  were  entirely  fictitious,  and 
the  result  of  the  joint-stock  mania 
there  during  those  years  which  led  to 
the  terrible  conmiercial  crisis  of  1887, 
when  the  exports  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  United^States  sunk  to  L.d,500,. 

ooa 

Bat  what  is  still  mere  curious,  it  ap- 
pears from  another  table  that  the  traae 
with  the  countries  with  whom  we  have 
concluded  no  reciprocity  treaties,  but 
with  whom  we  still  deal  on  the  old 
restrictive  system,  and  that  with  oar 
own  colonies,  which  is  entirely  and 
rigidly  confined  to  ourselves,  has  in- 
creased  much  fatter  than  that  with  the 
reciprocity  countries ;  and  that  in  troth 
it  is  the  vast  increase  of  oar.  trade 
with  those  countries,  who  are  out  of 
the  reciprocitT  pale,  winch  hascom- 
pensateoall  the  evils  arising  even  to 
eommerce  itsd(  fiom  the  adoptioQ  of 
that  svstem  with  the  other  states. 
iVom  testable  it  is  manifest  tfiatour 
trade  with  distant  ouartersof  the  world 
with  whom  we  nave  no  reciprodtj 
treaties, such  as  Spain,  Italy,  Turkev; 
and  our  own  oofenies,  as  Australia,  uie 
Canadas,  the  East  Indies,  &e^  has 
doMed^woA  in  some  instances  <r^i2ed; 
during  the  vei^r  years  that  our  trade 
with  the  comtfries  with  whom  we  had 
concluded  reciprocity  treaties  was  sta- 
tifxiarr  or  had  dechned,  afiSniding  thus 
a  strUEing  contrast  to  the  nnserable 
and  .  langnid  state  of  our  trade  with 
the  Baltic  powers,  to  preserve  or  in- 
crease which  We  sacrificed  the  old  and 
powerful  bulwaik  of  our  navigation 
laws. 

From  the  Parliamentaiy  retnms  it 
appears  also  that  our  trade  both  with 
Dcnthem  and  southern  Europe  has  de- 
clined under  the  influence  of  the  reci- 
City  system;  and  is  considerab]^ 
in  the  five  years  preceding  1^96 
than  it  was  in  the  five  years  preceding 
1610.  So  clear  is  th»  decrease  in  our 
forei|[n  trade  to  Europe,  during  the 
working  of  the  reciprocity  system, 
that  Mr.  Porter,  although  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  its  principles,  makes  the 


IbDowing  candid  admission  as  to  the 
fiilling  dST  of  our  forei^i  trade,  from 
the  commencement  <x  the  present 
century,  down  to  this  time,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  years  of  inordi- 
nate commercial  activity  of  1635  and 
1686. 

•*  If  the  foUowing  table  is  taken  in 
this  way,  as  the  test  of  the  progress  of 
our  foreign  trade,  during  the  present 
century,  it  will  be  se^n  that  little  or 
none  has  beoi  made— that,  in  &ct,  if 
we  except  the  last  two  yeaiB  1835  and 
1^0,  the  amount  m  our  fare^ 
tntde  has  not  been  equal  to  that  which 
was  carried  on  during  some  of  the 
years  when  we  were  at  war  with  near- 
ly flJl  Europe,  nor  to  that  of  the  first 
five  years  of  peace  that  followed.  The 
average  annial  exports  of  Britirii  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  in  the  decen- 
nary period  fiom  1601  to  1810 
amounted  to  L.40,787,07a  In  the 
next  ten  years,  fitnn  iSll  to  1620,  the 
annual  average  was  L.  41,454,461; 
fi!om  1621  to  1880  the  annual  average 
/^  to  L.  86,507,623.  Since  that  time 
the  amount  has  beenjprogtessively  ad- 
vancinff,  and,  in  1686,  exceeded  by 
L.  1,7^1,848  the  amount  in  1615^  the 
first  year  of  the  peace,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  1^6,  was  the  greatest 
year  of  enxnt  trade,  judging  mm  the 
value  of  the  sfaqxnents,  uat  this  eonn* 
try  has  ever  seen."* 

«« That  iMirt  of  our  commeroe  which, 
beinj^  carried  on  with  the  rich  and 
dvihzed  inhabitants  of  European  na- 
tions, should  present  the  greatest  field 
for  extensicM),  will  be  seen  to  have 
follen  off  under  this  aspect  ai  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  averace  an- 
nual exports  to  the  whole  of  ISarope 
wen  less  m  valve  by  nearly  twen^  per 
cent  in  ihs  five  yedrs  from  1833  to 
1686,  ihan  mey  were  m  the  five  years 
that  followed  the  close  of  the  tsar,  and 
it  amnds  strong^  evidence  of  the  on- 
satisfoetory  footing  i^on  which  oar 
tradi^  regulations  with  Burope  are 
estab&hed;  tiiat  our  eiqiorts  to  the 
United  Statesof  America  which,  with 
their  populatioa  of  only  twelve  mil- 
lions, are  removed  to  a  distance  from 
us  of  8000  miles  across  the  Atlantic 
have  amounted  to  more  than  one-half 
of  the  value  of  oiff  shipments  to  Ae 
whole  of  Europe^  with  a  popubtkn 
^^ieen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
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Unitad  States  of  America,  and  with 
an  aboodance  of  productiooa  suited  to 
oar  wants  wbicb  they  are  naturally 
desirous  of  exchanging  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  mines  and  looms."* 

Thus  it  distinctly  appears,  both 
from  the  Parliamentary  returns  and 
the  admissions  of  the  most  able  and 
\rdl  informed  advocates  for  the  reci- 
procity system,  that  the  anticipated 
and  [nromised  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  from  the  adoptioD  of  that  system, 
has  not  taken  place ;  that  so  £ur  from 
it,  our  trade  has  rapidly  and  signally 
declined,  during  the  last  five-and-twen- 
is  years,  with  uxe  old  states  of  Europe, 
fifteen  of  which  have  been  spent  under 
the  reciprocity  system;  and  there- 
ibre  that  we  have  gratuitously  inflicted 
a  severe  wound  upon  our  own  maritime 
interests,  without  having  purchased 
thereby  any  e<]uivalent  advantage, 
either  for  our  foreign  trade  or  our  home 
manu&ctures. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  onr 
foreign  trade  and  intercourse  with  all 
the  world  has  upon  the  whole  increased, 
aod  in  many  quarters  most  rapidly, 
dorinff  the  last  twenty  years. 

Woere  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
the  British  meTchants  found  a  compen- 
satioD,  as  they  unquestionably  must 

From  Mr.  Porter's  Tables  it  appears  that  fr-om  1802  to  1835,  the  trade  of  Great 

Britajn  with  Europe  has  declined  ftom^  per  cent  to  48  per  cent 
With  the  British    colonies  in 

America,  has  increased  from  18  to  26 

WTiththe  United  States  of  Ame- 

Tv:z^\xdB  increased  from.  6  to   9 

And  that  with  India  has  tncmzsei 

frxNn  33-4 


have  done,  for  the  decline  of  thdir 
trade  with  the  old  states  of  Europe  %, 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prodigious  simuhaneous  increase  of 
our  colonial  trade.  It  is  there  that 
the  real  strength  of  Great  Britain  ia 
to  be  found.  It  is  there  that  an  anti- 
dote has  been  sflently  prepared  for  all 
the  errors  of  our  modem  commercial 
policy;  and  it  is  by  omfounding  the 

Sowth  of  our  distant  colonies,  and 
e  immense  trade  which  has  sprung 
im  frx>m  their  influence,  with  the  efiects 
of  the  Reciprocity  System  in  our  inter- 
course vnth  the  European  states,  that 
its  advocates  have  be^  able  to  conceal 
from  the  world  the  real  tendency  of 
their  system.  The  number  of  ships 
built  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
possessions  in  Europe,  is  just  abatU  the 
same  as  it  was  twenty-five  years  a|fo, 
whfle  that  for  the  trade  to  the  colonies, 
during  the  same  period,  has  neariy 
quadrupled. 

An  examinaticm  of  the  ouarters  of 
the  world  in  which  our  traae  has  in- 
creased, demonstrates  clearly  that  it  is 
in  our  intercourse  with  onr  own  colo 
nies  that  the  compensation  for  the  de- 
chne  of  our  trade  with  Eurc^  itself 
has  been  found. 


"*  It  is  perfectly  clear  therefore,  that 
the  reciprocity  system  has  had  no 
tendency  to  check  the  serious  decay 
which  is  goin^  forward  in  our  Euro- 
pean trade,  while  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem, which  IB  still  appHed  with  undi- 
minished force  to  our  colonies,  at  least 
in  their  mterconrse  with  the  parent 
state,  has  had  as  little  efiect  in  check- 
ing the  rapid  and  astonislun|f  growth, 
Mh  of  oar  shipimig  and  foreign  trade, 
with  those  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
Nothing  but  the  most  obstmate  ad- 
herence to  theory,  and  the  most  per- 
vetse  bHndnfiss  to  &cts,  can  enable 
any  persoii  to  resist  the  conchisioa 


to  5 


that  it  is  in  our  intercourse  with  our 
colonies  that  the  real  smews  of  British  . 
strength  are  to  be  found ;  that  the  re- 
ciprocity system  is  wh<^  unaUe  to 
preserve  our  European  trade  from  de« 
ea^t  while  it  is  utto'ly  ruinous  to  our 
shipping  interests  employed  in  com^ 
merce  with  these  countries ;  and  therei> 
f(Hre  that  our  true  interest  is  to  be 
found  m  cultivating,  with  the  most 
assiduous  care,  our  cokmial  dependeiv 
ciesy'in  our  intercourse  with  whom  we 
employ  only  our  own  shipping,  and  in 
oai  comm^cial  intercourse  with  whidi 
we  experience  the  benefit  of  a  trade 
sharing  in  the  rapid  extension   and 
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unchecked  nawtti  oi  those  vigorooB   lican  poesesaons,  whose  ntaation  hfts 
oflbhoots  of  the  empire.  now  become  of  such   overwhehning 

Let  us  now  direct  the  attention  of  interest  from   the   manifest  dangers, 
our   readers  to  the  Mowing  impor-   from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies; 
tant  &cts  regarding  our  tr^e   with   with  which  they  are  threatn^d. 
Canada^  and  oar  other  North  Ame- 


Comparative  view  of  the  British  shipping,  employed  in  the  trade  of  each  of  the 
British  North  American  colonies  m  the  year  1836. 


CLEARED  0UTWABD8.                                                                1 

Colonies. 

Unftod  Kuifdom. 

Belonging  to  tho 
beyond  eeas. 

ToUL 

Canada. 

New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Newfoundland, 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tom 

Mu. 

1065 
550 
112 
358 

334,369 

154,295 

22,078 

52,487 

61 

2443 

5094 

431 

Illl 

1326 

2993 

4621 

789 

875,051 

364,524 

838,748 

94,012 

15,9a 
i63ie 

17341 
5,473 

2085 

563,224 

7444 

609,111 

97201,172,335 

56,11( 

And  the  value  of  the  trade  with  those  important  possessioDs  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  Mowing 

Table,  showing  the  comparative  view  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
the  Canadas  and  the  other  British  North  American  Colonies,  in  the  year 
1836. 


Colontei. 

Official 
ralue  of  Im- 

Official  value  of  exports.         | 

Dwdared 
valae  <^ 

BrUIsb. 

Foraign 
and  Colo- 

Total. 

poru. 

oiaL 

BridAKz. 

pocta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Canada, 

633,575 

2,338,861 

350,646 

2,730,507 

1,539^15S 

New  Brunswick, 

249,442 

710,006 

133,162 

843,168 

55336^ 

Nova  Scotia,                   ) 

Cape  Breton,                  > 

57,970 

398,382 

50,045 

443,427 

292,32s 

Prince  Edward's  Island,  > 

Newfoundland,         ) 
Coast  of  Labrador,    C 

195,860 

84^,322 

66,171 

390,498 

207,888 

Settlements  of  Hudson's  > 
Bay  Compaay,            ( 

Total 

26,313 

85,260 

5,760 

41,381 

49,126 

1,168,160 

3,871,191 

595,785 

4,466,976 

2,732,201 

Lastly,  the  rapid  growth  of  this  trade  may  be  judged  of  by  the  f(ikmwg 
Table  showimr  the  trade  of  the  United  Kimrdom  with  me  Canadas  akxie,  bom 
1827  to  1836. 
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Y9m. 

Official  Tahie  or 

Unpona  from  the 

Caiuidu. 

Dadared  value  of 
Britiah  Exports  to 
tkeCanadaa. 

BriUih. 

Foreign  aad 

Total. 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1638 
1634 
1635 
1836 

£ 
468,766 
466,066 
569,462 
682,202 
902,915 
796,652 
756,466 
618,598 
629,051 
683375 

£ 

794,687 
1,059,225 

980,476 
1388301 
1,749,847 
1368,118 
1,789376 
l,ltl340 
1,842,176 
2388,861 

£ 
155,858 

189,058 
136,946 
181319 
172,242 
215,881 
810,885 
168,086 
285355 
850,648 

£ 
950,490 
1348388 
1,117,422 
1370,020 
1,922,089 
2,078,949 
2,100311 
1,889329 
8,127,581 
2,789307 

£ 

617,769 

7ti7389 

709,141 

997302 

1,136319 

1,178387 

1,171,565 

799,912 

1,184,965 

1389,158 

ThoB,  while  oar  trade  with  Pninia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  to  in- 
crease which  we  have  sacrificed  the 
navigatiaa  laws,  and  inflicted  a  ^ev- 
OQB  wound  upon  our  maritime  str^isth, 
fatt  either  decUned,  or  been  altpgeSier 
statiooaiy  ior  the  last  two  years,  that 
with  our  North  American  colonies  has 
tripied  during  the  eame  period,  and 
DOW  empbys^zK)  less  than  5601,000  tons 
oftxir  shipping;  more  than  a  fifth  part 
of  the  wh^  wkish  shipping  empk^ed 
in  oar  foreign  trade  toevery  portof  the 
worii 

And  here  arises  a  most  important 
observation,  decisive  as  to  the  difi^- 
eneeupon  our  maritime  strength  be- 
tween the  trade  carried  on  under  the 
reciprocity  system,  and  in  the  most 
&?oarable  circumstances,  with  a  for- 
eign country,  ajid  that  maintainei  with 
oor  own  cmaoies. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
Amaica,  it  has  been  seen,  takes  off 
ftboot  eleven  millions  of  our  manu&c- 
tores,  but  in  doing  so  en^loys  only 
86,000  tons  of  our  shipping,  the  re- 
maining 266,000  bemg  carried  on  in 
American  bottoms. 

The  trade  with  Canada  takes  off 
ody  L2,70O,O0O  wortii  of  our  maim- 
^ctores,  but  m  doing  so  ffives  employ- 
iDonttono  less  than  500,000  tons  of 
oarsfaqijBnff, besides  560,000  tons  em- 
lioyed  m  me  course  of  trade  by  Cana- 
da itoeK: 

Now,  the  trade  to  oar  North  Amer- 
iten  oobnies  has  tripled  within  the 
^  ten  yean.  If  it  gees  oo  at  tlie 
ivne  rate  in  ihe  next  ten,  and  draws 
after  it  a  aimilir  increase  of  British 


tonnage,  the  exports  to  those  poe^ 
sessions  in  1848  will  be  no  less  tmm 
LS,10030(^  and  give  emp^ment  to 
upwards  of  1,56^000  tons  of  ship- 
imig ;  upwards  of  a  hal(  in  all  proba- 
oility,  of  the  whole  British  shipi»ng 
employed  in  our  forei^  trade  at  that 
period — the  whole  British  tonnage  ait 
present  emidoyed  being  2,40(^000 
tons. 

Nothing  can  more  dear.y  illustrate 
the  vital  difiference  between  the  im- 
portance of  the  colonial  trade  and  t^t 
conducted  with  an  independent  for- 
eign state.  It  is  so  great,  indeed,  as 
to  appear  ahnost  miracubus,  and  to 
demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  foreign  trade  with  independent 
states,  as  a  foundation  for  maritime 
strenjgrth,  but  that  the  empire  of  the 
seas  18  for  ever  destined  to  the  possess- 
or of  the  most  extensive  and  powerfiol 
colonial  domimoDs. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  tbe 
situation  of  the  Canadas  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  extraofdinary  [xoaf 
of  the  superior  efficacy  of  colonial 
trade  to  that  of  foreign  independent 
states,  both  in  encouraging  domestic 
industry  and  formmg  a  nursery  for 
naval  strength.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  globe,  in  Australia,  a 
progress  still  more  wonderful  and  gra- 
tifymg  has  taken  place,  sufficient  lb 
demonstrate  that  if  ignoraiice  or  ia- 
fotuation  does  not  i^e  us  throw 
away  our  advantages,  Great  Britain 
still  poaseases  the  means  of  maintain- 
ing her  maritime  sufvemaoy  and  sta- 
tion among  tiie  natkm  of  tfae  eartL 
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of  the  British  tnde  and  tonnage,  with  New 
[oliand,  from  1820  to  18da 


Years. 

Ton«. 

Value  of  Exports. 

Tean. 

Tom. 

.Value  ofExpoffU. 

1820 

i;29i 

£124,232 

1829 

8,970 

£810,681 

1821 

1,849 

182,696 

1880 

8,668 

814,6n 

1822 

1,706 

160,450 

1881 

11,875 

398.471 

1823 

8,883 

197,236 

1832 

12,231 

466,288 

1824 

8,986 

220,847 

1838 

14,679 

558,872 

1825 

8.971 

278,806 

1834 

17,234 

716,014 

1826 

7,582 

262,932 

1885 

16,900 

606,845 

1827 

5,489 

889,968 

1886 

19,195 

835,687 

1828 

6,707 

448389 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  trade  with  Aus- 
tndia  has  increased  in  the  last  sixteen 
years  .from  1,291  to  19,195  tons,  or 
about  sixteen-fold,  the  value  of  the 
exports  has  increased  from  L.124,2d2 
to  L.835,637,  or  about  seven-fold. 

If  the  same  proportion  should  con- 
tinue for  the  next  ten  years,  in  the 
year  1848  the  tonnajp^e  employed  in  the 
trade  with  Australia  will  be  800,000 
tons ;  and  the  value  of  the  exjxxts  to 
that  colony  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lions sterling. 

And  if  it  should  continue  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  the  tonnaee  in 
1858  win  be,  even  on  the  most  moderate 
computation,  1,500,000  tons,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  above  twenty 
millions  sterling. 

Startling  and  extravagant  as  these 
results  will  probably  appear  to*  almost 
all  our  readers,  they  are  no  more  than 
a  &ir  application  to  the  future  of  the 
experience  of  the  past — the  onh^  safe 
and  soimd  principle  on  which  pontical, 
equally  with  pbvsical  reasomng,  can 
be  founded;  and  if  they  appear,  as 
they  really  do,  chimerical,  it  is  only 
because  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  greatness,  involved  in 
the  progress  of  a  ffreat  colonial  em- 
jnre,  greatly  exceed  any  thing  which 
even  Uie  imagination  of'^  the  most  ar- 
dent speculator  can  venture  to  sug- 


And  if  it  be  said  that  long  before 
such  halcyon  days  can  arrive,  Canada 
and  Aixinlia  will  have  thrown  off 
their  connection  with  the  mother  state, 
and  declared  themselves  independent, 
the  answer  is  obvious.  By  so  doingb 
thev  win  indeed  deprive  us  of  that  great 
and  extraordinary  advantage  to  oar 
maritime  strength  which  arises  from 
the  uosBOSiioii  of  flourishing  f^^^a! 


dominions ;  but  they  cannot  deprive  us 
of  that  dependence  upon  oar  trade  and 
shipping  which  is  necessarily  inherent 
in  all  in&nt  and  rising  states,  whether 
colonial  or  independent  With  such 
states,  even  after  they  have  emancipat- 
ed themselves,  the  reciprocity  sy^em 
cannot  £ul  to  be  advantageous  to  Great 
Britain,  because  their  interests  are  ne- 
cessarily wound  up  with  the  growth  of 
agriculture  and  the  rural  mamnartures ; 
and  therefore  it  neither  can  be  thar  in- 
terest,  nor  wiU  they  possess  the  power, 
to  atten^t  to  rival  the  parent  state, 
either  in  the  finer  manumctures  or  in 
maritime  exertion.  The  United  States 
of  America,  it  has  been  seen,  notwith- 
standing their  great  ambition  for  a 
naval  force,  and  their  having  been  for 
more  than  half  a  centuiy  ii^ep^idCTt, 
are  not  yet  able  to  compete  with  Great 
Britain  m  the  carrying  on  of  their  own 
trade,  and  accordin^y  British  ship- 
ping  is  continnany  making  ^peater 
advances  over  the  American  m  the 
conduct  of  the  commercial  intercoarse 
between  the  two  countries.  The  same 
must  be  the  case,  in  a  stin  greater  de- 
^rree,  with  our  cdcHues  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Australia,  because  tbey^  are 
behind  America  in  the  career  of  civil- 
ization, and  therefore  must  be  for  a 
longer  period  dependent  upon  the 
moiher  country  both  for  the  supply  of 
their  manufoctures  and  the  caiTyiqg 
on  of  their  trade. 

The  details  which  have  now  been 
given  win  explain  how  the  reciprocity 
advocates  have  for  so  long  a  period  suc- 
ceeded in  blinding  the  people  of  this 
countrv  to  the  reaitendency  of  the  pol- 
icy  of  the  commercial  system  which  has 
beenpuKBued  for  the  last  fifteen  yean. 
And  how  it  happened  that  amidst  the 
constant  conqdamts  of  the  shqMJfwn- 
ers,  their  interests  were  declining  and 
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ahnoet  destroyed,  and  their  yroigeitj 
rained  by  the  operation  of  that  sys- 
tem, the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  always  able  to  meet  them 
by  Pariiamentaiy  Returns,  which 
nowed  that  Uie  trade  and  shimnng  of 
1i»  empire,  taken  as  a  whoie,  were 
Dotvritltftandinff  on  the  increase.  It 
was  evidently  by  confounding  together 
the  exports  to  our  colonies  wStk  the 
exports  to  the  reciprocity  countries, 
that  the  official  adrocates  of  the  neiw 
qnrtemwere  so  kHiff  able  to  mystify 
and  delude  the  worl£  ThejT  constant- 
ly tcild  us  that  our  expcnls  were  in- 
creasing, and  our  tonnage  getting 
\uget  every  year,  but  they  cUd  not 
tell  UB,  what  was  nevertheless  the  case, 
tkat  the  countries  with  whom  our 
trade  was  increasing  were  our  own 
cokoies  or  distant  states,  with  whom 
we  have  no  reciprocity  treaties,  and 
that  the  countries  vnth  whom  it  was 
diminMhing  were  the  Eun^pean  na- 
tkxtt  m  our  nettUbourfaood  with  whom 
we  had  conchided  reciprocity  treaties, 
and  to  pn^iitiate  whom  we  have  been 
cditSDt  to  sacrifice  three-fourths  of 
Qor  shippinjr  employed  in  the  Baltic 
trade.  It  is  by  separating  th^  great 
iiasi  of  our  export  trade  and  fo^ign 
toooa^  into  its  component  parts,  and 
flhowm^' in  what  quarters  it  has  in- 
creased uut  in  what  diminished,  that 
the  reel  tendency  of  the  system  which 
we  havfr  been  pursuing  is  brought  to 
light ;  and  it  is  distincUy  made  to  ap- 
pear that  the  reciprocily  advocates 
W  succeeded  in  bolstermg  up  their 
Tetem  solely  by  concealing  its  ef^ts 
|90D  OB  in  the  countries  with  whom 
it  has  been  carried  into  execution,  un- 
derthe  cover  of  the  vast  increase  with 
those  to  whom  ithaanot  heexk  applied, 
or  who  stand  in  the  situation  of  coio- 
ttes  to  the  motit^  country.  • 

And  what  is  not  a  httle  sin^fular, 
^  periiaps  unparalleled  in  such  mvee- 
optwoB,  tiie  recmrocity  advocates 
have  eucceeded  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  pubhc  in  maintaining  the  cre£t 
of  their  syston,  and  decrying  the  value 
of  our  cokmial  trade,  solely  in  conse- 
<IQoice  of  the  efi^  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  that  very  col<mial  trade  in 
<^(ncealing  the  opmtion  of  their  &- 
^^ooiite  reciprocity  princiiJes. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  these  re- 
^  demcnetrate  that  practical  expe- 
JJce  is  at  variance  with  principle  in 
this  particular.  There  is  in  reality 
»>  eontradiction  between  them.    Mr* 


Huskissoo's  principles  were  quite  well 
founded  in  the  abstract,  am  on  the 
supposition  that  the  prices  of  dil^ 
fer^t  commodities  were  the  same  in 
all  countries,  and  that  all  were  to  enter 
the  field  of  commercial  regulation  with 
hands  unfettered — ^with  hearts  unim- 
passioned — and  without  any  great! 
vested  interests  already  existmg  which 
depended  on  the  continuance  of  the 
foonner  system  of  trade.  But  his  grand 
error  consisted  in  this,  that  he  over- 
looked  the  paramount  necessity  in  aU 
countries  of  attending  to  the  national 
securi^  and  defence  in  preference  to 
the  natioQal  wealth.  The  vast  dif. 
ference  in  the  cost  of  producing  the 
same  article  in  different  countries,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  protecting 
by  fiscal  regulations  tliose  branches 
of  industry,  if  essential  to  the  national 
independence,  which  are  conducted  at 
a  disadvantage— «nd  the  absolute  n&- 
cessi^  of  geSting  some  compensation 
in  return  fSt  a  reci|vocity  concession, 
not  by  a  reciprocity  in  re^fard  to  that 
one  article,  but  in  regard  to  some 
other  article  in  which  the  disadvantage 
lies  on  the  ode  of  the  country  to  whSa 
the  concession  is  made. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  national  defence  and  independence 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
growth  of  any  particular  branch  of 
trade  or  mami&cture.  The  consider- 
ations already  urged  on  this  subject 
are  so  obvious  and  important  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  unnecessary  to  en« 
large  &rther  upon  it  It  is  no  doubt 
a  very  good  thmg  to  be  rich,  but  it  is 
also  a  very  good  thing  to  be  inde- 
pendent U  IS  an  advantage  to  have 
wealth,  if  we  also  possess  me  means 
ci  defending  it ;  but  if  we  are  destii 
tote  of  that  security  it  will  rather 
pcxyve  a  curse,  by  aOminff  rival  or 
hostile  nations  to  encroach  upon  or 
plunder  our  possessimis.  No  country 
m  reality  is  in  so  dangerous  and  pre- 
carious a  state  as  one  i^ch  has  a  vast 
foreini  trade  and  no  adequate  means 
of  itefence;  because  its  wealth  ex^ 
poses  it  to  violence  which  it  has  not  the 
means  (^resisting. 

The  two  grand  articles  in  the  trade 
of  which  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  a  maritime  state  shoula  at  aU 
hazards  maintain  its  superiority,  are 
grain  and  shippii^.  Toe  formw  is 
necessary  for  tne  subsistence  of  its 
people--4he  latter  is  an  essential  de- 
ment in  its  national  defence  and  inde- 
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pendence.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  a 
iee  trade  can  ever,  consistently  with 
the  national  security,  be  maintained 
in  either  of  these  articles.  If  we  are 
dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for 
grain,  we  cannot  maintain  even  the 
shadow  of  independence ;  because  for- 
eign naticms  can  at  any  mcmient,  by 
simply  closing  their  harbours,  reduce 
our  people  to  desperation,  and  our 
Government  to  submission.  If  we 
have  not  a  powerfiil  navy,  we  are 
equally  liable  to  be  subverted  by  hav- 
ii^  our  harbours  blockaded,  and  our 
foreign  manufaictures  converted  into 
a  source  of  the  most  ruinous  weak- 
ness, by  being  suddenly  deprived  of  all 
vent  for  their  industry.  A  great  com- 
mercial state  therefore  that  would 
maintain  its  independence,  at  all  haz- 
ards, and  even  if  necessarv,  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  part  of  its  wealth,  must  pre- 
serve itself  from  ^BdHng  into  a  state  of 
dependence  upon  either  foreign  grain 
or  foreign  shipping,  if  it  does  not  do 
80  it  is  hable  to  have  all  its  wealth  at 
any  moment  wrested  from  it  by  the 
mere  stoppage  of  the  foreign  supphes 
or  vent  for  produce  on  which  it  depend- 
ed, and  the  resources  on  which  it  main- 
ly relied  for  the  subsistence  of  its 
people  turned  into  the  certain  instru- 
ment of  its  subjugaticm. 

In  considering  the  application  of 
the  reciprocity  system  also,  it  seems 
to  be  equally  material  to  keep  in  view 
the  essential  distinction  between  the 
price  at  which  difi^rent  commodities 
can  be  reared  in  difibrent  countries, 
and  not  to  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
we  have  got  a  real  reciprocity  for  our 
people,  or  entered  into  a  commercial 
treaty  on  equal  terms  with  our  neigh- 
bours, merely  because  we  have  agreed 
to  admit  some  particular  articles  of 
manufocture  on  the  same  terms  with 
them.  Every  thing  depends  upon  the 
relative  price  at  which  that  article 
can  be  reared  in  the  two  countries. 
If  the  article  can  be  reared  cheaper 
alHt)ad  than  at  home,  it  is  a  perfect 
delusion  to  say,  that  we  have  entered 
into  a  fair  reciprocity  treaty,  because 
we  admit  that  article  on  the  same 
terms  with  them.  Real  reciprocity 
consists  not  in  admitting  the  same 
article  into  our  ports  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  our  neighbours  receive 
ours,  but  in  obtaining  admittance  f<Kr 
a  corresponding  artiSe  on  our  side  in 
which  we  have  a  corresponding  ad- 
vantage over  them.     Unless  this  is 


done,  reciprocity  is  a  p^fect  DKX^eiy, 
because  it  is  all  cm  our  side.  Far  ex- 
ample, France  produces  abundance  of 
wine  in  aihnirable  qualky,  and  Eog- 
land  produces  iron  and  cotton  goods 
in  similar  quanti^  and  quality.  Real 
reciprocity  would  consist  in  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  wherebv,  in  ccuisidera- 
tkm  of  the  wines  of  A^ance  being  ad- 
mitted into  England  at  a  low  doty,  the 
iron  and  cotton  ffoods  of  Knglanri 
shodd  be  admitted  at  a  fow  duty  into 
France.  There  would  be  no  rec^iro- 
dtv  in  France  saying  to  England,  we 
win  admit  your  wines  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  you  admit  ours ;  or  in 
England  saying  to  France,  we  will 
admit  your  cotton  goods  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  you  admit  ours.  The 
simple  answer  to  such  a  proposal 
would  be,  that  the  cotUm  manufiu^tores 
of  France  would  be  rained  by  the  su- 
perior capital  and  skill  ci  those  of 
England,  and  that  the  sour  wines  of 
England  would  be  immediately  extin- 
guished by  the  claret  and  Champagne 
of  France.  In  like  manner,  tfeie 
would  be  no  reciprocity  in  Poland  or 
Prussia  proclaiming  a  free  trade  in 
corn,  or  an  interchange  of  equal  du- 
ties with  England ;  because  that  is  an 
article  in  which  we  never  can  compete 
with  them,  from  the  weight  of  the 
national  debt  and  the  higher  price  of 
labour  in  this  country ;  or  in  England 
proclaiming  a  fi:ee  trade  in  cotton 
goods  with  Prussia,  because  that  is  an 
article  in  which  they  never  can  com- 
pete with  us,  from  our  extraordinaiy 
manu&cturing  advantages.  But  there 
woiQd  be  a  veir  real  reciprocity  in  a 
treaty  of  this  description: — We  will 
take  your  grain  at  a  moderate  duty, 
provided  yon  take  our  cotton$  at  as 
moderate  a  duty.  In  support  of  such 
a  treaty,  we  might  say  vwth  justice— 
«  Nature  has  given  you  the  power  of 
raising  grain  at  two-thirds  of  the  price 
at  whicn  we  can  do  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  cheapness  of  your  la- 
bour and  abundance  of  3rour  harvests, 
and  she  has  given  us  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing cotton  goods  and  cutiery  at 
two-thirds  of  tte  price  that  you  cas- 
in  consequence  or  the  superior  rich- 
ness of  our  coal  mmes  and  excdlenee 
of  our  machinery.  Let  us  then  cod- 
chide  a  commercial  treaty  founded  on 
a  just  appreciation  of  our  relative  situa- 
tions. Do  you  consent  to  encour- 
age our  manu&ctures,  and  we  wiQ 
consent  to  encourage  your  foimers; 
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and  let  QB  nnrtoaUy  admit  the  ^^oods 
in  which  nature  luus  ffiven  a  superunitj 
to  the  one  and  the  oSier,  on  the  santie 
tennB."  Such  a  proposal  might  be 
d&ngerooB  to  national  independence  or 
to  Uie  h(»ne  tzadei  by  depreasing  our 
agiicultiiral  interest,  but  it  womd  at 
Irastbe  a  &ir  reciprocity,  and  unob- 
jecdooable  on  the  footing  of  commer- 
eial  dealing.  But  it  would  obviously 
be  a  perfect  mockery  at  equality  for 
EDriand  to  say  to  Prussia,  *<  We  are 
demg  with  you  on  the  footing  of 
naptodtjf  because  we  admit  your 
cotton  goods  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  you  admit  cHirs ;"  or  for  Poland 
to  say  to  England,  «  We  are  dealing 
with  Great  £itain  on  the  footing  of 
xedjirocity,  because  we  admit  Englie^ 
gram  into  our  harbours  on  the  same 
terais  on  which  they  admit  Polish.*' 
It  is  quite  evident  that  m  both  these 
cases  the  country  admitting  and  acting 
CO  such  false  princifdes  would  gra- 
tnitoaaly  inflict  a  serious  evil  imon 
itself  without  any  equivalent  what- 
ever; and  that  running  away  with  the 
nm  of  redproeity  without  the  reali- 
ty it  would  in  a  very  short  time,  with- 
out any  return  whatever,  consign  a 
vatoabfe  portioa  of  its  industry  to  de« 
itniction. 

Now  this  is  just  what  we  have  done 
by  deludmg  onrsehres  with  the  name 
of  reciprocity  without  the  reality  in 
our  muitime  intercourae  with  foreign 
vowm.  Every  one  knows  that  tne 
Baltic  powers  can  cany  on  ship-buUd- 
io^  fan  cheaper  than  England,  for 
tn  plain  reason,  that  the  materials  of 
^ps— timber,  cordage,  hemp  and  tar — 
ue  produced  by  nature  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  in  coimtries  where  labour 
■  not  half  so  dear  as  in  the  British 
ialesL  On  the  other  hand,  cotton  goods 
^  iron  of  all  sorts  can  be  manu&c- 
tnred  &r  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than 
^ither  in  France  ch*  the  Baltic  states, 
in  consequence  of  the  accumulatioii 
of  coital  and  great  skill  in  machinery 
m  tms  country,  and  the  incalculabfe 
sdvanta^  of  our  coal  mines.  Real 
fcoptocity,  thai,  would  have  consisted 
ffi  a  treaty,  whereby  in  consideration 
of  oar  admitting  tneir  shipping  into 
^'^  harbours  on  as  &vourable  terms 
as  they  admitted  curs  into  theirs,  they 
?*wented  to  receive  our  cotton  goods 
^^  their  poalB  on  the  same  terms  as 
^  received  their  cotton  fiibrics  into 


ours.  No  person  can  doubt  that  al- 
though such  a  system  might  have 
been  hurtful  to  our  maritime  interests, 
and  dangerous  to  our  national  superi- 
ority, yet  it  would,  with  reference 
merely  to  national  wealth,  be  a  Badr 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  would  in  the 
end  conmiunicate  upon  the  whole  an 
equal  and  reciprocal  benefit  to  the 
staple  and  natural  branches  of  indus- 
try of  both  countries.  But  instead  of 
tlus,  what  have  we  done  under  the 
reciprocity  syertem?  We  contented 
ourselves  with  issuing  a  proclamation, 
in  which  we  said  that  we  would  admit 
Prussian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ship- 
ping mto  our  harbours  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  they  received  ours. 
We  never  thought  of  making  a  stipu- 
lation in  return  for  the  boon  Uius  con- 
ferred on  their  shipping,  in  which  they 
had  the  natural  advantage  over  us,  that 
they  should  concede  to  us  a  similar 
boon  for  iron  and  cotton  goods,  where 
we  had  a  natural  advantage  over  them. 
That  wouM  have  been  mzZ  reciproci- 
ty, but  we  contented  ourselves  with 
nominal  red|HX)cit7,  which  was  on  our 
own  side  only.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  tik  Baltic  ship  owners  gain- 
ed the  incalculable  advantage  of  d)- 
taininga  competition  on  e^ual  terms 
with  the  British  shipinng  mterest  in 
the  carrying  on  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Baltic  shores  and  the  British 
harbours,  and  sweeping  off  to  them- 
selves three-fourths  of  that  valuable 
traffic,  while  the  British  manu&cturers 
were  not  .enabled  in  return  to  sell  one 
pound's  worth  more  of  their  articles  in 
the  Baltic  ports  than  before. 

But  this  is  not  alL  Not  content 
with  giving  us  no  commercial  advan- 
tage whatever,  in  return  for  this  huge 
b(^  to  their  shipping  mterest,  the 
continental  nations  have  done  just  the 
reverse ;  and  Prussia  in  particular,  to 
propitiate  whom  the  navigation  laws-^ 
that  is,  the  mxraety  f(»r  our  seamen — 
were  sacrificed,  in  return,  has  organ- 
ized the  celebrated  Prussian  commer^ 
cial  league^  by  which  more  than  the 
half  of  Germany  has  been  arrayed  in 
decided  hostility  to  our  manu&cturing 
industry.  We  have  repeatedly,  in 
this  Miscellany,  drawn  tne  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  this  Prussian  commercial 
league  ;*  and  it  is  sufficient .  to  ob- 
serve at  present,  that  by  this  celebrat- 
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ed  confiBderacj,  the  CJerman  states, 
containing  tweTUy-six  millions  cf  vp- 
habitants^  have  been  combined  in  a 
league,  founded  on  the  prmciple  of 
commercial  hostility  to  England,  and 
that  the  duties  imposed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  league,  on  all 
goods  of  British  manu&cture,  are  so 
heavy,  being  practically  from  forty 
to  fifty  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost, 
thatth^  in  reality  amount  to  a  ioUd 
prbhibitwrL  In  like  manner,  we  have 
made  similar  concessions  to  Portugal 
smd  Belgium,  but  met  with  nothm? 
in  return  but  increased  duties  on  goo£ 
of  British  manu&cture,  in  so  much 
that  the  exports  to  Portugal,  which, 
in  1827,  were  L.  1,400,000,  fell,  till  in 
1836,  they  averaged  L.  1,065,000;  and 
those  to  Belgium,  which  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  above  a  mfllicm,  had 
Men  in  1886»  to  L.  889,276.  While 
on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  with  Hol- 
land, which  in  1827,  even  including 
that  with  Belgium,  with  whom  we 
have  no  reciprocity  treaty,  was  only 
L.  2,104,000,  had  risen  in  1896,  with 
Holland  alone  to  L.  2,509,000."^  In 
short,  to  whatever  side  we  turn  in 
Continental  Eurcpe,  it  vriU  be  found 
that  our  concessions  by  reciprocity 
treaties,  which  have  so  deeply  aflbcted 
our  maritime  interests,  have  been  met 
by  nothing  in  return  from  the  conti- 
nental nations,  but  increased  duties  or 
restrictive  prohibitions,  and  that  we 
have  maintained  or  encouraged  our 
trade  almost  exclusively  with  those 
nations  with  whom  we  have  made  no 
such  arrangements. 

The  prmciple  on  which  this  increa- 
sed hostility  to  British  manu&ctures 
has  every  where  foUowed  all  attempts 
On  our  part  to  establish  a  more  en- 
larged trade  is  founded,  is  very  ob- 
vious. Foreign  nations  think,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  that  we  have  in 
the  old  age  of  our  national  existence 
adopted  Sie  liberal  or  recbrocity  sys- 
tem, because  we  thought  that  we  had 
established  such  a  superiority  over 
other  nations  by  the  extent  of  our 
captal,  and  the  skill  of  our  manu&c- 
tures,  that  we  could  now  without  ride 
throw  down  ihe  fences  of  our  prohi- 
bition, and  proclaim  an  equal  trade 
with  aU  nations.  They  argue  in  this 
manner  against  our  reeiprocitv  advo- 
cates:— "It    is   very   well   for   you 


who  have  arrived  at  tiie  mmimit  of 
manu&ctuiing  greatness  to  eommeiiee 
the  throwmg  down  of  prohibitiaiB, 
and  proclaim  the  liberal  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  trade.  Whm 
we  have  arrived  at  a  similar  eieva- 
tion,  and  can  adopt  the  chuige  with 
as  much  safety,  we  wfll  with  pfea- 
sure  follow  your  example.  In  the 
mean-time,  you  must  allow  us  to 
imitate  the  restrictive  system  mider 
which,  during  170  years,  your  manu- 
fectures  were  elevated  to  greatnees. 
When  our  capital  is  as  large— -oc 
coal-mines  as  extensive— our  skill  in 
machinery  and  mawi&ctures  as  great 
as  yours — ^we  will  be  very  happy  to 
meet  you  on  terms  of  equality  and  a 
.  reciprocal  trade.  Till  tlut  pmxl  ar- 
rives  it  would  be  utter  madness  in  m 
to  admit  your  manu&ctored  goods  on 
the  l&e  terms  on  which  you  admit 
ours.  The  very  feet  of  yoiir  now 
proclaiming  the  redpocity  enrstem  is 
the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense benefit  which  3rou  have  so  kng 
reaped  from  the  restrictive.  We  are 
very  happy  you  admit  our  sfaipe  on  t^ 
same  terms  as  we  admit  yours,  but  the 
feet  of  your  having  been  drivaii  lo 
such  a  concession  only  shows  the 
more  deaiiy  how  expedient  it  is  that 
we  should  Mow  out,  with  additiooal 
rigour,  that  prcdiibitoiy  policy  frtm 
which  you  araear  to  he  now  wiffing 
to  recede.  Sparta  oodd  with  safety 
dispense  with  walk  round  its  capital 
city,  but  wo  to  the  state  of  Pdoponae- 
sus,  which,  because  the  Spartan  youth 
were  adeouate  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  should  deem  the  secnritj  of 
waOs  or  ramparts  mmeoessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  Us  national  mdepen- 
dence." 

We  do  iK>t  say  that  this  leasoniDg 
is  well  founded,  nor  do  we  asseit  tte 
reverse;  we  mention  it  as  a  feet 
merely,  that  this  is  the  reasoning  wkieh 
foreign  nations  emfdoy,  and  on  idndi 
their  Govemmoits  act,  and  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  woiid,  it  is 
perfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that 
our  reciprocity  concessions  wffl  ever 
be  met  by  any  other  retain,  or  ever 
in  consequence  be  any  thing  else  but 
a  gratuitous  and  uncompeinated  in^ 
jury  to  the  most  important  faranckes 
of  our  national  industry. 
The  reciprocity  advocates  howefsr , 
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are  not  without  an  answer  even  to  this 
powerfiil  argument,  founded  on  the  ab- 
sence of  any  return  whatever  for  our 
maiitune  coocessioiis  in  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  any  other  state.  They 
say,  although  it  may  be  desirable  if  pos- 
sible to  d9ect  diplomatic  arran^ments, 
i^iereby  the  fnvourable  admission  of  our 
manu&ctures  might  be  secured  in  re- 
tum  for  the  fovourable  concessions 
made  on  our  side  to  foreign  shipping ; 
yet  whether  this  advantage  is  gained  or 
iiot,  a  substantial  benefit  accrues  to  Bri- 
tish industry  by  the  increased  importa- 
ticD  of  goods  from  foreign  countries. 
The  great  thing  the^  contend  is  to  in- 
crease  our  importations.  If  that  can 
be  efiected,  the  growth  of  our  exports 
mmt  be  anresponding ;  and  the  vivify- 
m  efifect  to  iraitish  mdustry  must  be 
feE  from  one  quarter  or  another.  We 
do  not,  it  is  said,  ffet  the  fc^eign  goods 
we  import  for  noting.  We  must  pay 
for  them,  either  in  our  own  manu&c- 
tures  or  in  money,  and  in  either  case  the 
benefit  is  the  same,  although  m  the  lat- 
ter it  is  more  circuitous  to  our  domestic 
induBtiy;  for  the  money  which  buys 
foreign  goods  can  be  acquired  only  by 
us  by  the  sale  of  our  own  produce. 

We  admit  that  this  ai^gument  is 
{datiflible,  and  seemingly  satis&ctoiy, 
but  upon  a  closer  examination  its  Ma- 
(^  is  very  apparent  It  is  quite  true 
to^  we  must  purchase  the  money  with 
which  we  pay  for  our  foreicp  imports,  b  v 
the  disposal  some  way  oi  our  British 
nanu&ctares  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less 
tree,  that  if  a  real  recijMxxsi^  system 
was  entered  into  with  the  European 
itates ;  that  is  to  say,  if  we  compelled 
them  in  rerum  fiv  the  advantages  we 
beid  out  to  their  shipping  and  in- 
<)wtry,  to  give  correspcmdin?  advan- 
tages to  our  branches  of  industry,  in 
which  they  stand  at  a  disadvantage 
to  us,  the  eiq>ort  of  our  manu&c- 
tores  and  the  ccmsequent  encourage- 
luent  to  our  industry  would  be  &r  great- 
er than  it  now  is ;  fcnr  this  plain  reason, 
^t  we  would  ship  our  exports  and  the 
Produce  of  our  industry,  not  only  to  the 
oountnes  from  which  we  buy  our  mo- 
^«  but  to  the  countries  also  fifom 
™oi  we  purchase  our  imports.  For 
^Maple,  if  at  present  ive  send  5,000,- 
^  of  our  manufactures  to  South 
America,  with  which  we  purchase  dd- 
m  to  a  similar  amount,  and  then  send 
Jbew  ddlarB  to  Prance,  Prussia,  and  the 
wr  reciprocity  countries  with  a  view 
to  purchase  thenr  mdnstiy,  we  gain  in 


return  for  the  purchase  of  10,000,000 
worth  of  their  produce ;  that  is,  of  5,- 
000,000  worth  of  dollars  from  South 
America,  and  5,000,000  worth  of  pro- 
duce  firom  Europe,  07i2y  five  milUons 
toorth  of  our  manufactures  off  our  hinds; 
whereas  if  we  had  stipulated  for  similar 
advantages  to  our  cotton  goods,  in  re- 
turn for  the  advantages  conferred  by 
us  upon  foreign  shipping,  we  should 
have  been  enabled  to  sefi  ten  miUions 
worth  of  our  manu&ctures,  5,000,000 
to  Soutn  America,  in  exchange  for  the 
bullion,  and  5,000,000  worth  to  Prussia 
and  the  other  riciprocity  countries,  in 
exchange  for  their  goods.  The  difi^- 
ence  therefore  in  uu's  case  would  be 
nothing  short  of  5,000,000  lost  to  our. 
manumctures  in  the  foreign  markets. 
In  the  one  case  we  should  engage  in  a 
real  interchange  of  commodities,  both 
with  South  America  and  Europe;  in 
the  other,  the  intercouse  is  resil  only 
with  South  America ;  and  in  the  inter- 
course with  Europe  we  are  nothing 
more  than  carriers,  who  e^ct  a  com- 
mercial intercourse,  not  with  them- 
selves, but  with  the  South  American 
and  the  German  states. 

This  ar^rument  appears  to  us  per* 
fectlj  decisive.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
to  justify  commercial  arrangements 
with  any  particular  country,  we  must 
be  able  to  show  that  under  those  ar- 
ran^ments,  standing  by  themselves,  a 
reciprocal  benefit  flows  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  both.  It  is  no  answer  to  the 
objection,  that  these  advantages  so  far 
as  domestic  industry  is  concerned,  are 
wholly  on  one  side;  to  say  that,  with 
the  other  countries,  at  the  same  time 
commercial  intercourse  is  carried  on  in 
which  real  reciprocal  advantages  are 
obtained,  and  that  we  cany  the  goods 
of  the  one  foreimi  country  to  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  some  return  for  such 
a  transaction,  because  the  carrying 
trade  is  attended  with  certain  advan- 
tages ;  but  there  is  not  nearly  so^reat 
an  advantage  as  there  would  be,  if  our 
own  goods  were  ezpooted  to  hotk  coun- 
tries, and  we  gainea  in  the  intercourse 
with  both,  not  only  the  profits  of  carri- 
ers but  also  that  of  producers.  If  I  ask 
Lord  John  to  dinner,  and  he  asks  me  in 
return,  there  is  a  real  reciprocity  of  acts 
ofhospitality ;  but  if  I  Bsk  him,  and  he 
never  asks  me  in  return,  il  is  quite  ilhi- 
soiy  to  say  that  I  ffain  an  equal  advan- 
tage, because  I  Seqoently  dine  with 
Mr.  Thomas^  as  well  as  he  with  me. 
The  answer  is  obvious.    It  is  no  doubt 
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an  advantage  to  have  the  honour  of  his 
lordship's  company  at  dinner  at  your 
own  house,  and  to  dine  as  often  with 
Mr.  Thomas  as  he  dines  with  you ;  hut 
it  would  be  much  better,  if  you  could  so 
arrange  matters,  that  in  admtion  to  your 
equal  social  intercourse  with  Mr.  Tho- 
mas, you  had  the  benefit  at  the  same 
time  of  as  many  dinners  from  Lord 
John  as  you  give  to  him.  And  this  is 
precisely  the  state  of  the  case  with  the 
resciprocity  sjrstem. 

Although  however,  we  think  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  reciprocity  system 
has  had  the  most  pernicious  efl^ts 
upon  our  maritime  interests,  and  that 
experience  has  now  demonstrated  that 
in  Its  leading  principle  of  ^ving  gratui- 
tous concessions  to  the  shipping  inter- 
ests of  the  European  states,  without 
stipulating  for  any  corresponding  ad- 
vantages to  our  commercial  indus&y,  it 
is  proved  to  have  been  founded  upon 
entirely  erroneous  principles,  yet  we 
neither  assert  that  Mr.  Huskisson's 
principles  were  entirely  erroneous,  nor 
advocate  a  return,  even  in  the  particu- 
lars in  which  we  had  gone  astray,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  the  restrictive 
system. 

There  were  two  points  on  which  Mr. 
Huskisson's  principles  were  clearly 
weU  founded.  The  first  was  that  of 
lowering  or  taking  off  altogether  the 
duties  on  foreign  raw  produce,  such  as 
silk,  on  which  important  British  manu- 
^cture  was  to  be  exerted.  The  second 
was  that  of  opening  a  free  commercial 
intercourse  between  our  colonies  and 
the  commercial  colonies  of  other 
states,  reserving  only  the  home  trade 
to  the  mother  country  to  its  own 
shipping.  The  first  of  these  was  es- 
sential to  the  growth  of  our  domestic 
manufactures  on  those  articles  of  for- 
eign produce  which  we  could  not  raise 
for  ourselves ;  and  the  second  was 
equally  indispensable  to  promote  the 
growm  of  our  colonies  in  the  distant 
parts  of  our  empire  with  which  not  only 
our  national  wealth,  but  our  existence  is 
inseparably  wound  up.  The  real  error 
in  Mr.  Huskisscm's  principles,  and 
which  has  been  attended  with  such 
disastrous  efi^t,  was  the  departure 
from  our  navu^tion  laws ;  and  above 
all,  the  deceitra]  principle  of  admitting 


foreign  ship|»ng  into  oar  harbours  for 
the  same  duties  as  they  admit  ours, 
without  stipulating  for  a  correspoodiDg 
advantage  to  some  of  the  staple  articles 
of  our  own  industry  in  return. 

Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  just 
that  we  should  now  say  to  the  recipro- 
city countries  with  whom  we  have  con- 
cluded reciprocity  treaties — 

**  Fifteen  years  ago  we  made  great 
concessions  in  your  faivour  on  foreign 
shipping,  which  have  had  the  efi^t  of 
quaorupitlng  your  tonnage  in  the  British 
trade,  and  reducing  our  own  to  nearly 
a  fointh-part  of  its  amount  before  that 
period.  We  did  so  in  the  firm  bdief 
that  our  concession  in  an  article  so 
indispensable  to  our  national  securi^ 
as  our  shipping  interest  would  be 
immediately  folfowed  by  a  correspond- 
ing concession  on  your  part  to  some 
of  the  staple  branches  of  our  industry. 
Have  you  made  any  similar  ccncet- 
sions  to  us  in  return  for  this  great 
advantage  1  On  the  contranr,  ■  you 
have  gone  on  loading  our  manumctures 
with  additional  burdens  to  protect  your 
own,  untQ  at  length  you  have  reduced 
our  exports  to  jcfor  states  to  a  perfect 
trifle.  We  cannot  submit  any  Icmger 
to  such  a  state  of  matters.  Let  us 
understand  each  other.  We  most 
have  either  commercial  war,  or  com- 
mercial peace.  You  have  no  right  to 
reproach  us  for  the  com  laws  any  more 
than  we  have  right  to  reproach  you  for 
your  standing  army.  The  one  is  as 
mdispensable  to  our  national  independ- 
ence as  the  other  is  to  yours.  We  in- 
sist then  upon  a  real  reciprocal  advan- 
tage in  return  for  our  repeal  of  the  navi- 
gation laws.  Select  the  article  of  our 
staple  manu&ctures  which  you  are 
willing  to  admit  into  your  ports  vapan 
favourable  terms,  in  reton  for  tiie  con- 
cession we  have  granted  to  your  abi^ 
pmg.  If  you  do  not,  we  will  re-enact 
the  navigation  laws,  and  you  wiD  soon 
find  that  your  shipphig  will  dwindle 
away  to  a  half  of  its  present  amount 
We  are  quite  willing  to  have  either 
war  or  peace,  but  not  such  a  mongrel 
system  as  gives  you  all  the  advant]^||es 
of  peace,  imd  tuows  upon  us  all  m 
evit  of  war." 
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LAND  AND  SEA. 


Chapter  L 


Jane  BCartin  was  the  only  daughter 
of  a  yeoHian  living  in  the  village  of 
Meadham,  not  fie^  from  the  eouthera 
coast  of  Enriand.  The  idace  was  di- 
fided  from  &  sea  by  a  low  rang^  d" 
hills,  and  the  fields  of  pasture  and  of 
com  were  suiTouDded  b^  extensive 
woods.  These  together  with  the  small 
eoDectioaof  cott^ies  and  the  village 
church,  presGsited  a  prospect  of  tran- 
quility and  beanty. 

Jane  was  the  heiresHof  a  oottage 
and  a  fiew  fields ;  and  without  those 
advantages,  had  beauty  enough  to  at^ 
tract  mere  than  one  rustic  lover.  But 
une  of  them  eonld  win  her  aflfoctions. 
Her  mother  had  died  early,  but  had 
left  €11  her  daughter's  mind  a  tinge  of 
krown  imagmative  character.  Her 
fether  was  possessed  of  some  books 
which  he  was  fond  of  reading*  and 
ddighted  to  put  in  her  hands.  But 
he  aw  that  these  was  mixed  up  in  her 
dspositioQ  a  strong  portion  of  the  ir- 
rsffolar  and  fijitastic  strain,  which  the 
old  man  used  to  say  she  must  have 
had  from  her  mother,  who  alwavs,  he 
WDidd  add,  had  been  a  sort  of  frury 
'  body,  rather  tban  of  common  flesh  and 
blood  like  himself.  Whatever  touch 
of  superBtition  Jane  could  light  on  in 
iaa  books  of  history  or  travels,  or  in 
the  belief  cmd  stones  of  her  neigb- 
boQTB,  had  for  her  a  powerfid  chanik 
Breams,  and  prq^ecies,  and  aocoui^ 
of  ghosts  and  visions  filled  her  with 
twe.  When  she  was  about  fifteeni 
aad  was  taken  by  her  father  to  hear 
ti)e  preaching  of  a  wanderinff  Method* 
ist,  a  man  of  coarse  but  mrvid  elo- 
^oence,  the  descriptions  in  which  he 
noted  of  the  bodily  torments  of  the 
lort,  and  the  nev^-ending  delights  of 
heav^were  for  her  an  exquisite,  mw 
^Biagined  contrast  to  the  calm  molality 
and  grave  devotionof  the  parish  church. 
The  effect  of  that  evening,  for  the  ser- 
mon was  d<^ered  dter  nightM  in  a 

dimly  lighted  bam,  was  so  overpower^ 

ingt  th^  she  seemed  for  some  days  in 
&  restless  fever,  and  at  last  was  actually 
B^ized  with  iUness.     She  rose  how- 


ever from  her  bed  apparently  strong 
and  fi'eeh  as  before.  Her  beauty  had 
lost  notlnng  of  its  attractiveness,  and 
had  ffained  somethmg  in  expression. 
But  she  did  not  look  formed  for  hap- 
piness. The  sensitive  and  excitable 
movemait  of  her  face,  and  the  quick 
and  strikii^  dilation  of  the  pupils  in 
her  large  light  eyes,  conveyed  the  no- 
tion of  a  mind  too  early  disturbed,  and 
too  little  under  the  government  of  any 
settled  principles  of  action,  fiv  the  hope 
of  usemlness  and  peace.  But  sur- 
rounded as  was  this  countenance  with 
pale  brown  hair,  and  suppc^ted  b}[  a 
figiffe  of  heahl^,  youthful  elasticityt 
the  whole  picture  of  the  girl  had  an  af> 
footing  sweetness. 

Her  fovounte  reading  was  an  old 
collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  filled 
with  records  of  gainful  and  warlike 
adventmrers,  their  intercourse  with  for- 
eign cities  and  savage  tr3)es,  crimes, 
simenngB,  wonders,  and  siqpierstitions 
^^n  these  she  mused  at  eveiy  mo* 
ment  which  she  could  save  from  the 
care  of  her  househdd  affitirs  and  of  the 
dairy  and  garden.  She  knew  no- 
thing of  the  world  except  within  a 
circk  of  four  or  five  miles  around  h^ 
frither's  house,  and  aD  beyond  pre- 
sented itself  to  her  mind  as  made  up 
of  sparkling  seas  and  eqpicy  islands, 
goigeous  towns,  and  beautiful  and  he- 
roic men— ships  so  h^t  and  gay  as 
might  sail  among  the  clouds,  and  car* 

goes  of  gold  and  frints  as  glittering^  as 
lose  summer  clouds  themselves.  But, 
alas !  though  within  seven  miles  of  the 
coast,  she  had  never  seen  the  sea ;  and 
the  wish  to  behdd  that  unknown 
boundless  miracle 'of  nature,  became, 
when  she  had  grown  out  of  childhood, 
th^  strongest  feeling  of  her  mind. 
Her  mother  she  knew  was  the  daufffa- 
ter  of  a  seaman  and  had  spent  her 
unmarried  life  at  Southport,  a  town 
and  harbour  distant  some  twenty  miles 
from  Medham,  where  her  fother  had 
found  his  future  bride.  Now  the  kng 
buried  mother,  whose  grave  was  in 
the   churchyard   and   met   her   eyes 
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eveiy  Sunday,  ai^)eared  to  her  in  her 
dreams  as  wearing  some  indistinct  sea 
«hape,  as  treadinglightly  on  the  waves 
and  beckoning  her  to  come  to  that  new 
and  delightfiH  region.  The  thoi]£;ht 
was  too  precious  to  be  spoken  of  to 
her  &ther,  and  the  girl  cherished  it 
till  she  half  persuaded  herself  that 
something  more  than  fancy  had  shaped 
the  image.  For  months  she  turned 
the  wish  over  and  over  till  it  grew  into 
a  project  The  notion  of  some  unac« 
countable  good  to  be  derived  from 
looking  on  the  sea — of  some  magical 
beauty  clothing  the  great  element — 
and  of  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  mcxnent  of  her  success  in  the  en- 
t^rise,  fastened  on  her  imagination 
with  no  less  stren^  than  would  on 
many  minds  the  nope  of  mounting 
from  earth  to  one  of  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies. The  plan  however  seemed  al- 
most impracticable,  Her'&therwas 
^  growing  dd,  a  little  peevish  at  any 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  more  and 
more  settled  in  his  daily  round  of  ha- 
bits. He  was  impatient  at  his  dau^ 
ter*s  absence,  except  when  he  visited 
his  fields  and  gave  dh^ections  to  his 
one  labourer,  a  l>UBine8s  which  seldom 
occupied  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time. 
The  old  man  was  kind  and  sagacious. 
His  slightest  peculiarities  were  dear 
to  her  and  no  image  she  Md  ever 
seen  with  her  bodily  eyes  was  to  her 

00  agreeable  as  that  of  the  grey-headed 
and  weather-beaten  &ce;  but  often 
wtiile  she  sat  beside  him  and  supplied 
his  little  wants,  or  answered  his  few 
and  simple  observations,  her  thou^ts 
would  wander  away  to  the  resUess 
beundless  sea  with  aU  its  shwes  and 
ships ;  and  the  little  world  around  her, 
for  which  alone  she  had  outwardly 
lived  and  which  akme  she  knew, 
flsemed  poor  and  sma^  compared  with 
the  dazzlinff  and  amazing  world  of 
which  she  Knew  nothing.  She  natu- 
rally avoided  to  express  her  feelings 
which  she  wa^  aware  were  stronger 
and  more  unusual  than  her  fether  or 
indeed  anv  of  her  acquaintance  could 
understand  or  would  approve.  But 
the  books  which  he  found  her  reading, 
and  the  questions  which  she  sometimes 
ventured  to  ask  as  to  the  seaport  town 
which  he  had  visited  in  his  earlier  life, 
in  part  betrayed  her.  One  day  dur- 
ing such  a  conversation  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  «<  Heaven  help  thee !  the 
•ea  seems  always  running  m  thy  head ! 

1  shouki  not  wonder  if  the  first^idle 


sailor  that  comes  wandering  here 
catches  thy  foolish  &ncy,  and  carries 
thee  off  irom  all  our  honest  countiy 
fellows.  But  take  care  Jene — they 
are  an  unsteady,  spendthrift,  drunken 
set  At  best,  their  trade  keeps  them 
many  a  long  month  in  every  vear 
away  bom  their  wives  and  cuuldren. 
Don't  maiTY  a  sailor,  Jane,  doD*t 
marry  a  sailor,  or  thy  old  fetther  wiD 
break  his  heart" 

This  advice  was  not  veiy  fikely  to 
clumffe  the  cuirent  of  Jane's  thoughts. 
Her  lonffing  to  look  upon  the  sea  grew 
rather  me  stronger ;  but  to  grai^  it 
was  not  easy.  The  sumnut  indeed 
of  thehifls  wmch  bounded  that  inland 
country  was  not  further  off  than  two 
hours'  walking ;  but  this  was  through 
unfrequented  paths  and  lonely  sheep- 
tracks  up  the  downs.  The  vilkge  lay 
on  no  Ime  oi  traffic  with  the  coast, 
and  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the 
shore  without  some  purpoee  erf  bua- 
ness  would  have  soundea  among  her 
nejjg^bours  like  setting  off  on  a  cru- 
sade or  a  pUgrimaffe.  She  riurank 
from  owning  1^  beloved  secret  even 
to  her  fetli^,  and  nothing  therefore 
remained  but  to  fdan  a  clandestine  ex- 
cursion. This  was  possible  only  at 
ni^t  A  ramble  of  tne  kind  however 
ma  'nothi^  very  alarming  for  a  coun- 
try girL  The  imaginative  apprehen- 
sions which  akne  presented  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  Jane  added  to  the 
charm,  by  enhancing  the  dignity  of 
her  enterorise.  Spirits  she  tbought 
must  neeois  be  peculiarly  her  attend- 
ants on  the  most  momentous  occasion 
of  her  whole  life,  which  had  now 
reached  the  mature  a|[e  of  eighteen. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  the  sum- 
mer sky  when  she  crept  throufffa  her 
ehamb«'.windew  and  sprang  lightiy 
on  the  ground.  Had  any  one  seen 
her,  it  must  have  seemed  frxnn  the 
excitement  of  her  look  and  manner 
under  the  homeliness  of  her  dark 
dress,  that  she  was  bent  on  a  different 
kind  oi  meeting  from  that  which  die 
really  meditated  She  traversed  the 
htUe  garden,  and  went  on  by  wdt 
known  paths  which  led  her  away  from 
the  village,  and  under  the  shade  of 
hedges  and  coppices.  Rapidly  and 
with  beating  heart  she  walked  throi^ 

r'etfields  of  com,  and  began  to  think 
t  she  was  now  escaping  all  danger 
of  interruption.  In  an  hour  she  reached 
the  less  cultivated  and  less  popukms 
tzact  that  divided  the  plain  from  die 
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Inland.  Bete  ebe  heard  firom  behind 
ber  the  church  clock  which  she  knew 
80  well,  striking  midnight  The  path 
was  no  longer  fomiliar  to  her,  but  she 
koewthe  &ectioQ  she  had  to  take, 
and  her  task  increas^  in  senousoeas 
and  interest  the  more  comjcdet^  she 
qipeared  engaged  in  it.  The  clowns 
arose  grim  and  grey  before  her,  and 
alter  ezpl(»ring  fw  a  few  minutes,  she 
strack  into  the  path  that  climbed  their 
aides,  and  felt  thatshe  had  entered  on 
a  new  workL  But  she  began  to  be  a 
little  &tigued,  and  momited  the  hiUs 
vith  less  quickness  than  she  crossed 
the  vall^.    Still  she  met  no  human 

».  The  moon  was  rising  above 
Bad  and  displayed  her  road,  and 
she  thouffht  that  she  perceived  the 
fresh  sea-breese  blowing  down  from 
the  heights  upon  her  race.  As  she 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  aerial 
nmumt,  which  she  had  so  often  looked 
at  ahnost  with  tears,  she  could  hardly 
believe  the  reality  <tf  ber  own  happi- 
neiB.  In  emite  of  her  weariness,  her 
heart  was  t>ome  up  with  wings.  She 
pauKd  lor  a  moment  a  few  yards  be- 
lowtbe  top  of  the  ascent,  and  then  ran 
headlong  on — and  stopped. 

There  lay  the  sea  beneath  her,  one 
sheet  of  indistinct  grey  and  moonshine, 
with  the  daik  land  running  off  on  either 
side.  In  the  obscurity  an  angelic  vi- 
aoD  moved  aloc^,  with  the  moon 
i^dng  on  its  white  face;  it  must  be 
-H»uld  it  be  ?— a  ship  I  She  felt  how 
deep  were  her  own  emotions  at  the 
aspect  of  immense  and  unknown  power^ 


though  she  could  not  have  exjdained 
the  cause.  The  excitement  of  her 
mind  did  not  £ul  after  its  first  rise,  but 
varied  and  prokHiged  itself  during  her 
minuter  examination  of  aU  that  lay 
before  her.  The  moonbeams  shifted 
slowly  as  the  luminary  jounieyed  on 
and  Bitooped  towaids  the  horizon. 
Here  and  there  the  stars  were  &intly 
reflected  in  the  gauze-veiled  mirror. 
The  ship  nassed  on  in  sQent  ghostli- 
ness,  and  disaiqie&red,  while  the  weak 
murmur  oitbe  waters  on  the  shore  be- 
neath came  to  her  as  if  whiroering  a 
secret  which  she  vainly  stramedher 
ear  to  catch.  She  stood  channed  to 
the  spot,  until  the  first  ghmses  of  the 
early  dawn  began  to  nmi^  with  the 
fleams  of  ni^t  And  now  she  drank 
m  with  a  mighty  insatiable  thirst  each 
moment  of  the  great  unfolding  vision. 
The  brightening  ck)uds— the  strength- 
ening breeze — 3ie  cold  sad  sparkling 
of  the  sea  under  the  eye  of  <my— 4he 
cdourin^  c^  the  landsJeape,  and  the 
starting  mto  dearoeas  oi  many  vessels 
— all  these  were  memorable  events  to 
Jane.  But  the  weariness  of  the  body 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  over-excited 
mind  compelled  her  to  rest,  and  by 
the  increasing  light  she  saw  a  few 
yards  beneath  hOT  a  smal}  hollow  in 
the  hill,  marked  by  an  old  thom-tree 
which  shaded  a  few  large  steles.  On 
one  of  them  she  sat  and  watched  the 
scene  before  her,  till  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  her  eyes  closed  against  the 
light,  and  her  head  drooped  sideways 
against  the  bank. 


Chapter  IL 


Jane  had  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
was  recalled  from  sleep  only  by  a 
voice  at  which  she  started,  and  the 
fint  object  that  caught  her  e^es  was 
a  young  man  who  stood  before  her 
wnh  tlie  broad  sunshkie  streammg 
like  a  gkiry  round  his  fiu)e,  and  with 
&  figure  so  graceful  and  an  attitude  of 
samrise  so  lively,  that  Jane  in  the 
Qpostof  her  fear  could  not  but  think 
him  the  most  beaitiifiil  object  she  had 
over  seen.  It  was  a  young  saikn^ 
who  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  enjoy  the 
air  while  chmbing  i^  the  steep  cUffi, 
tod  whose  exclamation  on  seong  the 
sleepmg  gnlhad  disturbed  the  draams 
<tf  her  native  viUage  and  her  cottage 
hearth.  ^^  ^^ 

»  No  <^fenee,  I  hepet  young  woman ; 
♦29 


but  I  could  not  hdp  calling  out  when  I 
found  vou  here,  where  I  expected  (wly 
the  old  thom-tree." 

««Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "it  is  my 
feult — that  is,  I  believe  I  have  been 
asleep,  and  it  is  very  wrong." 

<«Well,  I  do  not  see  much  harm, 
unless  you  had  fallen  asleep  wbeai  it 
was  your  watch  on  deck,  and  you're 
hardly  a  saitor  yet  But  if  I  may 
make  so  bold,  it  must  be  something 
out  of  the  way  that  brings  you  here 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning.  The 
sun  is  not  above  half  an  hour  iq>.  I 
have  been  this  way  pretty  well  at  aU 
hours,  and  I  never  found  any  one  here 
yet  but  an  dd  shepherd,  ai^  perhaps 
sometimee  of  an  evening  a  pair  of 
sweethearts;  and  yoaarenooe  of  the 
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neighbours — I  know  them  young  and   one  on  shore,  younger  and  prettier  than 


dd  for  three  miles  round.'* 

Then  came  the  explanation  of  Jane'd 
adventure ;  and  in  telling  it  slightly  as 
she  did,  there  was  to  her  own  feelings 
a  strain  of  extravagance  in  it,  which 
she  had   never  perceived  until  now, 


my  poor  mother,  who  may  remember 
me  when  I  am  ^away,  as  I  should  re- 
member her." 

If  Jane  had  been  a  lady  she  would 
hardly  have  answered,— ««  Well,  when 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  mostly  think  of 


when  she  was^  compelled  to  speak  oif  the  sea,  and  how  men  pass  their  Hves 


it  The  stranger  was  Aill  of  wonder, 
but  he  thought,  from  her  look  and 
manner,  she  must  be  telling  the  truth. 
His  determination  to  find  out  how  this 
was  gained  strength  perhaps  from 
his  sense  of  her  pmonai  charms ;  for 
the  rounded  active  figure  and  the  soft 
frtce,  with  her  bright  eyes,  and  long 
pale  hair  curling  fr^m  under  her  bon- 
net, were  not  \o8t  on  one  who  in  his 
voyages  had  seen  many  a  pretty 
maiden,  but  never  a  prettier  than  Jane 
Martin.  He  immediately  proooeed, 
as  he  had  no  business  tnat  could  not 
wait,  to  take  care  of  her  back  to  her 
fiaither's.  She  refused  with  a  deep 
blush  and  downcast  look  ;  and  wish- 
ing him  a  good  morning,  had  turned 
to  fifc,  but  her  steps  faltered  partly 
doubtless  from  fritigue.    In  a  moment 


upon  it,  and  what  sights  they  have  to 
look  at" 

•«  And  an  this  thousfa  yon  have  no 
friend  a  sailor — no  brother  or  cocnn,  or 
lad  that  you  used  to  play  with  wbea 
you  were  both  children  V* 

She  blushed,  and  said,  •<No— no 
one.  My  mother's  &ther  was  a  8a]k)r, 
and  I  have  read  of  many  more  in  books, 
but  I  never  saw  one  to  epetik  to 
before." 

•«And  have  you  never  thongfat  if 
you  would  Kke  to  have  a  friend  who 
had  made  many  a  voyage?  WoaU  it 
not  be  pleasant  to  be  al^  to  fiuicy  that 
one  you  knew  was  on  the  wide  wavei^ 
and  thinking  of  you  while  you  would  be 
remembering  him?— some  one  whose 
return  you  would  look  for,  and  who 
would  bring  you  new  stories  every  ti^ 


the  younff  sailor  was  at  her  side,  and  of  all  he  had  &llen  in  with,  and  perhaps 

insisted  £at  she  was  too  weak  to  re-  some  pretty  trifles,  and  gowns  uid  lace 

turn  without  his  help.    The  arrange-  from  foreign  parts  1" 

ment  was  soon  made;    and  at  four  It   was    with    a  low  deep  loorag 

o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pair  set  ofi*  voice  that  she  answered,—**  Oh,  uiat 

on  their  walk,  which  according  to  Jane's  would  be  too  much  happiness !"   Then 

design  ought  to  have  ended  about  the  phe  hung  her  head  and  hid  her  frice 

same  hour.  from  him,  but  leaned  the  more  cling- 

The  road  however  was  now  down  ingly  on  his  arm.    In  truth  she   was 

hiU.    She  had  succeeded  in  the  great*  almost  overpowered  by   &tigoe  and 


est  aim  she  had  ever  conceived,  and  her 
companion's  arm  was  of  much  as- 
sistance.   Jane  discovered  in  the  first 


want  of  sleep,  and  they  were  now  at 
last  within  a  stone's-throw  of  herftt- 
ther^  door.    She  turned  from  the  lane 


half-hour  of  their   acquaintance,  that  they  were  walking  in,  and  passed  over 

he  was  the  son  of  a  fisherman's  widow  a  stQe  into  one  of  ms  fiekls ;  and  when 

living  in  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  the  they  reached  the  orchard  behind  the 

clifl^    He  had  early  gone  to  sea,  and  cottage  she  begged  William  to  remain 

now  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,   had  at  its  littie  gate  while  she  went  for- 

risen  to  be  second  mate  of  a  merchant-  ward,  for  she  did   not  know  in  what 

manin  which  he  had  made  a  voyage  to  state  she  might  find  her  &ther  on  ae* 

the  Mediterranean.    He  had  been  on  count  of  her  absence.    He  remained 

returning  to  Enfi^d  on  a  visit  to  his  leaning  on  the  gate  for  a  few  seconds 

mother,  and  had  set  out  that  morning  till  startled   by  a   womanii   scream, 

to  walk  across  the  country  to  South-  when   he    hurried    in,   and    pudmv 


port,  where  he  hoped  again  to  obtain 
empkiyment,  and  perhaps  in  a  better 
situation  than  his  last  After  se- 
veral other  ({uestions  and  reives, 
•<  How,"  she  said,  "do  you  pass  the 


through  a  passage  which  contained 
three  or  four  persons,  all  in  confusion, 
he  found  himself  in  the  old  man's  bed- 
room. There  were  several  neighboon 
round  the  bed,  on  wluch  be  lay  appa- 


hours  when  there  is  nothing  to  be  done   rently  insensible,  and  Jane  stood  su^ 
intheship?"  '  porting  herself  by  one  of  the  bedposts, 

"I  read  or  sing,  or  think  of  my  and  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  &ce. 
friends  at  home ;  and  I  frmcy  that  William  went  to  her  side,  and  saw  the 
some  day  or  other  there  may  be  some  dosed  eyes  gradually  op^  and  the 
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fitther  began  to  see.  The  first  objeols 
be  beheJdwere  his  daughter,  and  the 
yoagag  man  standing  by  her  in  'his 
saik^s  dress.  He  looked  at  them 
loDg  and  sadly,  and  at  last  muttered, 
**  I  was  Sure  it  would  beea" 

Jane  now  begeed  that  she  might  be 
left  alone  with  her  &ther,  who  was 
uwd  to  her  attendance,  wad  specially 
lequeeted  WiDiam,  as  he  was  a  stran-' 
ger,  to  stay  in  the  outer-room  till  she 
codd  go  and  speak  to  him.  Reluc- 
tanthr,  and  shaking  their  heads,  the 
neighbours  went  away.  The  &ther 
was  still  very  feeble,  and  it  was  only 
titer  kmg  delay,  broken  by  floods  of 
tears  frtud  her,  that  she  could  com- 
nmnicate  to  him  the  story  of  her  own 
proceedings,  and  could  learn  what  he 
had  to  teU.  On  getting  up,  and  not 
findinfif  her  in  the  house,  he  had  hur- 
ried about  his  own  premises ;  and  still 
misBing  her,  had  alarmed  the  neiffb- 
boors  nearest  him,  and  sent  in  di^- 
ent  directioos  to  lock  for  her.  But  an 
two  or  three  of  the  messengers  re- 
turning without  any  tidings,  he  had 
feinted  away,  and  a  crowd  had  ga- 
thered roond  him,  as  he  lay  on  his 
bed,  the  mcHnent  hekre  Jane  arrived. 
In  an  hour  he  felt  sufficiently  strong 
to  rise ;  and  he  and  his  daughter  went 
to  rejoin  the  sailor,  and  dfered  him 
break&st,  of  which  they  partook  with 
him.  But  his  fresh  and  lively  iodk 
was  very  different  from  the  stem  sad- 
ness of  the  fether,  and  from  Jane's 
deep  and  confused  dejection.  He  was 
not,  however,  discouraged  from  speak- 
ioff,  nor  she  from  listening..  Even  the 
old  man  relaxed  into  dviSty  before  he 
took  his  leave. 

It  was  not  many  days  till  he  came 
again,  and  Jane  soon  learned  that  he 
had  pot  off  his  joum^  to  Southport 
Thenceferth  they^  met  frequently ;  and 
in  the  sununer  evenings  he  was  seen 
waUCiDg  about  the  quiet  country  lanes 
with  Jane  leaning  on  his  arm.  It  was, 
tiwrefore,  no  surprise  to  the  village, 
when  the  banns  were  read  in  9ie 
cfamvh  ior  the  manria^  <tf  Jane  Mar- 
tm  and  William  Dinrence.  With 
slow  gestures  and  thoughtful  e3res  her 
ftthm*  gave  her  to  her  husband.  They 
returned  to  live  with  him ;  and,  in  tl^ 
first  dlad  flush  oi  their  bve,  the  old 
man  died.  His  death  was  a  shock  to 
Jane,  but  not  a  lasting  grie£  She 
bved  William  too  fnlfy  and  entirely 
to  feel  any  gap  in  her  life  while  she 
possessed  him;  and  though  she  would 


have  been  ready  to  tnl  fer  her  fetber's 
camfoirU  had  he  lived,  his  death  was 
fer  from  overpowering  her.  Nay^— 
though  it  is  a  severe  truths-she  fe^ 
relieved  from  his  silent  forebodings, 
and  seemed  to  beknff  more  entirely  to 
William,  now  that  afi  other  claims  on 
her  had  ceased. 

Not  long  after  this  William's  mo- 
ther was  tuen  iD,  and  he  was  sent  for 
to  see  her.  She  died  before  his  re- 
turn, and  both  were  now  deprived  at 
all  they  had  much  loved  beyond  each 
other.  In  a  few  weeks  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  William  to  go  again  to  his 
former  home,  in  order  to  sell  the  fur- 
niture and  let  the  cottage^  and  Jane 
yropoeed  to  accompany  him.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  thouffht  of  affain  seeing 
the  place  where  mey  had  first  me^ 
and  of  knowing  more  femiliariy  that 
ocean  which  she  had  obtained  so  in- 
sufficient a  glimpse  o£  They  went 
thither,  and  t<x^  up  their  abode  in  the 
sea-side  cottage.  All  about  it  epcke 
of  maritime  occupatioD.  The  house 
was  partly  c(Histructed  of  wreck.  The 
pahng  around  the  puny  garden  was  Of 
the  broken  and  pitchy  boardiug  of 
boats,  and  the  shingie  lay  driven  in 
barren  heaps  against  it  Within  a 
stone's-throw  two  or  three  fishinff^ 
boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  bea<£, 
and  the  chiklren  of  the  fishers'  femi- 
lies  played  along  the  Bhore.  Within 
the  cottaee  there  was  mat  want  of 
many  of  Qie  inland  com&ts  Jane  had 
been  used  to,  but  there  were  a  lew  ar- 
ticles of  transmarine  curiosity,  brought 
home  bv  William,  such  as  uncut  ccval 
andpink  hearted  i^ells. 

Through  the  greater  part  <^  the  day 
the  husband  and  wife  were  busy  in 
their  household  affitirs,  examining  and 
arranging  their  new  possessions.  But 
in  the  evening  they  felt  themselves 
more  at  liberty,  and  they  strolled  to- 
gether along  the  shore.  Jane  knew 
not  what  it  was  that  attracted  her,  but 
she  had  an  obscure  notion  of  a  won- 
derfid  and  friendly  power  in  the  sea, 
as  if  its  movements  had  been  the  beat- 
ings of  a  mighty  paternal  breast  on 
which  she  oyuld  lay  her  head.  She 
walked  along  the  outermost  line  ot 
foam,  and  every  wave  that  broke  de- 
hl^ted,  her,  while  at  intervals  she 
turned  and  stood,  and  locked  ov^  the 
waters  with  vaffue  but  deep  emotion. 
A  child  who  has  been  gazing  at  a 
lovely  star  till  he  ahnost  fencies  it  is  his 
own,  would  not  be  more  gratified  by 
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aeeuig  it  euddenly  drop  from  the  skies 
into  £s  lap. 

.  *<  Jane,"  said  William,  «*  you  seem 
as  mtich  pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new 
toy;  yet  the  sea  is  not  to  be  joked 
witL  Thoqgh  there  is  only  a  little 
ripple  cm  it  now,  I  have  seen  a  swell 
that  frightened  the  best  seaman  on 
board;  and  many  a  hundred— ay, 
many  a  thousand  ships,  with  all  their 
crews,  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  smooth 
as  you  may  think  it  atop.  I  must  tell 
you  some  stooes  of  shmwrecks,  that 
you  may  not  faincy  it  all  plain  sailing, 
smd  may  be  williiu[  to  go  back  home, 
away  from  the  surt*' 

««Vou  need  not,"  said  Jane;  ««I 
beard  plenty  such  stories  from  my 
mother,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  one 
of  them.  Besides,  the  woman  with 
the  green  hair,  who  appeared  to  my 
grandfather,  is  dreadful  enough.*' 

"  The  woman  with  the  green  hair !" 
said  WiUiam  suddenly.  •'Who  saw 
thati  who  toldyouofitr 

''My  grand£aither  saw  it  twice,  and 
my  mother  told  me  of  it  He  used  to 
make  voya^  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, I  tmnk,  for  I  remember  my 
mother  showing  me  the  places  in  our 
old  map.  Once  he  had  not  long  left 
the  port,  somewhere  abroad,  when  the 
fog  be^fan  to  thicken  round  him,  and 
the  wmd,  at  the  same  time,  to  rise. 
The  sailors  wanted  him  to  turn  back, 
but  he  would  not,  for  he  was  a  very 
bold  and  obstinate  man.  The  weather 
grew  worse  and  worse ;  and  at  last, 
when  he  had  just  refused  the  advice  of 
all  on  board  to  go  back  into  harbour, 
he  saw  a  figure  rise  out  of  the  water 
on  the  side  nearest  the  wind,  and  float 
in  the  air  against  the  fog,  close  to  the 
mast  She  put  out  her  hands,  .as  if  to 
push  him  and  his  ship  back,  and  he 
noticed  her  so  well  that  he  could  de- 
scribe her  as  he  could  any  of  his 
friends.  She  was  young  and  hand- 
some, in  a  long  grey  dxiss,  with  pale 
gieen  hair  han^ng  down  over  her 
neck.  My  ffraiKJ&ther  would  not 
heed,  and  that  night  his  ship  was 
dashed  upon  the  shore,  and  he  lost 
eveiy  thing  he  had ;  all  lus  crew  were 
^wned,  and  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  beach  himself  almost  a  corpse," 

"Well,"  said  WiUiam,  "was  that 
alii  did  he  ever  see  her  again?" 

"  Yes.  For  some  years  alter  this 
he  made  successful  voyages,  and  he 
spoke  to  his  fiunily  c^the  sight  he  had 
seen  as  of  aomething  strange  and  re< 


mari[ahle,butnotasifit  had  been  of 
any  real  importance.  My  mother  had 
heard  him  Ascribe  the  figure  so  ofteo, 
that  she  «dd  she  felt  as  if  she  had  seen 
it  herselC  After  she  had  been  married 
for  some  months,  she  went  with  her 
husband  to  pay  her  father  a  visit,  be- 
fore she  should  sail  on  what  he  inU^ided 
should  be  his  last  voyage.  He  had 
laid  out  most  of  his  propeity  in  a  carso 
for  the  vessel,  and  expected  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  it  The 
evening  before  he  was  to  sail,  he  was 
returmng  from  the  harbour  to  the 
house  he  lived  in,  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
Southport  The  way  lay  along  the 
sea-side,  and  it  was  a  Mautifursum- 
mer  evening,  with  a  slight  sunny  mist 
spread  over  the  water.  After  he  had 
got  clear  of  the  town,  he  turned  roimd 
to  look  at  the  masts  of  his  shipi  which 
were  plain  enough  to  be  seei^  and  be 
noticed  an  odd  movement^  with  some 
faint  lines  in  the  sunshine,  above  the 
water.  It  grew  clearer  and  clearer, 
till  he  saw  Uiat  it  was  the  woman  with 
the  green  hair.  He  could  have  thought 
it  an  hour  since  he  last  saw  her,  so 
exactly  was  she  the  same,  except  that 
now  a  weak  yellow  brightness  firom 
the  sun  fell  over  her  grey  dress  and 
pale  green  hair.  She  waved  her  hand 
and  hcked  at  him,  so  that  he  under- 
stood well  enough  that  she  warned 
him  not  to  go  l^k  to  the  ship.  At 
first,  he  owned,  he  was  draidfaUy 
firightened,  but  as  she  did  not  cease 
her  warnings,  he  turned  his  head  frxxn 
her  and  proceeded  on  his  way.  He 
did  not  dare  to  look  back  again  tiU  he 
had  struck  into  a  path  that  led  down 
a  hollow,  so  that  the  sea  was  hidden 
from  him.  There  was  then  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  figure.  He  came 
home  much  chuiged  in  his  manner, 
and  his  &ce  and  voice  were  very  sad 
when  he  told  his  wife  and  daugfatn 
what  had  haroened  to  him.  But  he 
could  not  iSM  to  give  up  his  voyage ; 
and,  besides,  he  would  not  have  horne 
to  be  laughed  at  by  his  friends,  as  he 
must  have  been  had  he  staid  on  shore 
for  such  a  reason." 

"  And  what  came  of  itl" 

"  My  mother  never  saw  him  after 
the  next  morning,  when  he  went  to 
sea.  He  was  washed  overboard  and 
drowned  befiore  the  eyes  of  his  crew. 
I  was  bom  three  or  £rar  mcmths  after, 
and  my  mother  was  so  afi^ted  by  her 
loss,  and  by  the  story  of  the  green- 
haired  womaoi  that  aoe  thoiight  the 
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impressum  made  on  he:  had  given  me 
the  same  kind  of  features  and  lock  as 
those  of  the  appearance  described  by 
my  grand&ther.  1^  hair,  indeed,  has 
never  that  I  know  <Mbeen  green." 

William  was  long  silent,  and  at  last 
he  said,  «*Jane,I  musttdl  you  what 
I  am  thinking  df.  I  heeird  this  st<nry 
told  bjr  an  old  sailor  <tf  Southnort 
who  said  he  had  sailed  in  the  siiip, 
the  master  of  which  was  lost  as  you 
have  just  related,  though  I  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  your  grand&ther. — 
Bat  I  have  seen  the  green-haired  wo- 
iDan  twice  mysel£  I  was  in  the  Med- 
iteranean,  and  was  the  mate  keep- 
ing watch  on  deck.  The  ni^rht  was 
CMidy,  but  every  now  and  Sien  we 
had  a  good  ^mxgee  of  moonahina — 
The  moQo  however  was  hidden  when 
I  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the 
larboard  bow,  and  I  saw,  right  abreast 
of  the  foremast*  hanging  against  the 
clouds,  the  soit  of  figure  jou  spoke  oi, 
with  her  green  hair  &]hng  about  her. 
Her  body  and  dress  seemed  much  the 
cokur  of  the  clouds  behind,  so  that  I 
could  not  make  out  her  shape,  but 
jvt  then  a  flash  of  moonshme  came, 
and  I  saw  her  as  plain  as  I  see  you. — 
She  seemed,  as  you  said  to  be  signing 
to  QB  to  change  our  coarse.  I  caD^ 
<ne  of  the  seamen  to  try  if  he  could 
notice  any  thing  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  saw  her,  but  at  the  moment 
of  his  turning  his  head  she  disappear- 
ed I  tried  to  think  no  more  of  it, 
tod  an  hour  after  a  Greek  pirate 
came  up  and  boarded  us  with  a  dozen 
men;  we  had  to  fight  for  it  hand  to 
ittnd,  and  lost  three  lives  before  we 
9ot  rid  of  the  scoundrels,  and  1  got 
t  wound  in  my  shoulder  that  I  roel 
even  yet  Now  it  is  strange  tiiat  the 
course  the  figure  signed  to  us  to  steer, 
M  we  found  the  next  day,  would  have 
taken  us  clear  away  from  the  pirate 
into  the  midst  of  ^e  British  squadnm 
of  men-of-war.  But  there  is  some- 
thing more  curious  than  this.  You 
ny  your  mother  thought  you  had 
bkken  after  the  build  of  the  figure  from 
her  hearing  it  Bpcken  of  by  her  hther ; 
w  when  I  saw  you  the  first  trnie 
that  morning  up  yooder  at  the  lover's 


seat,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me  was 
— Well  that  giri  is  the  likest  I  ever  saw 
to  the  green-haired  woman.  Your 
hair  even  had  a  little  greenish  look, 
tiiough  that  perhaps  was  from  the 
shade  of  the  da  thorn-tree  above  you. 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  get  it 
out  of  my  head  that  you  and  she  are 
somehow  sisters,  though  I  never  saw 
two  sisters  so  much  al&e. 

Jane  laughed,  not  very  heartfly,  and 
owned  it  was  stranse  that  he  as  well  as 
her  mother  should  have  noticed  the 
likeness.  **  But  you  spd^e,"  she  said, 
M  of  seeing  this  figure  twice.  How  did 
it  happen  the  secoid  time  V* 

<«0h!  that  was  much  less  remark- 
able. My  old  captain  made  my  for- 
tune by  promoting  me  to  be  a  mate, 
and  getdng  me  some  education.  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  the  ship,  and  as 
he  was  walking  home  from  the  town, 
I  went  half-a-mile  or  so  with  him  to 
bid  biwi  good  by ;  I  was  thanking  him 
for  his  kbdness,  when  he  said  he 
wanted  no  thanks,  but  he  would  be 
glad  if  I  would  promise  him  (me  thingt 
and  this  was,  that  if  ever  by  any 
chance  he  went  to  sea  again,  I  woufi 
sail  with  him.  I  was  looking  up  in 
hk  frtce,  and  was  saying.  Yes ;  when  I 
saw  over  his  shoulder,  above  a  clump 
^trees  on  the  top  of  the  down  where 
it  looks  along  tiie  sea  the  same  figure 
d  the  green-haired  woman.  It  waa 
bright  sunshine,  and  I  saw  her  quite 
plamly.  She  was  fix>wning  and  mak- 
ing signs  to  me  as  if  to  prevent  me 
fr^  promising ;  but  I  was  not  to  be 
stopped  so  ei^ily,  and  I  gave  die  old 
man  my  word  I  would  go  with  bim 
immediately  on  his  letting  me  know, 
unless  I  should  have  taken  a  berth  in 
anoth^ship  beforehand.'' 

<<  And  would  you  go  now,  that  yoo 
are  married  V* 

•*To  be  sure  I  would — I  must- 
Why,  what  harm  should  happen  to 
you  when  I  am  away  ?  And  we  should 
be  an  the  better  pleased  with  each 
other  on  my  return  after  a  four  or  five 
months  voyage.  But  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  chance  of  it,  fiv  the  old 
man  has  made  his  fortune  and  is  not 
likely  to  spend  it" 


ChaptebIIL 

The  husband  and  wife  returned  in  with  them  until  their  son  was  bom.^ 
}  few  days  from  the  sea-coast  to  their  Young  Richard,  for  so  he  was  named 
uuand  too,  and  time  passed  on  quietly  after  his  maternal  grand&ther,  was  a 
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newhq^mess  to  both  thepareiit& — 
William  too  liad  grown  tolerably  &- 
miliar  with  niral  occupations,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  cultivation  of  his  land. 
It  was  now  again  midwimmer,  and  the 
village  with  its  fields  and  trees  looked 
as  beautiful  as  when  Jane  set  out  on 
her  first  expedition  to  the  sea.  But 
how  different  were  now  her  feelings  !— 
Is  seemed  to  her  as  if  in  some  myste- 
rious way  she  had  in  William  mar- 
ried the  sea  it0el(  and  her  restless  lan^ 
cies  were  all  quieted.  But  this  calm 
was  not  to  last  It  was  a  bright  July 
eveninff,  and  William  had  come  in 
from  the  fields,  and  was  sitdnff  down 
to  his  meal  with  his  wife,  who  was 
preparing  the  table,  white  he  danced 
the  child  upon  his  knee,  when  the 
postman  came  to  the  door  with  a 
letter,  which  fixxn  the  rarity  of  the 
occurrence  startled  them  as  if  it  had 
been  a  gunshot  fired  it  into  the  room. 
The  fether  tamed  pale  when  he 
saw  the  handwriting,  and  laid  the 
child  on  the  floor.  It  was  as  he 
expected  a  letter  from  his  old  cap- 
tarn,  saying  that  he  had  lost  his  for- 
tone  by  an  unsuccessful  speculatioB, 
and  was  now  about  to  embark  again 
on  a  voyage  to  Brazil,  in  which  he 
claimed  William's  promised  help  as 
chief  mate  of  the  shq^  He  saw  at 
ooce  that  he  must  ga  Jane  spent  the 
evening  and  most  <n  the  niff ht  m  weep- 
ing:  while  he  endeavoured  to  explam 
to  ner  his  wishes  as  to  her  mooe  of 
life  in  his  absence,  and  the  measures 
she  should  take  for  the  management 
of  the  isuxLt  which  with  her  active 
rural  habits  did  not  paromaae  to  be  a  very 
difficult  business.  The  next  morning 
at  day-break,  he  started  from  Meadham 
on  \m  way  to  Southport,  and  Jane  and 
her  child  were  left  to  cheer  each  other 
«8  they  might. 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  on, 
aad  with  the  spring  she  had  the  hope 
of  again  seeing  her  husband.  But 
not  so  was  it  to  be.  The  ffpring 
brightened  inta  summer,  but  Wuliajn 
came  not  with  the  leaves  and  crtpsw — 
ThB  smnmer  advanced  to  maturity 
but  the  husband  of  Jane  did  not  come 
to  reap  his  harvest  She  could  no 
lai^rer  endure  the  sight  of  Meadham, 
and  as  the  sea-side  cottage  was  now 
again  untenanted,  she  resolved  to 
remove  thither,  as  if  in  being  nearer 
the  sea"  she  should  be  nearer  to  Will- 
iam. She  intrusted  her  ferm  to  a 
labourer  on  whom  she  could  id^,  and 


went  with  her  child  to  live  xspcsi  the 
strange  and  inhospitable  shore.  For 
some  weeks  she  would  spend  hours  in 
looking  over  the  sea  and  watchii^ 
every  vessel ;  but  she  grew  weary  of 
this  habit,  and  devoted  herself  to  her 
son.  He  was  growing  into  a  vigorous 
and  lively  child,  and  his  likeness  to 
his  &ther  perpetually  reminded  her  cf 
the  husband  she  haid  lost  Her  ta& 
with  the  boy  related  almost  eotirelr 
to  the  life  and  exploits  of  seamen,  and 
she  seemed  to  devote  him  fi-om  his 
in&ncy  to  the  task  of  one  day  follow- 
ing and  recovering  his  parent  No- 
thmg  ^ve  her  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
see  lum  minffte  with  the  fidiermen 
and  their  children,  and  so  partfy  pre- 
pare himself  for  his  fiiture  hfe.  Once 
mdeed  she  returned  to  Meadham  for 
a  few  days,  in  order  to  arrange  the 
afl^rs  of  the  form,  and  took  Rkhard 
with  her.  But  the  delight  with  which 
he  beheld  the  inland  <»]ltivation,  the 
larpre  trees,  the  green  and  yeDow 
fiefis,  and  the  comparative  comfort 
and  spaciousness  of  the  feim4iouBe,  so 
alarmed  his  motherr  that  die  never  let 
him  return  there  for  more  than  a  few 
hours.  Gradually  he  came  to  oon- 
sider  the  sea  as  his  inevitabte  destina- 
tion, and  to  share  in  her  siqieistition 
that|if  he  but  sailed  on  a  dnstaat 
voyage,  he  could  not  foil  to  find  his 
fether.  He  was  about  ei^it  years 
old  when  he  begsed  to  be  ulowed  to 
accompany  on6  of  the  fisherman  in  bis 
voyage  to  Southport,  where  was  the 
market  for  his  nsh,  and  back  to  the 
fishinff  villajfe— an  expedition  whicb 
would  last  m  all  probabihty  only  a 
day.  He  departed  in  aU  the  joyous- 
ness  of  chfldhood,  and  his  mother  who 
had  clothed  him  in  a  new  drees  like 
that  of  a  full-0rown  seaman  and  not 
like  that  of  a  fisherman,  saw  tiie  host 
set  sail  with  her  son  on  board,  as  ha^ 
pily  as  if  he  had  been  going  to  ms 
wedding.  But  white  her  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  it,  and  before  it  had 
gained  twen^  yards  firom  the  beach, 
she  discovereo,  sittin|[  beside  ^  masC 
and  as  it  were  pushmg  the  child  to- 
wards the  land,  the  grey  fi^^ure  of  a 
woman  with  long  green  hair.  She 
could  not  be  mist^^en;  it  was  die- 
tinctty  visible  against  the  dark  red 
sail;  Jane  sack  back  on  the  shingle, 
pointing  towards  it  with  her  oot^ 
stretched  hand.  After  a  long  delay, 
she  foimd  strength  to  regain  her  home* 
and  spent  the  whole  day  at  the  win- 
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dofw  which  overioc^ed .  the  sea,  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  head- 
land  rouDd  which  the  fishing-boat 
would  first  c<Hne  in  si^t  It  was  a 
dear  and  glowing  evening  close  upon 
sQDset,  when  the  dark  sau  crept  into 
▼iew,  and  looked  a  spot  of  blood  in 
the  bright  and  glassy  expanse  lighted 
iq>  by  Uie  son,  now  setting  behiira  the 
down  fixxn  which  Jane  bad  first  be- 
hdd  the  sea.  She  now  watched  the 
boat  that  bore  her  only  child— ^she 
faanfiy  observed  any  of  the  other  sails 
that  ghded  over  tfaie  waters,  most  of 
them  at  a  greater  distance  than  the 
one  she  eyed  so  fixedly.  Among 
these  was  a  square  rigged  vessel  com- 
m^  from  the  north  mto  the  bay, 
with  coals  for  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation,, and  pressing  on,  anxious  to 
save  the  tide  for  imloading,  so  as  to 
leave  the  unprotected  beach  on  the 
tcAowing  mommg.  Jane  knew  no- 
thing of  this,  but  as  she  continued  to 
observe  the  boat  while  it  drew  on, 
and  the  ship  advanced  in  a  converging 
Hne.  and  wAh  were  hardly  now  more 
than  a  mile  away  from  her,  by  some 
mismanagement  on  both  sides,  the 
boat  was  run  down.  It  upset  on  the 
instant,  and  Jane  could  distinguish 
Qoe  of  the  two  men  who  were  m  it 
clinging  to  a  rope  flung  from  the 
shqx  What  became  of  the  other  lives 
she  codd  not  see.  But  for  her  the 
event  was  oiough.  Connected  with 
her  husband's  history,  and  the  appear- 
ance in  the  morning,  the  accident  spoke 
nbinly  to  her  mmd.  After  the  first 
honor,  she  sat  motionleas  with  stifi^ 
ened  eyes,  till  the  ship  took  the  ground, 
idien  pohaps  With  some  miserable 
revival  of  hope,  she  ran  out  of  the 
house  towards  it  The  first  person 
die  met  was  the  rescued  fisherman, 
who  shock  his  head  and  dreamed  ins 
hand  before  she  reached  him.  She  sat 
down  on  the  beach,  Oooged  her  fore- 
head on  her  knees,  and  asked  him  no 
questions.  Beforeanhoor  some  ofthe 
neighbouring  women  had  gathered 
roimd  her.  At  last  one  of  t^m  ven- 
tured to  address  her,  and  taking  cou- 
rage firom  her  sflence,  lifted  her  up  in 
her  arms;  she  made  no  resistance, 
but  walked  quickly  to  her  home.  Only 
on  their  attemptb^  to  lay  her  on  the 
bed  she  turned  fi^t^ly  away,  and  sat 
down  at  the  window  from  which  she 
had  witnessed  the  destructiai  of  the 
boat 
The  women  foimd  they  could  make 


no  change  in  her  determination,  for 
she  only  answered  them  by  requests 
that  they  would  leave  her  to  herself 
—They  at  last  complied,  and  she  re- 
mained alone  at  her  open  lattice  in  the 
deepening  twilijg^t  Through  it  was 
to  be  seen  the  hne  of  coast  to  the  right, 
with  the  black  ship  fyhig  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mOe  from  her,  beset  with  men  uid 
waggons  engaged  in  unloading  the 
coaI&  The  shore  beyond  stretched 
awav  m  a  dark  line  terminated  by  the 
headland,  round  which  she  had  seen 
the  boat  disappear  in  the  morning,  and 

r'n  return  scarcdy  two  hours  ago ; 
fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  waterbe- 
tween  this  promontory  and  her,  and 
saw  them  mr  in  the  night  gradual^ 
brighten  beneath  the  moon.  It  was 
aft^  midni^t  when  she  discerned,  in 
this  trembhng  radiance,  a  hazy  speck 
hovering  above  the  waves ;  {md  as  she 
gazed  more  earnestly,  it  became  the 
woman  with  the  preter-human  hair, 
who  was  agam  distmctly  marked,  and 
looking  moumfiiDy  at  her.  A  dark 
mass  seemed  rolling  before  her  in  the 
water,  and  as  she  uid  it  drew  dose  to 
the  shore,  the  expression  of  the  sea- 
woman's  fistce  became  so  piteous,  that 
Jane  got  up  and  went  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  where  driven  at  that  instant 
on  the  shmgle  lay  the  body  of  her  son. 
She  lifted  it  from  the  waves,  and  sat 
down  on  the  beach  with  the  cold  and 
heavy  corpse  upon  her  knees :  it  was 
dressed  in  the  new  blue  clothes  which 
she  had  made  for  him  with  so  much 
pleasure  after  the  model  of  those  wom 
oy  his  &ther.  The  water  from  them 
covered  her  with  moisture,  over  which 
at  last  the  warm  tears  fen  down,  whfle 
she  felt  the  dead  imresistmg  Hmbe, 
and  looked  cm  the  pale  fece  am  staring 
eyes.  The  dark  brown  hair  indera 
soil  huDg  about  the  forehead,  dripping 
with  the  brine,  and  showing  none  5 
the  curls  which  she  had  so  often  haiu 
died.  An  ek«  seemed  changed,  but 
bj  long  gazing  she  could  stiS  recog- 
nise, in  the  moonshine,  the  feir  bqyisn 
features  and  hps  that  never  more  would 
smile  on  her.  She  could  not  bear  the 
homy  stare  of  the  ejee,  and  she  gently 
closed  the  lids  before  she  lift^  the 
body,  and  walked  with  it  to  her  home. 
W£^n  there,  she  called  for  no  hdp  of 
her  neighbours,  but  laid  it  on  the  httle 
grasB-p&t,  while  she  went  and  struck 
a  light  She  again  lifted  the  burthen 
ancTlaid  it  on  herownhed,  in  which 
her  boy  had  always  slept    She  took 
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off  the  clotheg,  washed  awa^  the  sand 
and  ^t,  stretched  him  as  if  m  sleep 
where  he  had  heen  used  to  lie,  and 
then  threw  herself  beside  the  senseless 
clay,  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom. — 
Passionate  ffrie^  and  floods  of  tears  fol- 
lowed, and  men  again  she  lay  exhausted 
and  helpless,  till  her  returning  strength 
broke  out  anew  in  bursts  of  misery ;  at 
last  she  was  motionless  as  the  oHpse 
itself  and  ahnoet.equally  lifeless.  And 
while  in  this  state,  with  her  moveless 
arms  hanging  round  the  body,  a  stran- 
ger, in  the  fist  grey  of  the  dawn,  en- 
tered the  house,  the  door  of  which  was 
un&stened,  and  saw  by  the  sickly  ez- 
pirmff  light  the  spectacle  of  the  mother 
and  her  dead  child.  At  first  he  started 
and  shuddered,  but  soon  befl;an  to  gaze 
steadily  on  the  pair,  till  gauering  con- 
viction,  he  exdamied,  «<^Lne,  Jane,  can 
this  be  you  1" 

She  raised  herself  slowly 'and  silently 
in  the  bed  from  beside  her  child,  and 
looked  at  the  speaker.  A  minute  pass- 
ed before  she  cried  aloud,  **•  WilUam,  I 
have  killed  our  boy.*'  It  was  indeed 
William,  returned  a  broken  and  hag- 
gard  man.    They  spent  the  Avowing 


hoDTB  in  such  melanchohr  talk  as  be- 
came their  condition.  Jane  learned 
that  her  husband's  vessel  had  b^n 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South  Ame- 
rica ;  that  he  and  one  or  two  oUien 
had  escaped,  but  had  been  long  detain- 
ed in  the  interior,  partly  by  the  whiteB, 
partly  among  the  Indians;  had  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reach 
Europe,  and  only  now,  after  ei^fat  yeasB' 
absence,  had  arrived  in  Rngfann  in  a 
vessel  from  Monte  Videa  He  had  land- 
ed at  Southport,  and  hastened  to  the 
fishing  village,  which  was  hardiv  out  of 
his  road  to  Meadham,  and  musre  be 
expected  to  hear  some  intelligence  of 
his  wife  and  child. 

The  corpse  was  borne  in  its  coffin 
on  the  shoulderB  of  the  fishermoi  akitf 
the  path  to  Meadham.  for  the  carUroed 
went  many  miles  round.  WiSiam  and 
Jane  walked  together  behind  the  bear- 
ers up  the  down,  and  past  the  lover's 
seat  where  thev  had  first  met,  and  akn^ 
the  whole  track  on  which  tittt  summer 
morning  she  had  been  supported  by  Us 
arm  while  returning  to  her  Other's 
house.  His  hair  was  now  gray,  but 
here  was  white  as  snow. 
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WmO-SADICAL     CORBTJFTION. 

"  In  closing  this  article,  on  the  Influence  of  the  Crown,  it  ought  not  to  be  omit- 
ted that  when  we  say  the  inflaence  of  the  Crown  is  increased,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  influence  of  the  King  is  equally  augmented  ;  indeed,  it  may  be 
directly  the  reverse.  A  minister,  especially  if  he  has  been  long  in  office,  may 
hare  so  engaged  and  corrupted  the  great  proprietors  of  boroughs ;  may  have 
so  distributed  nonours,  and  ribands,  and  offices;  may  have  so  obliged  the  prin- 
cipal Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  providing  for  their  principal 
friends  and  relations  in  the  customs,  the  Excise,  or  the  Colonies ;  may  have  so 
fettered  every  public  man  of  weight  and  influence  by  the  ties  of  private  interest, 
that  at  last  they  shall  be  enabled  to  say  to  their  Sovereign,  'however pernicious 
onr  measures  may  be,  and  however  unpopular  our  persons,  you  must  maintain 
as  in  power,  for  we  alone  can  command  a  majority  m  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  our  conduct  and  our  acts  are  offensive  to  the  country,  and  disgusting  to 
your  Majesty.'  "—Lord  John  Russell's  Essay  on  the  EngUsh  Government  and 
ConsUPiUion,     London:  1823.    Page  427. 

marvel  to  find  that  the  men  who  now 
rule  this  country  are  quite  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  consistency,  and  quite  de- 
prived ot  all  power  of  recoHecting 
their  past  (pinions  and  proceedings. 
For  instance,  if  hoird  Althorp  comd 
thus  iactiously  act,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  extravagant 
Whigs  of  1806  became  a  dozen  years 
afterwards  when  the  loaves  and  hahea 
were  in  other  hands,  great  sticklers 
for  economy;  nor  can  we  wonder  if 
again  these  rigid  economists  of  twenty 
years  back  mive  now  become  the  au- 
thors of  corruption,  and  the  humble 
imitatcnrs  of  Walpole's  extensive  pro- 
fligacy. But  if  at  these  things'  there 
be  little  cause  to  marvel,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  Conservatives  have 
some  right  to  complain  of  them,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  all  the  odium 
heaped  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Grovemment  during  the  reform  mania, 
was  nothin^f  but  the  efl^ts  of  the  art- 
ful hypocrisy  of  designing  men  pre- 
tending to*  a  purity  they  never  intend- 
ed to  practise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  people  now  know  how  complete 
the  ddusion  was  under  which  they 
then  acted.  It  is  high  time  that  ho- 
nest men  should  acknowledge  that  the 
Reform  BiH  was  intended  for  nothing 
but  securing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Whig  orligarchy ;  and "  that  all  the 
clamour  about  Tory  corruption  was 
designed  for  nothing  but  to  blind  the 
peo^e,  whole  the  hungry  tribe  of 
Wing-Radicals  fattened  on  the  hard- 
won  money  of  the  poor.  If  however 
this  acknowledgment  be  still  withheld, 
we  will  underteke  to  extort  it  from 
every  man  who  seeks  only  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  truth  ;  we  undertake 
to  prove  that  under  the  Whigs  ainee 


A  msTOBT  <rf  the  Whig  party  since 
the  fetmous  coaliticm  between  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lcsrd  North,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  amusing  productions  in  the  whole 
catak^gue  oi  English  political  narra- 
tives. In  davs  oFyore  when  Mr.  Pitt, 
long  hekfre  the  conmiencement  of  the 
Fr^ich  war,  endeavoured  to  increase 
the  trade  with  France,  how  loudly  did 
Mr.  Fox  declare  that  country  «<the 
natural  enemy"  of  England!  When 
Mr.  Pitt  went  on  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  of  economical  refoj-m,  how 
boldly  did  the  Whigs  attack  him, 
and  how  mournfully  they  lamented  the 
sad  decay  of  Mmisterial  patronage, 
and  the  aboHtion  of  private  jobbing  in 
the  public  loans  !  When  Mr.  Pitt  was 
in  his  eariy  days  a  reformer,  Mr.  Fox, 
Lotd  Rockingham,  Mr.  Burke,  and 
many  more  openly  stood  up  not  onlv 
agamst  ^  the  bill  and  the  wbde  bill," 
b%  even  against  the  dightest  amend- 
ment of  me  representative  system. 
More  recently  the  W^  friends  of 
liberty  hailed  joyfully  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon,  andf  ridiculed  the  absurb 
attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  emancipate  demded  Spain  ;  and 
more  latelv  still  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lofd  Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Qlenelg,  and  a  majority  of  the 
rest  of  the  present  Cabinet  denounced 
nearly  every  single  measure — ^whether 
of  church  spohation  or  Irish  ^  justice  " 
— which  they  have  subsequenthr  been 
the  mstruments  of  canying  through 
Parliament.  Honest  Lcvd  Althorp 
otice  candidly  avowed,  when  pressed 
to  repeal  the  house  and  window  taxes, 
that  ne  could  not  do  so  as  a  Minister, 
though  for  party  purposes  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  eSect  that  object  ^v^ule 
in  oppositioQ.      We  need  not  then 
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18d0>  patronage  has  been  more  in- 
creased  and  more  scandalously  abused, 
and  that  the  public  money  bas  been 
more  lavidbly  and  suspiciously  squan- 
dered, than  at  any  period  durinfif  the 
past  fifty  years.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  commence  a  crasade,  like  the 
Radicals,  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  or  to  picture  in  exaggerated 
cdouisthe  influence  and  corruptioQs 
of  the  Court  We  leave  those  themes 
to  others,  confining  ounelves  to  the 
point  contained  in  our  extract  from 
Lord  John  Russell's  book — namely, 
the  aggrandisement  of  Ministerial 
power  as  distinguished  from  or  per- 
naps  opposed  to  the  just  authority 
and  induence  of  the  Sovereign,  it 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that 
the  Whigs  have  struggled  for  an  m- 
jperium in  imperio^  anothat  they  have 
recently,  as  oitimes  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  endeavoured  to  close  round 
the  monarch  on  every  side,  so  that  nei- 
ther the  wishes  of  the  people  nor  the 
advice  of  the  ablest  statesmen  can  ^nd 
access  or  acceptance.  Lord  Chatham 
first  struck  down  this  ^preat  conspiracy, 
and  trampled  on  the  Newcastles  and 
the  other  ^  great  Whig  families  "  then 
dominant  in  the  country.  His  illus- 
trious son  struck  the  second  blow  after 
the  notorious  India  bill ;  and  firom  that 
time  till  1830  the  Whig  party  Ian- 
ffuished  in  distress,  and  wasaippled  by 
Uie  lasting  operation  of  merited  popu- 
lar distrust  But  took  1830  till  the 
present  time,  no  effiirt  or  no  eneray 
had  been  spared  to  consolidate  the 
&ctk)n*s  strenjg^ ;  no  exertion  or  dis- 
play of  ingenmty  has  been  wanting ; 
no  scruples  have  stood  in  the  way. 
In  1834  so  much  success  had  attended 
this  system,  that  when  the  late  king 
dismissed  the  first  Melbourne  Ministry, 
the  Whigs  resolved  csi  revmge^  andde« 
termined  to  fimre  themselves  back  into 
his  Council  This  also  will  be  no  mat. 
ter  of  surprise  when  we  have  accom- 
plished the  [Kxx)f  we  have  taken  of  the 
au^ented  corruption  of  the  present 
Mmisters. 

In  1822  Lord  Brougham  brought 
fiNTward  in  the  House  S[  Commons  a 
resdution  to  the  following  efieot  :^* 
«•  That  the  influence  now  possessed  by 
the  Crown  is  unnecessary  for  main- 
taining its  constitutional  perogatives, 
destructive  of  the  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  inconsistent  vdth  the 
well  government  oi  the  realm."  It 
was  aUegecl,  in  support  of  this  resohi- 


tion,  that  there  were  then  87  place- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons,  out  in 
order  to  make  up  that  number  there 
were  included  all  the  King's  Sergeants 
and  Kii^s  Counsel,  and  others  hold- 
ing honorary  offices  on  both  sides  of 
the  House;  so  that  in  &c4,  the  real 
number  of  placemen  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  the  inflAence  of  the 
crown  or  in  receipt  of  pay  was  re- 
duced to  47.  Now,  without  fuitiier 
preface,  we  will  enumerate  the  per- 
sons in  the  House  of  C<nnmons---the 
reformed  House  of  Commons — ^who 
aro  similarly  situated  at  present,  men- 
tioning only  those  in  the  actual  receipt 
of  salaries,  and  under  the  direct  inmi. 
ence  and  command  of  the  Administra- 
tion:— 

Sir  Charles  Adam,  Lord  of  the  Admi> 

ralty. 
Sir  George  Anson,  Siffveyor-General 

of  the  Ordnance. 
Colonel  AnscHi,  Storekeeper  of  the 

Ordnance. 
Nicholas    Ball,    Attomey-General   of 

Ireland. 
Francis  F.   Baring,  Secretary  to  the 

G.  C.  Berkeley,  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 

ty. 
Charles  Buller,  Member  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's Canada  CouDciL 
G.  S.  Byng,  Comptroller  of  the  House- 

hold. 
Sir  John  Canqibdl,   Attomey-Gene> 

raL 
W.  F.  Cowper,  Secretary  of  Lord  Md- 

boume. 
William  Cuny,   Prime    Sergeant  of 

Ireland. 
Lord  Dahneny,  Lord  of  the  Admiral- 
ty. 
T.   S.  Doncombe,  attached   to  Lori 

Durham's  Mission. 
Edward  EUice,  jua.  Secretary  to  Lord 

Durham. 
Cutlar  Ferguson,  Judge-Advocate  Ge> 

neraL 
Robert  Gordon,  Secretary  to  Board  of 

Control 
Sir  Geoive  Grey,  Under  Secretary  to 

the  Colonial  Department 
Sir  John  HobhouBe,iPreBidait  of  Board 

of  Control. 
Edward    Horsman,   Scotch    Church 

Commissioner. 
Lord  Howick,  Secretary  at  War. 
H.  Labouchere,  Master  of  the  Mii^ 
James  Loch,  Arbitrator  for  Govem- 

ment  under  the  Bajlway  BilL 
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Dr  Lodungtoiit  Judge  in  Ecdesiastical 
Courts. 

Fbx  Mank,  Under  Secretaiy  for  Home 
Department. 

Jjosd  Morpetby  Seci^Btary  for  Ireland. 

J.  A.  Mmray,  Lord  Advixsate. 

&.  Lynch,  Mat^xir  in  Chancery. 

M.  O'P^iTaHliord  of  the  Treaanry. 

Lord  A.  Paget,  Equenj  to  the  Queen. 

Lord  Pabncmtoo,  Foreign  Secretaiy. 

John  Parker,  Lcfd  of  Sie  Treasury. 

Sir  H.  PameD,  Paymaster-General. 

Captain  Pechell,  Equerry  to  the 
Queen. 

I^pring  Rke,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Henrv  Rich,  Equerry  to  the  Queen. 

Sir  Robert  Rolfo,  Sc4icitor-QeneraL 

Lord  John  Rassdl,  Secretaiy  for  Home 
Department. 

Lotd  Seymour,  Lord  of  the  Treasu- 

Ricnard  Shiel,  Cbmmiswoner  of  Green- 
wich Hospital 

Hon.  R.  J.  Smith,  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Robert  Vernon  Smith,  Secretaiy  to 
the  Board  of  Control 

Edward  John  Stanley,  Secretaiy  of 
the  IVeasiflry. 

Doctor  Stock,  Judge  of  Ixmh  Admiral- 
Vf  Court. 

J.  C.  F.  Strangways,  Under  Secretary 
of  Foreign  De|nrtment. 

Robert  Steuart,  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Earl  of  Surrey,  Treasurerof  the  House- 
bold. 

C.  P.  Thompson,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Sff  E.  Troubridge,  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
raky. 

Sir  Richard  H.  Vivian,  Master-Gene- 
ral  of  the  Ordnance. 

Major  Vivian,  Aide-de-camp  to  Ditto. 

Charles  Wood,  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
unralty. 

Here  then  are  fifty,  excluBive  of  mi- 
nor comnnssionerB,  as  Mr.  Wrigfatson, 
Mr.  Duckworth,  Mr.  Maule,  &c.;  and 
of  peTS(»»  who  have  held  oflSces,  as 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Sir  Chsurles 
Giey,  Ac,  though  at  present  unem- 
l^ed.  But  stSl  these  are  by  no 
means  all  who  have  felt  the  benefit  of 
Govcmmeiit  patronage  in  these  days 
of  purity  and  reform ;  and  therefore 
we  wiU  proceed  to  name  a  few  more 
who  have  sdid  reasons  for  voting 
black  white  to  keep  Whig-Radicals  in 
office.    The  foDowing  members  have 


been  sheeted  for  honourable  notice  in 
the  difierent  modes  we  have  mention- 
ed:— 

R  M.  Bellew,  created  a  Barmet. 

E.  6.  Bulwer,  ditto. 

J.  R.  Camac,  ditta 

S.  Crompton,  ditta 

J.  Duke,  knighted. 

J.  Dunlop,  created  a  Baronet 

J.  Edwards,  ditta 

H.  I>leetwood,  ditta 

Lord  Dundas,  gazetted  Lord-Lieute- 
nant of  the  North  lUding. 

J.  Guest,  created  a  Baronet. 

R  FeiiguBon,  gazetted  Lord-Lieute. 
nant  of  Fifeshire. 

R  Hall,  created  a  Baronet 

R.  Howard,  ditta 

CJepbBCfDf  ditta 

Roderick  Macleod,  created  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Cromar^. 

R.  B.  Philqss,  created  a  Baronet 

D.  Roche,  ditto, 
J.  Seale,  ditta 
Matthew  Wood,  £tta 

E.  De  Lacy  Evans,  made  a  K.  C.  B. 

Again,  the  following  members  have 
retired  fi^om  Parliament  and  received 
their  reward  for  past  services.  Some 
have  kindly  resifiiied  their  seats  to 
make  way  for  others — a  LcH!d  John 
RusseD,  or  a  Palmerston  for  instance 
—and  have  in  return  received  a  suita- 
ble acknowled^ent  of  their  magna- 
nimous self-denial: — 

Mr  Stewart  Mackenzie,  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Ceylon. 

Mr  Hanbury  Tracy,  elevated  to  the 
Peerage. 

Mr  Tracy  Leigh,  gazetted  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Monn^uthshire. 

Mr  Carew,  elevated  to  the  Peerage. 

Ser&reant  Wolfe,  Chief  Baron  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland. 

Sergeant  O'Loudilin,  Master  of  the 
£>llsin  IrelaiM. 

Mr  Western,  elevated  to  the  Peerage. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley,  ditta 

Mr  Hanbury  Bateman,  ditta 

Mr  Methuen,  ditta 

Mr  Ponsonby,  ditta 

Mr  Coke,  ditto. 

Mr  Portman,  ditta 

Mr  Littleton,  ditta 

Mr  Pepey,  ditto. 

Mr  Denman,  ditta 

Sir  A.  L  Hay,  appointed  Governor  of 
Bermuda. 

Mr  R  Grant,  appointed  Governor  of 
Bombay. 
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Mr  Kennedy,  appointed  Chief  Com- 
mifisioner  at  Cfuoa. 

Mr  O'Dwyer,  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
in  Ireland. 

Mi  Fitzsiman,  Clerk  oi  the  Irish  Ha- 
naper  Office. 

Lord  BelfBist,  appointed  Vice-Cham- 
berlain to  the  Queen. 

Br.  Bowring,  appointed  Foreign  Agent 
to  the  Foreign  Office. 

Mr  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Secretary  of  Lega* 
tion  at  Constantinople. 

Mr  Brady,  SoUcitor-Generai  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mr  Cromptcm,  lodge  in  Ireland. 

Mr  Perrin,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Ireland. 

Mr  Blamire,  appointed  Tithe  Commis- 
sioner for  England; 

Mr  D.  Browne,  elevated  to  the  Irish 
Peerage. 

MrLefevre,  appointed  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner. 

Colonel  Fox,  appcnnted  Clerk  of  the 
Ordnance. 

Sir  John  Newport,  appointed  Controller 
of  the  Exchequer. 

Admiral  Elliot,  appointed  Admiral  on 
African  Station. 

Of  this  tribe  we  could  easily  discover 
dozens  more,  but  it  is  unnecessary ;  the 
specimens  above  will  show  that  many 
a  pure  and  patriotic  member  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  has  not 
hitherto  dei^ed  to  take  place  or  pay, 
may  nevermeleas  have  some  pleasures 
of  hope  to  console  him  for  his  rigid  in- 
dependence. Others  who  have  nothing 
giveaoL  to  themselves,  who  prdiaMy 
also  expect  nothing,  are  simdently 
enchained  to  the  lifinistry  by  the  em- 
ployments or  honours  enjoyed  by  their 
relatives.  At  the  risk  of  &tigum^  our 
readers  we  subjoin  a  few  of  3ieee 
gentlemen,  with  a  designation  of  their 
mode  of  indirect  dependence  on  the 
Government 

Lord  Acheson. — His  hiher  created  an 

English  Peer  by  the  Whigs, 
Mr  .^ines. — His  son  made  Recorder  of 

Hull. 
Mr  H.  Berkeley,  brother  to  a  Lewd  of 

the  Admiral^,  and  to  a  new  Whig 

peer. 
Mr  C.  Berkeley,  ditto. 
Lord  Brabazon.— His  fether  created  a 

Peer  by  the  Whigs. 
Lord  Clements,  ditto. 
Mr  Ponsonby,  ditta 


Lord  Duncan^— His  &ther  created  an 

Earl  by  the  Whigs, 
Lord  Dundas,  ditta 
Hon.  Mr  Dimdas,  ditta 
Lord  Leveson,  ditta 
Hon.  Mr  Moreton,  ditta 
Lord  Worsley,  ditta 
Lord  Ebrinffton. — His  nejdiew  Lofd 

King  made  an  Earl  by  the  Whags. 
Mr  Lsmabton. — His  brckher  made  an 

Earl  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr     MOdmayv— ^is     brother^n-law 

made  a  Peer  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  6.  Byng. — ^His  brother  created  a 

Peer  by  Qie  Whigs. 
Mr   Brodie. — His  brother   cxeated  a 

Baronet  by  the  Whigi. 
Mr  Crai^— His  &ther  ditta 
Sir  W.  Clayton.— His  brother  ditta 
Mr  O'Callaghan.— His  fitther  created  a 

Peer  by  Uie  Whigs. 
Mr  J.  Westenra,  ditta 
Colonel  Westenra,  ditto 
Lord  A.  Convngham,  brother  to  the 

Lord  Chamberlain. 
Mr  Denison,  unde  to  ditta 
Blr  J.  E.  Elliot,  brother  to  the  Fiist 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  Mdffond,  son  to  ditto. 
Mr  E.  Emce,  &ther  to  JU»d  Doriiam's 

Secretary. 
Mr  Evans,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  H. 

Pamefl. 
SirB.  Ferguson,  brother  to  tlie  new 

Lord-IieutOMnt  of  f^fe. 
Lord  Fitzalan,  son  to  the  Treasurer  of 

the  Household. 
Mr  Fitzsimon,  brother  to  the  Clerk  ot 

the  Hanaper  Office. 
Mjr  O'Connell,  brother  to  the  new  Go- 
vernor of  New  South  Wales,  &c.  &c 
Mr  M.  O'ConneD,  son  of  the  foimer 

MrO'CcnneL 
Mr  J.  O'Connell,  ditta 
Mr  M.  J.  O'ConneD,  nephew  of  the 

member  far  Dublin. 
Mr  Maurice  O'Connell,  son  of  ditta 
Lord  B.  Grosvenor^ — ^His  &ther  made 

a  Marquis  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  Cavendish. — ^His  graBdfJBither  made 

an  Earl  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  Hobhouse,  brother  oi  the  President 

of  Board  of  Control 
Mr  Hurt,  brother  (^  the  new  Govenor 

ctf  South  Australia. 
Sir  C.  Lemon,  brother-inJaw  o€  Lord 

Lansdowne. 
Mr  J.  P(H)8onby,  son  of  the  Lord  Privy 

Seal 
Mr.  Lefevre,  brother  of  the  Poor-law 

Commissioner. 
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Mr  6.  R.  PhflipB,  hk  &ther,  made  a 

baronet  by  t&e  Whigs. 
Mr  J.  Power,  etepsoD  of  Mr  Sbiell 

ofGreenwhich. 
LonI  Rueell,  nqihew  of  Lord  J.  Rub- 

seD. 
Lad  C.  RosBdl,  brodier  of  ditto. 
Loid  Sbelbame,  son   of  Lord  Lans- 

downe. 
Sir  Wm.   Somervifie,   brotber-in-law 

of  the  Lord  ChamberiaiD. 
BIr  W.  O.  Stanley,  brother  of  the  Sec- 

retonr  to  the  Treasury. 
Mr  VOfiers,  brother  of  the  Ambassador 

at  Madrid. 
Mr  L  H.  Vivian,  brother  of  the  Master 

General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Bendes  these  mdividuals,  a  more 
^SXifeiA  search  woidd  discover  fuDy 
fifty  more  whose  relatives  have  potent 
mctives  for  supporting  Whig-Radical 
Goverament  Many  members  have 
0MIB  in  the  navy,  and  a  glance  at  'the 
Btfy  Ust  will  show  bow  these  gentle- 
iMo  pnepesr ;  others  have  connections 
inthearmy,  and  even  there  they  are 
^^  qu^  unheeded.*  Some  have 
lirotherB  or  cousins  in  the  Church,  and 
ifso^  stray  deaneries  or  bishopricks 
nay  fidi  to  their  lot  as  they  aid  to 
I^octor  Benison  Bishq)  of  Salisbivy, 
^^(Ktor  Stanley  oflNorwhich,  and  Dr 
Howud,  dean  of  Litchfield,  who  were 
^^  represented  in  Pariiament ;  like 
Dt  Longley,  Bishop  of  Ripon,  brother- 
in  hw  of  Sir  Henry  PamelT;  Dr 
ADen,  Bishop  of  Ehr,  tutor  of  Lord 
Ahhorp;  and  Dr  Otter,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  the  &ther-in.law  c^  a 
I^>eml  member  for  Derby.  Other 
pembers  may  happen  to  have  friends 
IB  the  cdonies,  or  relations  who  have 
no  peculiar  dislike  to  visiting  remote 
wtttements.  If  so,  dozens  ot  places 
ue  constantly  te  be  ihad  m  every 
Wterof  the  riobe.  There  is  some- 
pnng  good  reaSy  for  every  one  who 


wants  ;  just  as  in  the  child's  game  of 
**  open  your  mouth,  and  shut  your  eyes 
and  see  what  Ciod  win  send  you." 
But  certainly  the  shuttii^of  the  eyes 
is  the  main  point  in  the  Whig  proceed- 


'ith  such  lists  before  them  as  we 
have  here  iMX)duced,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  no  jealous  Whig  opponent  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  now  makes 
a  motion  like  Lord  Brougham's? 
There  is  more  jmwocation  than  ever, 
more  corruption,  and  there  are  more 
]dacemen  in  Pariiament  But  in  truth 
the  influence  of  the  crown  is  not  in- 
creased ;  potlong  is  augmented  but  the 
public  ^qpenditin^,  aiM  the  influence 
of  the  Wh^.Radical  Action.  We 
find  among  the  votes  of  the  current 
year,  charges  which  clearly  denote  the 
creation  m  a  veiy  large  number  of 
new  places  throughout  the  country. 
In  &eland  there  is  a  char;^  of 
L^TOO  for  the  expenses  of  cnminal 
prosecutions,  the  chief  part  of  which 
goes  in  the  payment  of  salaries,  a^ 
not  a  small  number  of  those  eiitirely 
new  ones.  In  England,  there  is  an 
item  of  Li24,000  a  year  for  Poor-Law 
Commissioners,  all  which  is  spent  in 
the  payment  of  newly  created  officers. 
Further  on,  we  find  L.14,700  a-year 
for  Slave  Commssianers  who  enjoy 
almost  absolute  sinecures;  L.905&a- 
year^for  the  new  Superintendants  G[ 
Factories  ;  L.6000  for  new  inspectors 
of  Prisons ;  I>5000  a-year  for  the 
Steam  Navigation  from  I^ypt  to  £idia ; 
L^lOO  for  the  Criminal  Law  Commis- 
sicmers ;  L42Id  for  the  Record  Com- 
missioners ;  L4000  for  the  Scotch 
Church  Commission;  L.2500  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission ;  L^lOfbr 
the  Hand-loom  Weavers'  C(»nmissioQ ; 
LtOO  for  the  /rish  Charier  Commis. 
sion  ;  L.7000  for  the  Irish  Boundary 
Survey;  and  L.12,700  for  the  Iri^ 
Railway  Commission. 


*Tfae  Whiffs  are  accustomed  to  pretend,  that  as  Lord  Hill  is  now  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  &ey  are  deprived  of  the  patronage  coimeeted  with  it.  But  on  look- 
ia;  at  the  army  list,  we  find  the  following  Whig  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
fvttament  in  the  nominal  and  sinecure  command  of  regiments,  besides  the  en- 
joyment of  pay,  pensions,  and  red  ribands ;  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  M.  P.,  the  Mar- 
^  of  iLoglesea,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  M.  P.,  Earl  of  Ludlow,  Lord  Lyne- 
<loch,Earl  of  Efluigham,  Lord  Stafibrd,  LordHowden,  Sir  William  Anscm,  M. 
P.,  and  Sir  R.  Ferguson,  M.  P. ;  and  in  the  list  of  the  other  generals  command- 
^  regiments,  there  are  the  approved  Whig  names  of  the  Hon  Sir  William 
I^mley,  Hon.  Sir  H.  Qrey,  Sir  E.  Blacken^,  Sir  Rufane  Donkin.  Hon.  Sir  E. 
£|gct,  Hon.  Sir  A.  Duff;  Hon.  Sir  R.  W.  O^Callagham,  Sir  F.  Adam,  Sir  F. 
Wetberall,  and  Sir  Richard  Bourkc  In  this  respect  therefore,  the  Whigs,  to 
^  the  least,  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  particuiarlv  wlien  it  is  remembered 
^  munr«lloii8ly  others  among  fhmx  friends  advance  m  lower  ranks  of  the  army. 
80* 
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AU  these  charges  are  entirely  new ; 
aad  all,  with  very  many  more  that 
might  be  named,  go  to  tne  payment  of 
new  placemen.  We  had  an  annual 
grant  in  the  estimates  of  this  year  of 
L50,000  for  thepurpoees  of  the  Irish 
Board  of  Education;  in  1836,  the 
sum  voted  was  only  Lid5,000.  Ano- 
ther charge  of  a  peculiar  nature  is 
L.ld,000  for  Law  E^nses,  which 
appear  to  have  increased  Li80()0  in  a 
smgle  year  ;  while  Lead  Palmerston's 
official  charge  is  an  increase  of 
L.10,000  on  the  charge  of  two  years 
back.  The  expenses  of  Canada  are 
iacreased  exactly  LdOO,000,  while 
the  grant  to  the  church  in  that  colony 
is  reduced  by  about  three  thousand 
pounds.  Some  of  the  usual  miscella- 
neous estimates  affainst  which  the 
Whigs  used  formerly  most  loudly  to 
protest,  are  now  under  their  superin- 
tendence raised  to  an  extraordinary 
height  The  Consular  department 
for  1838,  is  L.107,908  ;  the  repairs  of 
palaces,  gardens,  and  public  buildings 
L.74,986;  the  convict  establishment 
in  New  South  Wales  L235,000  ;  the 
charge  for  printing  L.197,796.  Many 
other  charges  to  which  Mr.  Hume  and 
the  rest  of  the  Whig- Radicals  used  to 
object  altogether,  are  continued  by  the 
present  mmisters,  contrary  to  thetr  re- 
peated professions  and  promises.  What 
nas  induced  them  of  late  to  acknowl- 
edge the  propriebr  of  a  grant  of 
LJ5,900  a-year  for  secret  service 
money ;  and  what  has  caused  their 
opposition  to  cease  to  that  larse  vote 
of  nearly  70,000  a-year  to  Irish  chai- 
ities  which  the  much  abused  Tories 
used  regularly  to  obtain?  These 
miscella^ous  estimates  have  been 
rapidly  on  the  increase  firom  the  day 
Lord  Melbourne  came  into  office,  and 
have  placed  immense  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  for  comrot  pur- 
poses. They  have  increased,  because 
the  influence  and  patrooiage  of  the 
Government  has  been  wildfy  extended 
under  all  sorts  of  pretences,  and  in  every 
possible  direction. 

In  the  colonial  department.  Lord 
-Glenelg  has  the  patronage  derived 
-from  the  new  magisterial  eystem  in 
the  West  Indies  to  which  L.00,000  is 
annually  voted  ;  he  has  the  appoint- 
tpent  of  the  managers  of  the  L90,000 
a-year  voted  for  negro  education  ;  the 
patronage  of  a  few  snug  fo^eAfta  jobs 
;  uke  the  Malta  commisnkin ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  new  chaplains  and 


schoolmastefB  to  New  South  Wales 
and  Canada;  the  aj^pcnntmeiit  of 
placemen  in  all  new  settlements,  as 
South  Austrahat  Graham's  Town, 
New  Zealand,  dEC,  the  management  of 
the  emigrant  agencies,  for  ^^lich  Par- 
liament votes  nearhr  L.2000  a-year 
and  the  patronage  of  the  whole  estab- 
lishment at  St.  Helena,  which  the 
Government  of  this  countnr  has  receot- 
lytaken  from  the  hands  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company.  All  this  patrona^  is 
new,  and  now  for  the  first  time  eogoyed 
by  a  colonial  secretary,  in  addition  to 
the  patronage  of  the  West  Indies,  Can- 
ada, New  South  Wales,  and  all  other 
cdonies  as  before. 

At  home,  the  Whigs  have  had  an 
increase  of  patronage  to  an  immense 
extent  from  their  fWory,  Poor  Law, 
Municipal  Corporations,  Registratkn, 
Tithe,  Prisrais,  India  Charter,  Badt- 
ruptcy.  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  Irish 
Constabulary,  Irish  Poor  Law,  On- 
minal  Court,  and  Real  Prt^ierty  Acts. 
The  svstem  of  centralization  lus  been 
carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
at  every  step  of  its  progress  fresh 
patronage  has  been  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government  In  Ireland 
especially,  jobbing  of  the  grossast 
description  has  b^n  earned  on ;  and 
m  all  parts  of  the  United  Kjngdom 
m<mey  has  been  squandered  on  com- 
missions of  heteroj^neous  chataden. 
Not  content  with  his  share  of  this  pat- 
ronage, the  Marquis  of  Nonnaiidjr 
has  thought  prq>er  to  assume  the 
office  of  appointin^^  the  SheriA  at  his 
own  discretion,  in  direct  contraventkn 
of  the  law.  Revising  barristers,  com- 
missioners, either  hand-loom  or  educa- 
tional, or  ecclesiastical,  or  municipftl 
or  boundary;  inspectore  of  prisans; 
superintendants  of  factoies ;  aswistMit 
poor-law  Commissioners ;  registrars  cf 
marriages  and  deaths ;  paid  recorders ; 
and  official  assignees;  now  appear  in 
every  comer  of  the  country,  and  in- 
crease and  multiply  with  alarming  ra- 
pidity. Next  year  we  are  to  have  a  ru- 
ral constabulary  force  with  some  thou- 
sands of  new  places,  and  if  possible,  a 
new  mode  of  managing  countieB,  and  a 
complete  tribe  of  stipendiarv  magis- 
trates. So  numerous  indeed  are  the 
placemen  in  these  pure,  no  patrooace 
days,  that  as  Mr-  Sydney  Smith  sagoy 
declares,  the  onus  of  proving  he  is  not 
one  now  rests  upon  every  hoiest  man; 
and  serioDslv,  "this  k  not  so  very  much 
exaggerated,  whoi  itis  coosideced  that 
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k  aiditioQ  to  aU  these  new  plaoei,  the 
Castoms  and  Excise  still  remain  with 
their  16,000  places.  In  olden  time, 
mnisten  were  quite  oootent  with  these 
loarces  oi  patronage,  and  with  the 
arm  J,  nayy,  and  colonies ;  but  now 
tiuDgB  are  quite  altered;  commissions, 
and  all  the  other  new  places  we  have 
named,  have  sprung  up  to  keep  those 
liberal  and  emightened  reformen  in 
office.  At  the  present  moment  our 
aimy-  is  laiger  than  it  has  been  fcr  . 
years;  our  navy  employed  is  very 
much  augmented ;  and  yet  neither  nor 
both  latiflfy  the  Whig-Kadicak ;  they 
90  on  creating  |dace  after  place,  and 
with  a  sinking  revenue  increasing  ooo- 
■derably  the  public  exp^iditure. 

The  patrons^  of  a  ministry  consists 
not  however  pnncipally  in  places  how- 
ever important — ^for  honours,  peerages, 
ptomotioos,  and  ribands  remain  to  be 
noticed.  The  Whin  are  ver^  fond  of 
charging  upon  Mr.  Fitt  and  ms  party 
the  heinous  ofihnce  of  havimr  so  in- 
creased the  peerage  between  1780  and 
1823,  that  it  was  augmented  in  that 
time  from  225  to  S7§  persons.  Lord 
John  Ruasell,  in  the  essay  from  which 
we  have  quoted  our  motto,  makes  a 
freat  point  of  this  matter.  Now  we 
admit  150  peers  is  a  large  number  to 
iiave  been  created  in  forty  years ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  but  mir  to  add 
that  the  period  to  which  we  allude, 
thoQ^  comparatively  short,  was  the 
era  during  which  this  country  made 
greatCT  sSidee  than  she  had  ever  ac- 
compliriied  befbre,  and  during  which 
her  opulence  and  grandeur  rose  to  an 
unezampled  pitch.  Three  hundred  and 
aeventy-eight  peera  in  1828  bore  a 
lev  proportion  to  the  number  of  infln- 
^otial  proprietoTB  in  die  country,  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  did  in 
1780.  Moreover  it  must  be  remem- 
l^ered,  when  Jjxd  Jolm  RusseU  brings 
forward  this  charge,  that  several  of 
these  new  peerages  were  Whig  crea- 
tioos  prior  to  1784,  when  fit.  Pitt 
came  mto  <^ce,  and  in  1806,  when 
all  the  talents    reigned ;  •  and   also 


secondly  of  the  ramiber  of  elevations 
during  the  glorious  forty  years  a  very 
large  nmnber  were  made  for  public 
services,  without  even  the  shghtest 
reference  to  pohtieal  opinions.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  peerage  of  Nel- 
son, CoJlingwood,  St  Vincent,  Duncan, 
Wellmgton,  Combermere,  Lynedoch, 
Abercromby,  Beresford,  Hill,  Hutchin- 
Boo,  Rodn^,  Hood,  Keith,  Gardner, 
Gamhier,  Eznumth,  and  many  more. 
Taking[  these  circumstances  mto  ae- 
coimt.  It  will  be  found  that,  during  the 
sway  of  the  Tories  from  1784  m  the 
time  the  Whigs  came  in  separately  in 
1830,  the  number  of  peerages  made 
with  a  view  to  political  purposes  was 
singularly  small  and  limited.  What 
then  ehaJl  be  said  of  the  Whig-Radi- 
cals, who,  after  deploring  the  increase 
of  150  persons  in  forhf  years,  although 
scarcely  fifty  were  elevated  for  mere 
Parliamentary  purposes,  have  not  al- 
lowed eight  years,  since  1830^  to  pass 
without  creatmg  upwards  of  sixty  new 
peerages  for  their  partisans  ?  On  look- 
mg  over  a  list  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  do  not  altoj^^ether 
number  more  than  140,  minon  includ- 
ed, we  find  the  following  connected 
with  the  admmistration,  or  oound  to  it 
by  important  obligations.  We  beg  our 
readers  to  notice  that  these  are  exclu- 
sive of  peers  who  have  relatives  in  the 
Ministry,  as  the  Di^es  of  Bedford  and 
Norfolk,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
Lords  Roseberrv,  Seaford,  Bessbo- 
rough,  and  Carlisle ;  and  to  remember 
also  the  vast  influence  of  many  of  the 
noblemen  whom  we  shaD  mentioo — an 
influence  in  the  lower  House,  for  mote 
important  and  more  destructive  of 
the  independence  of  Parliament,  than 
their  own  '^)tes  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Placemen. 
Earl   of  Albemarle,  Master   of  the 

Horse. 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Steward. 
Lord  Auckland,  Governor  of  India. 
Lord  Byron,  Lord  in  Waiting.* 


•In  bewailing  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  Lord  John  Russell  mourns  the  sad 
wt  of  a  Lord  <?the  Bedchamber  dismiaSed  by  the  Ministry  in  1832,  for  his  vote 
on  the  Malt  Tax.  What  will  he  say  now,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Cabi- 
nets that  dismissed  Lord  tiowe  from  his  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the  Clueen,  and 
Lo^d  Charles  Fitzroy  from  his  place  of  Treasurer  of  the  Household,  for  no 
m<^r  offence  1  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  lordship  ever  became  an  author ; 
he  h^  done  damage  tonoone  bat  his  publishers  andhimself. 
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MuqiuB  of  Caayof^mm,  Lord  Cham- 

berlaixL 
Lord  Cottenham,  Lord  Chancellor. 
Earl  of  Durham,  Dictator  of  Canada, 
Earl  of  Emk,  Master  of  the   Book- 

hounds. 
Lord  Brskine,  Ambeasador  to  Saxony. 
Lofd  Falkland,  Lord  in  Waiting. 
Lord  Fdey,  Captain  of  Gentlemen  at 

Anns. 
Lord  Gardner^  Lord  in  Waiting. 
Earl  QraimUe,  Ambassador  to  f^^noe. 
Maiquk  of  Headibrt,  Lord  in  Wait- 


mg. 
Lord] 


Holland,  ChanceUor  of  the  Duchy 


Lord  Howard  De  Walden,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Lisbon. 
Eail  of  nehester.  Captain  oi  Gentlemen 


Marquis  <tf  Lansdowne,  President  of  the 
Council 

Duke  of  Leinster,  Chief  Coimnissioner 
of  Irish  Education. 

Earl  of  litehfiek),  Postmaster-Gene- 
rmL 

Viscount  DuncannoQ,  Lord  Privy 
Seal 

Viscount  Melbourne,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury. 

Earl  of  Minto^  I^rst  Lord  of  the  Adnn^ 
ralQr* 

Marquis  of  Normandy,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland. 

Lord  Pbmkett,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  PoDSonby,  Ambassador  to  Tur- 
key. 

Viscount  Tonrmgton,  Lord  in  Wait- 
ing. 

Marquis  of  Winchester,  Groom  of  the 
Stole. 

The  fifty  members  we  mentioned  in 
the  House  of  Commons  as  being  place- 
men, onW  divided  amcmg  them  about 
j£120,000  a  year;  but  here  are  no 
more  than  twenty-eight  "pure  old 
Whigs,"  who  receive  the  small  sum 
annually  of  £.lS0fiOd\  Who  will 
doubt  the  zeal  oi  these  noble  lords,  in 
&vouroftfae  existing  government?  In 
additicm  to  these  tWenty-eight  persm, 
the  ioDowing  members  of  the  ri^t 
reverend  bench  in  Enriand  have  to 
thank  the  Whigs  fx  fheir  elevaticuL 


The  Bishops  Durham,  Chichester,  Sa- 
hsbuy,  Hereford,  Norwich,  LitcUMd, 
Ripon,  and  E^.  These  also  can  havie 
no  great  hostuhr  to  the  Melbovne 
Government  Here,  th^^efcro,  are 
thirty-six  Whiff-enligirteBed  liberak 
accounted  for;  3ie  subjoined  lists  wSl 
ffo  &r  to  make  vp  the  son  total  of 
Whig-Radicalism  m  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Whi^.Radioals  who  ha^e  received 
promotion  m  the  peerage  since  1880 : 

MaiquisofAflsa. 
Marquis  <rf  Breadalbane. 
Earl  of  Camperdown. 
Duke<^Cleav^and. 
EarlofDucie. 
Earl  Granville. 
Earl  of  Zetland. 
Earl  of  Durham. 
Earl  of  £iffingham. 
Earl  of  Lov&ce. 
Earl  <rf  litehfield.* 
Duke  of  Sutherland. 
Marquis  of  WestmiBster. 
Earl  of  Yarborough. 

Whig-Radicals  who  have  been  ^ 
vated  to  the  British  peerage  by  the 
Whigs.  Some  of  these  had  Irish 
peerages  before. 

LordBateman, 
Lord  Belhaven. 
Lord  Brougham. 
Eu'l  Bruce. 
Earl  of  Darlington. 
Lord  Carew. 
fSaii  of  Chailemont. 
Lord  ClonciBTy. 
Lord  Cottenham. 
Lord  de  Manley. 
Lord  Denman. 
Lord  Dinorben. 
Lord  Duncannon. 
L(»d  Falkland. 
Earl  of  ] 
LordGlenelj 
Lardi 
EarlofC 

Lord  Hathertoo* 
Marquis  of  Headfort 
Lord  Howden. 
Earl  of  Eintore. 
Lord  Kinnaird. 


«  «  One  or  two  peers  are  mentioned  twice,  first  as  placemen,  and  afterwards  as 
having  received  promotioDs  in  the  peerage  or  elevation  to  it.  But  this  is  merely 
done  for  convenience'  sake,  and  only  AowB  that  there  are  some  held  by  a  dooUe 
bond— both  of  interest  and  gratitude.. 
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Loid  Langdale. 

Lord  Uemore. 

Earl  of  Leicester. 

Eaii  of  Leitrim. 

LofdLovat 

Earl  of  LocQow. 

Earic^Meath. 

Lord  Methven.  Sokersst* 

Lord  MostyiL  Sntherland. 

Lord  Panmure.  Leuwter. 

Lard  Poltunoie. 

Lord  PortmazL 

Earl  of  Ranfurly. 

MarqoiB  of  Queensbeny. 

Lord  RosBonore. 

Duke  of  Roxburgfae. 

Earl  of  Sefton. 

Lord  Segrave. 

Lord  StrafRinL 

Lnd  Sudele]^. 

Earl  of  Uxbndge. 

Haiquisof  Tavktock. 

Lord  Westem. 

L(H^  Wrottedey. 

Lord  Vane. 

To  these  we  might  add  the  Duke  of 
Leeds,  Eail  Cadpgan,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  who  were  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age previously  to  their  accession  to 
wax  present  dignities ;  and  when  to 
these  we  add  also  all  the  Papist  peers 
in  Parliament,  who  are  indeed  the  na- 
traal  allies  of  the  present  Mmistiy, 
and  the  minors,  there  remain  very  few 
Whig  noblemen  who  can  be  consider- 
ed mdeoendent  in  their  support  of 
Lord  M^boume's  cabinet  Stm  fewer 
are  those  giving  a  zealous  or  constant 
soi^rt  to  it  who  can  be  considered 
unfettered.  Some  may  aDow  the  pre- 
mier the  sanction  of  their  names  and 
do  no  m<»:e,  others  m^  remain  neu- 
tral and  hesitate  to  declare  for  the 
other  side ;  but  we  repeat,  very  few 
are  those  who  are  at  once  zealous 
and  independent  We  will  illustrate 
this  feet  by  one  instance  of  recent  oc- 
currence. On  the  dd  of  August,  the 
House  of  Lords  divided  on  Lord  Fitz- 
gerald's amendment  to  the  hish  Tithe 
Bin.  The  number  of  Conservatives 
was  seventy-eight,  of  Whigs  thirty- 
seven,  and  there  paired  <^  in  fevor  of 
the  minority  seventeen  ;  making  a  to- 
tal oi  fifty-feur  in  fevor  oi  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry.  The  following  is 
tiie  list  of  them ;  those  who  are  not 
placemen  and  have  not  received  their 
peerages  from  the  Whigs  we  print  in 
capit^ ;  there  remain  only  nine  inde- 
pendent men ;   and  even  of  these  the 
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Dukes  of  Somorset^  and  Norfelk,  and 
the  Earl  of  Carlide,  have  their  sons  in 
the  ministry,  and  thereby  are  bound  in- 
durectly  to  assist  it,  and  are  interested 
in  its  iM!eservatioQ. 


Dvke$. 

NOBIOLK. 

Argjde. 


Lai^owne.  Headfort 

CiHiyngfaame.        Clanricarde. 
Tavistocke. 


Earls- 

Albemarle. 

FingaL 

SCABBOBOUGH. 

Chariemont 

Camoerdown.' 
Lovelace. 

Minta 

Meath. 

Carlisle. 

Gosford. 

Dchester. 

Thanbt. 

Ducie. 

Uxbridge. 

CBAVElf. 

Barons* 

Melbourne. 

StafRxd. 

Lismore. 

Methuen. 

Falkland. 

Sudeley. 

Langdale, 

Mostyn. 

Montfort 

Sate  and  Sblb. 

Foley. 

Brougham. 

Ck»ttenham. 

Hatherton. 

DeMauley. 

Plunkett 

Gardner. 

Vernon. 

Holland. 

Wrottesley. 

Glenelg.     ' 

Seaiord. 

Poltimore. 

LiLFORD. 

Howden. 

Carew. 

Yauz. 


Hei 


Here,  then,  are  fiity-four  noblemen 
voting  OQ  an  important  question,  and 
only  nine  of  them  are  not  dependent 
for  fevors  or  place ;  only  six  even  of 
that  number  being  completely  free! 
How  earnestly  desirous  these  Whigs 
have  proved  themselves  not  to  swamp 
or  degree  the  peerage !  How  charr 
of  usinff  « the  influence  of  the  Crown  r' 
They  have  only  made  sixty  peers  in 
eiffht  years;  they  have  only  pitch- 
fo^ed  that  moderate  number  to  swell 
their  miserable  minority.  We  ques- 
tion much  if  without  those  sixty  men 
in  buckram,  their  largest  min(»ity  on 
the  most  important  divisions  in  the 
Upper  House  would  be  fortv;  and 
we  own,  when  we  consider  the  vast 
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maohmery  9xA  meaiM  of  eonuptioii 
now  in  use  and  in  unBcnmulouB  hands* 
we  fed  that  the  Houn  or  Lords  has  a 
fai^  title  to  credit;  seemg^  that  de- 
spto  all  temptation  to  te^iversation 
and  to  submission  to  the  Whigs,  the 
independent  mqiaid  Conservative  ma- 
jority, so  fiur  from  dwindling  away,  is 
mcreasing  year  by  year.  Whatever 
may  be  done  in  tlie  House  of  Cooi- 
moos  by  baronetcies,  ribuids,  commis- 
sions, peerages,  «xorfailant  estimates, 
domestic  or  coMal  jobs  and  aqg- 
mented  patronage,  we  eannot  but  re- 
joice then  that  we  have  yet  a  bul- 
waric,  and  a  remnant  of  an  indepen- 
dent Parliament;  and  therefore,  though 
a  minister  like  Lord  Melbonme  may 
be  enabled  to  realize  Lord  John 
Russell's  portrait,  and  compel  the 
Sovereign  to  retain  him  by  hold- 
ing in  tenvrem  the  threat  of  a  &c- 
tious  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons—ready one  year  to  sanctioci  and 
the  next  to  abandon  an  appropriatioQ 
clause— there  is  at  present  no  pros- 
pect of  the  same  threat  being  employ- 
ed with  reference  to  any  man's  power 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  that  tins 
proroect  continues  to  us,  is  no  &ult  of 
Lofn.  Melbourae*^  and  is  no  oversight 
of  the  Whig  party.  Both  have  done 
their  best  to  extend  corruption  into  the 
Upper  Houses  but  hitherto  they  have 
signal^  felled.  It  only  remains  for  the 
people  of  the  country  to  counteract  the 
msidious  and  more  successful  attacks 
on  the  independence  of  the  House 
of  Coounons^  by  watching  narrowly 
eveiy  job;  by  rejecting  every  peipe- 
trator  at  the  poD ;  and  by  adding  con- 
tempt to  rejection  in  the '  case  ofeveiy 
member  who  has  bM  his  vote  for 
a  baronetcy,  or  his  silence  for  a  bro^ 
ther's  promotion.  Such  men  there 
may  be  even  in  a  refonned  Parlia- 
ment; such  men  tiiere  must  be,  for 
we  can  never  believe  that  independent 
or  honest  men  would  go  down  night 
after  night  to  the  House  ci  Commons 
to  cheer  a  demagpg[ue  like  O'Connel], 
or  to  support  a  mimstiry  that  tempts 
the  scorn  ci  Europe.  We  can  believe 
this  ci  none  but  tbe  venal,  and  there- 
fore when  we  discover  Whig-radical 
corruption,*  we  easily  account  for  its 
necessity,  while  we  heartily  despise 
the  ministers  who  will  stoqi  to  hold 
office  on  such  mean  and  trembling 
grounds,  that  nothing  but  venality  can 
uphold,  and  none  but  ^e  selfish  de- 
iend  them.    StiU  more  heartily  do  we 


despise  those  puppets  of  statesmen 
when  we  find  them,  with  a  hypocrisj 
only  equal  to  their  avance,  pretend  to 
a  superiority  of  public  virtue,  and  keep 
m<xre  honorable  men  than  themselveB 
out  oi  office,  under  the  fraudulent 
pretext  that  in  so  doing  they  aresavipe 
the  country  from  unprincipled  axu 
corrupt  rulers.  Like  Judae,  they  keep 
the  bag,  and  they  keep  it  for  them- 
selves.  And  these  foraootfa  are  the 
men  whojprated  about  «<the  inflnenoe 
of  the  Crown,"  who  d^dored  the 
increase  of  the  peerage,  aAd  vi^ 
bragged  that  they  wouid  carry  on  Go- 
vernment on  pure  principles,  without 
patronage!  These  too  are  the  li- 
berals, uie  men  of  purity  and  ecoooooy, 
the  reformers  of  abuses^  thec^jpooe^s 
of  comiptimi,  peculation  and  intrigue. 
They  have  descended  j^radnally  down- 
wards tin  they  can  exist  only  by  por^ 
chasing  the  nniles  of  amendicaiit  at 
the  expense  of  the  patronage  of  Ire- 
land, and  b^  widening  the  drde  of 
Minwterial  influence  through  every 
artifice  the  most  comqjt  Minister  of 
ancient  days  invented  or  em^yed. 
To  this  have  they  come  at  last,  with 
an  their  fine  profossirais;  their  essays 
on  English  Oovemment ;  their  articles 
in  the  <  Edinburgh  Review ;'  their  mo- 
tions anthe'influence  of  the  Crown ;  and 
their  calculations  of  the  extent  of  pa- 
tronage firesh  in  the  recoUectkm  of 
the  people  they  have  deluded.  Tet 
what  care  they  ror  the  memory  of  the 
past  or  the  shame  of  the  present  hour, 
so  long  as  th^  can  cling  to  places  and 
pocket  pay  t  They  have  deluded  the 
nation,  but  even  more  to  that  nation's 
disgrace  than  their  own.  What  ex- 
cuse has  any  man  for  allowing  lumself 
to  be  duped  by  a  Palmerston,  taken  in 
b^  a  Melbourne,  or  entrapp^  by  a 
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But  then  perhaps  we  may  hear 
some  Whig,  Uinded  to  afl  sense  by 
party  spirit  and  ignorant  of  all  neces- 
sary information,  put  in  here  a  claim 
for  mitigation  of  censure,  by  asserting 
that  if  hundreds  of  offices  have  been 
created,  as  no  one  will  ever  deny, 
many  have  been  abolished.  It^  some- 
times the  pleasure  of  Whig  jommalf 
to  prate  boldly  about  reductions  and 
retrenchments,  and  so  forth.  Now  we 
are  quite  content  to  take  the  iasoe  on 
this  point,  and  to  in^[uire  into  these 
boasted  and  patriotic  proceedinffs. 
We  hear  of  reductions  made  byUte 
Whigs.    We  ask,  what  have  tiiey  re- 
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doeed?    The  yecnnanry,  of  which  they 
had  not   the  patronage.     But  what 
bave  they  increased?    The  army,  the 
navy,  the  legal  situatiomB,  the  com- 
mwiginnw,  and  80030  of  the  public  office! 
of  which  they  have  the  control ;  and 
not  ccmtent  with  this,  they  have  made 
new  modes  of  employinff  partiflans,  as 
we  have   before  deecnbed,  in  every 
part  of  the  country.    We  hear  of  re- 
trenchments.   We  ask  what  they  have 
retrenched  1    Certainlv  not  the  public 
enienditure ;  perhaps  their  own  duties. 
of  th%  expcniditure  it  is  only  needful 
to  say,  that  hr  the  year  18^  it  will 
be    nearly   fifty-three   millions;  just 
about  four  millions  more  than  for  the 
year  1895.    We  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  declaring  that  the  expense 
^carrying  on  the  wvesmment  at  this 
present     moment,    independently    ci 
course   of  the  charge  for  interest  on 
the    National   Debt,  is  considerably 
more  than  in   1622  when  a  motion 
was  brought  forward  impeaching  the 
liverpool  administration.    Lord  Lon- 
dondeny  then  stated  that  expense  to 
be  L.10,000,000  per  annum;  a  sum 
less  than  is  at  present  yearly  devoted 
to  our  establishments.    If  the  Whigs 
have  neglected  to  retrench  this  enor- 
mous duLTge,  they  have  Med  not  from 
want  of  ffood  examples.     Mr.  Pitt 
aboiished  416  places,  with  salaries  of 
L^75,74d,  and  all  these  unconnected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
while  he  created  only  197,  with  sala- 
ries of  L.77,000.*     In  the   revenue 
department,  though  compelled  to  in- 
crease taxation  with  the  proffress  of 
the  war,  and  so  to  extend  gJso  the 
nomber  of  places  in  the  excise  and 
customs,  he  yet  with   a  rigid  hand 
curtailed  everfr  unnecesBary  expense, 
and  abdiriied  in  the  salt  depaitment 
alone  five  hundred  places.    How  does 
it  happen  that  the  Eeforminff  Bfinis- 
tera  we  are  now  blessed  with  have  not 
attempted  to  do  likewise?    Lord  John 
Ri]»ell  enumerates  under  the  follow- 
ii^  several  heads  the  various  means 
ofexeiting  crown  influence.f 

L  The  Cdlection  of  the  Revenue, 
n.  The  Civil  List  and  the  Subordi^ 
Date  Offices  of  Civil  Government 
m.  The  Colonies. 
IV.  The   Army,  Navy,  Ordnance, 


V.  The  Law. 

VL  The  Church. 

Vn.  The  InfluQnoe  of  Honours. 

All  these  things  still  exist  and  are 
still  used  by  the  Government  for  their 
political  and  party  pinposes.  If  they 
a£S»ided  such  ground  for  jealoi]»y  and 
suspicion  in  1^2,  how  does  it  happen 
that  now,  when  each  several  depart* 
ment  is  increased  in  its  qieration  on 
the  indepradence  of  Pftriiament,  when 
there  are  more  placemen  than  ever, 
that  we  hear  no  murmur  from  the 
Constitoticmal  Whigs,  and  catch  no 
whiq)er  of  regret  or  anxiety?  How 
does  it  hampen  that  we  &ad  in  the 
Nav^r  List  tne  names  of  young  p&t* 
sons  in  command  of  vessels,  who  are 
notorious  f<nr  nothing  but  relationship 
to  Whig  partisans?  Among  the  most 
recent  promoti<His  we  find  the  Hon. 
Henry  Keppell,  Edward  Stanley,  th^ 
Hon.  Joseph  Denman,  the  Hon.  By- 
ron Cary,  the  Hon.  iVederick  Pel- 
ham,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  Thom- 
as Eden,  Adam  Camp^own  Dun> 
can,  Granville  Lock,  William  Henij 
Qum,  Robot  Otway.  Lord  Francis 
Russell,  Geoive  Elhot,  Lord  Hearv 
Russell,  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Fiunkett,  Edward 
Troubridge,  the  Hon.  Charles  EDiot, 
the  Hon.  Admiral  Elhot,  and  very 
many  more  Twysdens,  D'EynconrtB» 
Pagets,  Beauclerks,  Camacs,  Cod- 
ringtons,  Greys,  &c  &xv-^whoee 
names  alcme  sufficiently  and  satis&o- 
torily  account  for  the  &^^y  of  Ifin- 
istenal  interest  in  their  wemre.  On 
glancing  at  the  list  of  fiag-officers 
employed,  we  find  only  twelve,  and  of 
that  small  number  the  following  ap- 
proved Whigs  :— 

Jjxd  AmeHus  Beaud^^  uncle  of  the 
Duke  of  St  Albans. 

Sir  Robert  Otway,  uncle  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary. 

Sir  Charles  Paget,  brother  of  Lmd 
Anglesea. 

Sir  John  Ommany,  the  defeated  Whig 
candidate  for  Hampshire. 

Hon.  George  Elliot^  brother  of  Loid 
Wnto. 

Hon.  D.  Bouverie,  brother  of  the  Eaii 
of  Radnor. 

Among  the  commanders  of  the  ships 


«  Rose  on  the  influence  of  the  Crown. 

t  Lord  John  Rmssell  on  English  €k>veniment,  p.  401. 
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and  therefore  had  no  mduceraent  to 
stru^le  to  retain  it ;  which  has  found 
session  after  session  end  in  greater 
weakness,  trick  after  trick  issue  ^  in 
new  disappointment,  must  now,  in  its 
decline  and  approaching  Ml,  in  its  dis- 
tress rising  to  despair,  be  pecuhariy 
tempted  to  preserve  its  contemptit^e 
existence  by  oartering  places  for  votes, 
and  honours  for  neutrality  or  submis- 
sion. It  is  highly  to  the  honour  of  the 
age,  that  this  wretched  and  unscru- 
pulous Ministry,  notwithstanding  all 
Its  false  professions  and  misused  pa- 
tronage, IS  now  sinking  lower  and 
lower  in  influence,  and  is  dependent 
for  its  permitted  power  on  the  conde- 
scension or  contempt  of  its  opponents. 
The  feet  proves  that  we  are  sound  in 
core,  though  many  may  have  been  con- 


y^ed  by  corraptaon.  Peerages  may 
have  been  thrown  away,  but  stfll  tbe 
county  members  are  more  and  more, 
year  after  year,  against  the  Ministiy; 
baronetcies,  places,  and  feyours  are  la- 
vishly ofiered,  but  the  pethr  majocky  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  rastdwimuii^ 
away  at  each  successive  casual  electioo. 
We  feet  convinced  that  nothing  remaini 
to  do  but  for  the  Conservatives  to  ceo- 
tinue  firm  and  united,  exposing  not  ooiy 
the  imbecihty  but  also  the  frauds  of  the 
Cabinet  It  wiU  then  be  known  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  that 
these  pseudo- patriots  who  have  pro- 
mised so  much  and  performed  so  httle, 
have  gained  power  only  to  abuse  it,  and 
have  held  it  long  only  to  derive  the 
country  of  the  services  ofbooest  mea 
and  alne  statesmen. 


MEMORANDA  OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  OUR  VILLAGE,  AND  «F 
ITS  FOUNDERS. 


The  time  has  been  when  even  Our 
Village  had  not  an  existence,  and  when 
those  parts  which  are  now  covered 
with  dwellings,  showing  all  the  varie- 
ties of  brick  and  mortar,  and  exeni. 
plifying  all  the  vagaries  that  can  enter 
mto  the  brains  of  a  country  architect, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  sandy  de- 
sert, unmarked  in  the  map  of  our 
county,  and  scarcely  trodden  by  hu- 
man foot 

As  one  of  the  means  of  peopling  the 
district,  it  pleased  Providence  to  plant 
one  Adonijah  Shufflcbotham,  a  rat- 
catcher by  trade  and  a  thief  by  prac- 
tice, in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  what 
is  now  Our  Village. 

By  the  exercise  of  his  twofold  pro- 
fession, Adonijah  managed  to  accumu- 
late a  sum  of  about  some  forty  pounds, 
and  being  bit  with  the  mania  of  Uving 
in  a  house  of  his  own,  and  still  bear- 
in?  in  mind  one  part  of  his  trade,  be 
stde  a  piece  of  land  from  the  waste — 
made  some  bricks — and  ^^ted  what 
he  called  a  mansion :  that  is  to  say,  a 
dwelling,  consisting  of  two  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  each  seven  feet  by 
nine,  with  similar  rooms  above,  and 
sunchy  conveniences  for  depositing  his 
traps  and  the  other  paraphernalia  of  his 
prcnession. 

Here  Adonijah  sojourned  in  the  de- 


sert for  a  length  of  tkne,  in  all  tbe 
dignity  given  to  man  by  sechision ;  and 
here  were  given  to  the  world  sundry 
httle  rat-catchers,  destined  in  the  comse 
of  time  to  become  prosperous  men  and 
women,  and  the  txnaments  of  Our 
Village. 

Year  after  year  rolled  on,  and 
Adonijah  continued  Uessed  and  in 
peace.  He  was  tbe  only  rat-catcher 
of  a  considerable  district  His  fanu^ 
was  young  and  obedient,  and  he  hid 
what  he  called  a  house  of  his  own;  and 
as  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  lat- 
catching,  he  helped  out  with  thieving, 
want  and  he  were  strangers,  and  no- 
body could  he  more  happy  than  Ado- 
nijah. 

But  unmixed  happiness  is  not  ibr 
man,  even  though  a  dweller  in  a  de- 
sert, and  Adonijflm  the  rat-catcher  met 
with  somethmg  as  disagreeable  as  rats- 
bane, in  the  person  of  one  Ichabod 
Wragg,  a  dweller  in  Ibe  neigbbovii^ 
forest 

It  chanced  that  Ichabod  Wngg 
heard  of  the  comfortable  doings  of 
Adonijah,  and  was  moved  by  eofy 
thereat  He  was  a  big  poweiM  man, 
of  dark  and  scowling  countenance,  hf 
trade  an  itinerant  tinker,  and  if  tradi- 
tion teUs  tnie,  a  glitter  thief  thaa 
Adonqah. 
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He  strolled  one  day  to  the  neigh- 
VHirfaood  of  Adoniiah — saw  his  hmjee 
and  his  homestead — flawed  like  an 
ogre  at  the  sight— -and  swore  that  he 
too  would  have  a  house,  and  live  like 
Adoniiah  in  the  wilderness. 

fibs  &Bt  care  was  to  erect  his  house, 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  Englishman 
he  determined,  that  although  he  was 
about  to  become  Adooijah's  neighbour, 
be  would  have  a  house  as  dimetrical- 
ly  opposite  to  that  of  Adonijah  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it  He  accord- 
in^y  planned  it  to  have  an  opposite 
aspectr— as  Adooijah's  house 'Was  plain 
in  firont,  he  determined  to  have  a  bow 
—and  as  the  ofiginal  house  had  but 
two  stories^  be  resolved  to  have  three. 

In  this  determined  spirit  of  omx)- 
■tkuiv  he  prevaSed  upon  some  trades- 
men from  a  distance  to  erect  him  his 
house;  but  the  same  tradition  that  sets 
down  Ichabod  as  a  thie(  also  states, 
that  those  tradesmen  sorely  repented 
tfaeff  midertaking;  for  that  khabod, 
amooflst  his  other  villainies,  was  villain 
eaougn  to  accept  of  their  materials 
and  their  labour  without  ccHidescend- 
iog  for  one  moment  to  recollect  so 
trying  an  affiir  as  payment. 

The  two  bouses  <x  Adonijah  Shuf* 
flebotham  and  Ichabod  Wragg  were 
the  seedlings  of  Our  ViDaife,  and  the 
sppoBtion  evinced  in  their  structure 
oui  descended  to  our  times,  for  no  man 
ever  thinks  of  building  a  bouse  like  his 


veiy  locality  diq^yed  q[>po. 

stkin,  and  as  booses  began  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  roads  made  pe«t  the  old  ong- 
inal  structures,  that  locality  served  to 
give  names  to  the  roads;  and  to  the 
present  day  the  streets  leading  by 
them  are  called  the  Higher  ana  the 
lower  Streets. 

For  some  time  matters  went  on 
pret^  comfortably  betwixt  Adonijah 
and  Ichabod — they  were  pretty  equal- 
Iv  matched — then:  trades  did  not  inter- 
iere  with  each  other — and  which  was 
perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to 
peace,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues 
and  they  knew  it 

At  length  the  devil,  who  sometimes 
QBes  contemptible  metruments  to  effect 
bis  endEi,  prompted  an  milucky  pig 
bdenging  to  Icl^bod  Wragg,  to  treat 
hhnself  to  a  dinner  on  a  couple  of 
fifehr  ducklings  belonging  to  Adoni- 
jah ShufflebotMm. 

Adonijah  went  out  of  his  house  just 
ia  time   to    behold    the  unfortunate 


swine  of  his  neighbour  in  the  act  of 
tickling  his  gums  with  the  last  frag- 
ment oi  the  second  duckling,  and  being 
moved  to  wrath  at  the  sight,  he  smote 
the  gourmand  so  fiercely  on  the  head 
with  his  sta$  thathe  resigned  his  sa- 
voury mouthful,  and  uttering  an  un- 
pateful  and  inharmonious  fl^imt,  re- 
signed at  the  same  time  his  mortal 
Hfe. 

The  pig  in  question  was  Ichabod's 
only  grunter;  and  as  the  loss  of  a  pig, 
when  a  man  has  only  one  to  lose,  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment ;  Ichabod  did 
not  entertain  the  most  lively  feelings 
of  gratitude  towards  his  neighbour 
Ad^jah  for  the  morning's  dkplay  of 
his  prowess.  Ichabod  and  Adonijah 
met — fell  out — shook  fists  at  each  other 
-—swore  more  than  a  litUe,  and  almost 
fouffht ;  but  the  before-mentioned  mu^ 
tual  knowledge  which  thev  had  of 
each  other  prevented  actual  violence 
for  that  time,  and  they  parted,  having 
first  carefolly  sown  the  seeds  of  future 
anmKwit.y. 

Ichabod,  wkh  a  view  to  strengthen 
his  interest,  erected  anoth^  house 
near  his  own,  but  of  a  di^ent  pat- 
tern and  different  dimensions,  and  im- 
ported a  colony,  consisting  of  a  rela- 
tive, his  wife,  and  seven  children,  and 
thus  was  £»med  the  rudiments  cxf  the 
Higher  Street 

Adonijah,  on  bis  part,  was  not  idle, 
for  he  stole  more  land  from  the  waste, 
built  a  couple  of  houses,  and  planted 
allies  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  brother^ 
in-law,  and  a  one-eyed  crony,  a  black- 
smith, with  a  large  fiemoily,  from  an 
adjoming  county,  and  thus  was  laid 
the  fommtion  of  the  Lower  Street 

All  this  was  veiy  &ir,  and  was 
no  more  than  would  be  aQowed  to 
eveiy  prudent  man;  but  Ichabod 
stretched  a  pomt — he  married  his  sis- 
ter, with  a  dowry  of  L.10;  and  a  fif- 
teen-year dd  cow,  to  a  young  rat- 
catcher  from  the  next  town,  and  set 
up  his  brother-in-law  in  a  house  that 
he  built  near  his  own,  and  thus  added 
auother  link  to  the  Higher  Street 

Flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  that 
— It  was  bad  enough  that  Ichabod 
himself,  in  the  first  instance,  should  ob- 
trude upon  the  privacy  of  Adonijah — 
it  was  sdD  worse  that  his  pig  should 
take  a  fancy  to  Adonijah's  ducklings 
— but  all  that  was  not  beyond  forgive- 
ness — but  to  bring  a  brother-in-law, 
and  that  brother-in-law  a  rat-catcher, 
into  the  neighbourhood,  and  under  the 
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very  nose  of  Adonijah,  was  too  too 
much!! 

A  small  spark  suffices  to  ignite  a 
large  fire,  and  so  it  chanced  with  Ado- 
nijah ;  foe,  happening  to  pass  the  house 
of  Ichabod,  a  cock  of  the  latter,  perch- 
ed upon  a  wall,  stretched  out  his 
win^  and  histieck,  and  began  to  crow 
in  such  a  tone  that  Adonijah  regarded 
it  as  nothing  less  than  a  mortal  defi- 
ance, and  he  accordingly  gave  way  to 
bis  mcnrbid  feelines,  and  challenged 
Ichabod  to  joust  d  Vcfuirtmce, 

The  partisans  <m  each  side  were 
mustered—a  battle  ensued — blood  was 
shed — and  after  each  man  had  pound- 
ed his  neighbour  to  a  jelly,  they  mu- 
tually parted,  from  sheer  weariness  and 
inabih^  to  carry  on  the  war. 

So  very  earnest  had  all  parties  been 
in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  ii^ure 
their  neighbours,  that  sundry  serious 
wounds  smd  bruises  were  the  conse- 
qnence;  and  as  the  domestic  pharmacy 
of  the  place  did  not  extend  to  the  core 
of  such  wounds  and  bruises,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  a  leech  fixxn  the 
next  town.  He  cam»— he  saw  the 
colony  a  thriving  one— he  bought  a  bit 
of  land— built  a  house,  and  located 
himself  as  an  inhabitant  of  Our  Vil- 
lage. 

About  the  same  period  there  was  an 
importation  cA  sundry  other  fiunilieB-^ 
a  wheel-wright— a  half-starved  tailor 
— a  coUer— and  finally,  a  pedlar 
furnished  a  house  with  the  con- 
tents of  his  pack,  and  baptized  it  a 
«hop ;  whilst  the  Marquis  of  CSrai^y, 
4anng  over  a  doorway,  indicated  a 
pubhc  hoiise ;  and  a  pole,  striped  red 
and  white,  showed  where  the  rustics 
might  be  made  decent  on  a  Sunday 
morning  for  a  penny  a-piece. 

The  doctor,  from  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  small  ^litics  oX  the 
place,  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
Higher  Street;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  overiooked 
by  Adonijah,  or  that  he  and  his  Ac- 
tion could  have  faith  in  the  curative 
powers  of  any  medicament  compound- 
ed in  that  situatioD.  There  was  only 
one  remedy  for  it,  which  was  to  im- 
port another  doctor ;  and  that  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  the  last  importa- 
tion was  duly  located  in  the  Lower 
Street 

After  the  last  mentioned  afiS^y 
the  inhabitants  of  Our  Village  went  on 
for  some  years  in  comparative  peace- 
various  feuds  arose  amongst  them,  it 


is  true — the  cow  of  one  would  tresptsi 
upon  the  mck»ure  of  another,  and  t 
horse  would  occasionally  be  found  in 
a  wron^  pasture,  tod  a  thonBand  op- 
pcNTtunities  of  qoarrel  arose,  bat  the 
recollection  of  the  former  thorou^ 
thrashing  and  its  consequences,  with 
the  influence  of  the  females  ¥rho  found 
it  their  interest  to  keep  the  partieB  in 
something  like  moderation,  preserved 
the  village  in  a  to&erable  state  of  tnii- 
qmlUty. 

In  the  meantime  all  prospered,  and 
Adonnah  and  Ichabod,  with  stealing  t 
bit  (^land  here,  and  buying  a  bit  thane, 
and  making  mone^  in  ever^  way  that 
c<Hild  so^^est  itself  to  the  mmds  of  two 
accomi^^ed  soonndrrie,  became  com- 
parative^ affluent 

The  introduction  of  the  doctors  ii 
marked  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Our  ViDu^e,  man  ea^ 
ciaUy  since  the  descendant  of  one  of 
them  has  been  dubbed  an  M.  IX 

About  the  period  when  the  second 
doctor  was  introduced,  we  sosceeded 
in  sedudng  a  schocdmaster,  one  Hab- 
bakkuk  ^od  by  name,  to  become  & 
dweller  in  Our  Village;  and  at  tbe 
same  time,  the  Govermnent,  in  its 
bounty,  provided  us  with  an  excisennn. 

The  former  was  a  worthy  man,  and  t 
great  acquisition;  we  aD  earneiliy 
prayed  that  the  devil  wodd  fetch  the 
latter  at  the  flnt  convenient  opportu- 
nity ;  but  as  we  were  then  a  sinM 
S deration,  and  had  not  a  chapel  is 
ur  Village,  our  prayem  were  fir 
a  length  ctf  time  offered  iq>  in  vain. 

Mean^while  the  apparent  tt«nqiBD^ 
was  little  more  than  akin  deep,  an 
was  frequently  inteiTupted  bydHpoIsi 
about  boundaries,  fences,  ways,  and 
other  questions  to  which  pnpo^ 
ffives  rise;  and  the  law  of  phym 
force  being  that  with  which  an  parties 
were  best  acquianted,  it  was  very  often 
appealed  to,  to  the  great  distinbaDCS 
(^  the  public  peace  of  Our  VBhge— the 
ereat  consumption  of  plasters  and 
btions— and  the  great  profit  and  ad- 
vantage ctftiie  two  disctptes  of  iSscola- 
pius. 

Time  wrought  various  changes  m 
the  state  of  the  rival  parties;  varicm 
additions  were  made  by  births  and  the 
introduction  of  foreigners,  and  when 
the  Auctions  turned  out  to  settle  a  ^ 
pute  the  disf^y  was  really  formid- 
able* 

At  length,  however,  it  became-mam- 
fest  that  the  &cttoQ  of  Ichabod  Wrags 
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was  ^^amingthe  ascendencTt  and  the 
coci8(3oi]Biie8B  of  that  £ict  had  iti  na* 
tnralefifectoa  both  sides.  DidaWra^ 
aound  tlie  tocsin  1  out  turned  the  whde 
clan  Wraggy  man,  woman,  and  child, 
to  the  fonLY,  stampingv  shontiig',  and 
stormini^  like  as  manj  wild  bulls.  But 
not  80  the  clan  Shufflebotham ;  ifx 
thou^  they  now  and  then  provoked 
the  tray,  and  dashed  into  the  miUe 
with  th^  ardour  and  fierceness  of  former 
timeB,yet  theyoftener  remained  passive, 
and  sometimes  submitted  to  a  jine  or  a 
jeer  from  a  Wragg  without  betraying 
ai^resentment 

Things  had  arrived  at  this  point 
when  one  of  the  Wragg  party,  whilst 
amusing  himself  with  shooting  spar- 
rows,, tm^  a  felseaim,  andlodgedthe 
oooteotBof  his  gun  in  the  right  eye  of 
Adoiijah  Shufflebotham's  favourite 
laare,  and  rendered  her  as  blind  as  a 
mile-stoDe  for  life. 

"  Oh  had  he  chosen  some  other  game, 
Or  miss*d,  as  he  was  wont  to  do !" 

The  &ction  of  Adon^  assembled 
on  the  occasion,  grinding  their  teeth, 
and  almost  bursting  with  rage.  True 
the  mare  was  in  her  29th  year,  and  not 
of  much  value,  but  the  insult  was  the 
tame,  and  every  Shufflebotham  felt  it 
to  be  so^  and  resolved  to  take  ample 
revenge,  each  swearing  he  would  kill 
and  eat  not  less  than  tmree  Wraggs  to 
his  own  individual  share» 

A  hostile  meeting,  preceded  bv  such 
excitement,  was  sure  to  be  a  terrible 
one,  and  accordingly  every  one  of 
either  party  turned  out  on  tlie  occasion^ 
and  the  onslaught  was  dreadful 

After  howhng,  and  yelling,  and 
swearing,  and  bitmg,  and  scratching, 
and  ki(Sing9  and  boxing,  for  some 
time,  their  animal  powers  became  to- 
tally exhausted,  and  they  mutuallv 
withdrew,  but  the  Action  of  Adonijah 
Shufflebotham  carried  along  with  them 
the  mortifying  reflectkm  that  th^ 
wane  much  worae  beaten  than  theur 
neighbours;  and  they  consequently 
suSred  under  the  compound  affliction 
of  a  bruised  body  and  a  wounded 
mmd. 

The  clan  Shufflebotham  after  their 
d^eat  proceeded  to  hold  a  comicil,  and 
a  sad  and  a  sonrowfid  one  it  was. 
The  yoimger  branches  smarting  under 
their  indignities  were  for  taking  savage 
measures,  and  they  even  talked  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  village  andrunning 
away  by  the  light;  botAdomjah,  who 
31* 


had  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 
a  man  usually  feels  more  disposed  to 
smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  than  to 
sptit  his  neighbour's  head  with  a  poker, 
urged  them  strongly  to  forbearance  at 
least  for  the  preerat 

In  an  unlucky  moment  he  suggested 
their  calting  in  to  their  aid  the  wisdom 
of  Habbakuk  Snod,  whose  peaceful 
habits  and  feeling  he  thought  might 
have  the  efiect  ol  Btilhng  the  stormy 
passions  of  the  younger  Ivanches  of  his 
parhr. 

Now  Habbakuk  was  a  man  of  in- 
formation after  a  feshion  of  his  own-» 
he  could  write  in  three  di^rent  charac- 
ters—could  cipher  so  perfectly  that  he 
could  teD  how  many  square  inches  of 
timber  were  omtained  in  the  head  of  a 
broom — knew  some  little  of  Latin,  and 
having  been  twice  at  the  county  town 
in  his  youth,  had  claims  of  no  ordinary 
magnitude  to  be  considered  a  man  of 
the  worid. 

In  an  unlucky  moment  was  Habba- 
kuk sent  for,  and  i»resently  he  came, 
moving  his  long  slender  figure  through 
the  atmosphere  with  the  majesty  and 
somethinff  ihe  appearance  of  a  fmger- 
post,  and  the  solemn  regularity  of  a 
penduhun.  He  knew  alT  about  the 
&acas,  for  who  did  not  know  it  in  the 
village?  and  his  countenance  was  in 
consequence,  and  as  a  part  of  what  he 
considered  bin  duty,  surcharged  with 
a  tenfold  portion  of  gravity. 

HabbaKuk  as  I  have  said  was  a  man 
of  peace,  but  in  an  unlucky  moment 
was  he  sent  tot^  and  in  an  umuckv  hour 
did  he  give  his  advice,  for  he  informed 
the  dan  Shufflebotham  a  thing  that  their 
wildest  dreams  had  never  imagined,that 
there  was  a  righter  of  wrongs  and  a  re- 
dresser  of  grievances  residing  in  almost 
every  village  in  the  kmgdom,  and  that 
men  of  the  worid  called  such  a  being  an 
attorney. 

A  new  light  burst  upon  Our  Village 
by  the  announcement,  or  at  all  evei^ 

r  that  portion  of  it  that  formed  the 
Shufflebotham— distant  prospects 
of  revenge,  without  the  unpleasant  ac- 
companiments of  broken  heads  and 
bloody  noses  presented  themselves  to 
view,  and  Habbakuk  Snod  was  de- 
spatched for  an  attorney. 

In  due  tiBB  that  solemn  personage 
made  Us  appearance;  he  heard  the 
fects  colourea  as  highly  as  a  sound 
thrashing  and  a  woimded  mind  cocdd 
induce  men  to  ookxur  fects.  He 
talked  of  the  mystefiooB  powers  of  a 
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hUxUtt^  and  used  many  hard  phrases, 
each  of  which  being  in  the  opinion  of 
Adonijah  sufficientlypotent  to  raise  the 
devil,  there  was  no  possible  room  to 
doubt  of  success,  and  the  attorney  went 
away  with  instructicms  for  some  half-a- 
score  of  actions  in  his  pocket 

The  gentleman  of  toe  law  had  done 
mdre ;  he  had  noticed  the  locality  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  jdace  in  a  pro- 
fessional view,  and  in  two  months 
more  we  had  a  new  house  in  the 
Lower  Street,  having  on  the  door  a 
highly  polished  brass  plate,  the  first 
we  had  ever  seen,  eneraved  with  the 
Words,  «Mr.  Brangle,  attomey-at- 
law." 

In  due  time  a  prc^r  ptoportioii  of 
the  Wragg  &ction  received  ominous 
papers,  requhin|;  their  appearance  be- 
toie  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Kin^  at 
Westminster;  but  in  the  pride  of  Sieir 
hearts  they  finng  the  papers  to  the 
wind,  and  said  that  the  Shufflebothams, 
with  Mr.  Brangle  at  their  head,  might 
all  go  to  the  devil  and  welcome. 

m  a  little  time  afterwards  they  re- 
ceived other  papers  of  a  still  more 
ominous  description,  charging  each  of 
them  with  havmg,  on  a  day  named, 
and  at  a  place  of  which  they  had  never 
previously  beard,  with  twenty  sticks, 
twenty  staves,  twenty  stones,  and 
twen^  pairs  of  fists,  made  an  assault 
on  the  persons  of  sundry  of  the  Shuf- 
flebotham  party,  and  them  then  and 
there  beat,  brmsed,  wounded,  and  ill 
treated,  so  that  their  lives  were  great- 
ly despaired  of,  and  with  having  then 
and  there  twenty  shirts,  twenty  waist- 
coats, twenty  coats,  twenty  pairs  of 
breeches,  twenty  pairs  of  stockings, 
twenty  pauB  of  shoes,  twenty  pairs  of 
boots,  and  twenty  hats,  the  property 
of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Shuf- 
ilebotham  party,  then  and  there  cut, 
torn,  rent,  damaged,  dirtied,  de&ced, 
and  injured,  against  the  peace  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  dignity, 
and  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Shuf- 
flebothams. 

The  contents  of  those  papers  was  a 
real  astonisher,  and  as  it  was  well 
known  to  every  soul  in  the  village 
that  no  one  of  the  Shufflebothams  had 
ever  possessed  a  second  coat  to  his 
back,  it  became  matter  of  wonder  and 
amazement  as  to  what  would  Mow 
next 

Their  amazement  produced  alarm,* 
and  alarm  inquiry,  and  another  attor- 
ney became  m  request  to  defeat  the 


machinations  of  Sfr.  Brangle  and  very 
few  weeks  elapsed  befeie  we  had  ano- 
ther house  in  the  Higher  Street*  with 
a  brass  plate  twice  as  large  as  the 
former  one,  engraved  with  the  caba- 
listic characters,  •<  Jonathan  Higgins, 
attorney  and  solicitor^  and  a  noaster  ex- 
traordinary in  Chancei^." 

This  fomttdable  notification  appealed 
to  break  the  hearts  of  the  Shuffle- 
bothams, but  they  had  fiddi  in  Mr. 
Brangle,  and  the  lawsuitB  went  on. 

In  the  mean-time  an  incident  of  a 
more  tender  description  oocorod 
amongst  the  parties  which  came,  like 
an  oasis  in  the  des^  or  a  speek  of 
sunshine  in  a  cloudy  sky,  scrvlDg  to 
soften  and  adom  the  ruggedness  of  all 
aroundit 

Ichabod  Wragv  had  a  son,  Nehe- 
miah  who  was  the  pride  of  the  vil- 
lage— good-looking,  ^ood-tempered 
a^gay,  as  is  natural  formyonthof 
twenty  to  be.  He  was  at  the  headof 
every  thing  that  occurred  to  promote 
the  mirth  and  good  fellowship  of  the 
place.  Did  the  young  people  want  a 
dance  on  the  sreen?  who  to  promote 
it  but  Nehemi^  Or  did  the  people  of 
Our  Village  come  into  collision  with 
foreigners?  who  could  lead  them  up 
like  Nehemiah.  He  was  the  fneod 
of  the  aged,  and  the  gkvy*  of  the 
young,  aiS  no  man,  woman,  or  child, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  villa^  that  had 
not  a  ^ood  word  for  Nehemiah  Wragg; 
even  Uie  Shufflebothams  could  tolerate 
him. 

Adonijah  Shufflebotham  had  a 
daughter  Kesiah,  a  year  voonger 
than  Nehemiah  Wragg.  fine  was 
beautiful  as  a  nymph  and  gentle  as  a 
kmb,  and  seemed  in  her  mild  lov^- 
ness  like  a  stray  bird  of  Paradise,  when 
compared  with  her  more  rugo^ed  com- 
peers. 

It  wasnot  inthe  hearts  of  two  such 
beings  as  Nehemiah  and  Kesiah  to 
enter  fuDy  into  the  violent  feefiags  of 
animosity  that  influenced  their  parents : 
and  though  Nehemiah  turned  out  with 
his  Action,  it  was  observed  that  he  de- 
claimed bitterly  against  the  proceediitt;, 
and  always  spoke  leniently  of  the  S^- 
flebothams. 

One  moonHj^ht  evening  shcntly  after 
the  introduction  of  the  atbonues^  one 
of  those  luckless  maidens  that  are  to  be 
found  in  eveiy  village,  ^dio  having  no 
busmees  of  their  own  makes  it  lieir 
study  to  know  the  busineBB  of  enarj 
body  dsoi  was  aware  of  two  figures,  a 
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male  and  female,  walkings  not  fiir  finoni 
the  house  of  Adooijah  ShufllebothanL 

8he  watched  them  ckoeeiy-^die  saw 
tftat  the  arm  of  the  man  gently  es^ 
circled  the  waist  (tf  his  ofnnpanion,  and 
that  after  walking  for  some  time,  he 
led  her  to  the  door  of  Adooqah,  and 
there  took  leave  of  hw  with  a  chaste 
sahitse. 

The  next  monnng  it  was  spread 
throughout  CHir  Village  that  Nehemiah 
Wra^  courted  Kesiah  Shufflebotham, 
and  the  astounding  intelligence  was 
conveyed  forthwith  to  the  ears  of  Icha- 
bod. 

An  inquiry  was  the  consequence; 
and  Nehenuah,  too  proud  and  too 
faonesl  to  dei^  tiie  troth,  confened 
that  he  loved  Kesiah,  and  that  his  love 
was  returned— but  Ichabod  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  fedioffs  of  youth ;  he 
drove  his  son  from  nis  ]n-esence  in 
anger,  and  from  that  moment  Nehe- 
miah was  lost  to  Our  Village.  Whither 
he  wasffone,  or  how  disposed  <4  none 
knew— Sut  all  lamented  his  loss. 

The  gossip  rumour  in  like  manner 
conveyed  the  unpleasant  information 
to  the  ears  of  Adongah  Shufflebotham, 
and  with  him  it  was  attended  with  shn- 
ikr  direful  effects. 

He  furiously  questicmed  his  poor 
pale  dauj^ter;  who,  too  simple  and 
too  innocent  to  make  a  denial,  >and  too 
terrified  to  justify  herself  sank  down 
at  his  feet  m  a  swoon — but  the  grey- 
headed man  spumed  her  from  hnn 
with  a  curse. 

There  were  hearts  in  the  viUa^  of 
softer  material  than  that  of  Adomjah ; 
and  the  stricken  maid  was  received  in 
the  house  of  a  neighbour,  that  she 
misht  abide  the  passmg  away  of  her 
Other's  wrath. 

There  her  loss  and  her  sense  (Gutter 
h^lessness  became  overwbdmin^, 
ana  virere  too  much  for  her  bodily 
powers  to  withstand,  and  sickness 
overtook  her*  She  hngered  for  some 
time,  apparently  in  a  doubtftil  state 
wfaetiher  she  would  continue  here  or 
qiBt  this  worid  for  a  better,  where 
parity  such  as  hers  must  needs  be 
u^py;  but  at  length  her  youth  and 
a  good  constitution  prevailed,  and  she 
di^^yed  eiiffht  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment ;  and  the  inodent  of  her  separa- 
tkm  from  Nehemiah,  painful  as  it  was 
to  her,  and  doiri^tless  also  to  him,  be- 
came of  happr  consequences  to  the 
tumhesctflKm 

Several  mooths  had  ^peed  and  no 


tidings  had  been  received  of  Nehemi- 
ah, uid  he  began  by  common  consent 
to  be  ranked  amongst  the  dead.  I£b 
&ther  bitterly  lamented  his  loss,  for  in 
the  secret  comer  of  the  old  man's  heart 
his  name  and  lineaments  were  firmly 
g[raven— and  often  and  often  in  his 
nlent  solitude  did  Ichabod  accuse  him- 
sdf  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  fervent- 
ly wish  that  he  were  then  the  husband 
of  Kesiah  Shi:dfebotham. 

Adonijah  also  had  feelingp  of  a  simi- 
lar  tendency.  He  saw  ms  daughter 
— his  dear,  his  ftivourite  daughtei^— 
silently  suffering  not  ody  disease,  but 
that  wcMvt  of  anguisb,  the  heart's  ntter 
hopdessness;  and  he  heard  on  all 
hands,  and  could  not  help  feeling  it  to 
be  true,  that  bis  hard-hearted  cruelty 
had  hdped  to  bring  her  to  what  she 
was ;  that  instead  of  beinff  a  siqyport 
to  her  in  her  affliction,  he  had  pressed 
the  weight  of  sorrow  with  an  unflinch- 
ing haiM  upon  her,  and  helped  to  bow 
Yifft  down  to  the  dust 

We  are  strange  creatures !  That 
grey-headed  man,  althoiu^h  be  bitteriy 
repented  his  treatment  of  his  daughter, 
and  would  have  given  half  his  wealth 
that  it  had  been  otherwise---although 
in  secret  his  soul  melted  in  tears  of 
anjruish  for  her,  and  he  eagerly  in- 
qmred  and  eageriv  watched  her  pro- 
gress, yet  he  took  her  not  to  his  bosom 
or  to  his  home,  but  suj^red  her  to  re- 
main in  the  bouse  of  the  friend  wIk) 
first  received  her  in  her  afflicticNi  I 

As  time  progressed  the  gentle  Ke- 
siah slowly  miproved ;  and  too  feeble 
to  support  herself,  was  led  by  her  kind- 
hearted  entertainer  to  sit  in  the  sun 
for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  dsnr, 
on  a  grassy  bank  not  &r  frxim  the 
house.  The  hour  was  well-known  to 
the  younff  people  of  Our  Village ;  and 
dsdly  as  she  sat  there,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  some  or  other  of  them« 
provided  with  a  nosegay  or  a  simple 
flower,  or  some  other  trifle  that  they 
knew  would  be  acceptable  to  her. 

An  old  man  passed  the  spot  several 
days  together,  and  gazed  at  Kesiah 
with  much  earnestness,  and  with  a 
loG^  of  feeling  and  of  anguish.  A^ain 
he  passed,  am  he  stopped  some  tune 
to  gase  upon  her,  and  then  passed  on ; 
but  <m  tiie  next  day  he  came  to  see  her, 
and  after  looking  upon  her  piteo«idy 
for  a  little  time,  he  rushed  towards  her, 
sdzed  her  hand-— and  kissing  it,  sob- 
bed out  a  blening  iqxn  her.  It  was 
Ichabod  Wragg ! 
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The  incident  soon  qpread  far  and 
wide,  and  the  bleesinff  that  Ichabod 
Wra^g  had  bestowed  upon  Eesiah 
Shumebotham  was  returned  to  him 
tenfold  by  the  inhabitants  of  Our  Vil- 
lage. 

Adonijah  ako  heaid  of  it,  and  in 
the  first  moment  of  disappointed  self- 
ishness, he  felt  as  if  Ichabod  had  in- 
vaded his  right,  and  deprived  him  of 
some  portion  of  the  sympathy  due  to 
a  suflfering  child ;  but  a  better  feeling 
nevailed,  and  he  became  sensible  that 
Ichabod  had  set  him  an  example  that 
it  would  be  sinful  not  to  Mow.  He 
soon  afterwards  found  himself  at  the 
bedside  of  his  daughter,  and  aU  was 
peace  between  them ! 

Adonijah  and  Ichabod  daily  ^aid 
their  visits  to  the  sufiering  Eeaah, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  met 
together  over  the  b^  of  sickness.  At 
first  the  feeling  was  an  awkward  one 
on  both  sides.  There  was  a  remem- 
brance of  ancient  wrongs  and  griev- 
ances, and  a  struggling  with  old  pre- 
judices and  antipauiies,  and  a  frown 
darkened  the  countenances  of  the  two 
men  who  for  years  had  been  opposed 
to  each  other.  But  all  vanished  as  a 
dream  when  Ichabod,  actmg  upon  a 
better  impulse  than  that  of  his  reason's 
conviction,  tendered  the  hand  of  peace 
to  Adongah. 

Adonijah  accepted  the  profiered 
hand,  and  whilst  the  two  palms  were 
united  in  something  like  fiiendly 
greeting,  the  two  old  sinners  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  leer  in  whieh  there  was 
much  latent  humour,  and  a  look  that 
implied  that  each  was  glad  to  see  that 
his  old  opponent  had  at  lengtli  dis- 
covered the  error  of  his  ways. 

The  reconciliation  of  Adonijah  and 
Ichabod  was  followed  by  the  recon- 
cihatbn  of  their  respective  followers 
and  friends.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
lawsuits;  and  all  the  sufieriiigs  and 
grievances  sustained  by  the  Siuffle- 
botham  party,  and  for  the  redress  of 
which  those  lawsuits  had  been  com- 
menced, were  entirely  and  for  ever 
foigotten;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
es£angement  of  the  Shufflebothams 
and  the  Wrag^  had  been  long  and 
Intter,  were  their  efforts  to  oblige  and 
concihate  each  other. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ebullitioas  of 
good  feeling  Kesiah  alowlv  but  gra- 
dually  recruited,  and  as  she  becune 
able  to  go  out  and  mix  somewhat  with 


her  friends,  she  became  to  be  regarded 
as  the  common  property  of  both  fami- 
lies, and  had  a  home  as  well  in  the 
dwelling  of  Ichabod  Wragg  as  in  that 
of  her  frither. 

During  these  occurrences  some  seeds 
of  religion  had  been  sown,  and  had 
taken  root  amongst  us.  S<Hne  good 
and  zealous  men  had  made  converts  of 
a  few  in  the  village,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  the  feeling  had  spread  until 
a  meeting-Jiouse  became  necessarv, 
and  one  had  acc(»dinglv  been  erectecl. 

Other  men  ^vouranle  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  had  also  exeited  them- 
selves, andprocured  the  erection  of  a 
Chapel-of  Eliase,  and  the  woik  of  reli- 
gion and  civilisation  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  in  a  ehort  time  their  human- 
izing efiects  became  very  visible  in  the 
altered  and  improved  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  the  pec^e  of  Our  Village.  On 
none  was  their  influence  more  per- 
ceptible than  on  the  two  elders. 

Adonijah  and  Ichabod,  now  become 
as  finn  fiiends  as  they  had  'fonneriy 
been  enemies,  united  together  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  Our  VDlage,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  improve  aivl  enlarge 
their  own  fortunes,  m  which  they  be- 
came eminently  successful 

They  acquired  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  land  by  more  honest  means  than 
those  by  which  they  acquired  their  first 
locations, '  and  invited  settlers  from  a 
distance;  and  being  naturally  shrewd 
energetic  men,  and  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  influence  as  the  patii- 
archs  of  the  village,  they  succeeded  in 
their  object 

They  wished  to  increase  the  suk 
and  importance  of  Our  Village  by  the 
establishment  of  some  manufacture, 
and  having  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
bed  of  coed  under  some  land  they  had 
purchased,  they  were  not  long  m  in- 
ducing manufacturers  to  settle  there. 
A  factory  was  built — a  tide  of  pc^Nila- 
tion  flowed  in  upon  us— as  a  neceasaiy 
consequence  more  houses  were  requir- 
ed ;  and  the  first  factory  appearing  to 
prosper,  others  were  erected,  brinimig 
an  additional  population,  and  caSing 
for  further  erections  of  houses;  aiM 
shops  and  inns  became  greatly  in  re- 
quest, and  Our  Village  veiy  qieedily 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
bustling  populous  {Jace. 

Adonijah  and  Ichabod  thus  realized 
a  considerable  property  from  their 
speculatioDs,  and  as  Our  Viilage  flou- 
lished,  the  male  part  of  the  two  ikini. 
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lies  became  engaged  in  ito  trade,  and 
shared  in  its  pro^erity,  and  aHhoogfa 
age  was  making  serious  inroads  upon 
the  two  elders,  and  they  began  to  wax 
feeble,  yet  they  managed  to  preserve 
their  iimuence  even  over  the  stranger 
part  of  our  peculation,  and  no  change 
of  ai^  impoitance  was  conclnded  on 
imtfl  It  had  received  their  sanction. 

Thus  matters  proceeded  for  a  period 
of  six  years  or  upwards  after  tne  re- 
ooDciltation  of  the  two  femilies,  and 
Oar  Village  attained  a  great  degree  of 
prosperity. 

At  length  we  took  it  into  oar  heads 
that  we  oii^t  to  have  a  &ir  and  a 
market.  In  country  j^aces,  especial^ 
places  resembQng  Our  I^Dage  the 
creature  c^  yesteraay,  legal  mms  of 
establishing  a  &ir  or  a  market  are  not 
much  regfufded,  even  if  it  ever  occurs 
to  any  one  tiiat  sudi  things  are  neces- 
mtf.  In  our  case  we  were  not  suffi- 
dently  learned  to  be  mystified,  and  so 
we  called  a  meeting,  and  resolved  like 
nen  of  business  that  we  would  have 
an  annual  iair  and  a  weekly  market 

The  project  was  neai^  knocked  on 
tibe  head  by  some  medcUing  feOow  re- 
marking, •<  That  as  people  wocdd  bring 
produce  and  goods  mm  a  distance  to 
oar  fiuis  and  markets,  we  oufffat  to  have 
a  Bfaricet^Hall  and  a  Manet-Place, 
which  would  cost  money." 

For  a  moment  this  threw  us  all 
a4>ack,  but  we  reodlected  that  some 
viBage,  not  more  than  thirty  mfles 
from  OS,  had  a  Market-Plaee,  and  as 
we  had  individually  resdved,  before 
coming  to  the  meeting,  that  we  would 
have  a  fair  and  a  market,  and  as  we 
had  cdlectively  at  the  meeting  re- 
solved the  seme  thing,  we  even  pot  a 
good  hce  on  the  matter,  and  m  a 
postscript  to  oar  resolotions,  resolved 
that  we  would  have  a  Maiket.Han 
and  a  Market-Place;  and  to  put  the 
matter  in  a  tangible  sha|>e,  we  forth- 
with commenced  a  subscription  for  the 


subscription  went  on  swim- 
wSaagty,  and  the  requisite  amoont  was 
soon  raised.  A  committee  was  formed 
to  lay  it  out,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence land  was  bou^t,  and  a  proper 
haU  and  conveniences  contractea  to  be 
built  and  fit  for  occupation  in  three 
months.  The  whole  matter  was  {Mess- 
ed on  with  great  energy,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  opening  the  foir,  which 
we  determined  shcxild  continue  for  a 
week. 


We  proceeded  to  ^ive  notice  to  all 
the  world,  by  advertismg  in  the  pi^dic 
newspapers  and  otherwise,  that  an  an- 
nual &ir  an^  weekly  market  wtxM 
in  iiiture  be  held  in  Our  Village,  and 
that  the  first  foir  would  commence  on 
a  ^ven  day,  and  contmue  a  wedL ;  and 
to  it  we  invited  alt  &rmerB,  okthieis, 
iKHse-dealers,  drovers,  and  aU  othen 
having  cattle  or  goods  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  dispose  of  or  to  buy;  and  dl 
keepers  of  menageries,  showmen,  tnmb- 
Im,  fiddlers,  dancers,  joggleri,  ballad- 
sinfferB,  hurdygordv  players,  fire-eatem» 
and  all  otheis  capable  df  making  fim,  or 
willhig  to  be  amused. 

Great  indeed  were  our  anticipatioPB, 
and  fearful  the  busde  of  preparation ! 
Our  Market-HaU  was  complete  afidl 
fortni^  before  the  time,  and  it  was 
with  singidar  satisfoctkm  that  we  listen- 
ed to  tM  inouiries  of  strangers  aboot 
our  feir,  and  heard  ijasir  account  of  the 
great  infiux  of  tradesm^  and  visitera 
who  would  attend  it 

As  the  important  day  approached» 
our  exatemen^  becanfe  greater,  onlfl 
at  length  the  mi^jority  of  us  were  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  expectation ;  and  when, 
two  days  previoas  to  the  day  appointed 
for  opening  die  feir,  a  wuNron  was  an- 
noEmced  as  entering  Our  v^age,  laden 
with  commoS^^  sale  oTSe  coca, 
sion,  our  ecstacy  knew  no  boimds.  The 
entire  population  turned  out  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  amidst  the  shouts  and  ac- 
damations  of  the  adults,  and  the  yells 
and  screams  (tf  the  juvenile  parts  or  our 
community,  the  waffonwas  conveyed 
to  the  ground  mmn  mich  the  feir  was 
intended  to  be  held,  and  there  took  iq» 
a  position  as  important  in  oar  estima- 
tion as  any  occupied  by  an  army  on  the 
eve  of  a  serious  battle. 

The  first  waggon  was  speedifyfoU 
lowed  brothers,  uid  the  woncen  in  lin- 
en, and  m  woollen,  and  m  silk,  and  in 
cotton,  and  in  iron,  and  in  brass,  not 
lacking  a  bountiful  si^y  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  cuzmmg  in  works  of 
gold,  and  of  silver,  andprecioQi  stones, 
ot  what  they  pretended  were  soch, 
which  to  us  was  much  the  same  thinff^ 
poured  into  Our  Village,  and  also  todk 
up  allotted  positiQas  on^the  groond  ^v- 
pointed  for  the  feir. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  and 
the  day  following,  which  was  the  one 
immediate^  preceding  the  feir,  and 
during  the  nights  of  those  two  days, 
there  was  a  continued  stream  of  peo^ 
entering  Our  Village,  accompanied  by 
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conveyances  of  all  kinda^  and  laden 
wkh  articles  of  all  descriptions. 

A  ffoodly  company  of  men  from 
Yorkshire,  knowing  m  hofses  and  in 
beeves,  also  attend^  and  brought  with 
them  a  variety  of  stock ;  aid  there 
came  also  in  odd-looking  vehicles  goods 
pf  all  sorts — tents  fas  refreshments — 
artists  in  confectionary-'-establishments 
of  millinery — toy-shops— shows  for  the 
old  and  tne  yomig — tumblers — r(^)e- 
dancers-— jug^ers — fortune-tellers,  and 
all  those  various  nondescript  trades, 
businesses,  sights,  and  wonders  that 
constitute  that  omnium-gatherum  a 
country  &ir. 

They  w^e  all  marshalled  in  due 
Older  on  the  ground  appointed  for  the 
&ir,  and  themse  unm  the  foOowing 
morning  all  was  breathless  expectation, 
waiting,  anxiously  for  the  moment 
when  the  foir  was  to  be  qiened  and  the 
iim  and  the  camaval  to  commence ; — 
and  so  absorbed  we  were  in  this  to  us 
important  busmess,  that  no  inhabitant 
of  Our  Village  presumed  on  that  anxi- 
ous night  to  close  the  eyes  in  sleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  foir  oowds 
ofstrangers  dressied  in  their  hoUiday 
clothes  enter  Our  Village,  and  an  as< 
semblage  of  those  who  usuedlv  took  the 
lead  amonsst  us,  including  Aoonijah  and 
Ichabod,  having  gone  upon  the  ground 
and  formally  announced  the  com- 
mencement of  the  foir,  its  business, 
its  pleasures,  and  its  frolics  were  not 
long  ere  they  burst  finrth  in  all  their 


and  satins  and  ^y  ribboms 
were  soon  seen  fluttering  m  the  air. — 
Stalls  were  covered  wiui  wares  of  all 
descriptions,  exhibiting  the  glittering 
varie^  of  a  bazaar  with  the  regularity 
of  a  shop.  The  various  showmen  an- 
nounced their  wonderful  performances 
in  right  stentorian  voices,  and  the 
yeflioflr  of  wild  beasts,  mingl^  with 
the  shouts  of  a  delighted  poixilace  and 
the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  bagpipes, 

ribals,  ^ongs,  fiddles,  ^^^  soui  all 
other  instruments,  that  are  to  be 
found  at  such  an  assemblage— «ome 
blown  with  the  lungs  of  Boreas  hmi- 
sel^  and  others  beat  with  the  hearty 
goodwill  of  a  Cyclops — united  in  form- 
ing such  a  dinning  and  stupiiying  ncnse 
as  had  never  been  heard  in  Our  VU- 
lage  before,  and  as  we  verily  believed, 
never  in  any  other  place  out  of  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

The  various  eiiows  and  exhibiticxis 
gave     wonderful   satisfoction. .     The 


people  were  almost  tickled  into  cod- 
vulaons  at  the  freaks  of  Mister  Punch, 
but  there  was  a  company  (^tumbkra 
that  secured  to  themselves  the  patron- 
age of  the  jHibhc  by  the  untiring  gnm- 
aces,  the  singular  antics,  and  uie  wit- 
ty drdleiy  of  their  Merryandrew.  He 
had  a  good-humoured  joke  for  every 
body,  uid  singular  enough,  his  j<^es 
were  reinarks£ly  applicable  to  the  per- 
sons  to  whom  adoressed,  or  <tf  whom 
uttered ;  and  when  he  said  nothing  he 
looked  so  irresistibly  droll,  and  moved 
his  body  about  with  conU^ons  so 
comic,  that  if  the  spectator  had  the 
smallest  particle  of  fun  in  bis  composi- 
tion, he  could  not  resist  his  inclination 
to  laugh  and  be  amused. 

Company  crowded  to  the  booth^at 
which  the  good-natured  Menyandrew 
exhibited,  imd  the  perf(nrmance  within 
must  have  been  quite  as  satis&ctory  as 
the  exhibition  without,  for  eveiy  body 
came  out  delighted ;  and  the  excellence 
of  the  perfoimance  and  the  special  drofl- 
er]r  of  the  Menyandrew  became  a 
umversal  theme. 

Thus  closed  the  first  day  of  our 
friir.  Every  bodv  appeared  satisfied^— 
The  sellers  haa  met  with  good  sale 
for  their  goods,  and  the  purchasets 
were  satisfied  with  theur  bargains.^ — 
Those  ^K>  attended  for  amusement 
expressed  themsebes  highly  gratified, 
and  those  who  furmshed  the  amnse- 
ment  appeared  satisfied  with  the  re- 
muneration they  had  received ;  and  on 
the  morning  of^^  the  second  6aj  peo- 
ple met  with  {deasant  foces,  andinade 
their  arrangCTientB  for  again  ponuing 
the  business  or  the  amusements  of  the 
fair. 

Adonijah  and  Ichabod,  after  attend- 
ing the  ceremcmy  of  openinff  the  ^ 
YiaA  retired  firom  the  bustle ;  but  on  the 
second  day,  having  heard  so  good  an 
account  or  the  fint,  they  agreed  to 
walk  through  it  together,  and  to  take 
Eesiah  betwixt  them  under  their  joint 
protection. 

They  accordingly  went  and  viewed 
all  its  wonders—looked  at  the  stoies 
of  goods  anranged  in  beautiful  and 
tas^iil  (Kder,  aiul  admired  and  won- 
dered at  each  thmg  they  saw,  and  at 
the  vast  company  coUected  together.— 
Theystrdled  on,  gazing  at  this  thing 
and  at  that,  untO  they  found  themselves 
(^)posite  to  the  booth  where  the  &ce- 
tious  Merryandrew  was  amiwng  a 
delighted  audience.  There  he  was,  in 
all  the  dignity   of  paint   and  tinsel, 
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twisting  hnnself  about  in  the  most  aiii- 
golarly  droll  evolotiooB,  and  exhibiting 
a  &ce  thai  defied  gravi^  benelf  to 
maintain  her  stoic  indifference,  and 
dealing  wittidsms  right  and  left  that 
drew  forth  shouts  of  &ughter  from  the 
anembled  multitude. 

Adonijah  and  Ichabod  jHressed 
through  the  crowd  and  got  to  the 
front,  with  Kesiah  betwixt  them  link- 
ingan  arm  with  each. 

Wild  were  the  antics  and  the  jests 
of  the  Merryandrew,  and  wild  were 
tbe  delighted  screams  of  the  specta- 
toiB ;  but  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ke- 
aah  and  her  companions---hi8  mirth 
ceased— he  roUed  off  the  stage  on 
which  he  stood,  and  kneh  at  the  feet  of 
the  poop.  The  fiicetious  Merryan- 
drew was  the  long  lost  Nehemiah 
Wragg! 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  de- 
seribe  the  scene  that  ensued.  Kesiah 
sank  down  in  a  swoon,  and  her  two 
afed  companions  were  in  little  better 
cooditioa.  Some  friends  who  were 
present  conveyed  the  whole  party  away 
to  the  house  oi  Adongah ;  and  the 
wonderful  retum  of  Nehemiah  Wragg 
being  soon  spread  through  the  village, 
an  thiq  relatives  on  both  sides  were  socm 
aawmbled  there  to  satisfy  themselves 
cf  the  truth  oi  his  reappearance. 

Nehemiah  had  a  long  tale  to  teD — a 
long  account  to  give  of  sufierings  and 
pnvations,  and  a  very  small  per  contra 
account  of  enjoyments,  during  the  time 
he  had  been  away  from  Our  Village. 

He  at  first,  it  appeared,  had  traveUed 
as  hi  from  lus  native  home  as  his 
money  would  enable  hhn  to  do  without 
topping.  He  then  got  work  as  a  &rm- 
labourer,  which  after  sometime  he  quit- 
ted, and  entered  into  the  service  of  a 
gentleman  as  groom.  He  remained  in 
that  capacity  imtil  his  master  died,  after 
which  he  was  reduced  to  great  distress, 
and  joined  a  company  of  strolling  play- 
ew--the  whole  party  were  taken  into 
custody,  and  imprisoned  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds ;  and  after  his  liberation  he 
had  a  narrow  escape  ci  being  enlisted 
for  a  soldier,  but  instead  of  that  got  em- 
ployment as  a  hand  in  a  coastmjg  ves- 
sel. There  he  remained  some  tune  at 
verv  hard  work  and  for  very  little  wa^ 
and  was  ultimately  wrecked.  Quittmg 
the  sea,  he  assumed  the  original  occu- 
pation of  his  fiither,  and  traversed  the 
country  as  an  itinerant  tinker,  and  ulti- 
mately he  joined  the  company  with 
which  he  visited  Our  viDage,  to  whom 
lis  wit  and  (faoUeiy  renctered  him  a 


valuable  acquisition,  though  his  heart 
was  frequently  ready  to  burst  with  an- 
guish when  he  appeared  the  very  per- 
sonification of  muth  and  jolity. 

During  the  whole  time  of  hiis  absence 
he  had  heard  no  tidings  of  Kesiah  nor 
of  his  own  &mily,  and  knowing  the  im- 
placable enmity  that  existed  betwixt 
his  &ther  and  Adonijah,  he  saw  little 
chance  that  good  wodd  result  from  any 
inquiiy  he  might  institute.  He  had 
therofore  remained  silent,  and  striven 
with  might  and  main  to  foi^^et  Our  Vil- 
la^  and  all  that  it  contain^.  But  that 
might  not  be ;  for  in  the  midst  of  his 
haraships,  and  in  the  hour  of  his  deep- 
est distren,  a  figure  was  {^esent  to  his 
hacf,  and  floating  visions  passed  before 
him  in  his  dreams,  bearing  comfi»rt  to 
him,  and  telling  him  ci  nappiness  to 
come,  and  that  figure  was  always  pro- 
minent in  the  scenes  that  were  at  those 
times  pictured  to  his  imagination,  and 
always  promoted  and  shared  in  the 
blessmgs  that  he  in  &ncy  enjoyed. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprising 
that  when  Nehemiah,  by  an  accident, 
heard  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Our  VIU 
lage  and  of  the  &ir  intended  to  be  hoki- 
en  there,  he  prevailed  oa  his  compan- 
ions to  travci  a  considerable  distance 
out  of  their  way  to  attend  it ;  trusting 
as  he  did  that  he  should  have  some  op^ 
portunity  to  see  Kesiah,  and  entertain- 
ing an  undefined  hope  that  something 
would  occur  fiivourable  to  his  wishes. 
With  what  did  occur  the  reader  is  ac- 
quainted. 

The  business  of  the  &ir  iMt>gre8sed 
most  satis&ctcNily  to  all  parties,  and 
even  the  company  with  whom  Nehe-. 
miah  came  to  the  village,  although 
they  regretted  the  loss  of  meir  conman- 
ioD,  did  not  sufilbr  whilst  with  us  mmi 
his  abduction,  for  every  individual  of 
the  viUajfe  appeared  to  make  it  a  point 
of  conscience  to  visit  the  scene  of  Ne- 
hemiah's  drolleries,  and  thus  compen- 
sated to  the  company  for  the  loss  or  his 
exertions. 

At  length  the  &ir  was  at  an  end,  and 
all  parties  were  delighted.  The  f-ellers 
and  buyers,  and  uie  whole  tribe  of 
amusers  and  amusees  expressed  their 
pleasure;  and  we  were  gratified  be- 
cause we  had  gained  our  great  point  of 
establishing  a  mir.  A  ma^et  followed 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  a  fair  and  a 
market  there  have  been  firom  that  time 
to  this,  and  are  likely  to  continue. 

The  bustle  and  excitement  of  our 
great  undertaking  bemg  over,  the  peo- 
^e  of  Oar  Village  had  leisure  to  tomk 
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ol  something  else,  aad  they  rushed 
ahaost  in  a  body  to  congratulate  Nehe- 
miah  and  Kesiah.  The  two  fiaimilies  of 
Shoilekitham  and  Wragg  manfully 
eame  forward  to  take  the  stroller  by 
the  hand,  and  placed  him  in  business 
with  themselves,  and  an  immediate 
marriage  was  concluded  upon  betwixt 
the  two,  who  it  was  well  known  had 
koff  been  united  in  heart 

And  such  a  marriage  it  was!  No 
nonsensical  parade — no  aflfected  post- 
ponementr— no  driving  away  to  spend 
some  time  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  their  friends.  No ! — the  Wednes- 
day after  the  fitir  was  named  for  the 
wedding,  and  pubhdy  annoimced  in 
the  village,  and  we  all  thouffht  that  we 
bad  not  only  a  right,  but  Siat  it  was 
our  bounden  duty  to  be  present 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  Ne- 
bemiah  and  Kesiah  walked  to  the  ahar, 
accompanied  by  every  one  of  their  re- 
spective  famihes,  and  followed  by  the 
entire  of  Our  Village,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  that  were  able  to  walk.  We 
considered  it  a  hdiday,  and  we  made  it 
afeast 

After  the  ceremony  we  all  accom- 
panied than  back  to  the  house  of  Ado- 
nijah  Shufflebotham,  and  there  the 
whole  multitude  pronounced  a  krod  and 
a  fervent  blessing  upon  them,  and  de- 
parted. 

Such  was  their  wedding,  and  they 
were  blessed— blessed  in  their  fortunei, 
for  th^  have  been  pnrosperous— «nd  in 
their  mmiJy,  for  they  nave  chfldren, 
who  are  virtuous  and  iffosperous  alsa 

Adonijah  ShuJHebotnam  and  Ichabod 
Wragg  lived  several  years  after  that, 
and  saw  their  chiklren  and  their  chOd- 
len's  children  flourishing  about  them, 
and  at  length  sank  into  the  grave,  fbD 
ef  years,  and  carrying  vrith  them  the 


letfed  and  the  reverence  of  their  sur- 
vivon— a  proof  that  altliough  a  maa 
may  commence  life  in  error,  ne  may  by 
the  divine  assistance  termmatc  it  sati^ 
&ctorily. 

Nehemiah  and  Kesiah  are  stiU  Ihr- 
ing,  though  life  is  with  them  gettiDg 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  le^i  Nehe- 
miah has  partly  retired  from  active  bu- 
siness, in  order  to  make  way  for  his 


In  the  meantime  the 
the  two  &milies  of  Shufflcl 


■ityof 
1  and 

Wragg  has  gone  on  increasiog,  and 
various  intermarriages  have  t^en 
place  amongst  them,  so  that  Uiey  have 
m  more  rejects  than  one  become  one 
united  family. 

The  prosperity  of  Our  Village  has 
gone  on  in  the  same  ratio,  and  many 
miprov^nents  have  taken  place.  Onr 
ViUage  is  made  the  centre  of  a  parish 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we  have 
only  just  escaped  being  made  a  bo- 
rough. 

Our  trade  and  our  manufactures  have 
increased  ;  we  have  lighted  our  streets 
vrith  gas,  and  we  intend  to  lay  down  a 
raflway  to  connect  us  with  some  im- 
portant place ;  but  we  cannot  at  pre- 
sent make  up  our  minds  as  to  the  par- 
ticular place  with  which  we  will  be 
connected. 

In  the  midst  of  our  prosperity  and 
our  change  there  are  very  few  now 
left  ^K>  know  BSPf  thing  even  by  tra- 
dition of  the  origin  of  Our  Vfflafe; 
and  as  the  writer  of  this  coo^&s 
himself  to  be  neariy  the  last  pooocsood 
of  that  information,  he  has  thus  re- 
corded it  for  the  benefit  and  edifica^ 
tion  of  the  future  generatioflus  who 
may  became  Our    village's  kihabit- 
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LBTTKR8    OF  AH  ATTACHE. 


TKB  OOBONATEON. 


Mt  Dear  Alfborbe, 

I  Have  eeyeral  hundred  times  re- 
peated of  mj  promise  to  tdl  yoa  aU  I 
ibaH  have  heard,  iAt,  and  understood 
daring  the  London  Mgionoas  da^" 
of  June;  00  fortunate  a  compamon- 
iiiipfor  our  three  ««g^OTiou8  days"  of 
July.  However,  I  at  len^  have 
braced  iq)  imr  indolence  for  the  task, 
and  if  you  mid  it  mtcJerahle,  ennny- 
ant,  deteetahle,  &e^  let  yourself  and 
your  importunity  hear  the  hlame.  In 
rsvepge,  I  ahail  tell  yon  every  thing 
as  it  occurred,  every  minff  as  I  saw  i^ 
eveiythmg  tbit  came  before  me,  new, 
odd,  or  extravagant,  in  a  scene  which 
vasnew  even  to  the  English,  and  in  a 
country  where  every  thin^  was  new  to 
your  very  dffigent,  very  ctevoted,  and, 
at  mesent,  very  much  tired  friend. 

Cards  for  the  ceremcmy  of  the  younff 
Qneen*8  puttmff  on  the  diadem  had 
been  sent  to  the  ambassador  for  dis- 
tnbution  among  ns.  But  as  it  was 
left  to  our  own  choice  to  use  them  or 
Bot;  as  I  had  imbibed  an  alarming 
idea  of  sitting  for  twelve  menial  hours 
iaacdd  cathed^  larger  than  Notre 
Dame,  and  as  jou  will  own  the  final 
feason  to  be  urresistible,  I  had  been 
etroogly  tempted  by  the  beautiful  La- 
dy B——- to  soheit  the  ambassador 
nr  one  of  his  tickets  and  had  feuled,  1 
was  only  too  happy  to  lay  mine  at  the 
ledy's  feet,  and  trust  to  my  own  in  the 
itreetsforthe  day. 

To  acquaint  my  inexperience  with 
tbejoco/e,  I  walked  down  the  princi- 
ptlf.  avenues  which  the  progmmme 
iBarked  for  theproeession  a  couple  (^ 
days  before,  l^is  was  the  26th  of 
Jime,  the  day  first  appraited  for  the 
ceremony.  But  the  tones  who  assist 
tbe  Cabmet  in  aU  cases  of  difficulty, 
and  settle  hSSbsn  of  the  Government 
on  an  occasions  at  their  wifi,  assisted 
them  oB  this,  and  ordered  that  tiiey 
0boidd  postpone  tiie  {nrocession  tiB  the 
28th,  thus  savm^  them  from  one  of 
tbe  sullen  aand  mny  &ys  of  the  sea- 
son* and  appeintrng  one  of  tiie  finest 
in  its  stead.    In  Paris  we  have  a  good 
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deal  of  the  advantages  of  an  Opposi- 
tion, but  the  English  are  our  masters 
in  pditics  still,  and  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore ours  can  bespeak  sunshine  and  set- 
tle the  weather. 

One  of  the  thin^  that  struck  me 
most  on  my  first  amval  in  London  was 
the  immensity  of  the  multitude,  and 
its  perpetual  action.  I  involuntarily 
asked  myself  a  hundred  times,  where 
do  aU  these  people  come  from?  how 
do  they  exist?  at  what  business  is  it 
that  keeps  them  in  this  eternal  move- 
ment ?  The  idea  of  any  one's  hiring 
a  couple  of  straw  chairs  and  sitting 
down  to  lode  around  bun,  m  one  of  the 
streets,  probably  never  came  into  the 
head  of  any  individual  of  the  mill- 
ion and  a  Imlf  who  rush  hourly  along 
the  tide  of  life  in  Loodcm.  Even  the 
cofifee-houses  have  no  idlers  gaping 
round  the  doors,  or  sippin?  ices  and 
lemonade  witlnn.  All  is  done  as  a 
matter  of  business.  There  are  even  no 
idlers  in  the  Parks,  the  Tinlleries  and 
Champs  Elvsees  of  this  monster-me- 
tropohs.  There  the  passengeiiB  are  as 
much  in  moticm  as  every  where  else, 
and  except  at  the  hour  when  the  world 
of  feshion  ride  for  an  appetite  befc^re 
dinner,  there  is  no  promenade.  Sun- 
day makes  a  distinction,  but  then  the 
Englishman  walks,  only  because  he 
has  nothmg  to  run  after.  In  short, 
Lond<m  is  as  unlike  Paris  as  possible 
—a  vast  locomotive  enmne. 

But  for  the  week  before  the  corona- 
tion the  crowd  was  overwhelming;  the 
provinces  poured  their  flow  into  the 
cajntal,  the  coaches  and  difigences 
from  the  country  were  packed  up  with 
men,  women,  and  chilclren,  like  wag- 
ons with  bales  and  boxes ;  they  were 
hi:^  beehives  flying  at  the  rate  of  ten 
muee  an*hour.  Steamboats,  railroads, 
canals,  all  were  in  activity,  and  all 
pouring  the  country  population  into  the 
streets.  It  was  calculated  that  they 
added  nearly  half  a  million  to  tiie  dafly 
numbers  of  Lond<Hi. 
^  Though  it  rained,  blew,  and  gkxim- 
ed  with  what  Voltaire  called  the  "usual 
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severity  of  the  Englieh  summer,"  I 
amused  myself  for  awhOe  by  looking 
at  the  progress  of  the  preparations. 
The  Eugli^  are  not  so  expert  at  turn- 
ing cities  inside  out  as  we  are.  And 
Pwna  would  have  been  converted  into  a 
city  of  bandboxes,  or  have  exhibited  a 
hundred  palaces  of  lath,  tapestry,  and 
painted  calico  fit  for  as  many  Emperors ; 
or  have  runup  a  dozen  amphitheatres 
of  Titus,  with  all  their  fbtga,  embroider- 
ed canopies,  and  all  the  horn  and  tigm 
t>f  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  gamboung 
in  their  arenas,  before  John  Bull  was 
able  to  disfigure  aae  of  his  dd  brick- 
built  streets.  But  it  was  done  at  last ; 
and  by  the  help  of  planks  enough  to 
have  stripped  a  Norwegian  forest  of  all 
its  pines,  of  vast  quantities  of  canvass 
and  callico,  and  of  zealous  carpentering 
for  a  week  together,  London  b^^an  to 
look  unhke  itself,  and  like  a  Contineo^al 
city  on  a  fftte  day.  This  finery  made 
it  look  odd,  without  making  it  look  gay. 
The  nature  of  the  {dace  predominated 
over  the  powers  of  the  brush  and  the 
hammer. 

Your  friend  Charles  J>.  and  1  em- 
ployed ourselves  in  imagining  what  the 
venerable  city  of  rost  b\f  and  smoke 
most  resembled  in  its  new  costume 
and  its  ancient  gravi^.  He  said  that 
it  was  most  like  the  6<Buf  Gras,  that 
most  honest  of  beasts^  and  most  capital 
-specimen  of  its  kind,  covered  from 
horn  to  hoof  with  ribbons  and  garlands, 
vet  seeming  utterly  regardless  of  the 
honour,  and  going  thnnigh  the  show 
with  all  the  original  seriousness  of  his 
character.  Another  suggestion  was 
that  of  a  company  of  the  Banlieu 
preparing  for  a  review  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  trowel, 
the  forge,  and  the  milk*pail,  adapting 
the  sword,  the  sash,  and  the  shako^ 
and  marching  to  the  sound  of  trumpet 
and  drum  with  the  dignity  of  Sun- 
day saviours  ot  their  country.  Or 
most  questionaUe  and  flattering  of  all, 
our  venerable  and  excellent  acquaint- 
ance Madame  La  Contesse,  investing 
herself  with  the  costume  of  that  direst 
of  the  fashionable  and  most  ^shionable 
of  the  &ir,  that  pride  of  ambassa- 
dresses Madame  De  Hon,  and  for- 
getting the  fifty  years  interval  between 
£er  and  beauty,  goinj^  to  a  &ncy  ball 
at  the  Tuilleries  in  silk-web  draperies 
and  silver  wings,  as  Plsfyche.  Such 
was  our  contrivance  for  escaping  the 
recollection  that   we   were   wiuking 


through  some  of  the  heaviest  showers 
that  I  have  seen  even  in  this  showery 
country. 

'Still  the  carpentering,  the  nailing  up 
of  canvass,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  went 
on  with  equal  activity.  The  sulky- 
lookiqg  streets  were  rapidly  transform- 
ing into  the  look  of  a  vast  booth  at  a 
vast  foLir,  and  it  wanted  nothing  but 
the  canals,  we  had  water  enoii^n,  and 
the  masquers,  to  imagine  ourKlvesa 
thousand  miles  from  &  huge  city  of 
London,  and  p-eparing  for  the  cama- 
val  in  the  Piazza  diSan  Marco,  in 
Venice,  the  lovely,  the  debciouB,  and 
alas !  the  dying. 

A  large  party  at  the  hotel  of  the 
embassy.  The  Marshal's  arrival  has 
been  the  signal  for  throwing  off  that 
intderable  dBirknesss  which  seems  to 
be  the  etiquette  of  ambassadorship  in 
this  region  of  tempests.  The  people 
are  like  their  climate  calm,  of  the 
most  overwhelming  calmness,  and  to 
be  roused  by  nothing  but  a  war  or  a 
revdutioD.  Since  I  have  conae  bore, 
the  spirit  of  the  season  or  the  coun- 
try had  sunk  me  at  least  fifty  de- 
grees in  the  thermometer.  The  mer- 
cury  rapidly  approached  zera  Wluit 
was  to  he  done,  where  a  ball  scatcefy 
(mce  a  month,  a  drawing<*room  ecaroe- 
ly  once  a  quarter,  and  the  ck»ed  win- 
dows and  doors  of  every  embassy  for 
mx  months  in  the  year  togeth^,  made 
life  one  long  funeral  piocession  %  In 
Paris,  under  euch  circumstances,  we 
should  have  an  emetUe^  nothing  else 
could  restore  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  In  Italy  we  shotdd  go  iqion 
the  stage.  In  Vienna  we  should 
smoke  opium  and  swallow  sour-krxinL 
In  Stamboul  we  should  break  into  die 
Harem,  or  take  the  Grand  Turk  by 
the  beard{  anything  either  to  extin- 
guish our  senfflbilities,  or  to  stimiiiate 
Uiem.  But  here  the  English  are  a 
provident  nation.  Till  my  residenoe 
at  the  embassy  I  did  not  perceive  the 
use  of  their -multitude  of  canals !  Jk^ 
the  Marshal's  ambassadonfaip-extra- 
ordinary  has  {vomised  us  a  change; 
saved  your  fiiend  finom  the  necessity  of 
plunging  himself  and  his  crimes  toge- 
ther into  the  bottom  of  one  of  those  wa- 
tery receptacles  for  aUackk$  tired  of 
life,  and  saved  you  from  receivmg  as  a 
last  legacy  my  opera-glass,  the  pay- 
ment of  my  debts,  and  the  bc»ora'  of 
disdiarging  my  pension  to— «-^  instead 
of  these  little  despatches  from  the  veqr 
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court  of  aH  the  mmes  and  graces^  all   However,  I  am  not  one  of  the  royal 
prending  over  the  beOesjours^oS  yocmg   suiton.  Yours,  &c 

queens. 

"  Mais  cettc  belle  voix,  et  ces  beaux    J'^.^'  ^^"^  ^^  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed."— 

yeux,  Maebetk. 

Sent  &  moi  trop  dangeretix ; 
Etje  snls  triste  qiiand  je  crie 
BanissoDS  la  Melancholie  !*^ 


I  went  last  night  to  see  the  **  Coio> 
nation."  This  too  twelve  hours  before 
its  exjsteoce.  But  I  hate  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  in  any  things  and  as  cme  of 
toQ  suburb  theatres  esihilHted  all  the 
§ane»  ci  Englieh  royalty  in  advance,  I 
sidered  my  caluiolet,  and  enjoyed  its 
taaapetai  drums,  huzzas,  and  horses, 
liy  antiematiaD.  Nothing  could  be 
more  loyal  and  laughable.  The  house 
pnfectly  suburban,  a  phrase  which,,  as 
yoQ  have  no  such  idea  in  Paris  or  any 
wbere  etee  on  the  cootinoit,  in^iliee  at 
once  showy  and  scpJid,  tremeBdous 
dmciDg,  and  sometimes  very  pret^ 
figurantes  aotoiB ;  every  thing  that  is 
cotrageouB,  and  audiences  {pood-hu- 
moured d  r  autremoei  grumblmg  (xoif 
when  they  insist  on  the  encore  of  some 
iOQgi  which  would  break  the  voices  and 
tfaehearts of  aB  the  Italians  on  earth» 
and  bursting  out  into  laughter  in  the 
vary  depths  of  melodiampb 
'  I  went  to  bed  with  my  eyes  fiill  of 
itage-liffhts,  tinsd,  and  odd  &ceB,  and 
TOuned  that  {  was  ambassador-extra-^ 
ttdinuy  on  a  missioii  to  marry  the 
duigliter  of  tine  great  Mogul  by  proxy 
to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico.  A  shower 
of  diamoods  was  poured  upon  me  bv 
die  magnificent  &ther-in-law,  and, 
cboakiug  with  bnlianey  I  wake,  and 
fnmd  my  valet  standinff,  cofl^  in  hand^ 
bymv  bed-side,  and  uuddng  me  from 
mj  dumber,  to  say  that  it  was  five 
inthemoming  and  all  the  woild  was 

Ab  it  was  not  well  to  ocmtinue  in 
Ksr  (tf  all  tiie  wwld,  I  rose  and  after 
^CBpatchm^the  triviaJ^iee  which  make 
QB  fit  to  nunde  in  the  presence  of  our 
fB&ow  men^  I  went  to  k>ok  for  the  house 

<tf  our  firieiid  D— ^  if  with  its  now 

8<>^  and  petticoat  of  callico,  and  mask 
of  idanks  and  paint,  I  should  be  able  to 
'^^^ognise  it  again.  My  valet  had  tdd 
n^truth,  but  he  had  not  told  me  the 
]J^  truth.  The  day  had  begun  with 
S^90(n»  the  gloom  soon  deepened  into 
i^  and  all  threatened  wofully  for  the 
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canvass  houses,  and  for  the  feir  myriads 
who  were  so  soon  to  take  up  theff 
abode  in  them.  But  all  London  set 
the  el^nents  at  defiance  ;  all  was  in 
motioi ;  the  principal  streets  were  & 
perpetual  line  of  l£^  a  inilf-etream  of 
man»  woman  and  child,  aU  hurrying,  in 
the  same  direction--towards  the  west. 
The  movement  was  also  d  Cono,  with 
carriages  crowding  after  Mich  other  and 
ftyiag  along,  filled  with  women  hah^ 
ionably  dressed;  here  and  there  an 
officer  of  rank  e^jo^dng  the  hnmry  a[  a 
whole  vehicle  to  himself  and  looking^ 
contemptuously  enoughi  on  the  pedes* 
triajisonthe  trotUnr.  But  exc^  fap 
the  crowd,  the  streets  looked  as  gtoomy 
as  the  weather ;  the  shops  were  aJl 
shut,  and  as  the  shops  fonmiall  the  show 
of  liOndcH),  and  as  they  are  shut  on]^ 
on  Sunday's,  <v  on  the  days  of  Royal 
fiuierals,  c<»t)natioDs  being  rare  visiU 
antSv  a  stranger  suddenly  dnmped  on 
this  fflobe  of  ours  would  have  had  onhr 
his  choice  of  coi\J6cturinff  that  the  nud- 
dle  of  the  wedc  had  sixldenly  jumped 
bade  to  the  beginnings  or  that  there 
was  a  new  Uctimmi  the  House  of  Han- 
over. 

But  when  I  reached  the  scene  of 
the  royal  programme,  the  gloom  was 
all  past  koimd  me  where  the  feces, 
the  Donnets^the  hats,  andthe  clamours 
of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  peof^. 
jRrom  the  spot  where  the  brcmze  sta- 
tue of  the  foist  Charles  lecka  down  the 
vistas  at  whose  end  he  lost  his  head, 
all  before  me  was  a  sea  of  heads  and 
all  in  full  motion.  Some  taking  thftir 
places  on  the  scafibldings  raised  mfixmt 
6i  the  houses ;  some  mounting  the 
poete  of  the  fl»s  lan^  which  then^ 
oore  the  true  flmminations  of  the  age, 
whatever  might  be  the  state  of  tl^ 
oeets  and  breeches  ;  some  fixing  them- 
selves steadily  in  positions  on  the 
irotUrir,  with  the  deq)erate  determina- 
tion not  to  be  unfixed  for  four  or  ^e 
solid  hours ;  and  others  Uke  myself 
elbowing  their  way  tbrou^  the  mul- 
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itade  to  the  houses  wheare  there  ptaoes 
had  been  kept  Whatever  C  harles  and 
his  Ghar§^  might  have  thought  of  the 
vista,  to  me  it  wa8  remarkably  lively.  As 
&r  as  the  eye  could  fflance  aU  was  a  sue 
cessioQ  of  waving  Imnners,  the  flags 
of  every  nation  uid  none  of  hung  out 
from  balconies  ,  scafbld  above  sc2mS)ld, 
looking  in  the  distance  like  vast  tents 
of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow ;  the 
roofe  of  the  houses  crested  with  groups 
of  gathering  8pectat(»rs,  which,  still 
rather  scattered,  and  looking  loungingly 
bek>w,  might  at  that  di^nce  have 
been  taken  for  scattered  statues.  At 
that  moment  too,  a  regiment  of  heavy 
cavalry  filtered  the  sfeet,  to  take  up 
its  place  in  the  procession ;  and  the 
glitter  of  their  brass  hdoieta,  their 
scniriet  coats,  and  the  prancing  df  their 
handsome  horses,  gave  the  mass  exact- 
ly the  relief  which  the  eye  of  a  painter 
woukl  have  desired.  The  sun  too 
threw  in  an  auspicious  burst,  and  the 
looff  column  of  the  cavahry  under  il 
looked  like  a  stream  of  fire  wo]!kiiu[  its 
way  through  a  stubbcHn  and  eimen- 
ootouredsou. 

We  Frenchmen  have  heard  so  much 
of  the  buffalo  spirit  of  John  Bull,  that  I 
had  prepared  myself  for  a  tcxigh  strag- 

Sla  Bilt  I  made  my  way  with  tolera- 
le  ease,  neither  fouffht,  nor  was  chal* 
knged  to  the  combat ;  was  neitfaer 
tram{ded  to  death,  nor  caDed  a  fino^- 
eating  villain  for  not  having  English  for 
my  mother  tongue.  On  the  contrary,  I 
escaped  withmit  eithw  proving  my 
keroism  or  being  forced  to  deny  my 
eouBtry.  F^rencmnan  as  I  was  I  pass- 
ed on,  saw  every  thuiff  that  I  wanted 
to  see  ;  went  every  where  during  the 
day  where  I  wished  to  go,  and  preserv- 
ed my  limbs  and  my  oonsdenee  en. 
tire,tiU  I  took  them  both  with  me 
to  bed. 

My  first  movement  had  all  the  pre- 
cipitation of  fear,  D  's  house  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  immense  cvX.  de 
sac  befiiHreme.  I  feared  for  my  place, 
i^y  break&st,  and  my  corporeal  exist- 
ence. I  plunged  on  accordingly. — 
But  I  reached  our  fiiend's  with  such 
comparative  ease  that,  all  who 
are  alarmed  without  cause,  on  getting 
rid  of  my  alarm,  I  adopted  the  perilous 
coDzse  erf  leaving  my  proper  balcony, 
and  again  retummg  mtothe  crowd,  and 
seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  before 
the  arrival  of  the  pageant 

Yet  I  had  some  compunctions  on 


the  sdiject  You  know  P  *•  hsm^ 
pitalhy.  On  this  day  it  slioiie.  Hm 
English  father  gave  him  the  tasle  hr 
pieces  de  resisUmeet  solid  maMses  of 
every  thing  eatable  which  distingairii- 
es  the  native  of  this  conntry.  Wm 
French  mother  gave  him  the  propen- 
sity to  enjoy  every  thin^  enjoyable* 
which  follows  the  native  of  ours  eveiy 
where  fiiom  Paris  to  Kamschatkaw— 
His  house  to-day  was  a  compiete  re- 
fectory. Its  tables  would  have  made 
one  of  the  fetfaers  of  the  ChaitreoBe 
break  his  vow  of  eating  nothii^  hot 
pulse,  or  have  satisfied  the  sopeib 
longings  of  a  cardinal.  Thej  wem 
piled  with  such  luxmies  as  Londoii  cpn 
muster ;  I  admit  not  such  as  tiie 
Paris  cuisine  woukl  produoe  to  be 
I»Qud  <d,  hot  very  wefi  aotwith- 
standing.  We  first  had  beenfliimmott- 
ed  to  breakfost  ThB  Englirii,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  break&st  wel. 
They  even  exhibit  some  taste  in  the 
anrangmeot  Other  nations  overioai 
the  table,  or  starve  tin  ntters.  !■ 
England  there  m  a  happy  nediuBi^^ 
Tea,  coibe,  toast,  and  eg|^  with  a 
fow  dices  of  ham,  istenzHJDed  with 
wio^  *  ef  chickens,  form  the  pule 
miheu.  All  beyond  spoOi  the  appe- 
tite, occi^ies  attention,  and  degene- 
rates into  dinner.  As  for  OS,  Fien^ 
men  never  bieakfiet  except  when 
we  take  our  choehoiate  in  a  e^^  Am 
the  ladies  never  make  their  appearance 
in  the  morning  and  as  we  never  do 
any  thing  wifiiout  thtem^  oar  monw 
ings  passm  pickinff  our  teeth,  lyiof 


our  neckcloras,  and  cakirialing 
we  are  to  dine.  'Hie  formalilj  <x  break- 
fosting  is  thei^efoie  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

At  the  tables  was  another  foatnre 
eqaaDy  novel  to  a  fVencfamaii,  and 
cqitivatinir  to  all  the  worid.  B^ween 
fo^  and  nfty  ladies,  genera^  youBg^ 
for  the  matnxis  had  probably  been 
scared  by  the  prospect  of  an  uhia- 
equeezing ;  generally  pretty,  all  very 
handsomely  costumed,  and  all  in  fon 
smiles  sat  down  to  the  table.  The 
gentlemeR  at  first  did  themseKes  the 
honour  of  supplying  those  &ar  creaCnret 
with  all  that  was  neeessaiy  for  their 
appetites,  whose  deheaqr  fine  and 
fiishionable  as  it  was,  was  not  altogoth- 
er  proof  against  the  sinffidarity  of 
rising  at  six  o'ck)ek  instead  of  noon, 
and  of  inluQing  the  uMiiiing  air  instead 
oi  the  mkhught  efflovia  of  the  bail- 
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room.  When  ibe  laudoBs  had  sipped 
and  EOttiied  to  the  extent  of  their  mcli- 
natioDS,  they  retired,  and  the  gentle- 
men took  tfa!eir  places.  In  this  happy 
ahernatum  of  indulgences  we  spent 
in  hour  or  two,  and  if  the  English 
proveib  is  true,  that  **  a  good  begin- 
ning is  half  the  battle,"  a  proverb,  in 
my  opinion,  much  superior  to  the  tar- 
diness of  the  old  Roman  saw,  that  «*  it 
mH^  end  which  crowns  the  mark," 
the  gaiety  of  the  mcmoig's  meal  gave 
promise  of  a  goodly  day. 

1  am  determined  to  say  no  more  <3i 
the  rain.  But  once  for  all,  I  must 
Bay,  that  if  the  whole  body  of  the  Lon- 
wa  citizens  had  been  one  mighty  glass 
tnbe,  and  the  whde  drculatioii  within 
it  quickBilver,  the  multitude  could  not 
have  exhibited  more  susceptibilily  to 
eveiy  passing  cloud.  Half  a  nuUion 
of  eyes  were  turned  eveiy  half  minute 
upon  the  sky,  and  as  if  to  tantalize 
them,  that  eky  was  a  perpetual  suc- 
oession  ai  chma  and  sunshine.  Below 
me  the  street  was  lined  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Foot  Guards.  The  officers 
pot  on  their  blue  doaks,  and  made 
themselves  ready  for  a  winter  cam- 
paign. A  smart  shower  came  down. 
The  hubbub  of  the  streets  instantly 
siibsided  into  eflence.  John  Bull  drew 
his  hat  across  his  brows,  and  awaited 
the  deluge  with  the  fortitude  of  one 
piepared  to  be  drowned  on  the  spot 
W  not  to  be  moved.  To  reward  nis 
constancy  I  suppose,  the  &ce  of  the 
flky  finaUy  changed,  the  sun  blazed 
forth,  eveiy  countenance  was  lighted 
Hp  along  with  it,  and  from  that  mo- 
^Botjat  commenced  a  lovely  day^-a  day 
loade  expresriy  for  this  national  fesK 
tivity. 

I  now  sallied  fortii  in  good  earnest, 
and  directed  my  march  to  the  Queen's 
palace^  naturally  the  centre  of  all  at- 
traction. I  foimd  the  Park  hi  which 
it  stands  crowded;  a  detachment  oi 
aitiliety  posted  in  view  of  the  palace 
to  fire  salutes:  bodies  of  cmrassiers 
^  intervals,  ai^  the  in&ntry  of  the 
fi<3yal  Guards  under  arms. 

You  have  asked  me  vhat  kind  of 
Jiwoster  is  this  palacel  I  have  not 
BOW  time  to  taft  of  it ;  but  the  de- 
■w^Jtions  which  reached  us  in  Paris 
wereiicyculously  en  caricatttre.  It  is 
owtaiBly  not  a  planet  amouff  palaces, 
nor  even  a  meteor.  But  it  has  merits 
nmeh  superior  to  any  thing  that  I  had 
been  taiigfat  to  expect  It  is  even 
a  ahfiwy  ediike,  ^egant  in  its  ecn- 
89» 


ception,  and  finiriied  in  its  details. 
But  its  position  is  unfortunate.  It 
touches  a  suburb  fiHed  with  steam- 
engines  and  chimn^  enough  to 
blacken  U  n  palaces.  The  Parthenon, 
in  Us  site,  would  have  worn  a  robe  of 
soot  m  a  week.  The  temple  of  Luxor 
would  have  locked  like  a  colossal 
blacksmith's  shop.  The  palace  of 
Queen  Victoria  is  therefore  any  thinff 
but  an  emblem  of  her  innocence.  U 
is  the  atrabifious  reverse  d  <*  Oandi- 
dior  nive,"  and  has  the  look  of  one 
hackneyed  in  the  ways,  and  those  the 
most  fuliginous  ways  of  the  wcffM. 
The  nlan  too  is  no  more  fortunate 
tlmn  the  position.  It  forms  three  sides 
of  a  square,  the  next  deformity  to  four. 
The  wings  thus  efibct  the  purpose  > 
directly  opposite  to  that  of  aU  c^er 
wings  of  etuth,  or  air,  if  that  be  hgfat- 
ness.  Those  wings  dari^en  and  de- 
press. After  aU,  the  most  graceftd 
as  weO  as  tiie  noblest  of  all  ornaments 
to  a  great  palace  is  the  colonnade. 
Connecthig  the  outer  buildings  with 
the  body  of  the  edifice,  they  are  the 
pen-feathers,  the  strength  and  decora- 
ticm  <rf  the  wing  together.  Whether 
smooth  or  fluted  whether  surmounted 
with  the  severe  beauty  of  the  Ionic 
capital,  or  the  luxuriancy  of  the  Com. 
poeite,  they  are  always  a  charm :  and 
the  chief  fault  of  the  palace  of  the 
young  English  Queen  is,  that  it  sa* 
orifices  this  truly  Greek  spell  to  sullen 
magnitude  and  heaw  solidity. 

But  the  view  in  front  is  pretty  and 
gentle ;  a  sort  oi  TuiHeries  gairden,  but 
without  the  statues,  but  with  what  is 
infinitely  more  refreshing  to  the  eye 
— a  sheet  of  water,  broken  by  one  or 
two  little  islands;  primitive  spots, 
whose  odIj  inhabitants  are  waterfowl. 
The  En^hman  shows  in  every  thing 
that  he  is  bom  surrounded  by  the  sea. 
Wherever  he  is  surrounded  by  the 
land,  he  makes  a  mimic  ocean,  in- 
dulges his  amphilnoiis  instmcts  by  a 
pond  in  front,  and  fobricates  a  Utde 
St  Greorge's  Channel  at  the  bottom  ot 
hisffard^i. 

™r  be  it  firom  me  to  decry  our 
Tuilleries,  the  multitude  of  days  which 
I  have  spent  under  its  trades  in  that 
most  delightful  of  all  occupations,  dcnng 
nothii^;  the  quanti^  of  newspaper 
lucubrations  ircnn  the  pens  of  an  our 
iUufninaii,  fixnn  Annand  CarreU  down 
to  the  mcarcerated  editors  of  the  Tri- 
bune, while  I  was  imbfting  the  glori- 
ous Bcieiice  of  politics  at  two  sous  a 
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day;  and  the  half-nuUkKi  of  black, 
brown,  demip-browD,  and  blonde  of  the 
makers  of  human  finery  and  soothers 
of  human  cares,  who  pour  through  the 
little  groves  in  an  uninterrupted  stream 
of  sportiveness,  smiles,  and  short  petti- 
coats, have  made  it  to  me  classic 
grouid.  ^tiH  it  does  not  engross  all 
the  loveliness  of  the  globe.  Its  marble 
heroes,  rude  as  they  may  be,  its  stunts 
ed  trees,  iXa  fishes  gasping  for  water, 
its  loungers  gasping  tat  air,  and  its 
fMosqners  gaspu^  for  news,  revolu- 
tions, and  young  mpoleon,  do  not  al- 
togetiier  supersede  the  velvet  softness 
zm.  showery  men  of  even  this  £2ng- 
lish  promenade,  this  quiet  and  cool 
water-ffiving  quietness  and  cookess  to 
every  Uiinff  round  it ;  the  trees,  which 
young  as  wey  are,  seem  never  to  have 
worn  the  stays  which  make  our  French 
trees  look  so  prodigiously  well  behav- 
ed ;  all  have  a  sense  of  Nature's  hav- 
ing her  own  way  that  1  am  beginning 
to  like.  I  almost  doubt  whether  the 
i^t  would  be  much  improved  by  a 
xuJced  Meleager  ezhibitmg  his  atti- 
.  tudes  in  the  purest  marble  before  an 
equally  nakea  Atalanta,  or  even  the 
three'** Graces  of  CanovB,"  as  palpa- 
ble as  the  most  unhesitating  chisel 
could  make  them,  and  revealing  to  the 
eyes  of  La  Nation  Bouiiquiire  those 
Parian  proportions  which  were  once 
reserved  for  the  petks  soupers  of  Olym- 
pus. 

But  now  trumpets  and  drums  began 
to  sound.  The  plot  was  evidently 
thickenii^,  and  I  niade  my  way  to  the 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  palace ;  the 
di^ilay  here  was  brilliant  A  tri- 
umphal arch,  exactly  modelled  on  ours 
in  tne  Place  du  Carousal,  placed  with 
equal  bad  taste  as  a  gateway  to  the 
palace,  and  differing  from  it  only  in 
naving  cost  twice  the  money,  and  being 
the  repetition  of  an  error,  bore  upon  its 
summit  the  national  flag,  attended  by 
sailors,  its  natural  guardians.  On  either 
side  were  lofty  t^afibldings,  crowded 
with  ladies,  the  palace  roof  had  its 
share  of  spectatcHcs;  and  eveiy  eye 
was  fixed  on  the  pcntico  from  which 
the  younff  sovereign  was  to  descend. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
of  tho  whde  ceremonial  was  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Foreign  AmbassadoEB. 
Those  functionaries  abound  at  the 
English  Court  They  came  flocking 
from  every  comer  of  the  earth.  Na- 
tions unhe^  of  till  within  these  half 
dozen  years,  and  whose  political  con- 


in  cttttiBffofftfae 
of  a  whole  dynasty  men  they  grow 
tired  of  them  with  their  heads  oo,  for- 
tunate for  the  national  honour  if  tb^ 
do  not  roast  and  eat  them;  republics 
whose  existence  began  last  month,  and 
will  close  the  next,  all  send  diptomap 
tistshere  to  represoit  the  U^  Jotetests 
of  their  coimtry,  and  cultivate  their 
own  by  dming  and  dancing  at  Comt 
and  eveiy  where  else  that  they  can. 
But  on  this  occaision  toe  always  the 
masters  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  great 
SaUe  de  Danae  of  Europe^  we,  par 
excellence  the  nation  of  gulantiy,  had 
the  honour  of  setting  t&  eTaiBpiR  of 
homage  to  the  sex,-*we  resolved  to 
send  our  oklest  and  baldest  Marshal 
to  dance  before  the  pret^  Qjueen  Vic- 
toria. 

Our  gallantry  too  was  of  some  ser- 
vice. The  ambassadorial  &cuUy  da^ 
ly  consisting  in  two  points,  keeping 
secrets  that  every  one  lakowt,  and 
religiously  respecting  ceremonies  that 
all  the  world  besides  have  exploded; 
the  proposal  that  those  solemn  per- 
sonages should  go  in  the  prooeesioo, 
produced  a  universal  shu^ier.  Eti- 
quette was  in  despair,  the  whole  body  of 
aUachis  were  ordered  to  prqiare  thni- 
selves  for  the  last  extremities,  aad  their 
principals  were  ready  to  die^  perlia£o 
m  hand,  rather  than  to  hazard  this  ob- 
heard  of  innovation.  Old  Souk  had 
the  merit  d  bringing  them  to  their 
senses.  Whetherhe  used  his  old  aigo- 
ment  of  the  sabre  and  the  cannon, 
that  ^ultima  ratio"  which  the  repid>- 
licans  learned  so  quickly  from  the 
,  and  the  pupils  handsomelv  paid 
upon  their  teachers;  or  wMther 
he  appealed  to  such  understand^gs 
as  nature  has  given  to  AusbiaDi^ 
Prasstans,  Swedes,  and  SpaBiards,  are 
among  the  secrets  of  their  fnncftioD, 
and  are  to  be  kept  in  profound  seoncy 
till  any  living  man  emU  trouble  Imi- 
s^  about  the  matter.  Probab^  he 
suggested  that,  as  it  was-the  purpese 
ofweir  mission  to  be  present  at  the 
performance  in  the  metzopolitaii  Catke- 
dra],anda8  they  could  00  by  no  other 
way  than  the  streets,  mey  nugfat  as 
weU  go  along  with  her  Maj^y  as 
without  her.  Atall  events  they  caine 
to  the  detenmnatioD  of  joining  the 
file,  first  mentally  protestiqg  against 
the  breach  of  etiquette^  and  aema^y 
as  I  am  toldsendiE^  off  Qourieaato  in- 

ni  of  their  Courts  what  was  to  be 
in  this  fomidaMe-emfiygyr- 
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an  eaexgency  which  was  to  be  over 
b^ore  an  answer  of  any  kind  ocMild  be 
received. 

However*  the  gallant  Marshal  led 
the  way  on  this  occasion,  as  be  bad 
done  on  so  many  others,  and  the  diplo- 
matists-extraordinary ocdered  their 
equipegee  to  follow  Uie  stream,  a  prin- 
c^le  which  is  the  essence  <tf  all  success 
jQ  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  all  thinffs 
ctfthwlife. 

My  nejct  movement  was  to  pass  in 
review  their  eqmpages,  drawn  iqp  in 
the  Bird4i;age  Walk,  now  a  wide  and 
public  road,  but  once  a  retired  path 
where  Chailes  IL,  the  brother  of  our 
St  G^main's  King,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yeaiB  ago,  usm  to  take  his  mom- 
ipg'B  promenado,  attended  by  his  cou*- 
tien  and  spaniels,  two  races  of  animals 
which,  difienng  in  the  number  of  their 
^gs,  agreed  in  several  ca^ntal  points, 
tte  ool^  ezcqpCiaos  of  wlu^h  I  know 
any  tlmiff  bemg  that  the  apamels, 
though  they  fondle,  do  not  flatter; 
and  though  they  may  bite  now  and 
then,  never  betray. 

The  carriages  were  fully  worth  the 
trouble  of  k)oking  at  them.  They  were 
eertainly  superb  affiars.  John  Bull  is 
siTOosed  to  be  the  beet  of  coach- 
makeiB  and  the  worst  of  pditacians, 
to  be  Qoequalled  in  buildmg  an  ecp- 
page,  and  the  worst  in  constructor 
a  treaty,  of  any  man  in  existence.  But 
tiaie seems to^qualize  aU  things;  and  as 
wefaave  within  tbese  later  vears  certain. 
}y  arrived  at  the  art  of  making  the  most 
ndicukHis  ctf  possible  treaties,  we 
have  almost  reached  him  in  the  art 
of  panels,  harness,  and  hammer- 
cbths.  The  Maishars  carria^  was 
a  pro£giously  glittering  creation.  A 
eonuee  of  fretted  and  flowered  silver 
a  foot  high  sonounded  its  top.  The 
solitary  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
Uazed  on  its  blue  pai^ ;  half  extin- 
cashed  every  where  eke,  it  flasbed 
from  its  Uue  esoutdieon  as  from  a  sky. 
The  Marshal  had  the  good  taste  to  aJ. 
low  no  OQnq>etitor  to  hval  it,  among 
Che  fifiy  ordeiB  which  he  had  conquer- 
ed or  eammanded  frvm  the  trembling 
eoartsofthecontmeoL  His  baton  was 
the  only  additiooal  emblem.    But  it 


Tfaeotfier  canriages  w«e  of  Span- 
end   P^ataguese,    AxBtiian    and 
siem.    Inside  sat  oni- 
of  every  eijbeeivable  embroid- 
*  with  «vei7  eonveivable 
weaMn  west  all  but  in< 


visible.  Monstaehe,  wfaidcer,  and  chin- 
tuft  accomplished  this  ol^ect  for  their 
faces,  and  I  was  content  with  the  fui. 
vation. 

As  the  time  was  approaching  when 
the  procession  was  to  move,  I  returned 
to  our  friend's  house.  The  streets  had 
now  assumed  a  new  appearance.  The 
moving  crowd  mov^  no  longer,  it 
had  fonned  solid  masses  en  the  trat" 
Mnr;  the  police  force  had  tdcen  their 
stand  along  the  line  in  front  of  the 
masses;  the  troops  were  spread  in 
front  of  the  police;  the  space  in  the 
centre  was  gravelled  over^  and  k^ 
clear  for  the  carnages;  and  what  was 
infinitely  more  to  Sie  porpose,  in  the 
way  of  ornament,  the  hulies  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  balconies.  This 
view  was  worth  all  I  had  seen, 
and  w<Nrth  all  the  gilded  carnages  that 
I  ever  hope  to  see. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  to  reco- 
ver my  lureath,  and  I  shall  give  you 
m  V  final  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  Eng- 
lishwomen. They  are  ^e  mily  wo- 
men in  the  world  who  can  venture  to 
show  their  frices  in  daylight !  Let  tfeis 
be  said  without  any  UDdue  quaMoa- 
tion  of  my  homajre  for  foreign  beauty 
in  genera],  and  French  beauty  in  par- 
ticular. 

"  Cluol !— Neron  est  11  amoureux  1 
Depuis  un  moment ;  mats  pour  toute 

ma  vie, 
J'aime,  que  dis-je  aimer  1  j'idolatre 

Junie." 
But  it  was  made  for  the  ii^  of  chaa- 
deliers.  Its  poi^rnancy,  like  gunpow- 
der, steeps  until  it  is  touched  by  flame. 
It  is  a  fine  picture,  Imt  the  picture  re- 
<|uires  to  be  placed  in  the  ri^t  posi- 
tion, to  be  shaded  by  dnq)eries,  and 
coloured  by  contrast,  and  a  hundred 
o^ier  ingenuities,  which  amply  exercise 
the  taste  and  talents  of  the  posses- 
sor. In  &LCt,  its  finest  efllict  is  13ce 
every  other  fine  thing  in  our  countiy ; 
it  is  theatricaL  The  scene  must  not 
be  approached  too  near,  nor  glared  on 
with  too  much  li^t,  nor  dinmed  wkh 
too  little — ^but  tte'lamps  are  essentia], 
and  then  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  case  and  be— —undone. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  had  amuaod 
ourselves  with  the  spectacle  of  the  car- 
nages conveying  the  nobility  to  the 
CilhedraL  Next  to  the  women,  by 
frff  the  finest  thii^  in  ^En^nd  are 
the  hooBes.  The  Didce  of  Northum- 
beriand's  steeds^  covered  with  blue 
nbboDS,  the  Duke  of  Deraiefaiie's, 
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the  Duke  of  Bocdench's,  and  a  md- 
titude  of  othera,  were  superb  animak. 
And  the  prices  given  for  them  are  su- 
perb. An  Engiifih  gentleman,  who 
aeemed  fully  ocmversant  with  such  mat- 
ten,  told  me  that  the  Duchess  of 
Kent's  horses  cost  each  upwards  of 
8000franc»!  But  those  Englwh  nobles 
are  the  richest  in  the  wond.  Many 
cf  them  could  buy  a  German  principal- 
ity, prince  and  ad,  and  even  their  tenth 
dass  could  swallow  up  a  dozen  of  our 
majorats.  This  enormous  qiulence 
arises  from  two  things,  the  possession 
of  pedigree,  and  the  absence  of  pride, 
Soine  of  the  noble  &milies  reach  back 
to  the  Nonnans,  and  are  like  mighty 
rivers  whose  course  is  perpetually 
swelled  by  smaller  nvers  mllmg  into 
their  course.  Those  fiuniHes  gradu- 
ally become  the  deposit  of  a  succession 
of  minor  fianihes.  But  when  the  Eng- 
lish noble  family  deca;p  in  its  exche- 
quer, it  seldom  exhibits  any  scrufde 
whatever,  to  recruit  its  losses  by  an  al- 
liance with  the  commercial  classes.  A 
handsome  giri  is  not  thought  the  worse 
of  for  bringing  a  couple  of  millions  of 
nancs  inner  hand.  She  gains  her 
grand  object,  a  title ;  the  honest  trader 
11^0  has  made  her  dower  gains  his 
grand  object,  the  honour  of  having  a 
peer  for  a  son-in-law;  the  peer  gains 
his  grand  object,  a  sum  sufficient  to 
pay  <^  the  incumbrances  of  the  &mily 
estate;  and  the  bargain  thus  pleases 
every  body  but  the  maiden  aunts  and 
the  Herald's  College,  for  wh<»n  no* 
body  carea 

As  I  stood  at  one  of  the  windows, 
lookmg  down  over  a  whole  parterre 
of  bonnets  and  beauties  in  front,  at 
the  endless  stream  oi  showy  vehicles 
which  carried  the  elite  of  England  to 
the  Abbey,  I  happened  to  say  some- 
thing im^ying  a  doubt  of  the  Mar. 
shal^  reception  by  the  populace. 
«*The  higher  ranks  of  your  country," 
I  cheerved  to  a  solid-loddng  English- 
man, who  was  uneasfly  standing  on  a 
heoch  to  make  the  same  experiment 
over  my  shoulders,  for  we  were 
crowded  like  pigeons  in  a  coop> 
•«will  doubtless  treat  him  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  rank,  but  the 
jmopie  in  the  streets,  what  will  they 

<*I  shall  undertake  to  say,"  was 
the  reply,  ««^t  they  will  treat  bim 
better  than  even  the  hij^er  ranks,  if 
he  has  the  sense  to  prefer  cordiality  to 
cer«mony." 


*«  But  he  hail  fought  against  tfaem 
sofonff." 

^Thej  like  him  the  bettor  for  k. 
He  has  fought  stoudy,  and  you  can- 
not get  nearer  to  John  Bull's  heart, 
than  by  showing  that  you  have  a  stoat 
heart  ^your  own." 

«<  But  your  newsuapers  are  at  this 
moment  attacking  his  talents  as  a  sol- 
dier, and  diflcnsHing  over  again  the 
battle  of  ThoukNise." 

••  WeU,  who  can  help  themT  Tbe 
newspapers  don't  care  a  pin's-head 
upon  the  subject,  nor  do  the  people. 
But  newspapers  are  like  those  pohce- 
men  before  you,  they  flourish  their 
staves  to  show  that  they  can  knock 
down  upon  occasion ;  or^  Vke  the  wild 
beasts  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  they 
roar  to  remind  you  of  thdr  exiBteDce^ 
and  show  their  teeth  to  tell  you  tint 
thev  want  something  to  eat  Bat,  sir, 
witk  aU  respect  for  your  coontiT,  I 
never  met  a  fVenchman  wtio  could  be 
persuaded  that  every  peeviidi  para- 
graph in  a  London  newi^aner  was  not 
a  declaration  of  war,  ana  that  the 
writer  was  not  a  Secretary  of  State." 

**But  your  graver  pid>licatioos, 
^our  Reviews,  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  angrily  toa" 

•<  WeD,  and  who  can  help  the  Re- 
views 1  We  have  no  censonfaq>  here, 
and^every  one  who  has  an  agaaaa 
may  give  it,  and  this  veiy  license 
breaks  offthe  point  of  the  stinff.  Who 
cares  for  an  Vpidon,  whTS  i.  only 
ooeofa  million  of  opiniooe?  A  man 
in  a  garret  thinks  your  Marshal  the 
greatest  general  Hmt  the  son  ever 
shone  upon.  A  man  in  a  drawings 
room,  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  an 
ormolu  inkstand,  thinks  that  he  does 
not  know  a  musket  from  a  pocket- 
pistol  A  man  in  a  printing  office  to^ 
day  compares  him  to  Jlbrlborougfa 
and  Turenne,  next  day  he  pranomioei 
that  he  is  not  fit  to  cany  ttieir  knap- 
sacks. Who  cares  for  all  this?  Be- 
sides, to  do  the  English  papers  justice, 
they  did  not  b^gin.  A  panqihl^ear 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water  opened 
the  ball,  sank  WeDingtoo  to  the  dost, 
and  lifted  Souh  up  to  the  skies: 
This  put  the  match  to  the  gun,  and  off 
it  went" 

**  Yes,  the  beginning  of  the  dnr- 
mish  I  alfofw  to  teve  been  French.  Bat 
the  pamphleteer  was  oooboeiire,  his  na^ 
sons  were  so  absurd,  and  thie  vi^Qle 
was  so  eviden^  the  woik  of  Jaoo- 
taiuHm  to  sour  the  people  of  EqgiaiMl 
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agBiDEt  tbe  Manhft],  and  the  Manbal 
apiDst  the  people,  that  English  saga- 
city should  have  seea  through  the 
sobeme  and  despised  it" 

**P»haD6  so;  they  certain^  iMigfat 
to  have  shown  more  temper  than  to 
caie  about  such  tricks.  But  the  buQ- 
ktt  lives  for  fiffhtiDjg ;  show  him  the 
buB,  and  whether  it  is  fer  sport  or 
sboJEffater  he  fliee  at  it  As  for  the  hat- 
tie  of  Thoulouse,  the  whde  affair  has 
been  over  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century; 
tfaiee-foaiths  of  all  men  ahve  were  bom 
race  and  know  nothii^  about  it ;  the 
other  fourth  have  fonpSttesi  it,  except- 
iagf  old  women  and  k>rds  of  the  bed- 
ctember.  We  might  as  well  ahuse 
each  other  for  the  waiB  of  the  Edwards, 
Qri|iiarrel  about  the  ohcrahy  of  Amadis 
deOaoL" 

The  trunpets  of  the  squftdrons  lead- 
og  the  procesdon  were  now  heard, 
m  all  eyes  were  turned  to  its  entrance 
into  the  strert  It  looked  as  fine  as 
I^es,  cmiasses,  chasseurs,  and  valets 
all  over  gildingy  and  carriages  hung  all 
over  with  chasiseurs  and  valets,  could 
look ;  it  was  an  aidless  cdumn  of  all 
kindB  of  brilliancy  glittering  under  a 
dfludlees  sun.  Ajb  £e  principal  equi- 
pages passed,  and  were  recognised, 
the  pQpd&ce  gave  them  huzzas,  mote 
orlesB  loud  aoeoiding  to  their  &Toar- 
itinu  The  Duchess  of  Kent^  as  the 
Queen's  mother,  shared  laig^  in  the 
huzas.  The  Duke  of  Swsex,  as  her 
node,  idiared  still  more  largely,  his  re- 
htioBslBp  and  hss  radicaliflm  oomhining* 
— liBot  aaooff  tiis  moving  panorama  «f 
inicea,  by  for  the  most  warmly  ap- 

S lied  was  Souh.  If  y  English  friend 
ei  at  me  with  a  &ce  of  triumph 
^  the  success  of  his  prediction.p— 
«*!  tnU  you  how  it  would  be,"  said 
be."  "Yes,"  was  my  answer,  "your 
ntioD  knows  how  to  pay  the  rigfais  of 
hospitality." 

<«Not  an  atom  of  it,"  said  this  in- 
twi«table  Cicerone.  ••Do  you  think 
tbat  these  Mows  hebw  are  for  any 
thing  of  the  kind?  Not  they;  they 
^  merely  indulging  m  the  national 
<^Mn^;  and  tb^  are  not  the  wone 
^  that  neither.  Every  man  (rf  them 
has  beard  of  Soult,  Mid  every  man  is 
^TBi^  to  get  a  sight  of  his  weather- 
beaten  &ce.  They  know  him  to  be  a 
w»ve  old  eddier,  and  th^  don't  care 
t  foamier  vdiether  he  fought  against 
ten  or  for  them.  To  do  them  jus- 
wJC,  they  never  think  <rf  the  blow  after 
the  battle;  and  whether  the  afl^  is  a 


hoodng-match  or  a  campaign,  no  peqple 
on  earth  are  more  ready  to  shake  haads 
when  all  is  over,  and  say  no  more  about 
it" 

After  this  homely  exposition  of  the 
soul  of  John  Bull,  bow  shall  I  rise  to 
the  desorratKm  of  the  pomps  within  the 
Abbey.  I  shall  not  attei^  the  diffi- 
cuky.  I  must  leave  it  to  your  vivid 
imagoaatioo  to  conceive  all  that  is  c€»- 
cei\^le  on  such  suhjeots-— the  selei^ 
dour,  the  loyahy*  the  embroioeied 
robes  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  fbaoaond  stomacher  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  whose  ovSaex  man  on  this 
day,  I  uxiaerBtand,  has  been  yahied  by 
the  authorities  on  such  subjects  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Never 
was  a  noUe  ao  weM  worSi  runnbig 
away  with.  Never  was  a  jnince  whose 
value  would  be  so  vexatiotHly  dimia> 
ished  by  his  retuningto  those  times 
of  simplicity  when  coats  and  waist- 
coats were  miknown.  However,  he 
is  a  &voiirite  here,  for  reasons  le«i 
flparkling  peihafps  lium  his  wardrobe^  ^^ 
but  not  lc«B  important  to  his  mission*  ''* 
— ^The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  the 
formal  proceedingB  of  the  day.  The 
ceremony  is  the  same  in  all  its  chief 
features  with  our  own.  The  Pope^ 
however,  neither  comes  across  the  Alps 
for  it,  nor  are  the  Caidinak  am  easen* 
tial  part  of  the  periacHiance.  But  the 
whole  is  eodbsiafltical  m  the  highee 
degrea  The  prelates  are  the  managera 
—every  part  of  the  crowi^ng  is  per- 
formed by  the  hands  of  arcfabiBhops  and 
bishops.  The  ibity,  Been,  Privy  Oooik 
dllora,  and  eiyen  MinisterB,  staad  at 
an  awM  dietaaoe  v^rfaile  the  Sovereign 
receives  the  diadem  fttxn  the  hands  of 
the  Church,  and  pliedoes  herself  to 
its  privileges  for  ever  and  ever.  Wheo 
the  golden  circlet  is  laid  on  &e  royal 
l»ow  the  Peerage  i^ace  their  ocsonets 
on  their  own,  and  dboot,  having  no- 
thing dse  to  da  A  roar  of  artiDery 
announced  the  auQMcious  act  to  tbie 
multitude  without,  and  was  answered 
by  acclamations.  We  neat  heard  ths 
answering  roar  of  canncm  fiom  their 
difl^rent  positioos  round  the  cily ;  and 
then  the  day  of  pomp  was  done.  The 
Queen  retired,  followed  by  the^coR>- 
neted  crowd,  the  pageantry  disappeared 
like  phantoms,  and  a  philosopher,  lock- 
ing at  the  sudden  clearance  of  the  scar- 
let benches,  might  have  maraHaed  on 
the  vanity  of  human  thmes,  though  at 
the  immment  haxard  of  bemg  looked 
in  for  the  night 
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If  he  had,  faii  philos<^y  wonld  have 
cost  him  more  than  his  sappei^— for  the 
night  was  even  more  amusinff  than 
the  day.  London  was  one  b&ze  of 
illumination.  Stars  that  echpsed  all 
their  namesakes  in  the  skies,  flashed 
from  the  fronts  of  the  nmnbeiiess  build- 
ings.  Insaipdcxu  of  &«,  partjaits 
framed  in  flaming  rainbows,  aU  the 
miracles  of  lamps  and  gas  were  in  fiill 
vigour,  and  the  night  dosed  with  fire- 
works from  various  commanding  points, 
wUch  at  a  distance  gave  the  idea  oi  a 
general  conflagration  of  the  metropdis ; 
and  which,  if  the  astroncmierB  oi  the 
moon  happened  to  have  been  aWake  at 
the  hour,  must  have  given  them  mate- 
rials for  many  a  paper  of  erudite  ab- 
surdity in  then*  ^  Memoires  de  I'Insti- 
tut,"  or  inmiortahzed  some  Iiunarian 
Buckland. 

I  am  now  writing  at  midnight  A 
million  6r  two  of  sleepers  are  dreaming 
of  the  day,  within  the  horizon  of  chim- 
neys from  my  window.  All  now  is 
gtiSL    Jfxfw  curious  a  magic  is  it  which, 


shutting  at  once  the  heart,  the  brain, 
and  the  eyes  of  an  empire,  makes  am- 
bition innocent,  pleasure  stinglesB^ 
gaming  dull,  and  money  light  as  air; 
makes  the  young  Q^ieen  forget  that 
she  has  this  day  worn  a  crown  worth 
three  millions  of  francs,  and  that  a  hun- 
dred dukes  and  ninces  are  sighing  to 
lay  their  ciqps  and  coronets  at  her  foot- 
stool; hushes  even  Grrisi's  trumpet- 
tones  ;  makes  Tagliont's  twinkiingfeet 
as  stiflfas  maiUe,  and  extinguishes  aH 
things  for  the  time  but  pomemen  and 
paihamentaiy  orators,  the  peace-maken 
and  peace-breakers  of  that  systnn  of 
refined  barbarism  which  we  ciU  civil- 
ized society.  Thus  in  sc^tude,  and 
reflections  worthy  oi  an  uhra-phikeo- 
pher,  have  I  finished  one  day.  IthkdL 
the  ghost  of  Titus  stands  befofre  me^ 
and  Dids  me  ffo  to  bed.  Or  BunfaoB 
himself  inspirra  by  our  immortal  bard, 
exdaims, 

"  Fltit  anx  dieux,  que  ce  fat  le  dernier 
de  set  crimes  l" 


TBI  BSVISW* 


Dear  ALFBONn&— 

Since  the  coiooatkm  London  has 
been  a  round  (tf  enteitainm^ts— 4)aU 
loons  in  the  public  gardens— fetes  at 
the  palace— and  dinners  at  the  ambas- 
sador's. The  eternal  succession  has 
absorbed  all  oar  ikcuhieB.  The  life  of 
a  diplomatist  in  this  country  is  no  trifle. 
Between  trying  to  recdlect  the  feces 
of  the  weU-dressed  multitude  to  whom 
you  are  perpetually  introduced,  and  to 
whom  you  must  afterwards  bow,  on 
pain  of  death ;  sitting  out  three  inter- 
minable courses  every  day;  and  a/ter^* 
wards  either  doing  tiio  hcmouTB  d  the 
embassy  at  home,  or  ddng  your  own 
al»oad,  in  the  midst  of  some  nightly 
thousands,  with  the  thermometer  at  00 
degrees,  and  Musard's  band  stunning 
you  with  Pofonaises  for  twelve  hours 
together,  I  have  had  serious  thoughts 
of  abandoning  all  hope  of  being  min- 
ister for  foreign  aflairs  in  my  time,  and 
retiring  to  the  comparative  solitudes  ci 
Parxk 

But  to-day  we  have  had  something 
of  a  higher  kind  to  take  <^  a  little  S 
our  ennuL  The  English  artillery,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  corps  in  their  army.    The  E^g- 


Jtdff  5. 
hdi  tbemsehes  speak  of  it  as  the  finest 
corpB  in  Europe.  I  had  accordingly 
some  curiosity  to  see  its  performances: 
not  that  I  hKve  quite  cot  rid  of  tk^ 
salutary  idea  which  makes  a  Freocb- 
man,  in  every  part  of  the  i^obe,  timk 
tiiat  FVance  can  do  every  tfamiff  better 
than  any  other  people^  but  mt  te 
remarkable  calmness  with  which  aa 
Eng[lishman  gmieralfy  makes  an  as- 
sertion has  some  eroct  in  making 
you  beUeve  it  to  be  a  foct  The  want 
of  tins  cahnneas  does  us  prodigioaB 
harm  in  the  matter  of  imposing  en 
mankind.  We  throw  too  much  pas- 
sion into  our  statement  to  win  ere- 
dutity.  I  never  coidd  folly  behefe 
an  Italian  upon  any  subject  wfast- 
ever;  his  visage  wonced  too  strongiy 
for  tiie  purpose,  his  arms  and  lees 
were  in  too  much  muscular  convm- 
sion,  his  voice  was  too  high ;  in  short, 
he  made  my  conviction  so  much  m 
B&ir  oi  his  soul  and  body,  that  my 
confidence  instinctively  hung  bai^; 
but  when  he  proceeded  to  tear  Ibb 
ha^  scream,  and  dance  about  the 
room,  I  set  it  down  for  a  fiction  at 
once.  Why  should  any  man  put  aO  this 
macUn^  in  motkn  when  the  fret  was 
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strong  enoi^  of  itself  1  Here  the 
composure  of  the  Rngliahmen  has  all 
the  advantage.  If  he  acts  the  knavOt 
he  does  it  with  all  the  look  of  perfect 
iodifi^rence  to  the  effect ;  he  tells  his 
tale,  and  leaves  you  to  take  it  just  as 
youmay;  he  suppresses  all  the  advo- 
cate, and  you  accept  him  as  the  histo- 
rian.   But>-^a  no9  mtmUms. 

Ab  the  review  was  to  be  some  miles 
fiom  London,  at  the  chief  station 
of  the  artillery  in  KngbmH,  I  rose 
two  hours  before  my  time,  breakfasted 
with  unusual  despatch,  and  after  dis- 
chargiDff  those  petty  cares  of  the  toilet 
which  torm  so  inuxHtant  a  part  of 
our  duty,  I  ordered  my  horse,  and 
exactly  at  an  hour  before  nocxu  gal- 
loped towards  the  scene.  You  will 
have  to  learn  that  though  Woolwich, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  is  perhaps 
three  leagues  from  what  is  called  Lon- 
don, it  is  actually  almost  a  part  of  this 
monster-metropolis — a  monster  which 
is  evidentlv  proceeding  to  devour  every 
field  kit  fifty  miles  round ;  and  which 
will  soon  make  a  blade  of  grass  as  re- 
markable a  curiosity  to  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens  as  a  rhinoceros.  The  road 
though  broad,  level  and  admirably 
kept  in  order,  as  are  all  the  high  roads 
of  this  country,  was  lined  through  the 
chief  part  of  the  distance  with  houses-^ 
some  of  those  guingeOes^  surmounted 
with  full-length  paintmgs  of  Welling, 
too,  Howe,  Mi  Lord  Grey,  and  other 
warlike  and  civil  lights  and  disturbers 
of  this'  restless  world ;  the  paintings 
of  course  wholly  inferior  to  our  French 
sipiB,  for  we  are  excellent  in  medio- 
cnty,  but  ezhfl>itinff  all  the  honour 
that  could  be  given  by  xemoraeless  em- 
broiderv  and  gigantb  epaulettes.  At 
intervals  rows  (x  private  houses,  call- 
ed  by  the  ffeneral  name  of  terraces, 
stretched  a&ng  and  now  and  then  a 
pret^  villa  peeped  from  its  bowery 
ti^^liaes  and  sQvan  shades,  as  if  to  re- 
mind the  passenffer  that  he  was  not 
still  in  the  heart  of  the  most  inordinate 
collection  of  brick  on  the  &ce  o(  the 
earth. 

The  visitants,  including  all  the  fo- 
rogn  AmbassadcMrB,  all  their  suites 
Quitary  and  dvO,  a  crowd  offfenerals, 
sod  a  foUowin||r  crowd  of  fawuHiaUe 
peo|^  in  dashmg  equipages,  now  be- 
fi^  to  pour  ak>nff.  The  mhabitants  of 
ue  bouses  on  boUi  aides  flocked  to  their 
^dowB  in  their  best  apparel;  we  thus 
had  aprehminary  review  of  our  own ; 
and  a  popular  corkMity   could  stamp 


p(^H]lar  distinction,  many  a  man  as 
simple  as  your  friend  became  uncoil 
sciouslya  public  character.  The  ca- 
valcade continued  to  rush  on,  now  and 
then  a  Uttle  impeded  by  the  obstinacy 
of  some  noble  driver  of  a  barouche  and 
four,  who  insisted  on  taking  his  own 
way,  and  overtaking  every  ^y's  else; 
the  sight  of  a  dragoon  posted  across 
the  road  to  prevent  our  running  out  of 
the  train ;  or  the  apjvoach  of  scHue 
supereminent  personage  to  whom  all 
the  inferior  world  were  bound  to  yiekl. 
I  myself  drew  up  in  succession  to  a 
shoal  of  Ambassadors,  toc^  off  my  cap 
with  all  humiUty  to  his  Highness  of 
Nemours,  who  rushed  by  me  on  a 
fierce,  fast-trotting  Elnglish  horse,  too 
rapidly  I  fear  to  have  been  sensible 
of  my  Royalty  in  a  strange  land,  and 
made  a  salaam  worthy  of  a  dr^oman, 
to  his  Highness  Mahommed  Ben  Ali 
Ben  Uglou,  representative  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  and  through  him  represen- 
tative of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  He  was 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  long-bearded  and  grim,  equally 
vast  and  venerable,  with  the  look  of  a 
dreamer  and  diplomatist  of  the  first 
water ;  the  whde  idea  however  much 
diluted  by  a  pair  of  spectacles.  What 
necesity  can  those  Tartars  have  for 
such  contrivances  of  an  efifeminate  civi- 
lisation? The  Turcoman  sees  a  cara- 
van fifty  miles  ofi^  or  shoots  his  man  at 
a  mile  c^  without  spectacles.  The 
Tartar  rides  a  hundred  mfles  a-head, 
through  swamp,  sand,  forest,  and  moun- 
tain,  straight  as  an  arrow ;  finds  his 
way  from  the  Wall  of  China  to  the  bat- 
tlements of  Astracan,  and  robs  a  pro- 
vince or  overruns  an  empire  without 
them.  It  is  only  in  cities  amon^  the 
enfeebled  sons  of  Europe,  or  this  su- 
preme ffeneratioQ  of  degance  who 
love  del^ty  for  its  own  sake,  that  such 
s^pendages  can  become  necessary. 
The  Turk  ought  to  wear  them  no 
more  than  the  American  Indian.  Sa- 
vages alike,  and  dififering  only  by  the 
di&rence  between  a  cashmm  shawl 
and  a  painted  skin,  they  ought  to 
be  alike  contemptuous  of  every  thing 
that  can  impair  the  original  dignity  of 
their  nature.  The  Moslem  spectacles 
spcnled  my  homage  for  the  man  of  the 
scymitar.  I  looked  no  more  even  at 
the  head  of  Mahommed. 

The  review  Around  lies  beyond 
Wodwich,  part  ctf  it  alcxig  the  banks 
of  the  Thajues  whkh  are  here  low  and 
part  of  it  on  an  elevated  plain  inland. 
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The  day  happmed  to  be  remarkably 
line;  bright,  without  the  intolerabie 
iieat  with  which  the  BDgiiih  summer 
generally  qualifies  its  mie  dajrs,  and 
which  makes  it  a  matter  of  inridence 
not  to  be  too  eager  in  wishing  to  cet 
rid  of  its  native  fog  and  rain.  This 
ibg  and  rain  too  have  the  efkct  of  giv- 
ins^  the  soil  that  proverbial  verdure, 
which  I  am  begmnmff  to  think  the 
most  delicious  feature  of  any  landscape 
whatever.  My  eyes  have  been  so 
burned  out  with  the  hard,  dnr,  turme- 
ric-coloured fiekls  of  the  Continent, 
from  the  first  day  when  the  primrose 
peeps  from  its  leaf  to  the  day  when 
the  trees  of  the  forest,  like  our  belles 
of  Paris  dress  for  winter,  by  undress- 
ing themselves  of  all  their  vegetable 
draperies,  that  the  sight  of  grass  ex- 
isting beyond  the  finit  week  of  sun- 
shine is  an  absolute  reHef  to  my  angry 
imagination.  I,  who  have  seen  the 
fBir-&med  fflopes  <A  Lausanne  re- 
sembMng  nothmg  but  a  colossal  brown 
loaf,  the  i^rrenees  as  if  they  had  been 
covered  with  a  tanned  bull's  hide,  and 
looked  from  the  Rhigi  itself  on  a  circle 
of  hills  and  valleys  that  might  have  ri- 
valled the  ash-hole  of  a  furnace  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  round,  see  the 
English  landscape  with  a  delight 
which  I  shall  not  pique  your  nationa- 
lity by  attempting  to  describe.  Now 
as  fiir  as  the  eye  could  stretch,  the 
earth  was  covered  with  a  carpet  green- 
er than  ever  was  wrought  in  the  looms 
of  lyAbuisson,  and  neariy  as  soft; 
light  and  elastic  to  the  tread ;  breath- 
ing the  very  av  d  health,  and  second- 
ing with  infinite  efibct  the  surrounding 
picturesque  residences  of  the  richer 
English,  who  certainly  h^  those  matters 
have  the  luckiest  taste  of  any  people 
alive. 

The  display  began  :— we,  that  is 
aS  who  like  myself  were  on  horse- 
back and  wore  uniforms,  and  to  the 
eredit  of  the  national  politeness,  first 
of  the  first  all  who  worn  foreign 
miifonns ;  then  some  cf  the  ambassa- 
dors, the  Russian  in  the  scariet  live- 
ries which  looked  as  if  he  were  a  com- 
petitor for  the  British  thi^cHie ;  the 
Austrian  with  his  huge  vehicle,  stiffed 
with  Hungarians  and  Transylvanians, 
bilfous  ioddng  men  with  their  noses 
and  chins  buried  in  bonches  of  yeDow 
hair;  the  Swedish  with  the  paDid 
iFisages  of  hyperboreans  who  had  been 
frozen  during  the  last  winter  and  who 
yet  eearedy  nco'vered,— witii 


half-a-doeen  other  specimens  of  gras- 
ness  fitHU  the  line  to  the  pde,^-aDd, 
finalty,  a  vast  concourse  of  specta- 
ton  on  foot,— 'Were  admitted  -withm 
the  singularly  narrow  gate  of  the  in- 
cfosure.  Apropos,  if  I  shall,  in  the 
course  cf  the  next  war,  be  appoiflfted 
to  take  the  command  of  the  invasion 
of  England,  I  shaD  wait  for  somi^ 
field-day  of  the  Britirii  arCfflery  on 
this  very  spot  I  should  infoSUy 
capture  every  man  and  gun  of  them ; 
for  it  wonkl  be  utterly  impossible  for 
them  to  get  out  ctf  this  gate,  in  case 
there  was  to  be  the  slightest  neceaeity 
for  getting  oat  more  than  one  at  a 
time.  I  mjrsetf  was  in  the  greatert 
possible  hazard  of  being  januned  in 
the  defile  to  this  hour  from  accident. 
ally  cominj^  in  contact  with  a  citizen 
odIj  a  UtUe  above  the  ordinary  di- 
mensions. There  we  stood  bade  to 
back  ;  it  required  the  aid  of  a  dragoon 
to  extract  me. 

AH  the  mounted  party  then  ad- 
vanced in  a  thick  group,  led  by  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  the  present  Blaster. 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  to  the  not 
where  the  perfomances  were  to  be- 
gin. The  practising-ffround  forms  a 
parallelogram  about  three-qoarten  of 
a  mile  long,  with  the  Thames  at  iti 
extremi^;  a  mound  about  1200 
yards  off  to  receive  the  shot  which 
fen  round  the  taiget,  and  the  rinps 
and  steamers  on  the  liver  to  reonre 
any  which  disdain  the  groaoA,  Tb 
must  so  o^n  occur,  aid  the  paasii^ 
vessels  are  so  happfly  placed  to  be 
struck,  that  nothing  seeined  more  won- 
derful, in  this  day  cl  wonders,  thaiAhat 
the  battenes  had  not  the  honoor  of  sink- 
ing every  thing  that  steered  in  m^ttL 

At  l^^th  the  rocket-practice  be- 
ffan.  The  target  was  inrtantly 
knocked  down;  and  the  dischaiges 
foUowed  each  other  so  fest,  thtft,  as 
whoever  attempted  to  plant  it  agam 
would  have  been  inevitably  picicod 
like  a  bleeding  heart  on  a  seal,  the 
rockets  had  nothing  to  do  bat  to  beat 
it  about,  and  treat  it  as  AcfaflleB  did 
Hector  when  he  had  him  feii^  on 
the  ground. 

1^  have  seen  the  rocket-pne- 
tice  at  oar  camps.  But  I,  at  kaut, 
have  seen  no&inff  compaTable  to  the 
skin,  rapidity,  and  piecisioii  to  wfaKh 
the  service  nas  been  buTJiMfat  here. 
Our  artiDeristo  are  qukJr,  cfever,  and 
brave;  this  is  only  saying  tliat  Hwy 
are  Francfa.    But  tte  EngMman's 
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( of  iiio?emeiit»  dexterity,  and 
attention  to  things  which  our  imin- 
tience  overiooks  as  triflee,  ^ve  him 
the  true  qualities  for  an'  artillerists— ' 
The  rocket  which  we  have  found  so 
difficult  to  manage,  and  which  even 
the  diligence  of  the  German  has  often 
found  so  dangerooB,  is  here  a  weapon 
as  much  under  command  as  the  bavo- 
net  In  the  discharffes,  whether 
aii^rie  ex  in  voUeys,  no  niilure,  no  re- 
coi^  IK)  disaster  of  any  kmd  took 
place ;  and  those  tremendous  fire- 
wo^  continued  sweepiiur  over  the 
iidd  with  a  steadiness  and  a  strength 
which  against  troops  must  have  been 
desolati]^.  The  very  flight  of  the  Con- 
ffreve  rocket  is  starthng;  it  springs 
SxMD  the  ground  in  a  volume  of  name, 
and  then  rushes  along  with  a  contin- 
ned  roar,  with  its  laive  head  Mazing, 
and  stnkinff  p(»nt-Uank,  and  wiUi 
tremendous  force,  at  the  .distance  of  a 
mile  or  more.  In  a  sie^ itis  alreadv 
extremely  formidable.  It  oursts  through 
voQh\  it  fixes  itself  wherever  it  can 
bore  its  way;  and  it  inflames  every 
thing  that  is  combustible.  Stone  walls 
only  can  repel  it,  and  that  not  always* 
This  weapon  may  be  regarded  as 
almost  exclusively  English  in  its  use, 
as  well  as  its  ongin.  It  will  be  like 
the  English  bow  m  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tniT. 

In  the  next  war,  what  an  extraordi- 
nary change  will  take  place  in  all  the 
estabhdbed  instruments  of  putting 
men  out  of  the  worid !  We  snail  be 
attacked  at  once  from  above,  around, 
and  befow.  We  shall  have  the  bal- 
loQO  showering  fire  upon  us  from 
miles  above  our  heads ;  tne  steam-gun 
levellii^  us,  from  walls  and  rampc^ 
before  we  can  come  within  diMance 
to  dig  a  trench ;  ^  Ckxigreves  setting 
our  tedts,  ammunition*waffgans,  and 
ouTBdves  in  a  blaze  in  our  firet  deep ; 
and  the  steamboat  runninff  and  doiiur 
mischief  evenrwfaere.  But  <A  aS 
these  mischief^jnakerB  I  should  give 
the  pahn  to  the  rocket  No  in&ntry 
on  earth  could  stand  for  five  minutes 
within  ^:ve  hundred  yards  of  a  well- 
snred  rocket4)attery.  Half-a-dozen 
voUeys  of  hatf^i-dozen  of  these  fiery 
arrows  would  break  the  strongest  bat- 
taDion  into  fragments,  lay  one-halt 
dead  on  the  ground,  and  send  the 
ether  blaang  and  torn  over  the  field. 
The  heaviest  fire  from  guns  is  nc^thing 
to  their  efihct  It  wants  the  direct- 
MH^  the  steadineis,  the  fiame,  and, 
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resultinff  from  all  those^  the  terror.  If 
the  British  troops  shall  ever  come  mto  the 
fidd  without  an  overwhelming  force  of 
rocketeers,  they  will  throw  away  the 
first  chance  of  victoiy  that  ever  was 
lost  by  national  neghffence.  Nothing 
can  lie  more  obvious  than  that  this  tre- 
mendous weapon  has  not  even  yet  ar- 
rived at  its  full  capacity  for  war  on  a 
great  scale* 

We  were  next  shown  the  effects  of 
the  other  branches*  Galloping  back 
on  both  sides,  to  give  way  to  the  huge 
muzzles  of  a  range  of  howitzers,  we 
witnessed  the  precision  with  which 
the  dieDs  were  thrown.  Still  open- 
ing our  ffies,  we  gave  way,  with  all 
due  deference,  to  another  range. 
Then  the  siege-artillery,  twenty-four 
pounders  and  eighteens,  roared  away, 
and  shook  the  mound  into  dust  a 
thousand  yards  oC  Then  advancing 
again  down  the  paralldogram,  wl^ 
was  lined  on  three  sides  with  the 
crowd,  fourteen  field-pieces  set  oQ 
playing  in  rapid  succession  against 
the  taijTOts,  at  the  distance  (tf  a  thud 
of  a  mik.  Then  as  a  grand  finale  to 
this  operation  of  the  day,  we  had  the 
rockets  again,  A  troop  of  cavalry, 
more  formidable  than  cavalry  ever 
were  before,  a  dozen  of  whom  would 
have  put  to  flight  the  whole  army  of 
Xerxes,  ex  turned  the  fortunes  of 
mankind  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
for  the  V  were  loaded  with  irresistible 
fire,  bounded  forward  with  their 
rockets  fixed  at  their  sides,  rode  to 
the  fi:ont,  and  be^  their  conflagra- 
tion. At  night  tms  must  have  l^en 
sublime.  With  its  flery  trains,  and 
its  eccentric  sweep,  nothing  could 
have  suroassed  it  but  a  flight  of  co- 
mets. Even  in  the  broad  day  it  was 
superb.  YoiQeys,  by  tens  and  twen- 
ties, were  thus  launched  out  upon  the 
sky,  tin  a  hundred  rockets  were  con- 
sumed. 

The  Master-General  then  turned 
his  bricDe,  and  led  us  to  the  modeU 
room  and  repository  of  the  arsenal ; 
here  we  looked  over  specimens  of 
eveiT  iqiecies  of  arm,  tQl  we  mounted 
our  norses  again  in  fiont  of  this  fine 
building  and  rode  to  the  field. 

We  were  now  on  devated  ground, 
with  a  wide  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  that  country  the  true 
Engiish  landscape,  and  m  the  finest 
season.  Switzenand  may  have  more 
romantic  scenery,  and  there  are  even 
in  France  valleys  of  pastoral  beaii^; 
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but  the  look  of  perfect  cultivation  be- 
longs to  the  landscape  of  this  countiy 
alone.  The  fences,  the  distribution  of 
the  grounds,  the  planting,  the  various 
colours  of  the  cultivation,  all  make  it 
delightful.  One  impression  is  univer- 
sal; however  solitary  the  campai^ 
may  he,  in  England  it  seldom  has  the 
look  of  solitude.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
speak  of  its  regions  of  lake  and  moun- 
tain ;  but  in  all  its  more  level  pro- 
vinces, even  if  neither  husbandmen 
nor  cattle  were  to  be  seen  round  the  ho- 
rizon, the  aspect  of  cultivation  is  so  clear, 
that  you  instantly  fill  the  Folitude  with 
the  associations  of  man,  of  all  associa- 
tions the  most  touching,  constant,  and 
animating. 

Our  corttge^  as  we  rode  up,  found 
the  field  which  is  of  vast  extent 
whoHy  encircled  by  carriages,  horse- 
men, and  multitudes  on  foot,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  some  time  for  our 
appearance.  We  evidently  made  a 
prodigious  sensation,  and  I  presume 
deserved  it,  if  epaulettes  and  shakos 
of  every  colour  and  plumage,  showy 
uniforms,  and  horses  covered  with  ca- 
parisons of  every  kind,  Turk,  Tartar, 
Russ,  Spaniard,  German,  and  French, 
could  reward  so  many  thousand  pairs 
of  brilliant  ^es  for  tlie  trouble  of  ad- 
miring us.  But  if  I  had  any  personal 
vanity  to  torture,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Marshal  was  the  grand 
point  of  attraction.  Every  one  pressed 
forward  to  see  "  SoulL"  The  old 
soldier's  fame  had  palpably  carried  off 
the  eyes  and  plaudits  from  us  all,  di- 
plomatists included — an  aflTair  which 
on  this  and  other  occasions  I  under- 
stand has  thrown  the  whole  corps  di- 
plomatic into  that  kind  of  jealousy, 
which  is  the  more  vexatious  from  its 
refusing  any  legitimate  outlet,  being 
utterly  beyond  remedy,  and  being  only 
the  more  laughed  at  the  more  it  is 
known. 

The  batteries  were  formed  in  small 
separate  troops  in  the  diameter  of  this 
plain.  In  a  few  minutes  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  they  were  all  in  motion. — 
The  manoeuvres  were  those  which 
now  form  the  artillery  service  of 
Europe — attack  and  retreat,  the  cover- 
ing of  columns  in  movement,  and 
the  change  of  front  But  all  were 
done  with  extraordinary  exactness. 
The  French  artillery  mo\'e  as  quick, 
and  fire  as  fast  as  any  corps  in  the 
world  ;  but  all  continental  services  are 
apt    to    overlook   minutise.    Nothing 


was  overlooked  here.  Yet  nothipg 
was  tardy,  loose,  or  unfinished  in  its 
performance.  The  moment  when  the 
word  was  given  all  was  ready  ;  the 
whde  line  had  hmbered  up  their  guns ; 
the  next  they  were  seen  half  a  mile 
ofiT,  with  their  guns  in  position ;  in.  the 
next  they  rolled  out  a  rapid  and  well- 
sustained  fire,  and  before  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  they  were  another 
half  mile  o^  and  in  position  again. 
Then  came  the  roar  of  their  vofieya. 
They  left  the  smoke  standings  and 
imder  its  cover  had  dashed  to  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  field.  The 
l^nt  artillery  were,  if  possible,  still 
more  complete  ;  mounted  on  quick  and 
powerful  horses,  they  did  everything  at 
tlie  gallop.  They  were  evidently  quite 
equSi  to  the  most  rapid  cavalry  move- 
ment. And  their  loosing  the  tackle 
of  their  guns  and  horses  was  done 
with  unfailing  dexterity.  In  one  in- 
stance, perhaps  in  many,  for  the  smt^e 
sometimes  hung  heav}',  a  troop  sud- 
denly dismount^,  pulled  their  guns  to 
pieces,  and  flung  themselves  on  the 
ground  beside  the  fragments.  As 
rapidly  again,  at  a  signal,  they  sprung 
up,  reunited  the  whole,  and  with  tl» 
guns  were  in  full  speed  across  the  field. 
The  only  point  to  which  I  could  at- 
tach a  rault  was  one  which  they  had 
beyond  question  adopted  from  our- 
selves— ^the  cape  of  tlie  light  artiDeiy. 
They  are  our  hot,  heavy,  bearskm 
mufm,  enormous  things  which  without 
protecting  the  head  from  the  rain  ex- 
pose the  head,  and  the  man  with  it,  to 
oe  blown  ofl!*  the  horse  by  a  puflTof  wind. 
In  bad  weather  they  are  thus  an  en- 
cumbrance, and  in  heat  ll.ey  molt  the 
wearer  to  the  bone.  The  lighter  the 
head-gear  of  the  soldier  always  the 
better.  Even  if  helmets  were"  made 
of  straw  it  would  be  better  for  him 
than  any  of  those  cumbrous  Baleries 
of  brass  and  iron,  horse-hair,  or  bear's 
hide,  which  always  fatigue,  jilwaysgive 
headaches,  and  whose  weight,  ifhssi 
the  matter  comes  to  coups  de  sabre^  is 
more  apt  to  give  force  to  the  enemy's 
sabre  than  to  ward  it  off.  It  Ls  not  to 
be  forgotten  that  all  nations  who  ir^ 
low  nature  wear  the  head  as  lightly 
covered  as  possible ;  the  Indian  of  the 
West,  the  Tartar,  and  all  the  nativdy 
warhke  tribes  trust  to  Httle  more  tlon 
a  tuft  of  their  own  hair.  But  feshkni, 
imitation,  and  the  love  of  finery  kad 
us  and  our  troops  with  burdens ;  and 
those  too  OD  the  most  delicate  poitkii 
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of  the  human  structore,  which  the 
mo6t  muscular  would  be  unable  to 
bear.  As  to  defence,  a  soldier  gets 
a  hundred  headaches  for  one  blow  in 
&ir  fight ;  and  the  soldier  whose  arm 
cannot  protect  his  own  skull  will  not 
iod  protection  in  a  cap  of  adamant 

After  the  review  came  the  hospi- 
tality.    We  were  handsomely  enter- 


tamed  by  the  General  commanding 
the  Ordnance;  drank  loyal  toasts  in 
excellent  wines ;  went  out  to  see  the 
regiment  with  its  seppers,  to  the 
amount  of  some  thousands,  dining  in 
the  open  air ;  and  in  a  serene  evemng, 
perfilimed  by  the  smell  of  new-mown 
nay  and  a  thousand  flowers,  rode  home 
after  a  spirited  and  instructive  day.   . 


THS  REVIEW  OF  THE  GTTABDS. 


I  have  just  returned  from  another 
brilliant  scene.  The  young  Queen  at- 
tended by  a  whole  host  of  the  nobility 
was  present  in  Hyde  Park,  to  see  the 
manoDuvres  of  the  Royal  Grtiards.  M 
the  diplomatists  were  of  course  in- 
vited to  be  on  the  spot;  for  English 
civility  seems  determined  to  know  no 
bounds ;  and  after  dining  out  day  after 
day  in  a  succession  of  me  very  sump- 
tuous  hotels  of  the  English  patricians, 
and  dancii^  until  we  are  dnven  home 
by  the  reccmection  that  the  next  day 
is  ^  gone,  and  that  we  must  dress  for 
dinner  again,  we  are  continually  sum- 
moned to  some  file  champetrey  some 
public  show,  or  the  cdebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  some  great  public  estab- 
fisbment 

This  morning  was  devoted  to  attend- 
ing on  the  Ambassador,  in  whose  train 
we  extibited  ourselves  in  I^de  Park. 
The  Park  is  a  large  space,  open  to  the 
citizens,  who  scatter  themselves  about 
its  walks  and  rides  in  profusion  on 
Sundays;-  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es,  and  more  than  ten 
times  the  beauty,  notwithstanding  the 
inferiority  of  its  name. 

It  is  covered  by  the  matchless  verdure 
which  belongs  to  England  alone,  un- 
ddates  just  enough  to  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  an  absdute  plain,  and  fixon 
its  fine  groups  of  trees,  and  broad  sheet 
of  water  gleaming  through  them,  has 
the  quiet  aspect  of  a  magnificent  park 
attached  to  a  private  mansion.  But 
on  this  day  all  was  tumidt,  glitter, 
and  multitude.  When  we  entered  the 
field,  we  found  the  troops  drawn  up 
in  a  Hne  from  north  to  south.  The 
F\x)t  Cruards  in  the  centre,  cavalry  on 
the  flanks  and  rear,  and  troops  of  field- 
artillery  forming  the  extremes  of  tlie 
win^  Handsome  houses  surround 
three  sides  of  the  Park,  and  they  were 
crowded  at  every  window,  and  even  on 
the  roofe,  with  £eishionable  spectators^ 


Jtdyd. 
The  whole  looked  not  unlike  a  colossal 
amphitheatre,  of  which  the  Park  was 
the  arena,  and  we  and  the  troops  had 
the  honour  to  be  the  performers. 

In  firont  of  the  centre  a  miard  of 
honour  surrounded  the  RoyS  stand- 
ard, and  there  the  Queen  took  up  her 
position.  She  entered  the  P^k  about 
eleven,  announced  by  the  firing  of 
cannon.  The  troops  then  stood  to 
their  arms;  and  the  whole  corUge 
followed  her  Majesty  dloag  the  line. 
Tins  sight  was  strikmg*  You  already 
know  my  opinion  of  tSe  appearance  of 
British  troops  on  the  ground.  But 
these  were  the  dite  of  the  British 
troops — ^the  life  Guards  and  the  In- 
fentrv  of  the  'Household.  Nothinj^ 
could  be  more  admhable  than  their 
ienue,  'Die  in&ntry,  well  set  up, 
steady,  and  alert— the  cavalry,  giants, 
without  the  uoxtrdb  lock  that  great 
height  so  often  gives.  Their  swords 
are  longer,  broader^  and  altogether  a 
more  eroctive  weapon  than  ours.  But 
they  have  adopten^  in  compliment  I 
presume  to  fVance  and  bad  taste,  the 
enormous  bearskin  cap,  which  places 
the  face  of  the  wearer  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  middle  ol  his  figure ; 
and  for  grace  or  utility^  he  might  as 
well  wear  one  of  the  regimental  kettle- 
drums. As  the  cap  is  too  heavy  for 
the  man,  the  man  is  too  heavy  for  the 
horse,  powerful  and  spirited  an  animal 
as  the  English  dragoon  horse  is.  The 
weight  or  cuirass^  carbine,  accoutre- 
ments, and  rider,  cap  and  afl  is  enough 
to  crush  any  thing  less  than  the  bone 
and  bulk  of*^  an  elephant  Such  sol- 
diers may  answer  the  purposes  of  pa- 
rade, or  ride  through  a  field-day ;  put 
campaigning  is  out  of  the  question. 
Even  the  Belgium  campaign  of  1815 
is  not  an  answer.  It  was  T)Ut  a  three 
days'  evolution.  And  though  on  our 
side  the  de^wably  heavy  cavaliy  were 
thrown    away    against   the    English 
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aquaree,  and  scarcely  len  than  devoted 
to  ruin  by  the  unaccountable  rashness 
df  Napoleon  himself  the  English  cav- 
alry were  chiefly  rexnedf  and  broiurlit 
forward  only  at  the  close  of  the  £y, 
which  was  clearly  the  only  and  the 
fitting  time. 

As  we  moved  aloog»  we  had  a  fur- 
ther oiM)ortunitv  of  surveying  the  peo- 
ple, who  in  all  the  displays  of  this 
coontiy  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting portions  c^the  entire  roectade. 
The  multitude  was  incalculable,  and 
its  numbers  were  brousfat  still  more 
forcibly  before  the  eye,  fixna  the  limits 
within  which  they  were  compressed. 
The  mass  of  human  bdnss  was  bcM 
CD  three  sides  of  the  cirde.  On  the 
fourth,  and  in  rear  of  the  tnojpB^  it  was 
more  scattered  over  the  plain,  or 
gioimed  up  OD  the  rising  grounds 
which  gave  a  view  oi  the  movements, 
This  coup  tTceU  was  the  more  novel 
fixxm  the  odd  erections  on  which  the 
populace  took  their  places ;  benches 
placed  on  chairs ;  baskets  and  barrels 
for  the  foundaticms  d  structures  equally 
frail;  and  every  kind  of  slight  scaflbra 
sustained  the  «« Sovereign  people." 
Fortunately  they  were  not  &r  enough 
from  the  ground  to  break  legs  and 
arms,  othenvise  the  public  loss  in  these 

rts  must  have  been  considerable, 
we  heard  their  cnahing  every 
moment  The  trees  too  were  tbdckly 
loaded  with  that  forbidden  fruit,  spec- 
tators; so  thickly  indeed  that  tl^ 
branches  often  broke  down  with  their 
crop.  These  were  especial  objects  of 
attention  to  the  police^  and  a  sort  of 
ftHteguerrt  was  kept  up  between  the 
parties  below  and  the  parties  above 
during  the  day.  The  police  had  the 
wont  of  it  It  was  toe  war  of  the 
Ftsmiee  and  the  Cranes. 

The  troops  then,  on  the  discharge 
of  a  ffcm,  broke  off  into  companies  and 
squadrons,  and  passed  the  xopX  stand- 
ard, the  (^kers  saluting  as  they 
passed.  The  actual  manoeuvres  now 
commenced,  and  for  nearly  two  hours 
a  soccession  of  active  field  movements 
were  gone  through,  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge, gone  thrcNigh  with  admir- 
able finish,  skill,  and  rapidity.  The 
line  advanced,  throwing  the  skirmishers 
in  front,  two  battaUons  of  rifies.  The 
skirmishers  were  recalled  after  some 
rounds^  and  the  line  commenced  firing, 
b  V  volleys  of  regiments,  ftom  the  riffht 
Nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than 
this  fire.    Its  precision  was  comj^ete. 


The  line  then  &ced  about  and  rarest- 
ed,  forming  columns  on  halting.  The 
superb  cavalry  of  the  life  Gtardi^ 
flanked  by  Hussars  and  Lancers,  nov 
moved  up  by  squadrons  through  the 
intervals,  fonned  line,  and  chaiged 
This  was  by  fiur  the  finest  part  of  te 
qiectacle,  tne  grani  jeu  of  the  day. 

The  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
the  two  finest  animals  on  earth,  men 
and  horses,  and  both  in  their  finest 
caparison,  spirits,  and  action.  Forbid 
it  all  the  genius  of  my  native  coontry, 
that  I  should  give  any  thing  oo  earth 
or  under  it,  precedence  dL  the  sex; 
though  perhaps  I  may  be  forgivea 
for  presummg  their  ambition  not  to 
deal  in  charges  of  cavalry.  But  be- 
fore we  came,  an  absohite  forest  of 
swords^  tpearB,  and  banners,  rusluiig 
on  with  toe  ^eed  of  the  whiriwinf 
shaking  the  very  sround  with  the 
thunder  of  their  tread,  and  rending  tbs 
skies  with  the  blare  (^  their  trumpets ; 
—seeing  these  things,  I  wonder  no 
longer  &t  Jacques,  or  Hyadntbe,  or 
anv  of  oar  eaters  of  brown  bread, 
delvers  of  ditches,  and  dreaseD  of 
vines,  feels  the  love  of  lace  and  man- 
slaughter suddenly  spring  xsp  witha 
him,  flings  down  the  srade  for  the 
sabre,  vm  goes  forth  determined  te 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  to  ride  fat/^ 
horsesb  wear  fine  clothes,  and  be  a 
field-marshal  It  is  true  that  a 
Prussian  six-pounder,  or  the  beyoMl 
oi  an  Austrian  grenadier  may  come 
seriously  in  the  way  of  this  coosob* 
mation ;  but  the  brains  of  heroes  an 
made  for  any  thing  but  close  m^aauBf^ 
and  if  Jacques  has  the  true  mateml 
for  the  bivouac  within  his  configura- 
tion, he  win  think  of  nothing  bat 
boot  aud  bridle,  the  glitter  of  his 
hehnet,and  the  gfoges  of  a  campaipL 
In  France  we  have  a  ridicubus  tnck 
of  driving  the  peasantry  fixnn  ov 
reviews.  From  this  comes  the  neoes- 
siQr  for  the  conscription.  I  shall 
pledge  all  my  military  &me  present 
and  to  come,  that  a  regiment  dabxmy 
hussars  quartered  judiciously,  ana 
allowed  to  exhibit  itself  and  its 
chaigers  firom  time  to  time  in  a  gallop 
across  the  fields,  would  carry  away 
with  it  as  manjrfoDowers  as  an  Indian 
army.  Even  in  Ehigland  where  they 
raise  their  soldiers  by  enlistment, 
they  have  not  yet  attained  fiill  know- 
led^  on  the  subject  They  dumaiy 
9&SIl  down  a  drummer  or  two  to  a 
coontiy  ftdr,  with  a  sergeant  to  con- 
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plete  the  process,  as  if  the  drum  were 
a  spell,  and  the  tastes  of  ploughmen 
and  cattle^drivers  were  to  be  refined 
into  a  love  for  shooting  and  being  shot 
bf  beating  the  tattoo.  The  actual  re- 
Tcree  is,  I  am  told,  the  case.  The 
soond  of  the  drum  acts  like  the  tail  of 
the  rattlesnake.  John  Bull  gathers 
up  aH  his  sa^city  at  the  first  tap,  and 
ftestfae  field.  The  recruiting  for  the 
cavahy  is  actualljr  attempted  by  dra- 
goons vnthaut  their  horses  ;  as  if  a  dis- 
mounted dragoon  were  not  the  very 
name  for  helplessness,  awkwardness, 
and  discontent  But  let  a  couple  of 
squadrons,  or  even  of  troops  of  some 
brisk  regiment,  take  up  its  quarters  in 
the  centre  of  some  neigbbourhood  over- 
stocked with  athletic  idlers,  gallop  about 
in  all  directions,  keep  the  village  alive 
with  their  tmirrpets,  throw  the  rustic 
costume  into  utter  contempt  by  their 
SKtflet  or  blue,  their  worsted  lace,  and 
their  brass,  whether  in  countenances  or 
^qnrisons,  and  the  result  would  be  irre^ 
nsdble.  The  possession  of  a  horse,  the 
wearing  of  a  uniform,  and  the  mastery 
of  all  female  hearts,  would  have  movea 
the  phiksophy  of  a  Diogenes ;  can  we 
doobt  that  it  would  move  the  passions 
of  John  Bull,  who  if  he  is  slow  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  if  he  talks  more  solemnly 
than  other  men  upon  occasions,  can  act 
the  tool  as  hotly  as  any  Italian  oar  French- 
man under  the  moon. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  cavalry,  the 
field-batteries  advanced,  and  kept  up 
aperpetual  roar,  till  the  retreat  was 
eflected,  and  a  position  half  a  mile  to 
the  rear  had  been  taken  up.  The  in- 
fimtry  were  thrown  into  squares,  to 
receive  the  attack  of  the  supposed  ene- 
iDy*fe  cavsdiy  in  pin^t  After  firing 
from  their  several  places,  and  the  sup- 
posed repulse  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
the  rifles  were  poured  along  the  whole 
front ;  and  while  they  kept  up  an  in- 
cessant fye  to  mask  the  movement, 
the  squares  vtdieeled  into  line,  and  the 
whole  ibrce  advanced.  Nothing  conM 
be  finer  than  the  wheding,  the  steadi- 
ness which  the  line  adopted  at  the  in- 
stant, and  tile  solid  regmarity  of  tiie  ad- 


vance. After  moving  some  hundred 
yards  to  the  fit)nt,  smooth  and  even  as 
a  wall,  they  halted,  and  began  file- 
firing  along  their  whole  extent  This, 
fix)m  its  nature,  was  the  most  eflfective 
and  brilliant  specimen  of  fire,  as  it  is 
the  most  destructive  in  actual  use.  It 
was  a  continued  explosion,  without  a 
moment's  pause.    Tne  blaze  was  per- 

Eetual ;  I  could  not  perfectly  compre- 
end  what  I  had  so  often  heard  of  the 
weight  of  the  British  fire  in  action* — 
While  the  smoke  still  lay  on  the  bat- 
talions, the  general  salute  was  given, 
the  bands  and  trumpets  of  the  infantry 
and  cavalry  sent  up  "God  save  the 
Queen"  to  the  clouds.  The  Marquis 
of  Anglesea,  commanding  the  troops, 
rode  to  the  front,  dropped  his  sword- 
point  belbre  the  Queen,  and  the  line 
presented  arms.  Popular  acclamations 
followed,  and  the  day  was  dcme.  Thus 
finished  the  third  ceremonial  of  the  Co- 
ronation. 

I  am  now  writing  once  again  at 
some  miles  from  the  heat  andconfu- 
sion  of  London.  I  have  abjured  half 
a  dozen  bals  forhj  and  am  trying  to 
counterbalance  the  volumes  of  dust  and 
smoke  that  I  have  swallowed  within 
the  last  dozen  hours,  by  the  largest 
possible  influx  of  air  fi*om  the  flagrant 
nelds  round  me.  My  military  ardour 
has  ahready  died  away,  and  even  Soulfs 
ribbons  and  stars  do  not  reconcile  me 
to  the  thouffht  of  beinff  hunted  through 
life,  and  Kke  a  wolf  shot  at  whenever 
1  appear,  simply  to  be  huzzaed,  after 
all,  by  a  mob  in  k  buming^  day,  in  the 
hottest  metropolis  of  the  earth.  I  shaD 
end  by  taking  a  hut  in  the  heart  of  the 
valley  of  Montmorenci,  and  extinguish- 
ing Kousseau  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  the 
place;  or  make  a  voyage  to  some 
South  Sea  island,  sit  uncter  my  own  vine 
and  my  own  %-tree,  and  read  Milton 
before  going  to  bed. 

''Uomuffle,  ye  faint  stars,  and  tboo-, 
fair  moon, 

That  wontest  lo  love  the  traveller 'd 
benison; 

Stoop  thy  pale  visage  thr9Ugb  an  am- 
ber cloud." 
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LOTE  AHD  OEOLOOY. 


EifoiJkND  is  the  wont  place  in  the 
world  for  peojple  in  bad  health.  In 
ether  countries  the  invalid  has  as  many 
of  the  comforts  ctf  home  heaped  about 
hjm  as  pofldble.  Decay  loses  half  its 
miseiy  when  it  gradually  creeps  upon 
him  amid  old  mmiliar  foces,  in  the 
bearing  of  well-known  voices,  and  in 
scenes  that  he  has  known  from  boy- 
hood.  Fatiffue  and  amdety  are  care- 
fidly  avoided,  and  at  last  he  is  buried 
in  his  own  parish,  and  wept  over  by 
his  own  friends.  But  in  this  extraor- 
dinary country  of  ours  things  are  very 
difierently  managed.  A  man  may  as 
well  commit  a  felony  as  show  symp.' 
toms  of  a  cough.  Sentence  of  banish- 
ment is  immediately  passed  on  him — 
he  is  hurried  off  frxun  his  own  valleys 
—from  his  own  stout  walls  and  sheL 
tmoa  plantations,  to  inhabit  some 
marme,  half-furnished  palazzo,  in  a  cli- 
mate  where  the  winter  is  so  short  that 
it  has  not  been  provided  against  at 
aO;  and  where,  therefore,  when  it 
does  come— -and  even  Naples  is  some- 
times deep  in  snow— 4t  comes,  as  the 
fulgate  bath  it,  with  a  vengeances- 
Far  awa^  from  home,  with  strangers 
around  lum,  a  language  he  does  not 
miderBtand— doctors  in  whom  he  has 
BO  confidence— ecenery  he  is  too  ill  to 
admire — rdiffious  comforters  in  whom 
he  has  no  &ith — ^wxth  a  deep  faaA 
every  day  mote  vivid  recollection  of 
domestic  scenes— heart-broken — home 
sick— friendless  and  uncared  for — he 
dies.  And  why — why,  in  heaven's 
name,  is  a  man  hurried  across  Eurrae 
for  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a  mud 
climate,  when  any  one  can  see,  in  a 
moment,  that  climate  aUme  can  be  of 
no  possible  use ;  but  that,  m  order  to 
he  efficacious,  it  must  have  accessories 
which  the  softest  of  Italian  skies  can- 
cel compensate  for  the  want  of?  ftit 
besides  all  these — and  leaving  out  of 
cooadmnHaoa  altogether  the  enormous 
expetme  of  so  long  and  painful  a  jour- 
rii^K— is  it  abeohiteiy  indispensable  that 
Uto  sufifarer,  if  change  of  scene  and 
itmoqihere  be  recommended,  should 
he  dragged  over  foreign  roads,  and 
l^affed  and  nej[lected  at  foreign  innsl 
Knpand  has  m  its  own  bmmdaries 
fanetieB  enough  of  climate  and  tem- 
perature to  suit  ahnost  any  comnlaint 
-^4he  coast  of  Devon,  beautiful  and 


romantic^— Malvern,  splendid  and  aiiy 
—  Dawhsh — Hastings — SfaankhB— 
Bowchurch— some  one  or  all  of  these 
places  within  easy  journeys  of  any 
part  of  England — all  of  them  withii 
reach  of  UKMerate  fortunes;  and  whet 
is,  in  our  estimation,  the  ffieatest  v^ 
commendation  of  all,  all  ofthem  witk> 
in  the  sound  of  •^the  chardft-foieg 
belL"  There  are  some  symptoms  df 
returning  sense  on  this  subjeot  to  be 
perceivM  in  the  increasing  siae  of  ai 
the  villages  alonff  the  southem  coast 
From  Dover  to  &e  Land's-End  there 
are  little  nests  of  cottages  studding  all 
the  bays  and  inlets,  provided  widi 
wide  green  verandahs  against  thesoBo 
mer  sun,  and  pla^d  in  the  middle  cf 
little  gardens  and  green  fields  nsBSV 
cfose  down  to  the  sea.  Theie  vw 
very  soon  be  no  such  thmg  as  *•  a  no* 
ture  qn  the  lonebf  shore."  People  whs 
enjoy  a  sea-view  must  be  content  ts 
do  so  in  company  of  half  the  werid; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  simposed*  hawem 
much  those  shelterea  situatiooB  owe 
their  attracti(Mi  to  the  eahibrity  cf 
their  climate,  and  its  adaptatiaii  to  dtt 
cure  of  certain  cdmplaints^  that  their 
visiters  are  limited  to  those  who  re> 
quire  their  assistance  in  resUiriDg  then 
to  health.  fVom  June  till  the  end  of 
October  all  the  seaward  roads  an 
choked  with  whole  fomihes,  whoM 
jocund  faces  and  hmd  laq^iter  show 
that  the  journey  forms  no  pait  of  a 
medical  prescr^tiQa— rolling  down- 
wards in  one  continuous  stream,  is 
•«  whiskey,  buggy,  gig,  and  dog-eait, 
curricle,  and  tandem,"  not  foq^Hliiig 
coaches,  railways  and  all  manner  « 
chaises,  to  spend  a  few  weeke  at  thi 
sea-side.  Rooms  are  encaged  for 
days  and  davs  before— codEloAs  tsn 
emptied  of  old  potato  .sacks,  and  fitted 
up  with  nice  FVeioh  beds— dants  cot' 
tains  are  hunff  up  at  the  windoira,  aid 
thedog-kennd  in  the  baek-vaid  eon- 
verted  into  an  aihouiv  wtttk  boMV- 
suokks  creeping  over  the  roo£  Tbs 
habits  of  simpfe  villagers  are  entirdT 
changed;  the  geogn^y  of  the  paiia 
becomes  a  study  oi  some  difficult  to 
the  oldest  inhabitantB ;  waflu  are  out 
through  plantations  where  waflcs  wers 
unknown  before ;  flag-etaflh  about  ton 
feet  high  are  erected  on  bBoekaaad 
onamented  with  Unkm-Jadm  i 
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two  fiset  square;  boothfl  are  i^esed 
with  a  few  shdls  appearing  at  the 
window,  and  dignified  with  the  name 
of  Imperial  ba»ais  ;•— for  thenomen- 
«liitiire  10  BO  len  changed  than  the 
topography.  What  mA  to  be  Bill 
Meraiam'B  pig-etye  is  now  Belvidero- 
haU;  K,Tom  SymmoBde'e  cottage  is 
FomMDoa's  Bower ;  and  Ibr  fom*  monthi 
m  the  year  the  quiet  hamlet  ia  in  a 
complete  maaqneiade.  As  the  winter 
approachesy  a  recurrence  to  the  ordina- 
ry state  ci  things  is  grad\ia%  percetv- 
ed.  The  real  invalids— those  nr  whose 
oBtensihle  benefit  all  these  chaises 
have  taken  place — stay  peaceably  in 
tfie  warm  parloois  which  the  rioters 
have  left — all  January,  Februarv,  and 
even  in  the  bleak  days  of  March,  they 
wander  among  the  deep  lanes  and 
scarcdy  leafless  hedge-rows,  and  after 
their  wklk  or  their  well  wrapt-upride 
in  the  donkey-chaise,  they  come  back 
to  thmr  blaang  fire  in  the  ivy-coveored 
cottage  that  vields  their  wasted  fonn 
heahhinthe  breeze  and  shdter  in  the 


Such  are  thetransmigratioiis  through 
which  the  villages  on  the  south  coast 
aBEmaUy  pass,  and  more  benefit  we 
win  be  b<Nd  to  say  is  experienced  bv  a 
winter  residence  m  one  of  them  than 
by  a  toilsome  pilgrimage  to  Nice  or 
mples.  But  however  desirable  this 
influx  of  visitors — from  whatever  cause 
-p-may  be  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
ateeeaid  cottages,  there  are  many  oc- 
eaooos  when  this  incursion  of  the  hale 
and  of  the  sick  is  looked  upon  with 
little  less  horror  than  wodd  be  an  in- 
vasion ef  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  The 
old  inhabitants  of  the  sofl  are  hustled 
asidn  thnir  usual  couree  of  life  inter- 
rupted— and  no  more  notice  taken  of 
their  pohte  intimatioii  that  •«  Stran- 
gers are  not  allowed  to  enter  these 
grounds"— or  ^  Trespassere  will  be 
pfoseouted  with  the  utmost  rieour  of 
the  kw,"  than  if  the  said  grrounds  were 
a  part  oi  the  Queen's  highway,  and 
the  lew  had  no  rigoiv  whatsoever. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  any  one  who 
aiMMddhave  stood  on  the  sununit  of 
the  steep  road  or  **>  dioot,"  as  it  is 
called,  that  conveys  the  way&rer 
dawn  to  the  lower  shore  about  three 
miles  to  the  west  of  the  flourishing 
town  of  NalstOQ,  would  have  sem  be- 
fore him  a  district  of  exceeding  <?afaiw 
veas  and  beauty.  Cliflb  of  prodigious 
hevht,  and  clothed  to  the  very  top 
with  faEcariant  brushwood,  whidi  wdU 
tened  the  rqggedneiB  of  their  pteeqii- 
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tous  fece  without  detneti^g  from  its 
grandeur,  seemed  to  inek)se  a  rich  and 
well^wooded  valley,  and  to  shut  it  out 
entirely  from  the  worid.  The  w3d 
indentations  of  the  bays,  hxto  which  the 
wear  and  tear<tf  the  stonns  of  cea- 
taries  had  wasted  the  rooliy  coast, 
^ye  a  diversity  to  the  scene  by  qran- 
mg  new  views  of  the  sea  at  eMhsao- 
ceeding  step;  and  the  landscape  re^ 
ceived  Its  crowning  ornament  mok  tiia 
old  chimney  of  some  half-hidden  cot- 
tage sendmff  up  h«e  and  there  its  loi^ 
wreath  of  Mue  smoke  from  among  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  An  opening 
of  the  rotS  occasionally  brought  the 
traveler  in  front  of  one  of  thoee 
humble  dwellings;  and  the  wonderM 
richness  of  the  mil  and  mildness  of  the 
air  gave  to  it  a  picturesqueness  which 
the  architect  haa  never  anticq)ated,  by 
clothing  its  rough  stone  waUs,  and 
hiding  its  straw-covered  roof  with 
plants  and  flowers  unknown  toless 
sheltered  sanations,  f^-treee  treUiBed 
over  the  door,  and  enormous  g^raniuoM 
and  myrtles  clustered  round  the  win- 
dows, possessinfi' the  frill  vigour  of  health 
and  colour  whidi  bv  flower  or  man  can 
only  be  gamed  by  being 

"  A  dweller  out  of  doors;" 

cast  an  air  of  Italian  profesien  over 
the  scene,  which  was  only  dirodled  by 
the  jovous  and  true  English  feces  that 
peeped  out  on  the  traveller  tfarouflh 
the  open  casement  But  as  if  on  the 
principle  of  adding  to  one's  e^joy« 
ments  by  the  difficulty  experimced  m 
attaining  them,  the  road  seemed  to  be 
kept  most  studiously  in  disrepair ; 
unnumbered  gates  sfo^ad  their  hihos- 
pitable  barrier  across  the  way,  for  in 
thoee  dajrs  there  were  no  fences  sepa^ 
ratinff  the  road  fixim  the  fields  throi^fa 
which  it  passed,  and  frimiahed  a  In 
crativeemidoymenttoa  host  of  urchhiB 
who  hurried  on  to  open  them  as  the 
traveller  approached,  and  took  c^  their 
caps,  or  smiled  and  curtseyed  as  the 
case  might  be,  as  the  penny  was  thrown 
to  them  in  reward  of  their  pohteness. 
OccasionaOy  a  quarter  of  a  mOe  of 
better  roao— fences  in  good  order— 
and  ««trees  of  statdier  fpniwih'*  gave 
notice  of  one's  approach  to  the  douuiiw 
of  some  gentle  souire ;  uid  not  unfiie- 
quently  four  or  five  mansions  of  tbas 
superior  description,  clustered  together 
within  the  space  of  twen^  mmutea' 
walk,  gave  an  appearance  of  iiei|^ 
bourhood  which  took  off  fipom  ue 
otherwise  too  sohtaiy   look  of  the 
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maoor-hoiise  or  halL  A  place  so 
beautiful  and  so  secluded  realuedall 
the  fictions  of  the  Happy  Valley,  except 
the  desire  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  reason  why  the  roads  were 
left  to  nature.  No  wonder,  where  na- 
ture had  done  so  much  that  she  should 
have  been  expected  to  do  more ;  but 
amid  all  the  performances  of  nature  we 
never  heard  of  her  filling  up  a  rut  or 
mending  the  spring  of  a  carriage ;  and 
accordingly  a  wheeled  vehicle  on 
sfHingB  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  the 
rots  were  left  to  the  undisputed  occupa- 
tion df  the  hay-wag(»is  and  dung- 
carts. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afikirs  and 
the  aspect  of  the  country  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago;  but  owing  to  the  causes 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  ac- 
count, a  change  has  come  over  the 
^irit  of  the  scene.  The  "  Happy  Val- 
ley," though  difficult,  according  to 
Rasselas,  to  gnet  out  of,  was  easy 
enough  to  get  in.  •  People  in  good 
health  had  taste  enough,  and  peoj^e 
in  bad  health  had  sense  enough  not  to 
leave  such  a  position  a  monopdy  in  the 
hands  of  cottagers  and  squh-es.  They 
bought  or  liired  patches  of  land — they 
built  villas — and  the  influx  of  visitors 
of  all  kinds  and  degrees  produced  the 
efibct  (m  the  hitherto  simple  hamlets 
and  straggling  villages  that  skirt  the 
shore  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
describe. 

In  one  of  the  mansions-^forming  one 
of  a  g.oup  of  four  or  five  which  had 
stood  witnin  a  couple  of  ffun'Shots  of 
each  other  time  out  of  mina— "each  in 
itself  retired,"  but  which  were  now, 
as  if  by  the  genii  of  Aladdin,  connect- 
ed with  each  other  b^  rows  of  houses, 
and  in  iact  transmogrified  into  the  prin- 
cipal residences  of  a  country  town  ;— 
in  one  of  those  old  mansions,  we  repeat, 
the  cofl^  had  been  some  time  poured 
out,  die  toast  wag  growing  cold,  yet 
neither  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  were 
sitting  at  table  seemed  to  be  aware 
thatoreakfast  was  ready.  The  dd 
roan  was  deeply  intent  <m  a  newspaper, 
while  ^e  young  one  had  folded  up  a 
letter  he  had  been  engaged  in  reading* 
wA  was  sunk  in  a  reverie. 

«•  Charles,"  said  the  old  gentleman,"at 
last,  throwing  the  paper  on  thesofe,  and 
stirring  his  cofl^  "  life  is  a  burden  to 
me ;  I'll  go  into  some  foreign  country 
ai^die." 

«*  Did  you  speak  1  or,"  said  Charles, 


after  a  pause,  during  which  the  old 
man's  eyes  were  fix^  on  him  with  a 
k)ok  of  inefiable  rage. 

"  Spe£Jc,  sir  1"  he  roared  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  "to  be  sure  I  dki !  I'm 
going  to  die,  I  tell  you,  sir !" 

"  Have  ^ou  sent  for  a  medical  man, 
su'?"  inquired  the  youth,  drq>inDgan 
additional  lump  of  sugar  into  ms  cup. 

"  What  for,  sir  ?  To  be  cheated  hf 
a  silly  fellow  feeling  my  pobe  and 
looking  wise  %  Why  shoiud  I  need  a 
medicS  man,  su*  1  Never  was  better  in 
,  my  Hfe.  Give  me  another  slice  of 
'  hsjn,  sir ;  and  don't  be  so  absent  when 
you  are  spoken  ta  I  teO  you  I  am 
going  to  Swan  River  or  Newfoimd- 
hnd." 

"  I  have  a  friend  there  newly  appoint- 
ed Chief  Justice.    Any  introd" 

"Now  don't  be  bo  cursed^  cahn 
and  civil. — I  tell  you  again  that  I  can 
no  longer  live  in  this  country.  Soli- 
tude is  my  delight — ^I  am  made  for 
solitude— calm  phik»ophic  seclusion 
from  the  world;  <The  worid  forget- 
ting,' as  Pope  sa3^  <and  not  at  all 
remembered  by  the  worid  ;'  but  here  \ 
— by  Heavens,  a  man  might  £s  wdl 
live  in  a  hackney-coach  on  the  stand 
in  Oxford  Street  Charles!  where 
the  devil  is  my  gun  1  There's  another 
party  of  fellows  with  sketch-booics 
scramblii^  over  my  hedge.  Ill  shoot 
them  as  sure  as  my  name  is  JtkOL 
Wallop." 

Mr.  Wallop  sprang  i^  in  a  prod%ioaB 
passion;  and  certainly  there  are  fow 
sights  less  conducive  to  a  gentleman's 
equanimity  than  the  one  that  now  re- 
galed him.  Three  young  gentlemen, 
each  in  a  flowing  blooze,  wiui  a  knap- 
sack on  his  back — a  sketch-book  on  his 
knee,  and  his  head  protected  from  the 
Sim  by  an  enormously  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat,  had  forced  their  way  through 
a  flourishing  young  hedge,  aiid  were 
now  seated  on  walkinff-stick  chahs, 
busily  engaged  in  sketching  the  veiy 
picturesque  gable-end,  with  the  fine^old 
bow  window  at  wMch  the  gentlemen 
were  at  breakfast 

"Isn't  that  too  badi  And  lion 
such  a  ffood-natnred  brate  that  he 
wouldn't  tear  them  down  though  I  let 
him  loose — and  John,  so  cWoundedly 
polite,  that  if  I  send  him  to  turn  in- 
trudera  ofl^  he  always  presents  them 
with  my  respectful  com|dimenti>^-«Bd 
you  so  abominably  apathetic  that  I 
don't  bdiere  you  would  stir  theugh  a 
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Iqpofi  were  eketehiiiff  at  the  very  door. 
rn  go  to  them  myseE'' 

*«  Do  take  break&st  in  peace,  my 
dear  uncle,  and  let  the  Uockheadsdraw 
caricatures  of  the  chimneys  as  long  as 
they  likb ;  theyll  soon  grow  tired  of  it 
They  do  the  same  to  every  other  house 
within  five  milee.'* 

*<  No,  nov  the  dogs,  they've  a  little 
more  taste  than  that  comes  to,"  chuck- 
led the  old  man,  somewhat  mollified  in 
his  wrath ;  ^'no,  Chariee,  tis  an  extra- 
ordiDary  &ct  that  the  lovers  of  the  pic. 
toresque  nay  no  regard,  oompkaratively, 
to  any  other  {dace.  Not  a  single  gap 
ii  nade  finom  year's  end  to  years 
end  in  the  hedges  of  our  neighbotvs  the 
MorreDs." 

**  They  leave  the  ^tes  always  open, 
or,  sad  give  permissioa  to  any  one  that 
likeB"— 

<«  To  come  gapmg  and  g[azing  up 
to  the  very  windows— pokmg  their 
noaes  over  the  garden  wall — cutting 
their  initials  on  the  very  handle  of  the 
pomp!  I  ten  you,  Charles  I  cant 
ataad  it ;  and  if  Sir  Christopher  Clack 
had  held  lus  tongue  about  sahdmty, 
beauty,  and  all  that" 

**  He  would  have  deprived  the  world 
cC  a  verv  admirable  book." 

*<Book  1  Who  the  devil  cares  for  a 
book  sir  !  He  has  deprived  me  of  my 
peace  of  mind — he  has  robbed  me  it 
myndgfabours,^ 

**  WeD,  sir,  he  has  given  yon  a  bun- 
dled new  ones  in  their  place." 

**I  hate  them— can*t  endure  new 
cially  aldermen  pre- 
:  to  be  sick.  Why,  there's  that 
fpmisaff  old  hobgoblin  Mr.  Waddle 
comes  here,  nnder  pretence  of  bemg  in 
delicate  health,  and  eats  two  huncu^ 
[lawns  and  a  couple  of  lobsten  far 
kmch.  Then  there's  Sir  Abraham 
Swipes  the  London  brewer  has  taken 
the  Lorimers'  cottage,  and  brings  down 
bis  two  carriages,  six  or  eight  horses, 
uid  ^ve  or  six;  white  powder-headed 
ttotmen.  He's  in  bad  health  too  I 
■Jpposel"  . 

**  Looks  delicate,  bat,  I  hear,  more 
beantifulthan  ever" 

**Who1  What  the  doce  are  you 
talking  of  1  How  db  you  know  Sir 
Abrafiun  Swipes  is  more  beautiful  than 
everl" 

**I  thoo^t,  sir,  you  spoke  of— didn't 
yon  say  eomeUung  of  the  Lorimeig,  sir  ? 
T^ane  Lorimer  r*  said  Charles,  k)ok- 
iog  a  little  confoaed. 

**  No,  sir,  I  didn't  say  a  word  of  Jane 


Lorimer — and  never  do  say  a  word  of 
Jane  Iiorimer  sir, — and  you  know  it,sir ; 
but  you're  always  thinking  of  Jane 
Lorimer,  sir, — and  it  is  that  that  makes 
vou  so  confoundedly  thoughtful  and 
MshAil;  She  is  a  dear,  sweet  girl,  but 
what  of  that  sir— eh  1" 

<«  Oh  nothings  nothing,"  replied  the 
voung  man,  «*  only  as  1  said  before,  I 
hear  she  is  more  lovely  than  ever." 

«*  'Ah!  beau^  is  but  a  &ding 
flower.    As  the  poet  say»— 

*  What  is  the  gilded  tinctnre  of  the  skia 
To  charity  and  internal  peace  of  mindl 
What  thebrigbt  lustre  of  a  beautiful  eye. 
To  the  soft  kindness  of  a  gentle  aoswert 
«that  turns  away  wrath,'  asSokxnoD 
says" 

M  Well,  sirl"  hiquired  Charles,  ai 
his  uncle  finished  his  somewhat  confus- 
ed quotation. 

M  Oh  nothing ;  only  as  you  are  to 
marry  Miss  Sophronia  Hageersbaffgiey 
you  shouldn't  trouble  your  nead  SSonk 
Jane  Lorimer,  that's  alL  My  firiend 
Fuzby  teUs  me  she  is  astonishmg^ 
clever,  and  the  queen  of  Cheltenham 
the  last  three  seasons." 

•«Ten,sir!  She  has  reigned  withoot 
a   riva)  since  eighteen  hundred  and 


much  the  better,  boy.  You've 
disappointed  me  twice  before ;  this  time 
you  shan't  escape.  Yoa  might  have 
married  that  rich  heiress  from  Yorii- 
riiire,  who  came  down  here  by  Sir 
Christopher's  reccommendatiofi,  with  a 
feeble  constitution"— 

MAnd  the  ooosuinptive  Major  ia 
Madeira  Arboor  snapt  her  t^  in  three 
weeks." 

mOt  the  nabob's  dadgfater  with  the 
eolith— Miss  Ingot— eix  thousand  a- 
year  at  the  least/' 

««Ah!  but  the  paralytic  ScoticfamaB 
at  Montpdier  Castle  ranoff  wkh  her 
toOretna  before  she  had  been  a  week 
here." 

M  Confound  all  consumptive  majore 
and  paral}rtic  Scotchmen— they  come 
here,  lookimj^  prodigiously  interesting* 
and  carry  offall  the  girls  they  can  lay 
tb^  hands  oi>--batlw  Haggersbaggie 
my  boy,  she's  a  sure  ca^  with  an 
estate,  Fuzby  says,  of  nearly  two  thoos* 
and  a-year.'^ 

<«  And  Jane  Lorimer  is  worth  a  n^ 
lion  of  her  if  she  hadn't  a  shilling !" 

This  remark  was  made  in  an  inaik 
dible  voice,  and  half  drowned  in  the 
8^  that  accompanied  it,  as  Charles 
saw  his  uncle  rush  out  of  the 
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afresh  levy    of  intruders  armed  with   the  flower-beds  to  get  a  view  of  a  water 
camp-stools  and  sketch-books  having    fall  that  tumbled  over  the  clifE 
at  moX  moment  made  their  way  across 

Chifter  II. 


Charles  Martin  sat  for  some  time  im- 
mersed in  the  brown  study  from  which 
Mr.  Wallop's  fiery  speeches  had  only 
half  succeeded  in  awakening  him.— 
The  subject  for  his  meditation  was  an 
interesting  one.  Entirely  dependent  on 
Us  uncle  who  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  had  supplied  a  Other's  place  to 
him,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  doty  no  less 
than  his  interest,  to  ffratify  liie  old  gen- 
tleman in  as  fer  as  uy  in  his  powers— 
And  as  in  spite  of  the  hot  temper  and 
occasional  odd  notions  of  the  senior,  the 
inclinations  and  sentiments  of  the  micle 
and  nephew  were  generally  in  accord. 
Charles  found  it  lees  difficult  than 
might  have  been  supposed  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  pattern  to  all  persons  simi- 
larly situated  of  duty  and  obedience^— 
In  noUnng  did  the  two  gentlemen  seem 
more  in  unisoo  than  in  the  admiration 
they  both  entertained  of  the  feirand 
fascinating  Jane  Lorimer,  alluded  to  in 
the  pre<^ding  chapter.  The  sole 
daughter  of  a  widow,  whose  property — 
beautiftil,  though  small — lay  next  that 
of  Mr.  WaDop — ^intimate  with  each 
other  from  childhood,  with  the  in- 
timacy that  is  imknown  to  the  nearest 
neighboHB  in  towns  and  cities,  but  which 
only  flounshes,  like  other  plants  divine, 
in  the  q)en  air  and  under  the  clear  eye 
of  heaven,  Jane  and  Charies,  like  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  some  novel,  had 
only  made  the  discovery  that  they  were 
all  the  woiid  to  each  other,  when  the 
young  jrentlemen,  about  two  years  be- 
nre  this  thne,  had  taken  leave  of  her 
to  finish  his  education  by  making  the 
grand  tour.  The  fhnst  wmter  in  Grer- 
many,  die  second  in  Rome,  had  pro- 
duced no  diminution  in  Charles'  attach- 
ment—4he  names  both  of  mother  and 
daughter  were  mentioned  as  afibction- 
ately  as  'ever  in  his  uncle's  letters— 
and  it  seemed  so  natural  a  thing  to 
Charles  that  Jane  Lorimer  should  be 
his  wife,  that  it  never  entered  into  his 
calculations  that  any  one — and  especi- 
ally his  uncle,  who  knew  her  so  well 
—could  be  of  a  difibrent  opinion.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  deny  tliat  the  party 
at  Elmhurst,  as  Mrs.  Lorimer's  estate 
was  called,  had  somewhat  similar  no- 


tions of  the  reasonableness  of  such  an 
alliance ;  and  as  Jane,  though  quite  as 
beautiful  and  accomplished  as  even  the 
prejudices  of  her  lover  could  represent 
her,  had  a  stock  of  good  sense  not  often 
found  in  combination  with  such  advan- 
tages, she  and  her  mother  looked  upon 
the  tide  of  population  that  overflowed 
their  property  with  very  difierent  fed- 
ings  from  those  that  agitated  the  bosom 
of  the  romantic  Mr.  Walkip.  An  in- 
come doubled  in  a  short  time,  with 
every  prospect  of  its  doubling  itsetf  eaJdi 
year,  if  the  rage  for  dotting  all  the  ddb 
andijdingles  of  Elmhurst  with  invahd- 
temptm^  cotta^  continued  as  powei- 
fully  as  it  had  oeffun,  compensated  for 
the  absence  of  that  blest  retirement 
which  we  have  se^  the  old  grentleman 
valued  so  highly.  Mra  Lonmer  had 
even  given  up  her  ovni  cottage,  at  an 
enormous  rent,  to  a  Londoner  of  great 
wealth  till  a  mansion  which  he  was 
building  on  the  estate  should  be  ready 
for  his  reception,  and  had  betaken  her- 
self about  three  miles  down  the  coasit, 
to  a  romantic  cotta^  she  possessed  in 
a  small  inlet,  to  which  the  house-buiU. 
ing  mania  had  not  yet  found  its  wayv— 
This  completed  the  measure  of  Old 
Wallop's  mdignation.  A  huge  tower, 
which  Alderman  Swipes  had  commeDO 
ed  on  a  hillock  near  nis  rapidly  rising 
house,  commanding  a  view  of  Mr. 
Wallop's  lawn,  had  lowered  the  Lori- 
mers  to  the  lowest  pitch  in  his  regards ; 
but  the  fsLCt  of  their  having  let  their 
own  old  mansion  to  the  veiy  Goth  who 
was  perpetratmg  that  perpetnal  tres- 
pass on  his  premises  was  too  badw— 
He  toro  both  mother  and  daughter 
from  his  heart,  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  himself  that  he  hated  them 
with  all  his  soul.  Some  sort  of  sus- 
picion lurked  in  his- mind  that  there 
was  some  matrimonial  compact— ex- 
pressed or  understood,  between  tbe 
young  people— and  out  of  sheer  spite, 
and  to  punish  the  poor  giil  because  a 
London  Alderman  had  buOt  a  gazebo 
air  her  land,  he  resolved  to  many  his 
nephew  without  a  moment's  warning 
to  somebody  else.  He  had  accoiding- 
ly   entered   into   the  agreement  be 
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aHuded  to  in  the  conversation  we  have 
recorded  with  his  dd  Mend  Mr.  Fuz- 
by,  who  was  in  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances with  regard  to  his  niece ;  and 
Old  Wallop,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart  at 
90  excellent  an  arrangement,  had  sum- 
moned Charles  home,  giving  him  no 
more  particular  intimation  of  his  object 
than  that  he  must  be  married  on  his 
arrival  Who  could  thevartie  be  ex- 
cept Jane  Lorimer  ?  Wnat  other  girl 
did  he  know  that  his  uncle  could  have 
engaged  him  tol  The  whole  thing 
was  as  clear  as  a  edgn-poet,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  he  wrote  off 
to  say  he  highly  approved  of  all  his  un- 
cle had  done,  and  hurried  home  fix>m 
the  midst  of  the  Camaval  at  Venice  to 
show  his  submissicHi  to  his  request 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  his 
teehngs  on  hearing  how  the  matter 
really  stood.  The  first  night  of  his  ar- 
rival  had  been  spent  in  mute  wonder 
and  despair,  and  the  figure  he  cut  next 
morning  at  break^t  we  have  already 
seen. 

He  a^ain  took  out  the  letter  that  had 
made  hmi  so  neglectful  of  his  coffee, 
and  read  it  over  fi*om  begiiming  to 
end. 

"And  who  the  deuce  can  this  fi-ee 
and  easy  fellow,  Mr.  Slap,  be  ?  He 
writes  as  if  we  had  been  intimate  for  a 
century.  And  who  besides  is  John 
Company  ]  Ha  !  my  good  old  friend, 
John  Bammel,  how  are  you?" — he 
continued,  stuffing  the  letter  into  his 
pocket,  and  hdaW  out  his  hand, — 
"  how  goes  it,  old  iSlow,  eh  1" 

**Tl^nk  your  honor,"  rej^ied  the 
o|d  man  thus  addressed,  who  was  ha- 
bited in  the  short  blue  jacket,  and  hiffh 

'  * '  I  boots  that  form  the  dress  of  the 


half^mphibioue  natives  of  that  coast. 
"Hope  your  honoiu^s  well  after  this 
long  time  fix)m  home.  Pve  brought 
you  Booie  prawns  and  lobsters,  your 
honour." 

«Why,  John,"  said  Charles, 
''youVe  turned  mighty  distant  and  re- 
spectfid." 

"Distant!  no.  Master  Charles,  it's 
you  as  went  to  such  a  distance ;  and  as 
to  my  being  respectable,  it's  what  I 
tries  to  be  with  all  my  might;  but.it 
are  a  mighty  tough  job— jigged  if  it 
am't,  though.  Trauie  am't  wlmt  it  was 
afore  all  this  company  came." 

"No! — ^I  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  better." 

"Ha!  Master  Charles,  how  canyon 
ahake  the  wind  out  o'your  sheet  in  that 


feshionl  Why,  they've  doubled  the 
look-out ;  and  who  can  teU  but  some  of 
these  fine  quality  may  be  the  collector 
or  supervisor  himself,  you  know  V* 

"  Whew  !''— whistled  Charles;— 
"  that's  the  trade  you  mean  1" 

John  Banunel  winked  very  know- 
ingly. "  There's  a  tub  or  two  to  be 
h^  yet,  and  if  ever  vou  wants  a  little 
of  any  thing,  and  will  only" 

*<  Nonsense,  John.  I  was  in  hopes 
you  were  imin*oved  by  the  lessons 
you've  had  before." 

"  Why,  yes.  Master  Charles,  I  can't 
say  but  it  improved  me  sommat — for 
the  first  six  mcmths  I  had  in  the  big 
house  at  Winchester,  ye  see,  I  learn- 
ed shoemaking ;  twas  so  woundy  dull ; 
but  that  there  mill  they've  got  now 
ain't  no  go ;  I  had  rather  take  another 
five  years  of  sea." 

*<  But  don't  you  find  serving  the  qual- 
ity a  better  employment,  John,  than 
cheating  the  Queen  ?" 

*'  Cheating  the  Queen,  bless  her  ht- 
tle  heart !  Wouldn't  cheat  her  of  a 
mackerel  taiL  No,  no,  there's  cheat- 
ing enough  going  on  in  one  little  place 
wmiout  my  taking  to  it  in  my  old  age ; 
jigged  if  there  aint,  though." 

**  Fleecing  the  visitors — skinning 
tbem,eh1" 

^*  Some  be  main  tough  in  the  hide," 
replied  John;  **  jigged  if  they  aint, 
though.  A  good  many  lawyers  comes 
down  now,  ye  see,  to  mid  bathing  and 
all  that  for  theit  fiunihes ;  so  a  poor 
man  has  no  chance  of  any  thing ;  jig. 
ged  if  them  tones,  and  such  like,  don't 
cany  off  every  thing  as  clean  as  a 
whistle." 

«<  So  the  new  comers  don't  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  old— eh,  John  ]" 

John  sniggered  and  laughed.  *»  No, 
no,  sir.  m  !  what  fim  it  used  to  be, 
to  be  sure,  when  you  and  I  and  Miss 
Jane  used  to  go  pouting  off  the  High 
Ledge  !  Them  was  days,  was'nt  'em, 
sir?  What  a  hand  she  had  for  a  nib- 
ble !" 

Charles  looked  as  unmoved  as  a  Sto- 
ic   "  You've  got  the  old  boat,  still  1" 

M  O  yes,  sir,  there  she  is,  sound  as 
ever.  Vm  going  down  at  a  high-tide 
to  Shepherd's  Cove— promised  to  carry 
the  lames  some  lobsters.  Should  you 
like  to  see  if  she's  much  altered,  sur  V* 

"Much  altered— Good  God!"  ex- 
claimed Charles — '*  is  she  indeed  much 
changed  1" 

"  Improved,  if  any  thing,  I  thinks^ 
sir,"  replied  John*  somewhat  surprised 
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M  the  deep  interest  his  old  playfellow 
seemed  to  take  in  his  boat  «<  She's 
half  a  foot  widened  in  the  waist,  and  a 
good  deal  spread  out  at  the  stem  since 
^oa  saw  her.  Them  big  round  stems 
IB  certainly  the  best,  a^  all." 

mYou     scoundrel!"      burst     out 

Charies,  **  how  dare  you Oh ! 

you  mean  the  boat,  do  you? — ^Much 
unproved,  is  shel — ^I  should  like  to  try 
her." 

w  I'm  going  off  in  an  hour,  sir,"  said 
John,  no  Uttlo  amazed  at  the  change 
two  years  had  made  in  young  master's 
manners,  but  convinced,  in  spite  of  all 
Charles's  afifected  indi^rence,  that  the 
sail  to  Shepherd's  Cove  was  the  pleas- 
antest  excursion  that  could  be  o^red 
him* 

M  Captain  Slap,  sir,"  said  the  servant 
at  the  door,  announcing  a  stranjgfer, 
who  nearly  knocked  over  the  old  fish- 
erman as  ne  rushed  into  the  room. 

M  Got  my  note,  eh  ? — ^thought  it  best 
to  be  explicit — get  out  of  the  room  old 
Bammel,  remember  our  agreement, 
and  you've  another  five  pound  tip." 

«*1  received  a  letter  this  morning 
signed  William  Slap,  and"- 

«<  All  right  that^s  me.  Bill  Slap  of 
John  Company's  Snapdragons;  and 
t)ie  contents  of  my  epistle  V* 

*<  I  didn't  understand  a  word  of  it" 

«<  Well,  there's  no  neat  loss  in  that ; 
for  I  can  explain  it  allin  the  filling  of  a 
hookah.  Here  they  ^re,  all  arrived 
last  night" 

"Whol" 

«Miss  Haffgeisbaggie,  Dr.  Bubb,  two 
waggon-loacb  of  stones,  three  parrots, 
a  waiting-maid,  and  a  collection  of 
spades  and  hammers." 

•«  Indeed !"  said  Charles,  looking  at 
his  visitor  at  the  same  time  for  some 
further  explanation.  That  gentleman's 
visage,  which  seemed  exactly  copied, 
both  in  colour  and  shape,  from  a  new 
copper  half-penny,  was  illumined  with 
a  smfle  of  such  prodigious  good-humour, 
and  contained  such  a  mixture  of  open- 
heaitedness  along  with  its  impudence, 
that  Charles  found  it  impossible  to 
take  offence  at  the  freedom  of  his  ad- 
dress. 

" Indeed  1"  echoed  the  visitor,  "to 
be  sure ;  but  I've  set  them  on  their  way 
already." 

•«  They've  cone,  then  1  Thank  Hea- 
ven !"  he  added,  but  not  so  inaudibly 
as  to  escape  Captain  Slap. 

"GKve  me  your  hand^"  exclaimed 
that  gallant  gentleman,  ^1  see  firom 


your  thinking  Heaven  so  religioiiEly 
that  you  ought  to  be  delivered  from 
your  woes.  Here  am  I — heart  and 
soul  in  the  cause— old  FNizby  has  told 
me  the  whole  concern,  and  the  moment 
I  heard  of  it  I  sent  for  <^d  Dougb^^ 
of  the  Swagdenapoonah  hussars,  who 
is  providentially  home  in  a  dying  stats^ 
and  determined  to  shoot  you  withoot 


"Oh,  you  didi"  inquired  Chartes; 
"really.  Captain  Slap^  you  are 
very" • 

"  PoHte.  I  know  it;  but  you  know, 
in  afikiiB  of  that  kind,  ceremony  is  out 
of  the  question.  Miss  Haggersbaggie 
must  be  Mrs.  Slap,  or"-^— 

"  Ah,  now  I  see,"  cried  Charles,  and 
joyfully  took  the  lonff  bony  hand  that 
was  still  held  out  to  him ;  "  an  affiir 
of  the  heart,  eh  1" 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  the  Cap- 
tain— "  an  afi^r  of  the  liver  entire^. 
You  see  India  doesnot  agree  with  me 
— hot  climate,  cold  ffrpp,  tifiins,  nabobs^ 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — get  on  the 
sick  list  continually,  and  stc^  aD  scnts 
of  promotion.  Now  this  Phronsay 
Hangers  is  a  very  nice  girl— 4new  b^ 
weU,  and  liked  bier  a  great  deal  better, 
before  old  Baggie  the  attorney  died  and 
left  her  his  name  and  fortune.  And 
also,  my  leave  is  out  m  three  monthly 
and  alxHit  an  inch  of  Hver  left;  so 
you  see  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  marry  her  without  delay." 

"But  howl" 

"Oh,  the  usual  way.  I  hate  elope- 
ments ;  it's  not  respectable  far  a  coun- 
try firentleman  ;  and  as  she  has  a  veiy 
ffood  estate  in  Warwickshire,  I  ccdsi- 
der  myself  a  landed  proprietor  of  some 
consequence,  and  conduct  myself  with 
dignity  and  decorum  accordingly.  No 
— we  shall  trouble  old  mother  church, 
by  way  of  setting  a  good  example  to 
our  numerous  ofEpring." 

"  Then  am  I  to  coiinder  it  quite  set- 
tled that  you  are  engaged  to  this  young 
lady?" 

"  As  for  as  human  perseverance  can 
insure  any  thing — ^I  am  a  capital  shot, 
and" 

"But  have  you  the  lady's  consent  f 

"  How  can  I,  my  dear  foBow,  when 
I  ten  you  old  Fuzby  saysshe  has  given 
her  consent  to  you,  or  rather  to  your 
uncle  on  your  behalf?" 

Charles  looked  somewhat  mozled 
at  these  contradictcHT  pieces  or  infcr- 
mation— "Then,  m  Heaven's  name,** 
he  said,  "what  do  yoD  mean  to  dot* 
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*<0b  lecve  that  to  me,r-aD0the( 
TOfage  io  pro^>ect  is  a  mighty  sharp* 
eoer  of  the  wits.  Bsfore  three  dayi 
are  over,  your  uncle  winbeveiY  happy, 
rveanotioiv  to  get  quit  of  his  oar* 
gain,  and  Frouny*  poor  dear  ;  what  a 
QicegirliheiiiedtODe  the  last  time  I  waa 
home  on  sick  leave*  before  she  had  got 
her  fertune,  or  had  her  head  tume^  oy 
Dr.  Bubh ! — ^How  we  danced  at  aS  the 
balls  r 

**Has  she  taken  a  serious  tumi 
Is  die  rdigious  ?  Those  Cantwells  at 
fhrltnihtirn        " 

*<  Religious  ! — I  wish  she  were  !— > 
No»  this  feUow  Dr.  Bubb  is  our  great 
lecturer  at  institutes  and  scientific 
aflBocistions.  He  eiplams  every  thing 
in  the  most  lucid  manner  possible- 
was  prasent  at  the  creatioo,  and  recol- 
lectB  evoT  stcme  exactfy  as  it  was 
made.  Then  he  writes  many  articles 
B  philosc^hical  publicatioDS,  and  is 
the  author  of  the  paper,  «« On  the  in- 
tellectual &cultiefi  of  the  Midge  Tribe, 
with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Conscien- 
tiouaieBB  of  Fleas,"  in  the  halfpenny 


CyolqMBdiar  He  is  now  engaged  oo 
the  words  «*stratum"  and  ^shell^ 
for  the  same  compilation,  and  ha» 
made  poor  FVouny  as  ludicrousas  him* 
sel^— tnat  accounts  for  the  cart4oad  of 
spades  and  pickaxes  they  carry  aboul 
with  themk" 

^  And  how  do  you  manage  to  con* 
verse  with  such  learned  personages  V* 

••  No  need  of  conversation ;  they 
won't  let  one  speak.  I  make  a  point 
of  always  agreemg  with  ih&  lady,  and 
liugging  80DW  words  like  <  tertiary/ 
*granati<Sy'  or  'stalactitic,'  into  what- 
ever I  say.  It  makes  very  pretty 
mosaic  work  of  my  plain  prose,  and  I 
think  it  pleases  very  much.  But  as 
I  see  you  are  fidgetty,  m  tell  you  our 
plans  m  a  single  moment    In  the  first 

place  we  wiU^ But  as  no  man 

18  worth  a  &rthing  who  can't  keep  a 
secret,  we  intend  to  have  more  discre- 
tion than  the  gallant  captain,  and  pass 
on  to  the  next  chapter  without  telling 
the  reader  any  more  of  their  eonver- 
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Fbor  Mr.  Wallop,  with  his  mouth 
atn^  with  ham,  ajid  his  waistcoat 
copiously  bedewed  by  an  oblation  of 
cofiee  which  he  had  ofiered  to  the 
infernal  deities  on  perceiving  the  se- 
cond regiment  of  sight-seers  efi^t  an 
entrance  into  his  grounds,  rushed  from 
one  secluded  iu)ok  of  his  beautifiil 
domain  to  another,  but  found  them  all 
peoded.  Parasols  were  as  plentifiil 
ae  leaves,  and  spread  a  shade  over  the 
whcde  deu,  giving  more  umbrage  to 
the  proprietor  en  the  soil  than  the 
maker  ot  the  foresaid  parasolB  haJ  con- 
tracted for.  Bat  a  fiery  old  gentle- 
man, growling  horrible  inqirecations 
from  amid  the  mass  of  ham  and  muffin 
which  he  had  yet  Ind  no  time  to  swal* 
low,  dispelled  in  a  great  measure  the 
romance  of  the  scene;  and  one  after 
another  the  groups  folded  up  their 
books  and  penals  and  retired  to  some 
other  portion  of  the  property,  wonder- 
ing at  the  insolence  of  the  31-natared 
wvidual  who  denied  to  the  universe 
at  large  free  access  to  every  square 
yard  of  his  estate.  The  Hermit's 
Grotto  was  emptied  of  the  giggiing 
young  gentlemen  and  misses  who  had 
been  carviqg  their  initials  on  the  stone- 
table  and  cnicifix^-4b0  Naiad's  Well 
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into  which  a  pure  spring  rushed  down 
firom  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  had  been  de- 
fivered  from  the  pic-nic  puty  who  had 
already  taken  the  precaution  of  depo- 
siting sundry  bottles  in  the  water,— 
obscure  giggles  were  heard  in  all  direc- 
tions as  vSd  various  retreating  intru- 
ders expressed  their  indignation  or 
surprise,  or  amusement,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  the  behaviour  of  Mr. 
WlJlop  ;  and  that  worthy  gentleman 
having  at  last  emptied  his  mouth,  was 
begiiming  to  &ncy  he  had  cleared  the 
prennises  of  all  mterlopers,  when— oh  t 
earth,  oh  sky!  what  do  his  eyes  be- 
hoU? 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  little  flower- 
garden  at  the  foot  of  the  cfifl^  whose 
Sttle  bed  shaped  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
had  been  so  carefuDy  filled  with  the 
chcHcest  plants  and  flowers  by  his  for- 
mer lavourite  Jane  Lorimer,  where 
he  and  Charles  and  Jane  had  with 
their  own  hands  reared,  on  a  pedestal 
of  tur(  an  exact  copy  of  the  Warwick 
Vase^  which  with  equal  taste  and  in- 
genuity they  had  tau^t  a  vine  to 
clamber  round  the  sides  o(  and  shake 
its  real  clusters  just  over  the  brim,— 
there  in  that  hallowed  spot,  we  say, 
which  was  dear  to  the  old  man's  heart, 
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as  it  had  reminded  liim  of  hisnefdiew 
all  the  time  he  was  from  home,  and 
recalled  the  day ^  when  Jane  was  ^  the 
fair  spirit  for  his  minister,"  which  onhr 
the  demon  of  lime  and  mortar,  ground- 
rents,  and  front  elevations  had  had 
power  to  expel ; — there,  we  again 
repeat,  in  the  hiry  land  of  his  h^Eut, 
wnich  his  sool  had  consecrated  for  a 
temple  to  memory  and  romance — he 
perceived  a  gigantic  cart-wheel  fixed 
on  a  wooden  stage,  and  zealously  turn- 
ed round  and  round  bv  a  little  plump 
{fentleman  with  very  bandy  legs,  while 
Its  gyrations  were  carefully  watched 
by  a  lady  in  a  bri^t  green  pelisse, 
who  was  standing  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  bed  df  lilies  of  the  valley.  The 
plump  little  gentleman,  who  was  dress- 
ed in  a  ^uit  of  sober  black,  had  laid 
aside  his  hat,  and  by  way  of  keeping 
it  from  the  ground,  had  hung  it  as  on 
a  peg,  on  the  beautiful  handle  of  the 
Warwick  Vase — his  face  reddened  to 
a  preternatural  depth  of  scarlet  by  his 
exertion,  and  his  cq)ectaclee  fallen  for- 
ward on  the  very  point  of  his  flat  broad 
nos^  he  could  find  no  time  to  answer 
the  harangue  of  Mr.  Wallop,  butkqyt 
on  twisting  the  great  wheel  with  the 
same  impetuosity  as  before. 

^ Hallo! — stop,  you  infernal  villain. 
"Who  sent  you  here — what  the  devil 
are  youdoinffl" 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  ^ung  ladv,  in  reply 
to  these  thundering  exclamations— 
"you  are  interruptii^  a  philosophical 
experiment  of  the  highest  vahie ;  go 
on,  dear  Dr.  Bubb — ^what  stratum  are 
you  in  now  V 

**  Not  yet  come  to  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, miss,  simple  alluvial— three  feet 
four." 

The  lady  wrote  with  her.pencil  in  a 
little  green  bound  book,  **  afluvial,  three 
feet  four." 

'« Do  vou  hear,  sir  ?"  agr.in  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Wallop,  ^  who  sent  you 
here?  rn  prosecute  you  for  a  tres- 
pass.^' 

But  the  doctor  and  the  youn^  lady 
were  too  de^p  in  the  operation  before 
them  to  take  notice  of  what  was  said. 
A  great  cart-rope  was  twisted  round 
the  wheel,  and  kept  in  place  on  the  iron 
byalede^e  of  wood  nailed  all  round, 
and  at  &e  end  of  the  rope  was  a  huge 
iron  bar  which  the  philosopher  raised 

S»  by  the  tuminj^  of  the  wheel,  and 
en  let  it  M  with  the  whole  impetus 
of  the  heigh^  by  letting  the  wheel  ga 
Tins  q>mtioD,  constantly  repeated. 


succeeded  in  baring  a  great  bole;  and 
as  the  weight  was  mcreased  eveiy 
time  by  the  additioQal  depth  tfae  bar 
had  to  fell  to,  the  progress  became 
more  rapid  as  the  operation  went  on. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wallq>  knked 
round  in  search  of  the  gardener,  the 
groom,  or  any  of  the  domestics  ;  what 
would  he  not  have  given  for  Charles  m 
this  moment  of  an^  to  have  assisted  m 
buiring  the  experimenter  in  the  bole  be 
had  made  in  the  prettiest  flower-b<^  in 
the  garden! 

«*And  pray.  Madam,**  be  cried,  go- 
ing up  to  the  young  lady,  **  what  possi- 
ble n^t  have  yon  to  commit  this  de- 
vastation?" 

•«D(m't  trouble  yourself  dear  sir, 
about  it,— I  know  venr  well  by  whose 
authori^r  we  act  Where  now,  Dr. 
Bubb?'^  she  ^dded,  turning  to  her 
friend. 

**  Maile,  and  imperfectly  consolidated 
limestone,  but  it  seems  a  very  irreffidar 
formation ;  we  crfiall  come  to  the  cnaft 
in  two  OT  three  more  turns." 

*<  There,  w^  you  hear  what  the 
doctor  say»— he  seems  a  little  tired 
with  his  exertions;  you  will  perhaps 
relieve  him  at  the  wl]^eL" 

«*  No,  madam,  not  at  the  stake ! — 
What  the  deuce !  wouk)  yon  l^ve  me 
help  the  ruffian  to  destroy  my  own 
ground?" 

The  philosopher  now  paused  in  his 
labour^  and  adjusting  nis  ^)ectacles 
and  couj^hing  to  clear  his  throat,  said, 
•«  All  bbjecdons  to  the  march  (tf  science 
proceed  from  iporance  and  preMioe. 
1  win  therefore  in  few  words  ex- 
plain to  this  old  gentleman  the  order 
of  formation,  so  &r  as  the  beds  are  al- 
ready ascertained,  and  he  wiH  I  feel 
certain  no  longer  refuse  us  his  assistanoe 
tin  the  return  of  our  friend  and  feUow- 
labourer.  Captain  "Slap.  Yon  know 
what  a  stratum  is  ?" 

««I  neither  care  for  straitmn  nor 
crodnim,"  re]died  Mr.  Wallop ;  •«wfaat 
business  have  you  here  ?" 

*«I  conclude  you  are  Mr.  Wallop  t** 
inquired  the  Doctor. 

**l  am — but  that's  no  businefls  of 
yours ;  but  who  told  you  you  mi^ 
brinff  aU  those  concerns  here,  eh  V* 

«It  is  indeed  as  we  were  toJd"  said 
ike  philosopher  to  his  fair  con^ianiaD, 
aside ;  «*we  most  soothe  him  till  the 
Captain  comes.  Tou  win  be  'pleased 
to  observe  Sir  the  progress  we  have 
already  made.  This  simple  proceas 
IB    bonowed    from  the  system  em* 
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in  the  digffagai  the  Arteoan 
With  this  I  undertake  to  hore 

•«  Or  any  body,  you.  may  add,"  said 
Mr.  Walkip,  wliom  suriHrise  at  the  e£- 
fronteiy  of  the  stianffer  made  apparent. 
]j  calm  and  resigocn ;  ^  Who  are  you, 
■r  1 — give  me  your  name." 

uMy  name  is  Doctor  Bubb-^you 
ha;re  probably  heard  of  me  before." 

«*  Never,  sir." 

Dr.  Bubb  and  the  lady  here  looked 
at  each  other,  and  shrugged  their 
ibouldem  in  amazement  at  such  pro- 
fimdity  of  ignorance.  Tbie  lady,  how- 
ever by  way  of  tnminff  the  conver- 
ntioD,  addreased  the  dd  gentlemen 
agaii^^ 

*^I  shall  turn  this  whc^  estate  into  a 
■iai8rak)gical  museum." 

«*  Oh,  you  will,  will  yout" 

•«  With  the  Artesian  process  of  Dr. 
Bubb  nothing  can  be  so  easy  as  to  go 
down  to  the  veiy  centre.  Before  I 
bave  been  here  a  month  I  shall  have 
hot  baths  from  the  springs  immediately 
above  the  internal  fire.  But  perhaps 
yoQ  are  not  a  Hutooian." 

"« Perfaane  not,"  said  Mr.  Walkip,  who 
knew  nothing  of  what  she  was  sayings 
except  that  rae  intended  to  dig  g^at 
boles  all  over  his  estate. 

"A  Neptunian  then,  perhaps  fin- 
terposed  Dr.  Bubb ;  ««I  shall  be  happy 
to  explain  both  the  theories  to  you. 
Werner  in  Germany,  and  Hutton  in 
Scotland,  are  the  rival  Deminr^  in 
the  mythdogy  of  modem  science.. 
The  question  to  be  resolved  is  this — 
Ib  water  or  fire  the  potentia  senetrix^ 
the  vehicle,  the  organ,  the  substratum 
of  an  thmgs?  A  few  words  will  ez- 
pbm  the  oooflicting  statements  of  the 
different  schools." 

^  Who  cares  about  schools  or  col- 
leges either !  Here  you  have  made  & 
trespass  on  my  land, — you  have  raised 
a  scaffolding  on  my  property  without 
askii^myl^ve— you  nave  dug  a  huge 
bole  m  my  garden--and  now  you  tuk 
about  fire  and  water.  I'll  have  ^ou 
properiy  trounced,  you  chattering  imb- 


•«Mr.  Walk)pt"— Jntemqyted  the  la- 
dy, honor-struck  at  such  pro&nation; 
**  we  feel  for  you— deeplv,  and  sincerely 
feel  for  yoih— but  stich  language  is 
not  to  be  borne ;  yon  speak  to  Dr. 
Bubb." 

*«  Dr.  Bubb  or  Dr«  Bubble^  it's  all  (me 
to  me— in  have  hhn  in  the  stocks  for 
a  vagabond;  and   as  to  you,  young 


woman,  miless  you  gnre  a  good  account 
of  yourself  Fll  cooimit  you  to  the  tread- 
mill for  six  weeks.  What  the  devil  t 
is  there  no  law  in  England — am  I 
to  be  robbed  and  ruii^  in  this 
way?" 

««- Robbed  sirl" — said  Dr.  Bubb, 
soothingly — <« we  have  tak^i  nothing; 
excepting,  indeed,  your  cart-wheel,  and 
the  legs  of  your  sideboard  to  erect 
our  ^tform  on." 

<«  My  sideboard  legs ! — by  Heavens, 
and  so  you  have— my  beaumul  carved 
oak  sideboard  I  I  would  not  have  de- 
stroyed it  for  a  hundred  pounds;  but 
I'm  ^lad  of  it^-^ery  glad  of  it— it's  a 
hangmg  matter  now  i  and  1  shall  have 
you  hiSh  (m  the  gallows  yet" 

The  looks  of  mutual  understanding,, 
which  he  had  formerly  observed^  were 
again  exchanged  been  the  lady  and 
gentleman.. 

"  Poor  old  man,"  whispered  the  lady 
•— *«  Captain  Slap  was  rightly  informed 
— ^but  luckily  Mr.  Martin,  his  nephew, 
has  fuU  power  over  him.  He  shouldn't 
have  taken  off  the  waistcoat  though. 
Yet  he  seems  harmless  enough." 

Dr.  Bubb  made  no  reply,  liut  again 
mounted  the  platformvand  was  prepar- 
ing t(x  set  toe  wheel  ooce  m(»re  in 
motion ;  but  the  patience  of  Mr.  WaU 
lap  could  stand  this  no  longer.  He 
tcok  him  by  the  arm.  **  Stir  from  this 
spot,  and  I  w31  break  eveiy  bone  in 
your  body." 

u.sif — ^remember  the  respect  due  to 
science" — began  the  philosopher,  in 
huge  alann.. 

**Unhandi  him,,  old  man,"  said  the 
youn^  lady — **I  tell  you  to  do  so, 
and  I  have  some  rigm  to  commandL 
here." 

•«  He  stirs*  not  from  this,  root^nor  yoa 
either,  till  the  constabla  takes  you  to 
jaiL  Depmid  on  that  young  wo- 
man.'.' 

These  words  were  said  so  sternly 
and  cahnly^  that  the  lady  also  became 
frightened.. 

<^If  there  is  any  mistake  here,"  said 
Dr.  Bubb,  **a  few  words  will  e^raJain 
every  thmg.  A  search  for  fossilized 
shells,  and  a  desire  to  trace  the  layers 
of  the  different  strata  constituting  the 
romantic  scenery  of  this  neighbour^ 
hood,  have  been  the  guiding  pru^uple  of 
all  our  proceedings.  As  tnis  young 
lady  also  is  so  socm  to  be  proprietor  5 
thissofl" 

A  slap  on  the  back,,  bestowed  with 
hearty  good  will,  hindered  Mr.  Wal- 
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lop  from  fistening  to  a  syOaUe  more. 

M  That's  my  caUn^-card,  old  boy*'* 
aaki  the  incuvidual  who  had  thai 
sainted  him  ;  •«  Captain  Slap  of  the 
copper-coloiired  SimpdragoiH.  Yon 
don't  know  me,  I  siqipoB^— but  Fm  a 
wmoim  friend  of  yoor  nephew's.  Ne- 
ver mind  this  old  fellow,  Dr.  Bubb, 
but  go  on  with  your  expmnents," 
he  sSded,  taming  to  the  philoeo. 
pher. 

««Biit  he  MU  mind  me,  sii^— and 
you  shall  mind  me, sir;  and  you  too^ 
madam ;  by  Heaven !  if  there's  a  pil- 
kfy  in  En^and,  I'D  have  every  boo!  of 
yoQ  on  it,  if  I  die  for  it" 

The  curses,  the  threats,  the  denun- 
ciations of  Mr.  Wallop  were  of  no  avail 
-^-and  ina  silence,  sucn  as  he  had  never 
maintained  in  hie  life,  he  listened  to 
the  coQvenatioo  of  the  three  scientifio 
inquirers  in  into  the  mysteries  of  na- 
ture. 

Round  went  the  whed,  aad  down 
Idl  the  iron  bar. 

^  Have  you  come  to  the  chalk  yet  t** 
inquired  the  young  lady,  taking  out  her 
note-hoc^  once  more. 

«Neariy  and  then  we  shall  see  if 
the  orgamc  remahis  contained  in  it 
eaofirm  the  commonly  received  Mosaic 
theonrornot" 

«« Moses  !"—ezc]aimed  the  yomig 
lady,  with  a  sneer ;  *«  he  was  not  a  Dr. 
Bubb.  What  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  this  layer  1" 

*«Of  the  perfect  animals,  my  dear 
jomg  lady,"  reified  the  Doctof;  paus- 
ing in  his  labour,  and  quoting  apparent* 
ly^  one  of  his  lectures— *«venr  few; 
some  roedmens  of  vertebral  iiBh— -the 
4eetli  <k  a  species  of  shaik,  allied  to  the 
squalus  galeus,  and  two  varieties  o^ 
the  grinmig  palatal  bones  of  some  ge- 
nera unknown,  vertebrae  and  scales. 
But  of  the  testaceous  moDusce,  the 
ordar  of  midtiloctdar  univalves  has 
left  many  genera  imbedded  in  this 
fermation.  Ammonites;  Scaphitesand 
Belemnites ;  Serpulae  also,  and  spiror- 
bes  are  ccnnmon.  But  our  gallant 
friend.  Captain  Slap,  has  made  re- 
searches mto  several  classes  of  the 
inultivalves.'* 

•«Oh,  yes— granitic,  of  course,  ter- 
tiary  and  supermedial"— bhistered  out 
the  captain,  who  knew  as  much  of 
what  the  learned  lecturer  had  been 
saying  as  of  Hebrew. 

«<  Is  not  the  important  femily  of  EScfai- 
ttites  numerous   here!**  inquired  ^ 


young  bdy  of  uie  mflitary  phSoso- 
pher* 

*«Pon  my  honour— I  don't  exactly^— 
wtm.  feamy  did  you  say?— <ild  Mr. 
Walkip  knows  more  about  soeii  mat* 
ters  tfaan  I  can  da" 

«« The  Echinites"-^8be  renewed,  ap. 
pealiiv  to  the  stiO  fenbune  old  man. 

<«No  feauly  of  that  name  here- 
some  people  in  one  of  the  kxl^^ig- 
houses,  perhaps." 

««The  members  ef  thi^feimfydife 
very  much  from  each  other,'*  contimied 
Dr.  Bubh^  ex  eathedr&«— «*  soon  are 
heart  shaped,  spatangus  fer  iBBtanoe; 
and  others  cooicaL" 

•<They  must  be  a  ramJookmg  eet 
of  customers  as  they  go  toclmi^  of  « 
Sunday"— eaid  the  captain— while  Mr. 
WaUop  Ml  more  and  mote  pennadM 
that  the  whole  party  weie  mad. 

«« But  I  hope^"  contmned  the  pi^ 
losopher,  <«yonwi]l  go  oa  with  yo« 
reseaivhesb  m^  dear  Miss  Ilaggew* 
baggio  this  m  qmte  the  spet  fer 
than." 

««Imo8teeitaii^  shaB.  Indeed  ary 
great  object  m  my  projected  diange  « 
te  be  enabled  to  pursue  my  geelqgical 


Mr.  Walkip  started  otf  heariagtfas 
name— but  before  he  had  time  to  say 
any  thingCantain  Slap  had  nadged 
him  with  ms  elbow. 

**^  I  say»  old  boy,  thereH  be  rare  woik 
with  this  Artemisian  wdl^digBinr  wlisn 
she  becomes  your  neiee— and  rules  ifce 
roast  up  in  the  hall  there." 

«< 'Hie  first  thmg  I  shall  de^"  panM»d 
Sophronia — ^is  to  make  a  eedioB  ei 
the  feee  ef  that  cliS  It  eeeBss  to  me 
veiy  like  simpto  conglomente." 

«« We  can  easily  t^,"  aniwered  Dr. 
Bubb,  Mibr  the  vase  OQ  which  my  hsft 
is  hung  is  of  the  same  mat8riy-4  w9 
chip  off  the  handle  and  aeeertahi  Ike 
feet  in  a  moment" 

«« The  deuce  yon  wffl!"— «ried  Mc 
WaDop— «I  t^  you  you  shdl  do  no 
such  tiling — here  comes  old  Jete 
Bammel,  m  fH  have  you  al  at  Hm 
lock-up  howe  forthwith.'^ 

As  ne  spoke,  our  oM  friend  the  fiib. 
erman  came  up  to  the  scene  of  aetioii ; 
and  after  touching  his  hat  to  Mr.  Wd- 
lop,  addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Bidili. 

'^Iv'e  got  it  an  ready,  sir  spade  aai 
mattock — todighalf  afoot  down  with; 
youll  easfly  find  them  in  the  Cove  €■ 
the  shore-^-«and  can  canytfaem  f 
at  Imsure." 
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*<  What's  aM  thMr  inqiured  tlie 
captain^  ae  if  he  had  scarcely  heard 
what  Bammel  had  said. 

« A  few  cmiositiest"  said  iDr. 
Babb»  t^which  tfa»  inteUigent  peAon 
has  proeured  for  me,  and  hidden  in  a 
flpot  known  only  to  myseE  They  are 
of  mesdmable  vahie,  and  in  great 
yaatitico.  two  cadu  aM  fiOed  with 
dan.  For  fear  of  other  students  of 
tbe  noble  science  getting  possession  o£ 
the  ipecimens,  I  Imve  had  to  adopt  all 
tbete  precautions ;  and  to-day,  at  one 
o'clock,  when  all  the  populatioQ  of  the 
Tillage  wiU  be  at  dinner,  I  will  go  and 
takeposKSsioD." 

^  And  Cuytain  Slap  and  I  will  go  on 
withxhe  weU,"  said  Sophronia. 

**ril  be  hanged  if  joa  do!"  ex- 
daisiedMr.  Wallop— M  John!  I  com*. 
uttDd  yon  to  seiie  tiiose  people." 

«*Cant,  sir  —  indeed  — that  there 
fOQDg  lady  is  young  master's  intend- 
ed," said  iamoael,  hurrying  away. 

**Yei,"  conCinned  Captain  &p— 
**  as  the  property  is  heis.'^ 

**Hem1  Kho  made  it  hersl— 4is 
n»De,It^you.' 

**I  told  you  how  it  was,  Miss  Fron- 
nyf^aaid  the  captain  to  his  compan- 


ion, ^the  poor  old  man  veiy  often  talks 
in  this  way.  His  nephew  Immours 
him  a  great  deal  too  much." 

^Ha!"  —  exclaimed  Dr.  Bubh— 
M  tis  near  the  time.  I  most  ga  Per* 
haps  you  had  better  delay  fertfaer  pro- 
ceedings till  I  return.  In  the  meai^ 
time,  go  into  the  house,  as  Captain 
Slap  has  kindly  invited  us,  and  order 
luncheon.  I  wiH  join  you  as  soon  as 
I  have  deposited  my  two  puncheons  of 
fossils  in  a  place  of  safe^r."  Sayinff 
this  the  Doctor  put  on  his  hat,  ^ 
ajrain  adjusting  his  spectacles,  pursued 
his  way  at  a  rapid  pace  from  the  gar- 
den, while  Captain  Slap^  oflfermff  his 
arm  to  Sophronia,  marched  majesti- 
caUy  towards  the  house. 

M  WeO,  of  all  the  infernal  rascals  I 
ever  saw— of  all  the  vuin,  conc^ted, 
msolent,  intolerable  oypaeB  I  ever  h^rd 
o^  these  men  and  tms  woman  are  the 
worst — Marry  her ! — ^111  write  a  note 
this  moment  to  Mrs.  Lorimer,  and  ask 
her  and  Jane  to  stay  for  a^week." 
Such  were  the  reflections  of  Air.  Wal- 
Iqs  ^  with  melancholy  stops  and 
slow,  he  followed  the  pair  of  intruden 
into  his  own  halL 
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Over  a  sea,  tplenXdior  vitro — more 
intansefy  beautifidly  hhie  than  the 
ejei  of  young  ladies,  or  the  stockings 
of  middle-aged  ones,  glided  a  light 
^t,  propelfid  hy  a  gentle  wind,  that 
<W8iiffieedto0end  her  on  her  way. 
wiuboat  eausinff  a  ripmle  in  the  water, 
Under  the  ^ml  headlands  and  great 
chalky  promontories  that  rose  in  per- 
pendteotar  ascent  many  hundred  feet 
TOi  the  daidk  and  deep  waveless  ex- 
puise  at  their  feet,  the  UtQe  <«  Fairy" 
Blipt  noiselesBly  along,  scarcely  dis- 
forbing  the  sea-mews  that  were  rest- 
ing huf  way  up  the  clifl^  or  looking  at 
it  from  the  rocks  that  studded  the 
fhore;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that 
ita  motion,  beautiful  as  it  was,  and  the 
S^img  of  its  white  sail,  |»cturesque 
f>it  appeared  to  any  one  who  may  have 
looked  at  It  from  the  land,  attracted  no 
notice  whatever  from  the  two  per- 
MBB  whom  it  contamed.  In  fact,  ihev 
seemed  to  be  so  occupied  with  each 
<i<hiit  that  it  is  to  this  hour  a  marvel 
^  a  niyBtefy  how  Charies  Martin 
Bttnaged  to  steer  dear  of  the  numer- 
ammcks  that  blocked  im  the  passage 
84* 


or  how  above  all  he  contrived  with 
such  skin  and  dexterity  to  shoot 
round  the  west  pomt  of  land,  and  glide 
into  the  open  oaj  that  farmed  the 
landing<idace  on  his  uncle's  estate.  In 
this  em>rt  of  seamanship  he  obtained 
no  assistance  from  Jane  Lorimer,  -9^ 
sat  beside  him  ;  and  old  Bammel,  the- 
owner  <^  the  boat,  had  made  his  way 
by  land,  and  had  left  Master  Charles 
to  bring  tbe  ••  Fairy"  round  when  bis 
visit  to  Shepherd's  Cove  should  be  con- 
cluded. Jane  it  appeared  had  require 
ed  to  run  over  to  nor  late  Residence  to 
arrange  some  exchange  of  phmte  in 
the  conservatory,  anil  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  for  her  to  accept 
Charles's  ofl^r  of  a  conveyance  in  the 
boat  What  the  conversation  miriit^ 
have  been  we  have  no  means  of  jodg- 
ing,  exoqyt  that  it  must  have  been  very 
satis&ctory,  fat  two  handsomer  feces 
more  fiDed  with  happinesB  are  sd^ 
dom  to  be  met  with  than  those  of 
the  two  navigators  as  they  sprang 
on  the  sand.  Wmding  their  way 
slowly  along  the  steep  road  that  led  up. 
wards  from  the  bay,  they  were  snprised 
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toeee  two  saflon of  tiie  ooast^gdard, 
Mined  with  sword  and  pistol,  stealinff 
ouietly  amon^  the  tbck  hnishwood 
ttiat  coven  me  dme,  and  making 
tfaeir  way  to  the  cave  which  the  lovers 
had  so  often  visited  m  their  childhood. 
Their  path,  if  they  chose  to  enter 
Jfr.  Wallop's  domain  hy  the  little 
wicket,  instead  of  following  the  main 
road,  ocmducted  them  very  near  the 
eavero;  and  in^^ed  on  by  cariosity, 
which  seemed  mmg^ed  in  Charles  with 
a  strange  feeling  Si  gratification,  they 
resolved  to  take  the  shorter  though 
steeper  ascent  On  passing  the 
mouth  of  the  cave  they  perceived  a 
fiit  gentleman  stripped  to  his  waist- 
coat buEoly  plyinff  a  pick-axe,  and  so 
deeply  intent  on  his  employment,  that 
he  never  perceived  the  spectators  of 
his  proceecUngs.  At  last,  with  a  groan, 
Uy  of  &tiffue  and  partly  crt  de- 
at  teaching  the  ofafject  of  his 
search,  he  stoo^  down,  and  after 
some  manful  tugs,  succeeded  in  lifting 
op  two  moderate-sised  tubs,  connected 
with  each  other  like  chain-shot  by  a 
leather  thong.  This  he  put  over  his 
neck,  and  with  a  tub  dangling  from 
«ach  side  was  hunying  out  of  the 
cave— our  two  friends  having  eUpt 
aside  to  leave  him  free  exit — ^when 
the  sailoFB,  each  with  a  pistol  at  hu 
head,  oommanded  him  to  stand,  or  th^ 
would  drive  a  bullet  throu^  his 
brains. 

•*No  use  making  any  resistance; 
we  got  notice  of  this^  this  morning, 
»Dd  have  the  rest  of  our  force  sta- 
tioned within  can." 

This  was  said  in  rather  a  growlmg 
tone  of  voice  by  the  boatswam,  who 
had  the  pistd  still  pointed  within  half 
an  mch  of  the  prisoner's  ear. 

o  Hawl  him  along  to  Mr.  WaOop's, 
and  set  him  committed  for  tnaL 
Twin  be  Use  years  before  the  mast, 
and  a  month  or  two  of  Winchester 
tread-miD." 

This  was  saJd  by  the  other  assailant, 
whose  pistd  was  within  an  equal  dis- 
tance of  the  left  ear  of  the  sorely  puz- 
ried  Doctor  Bubb. 

"But,  gentlemen,'*  said  the  pri- 
soner, <«  in  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this?  I  will  explain  in  a 
few  w(^  the  pixxvisioDs  of  tne  Magna 
Charta.'*  ^ 

M  You  may  have  your  provjsicais  In 
a  cart  or  a  wagon  if  yoo  like ;  but 
in  ttie  mean-time,  them  two  fittle  tabs 
i#  good  evidnftde  against  foo.'' 


<«For  wfaatr  faqohed  the  Doeloc: 

M  Fm- nmnmg  a  ng  OB  die  Queen ;  I 
wonder  you  aint  adiamed  out,"  an- 
swered the  boatswain. 

M  March  him  akng,"  added  thp 
other,  giving  the  ptimner  a  pfush  mt 
the  shcSilder  that  nearly  sent  baa  ont 
the  cliff 

M  Let  me  understand  this;  yoo 
here  and  forcibly  setae  my 
and  object  to  my  carrying 
tubs  of  geological  specimens.  Is  there 
a  rival  philosopher  in  the  case?  Is 
there  a  ooUector  here  1" 

««To  be  sore  there  is,  and  a  iqw* 
visor  too ;  but  come  akog^  Mr.  Wal» 
kip  will  soon  set  yon  to  liglAB — 
come" 

««Mr.  Walfepk  did  yon  say!  Yon 
must  mean  his  nephew,  Mr.  Martin ; 
the  old  gentleman  is  non  compos. 

««Oh,  curse  the  compass^"  said  lbs 
men,  ««it's  all  plain  sailing  here,  m 
shut^  your  dappw  and  eonae  on." 

««Wifi  they  mdeed  cany  the  poor 
sentleman  to  your  undo?**  inqinred 
Jane  Lorimer  in  an  anxions  voioe,  as 
they  hurried  up  the  path,  and  cot  into 
Mr.  Wallop's  grounds. 

<«To  be  sure    they  wiD,  and   hf 
JuiMter!  the  old  feDow  win  take  his 
revenge  on  this  pedantic  booby, 
perhaps  Jane  it  may  be  a  lucky  i 
dent  for  ourselves.'' 

««IIow,  Charlee!  WfaoisthistiU 
man  with  the  tabs!" 

«« A  Doctor  Bubb ;  but  ni  tel  ^ 
more  as  we  go  on;  yon  most  positive 
ly  come  in  for  a  few 
unde  wHl  be  ddighted  to  see  yon." 

«*Oh,  Charles!  not  nowt-Hiot  tSI 
he  knows— noA  tOl "— — 

But  before  her  objections  to  paying 
the  old  gentleman  a  visit  could  be  eon- 
chided,  the  door  was  opened,  and  she 
only  finished  her  fidl  reasons  for  not 
being  able  to  enter  the  boose  when 
she  had  arrived  in  the  drawing-roook 
A  noise  offoud  talking  in  the  libraiy 
had  almost  alarmed  her  as  she  passed ; 
and  she  was  glad  to  have  a  iewnii* 
nutes  to  her^  to  prepare  for  her 
interview  with  her  former  friSBS. 
The  passionate  old  man  had  qoanefled 
with  her  mother,  and  had  been  faandi 
and  angry  with  the  poor  girl  lienetf; 
but  she  knew  that,  akng  with  al  Mi 
bad  temper,  tiiere  was  a  great  ted  of 

confidence  m  what  Ghttks  laid  toU 
het  about  his  nnde's  chfti^  of  mA- 
mnt  in  her  fimNlr.    The  aoiie  in  the 
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next  Toona  increaaed  in  a  km  BDnutoB 
80  psodigioiiily,  that  Charlet  rughed 
off  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter. 
Oq  enteiiitf  the  lihrary,  he  aaw  Doc- 
tor Bubb  SxmefywaBMod  hj  his  two 
captoffs^Mr.  vSTiuIop  sitting  in  his 
aim-chair  with  a  grm  of  the  most  dia* 
boiical  tiiun^^  OQ  his  nibicmid  Tisage, 
tad  Sophronia  and  Captain  ^p  in  a 
laceoB  of  the  window  in  earnest  consoU 


••This  oid  man  is  not  in  the  least 
iasane,"  said  Sophnmia. 

••  No  mote  than  a  mad  dog/'  groan* 
ed  Captain  Blap,  symnthizingly. 
^'He'n  certainly  send  the  Doctor  as  a 
eoBmoB  sailor  OD  board  the  fleet,  and 
flogging's  not  abolished  yet" 

**  Gkwd  Heavens !  he  has  often  told 
me  that  persons  Ixxn  on  a  chalky  for- 
mation are  hot  and  violent  It  seems, 
indeed,  too  true — ^I  must  exert  mvself 
in  his  fiivoar."  Saying  this,  she  walked 
forward  and  said,  •«Mr.  WaBop,  yon 
BUttt  aOow  me  to  have  some  right  to 
mteifsre  here,  as  soon  about  to  oe  an 
inmate  in  your  house.^ 

*Vrhat's  no  evidence,"  interposed  the 
miigi8trate,with  all  the  dignity  of  power, 
^Toa  saw  this  p«von,vmo  calls  him- 
ielfBubb,inposse68ioQ  of  two  tubs  of 
contraband  mirits  1" 
**  Yes,  Sir,^'  answered  both  the  men. 
•*  You  received  intimations  of  a  pro- 
jected run  on  this  coast  and  set  watch 
aceoidlinghrr 
«Yei^." 

*«Andthiii8theman1" 
"Yes,  Sir." 

**There  can  be  no  further  doubt  on 
the  subject  I  must  commit  hhn  for  trial ; 
and  in  the  mean-time,  I  can  give  orders 
for  a  prosecution  for  l^e  wmvl  dam- 
age done  to  my  land." 

**Thi8l  can  explain  in  a  few  words," 
began  the  lecturer. 

u  I  advise  you  to  say  nothing,  sir," 
«ud  the  justice ;  **  your  words  ynH  be 
taken  down." 

**Bat  I—i;  sir,"  exclaimed  So- 
phrania,  <«  am  answerable  far  the  open- 
mgofthescnl;  and  as  wife  of  this  gen- 
teian,"  seizing  at  the  same  time  the 
wd  of  Charles  Martin,  who^  at  that 
^Mxnent,  entered  the  room,  *«  I  conclude 
Ihadarigfat  to  do  as  I  pleased  with 
the  estate." 

_*«  Ib  she  your  wife,  Charles  7"  roared 
Mr-Waflop. 

''You  have  so  arranged  it,  sir," 
■weekly  rqdied  the  nephew  ;  ^but  as 


we  are  to  reside  akng  with  you,  it 
will  make  no  "— -— 

The  digm^  of  the  bendi  was  for  a 
moment  forgotten,  and  some  epithet! 
by  no  means  complimentary  to  hia 
nejAew's  intellectual  accomplishments, 
were  showered  on  him  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

«« Marry  her  !-^ve  my  whole  es* 
tate  riddled  with  deep  holes  bv  mm 
bars  and  cart  wheels — ^perpetual  grub- 
bings  foft  shells  and  fossils-^Doctor 
Bubbs  lecturing  all  day  about  chaUoi 
and  strata!" 

«<And  why  not,  sir!"  triumphanthr 
inquired  Soi^nxmia;  •'I  idiali  teach 
your  nephew  the  science  of  geology; 
we  shall  ransack  the  very  centre  of 
the  universe  far  i^ecimens— ccxicho- 
logy  will  be  our  study  also— vou  al- 
ready know  something  of  shellsf" 

"A  little,"  replied  Charles;  "my 
uncle  win  find  a  specimen  of  a  very 
lovely  one,  if  he  will  go  into  the  next 
room.  If  he  will  bring  it  in,  I'm  sure 
it  will  reconcile  him  to  every  thing." 

The  unde,  at  Chailes's  request,  ae« 
companied  hmi  to  the  drawing-room; 
and  in  the  mean-time  Captam  8Rap 
made  a  proposal  to  Sophronia,  as  it 
was  evident  old  Wallop  would  never 
a^reeto  have  his  estate  made  into  a 
mineralpgical  museum ;  and  as  with- 
out that  the  match  was  by  no  means 
desirable,  he  would  undertake  to  free 
Doctor  Bubb  from  his  unfortunate 
predicament,  if  she  would  reward  him 
for  such  a  fevour  with  her  hand." 

^  For  Heaven's  sake.  Miss  Sophro- 
nia," whined  the  Doctor,  *«  consider 
the  miseries  of  five  years'  banishmentr^ 
awayfrom  science  and  literature !" 

«« With  the  cat^'-nine-tails  in  fhll 
play,"  chimed  in  Captain  Slap. 

MXwill  be  a  Roman  sacrifice  to 
friendship  and  geology." 

M  Enough !"  said  Sophronia,  <«I 
yield.  D^ver  Dr.  Bubb  fnm  his  dis- 
astrous condition,  and  I  am  ^rours !" 

*<Have  the  goodness,"  said  Captain 
Slap  to  the  saikrs,  *«to  open  one  of 
the  tubs." 

<«Nq  use  <^  that,  sir;  we  knows 
'em  by  the  look." 

*«C^>en  it,  nevertheless;  if  I  am 
not  gready  mktaken  there  is  no  pen- 
alty for  a  man  canying  a  few  gal- 
lons of  gooseberry  wine;  and  if  all 
was  done  as  Baitunel  promised,  it  is 
nothing  but  some  British  Champagne." 

The  men  looked  rather  crest-raHen. 


LoMimi  Oeoiogf. 
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Iwt  on  doinjgf  ai  thejr  were  reqoegted, 
they  ibimdit  was  too  true. 

**  Hurrah !  hurrah !"  at  this  moment 
exclaimed  old  Bammel,  coming  into 
the  room,  ^  we've  nick'd  you  lads— 
Pf^d  if  we  han't  tho' — ^we've  had  a 
nice  run  in  Sheph^'s  Cove  all  the  time 
you  were  watching  this  old  gentle- 
man in  Fisher's  Cavern.  Too  late, 
boys— «11  saved— the  wholecrop ;  jigg'd 
if  It  aint" 

Some  communication  of  the  same 
sort  must  have  been  made  to  Bir.  Wal- 
lop, for  a  smile  had  replaced  the  for- 
mer stem  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  brought  Jane  Loiimer  in- 
to the  library,  andpresented  her  to  the 


"^ 


I  had  gone  for  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  shell!"  exclaimed  Sopmx>- 
nia,  disappointed. 


«« And  so  I  have,''  implied  the  cid 
man,  ^  as  perfect  an  example  of  the 
Venice  Rustica  as  ever  I  saw ;  bntnot 
awordmore.  There  has  been  a  great 
mistake  here, — Charles  show  Mm 
Hag||[erBbampe  and  her  crew  out  of  the 
premises,— 4ock  aU  the 
for  Mre  Lorimer  without  toss  of 
and  many  Jane  within  this  wed:.  If 
you  don't,  hang  meif  I  don't  many  her 
myself!" 

•«  That's  the  trick,"  said  Ctptun 
Slap,  as  he  hurried  the  party  off;  •*I'H 
keep  thereat  of  my  liver  and  send  BiAb 
to  the  r^zht  about—geology  aintsach  a 
bad  study  after  aU— at  ail  events,  it 
has  done  me  more  good  than  my  tioop 
of  brown  heroes  in  John  Company's 
Snapdragons." 


80FH0CLE8 — TBACHmLB. 


Vsxus  swayeth  all  below— 
B'en  the  gods  to  Venus  bow ! 
Wondrous  might,  I  trow  hath  she ! 
Ever  hers  the  victory  1 
How  by  many  a  luring  wile 
Chronos*  son  she  coald  beguile, 
Not  mine  the  task  to  tell : 
Or  him,  the  Gkxi  whose  force  can  make 
The  solid  earth'?  foundations  shake, 
Or  the  dark  Lord  of  Hell : 
Mine  to  ting  a  fiercer  strife 
That  the  Gk)ddes8  woke  to  life. 
Came  there  for  this  bride  of  old, 
Suitors  two  of  giant  mould: 
Wrestler's  feint,  and  warrior's  blow 
Well  I  ween  their  fight  could  show  I 
Rushing,  trampling,  from  afar, 
liike  a  goring  bull,  to  war. 
From  Ms  dwelling  by  the  sea, 
From  the  far  (Eniads, 
Came  the  river- warrior  on, 
Achelotis,  Tethys*  son ! 
Glorious  Thebes  his  rival  bore,— 
ThebeswhenceBacchus  sprang  of  yore, 
With  the  bow,  and  with  the  spear. 
With  the  mightv  club  of  fear 
Brandished  high  bis  power  to  prov. 
Dreadful  came  the  son  of  Jove ! 


Fired  by  love,  in  act  to  close, 
In  the  midst  the  warrior's  rose ; 
While  above  them,  all  unseeo, 
Blue-eved  Venus,  beantv's  dueea 
Hoverd,  with  unshrinkmg  eyes, 
Arbitress  of  destiny  1 
Sounded  then  the  forceful  blow 
From  clench'd  hand,  and  pondro^u 

bow  J 
And  fy'om  off  his  forehead  ton, 
Crash'd  the  monsters  splinter'd  hora! 
Sinewy  limb  with  limb  was  coil'd,— 
Haughty  brow  with  blOod  was  soil'd, 
And  the  groan,  bat  ill  represt, 
Burst  from  either  laboring  breast! 
But  where  Phoebus's  stories  bright 
Bathed  the  distant  hill  in  light 
Thus  my  mother's  legend  said. 
Trembling  sat  the  dark-eyed  maid: 
Motionless  in  deep  ^spense. 
Piteous  was  her  gaze  intense ! 
Destined  to  the  migtiest  sword,— 
He  who  conquered  was  her  Lord! 
Moumfal  as  a  timid  fawn 
From  its  gentle  dam  withdrawn, 
Soon  she  left  her  mother's  side, 
Great  Alcides'  hard-won  bride  I 

H.K. 
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LIlfE8»  SUQQBBTED  B7  A  POEM  CALLED  THB  **  FLIGHT  OF  YOUTB,^ 
AUGUST  inTMBBB  OF  BLAOKWOOO'S  MAOAZDIB. 


IN  THB 


MiNmuUil  thoahast  poured  a  strain 
J  could  list,  and  list  again, 
Drinking  aye  a  deeper  pleasure 
Prom  the  oft-repeated  measure— 
Such  a  harmonj  di/ine 
Dwelleih  in  that  dirge  of  thine  ! 
In  the  mom  of  yesterday 
Fell  I  on  the  witching  lafi 
Whiling  by  the  moontide  hour, 
In  my  solitary  bower, 
ReadiDg  little,  thinking  less, 
In  mv  summer  idleness ! 
Suddenly,  as  with  a  spell. 
On  my  soul  its  music  tell ! 
Erer  since  hare  I  been  haunted. 
In  my  waking,  in  my  slumbers, 
Bj  its  melancholy  numbers, 
Like  one  that  is  enchanted. 
Yet  I  may  not  all  agree 
With  its  deep  despondency. 
He  is  mine  wbom  it  bewaileth; 
Lightsome  limb,  and  laughing  eye. 
Health  and  Hope,  and  Courage  high, 
Of  diis  goodly  company, 
F^tethnone  or  faileth! 
Seren  years  of  sunny  weather 
Tooth  and  I  bftFC  spent  together ; 
We  htFe  traYersed,  hand  in  hand, 
Many  a  sea,  and  many  a  land^ 
Roamed  o'er  many  a  giant  mountain— 
Draok  of  many  a  nallowed  fountain ; 
Singing,  laughing,  as  we  went, 
In  our  giadneis  innocent 
Soeh  the  rows  he  swore  at  starting, 
WhoeoQld  droam  of  bis  dttwrtingf 
Isit^ititsol 

HaQi  die  Biinstiel  spoken  truly  1 
To  some  other  limb  more  light- 
To  some  other  eye  more  bngbt-* 
Tosome  heart  that  beats  more  aewly, 
Lore  forgot,  and  promise  broken ; 
Not  one  Tittle  parting  token. 
Not  one  kindly  farewell  spokes, 
Will  the  false  one  gol 
Jof!  jovt  itisnotthnst 
Minstrel!  tbou  hast  wronged  him, 
When  tboB  snidest  life  was  dim, 
Bad.  and  dark,  and  deadly  eeld, 
And  aU  fbll  of  woes  nntold, 
When  he  leareth  us. 
True  it  is  my  heart's  best  brother 
Soon  must  part  to  glad  another — 
Tnie  that  Tisae,  that  despot  stroDg, 
Win  not  let  him  linger  lon^ ; 
Yet  he  will  not  take  his  flight, 
Like  a  traitor  in  the  nif  ht : 
Bre  kmg  a  warning  wiU  be  give, 
Many  a  little  token  leave ; 
Many  a  farewell  will  be  qsoken 
Bre  the  cherished  bond  is  broken ! 
Softly,  kindly,  gentle  Sprite  1 
Will  he  Faniiih  tVom  our  sight : 
Oft  will  he  look  back  and  sigh 
For  the  pleasant  daySgone  by. 
^\ow}j  pacing,  often  taming 


Once  again  to  clasp,  as  bumioff, 

Fearfnl,  sad  and  broken-bearted. 

From  our  bosom  to  be  parted. 

Is  he,  is  he  gone  1 

Time  alas !  hath  iron  sway  : 

In  some  region  far  away. 

In  a  dungeon  old  and  gray. 

Will  be  watch  him  all  the  day ; 

Night  is  still  his  own. 

Dull  old  Time !  be  little  knowetb 

All  the  strength  that  love  bestowetb. 

Never  chain  was  forged  may  bind  him^ 

Distance  vanisheth  behind  him» 

From  bis  broken  den. 

On  the  night>breeze  riding  fVee, 

To  our  chamber  coroeth  he, — 

Telling  in  our  sleeping  ear 

Tales  of  many  a  bygone  year, 

Gtoai&ng  now  the  hallow'd  fountain, 

BLoaming  now  the  giant  mountain, 

Over  land  and  over  sea 

Once  more  wandering  merrily, 

Toutb  is  w^thos  then. 

Minstrel,  saidst  thou,  '*  Youth  is  gone. 

And  bath  left  us  to  our  moan. 

All  unfriended  and  alone  %" 

Nay,  and  if  thon  speakest  this. 

When  he  dwelt  with  thee,  I  wis 

Thou  didst  wreng  him  sore. 

Never  else  to  wo  and  sadness, 

He  that  was  so  fond  of  gladness, 

Would  he  |ive  thee  o'er. 

Haik  I  in  silvery  tones,  and  clear. 

He  is  whispering  in  mme  ear. 

"  Brother !  might  be  always  dwell 

With  tne  souls  he  loveth  well. 

From  one  true  and  faithlbl  heart 

Never  more  would  Youth  depart ! 

Grieve  not,  for  the  tear -droits  flowing 

Nought  avail  to  stay  my  coing: 

Yet,  though  they  may  nothing  aidthee^ 

Shell  thy  love  tie  well  repaid  tbee  j 

For  to-day  and  for  to-morrow 

Thou  mayest  feel  a  pane  of  sorrow ; 

Bnc  the  gentle  one  I  send 

Soon  sbul  bid  thy  weeping  end* 

Every  pure  and  kindly  spirit 

This  my  blessing  doth  inherit : 

Comrade  sweet,  I  ween  is  he; 

He  shall  tell  thee  tales  of  me ; 

He  shall  paint  me  to  thine  eye 

With  all  love's  fidelity. 

Thou  bast  but  to  summon  him 

When  thy  spirit  wazeth  dim. 

And  in  memory,  at  thy  will, 

ShaU  thy  youth  be  with  thee  still  I " 

Minstrel,  to  mine  inward  hearing 

Thus  he  breathes  bis  touts  of  cheeriBf: 

Ay,  and  in  my  heart  I  know 

He  hath  spoken  truly  1 

Therefore  will  I  not  to  wo 

Yield  myself  unduly; 

For  when  youth  his  flight  hath  taken, 

I  shall  not  be  all  forsaken. 
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OOBOIIATION  SOmiBTS* 
THE  ABBEY.  THE  C3U>WIIUIO. 

WiTBiN    the     Minster's      venerable  How  dtzzling  flash  the  streams  of  col- 
pile  oared  light, 

What  pomps  an  wonted  flash  «poB  oar  When  on  her  sacred  brow  the  crcwa 

eyes!  is  placed. 

What  gorgeoQs  galleries  o'er  each  otb-  And  straight  her  peers  and  d&mos,  with 

er  rise  I  haaghtj  haste, 

Bat  less  with  gold  and  crimson  glows  Their    coronets   assume,   as  is  their 

the  aisle  right. 

Than  with  fair  England's  liviag  splen-  The  sadden  Maze  nukes  all  the  temple 

dours;  while  bright, 

Beneath  the  pavement  sleeps  her  bori-  As  if  the  temple  smiled  to   see    her 

cd  glory —  crowned. 

While  o'er  the  walls  yet  breathes  her  All  eyes  dilate  with   that    imposing 

deathless  story.  sight— 

And  not  of  liTingloyeliness  the  smile,  All  voices  make  the  raalted  roof  re- 
Still  less  of  costly  robes  and  jewels  bocmd 

sheen.  With  shouts,  in  which  the  cannoBs' 
The  soalless  graodeor,  can  our  thooghts  roar  is  drowned, 

beffoile  That  burst  in  thunder  on  the  startled 
From  dwelling  on  those  hallowing  re*  ear. 

collections,  Tbeloily  anthem  swells  the  pomp  of 
Which  chiefly  make  this  spot  the  fittest  sound. 

scene  It  is  no  slavish  clamour  that  we  makt 

Wherein  to  consecrate  those  new  aflec-  Who,  bom  ourselves  to  reign,  in  her 

tions,  revere 

We  plight  this  day  to  Britain's  Virgin  The  kingly  nature  that  ourselves  par- 

Gtueen.  take. 

THE  QUEEN.  THE  HOKAGE. 

How  Strange  to  see  that  creature  young  Before  an  earthly  throne,  as  erst  in 

and  fair,  ,      P»yw, 

The  ensigns  dread  assume  of  sovereign  "^  earthly  worship  Heaven's  own  ser- 

power :  vants  kneel ; 

And  claim  a  mighty  kingdom  for  her  They  swear  they  wiUhe  ihithfhl,  trae 

dower.  and  leal. 

Oh  crowns  are  weighty  less  with  gems  And  ihith,  and  truth,  and  loyahy  wiU 

than  caret  bear. 

Shall  one  so  sUght  such  stately  burthen  And  earthly  worship  render;  so  thsgr 

wear  1  8^€«r. 

Andiu  those  femininely  feeble  hands  Princes  and  peers  like  stately  homage 

The  orb  of  empire  how  shall  she  op-  „     ^^P^^^T  ^  ,  ,      , . 

bear  1  Bach  knee  is  bent,  and  every  head  is 

How  wield  the  sceptre  of  those  wide-  ,    ^^^9    ,  ..    , 

spread  lands.  And  life  and  limb  are  plighted  to  d^ 

Whose  strength  and  wisdom  kneel  for  ^     f«nd  her. 

her  commands  1  But  one  who  owns  the  majesty  of  yearti 

Yet  that  calm  brow  bespeaks  a  placid  H^  renerable  limbs  may  scarcely  bend. 

breast  ^>ee  the  young  Sovereign    fh>m   her 

As    there  in    innocence  august  she  ,„.  .^rone  descend. 

ttands;  With  gracetul  kindness  that  so  mmck 

Perchance  that  weakness  may  protect  .^...^''dwrs— 

her  best.  Till  tenderness  and  veneration  Mend, 

Which  doth  sofiHise  oar  gazing  eyes  ^n  hearts  whose   generous  gk)w  enn 

with  tears  mock  ^^  sneers.*  J.  H. 

Of  joy  that  is  inienser  made  by  fears.  Nbw  York,  Aug,  4, 1838. 


*  Some  did  sneer,  strange  thoogh  it  seem,  at  the  incident  which  rendered  Lord 
RoUe's  homage  an  occasion  of  displaying  the  amiable  eharscter  of  his  gracio«s 
Sovereign.    But  *^  the  vile  will  talk  villan." 
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Amono  the  many  phenornQDa  which 
present  themselves  to  the  student  of 
the  phi]o6q)hy  of  the  human  mind, 
there  are  few  more  interesting  than  that 
which  may  he  called  the  Sentiment  of 
Family  Antiqui^ ;  hy  which  must  he 
undeistood  in  the  Mowing  notice,  that 
reqiect  which  individuals  &ei  for  them- 
setreg  and  others  from  the  circum- 
stances of  deecent  from  a  fiimily  or 
persons  of  note.  The  times  in  wnich 
we  live  are  such  as  to  make  a  specula- 
tioQ  m  this  topic  any  thing  but  un- 
profitable. 

It  is  evident  that  all  notion  of  fiunify 
consequence  takes  its  orimn  from  tl^ 
&ct  of  some  one  person  having  been, 
at  some  time  more  or  less  remote  as 
may  be,  distinguished  in  some  way, 
htniwbom  persons  derive  their  no- 
tion of  fuxmy  consequence  together 
with  theu*  birth.  And  in  saying 
« distinguished,''  we  mean  to  exclude 
the  notion  of  persons  beinj^  necessarily 
nrtuouB  or  successful,  distinguished 
wU;  for  in  course  of  time,  de- 
scendants may  obtain  a  notioQ  of  &mi- 
ly  consequence  from  the  circumstance 
of  ^irin^ng  from  an  ancestm*  who  was 
vidooB  or  unsuccessful,  onl^  because  he 
was  known  nohiSf  ndbihs^  or  dtsfm- 
gmahed  from  other  persons.  And 
sotoowehdd  it  no  proof  against  the 
troth  of  our  position,  that  there  are 
^nnHes— like  that  <^  the  yeoman  in 
the  New  Forest  whose  ancestor  was 
th^  when  King  Rufiis  was  killed— 
who  have  nothing  to  show  but  long  ex. 
vtence,  without  a  rise,  in  ahumble  con- 
dition of  life ;  because  the  &ct  that  the 
existence  of  their  ancestor,  at  such  and 
such  a  remote  period,  if  well  ascertain- 
ed is  of  itself  a  distinction  of  him  and 
them. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  stoiy  we 
Aid  all  associations  looking  this  way. 
The  Greek  for  example  teeming  with 
PBtronvmical  designations,  all  tellinjD^ 
the  tale  of  some  ancient  hero  and  his 
^«ie8--the  Danaidoe,  HeracHds, 
Erectheide — with  that  heightening  of 
poetical  eflect  the  readers  and  lovers  <rf 
the  Attic  Tragedy  well  know.  The 
chorus  at  Ime  820  of  the  Medea,  opens 
with 

*E^X!^i3at  rd  wmKaiip  t\$m 
Kit  Ocuvnijco'  ^ax^uy— 

a  beantiful  apostrophe  to  the  Athe- 
onas,  in  which  we  see  at  once  the 
ptmdple  which  has  been  stated,  and 
w  who  those  were  who   made  up 


their  system  of  Pofytheism ;  who  in 
frkct  their  9to\  were — namely,  their 
heroes  whom  length  of  time  and  dim- 
ness of  tradition  at  last  invested  with 
the  honour  of  divmity,  removing  all  the 
ipabaUe  evidence  of  their  hmnanity, 
and  leaving  to  an  admiring  posterity  on^ 
Iv  the  shadowy  record  of  their  services, 
their  virtues,  and  their  valour.  The 
modem  genealogist  finds  the  roots  of 
an  ancient  tree  finally  elude  his  grasp 
inscHne  crag-built  to^er  over-hang- 
ing  the  Rhme,  and  is  content  to 
say  that  the  **  early  histoiy  of  the 
hcHise  loses  itself  in  the  midst  of  anti- 
quity;" the  Athenian  loddng  up  the 
long  ancestral  line,  and  seeing  an  end 
wiuout  any  reason  satis&ctory  to  his 
pide,  links  it    on  to  Olympus,   and 

bursts    out    with   **  acuy  ra^drf /iw^ov. " 

And  in  like  manner  the  Romans  in  their 
national  name  >*  Quirites,"  and  in  their 
Gentilitial  names  as  the  Gens  Horatia, 
Julia,  Sempronia,  broi^t  out  the  un- 
viuring  principle  of  the  human  mind ; 
difi»ring  in  its  developments,  only  as 
fer  as  language  and  manners  make  aQ 
devel(^ments  of  the  same  process  of 
the  mind  in  several  nations  to  di^r  from 
each  other. 

Holy  Scripture,  with  reverence  be  it 
said,  ^ows  us  how  the  feeling  exhibit- 
ed itself  in  the  original  people  of  Groo. 
They  are  specifically  caUed  <«the  chil. 
dren  of  Israel,"  or  «<  Israelites,"  in  me* 
mwy  as  it  were  of  the  ditsinguishing 
epoch  and^person  firom  which  ai:3  whose 
day  they  began  to  be  the  great  nation, 
•«like  tne  sand  on  the  sea-shore  in  mul- 
titude," to  whom  the  great  promise  of 
the  fiiture  blessedness  of  all  nations  was 
made. 

And  thus  much  of  {uimeval  antiqui- 
ty. The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  chiefly  to  draw  some  attention  to 
the  subject  of  Britii^  Family  Anti- 
quity. If  we  had  any  copy  of  the 
roll  of  Battle  Abbey  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed,  or  could  satisfectorily 
reconcile  the  several  copies  given  in 
print,  we  should  be  much  nearer  than 
we  can  now  ever  be  towards  under- 
standing the  real  state  of  William 
Duke  of  Normandy's  attendants  upon 
his  perQous  venture  for  the  English 
crown.  But  if  the  good  monks  or  the 
Abbey  of  «  Batayle'^  eo  called  it  will 
be  remembered  as  related  by  Dug- 
dale,  because  founded  for  the  healS, 
ornimtm  animarvm  ouoe  in  vreHo  reel' 
deraniy  of  all  the  soius  which  had  &1- 
lenm  the « batajle,''  &Ufied  the  le. 
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giBter  originally  kcipC  then  in.  von* 
cious  record  of  Wimam's  gallant  com- 
nanions,  we  find  in  this  circumstance 
a  proof  of  the  estimaticm  in  which 
was  held  an  ancesby  ennohled  by  so 
signal  a  passage  of  arins  as  the  Con- 

gueror's  conquering  field.  We  have 
few  femilies,  but  very  few  whose 
descent  is  undoubtedly  known  to  be 
in  unbroken  line  above  the  Conquest 
Of  these,  one  is  the  time-honoured 
knightly  bouse  of  Trevelyan  of  Nettle- 
combe,  whose  estate  of  Trevelyan  in 
Cornwall  has  never  been  out  of  their 
hands  since  the  reign  (tf  Edward  the 
Confessor,  But  while  the  Normans 
left  but  few  Saxon  houses — ^none  in- 
deed probably,  but  such  as  were  too 
powerful  to  be  dispossesKd, — in  the 
ei^joyment  of  their  fiefe,  and  so  efibc- 
tu^ly  removed  them  out  of  the  station 
in  wnich  a  remembered  c<nitinuance  of 
their  line  and  honours  was  likely  to 
ensue,  they  themselves  were  it  would 
seem  singularly  careful  of  their  own 
lines  and  honours.  The  pedigrees  of 
our  elder  noble  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  well  travelled,  and  capable  of 
Searmg  minute  examination  in  each 
step ;  Tor  example,  the  Howard  pedi- 
gree which  although  not  in  the  most 
ancient  class,  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious by  the  streams  of  "blue"  bkx)d 
which  now  into  i]>— 4he  De  Vere  merg- 
ed by  an  heiress  m  that  of  the  Duke  of 
St  Albans— the  De  Clifford— and, 
though  not  strictly  in  point  here,  the 
Scottish  Sutherland  the  oldest  Peerage 
in  the  world,  now  about  to  be  memd 
in  the  lately  created  English  Dukedom 
of  Sutherland,  in  the  noble  house  of 
the  (xowers.  And  besides  these  houses 
cf  peerage,  there  are  niunerous  Eng- 
lish £EuniBes  which  can  show  imques- 
tioned  descent  frnn  near  the  Norman 
invasion. 

To  feelings  how  fine  and  elevating 
may  this  love  of  pedigree  be  traced ; 
ana  in  us  who  stand  on  our  isthmus  of 
time,  looking  up  the  stream  at  time 
gone,  now  tmted  with  aU  the  glow 
which  mellows  the  past,  or  down  it  at 
the  uncertain  and  not  very  cheerful 
dawn  of  the  future,  how  many  associa- 
tions are  awakened  when  we  torn  over 
an  illuminated  &mily-tree,  or  decipher 
coats  of  arms  and  monumental  leg^ds! 
The  world  now  is  pleased  with  a  tin^ 
sel  coat  of  arms  on  a  carriago,  on  a 
leal,  or  plate,  or  tapestry,  because  the 
colours  are  bnght,  or  the  beaii^gs 
fimcifid ;  and  dSSasts  of  anns  have  been 
fimnd  who  have  pandered  to  ti^  pre- 
mkntfeeliDgbygtanto  which  aacmit 


HeraJdiy  woild  have  held  very  cheap. 
It  is  however  the  ancient  simple  sys- 
tem of  heraldic  symbols  that  awakens 
our  livelier  sympathies.  It  is  we 
think  hardly  possiole  to  peruse  without 
emotion  the  coats  tied  together  by 
clasped  hands,  branching  out  intova^ 
nous  matches  with  dasjMd  hands  and 
fi'esh  coats  added  to  them  in  their  turn: 
dry  as  pedigrees  and  parisii-registen 
are  by  provCTb,  we  confess  there  are 
persons  for  vrbom  they  have  a  veiy 
considerable  interest  How  many  a 
lance  was  shivered  ix  this  Matilda ! 
How  many  a  knight  would  ikin  have 
worn  the  colour  of  this  Orisdldst 
Well,  they  were  married  |yon  see  in 
due  time  at  the  parish  church  by  the 
parish  priest  to  goodinmigfatly  men  of 
their  county,  smd  here^you  see  a 
goodly  line  from  them ;  this  son  M 
at  TowUm — this  fought  on  the  Red 
Rose  side— 4his  took  blows  and  &voai8 
with  the  White.  Ah!  and  here  we 
find  **  jacent  sepult© ;"  they  lie  in  the 
family  aide  in  the  dd  church :  Requi- 
escant 

However,  as  we  come  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  some  of  the  most  ancient 
names  disappear,  and  many  others  meet 
us  which  now  occupy  a  distinguisbed 
place  in  the  &mily  history  of  our  coim- 
trv.  And  further,  we  find  those  systems 
of  heraldry  divulged  which  have  effec- 
tually in  the  eira  completed  the  ex- 
tinction  of  genuine  heraldic  taste ;  al- 
though the  diject  of  their  authors  wis 
to  sustain  it 

An  Engfish  woik  on  Heraldiy  was 
first  printed  in  the  year  I486,  and  pur- 
p(M-ted  tobe  written  by  Dame  Juhana 
Bemers,  Prioress  of  Sq>well  in  Heit- 
fbrdshire.  Mr.  Dallaway  very  proper- 
ly  says,  that  the  Prioreas  however 
«« cannot  be  admitted  amongst  the 
writers  upon  Heraldry,  eoen  at  a 
translator  cf  Uptcn.*'  We  do  not 
mean  to  moot  the  question  whether 
Dame  Juliana  Bemers  did  or  did  not 
make  the  translation  herself — thoivfa 
if  we  ^  we  think  we  shoidd  tue 
part  with  the  accomplished  lady 
against  Mr.  Dallaway;  but  only  to 
state  fully  what  he  hmts  at,— namefy, 
that  the  heraldic  part  of  the  «<  Bake  of 
St  Albans"  is  not  a  translalioa^  part, 
but  altogether  a  ooomilatioQ  from  tlie 
woo^  ci  Nicholas  yP^  Cancn  of 
Sarum^temp,  Hen.  VL  We  make 
this  assertion  fi:om  an  actual  ooaua- 
risoQ  of  the  Bodleian  copy  of  Uw 
««Bokeof  St  Albans,"  with  IJpUm^ 
txeatiie,  printed  with  othen,  in  coe 
volume^  by  Bjmd»  darenoieai*   ii 
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1654  We  quote  the  Mowing  pas- 
sage of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties 
(^  ^  coot  armoris,"  as  a  sufficient  spe- 
cimen oi  the  meaning  of  the  Princess 
in  the  work  she  had  imdertaken. 

*»Now  certainly  of  all  the  signye 
the  wich  are  founde  in  armys,  as  of 
flouris,  leafe,  and  other  marueliys  to- 
keneys,  1  cannot  declare  here ;  ther  be 
so  mony.  But  ye  shall  knaw  gener- 
ally that,  for  all  harmys  the  wich  lyght- 
ly  any  man  has  seen  in  his  days  ye 
have  rules  sufficient,  as  I  beUeve,  to 
dysceme  and  blese  any  of  theym  ;  and 
it  be  so  that  ye  be  not  in  youre  mynde 
to  hesty  or  to  swyfte  in  the  dysceming. 
Nor  ye  may  not  overryn  swiftly  the 
foresayd  rules,  hot  diligently  have  them 
in  youre  m3ri]de,  and  be  not  too  fiill 
of  consaitis.  For  he  that  Will  hunt  ij 
hans,  i  von  owre ;  or  von  while  von, 
an  other  while  an  other,  lightly  belongs 
both.  Therefore  take  heede  to  the 
rules.  If  so  be  that  they  be  not  a 
raierall  doctrine ;  yet  shall  thai  pro- 
fiite  for  this  sciens  gretly."  Here,  then, 
was  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  **  mys- 
teries of  the  gentle  craft,"  of  ♦♦  coat 
armuris,"  but  made,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, by  a  lady  of  hiffh  temporal 
rank,  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  Barons 
Bemers  and  of  high  spiritual  rank  as 
Prioress:  so  that  we  may  be  siu^ 
nothing  was  intended  by  the  disclosure 
to  injure  the  existing  estimation  oi 
rank. 

Gerard  Leigh,  who  followed  the 
Prioress  at  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
century,  with  his  »*  Accedence  of  Ar- 
morie,''  retains  the  same  high  tone 
which  she  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
birth  and  the  bearers  of  arms.  As 
the  work  is  very  scarce,  a  quotation 
may  not  be  unacceptable ;  it  is  from 
his  Prefeice,  addressed  "  to  the  honour- 
able assemblie  of  gentlemen  in  the 
Lines  of  Court  and  Chancerie."  He 
says  to  them,  <'most  humblie  I  be- 
seech your  honors  to  daine  to  be 
patnms  of  this  my  worke,  against  the 
middle  finger  pointings  of  the  ungen- 
tfles,  dissevered  into  three  unequal 
parts.  The  first  whereof  are  gentle 
migentile.  Such  be  they  as  wiQ  rather 
diewe  armes  then  beare  armes.  Who 
of  nedifirence  stop  mustard-pots  with 
their  mther's  pedegrees,  or  otherwise 
abase  them.  The  second  sort  are 
ungentle  gentlemen,  who  being  en- 
haunced  to  honour  by  their  fEithers, 
on  whom  though  it  were  to  their  owne 


worship  yet  can  they  not  keepe  so 
much  money  fit>m  the  dice,  as  to  make 
worshipfull  obsequies  for  their  said 
Others  with  any  point  of  armoiy  :  but 
despised  the  same,  because  say  they 
those  his  armes  were  purchased  for 
slips.  Most  of  these  desire  the  title  of 
worship,  but  none  do  work  the  deed 
that  appertaineth  thereunto.  And  of 
these  that  runne  so  &r  as  will  not 
tume,  old  women  will  say,  such  youth 
will  have  their  swin^,  and  it  be  out  in 
a  halter.  The  thii3  sort  and  worst 
of  all  are  neither  gentle,  ungentle,  or 
ungentle  ^ntle,  but  very  stubble  cutb^ 
and  be  neither  doers,  simbrers,  or  well 
speekers  of  honors  tokens.  As  of 
late,  one  of  them  that  was  called  to 
worship*  in  a  citie  within  the  province 
of  Middlesex;  unto  whom  the  Herc- 
haught  came,  and  him  saluted  with 
joy  of  his  new  office,  requesting  of  him 
to  see  his  cote :  who  called  unto  him 
his  maid,  commanding  her  to  fetch  his 
cote.  So,  quoth  the  man  to  the  Here- 
haujzht,  here  it  is ;  if  ye  will  buy  it,  ye 
shaff  have  time  of  payment,  as  first  to 
pay  halfe  in  hande,  and  the  rest  by 
and  by.  The  Herehaught  being  some- 
what moved,  said,  I  neither  asked 
you  for  this  cote,  sheep-cote  or  hogs- 
cote,  but  my  meaning  was  to  have 
seene  your  cote  of  armes.  Armes, 
quoth  he,  I  would  have  good  legs,  for 
my  armes  are  indi^rent,"  &x;.  But 
the  pojpular  familarity  with  the  sub- 
jects of  heraldry  and  genealogy,  had 
begun  to  have,  as  we  see  by  this  very 

Sreface  of  Gerard  Leigh,  its  effect  in 
iminishing  the  esteem  in  which  an- 
cestral distinctions  were  held.  The 
next  important  work  on  heraldry  which 
we  will  mention,  shows  an  essential 
transition  in  popular  feelinr.  In 
GuiUim's  «  Display  of  Heraldry" — 
composed,  as  Anthony-a-Wood  as- 
serts, by  Dr.  Berkham,  Dean  of  Bo- 
ching — ^we  find  that  the  class  of  per- 
sons who  in  Grerard  Leigh's  tmie 
made  light  of  bearing  «« cotes,"  and 
were,  in  his  opiiuon,  "  very  stubble 
curs,"  had  become  admirers  of  coat  ar- 
mour, and  obtained  grants  from  the 
CoU^  of  Heralds.  Grerard  Leigh's 
first  edition  was  in  1462,  GuiJlim's  in 
1610 ;  and  in  this  interval  which  we 
may  call  the  Elizabethan  era,  we 
would  place  the  change  firom  the  an- 
cient to  the  modem  sentiment  of  aris- 
tocracy. That  new  order  of  thi^ 
then  began  which  has  since  raised  the 


«  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  notice,  that  *'  called  to  worship," 
pointed  to  wonhipfnl  office." 


means  '*ap- 
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na^aoal  proepentY  to  so  high  a  pitch* 
in  opening  to  aspiring  adventurers  d 
parts  and  spirit  the  avenues  which 
lead  on  to  £ame  and  fortune.  But  with 
this  change  did  undoubtedly  fall  to 
pieces  the  system  which  the  PrioresSi 
and  Gerard  Leigh,  and  Sir  John 
Feme  and  fiossewell  wished  to  sup- 

rin  ffiving  to  the  world  their  heral- 
and  genealogical  lore.  Their 
books  were  read  to  the  full  as  much 
as  they  desired ;  but  their  readers  were 
not  content  to  sit  down  with  the  know- 
ledge that  this  «<  Worshipful  Dame," 
or  that  Ryght  Nobull  Prince,  bore  such 
and  such  •<  cote-armoris,"  and  came 
of  such  and  such  gentle  houses.  The 
sight  and  the  history  of  the  fesses,  cross- 
es, bends,  and  tressures,  the  lions  ram- 
pant, couchant,  and  saliant,  the  fleuiB- 
de-lys,  the  roses,  the  cinquefoils  of 
ancient  houses,  made  the  blood  glow 
in  many  a  plebeian  cheek,  and  many 
a  plebeian  heart  resolved  to  win  and 
wear  them.  From  this  time  forward, 
as  the  succeedinc^  editions  of  GuiDim, 
up  to  the  last  and  best  in  1724  show, 
heraldic  bearings  became  multiplied, 
and  lost  in  their  multiplication  that 
chaste  simplicity  which  the  earlier 
coats  poesoss.  If  the  subject  were  suf- 
ficiently popular,  we  could  easily 
prove  by  quotation  how  radical  the 
alteration  vtras ;  but  we  fear  the  lan- 
guage of  the  gentle  crafts  is  too  unin- 
telligible to  most  readers  to  make  a 
blazon  of  coats  an  acceptable  topic  to 

But  althougfh  fiie  alteration  of  the 
•development  of  this  sentiment  is  un- 
doubteidly  mortifying  to  genuine  an- 
tiquaries, yet  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  as  it  exists  at  present  it  is  of 
very  high  utility  to  society.  The  bear- 
mg  of  arms  now  is  one  of  those  re- 
wards open  to  honest  industry,  which 
honest  industry  covets  and  values.  And 
it  values  it,  because  the  noble  houses 
of  England  have  lost,  and  can  lose 
none  of  their  attachment  to  their  own 
heraldic  ensigns*;  which  no  multipli- 
cation of  modem  bearings,  no  intm- 
aon  upon  the  privileges  of  arms,  can 
blemish  or  rencier  less  valuable  ;  and 
therefore  continue  to  use  and  to  dis- 
plav  them,  with  as  much  satis&ction, 
ana  as  profusely  as  formerly,  though 
at  other  times  and  on  other  trappings. 
The  wealthy  commoner  who  has  risen 
from  the  mass  of  the  people  knows, 
that  with  his  rise,  he  wiD  be  enabled 
to  use  an  hereditaiy  distinction,  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  used  by  a  Peei^ 


or  even  the  Sovereign;  and  it 
almost  demonstrable,  that  a  priori  such 
a  circumstance  would  give  honest  in- 
dustry an  additicmal  impulse,  just  as 
it  is  certainly  proved  by  experienee 
that  in  &ct  it  does  so.  It  seems  in- 
deed very  happily  ordered,  that  gocfa 
a  source  of  honour  should  exist,  at- 
tainable without  wiury  to  any  one, 
without  «ven  diminishing  in  any  way 
the  value  of  the  himour  to  former  and 
ancient  possessors,  yet  neverthelesB 
serving  very  sufficiently  to  ascertain 
and  marie  a  de^e  (tf  social  rank. 
Genuine  antiquaries  too  among  whom 
we  Consider  ourselves  are  apt  to  be 
mortified  at  the  change  of  the  cha- 
racter of  coats  as  now  granted,  as  we 
hinted  above.  But  when  we  can  get 
rid  of  this  most  natural  feeling,  and 
bring  our  sympathies  down  to  reason, 
we  shall  fina  plenty  of  ground  on 
which  to  build  many  pleasant  thoughts 
of  even  this  slipshod  heraldry.  The 
comfdaint  against  the  modem  grants 
of  arms  made  by  the  kings  of  armsi 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  tew  wonb— 
they  lack  simplicity  and  unity.  A 
person  who  has  been  engaged  in  a 
particular  business,  chooses  to  have 
some  ensigns  to  his  occimatioD  pre- 
served in  the  shield  which  he  is  going 
to  obtain  from  Bir.  Garter  or  Ifr. 
Clarencieux  or  Mr.  Norroy,  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  his  heirs.  Garter  bows  and 
devises  the  msertion  of  a  butt  or  an 
Angola  mat : — ^then  his  ladjr  wife  likes 
blue,  and  the  College  receive  an  xnti- 
mation  that  Sir  John  wifdies  azure  to 
be  the  field : — the  knight's  son  who  is 
martially  inclined  desires  that  a  caval- 
ry sword  and  a  pan-  of  holsters  may  be 
introduced;  and  the  daughter  will  hav« 
some  finvourite  flower  perpetuated.  So 
if  we  may  venturehipon  a  sin^  blazoo, 
there  omn  a  full  Patent  of  Amis, 
granting  and  exemplifying  to  Sir  John 
and  all  nis  issue,  ttztire,  wee  Angoh 
goats,  browzing  cm  as  many  mounti^ 
semes  of  flowers  proper,  between  as 
many  ^chions  erect,  pommelled  and 
hilted  or  ;  and  on  a  chief  of  the  third 
two  holster-pistols  encountering  each 
other,  flammant  and  fumant  of  the  se- 
cond. 

How  a  Howard,  a  Seymour,  or  a 
Talbot  may  smfle  at  such  a  coat ;  but 
the  same  leeling  which  clothed  thdr 
illustriouB  ancestors  virith  the  bend  and 
croes-crosslets,  the  wings  in  lure,  and 
the  rampant  lion,  doSies  Sir  John 
vnth  his  quaintly  imagined  coat  The 
old  baioDs  foq^  &  their  coontzy. 
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for  they  loved  it ;  the  new  knight  was 
honest,  patient,  industrious,  for  he 
loved  his  country  too;  and  both  own 
the  common  principle  of  our  nature  in 
seeking  and  claimmg  a  reward,  the 
same  in  kind. 

And  further,  beyond  tiie  stimulus 
which  the  desire  of  henddic  distinc- 
tkn  gives  U>  those  who  are  risin^^  in 
the  wodd,  there  is  a  benefit  arising 
from  it  of  veiY  high  consequence; 
namely,  the  tendency  which  it  has  to 
unite  and  hold  together  the  mass  of 
those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  countnr* 
for  their  mutual  preservation.  No 
sooner  do  men  distinctly  perceive 
themseWes  to  belong  ta  a  certain  class 
—say  that  of  the  armigeri  of  the 
three  kingdoms  than  the^  fed  acom^ 
man  interest  with  all  their  class  in  all 
that  they  think  bekmgs  to  its  safely 
and  respeetabili^.  No  matter  how 
wide  the  chasms  between  the  grades 
of  armi^rir— and  we  know  they  are 
very  wide— yet  as  such  they  all  are 
eoncenied  to  keep  up  the  liereditaiy 
tenure  of  respectabuity^,  and  of  the 
vnperty  which  maintains  it  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said  that  many  <rf  those 
— ^nembens  of  the  Legislature,  fat  ez- 
anqde— who  are  unscrupulously  en^ 
gaged  in  the  demolition  of  our  most 
venoable  institutions,  are  amugeri, 
and  men  of  ancestry.  True  ;*  but 
while  they  are  thus  employed  in  pub- 
lic, let  us  inquire  what  is  their  con- 
doct  at  hoDoue,  and  what  are  theur  sen^ 
timents  with  regard  to  their  own 
fomQv  and  person^  eonsequence ; — 
whether  th^  own  jnrivate  arrai^ 
mentB  are  democratical— and  whether 
the  levelling  svstem  is  carried  on  in 
the  regime  of  their  domestic  establish- 
meote.  We  shaH  ftid  most  likely, 
that  they  too  are  bound  up  hj  the 
strong  c<xnmon  tie  of  standing  m  so- 
ciety, one  of  the  marks  of  "mnch  as 
we  see  is  the  bearing  of  arms;  and 
that  with  every  wish  to  see  their  su- 
penoiB  brought  down  to  them,  they 
nave  no  sympathies  with  thek  no  less 
consistent  feUow-democrats,  who  bear 
no  arms,  and  think  the  whole  theray 
of  gentility  useless  aud  burdensome. 
We  cannot  but  ]»ote8t,  without  any 
qnalification,  agsdnst  those  who  assume 
anns  without  either  hereditary  rij^ht 
or  grant  from  the  College.  There  is  a 
Tegnbr  and  simple  way  in  a?I  the  three 
kingdoms  bv  which  any  person  who 
thinks  himsdf  competent  to  bear  aims, 
tod  is  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a 
pttent,  may  obtain  them ;  and  those 


who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  use 
them,  should  certainly  be  at  the  pains 
of  coming  by  them  honestly.  It  ought 
to  be  understood,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  bearing  the  name  of  a  &nuly» 
of  which  the  arms  are  known  and  may 
be  found,  does  not  in  any  manner  eu- 
tifle  a  person  who  wants  a  coat  of  armsr 
to  take  the  coat  of  the  femUy  whose 
name  he  bears.  Nothing  but  descent 
from  a  house  lawfully  bearing  arms, 
cat  a  grant  from  the  College,  <Hr  the 
roecial  gift  of  the  Sovereign,  can  au- 
thorize their  use.  Those  engravers 
therefore  who  advertise  in  theur  shop- 
window^  "arms  found,"  are  leadhig, 
persons  into  very  serious  mistakes^ 
and  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  Cdlege  would-  interfere,  as  it 
still  has  the  power  to  ]n«vent  the 
abuses  arising  from  the  practice. 

But  even  this  delinquencv  gives 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
thing  is  held.  People  are  unscrunu- 
lous  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  wnat 
they  want;  but  they  must  have  felt 
the  want  stronglv  b^ore  they  became 
so.  We  have  been  induced  to  give 
this  short  notieeon  a  topic  which  sd*- 
dom  comes  in  our  way,  because  we 
think  the  times  in  which  we  Hve  give 
8  value  to  all  which  is  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  hereditary  rights. 
Time  was,  when  heialdk^  and  genea- 
logical? punniits  ranked  higher  than 
now;  when  Peachum  did  not  think 
his  «*Comideat  Gentleman'^  to  be 
"  feshioned  abecdute^**  without  a  thapter 
on  heraidy,— -when  Uazoninff  must 
have  been  a  staple  of  courUy  talk. 
And  further  bacK  still,  when  belted 
earls  went  into  the  battle-field  with 
their  arms  embroidered  on  their  sur- 
ooats,  and  thebr  ladies  w^oomed  them 
home  to  their  haDs  in  kirtles  adorned 
in  like  manner— 4t  seems  haicHx)  un- 
derstand into  vrbKt  situaticxis  in  life 
the  ideas  of  l^eraldy  must  not  have 
entered  unbidden.  These  days  are  gone 
— the  Earls  he  on  their  altar-tombs 
in  their  surcoats,  with  their  kirtled 
Ladies  bende  them— 4he  statdy  ruffled 
and  trunk-hosed  gentleman  of  King 
James  L's  court  kneels  on  his  monu- 
ment with  Ins  sons,  and  his  lady  with 
their  daughtm,  in  graduallv  diminish- 
ing lines  Dehind  them — and  their  me- 
mories only  find  a  resting-idace  in  the 
coIlectioQ  ff  the  curious  and  somewhat 
dei^ked  antiquary.  But  if  we  are  as 
wise  here  as  they  were,  we  shall  take 
what  we  have,  and  use  it  as  we  best 
may; 
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THE  ALCESTIS  OF  EURIPIDEa 

TRANSLATED  B7  ME.  CHAPMAN. 

Persons, 

Apollo.  Alcestis. 

Death.  Eumelus — her  MU  $oru 

Hercules^  Chorus  of  Phereans. 

Admetus.  ServaniSy  <|t:. 


ScEKE.— Before  the  Palace  ^Admetus. 

Apollo,  ipith  his  bow  and  quiver,  appears  on  the  stage. 

ApcIL    Ah,  hospitable  roof !  where,  though  a  god, 
I  condescended  to  the  hirehng's  board : 
Zeus  was  the  cause,  who,  with  the  lightning's  flame, 
Transfixed  my  dear  son  Esculapius ; 
Whereon  I  slew  the  Cyclops,  in  my  rage. 
The  one-eyed  forgers  of  his  fieiy  bolts ; 
In  punishment  whereof  the  Sire  ordained 
I  should  for  wages  serve  a  mortal  man. 
Here  was  my  service  done,  and  in  this  land 
I  tended  for  my  host  his  flocks  and  herds. 
And  up  to  this  day  have  preserved  his  houae, 
Tlie  holy  dweUing  of  a  holy  man, 
Admetus ;  for  whose  sake  I  tricked  the  Fates, 
And  won  their  nromise  he  should  escape  the  death* 
Then  near  his  aoor,  if  he  could  substitute 
One  willing  m  his  stead,  to  satisfy 
Exnectant  Hade&    But  not  one  he  found, 
Although  he  went  the  round  of  all  his  friends. 
Father  nor^mother,  none  except  his  wife. 
That  willing  was  to  encounter  death  for  him, 
And  look  upon  the  pleasant  light  no  more. 
E'en  now,  within  there,  in  his  arms  sustained* 
She  heaves  her  breath,  &st  drawing  to  her  end ; 
For  on  this  day  she  must  depart  from  life. 
But  I  have  left  the  dear  and  friendly  roo^ 
To  avoid  pollution.    Lo !  here  ccmieth  Death, 
Priest  of  the  dead,  at  his  appointed  time, 
To  lead  her  downward  to  me  shades  below. 

Death  enters. 
Death,    Ho!  ho!  what  art  thou  doing  here  ? 
Why  art  thou  walking  to  and  fro? 
To  rob  again  of  awe  and  fear. 
And  honour  due,  the  Powers  below? 
Was  it  not  enough  for  thee  to  cheat  us. 
And  put  a  trick  upon  the  Fates, 
Deferring  for  thy  loved  Admetus 
His  passage  through  the  gloomy  gates? 
But  now  a^ain,  wiSi  bow  and  quiver. 
Art  mountng  guard  to  save  the  wife. 
That  undertook  then  to  deliver 
Her  husband,  giving  life  fer  life  ? 

ApoL    Fearnot^'  I  hold  to  justice,  and  just  pleas. 

Deadly    In  that  case,  why  this  bow? 

ApolL  It  is  my  wont 

To  carry  it 

Dead^    And  to  aid  this  house  mijustly. 
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AvoiL  I  am  touched  atthediefaOBH  of  one  I  loTe> 

ifeath.  Wilt  rob  me  of  a  second  victim  dowI 

ApoL  No !  neither  did  I  reecne  him  by  foice. 

Death.  How  k  he,  then,  above,  not  mider  ground. 

ApoL  By  lobetitiitinff  her,  for  whom  thoa  art  oooae. 

Death.  Ay, and  I willtake  her. 

ApoL  Take  her, then,  and  go:— 

Though  &in,  I  know  not  if  I  can  perraade  the 

Death,  Today  the  victim  doe  1  it  ie  my  task. 

ApoL  Nay,  but  to  lay  thy  hand  on  hngerinj 

Death.  I  mideratand  thy  meaning  and  thy  y 

ApoL  1b  it  possible  Alcestis  may  survive. 
At  age  arrivix^^l 

Dieath.  Iti8  9io<;  consider, 

I  too  have  pleasure  in  the  dues  of  power. 

ApoL  Thy  business  here  is  only  with  one  life. 

Death.  When  the  yoonff  die,  the  greater  gkiy  mine. 

ApoL  Should  she  me  old,  a  ncber  ourial  hers. 

DeatL  Thy  law  is  all  in  &voor  of  the  rich. 

ApoL  What  ?  thou  a  sophist,  none  suspecting  it? 

2>eaC^  They'd  buy  delay  of  death  tQl  tb^  were  old. 

ApoL  Wih  thou  grant  me  this  fiivour? 

Death.  I  will  not; 

And  thou  art  well  acquainted  with  my  mood. 

ApoL  Hostfle  to  mortals,  hateful  to  the  gods. 

DeatL  Thou  canst  not  have  all  things  thou  shouUst  not  have. 

ApoL  Though  fierce,  yet  shalt  thou  stop  in  this  proceeding; 
For  such  a  man,  by  King  Eurystheus  sent 
To  bring  him  chariot  st^ds  from  winUy  Thrace, 
Win  hiSier  come,  and  in  this  house  be  ffuest, 
That  shall  from  thee  this  woman  take  by  foroe. 
Ill  owe  thee  then  no  thanks,  but  hate  instead. 
And  thou  wih  have  to  do  what  now  I  ask. 

Death.  FcHrall  thy  words  thv  gain  is  nothing  more; 
This  woman  shall  descend  to  Hades'  house. 
Ill  now  advance  on  her,  and  with  this  sword 
Begin  the  consecration ;  when  this  blade 
Has  lopt  the  doomed  hair  of  any  head. 
That  soul  is  sacred  to  the  gods  below. 

AroLLo  ouito  the  seem.    Dkath  enien  A«  Palacb. 
T^Chokus  then  enter  in  tux)  Snmom. 

lit  Semieh.  Why  this  silence  so  profound. 
In  the  house,  and  all  around  1 

^SefMch.  Why  is  there  none  to  let  us  know 
If  for  the  dead  our  tears  should  flow ; 
Or  if  the  queen,  so  dear  to  sight, 
Yet  lives  and  k)oks  upon  the  h^ht. 
The  wife  that  is,  by  common  ame, 
The  best  that  ever  had  the  name  1 

\tt  8emiich.  Does  any  hear  a  lamentation 
Aspfahooseindesobtioo, 
Sobs  or  sounds  that  hands  awaken 
In  ffrief  for  one  by  death  o'ertakeni 

ziSevmch.  No!  nor  is  a  servant  near  :— 
Mid  the  woe's  o'erwhehning  wave, 
Fean!  at  our  wish  ^ipear. 
Healing  god!  appear  to  save ! 

\9t  Smich.  The  silence,  of  itself  ahme^ 
Is  token  plain  she  is  not  gone. 

2dSemiDh.  We  have  notthis  hope  of  yours: 
Whenoeisitt    Speak,  and  make  it  oun. 

Istaemkh.  How  could  AdmetoB,  hid  from  ally 
Have  made  hn  ooosort's  fimenlt 
80^ 
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2d  Semich,  Before  the  gates  I  do  not  see 
The  lustral  water  wont  to  be 
So  placed,  whene'er  a  cone  doth  he ; 
Nor  in  the  Testibole  descry 
The  locks  in  sign  of  sorrow  shorn 
By  them  that  for  a  dead  one  mourn ; 
Nor  for  the  young,  cut  off  by  fete, 
The  women's  hands  reverberate. 

1st  Semich,  Yet  this  is  the  aroointed  day— 
2d8emich.  What's  that?    What  is  it  that  vou  say? 
1st  SemiciL  In  which  she  downward  should  depart 
2d  Semich.  Ye've  touched  my  soul,  ye've  touched  my  heart 
All  that  in  life  true  virtue  cherish 
Must  mourn  whene'er  the  virtuous  perish. 
Chorus.  There  is  no  qrat  on  all  earth  round, 
To  which  a  winged  ship  can  bound, 
Nor  Lycia,  nor  the  thirety  plain 
Of  Ammon's  immemorial  fene, 
By'seudiog  whither  one  can  save 
This  hajdess  lady  from  the  grave ; 
For  fete  abrupt  is  near  at  li^nd :— - 
Of  them  that  by  the  altars  stand, 
And  make  the  Uood  of  victims  flow, 
I  know  not  unto  whom  to  go. 

Only  the  son  of  Phosbus  might 
B.ecover  her  again  to  light. 
If  he  yet  hved :  the  dead  he  raised. 
Till  fifom  the  hand  of  Zeus  out-blazed 
The  levin-brand  and  laid  him  low. 
What  hope  for  her  life  can  I  know? 
An  could  be  done  the  king  has  done : — 
Of  all  the  ffods  the  altars  run 
With  blood  of  victims — but  this  iO 
Is,  notwithstanding,  cureless  stilL 

A  Female  Servant  is  seen  coming  from  the  Ptisce. 
But  from  the  house  a  weeping  woman  comes. 
What  shall  we  hear?  when  our  lords  snflfer  aught 
Our  mournful  sjrmpathy  is  justified ; 
We  fein  would  learn  if  she  be  dead  or  not 
Serv.  Ye  may  now  call  her  both  alive  and  dead. 
Chor.  How  can  one  be  alive  and  dead  at  ODce  ? 
Serv.  She's  as  it  wer«  laid  out,  near  her  last  g&sp. 
Chor.  Ah,  wretched  husband,  losing  what  a  wife ! 
Serv.  He  knows  not  yet  but  soon  will  feel  the  loss. 
Chor.  Js  there  no  longer  hope  of  saving  her  ? 
Serv.  It  is  the  day  appointed  her  to  die. 
Chor.  Are  not  the  fittmg  pr^arationsmade? 
Sen.  The  pomp  is  ready  for  ner  burial 
Chor.  Let  her  then  know  she  dies  with  best  renown. 
As  noblest  wife  oi  all  beneath  the  sua. 

Serv.  Who  will  deny  it?    Oh !  what  muit  she  be 
That  can  outparaffon  her  excdlence  ? 
How  can  a  wife  show  ^ater  proof  of  love 
Than  ^ving  her  own  life  to  save  her  l(»d's  ? 
But  this  the  country  round  ah-eady  knows ; 
Yell  be  astonished  more  at  what  Fll  tell  yoiL 
When  she  perceived  the  afqxnnted  day  was  c 
She  bathed  in  water  from  iaa  nmning  stream, 
And  frtnn  the  cedar  chest  took  rich  attire, 
Her  lovely  person  caiefriny  anaying. 
And  standing  at  the  sasted  hearth,  ezoiaimed  :— 
"^  Queen  Vestal  I  aa  going  aofVrbdow, 
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And  kneel  and  pray  to  tiiee  the  latest  tkne, 
To  guard  the  children  I  leave  motherien ; 
A  loving  consort  for  the  boy  provide, 
And  for  the  gid  a  brave  and  noble  spoose ; 
Nor  let  them  die  untimely  as  I  do, 
But  with  all  blessings  in  their  &therland 
Bring  to  completion  a  life  full  of  joy.'' 
And  then  she  went,  and  every  altar  crowned, 
Stripping  the  Mage  from  the  myrtle  boughs, 
And  prayed  without  a  tear,  wkhouta  ffioan ; 
Not  did  the  coming  wo  change  in  tiieraast 
Her  bright  complexion.    To  the  bridal  room, 
And  bed,  she  next  advanced,  but  there  she  wept. 
And  said,  **  O  bed,  where  virgin  to  Ins  arms 
I  came,  for  whom  I  die  to-dav,  £Eurewell! 
I  hate  thee  not,  though  thou  hast  brought  me  death ; 
Loth  was  I  to  betray  my  lord  and  thee. 
Thee  will  another  aner  me  possess. 
Not  chaster,  but  perchance  more  fortunate." 
Then  cm  the  bed  she  flung  herself  and  kissed  it. 
And  from  her  eyeslet  fall  a  flood  of  tears ; 
At  last  she  rose  and  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
Oft  made  the  attempt,  and  often  she  returned. 
And  cast  herself  a^[ain  upon  the  bed. 
Her  cbildroi,  clinmng  to  het  garments,  wept ; 
She  took  them  in  ner  arms,  SnA  kissed  them  both. 
First  one,  then  the  other,  as  about  to  die : 
The  servants,  pitying  her,  were  all  in  tears; 
She  gave  her  hand  to  all,  was  spoken  to, 
And  for  the  meanest  had  a  partmg  word. 
Such  wo  is  working  in  our  master's  house! 
But  had  he  died,  twould  have  been  o'er  with  him; 
Eecapmg  death  he  has  a  lifelong  grie£ 
*  Chor,  Surely  Admetus  groans,  with  grief  of^H^st, 
If  he  must  lose  so  excellent  a  wife. 

Sen,  He  weeps  indeed,  sustains  her  in  his  arms, 
And  prays  her  not  to  leave  him,  asking  kx 
What  cannot  be ;  for  she  is  going&st, 
And  visibly  droops  and  sinks,  poking  away. 
She  hangs  a  languid  burden  on  his  arm ; 
Yet  still,  thouj^h  &intly  gasping  out  her  breath, 
She  would  behold  the  bright  rays  of  the  sub. 
As  what  she  never  more  wall  see  again. 
But  for  the  latest  time  will  look  upoo 
Ligfat'^  glorious  orb.    I'll  go  and  say  ye  are  here. 
For  not  aU  subjects  wish  well  to  their  lands, 
Nor  with  them  grieving  truly  8ympatl&2» ; 
But  to  my  master  ye  are  friends  d  old. 

Cher.  Oh  Zeus,  can  there  be  any  way 
Of  escapii^  from  this  wo  to-day  1 
Or  any  remge  for  our  master 
Fromnis  foreseen  and  worst  disaster  ? 
Our  hfldr  must  we  inscnrow  shear. 
And  the  black  robes  of  mourning  wear. 
'Ks  ^ain,tis  plain,  this  crief  must  be. 
But  let  us,  friends,  stOl  bend  the  knee ; 
The  ffods,  indeed,  have  mighty  power :— . 
JCjig  Pen !  hear  us,  in  this  hoiv 
Of  his  distress  thy  ffood-will  diow. 
And  save  Admetus  from  his  wa 
f^nd  oat  some  help  for  himr— as  thoQ 
Hast  done  b^DTO— oh  find  it  now ! 
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Arreet  the  tCzoke  of  Death,  and  eaye 
The  beet  of  womeD  from  the  grave. 
Ah,  SOD  of  Pheres !  jo}r4braakeii, 
Since  from  thee  thy  wife  is  taken — 
Sufkieatcauee  to  raiae  the  knife, 
Or  fix  the  nooae,  against  one's  hfe. 
For  thou  to^y  must  see  lie  dead 
Thy  dear,  more  dear  than  can  be  said. 
Benold  her  with  her  mate  forlorn ! 
O  land  of  Pheres,  ay  and  mourn 
For  this  beet  woman  downward  taken, 
To  Hades'  mansion  subterrane. 
m  never  say  tis  my  belief 
That  wedk)ck's  joy  exceeds  the  grief: 
•  This  ere  to-day  twas  mine  to  learn, 

And  in  the  king's  case  I  discern. 
Who'll  lead,  when  be  has  k)Bt  his  wife, 
A  life— not  worth  the  name  of  hfe, 

Alcestis  enters^  supported  by  Adiutus,  andaooompankdlni 
tneir  two  cihiidren. 

Ale  O  sun !  and  hght,  and  clouds  of  Heaven, 
In  fleecy  rolls  revohr^  and  driven ! 

Aim.  That  sun  beholds  two  wretched  creatures  here, 
Who  have  done  nothing  wherefore  thou  shouldst  die. 

Ak.  O  earth !  and  palace,  and  thou  bed. 
For  my  eipousals  whilom  spread ! 

Adtn,  Cheer  up,  unhapj^  consort ;  leave  me  not. 
But  pray  the  eovereiga  gods  to  pity  us. 

Ale  I  see  the  tW(M)ared  boat !    I  see 
The  ferryman  of  all  the  dead ! 
WithpcSB  in  hand,  he  calls  for  me — 
Tie  Charon  calls,  with  accent  dread. 
And  vehemently  chides  my  stay, — 
*'  Come  omckly,  come !  why  tms  delay  1" 

Adtn.  Wretch  that  I  am!  ohcruelestvoyagetome! 
My  dearest,  doomed  wife !  what  wo  is  oure ! 

Ak,  Some  vnnffed  Hades  pdDs  me  now 
Unto  the  dead !  &  you  not  see  1 
From  underneath  his  sable  brow 
The  King  of  TeiTors  glares  at  me ! 
What  wSt  thou  do  t  unhand  me !  oh ! 
Loose  me !  on  what  a  path  I  go ! 

Adm.  Path  dismal  to  thy  friends,  and  most  to  me, 
And  to  these  children,  Amm  of  my  grie£ 

Ale  Lay  me  down !  I  cannot  stand ; 
Hades  now  is  near  at  hand ; 
O'er  mine  eyes  the  last  of  sleeps, 
The  long  nigfat  of  darkness  creqis. 
Children !  now  my  life  is  o'er. 
And  your  mother  IS  no  more ; 
May  your  lives  with  joy  be  bright. 
May  ye  hog  behold  tlie  hgfat ! 

Jjun.  Ah,  woful  speech  for  me  to  hear. 
Harder  than  any  death  to  bear ! 
Oh  by  the  gods,  and  by  these  ties, 
Motlieriew,  when  thebr  mother  dies, 
Fomkeme  not !  arise,  dear  wife  I 
While  I  have  thee,  I  stiD  have  life , - 
^l^^thout  thy  beiiu^  mine  is  o'er. 
So  much  i  jovt  thee  and  adore. 
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Ale  Admetus,  you  perceive  how  tis  with  me, 
But  I  would  tell  my  wishes  ere  I  die. 
How  I've  loved,  honoured  thee,  appears  in  this, 
I  die  when  not  to  die  was  in  my  powei^ 
Giving  my  life  that  thou  may'st  see  the  light 
I  mi^t  have  lived  and  wedded  with  some  duel 
Of  Thessaly,  and  dwelt  in  princelv  state ; 
But  without  thee,  mv  children  fintherless, 
I  was  not  willing  to  drag  <»  mv  life ; 
Nor  spared  myself  still  in  the  bloom  of  youdi, 
Life's  freshness,  in  whose  sweets  I  took  delij^ 
Yet  both  thy  parents,  both  near  life's  last  ffCMil, 
Betrayed  thee,  when  they  might  have  noUy  died. 
And  so  have  saved  their  son,  their  only  ch^ 
With  no  hope  left  of  other  prpgeny. 
Had  either  of  them  dared  to  die  &f  thee. 
We  twain  had  lived,  nor  thou  disconsolate 
Been  left  to  rear  the  children  whom  I  leav&-^ 
But  some  god  brought  about  it  shodd  be  sa 
Well,  be  it  so !  then  make  me  a  return — 
One  equal  to  my  claim  I  cannot  ask, 
Tor  ndhin^  is  more  precious  than  one's  fife- 
However,  tis  a  just  one,  thou  wilt  own. 
Thou  lovest  these  httle  ones  no  less  than  I ; 
At  least  if  riff  ht  thy  thoughts  and  feelings  be ; 
Then  hring  &em  up  as  pnnces  in  my  house, 
Nor  mtroduce  an  envious  stepmother, 
liOM  kind  in  her  affections  than  mjrsel^ 
Tu  lord  it  o'er  them  with  a  heavy  hand. 
Remember  my  request :  a  stepdame  hates 
The  children  of  a  former  mamage  bom ; 
To  them  no  milder  than  an  adder  is. 
My  boy  will  in  his  fether  find  a  tower, 
But  bow,  my  mtl,  shah  thou  fit  training  have? 
How  will  thy  Dither's  consort  act  to  thee  ? 
Oh,  may  she  not  by  slanderous  rumour  spdl 
Thy  hope  of  marriage  in  thy  bloom  of  youth ! 
Thy  mother  ne'er  dall  deck  thee  as  a  bride, 
Nor,  where  a  mother  kinder  is  than  all. 
Amid  thy  groans  of  childbirth  comfort  tiiee ! 
For  I  must  die— not  when  to-niorrow  comes, 
Nor  on  the  third  day  of  the  month,  but  now. 
E'en  now  must  I  be  numbered  widi  the  dead. 
My  husband,  and  my  children !  fere^ye-weU, 
And  prosper !  Ye  can  say  no  man  e'er  had 
A  better  wife,  no  children  better  mother. 

Chor,  Fear  not :  111  answer  fer  faun,  he  will  keep 
Thv  last  n^uncticHis,  if  he  keep  Ins  senses. 

Adm.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be,  doubt  it  not  :— 
Since  I  had  thee  when  living,  stiU  when  dead 
Shahthou  be  my  sole  wife :  none  after  thee 
Shall  call  me  husband,  nor  Thessalian  bride. 
Nor  one  oi  any  land,  though  most  complete 
In  beauty,  daughter  of  the  noblest  snre. 
The  number  of  my  children  is  enough ; 
Ipray  the  gods  mav  have  jw  of  them, 
Fxar  I  have  none  of  thee,    fiut  I  shall  feel 
Grief  for  thv  loss,  not  only  for  a  year, 
But  while  I  live ;  and  both  my  parents  hate. 
Who  were  my  friends  in  word  but  not  in  deed. 
To  save  mine  thou  hast  giv«i  thy  dearest  life — 
Must  I  not  groan  then  losing  such  a  spouse? 
Henceforth  no  feasts  for  me^  no  reveDeis, 
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No  gariands,  and  do  muac  in  my  house, 
As  heretofore ;  nor  will  I  touch  the  Ivre, 
Nat  breathe  again  upon  the  Libyan  flute — 
CNi  neyer,  never  shall  I  have  the  heart, 
Fcrthou  hast  taken  away  my  joy  of  tife. 
But  modelled  by  a  skilful  artist's  hand. 
Thine  imaffe  shall  be  laid  upon  my  bed ; 
And  I  will  all  on  it,  and  repeat  thy  name, 
And  think  I  have,  alas !  not  having  thee-— 
Cold  comfort !  but  some  little  ease  of  mind ; 
And  in  my  dreams  the  vision  of  m  v  bve 
Shall  give  me  joy ;  tis  pleasant  to  behold 
A  humd  at  all  tunes,  even  in  the  night 
But  if  I  had  the  tongue  and  melody 
Of  Orpheus,  as  to  appease  with  ravishment 
Of  hdy  hymns  Proserpint,  or  her  loix], 
And  fifom  their  gfoomy  realm  recover  thee, 
I  would  go  down :  then  neither  Pluto's  hoand, 
Nor  ChtSoQ  at  his  oar,  the  fenyman 
Of  the  Departed,  should  inhibit  me; 
But  I  would  bring  thee  back  to  life  and  Hgfat 
Expect  me  there,  however,  when  I  die. 
And  have  a  mansion  read  v  for  us  both. 
For  I  win  give  these  chiloren  charge,  to  inclose 
My  bones  with  thine,  and  lay  me  by  thy  side ; 
May  I  be  joined  with  thee,  sole  fiuthful  found, 
To  oe  no  more  divided,  when  I'm  dead ! 

Chor.  rn  sympathise  with  thee,  as  frimd  with  fiiend; 
Her  sinffular  merit  well  deserves  our  grie£ 

Ale  My  children,  ye  have  heard  your  Other's  pledge. 
That  he  will  not  so  much  dishonour  me. 
As  to  take  other  wife  to  rule  o'er  von. 

Adm.  Again  I  give  it,  and  will  keep  it  toa 

Ale  So  pled^ged,  receive  these  children  from  my  hand. 

Adm.  A  precious  gift  from  dear  hands  I  receive. 

Ale  Be  tnou  a  mraier  to  them  in  my  stead. 

Adm,  Thy  loss  compels  me  to  this  added  charge. 

Ale  My  children,  I  depart  when  I  should  live. 

Aiisi.  Ah !  what  shall  i  do^  widowed  and  fotktnl 

Ale  Time  will  console  thee,  for  the  dead  are  nothing. 

Aiisi.  Oh  take  me  vnth  thee,  take  me,  by  the  gods! 

Ale  I  die  for  thee— one  victim  is  enough. 

Adm  Oh  Fate !  of  what  a  wife  thou  spoilest  me ! 
^  Ale  Darkness  lies  heavT  on  my  droqiing  eyes. 

Adm.  I  am  undone,  if  mou  foraakest  me. 

Ale  Speak  of  me  as  no  more,  as  nothing  now. 

Adm  lift  up  thy  fece,  abandon  not  thy  Siildren. 

Ale  Not  wiifingW— my  children,  oh !  fiueweD ! 

Adm,  Look  on  them,  took,  oh  lock ! 

Ale  I  am  no  more. 

Adm,  Ah!  do  yon  leave  us,  and  depart? 

Ale  Farewell  !—I>«s. 

Adm  rmlost 

Chor.  She's  gone,  Admetus  has  no  wife. 

Eumelus,  Alas  for  my  nusfinrtune ! 
Alas  !  I  am  undone ; 
My  mother's  g(»e,  my  fether. 
No  more  sm  sees  the  sun. 

Oh,  see  her  eyelid  droquig 

Over  the  cold  dark  eye. 
And  see  her  arms  extended. 

How  ]iMe«ly  they  lie ! 
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Oh,  hear  me,  bear  me,  mother ! 

Tie  I  that  on  thee  &J], 
Tie  I  whose  mouth  thine  preflees, 

Tib  I  that  oq  thee  calL 

Aim,  You  can  CO  one  that  neither  hears  Dor  sees; 
We  both  are  stricken  with  a  heavy  grieL 

JBum.  JBiityoimgrmleft,my&ther! 
my  sister !  I  and  thou 
Have  met  with  greatest  trouble, 
We  have  no  mother  now. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  my  hUber  I 

Were  you  twain  ere  united ; 
Ere  ye  irrew  old  together, 

Has  aS  your  joy  beien  blighted. 

She's  pme  away  before  thee> 

And  thou  art  left  alone ; 
Untimely  dead,  my  mother  I 

The  house  is  all  undone. 

Char.  Admetus,  you  must  bear  this  heavy  stroke  » 
You're  neither  first  nor  last  to  have  su^h  lose ; 
Think  death  a  debt  which  we  have  all  to  pay. 

Adm.  I  know  it ;  nor  this  ill  came  unawares ; 
With  fear  of  it  I  have  been  lon^  afBicted. 
But  I  will  now  appoint  the  bunal ; 
Chant  ye,  mean-while,  a  hymn  to  gloomy  Dis, 
The  imjdacable  god  of  the  Subterrane. 
Let  the  Thessalians,  over  whom  I  rule, 
With  their  locks  shorn  and  in  black  robes  appe  ar ; 
Your  chariots  yoke,  and  shear  the  coursers'  manes ; 
And  for  twelve  moons  let  neither  flute  nor  lyre 
Sound  in  the  city ;  for  I  shall  ne'er  inter 
A  dearer  or  a  more  deserving  one : 
Oh,  worthiest  of  all  honours  I  can  pay 
Is  1^  that  only  dared  to  die  for  me  ! 

Exeunt  Admetits  tmd  ike  duUdren    and 
attendants  bearing  away  the  M^ 

Char,  Dan^^iter  ofPelias!  now  &reweU! 

Smce  thou  must  fcurever  dwell 
In  the  subterranean  halls. 
Where  the  sun's  li§^t  never  fiJls. 
Let  the  god,  whose  tresses  flow 
With  a  glooming  blackness,  know. 
And  the  Rower^  old  and  dread. 
Ferryman  of  all  the  dead, 
That  this  woman  b  the  best, 
Of  the  rarest  worth  possest. 
It  was  e'er  his  lot  to  take 
O'er  theAcherontian  lake. 

Thy  praise  shall  minstrels  often  tdl 
On  tlie  seven-toned  mountain  shell. 
And  in  solemn  hymns  and  sweet 
Oft  without  the  lyre  repeat, 
Both  in  Sparta,  when  they  keep 
The  Camean  feast,  nor  aleep» 
While  the  vernal  moon  all  ni  rht 
Shineth  oa  tiiem  glad  and  bright,— * 
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And  in  AdieUfi,  funed  in  Btxsy, 
Rich  in  splendour,  wealth,  and  glory. 
Such  a  theme  thy  death  supplies 
For  the  minstrel's  melodies. 

Would  that  it  did  on  me  depend 
That  thou  shouldst  to  the  light  ascend ! 
From  the  reahn  oi  Dis  supreme, 
Where  Cocjrtus  rolls  his  stream. 
From  the  land  of  shadows  hlack 
Would  that  1  could  waft  thee  back, 
Brine  thee  up  to  earth  again 
By  the  river  Subterrane ! 
Thou,  of  women  thou  alone. 
For  thy  husband's  life  thine  own 
Didst  to  Hades  freely  give, 
Dyinff  that  thy  spouse  might  hve. 
LighUy  he  the  earth  o'er  Uiee ! 
If  with  other  ever  he 
link  in  love,  his  children's  hate 
And  our  scorn  upon  him  wait 

His  mother  was  not  willing  found 
To  hide  her  body  under  groimd, 
Was  not  willing,  though  she  bore  him. 
To  the  £;rave  to  go  betore  him ; 
Nor  dia  his  old  father  dare, 
When  they  both  had  hoary  hair. 
Neither  ot  them  dared  to  go, 
As  his  substitute  below. 
But  thou  didst — and  in  the  hour 
Of  thy  youth's  fresh-breathing  flower, 
£re  hfe's  lovehest  hues  had  £d, 
Dying  m  thy  husband's  stead. 
Oh,  with  such  mate  may  I  pair — 
But  such  lot  in  life  is  rare— 
For  tis  certain  such  a  wife 
Would  ne'er  cause  a  pain  in  life. 

Hercttles  enters. 

Her.  Phereans,  is  Admetus  now  at  home  ? 

Chor,  He  is  within ;  but  tell  us,  Hercules, 
What  brings  you  to  this  part  of  Tbessaly  1 

Her.  Eurystheus  has  appointed  me  a  task. 

Chor.  Where  must  you  travel,  and  for  what  ex^doit? 

Her.  To  Thrace,  and  for  the  steeds  of  Diomede. 

Chor.  How  can  you  do  this  1  do  you  know  the  man  ? 

Her.    No !  I  was  ne'er  in  the  Bistonian  land. 

Chor.  Those  steeds  cannot  be  won  without  a  battle. 

Her.  And  I  cannot  renounce  this  enterprise. 

Chor.  You  must  sky  some  one  ere  you  can  return, 
Or  else  remain  there  being  slain  yourself 

Her.  Tis  not  my  first  Venture. 

Chor  What  remains. 

If  you  are  victor  over  Diomede  1 

Her.  To  take  the  steeds  to  the  Tiirnthian  king. 

Chor.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  bridle  them. 

Her.  Except  they  from  their  nostrils  breathe  out  fire. 

Chor.  But  they  devour  men  with  their  ravenous  jaws. 

Her.  So  feed,  not  horses,  but  the  mountain  beasts. 

Chor.  You'll  see  their,  stalls  defiled  with  human  gore. 

Her.  Whom  does  their  trainer  boast  of  as  his  sire  t 
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Char.  The  King  of  Tfanuaan  MMa,  enriched  with  goldt 
Calls  Mans  his  sire. 

Her,  Thus  does  fate  deal  with  me, 

StiU  tasking  me  with  arduoas  ent«f>iiBe ; 
tf  I  must  with  the  eooB  of  Mars  contend, 
First  with  Lycaoo,  and  with  Cycnns  next, 
Now  with  a  third,  this  king  and  his  fierce  steeds. 
But  none  shall  ever  see  Alcmeda's  son 
Shrink  from  encounter  with  a  hostfle  hand. 

Chor.  And,  lo !  Admetus  from  the  palace  comes. 

AiniETUs  enters, 

ASm,  Hail,  son  of  Zeus,  prince  of  the  hlood  of  Peraeas ! 

Her.  Admetus,  prince  of  the  Thessalians,  faail ! 

Adm.  Would  that  your  ^hail "  was  suited  to  my  state, 
Foryourgood  will  toward  me  well  I  know. 

Her,  Why  are  your  locks  in  sign  of  UHXiming  sbom  1 

Adm.  To-day  I  have  to  bury  somebody; 

Her,  Tis  not  one  of  your  children  ?    Heaven  fbfbid  1 

Adm.  M^  children  are  within,  alive  and  welL 

Her.  If  tis  thv  &ther,  he  went  full  of  years, 
t  Adm,  My  &ther  and  my  mother  are  alive. 

Her,  It  cannot  be  Alcestis  that  is  dead  1 

Adm,  Of  her  I  have  to  speak  a  twofoki  tale. 

Her.  Soeak  you  of  her  as  living,  or  as  dead  ? 

Adm.  She  is  and  is  not ;  but  ^  is  my  met 

Her.  I  am  no  wiser,  for  you  speak  in  riddles. 

Adm,  Do  you  not  know  the  doom  imposed  on  her  ? 

Her.  I  know  she  imdertodc  to  die  fin-  you. 

Adm.  How  is  she  living  then  if  bound  to  this? 

Her,  Weep  not  beforehand ;  wait  until  the  event 

Adm.  One  just  about  to  die  is  dead  already, 
And  one  that's  dead  no  longer  is  in  being. 

Her,  To  be,  and  not  to  l^  are  difibrent  things. 

Adm,  You  judge  in  one  way— in  another  I. 

Her.  But  wherefore  are  you  weeping  1    Who  ie  dead  1 

Adm.  A  woman: — we  were  speaking  of  a  woman. 

Her.  One  of  thy  blood,  or  of  no  kin  to  thee  1 

Adm,  Not  of  my  blood,  but  to  my  heart  most  dear. 

Her.  And  did  she  in  thy  house  depart  this  life? 

Adm.  Her  ^her  being  dead,  she  lived  with  us. 

Her,  Oh,  that  you  were  not  mourning  t 

Adm.  With  what  aim 

Do  yoo  say  this? 

Her.  To  seek  another  host 

Adm.  That  must  not  be ;  let  not  sych  flloccar. 

Her.  Affueet  is  grievous  to  a  house  in  fpnet 

Adm.  'Ae  dead  are  dead :  come,  go  within  at  oaee. 

Her.  Tofeast  with  moomers  is  a  shameful  thing. 

Adm^  The  guesUrooms  are  i^Mdrt 

Her.  Nay  I  let  me  go, 

in  owe  you  thousand  thank& 

Adm.  It  must  not  be; 

Elsewhere  youmust  not  go:  leadon,andthrow,2aaRAfl0n(laii^ 
The  guest-rooms  open ;  bid  the  purveyor 
Provide  fit  entertainment  for  my  guest ; 
Shut  tdo  the  doors  of  the  mid-baE,  lest  groans, 
It  were  not  well,  dbould  reach  the  feasor's  etn, 
And  with  unwekome  grief  mar  his  content 

Heboulbs  goes  itdo  ihe  Palace, 

Oftdrv  WkktmeaB8tfaiBlMrheB8ogreatiai0olniioehatMleo» 
Is  it  a  season  for  receiving  guests  1 
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Aim.  Had  I  driven  from  mf  houw  a  neW'-coaie  gueit. 
Would  700  haye  praised  me  1    No!  Ihadnotkxft 
My  grie(  but  rather  boqatality ; 
And  such  impeachment  of  my  home  had  been 
Another  added  to  my  present  ills. 
Besides,  when  I  to  U^izsty  Argos  go^ 
Then  this  my  guest  is  my  most  wwtby  host 

Chor.  Woy  did  you  then  from  such  a  friend  ooneed 
Your  present  trouble  ? 

Amn,  Had  he  known  my  grie( 

He  neyer  would  have  gone  within  my  doois. 
Yet  win  he  think  1  was  not  wise  in  this — 
Hell  not  bice  it^  but  my  roof  knows  not  how 
To  turn  away  and  to  dishonour  gnests. 

ffegoesmlothe  Ptdaet, 

Chop,  House !  where  a  liberal  spirit  is  dwelling. 
In  hospitable  grace  exceOingt 
Dnder  thy  roof  the  bright  ApoQo^ 
The  master  of  the^[(J(&n  lyre, 
Dwelt  a  shepherd,  m  the  ^ys 
That  on  his  steps  the  flocks  did  ft^w 
O'er  bin  and  sfope  with  glad  desire 
To  hoar  his  pastoral  lays. 

Then  with  the  flocks  were  wont  to  hie. 
Such  influence  had  his  minstrelsy ! 
The  spotted  lynxes,  meek  and  tame ; 
And  then  were  seen,  fromOthiys  drawn^ 
Tawny  hons  in  his  train ; 
And  from  the  tall  pine-fixest  came, 
With  a  hght  foot,  the  dapided  &wn. 
Rejoicing  in  the  strain. 

So  in  a  place  that  most  excels 
In  flocks  cmd  herds  Admetus  dweDs, 
Where  Ossa  his  tall  shadow  flinjfs^ 
O'er  Bodbe,  lake  of  freshest  sprmgs  i 
The  boundaiT  of  his  domains^ 
Of  eared  fields  and  pasture  plains, 
Is  the  Molossian  clime  that  lies 
Toward  the  region  of  the  dries, 
Where  glide  t&  coursers  of  the  sun 
Into  the  dusk,  t&eir  day's  work  done; 
And  his  sw^  doth  to  Pehon  reacl^ 
Far  as  the  .£gean's  pordess  beach. 

And  now  the  guest-rooms  open  fie. 
And  he  the  gveet  with  courtesy 
Bade  welcome,  thoufffa  with  eyelid  wet : 
He  hngere  with  the  lost  one  yet. 
And  o'er  the  corse  his  tears  doth  shed. 
Lamenting  o'er  his  newly  dead. 
The  noble  nature  well  is  Known 
By  sense  of  honoar,  fait  and  shown. 
It  seems  a  f^irit  of  wisdom  true 
Is  in  the  ffood,  in  all  they  do ; 
And  on  this  troth  my  sciul  doth  rest. 
The  godly  always  fiiie  the  best 

JtimsTUuenterhJMmfedh^^bemtriwiAihebod^ifAUM^ 
Adm.  MykindPhereans!  these  attendants  noiw 
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Conyey  the  eone  with  hooour  to  the  tomb, 
Salute  ye  as  the  custom  is,  the  dead, 
"IHiat  now  upon  the  latest  journey  groes^ 

Chor^  Here  comes  your  sire,  wiSithe  slow  foot  of  age  ^ 
And  his  train  Mows  with  his  ftmeralgiib^ 
And  ornaments,  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

ErUer  Phebes  and  Train, 

Pher,  I'm  come,  my  son,  in  very  sympathy  ; 
A  good  wife  and  a  chaste  you've  lost  mdeed*. 
Yet  this  affliction,  though  hard  to  be  borne,. 
Yon  must  e'en  bcnar :  accept  these  o^rinffs. 
And  let  them  go  with  her  under  the  ground. 
Tis  fit  hor  body  should  have  honour  due, 
Since  by  a  voluntary  death  she  saved 
Thy  Bfe,  nor  let  my  age  in  sorrow  pine 
fVom  being  childless.    She  has  left  behind 
The  memory  of  a  life,  that  to  her  sex 
Gives  gloiy,  from  the  lustre  of  this  deed. 
My  son's  preserver,,  our  support,.  fBurewell ! 
In  Hades  mansicm  be  it  well  with  thee  1 
Such  marriagQ  profits  men,,  else  better  fiu* 
Not  to  submit  unto  the  mairiage  yoke. 

Adm,  Thou  art  come  unbidden  to  this  funeral,. 
Nor  do  I  count  thy  pres^ce  that  of  fiiend. 
Thy  fimeral  gifb  and  ofl^rings  I  refiise ; 
<hnng  thee  nqthing  shall  she  be  interred. 
My  danger  was  thy  time  for  sympathy  ; 
Dost  thou  moom  her,  that  then  didst  stand  akxtft 
ThoQ  that,  being  did,  didst  let  a  young  one  die  ? 
No  &ther  thou  of  mine,  nor  was  I  bom 
Of  my  reputed  mother,  but  some  slave 
BrougM  me  to  light,  and  I  was  privily  placed 
At  thy  wife's  breast    No  I  thou  art  not  my  &ther». 
Thy  conduct  deaily  showed  my  thoug[ht  is  right ; 
Else  no  man  ever  was  so  mean  of  spirit, 
That  thou  at  such  an  age,  the  goal  of  life. 
For  thy  own  son  shouklst  lack  the  heart  to  die !' 
But  didst  permit  a  woman,.of  no  kin. 
Whom  I  may  well  esteem  both  sire  and  motiier». 
To  die  instead.    Yet  dyii^  for  thy  son. 
Thy  life  had  then  been  finished  with  renown ;. 
And  think  how  shcnrt  its  small  remainder  is  ; 
Then  had  my  wife  and  I  both  lived  together. 
Nor  I  been  left  to  groan  in  widowhood. 
And  thou  hast  tasted  all  the  j<wB  of  life  ; 
Thy  flower  of  manhood  passed  in  sovereignty,. 
And  I  thy  son  succeeded  to  thy  place; 
So  that  not  childless  hadst  thou  left  tl^  house 
For  others  to  despoiL   Nor  canst  thou  say 
I  ever  did  dishonour  thine  old  age, 
Pot  I  have  showed  thee  greatest  reverence. 
But  what  return  had  I  from  both  my  parents ! 
Get  other  children  without  loss  of  tune 
To  nourish  thine  old  age,  and  deck  thy  carsBf 
And  lay  it  out ;  for  I'D  not  bury  thee, 
Since  for  thy  part  I  had  been  dead  here  now. 
If  I've  found  other  to  preserve  my  life, 
I  owe  that  oth^fillial  care  and  love.  . 
The  prayer  the  M  make  for  death  is  vain  pretence^ 
Of  age  complaining,  and  life's  weary  hours  ; 
For  soon  as  death  comes  near^  not  one  is  found 
wming  to  die  ;  age  then  no  burden  i& 
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Char.  Cease!  for  the  preeent  wois  qnheeiioi^: 
Nor  thou,  the  scm,  provoke  thy  father's  wrath. 

Pher,  Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ?  a  Lydiaik  slavey 
Or  else  a  Phrvgian  purchased  with  your  cofHi 
That  you  revile  me  thus  ?  know'st  na  I  am 
Free  bom,  Tbessalian,  of  Thessahan  sirel 
You're  over-bold,  but  shall  not  go  hence  plumed 
With  tnumph  of  youth's  reckless  insolence. 
I  gat  and  reared  you  for  my  successor  ; 
I'm  not  your  debtor  bound  to  die  for  you. 
That  &thers  for  their  issue  are  condemned 
To  pay  theur  Nature's  debt,  is  not  Greek  law, 
Nor  one  hereditary  in  my  hou^e. 
You  for  yourself  for  good  or  ill,  were  bom  ; 
Whate'er  was  due  to  you  fromme,  you  have  ; 
Your  present  sway  is  great ;  and  I  wffl  leave  you 
The  territories  I  inherited. 
How  have  I  wronged,  of  what  defrauded  you  ? 
Die  not  for  me ;  for  you  1  vnll  not  die. 
Thoik  yon  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  light, 
To  you  so  pleasant  ?    I  count  lon£  the  time 
That  we  must  spend  below,  and  wis  life  hnet, 
fiat  very  sweet    You  shrank  like  a  poltroon 
From  death,  and  making  her  your  vic^tim,  escaped ; 
Shamed  by  the  woman  that  durst  die  for  you, 
The  handsome  youth !    Dost  call  me  mean  of  sod? 
A  fine  invention  for  escapmg  death. 
If  you  can  substitute,  from  tune  to  time, 
A  cozened  wife !    How  dare  you  bein^  a  coward 
Reproach  your^friends  with  selfish  backwudness  ? 
But  hold  your  peace,  and  od^  just  consider. 
If  you  love  your  life  all  alike  love  theira  ; 
And  if  you  speak  against  us,  how  much  m<»ie, 
More  truly,  may  be  said  agsonst  yourself. 

C^.  Too  much  of  this  has  been  already  said : 
Desist  old  man  or  thus  reproach  thy  son. 

Adm,  Say  on  ;  if  the  truth  jars  upon  your  ear. 
You  should  not  err  against  me. 

Pher.  I  had  erred 

Much  rather,  if  I  had,  to  save  you,  died. 

Adm,  Is  it  the  same  for  youth  and  Bge  to  die  ? 

Pher,  E&ch  has  a  angle  life  :  that  shonld  content  os. 

Adm,  For  ought  I  care,  Kve  longer  e'en  than  Zeus ! 

Pher,  Dost  curse  thy  parents  wiUiont  wrong  from  them? 

Adm,  I  knew  you  were  enamoured  of  lon^  me. 

Pher.  Is  not  this  corse  in  thy  stead  now  borne  out  ? 

Adm,  A  proof  of  this  of  thy  penmy  of  spirit 

Pher,  Twas  not  forme  she  died ! 

Adm.  Ah!  may  you  want  me ! 

Pher,  Woo  many  wives,  that  more  may  die  for  thee. 

Adm.  That  thou  didst  shrink  fixmi  it,  is  thy  reproacL 

Pher,  Dear,  oh,  how  dear,  the  blessed  light  of  heaven  ! 

Adm.  Mean  is  thy  spirit,  unworthy  of  a  man. 

Pher,  That  is  no  course  <rf  age — for  your  derisioo. 

Adm,  Inglorious  will  your  end  be,  wnen  it  comes. 

Phre,  When  dead,  I  shall  not  care  what's  said  of  me. 

Adm.  Alas  !  how  shameless  is  old  age  ! 

Pher,  She  was 

Not  shameless — but  you  found  her  mad  indeed. 

Adm.  BejTone !  and  let  me  bury  now  my  dead. 

Pher,  111  go  ;  and  thou  her  slayer  bury  her  ! 
Her  kinsman  yet  will  call  thee  to  account. 
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Or  dee  indeed  AcaatQB  is  no  man, 

Except  he  avenge  on  thee  hie  sister's  death. 

Aam.    Begone!  thoa  and  thy  mate  in  chikfitas  age 
live,  as  ye  o^rit,  though  your  child  yet  lives. 
For  never  shall  ye  come  beneath  my  roof; 
And  iftwere  needful  to  renoouoe  thy  hearth 
By  henJds,  I  would  e'en  renounce  it  sa 
But  since  we  must,  my  friends,  bear  this  inftictinn, 
Let  ns  with  the  procession  now  advance. 

Pherss  wUkdrmos;  on  ike  other  side  Admbtus  and  0ie 
Funeral  Drain  depart^  ike  Chosvs  ekaniing  the  Dirge, 

Char.  Alas!  to  thy  own  ruin  bold. 

Oh  passing  noble,  and  high-souled ! 
Farewdl!  may  Hermes  on  the  way 
To  thee  all  gentle  kindness  pay; 
And  may  great  Dis  receive  thee  well  f 
If  evw  good  the  good  beM 
In  the  under-woiM,  that  come  to  thee, 
Sitting  beside  Perasphone ! 

WkHe  the  Funeral  Tram  relireSt  a  Servant 
advances  from  ike  PtUaoe. 

Serv.  I've  at  the  heuth  received  many  a  goest, 
FVom  many  a  land,  tor  whom  I've  mead  the  feasli 
But  never  wcne  than  this.    In  the  first  plaoe. 
He  saw  my  lord  in  giie(  yet  entered  in  ; 
Next,  for  his  ftre,  such  as  it  chanced  to  be, 
Made  no  allowance,  knowing  our  distress. 
Bat  loadiY  roared  for  any  thmg  he  lacked ; 
Then  in  both  hands  he  seized  an  ivy  goblet. 
And  quaflbd  the  pure  juice  of  the  pinrde  mother, 
Untfl  the  flame  <x  the  wine  eiddndled  him ; 
And  then  ^nth  myrtle  wreath  he  crowned  himself 
And  howled  discoidantly  natches  of  song. 
There  were  two  strains  to  hear ;  far  ^sBe  he  sang, 
Without  a  thought  of  our  domestic  wo, 
We  servants  were  bewaihng  our  lost  lady: 
We  did  not  let  him  see  oor  eyes  were  wet, 
Far  so  Admetn  ordered.    Imean-while 
Miwt  entertain  this  stranger,  vagabond ! 
But  she  is  gone,  nor  I  did  Mow  her, 
Nor  stretch  my  hand,  lamentmg  my  fost  mistzess. 
Who  was  e'en  as  a  mothor  to  ns  all; 
For  from  a  thousand  iDs  she  saved  us, 
Appeasmg  for  us  oft  her  husband's  ira 
Isit  notjusUy  then  I  hate  this  stranmr. 
Who  has  intruded  on  ns  in  our  gridi 

Hbbculbs  enters* 
Her.  Hark  you,  whjr  do  jou  loc*  so  grave  and  thonghtfol  ? 
A  servant  should  receive  his  master's  guests, 
Not  with  a  puckered  brow,  but  cheerfSly. 
Yon  show  to  me,  that  am  your  master's  friend, 
Contracted  brow  and  gloomy  countenance, 
O^  becaose  of  some  oot-door  dislzesB. 
Come,  learn  of  me,  and  be  a  wiser  man. 
Knc^  yon  the  way  of  life  and  its  events? 
Ithinknoe— bat,mdeed,how8hoaldyon1    HarK  ! 
Death  is  a  debt  that  all  mankind  mnst  pay ; 
None  knows  if  he  diaU  be  alive  to-moRow ; 
For  a^ppeiy  fortune  is  unoertam  evoi^ 
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Cannot  be  leamt,  nor  be  found  oat  by  dvSL 

Ih^  and  be  meny ;  and  cooBider  hfe 

To  be  thine  own  only  from  day  to  day— 

Tbe  rest  is  Fortufie'iB.    Honour  CytLeroa* 

Sweetest  of  deities  to  mortal  men, 

For  she  to  them  is  ^[oddess  most  benign. 

If  you  suppose  me  right — I  think  I  am— 

L^ye  your  dark  thoughts  and  foUow  my  adyice. 

Will  you  not  then  quit  your  ezcessiye  gne( 

Go  in,  and  oown  jomeU  and  drink  with  me  ? 

I  know  right  well  the  wine-ciq^'s  generous  gush 

Will  clear  your  brow,  and  cleanse  your  mind  of  g^oom. 

Mortals  should  entertain  such  sentiments 

As  suit  their  mortal  state :  to  tbem,  meUnnka, 

That  wear  their  yisaffes  to  sorrow  set, 

life  is  not  truly  life,  but  wretchedness. 

Sen.  We  know  it ;  but  the  feast,  laughteiv  uid  mirth, 
Are  quite  unsuited  to  our  present  state. 

Her,  Grieye  not  so  mucn ;  the  lady  was  a  stranger, 
The  rulers  of  the  mansion  are  aliye. 

Sen.  Aliyel  do  you  not  know  our  sad  mischance  t 

Her,  I  do,  unless  your  master  did  deceive  me. 

Serv,  He  is  too  hospitable. 

Her.  For  the  death 

Of  a  mere  stianger,  shoi^  I  not  haye  met 
With  entertainment? 

Serv,  Yet  she  was  most  near  I 

Her,  Is  there  some  wo  he  did  not  tefl  me  of  ? 

Serv,  Farewell !  our  master's  trouble  toucbeth  as. 

Her,  Your  words  express  more  crief  than  for  a  stianger. 

Serv,  Your  revels,  in  that  case,  nad  not  disturbed  me. 

Her,  Have  I  then  been  ilUtreaied  by  my  host? 

Serv.  You  did  not  come  at  a  eonyenient  time ; 
Grief  is  amooff  us,  and  you  see  our  hair 
Is  shorn,  our  <&ess  is  of  the  mourning  hue. 

Her,  But  who  is  dead?  one  of  the  children  fone? 
Orhisold&ther? 

Serv,  No !  his  wife  is  dead. 

Her,  What  ?  his  wife  dead  ?  and  yet  did  ha  receire me? 

Serv,  He  scrupled  to  repel  you  from  his  hooseu 

Her,  Unhappy  man !— Oh,  what  a  loss  is  thine ! 

Serv,  Not  only  she,  with  her  we  all  are  k)st ! 

Her,  I  thought  'twas  some  misfortune  when  1  saw 
His  woiul  &ce,  shorn  hair,  and  weeping  eyes ; 
But  saying  'twas  a  stranger's  funeral. 
He  did  deceive  me ;  and  against  my  will 
I  Mrent  within  his  doors,  diuik,  crowned  myial( 
And  revelled  while  he  was  in  his  affliction. 
And  yet  you  told  me  not  of  this  distress ! 
Where  does  he  bury  her  ?  where  can  I  find  him? 

Serv,  On  the  hig^-road  that  to  Larissa  leads. 
Just  past  the  city  sate,  you  will  observe 
The  tomb  of  marble  shining  to  the  view. 

Her,  My  much-tried  heart !  my  soul !  exhibit  now 
What  sort  of  man  Alcmena  bore  to  Zeus. 
The  newly-dead  Alcestis  must  I  rescue, 
And  to  this  house  restore,  to  kind  Admetus 
Doing  a  work  of  kindness  in  return. 
Ill  go,  and  watch  for  Death,  the  black«robed  long 
Of  the  Departed ;  i4  as  I  expect, 
I  find  him  near  the  tomb,  dhnking  tbe  faJood 
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Of  victinif,  And  I  can  florprifle  and  Mae  huot 
None  shall  release  my  pantiiur  nnsaiier 
Till  he  resign  the  woman.    If  I M 
To  take  him  captive  so,  and  he  abstains 
From  coming  nearto  taste  the  clotted  g(xe» 
Then  to  the  sunless  mansions  will  I  go 
Of  hji  Proserpine  and  her  gloomy  l^rd, 
And  ask  her  at  their  hands :  I  have  no  doDbt 
That  I  shaU  bring  Alcestis  up  again, 
And  give  her  back  to  his  embracing  arms. 
Who  welcomed  and  received  me  in  his  bouse, 
ThcMigh  smitten  with  a  sore  calami^, 
Whi(£  from  i^^pect  for  me  he  nobly  hid. 
What  man  of  Toessaly  has  toward  ^piests 
A  larger  spirit  and  heart  more  bountiful  ? 
Or  what  Uellenian  1    Never  shall  he  say, 
While  he  was  noble,  I  was  otherwise. 

£ari^  Hercules.  AimETUsandiheocmipattyqftmiurnerMreHtrru 
Adm.  Oh,  sad  aspect,  and  entrance  drear 
Of  my  poor  widowed  house  I    Oh,  where 
Canlfmdrestl  where  go?  wfaatsay? 
Or  how  be  silent  ?    Woful  day ! 
Would  all  were  o'er  with  me  torkini» 
A  wretch  to  worst  auction  bom ! 
Iconnt  the  dead  the  only  blest. 
And  long  to  be  with  them  at  rest 
To  tread  on  earth  not  gladdens  me, 
Nor  the  sun's  cheerful  t>eams  to  see : 
One  pledge  of  joy  I  had— Deatii  stole  het^ 
And  Hades  has  my  life's  ccosder. 

Char,  Go  in,  and  solitary  moan ; 
Thy  loss  is  worthy  many  a  groan. 
Ay,  groan  I    I  know  thy  heavy  lot, 
But  my  lamenting  he^  her  not 
Her  sweet  &ce  ne'er  to  see  again 
Is  grief  indeed— «nd  grief  in  vain  ! 

Adm.  This,  like  an  uker,  frets  my  core. 
Never  to  see  my  sweet  wife  more ! 
What  woise  HI  has  man  through  life 
Than  to  lose  his  &ithful  wife  f 
Better  that  I  had  dwelt  alone 
Without  the  consort  that  is  gqae ! 
Happy  are  they  whose  life  is  single, 
That  never  with  these  sweet  ones  mingle ! 
The  grief  for  ills  that  only  touch 
A  single  life,  is  not  so  mudi : 
But  to  perceive  our  children  droop 
Under  disease's  mortal  swoop, 
And  to  behold  the  bridal  bed 
Defiled  bv  Death,  untenanted 
Of  the  beloved  latelv  there — 
That  is  a  grief  too  hard  to  bear ! 
When  a  man  too  might,  if  he  chase. 
Refrain  from  having  ties  like  thoee. 

Chor.  Wlu3  by  straggling  can  get  free 
From  resistless  &te? 

Adm,  Wo'sme! 

Chor.  Wilt  no  bound  to  sonow  set  I 

Adm.  Wo!  wo! 

Chor.  Hard  to  bear,  but  yet 

Bear  it:  thouart^ 

Adm.  OhlwretdiforioKUt 

Chor.  Not  first  from  whom  wife  haf  been  tomb 
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But  difibrant  men  in  diflfereut  wijb 

The  burden  of  distreflB  o'eilays.   ' 
Aim,  Oh,  vain  regret,  and  lasting  mrow. 
For  them  that  wake  m>  to  no  morrow ! 
When  I  headlooff  wished  to  foDow 
Her  tothe  sepulcliral  hcAow, 
Why  did  ye  me  iixxn  death  reetrain, 
From  lyinfl^  where  my  dead  k  laini 
Then  Haaes  had  been  pleased  to  take. 
Together  ferried  o'er  his  lake, 
Two  &ithful  souls  instead  of  one, 
Two  loving  souls  together  gone. 

Chor,  I  had  a  kinonan  oldand  hoaiy, 

That  had  one  child,  his  hope  andj^lory  ; 

And  on  that  son  death  sudden  fef- 

The  okl  man  bore  it  passing  well 
Adm,  My  house!  how  can  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Since  this  sad  change  has  M'n  on  me  ? 
Twixt  life  before  and  death  behind, 
Oh,  what  a  difference  I  find ! 
With  light  of  many  a  Pelian  torch 
I  whilom  passed  within  the  porch. 
With  brid^  soncs,  and  in  m  v  band 
Mv  wife,  the  laay  of  the  land ! 
Then  was  there  many  a  cheerful  voice 
To  bid  the  happy  pair  rejoice — 
A  noble  match,  weD  come  together. 
Both  nobly  boni,  in  life's  spring  weather : — 
But  now  instead  of  nuptial  songs. 
The  wailing  voice  its  note;  prdong^; 
And  for  wmte  shininff  robes  to-day 
I'm  marshalled  by  a  black  array, 
To  what  was  once  a  happy  spot 
The  chamber  where^where  she  is  not! 

Chor,  This  came  on  thee  in  grief  untried. 

And  after  fintune's  happy  tide ; 

But  thou  at  least  hast  saved  thy  life ; 

And  from  her  loved  thy  loving  wife 

Is  gone  indeed :— is  this  thing  new  ? 

Tis  but  what  Death  is  used  to  do. 
Adm,  I  deem  her  fortune  happier  than  mine  own ; 
It  may  not  seem  so,  but  I  think  it  is ; 
For  her  no  grief  shall  ever  touch  again ; 
And  she,  removed  from  care,  with  gloiy  rests; 
While  I,  that  should  have  died,  escaping  death, 
Must  now  drag  on  a  wearv,  woful  hfe— 
I  see  it  now.    How  can  I  hear  my  home  ! 
What  pleasure  can  I  look  for  ?  whom  addressing  ? 
By  whom  addrest  ?  oh,  whither  shall  I  turn  1 
The  solitude  within  will  drive  mc  out. 
When  I  behold  the  place  void  where  she  slept, 
The  seat  whereon  she  sat ;  the  house  n€»^ected ; 
And  when  the  children,  clinging  to  myCoees, 
Weep  for  their  mother ;  and  ^ese  poor  kind  creatures 
Bewailing  vAat  a  mistress  they  have  lost ! 
Such  is  my  state  within  doors ;  but  without 
The  nuptials  solemnised  in  Thessaly, 
The  troops  of  lovely  women  will  distract  me ; 
For  never  can  I  bear  to  look  iqmi 
Her  friends,  that  number  the  same  years  she  did. 
Then  whosoever  loves  me  not  will  say :— > 
«<  Behold  a  man,  in  se^niDg  such  at  mat, 
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That  ignoaunioiiB  lives,  and  dared  not  die» 

But  let  his  wife  become  his  sabetkute, 

And  hates  his  parents  that  would  not  esnseiit 

To  die  for  him  the  death  the  coward  shrunk  firom." 

This  iD  report  be  added  to  mj  giiei, 

And  teUme,  friends,  if  better  tis  to  live 

Sufllbring  at  once  ill  £une  and  misery? 

Cftor.  I  too  have  risen  upon  the  pinioa 

OfaoDg,  sustained  with  know]ed|;e  h^h; 

But  never  have  I  known  dominion 

like  that  of  stem  NecessitY. 

No  charm  on  Thracian  table  writ, 

Though  wisest  Orpheus  uttered  it — 

No  remedj  that  Ptobus  taiwht 

I£8  sons,  with  healing  virtue  fraught^ 

To  be  dispensed  tonxntals  frail. 

Against  this  Power  doth  augut  avaiL 

To  her  alone  is  none  approach 
By  vows  at  altar,  statue,  fano 
Tis  vain  the  victim's  life  to  broach — 
She  sees  not,  hears  notp-^irayer  is  vain. 
Dread  Goddess!  spare  me  ;ibrwiththae 
Zeus  brings  about  whatever  most  be. 

TheironoftheChalybes  ' 

Is  tamed  by  thee :  nor  is  the  stress 
Of  thy  stem  spirit  e'er  checked  in  fbice 
By  any  touch  of  soft  remofse. 

Thee,  my  prince !  she  holdeth  now 
In  chains  resistless;  bear  it  thou! 
Weeping  cannot  raise  the  dead. 
Sons  of  mortal  mothers  bred, 
Steakh-beffotten  of  the  gods, 
Also  Ke  in  Death's  abodes. 
Dear  she  was  while  yet  in  hfe^ 
Dear  too,  now,  when  she  is  not ; 
For  thine  was  the  ^oUest  wife 
Ever  feD  to  mortal^  lot 

Let  the  tomb  that  corers  her 
Be  not  as  a  sepulchre 
O'er  the  dead.    H«r  praises  meet 
Shan  the  traveOer  repeal* 
As  to  Spirit  of  the  Day» 
Ere  he  passes  on  his  way  :— 
**  She  tnat  once  did  death  endure^ 
Offree  wiO,  to  save  her  spouse, 
Now  is  Spirit  blest  and  pure — 
Hail,  sweet  Saint!  and  hear  our  vows!" 

But  k>!  here  comes  Akmena's  son  again. 

HsBcuLBS  enters  wUh  a  lady^  whose  face  is  concealed  unih  a  (hide  fsH 

Her.  Tis  right  with  freedom  to  address  a  friend, 
And  not  to  hioB  oflbnee  we  take  at  him. 
I  thought  myself  one  wortlnr,  as  one  near 
In  friendship,  to  demand  what  was  yov  grief: 
YoQ  XM  me  not  twas  vour  wife's  funeral, 
But  as  twere  death  did  net  ooncem  yon  neaily; 
You  entertained  me  as  a  wekome  guest : 
Meanwhile  I  crowned  myself  with  myrtle  wreath, 
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And  freely  poored  Hbatiooi  to  the  gods, 
E'enintheooose  of  mourning:  twasnctwefl — 
I  blame  you  ibr  it,  but  will  not  with  reproaches 
Add  to  your  grieL    Hear  why  I  have  returned : — 
Receive  and  keep  for  me  this  woman  safely 
1^  with  the  Thradan  mares  I  come  ajfain, 
When  1  have  slain  the  rude  Bistonian  kmg. 
But  should  I  meet  mischance,  which  Heaven  forbid ! 
Accept  her  as  a  gift ;  with  tofl  I  won  her. 
It  chanced  I  came  upon  a  ring  was  set 
For  public  games,  in  which,  as  worth  my  pains, 
I  tooK  a  part,  and  she  became  my  pnxe. 
The  victors  in  the  lighter  fames  won  horses ; 
Those  in  the  greater,  her£  of  homed  cattle ; 
This  woman  was  the  last  and  noblest  prize. 
It  had  been  base  not  to  contend  for  thv ; 
I  did,  was  victor,  and  commit  her  now 
To  your  protection ;  fiuify  did  I  win  her, 
Andnotbytheft;  vou wiu perchance, hereafter, 
Yourself  commena  me  far  the  pains  I  took. 

Ad$iL  Neither  from  dight,  nor  thinking  you  no  friflod. 
Did  I  conceal  my  wife's  unhappy  fete ; 
But  to  my  grief  1  had  but  added  grie( 
If  you  had  gone  to  any  other  host : 
To  weep  my  own  misfortune  was  enough. 
But  for  this  woman,  if  it  may  be  so, 
Mong  the  Phereans  vou  have  many  friendb^ 
Cooimit  her  to  the  charge  of  other  man, 
That  has  not  suflbred  in  the  way  I  have. 
The  sight  of  her  would  only  feea  my  grie( 
Nor  cSaid  I  keep  from  tears,  beheading  her. 
Make  not  a  sick  man  worse ;  I've  wo  enoqgh ; 
Wherecould  shekdgel  herfigureshows  Mr  youthful; 
In  the  men's  quarters?  no!  young  bk)od  is  hot, 
Not  easy  to  restrain ;  could  she  be  there 
Unblemished?  of  your  interest  tis  I  think. 
Or  shall  she  have  the  chamber  of  the  dead? 
Sleep  in  her  bed  ?    I  fear  a  double  censure : 
Lest  ainr  blame  me  with  the  ii^urious  thoogfat, 
That  I  have  taken  a  youthful  paramour. 
False  to  the  memory  of  my  bent  preserver ; 
l%en  that  of  my  own  conscience,  for  I  owe 
The  dead  that  well  deserves  it,  love  like  awe. 
Lady !  whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  dost  in  truth. 
In  heifffat  and  shape,  resemble  my  Akestis— 
Now,  by  the  gods,  remove  her  from  my  sight ! 
Afflict  not  further  an  afflicted  man. 
Take  her  away !  methinks  I  see  my  wife. 
When  I  see  her;  it  stirs  my  troubled  heart; 
And  see !  the  fountains  of  my  tears  gush  out 
Ah,  wretch  undone !  how  raw  my  wound  is  yet ! 
How  new,  how  bitter  is  my  taste  of  wo ! 

Chor,  I  cannot  praise  thy  kyt ;  but  all  must  bear, 
Whoe'er  they  be,  the  measure  God  arnxxnts. 

Her.  How  gladly  would  I  bring,  had  I  the  power. 
Thy  wife  from  the  under-woiid  to  thee  and  hf^t  I 

Atbn.  I  doubt  itnot:  but  how  can  such  thingbe? 
It  is  impossible  to  raise  the  dead ! 

Her.  Qrieve  not  too  much ;  endure  the  stroke  with  patience. 

Aim,  To  preach  is  easier  than  to  practise  it 

Her,  Can  groaning  help  you,  thoo§n  you  groan  for  ever  ? 

Aim,  Ay,  tis  no  telp ;  yieC  F  ve  a  liking  for  it 
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Her.  Grief  for  a  buried  love  makes  the  tear  flow. 

ildm.  She's  gone !  and  I'jn  UDdone  heyood  esqiressioii  !. 

Her.  You  lost  a  gkrious  creature. 

Adtn.  And  with  her 

Lost  sense  of  jojr*  and  relish  of  mj  life. 

Her.  Time  will  compose  the  swelling  grief  yet  new. 

Adm.  TwDl  do  it,  if  time  be  death. 

Her,  Another  wife 

Will  comfort  you. 

Ad$n.  Hush,  Hush!  how  can  yon  speak  so? 

Her.  WiD  you  then  live  a  lonely  widower  1 

Adm.  No  woman  e'er  shall  be  my  bed-fellow ! 

Her.  Think  you  tiiis  of  advantage  to  the  dead? 

Adm.  I'm  bound  to  honour  her,  where'er  she  be. 

Her.  Ru[ht, right!  I  say ;  but  youH  be  thought  a  fool 

Adm.  TiaX  let  them  call  me,  but  a  bridegroom  never ! 

Her.  I  praise  you  for  your  loyalqr  in  love. 

Adm,  u  ever  I  betray  her  may  1  perish ! 

Her.  Take  now  this  noble  dame  into  the  house. 

Adm.  Prythee,  excuse  me,  by  thy  fother  Zeus. 

Her.  But  not  to  do  this  is  not  for  thy  ff  ood. 

Adm.  And  doing  it  will  cut  me  to  the  lieart 

Her.  Do  it ;  you'll  not  repent  it ;  be  persuaded. 

Adm.  Alas !  would  you  had  never  won  the  prize ! 

Her.  Yet  in  my  triumph  you  participate. 

Adm.  Thanks  for  your  nobleness ;  but  let  her  ga 

Her.  Yes !  if  it  must  be  so,  but  look  to  it  first 

Adm.  It  must  be  so,  unless  you  would  incense  me. 

Her.  From  knowing  what  I  do.  111  run  the  risk. 

Adm.  FrevBJl  then,  but  I  like  not  your  proceeding. 

Her.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  praise  me  for  it 

Adm.  Conduct  her  in  then,  if  it  must  be  sa  TohU  AUendarUs. 

Her.  I  will  not  ffive  her  over  to  your  servants. 

Adm.  Then  lead  her  in  yourseUl 

Her.  Into  your  hands. 

And  into  yours  akme,  will  I  commit  ner. 

Adm.  I  win  not  touch  her — but  she  may  go  in. 

Her.  I  trust  in  you,  and  in  your  hands  I  mace  her. 

Adm.  Against  my  will  you  force  me  to  this  act 

Her.  BoUly  advance  thy  hand,  and  touch  the  stranger. 

Adm.  As  though  it  were  to  touch  the  Gorgoii's  head ! 

Her.  Hast  hdd  of  herl 

Adm.  I  have. 

Her.  Then  hold  her  fost ; 

HercAfter  win  you  caH  me  generous  guest 
But  look  on  hei^— ^  Z|^  %er  veil— aM  see  if  she  resembles 
Thy  lost  Alcestis--and  from  sorrow  cease. 

Adm.  Ye  gods !  what  shall  I  sav  ?  a  miracle ! 
Is  it  my  wife,  I  see,  my  very  wife? 
Or  else  do  the  QoSb  m  dension  mock  me 
With  a  folse  joy,  a  pleasant  madness  only? 

Her.  It  is  no  folse  presentment,  but  your  wife. 

Adm.  Look  that  it  be  no  phantom  from  below. 

Her.  Yon  cannot  take  me  for  a  necrc«nancer ! 

Adm.  My  wife ?  My  buried  wife? 

Her.  Yes  I  it  is  she ; 

I  do  not  wonder  at  yourunbeheC 

Adm,  Bfay  I  touch,  speak  tx>her? 

Her,  Yes !  speak  to  her ; 

You  have  indeed  aU  that  yon  most  desired. 

Adm.  Sweet  foce  and  person  of  my  dearest  wife  ! 
When  I  did  think  to  see  thee  never  more, 
Beyond  an  Wipe  do  I  posBesB  thee  now? 
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Her.  Yoa  do;  aH  envyof  the  goc-      .p  henoe  * 

Adm.  Blest  be  thou,  noble  ion  of .     leet  Zeue, 
And  may  thy  &ther  ever  watch  o'er   jee  I 
For  cmly  thou  hast  raised  me  up  agau. 
How  didst  thou  bring  her  up  into  3ie  liffht? 

Jfer.Ifinight  a  battle  with  the  grisly  king 
Of  them  below. 

Aim.        Where  didst  thou  fiffht  with  Death? 

Her,  Surprising  him,  I  seized  him  at  the  tomb. 

Adm.  Why  is  she  silentl    Wherefore  speaks  she ndt 

Her.  It  is  not  lawful  that  you  hear  her  vmce 
Till  the  third  day,  when  she  by  Instral  rites 
Has  been  absolved  firom  the  infernal  powera. 
But  lead  her  in ;  be  just,  and  show  respect 
To  strangers.    Now,  &rewell !  I  go  to  achieve 
The  task  set  by  the  son  of  Sthenelus. 

Adm.  Remam  with  us,  and  be  our  honored  guest. 

Her.  Some  othar  time,  but  now  I  must  proceed. 

Aim.  Good  luck  go  with  thee,  and  return  in safe^!    ExiiHsacoLE^ 
But  I  command  through  all  the  tetrarchy, 
That  choirs,  in  memory  of  this  blest  event. 
Be  duly  set,  and  blood  of  victims  flow 
To  the  best  gods  from  whom  these  blessings  come. 
Now  is  my  inrejsent  skate  flowering  with  joy. 
And  my  condition  better  than  heSte. 

Exit  Admstus  leading  Algestk  viUo  ike  Pdau. 

Ckor.  Through  maiiv^a  shape,  and  many  a  change 
The  skyey  influences  range : 
The  gods  oft  bring  about  events, 
Our  strange  unlooked  for  accidents; 
And  what  we  think  shall  surely  be. 
We  look  for,  but  we  cannot  see. 
God  finds  an  unexpected  way. 
And  so  it  has  turned  out  to-day. 
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THE  CABDfBT  AMD  THE  OOUHTRr. 


Three  yean  ago  Lord  Brougham 
KDt  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  into  the 
world 'with  the  brand  of  "The  Inca- 
pabks*'  on  its  forehead.  AnKHig  all 
changes  of  principle  and  practice, 
they  have  been  tme  to  their  title. 
They  intended  nothing;  they  were 
capable  of  nothing;  and  they  have 
{Q&Ued  both  their  intention  and  their 
capacity.  The  country  has  gone  on 
w&hoot  them.  They  are  no  more 
fespoDsible  for  its  movements  than 
the  barnacles  on  the  dup^B  bottom  are 
i^CBpQosible  for  the  ship's  conrse.  The 
baaness  of  the  barnacles  is  to  ding 
where  they  have  been  once  stuck  on* 
^  their  instinct  is  to  repel  any  force 
Uiat  would  scrape  them  o£  The 
Cabinet  have  the  same  business,  and 
the  ame  instinct,  and  no  more.  They 
^^  perhaps,  like  the  barnacles, 
have,  some  sensed  of  inconvenience,  if 
the  Bfaq>  were  to  be  bulged  against  the 
'  wckg,  or  iHoken  up  by  utter  rotten- 
^ ;  but  like  them,  they  will  only 
[ouow  their  natural  impulM  in  cling- 
JQg  to  it,  while  there  is  a  plank  togc- 
^  and  m  snekinir  that  nlank  while 
theylire.  ^"~**^  *™*^ 

Tb^tius  is  whdly  a  new  condition 
«  a  Brhiah  Government  we  perfect^ 
*«awwledge;  that  the  individuals 
2JPo«nff  this  Government  are  ut- 
tedy  he^ieaB,  trifling  and  ri&uloiK, 
J^s^ppose  no  man  of  any  kind  of 
^wa^  in  the  country  doubts  in 
«»  "Mitest  degree;  and  that  this 
22  w  PwWic  mattere  has  been  suf. 
«»«  to  go  on  merely  through  the 


patience  of  the  public,  and  the  singu- 
lar  leniency  of  the  national  protectors 
in  Parliament,  we  take  it  for  granU 
ed,  is  wholly  undenialde  by  any  man 
who  knows  his  right  hand  from  his 
left.  Another  point  is  equaUy  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  Ca- 
binet is  not  more  frivolous  as  a  body, 
than  impotent  in  its  members.  The 
broadest  glance  cast  over  British  his- 
tory can  absolutely  find  nothing  so 
destitute  of  all  the  qualificatioos  for 
the  government  of  empire.  A  briU 
Bant  and  bold  ambition  has  sometimes 
dazzled  the  nation  into  the  endurance 
of  bad  men  and  bad  measures ;  sc^w* 
rior  eloquence  and  the  art  of  persuad- 
mg  great  assemblies  have  often  bo- 
wudered  the  nati<ni;  a  character  for 
honest  public  intentiozis,  [sanctioiied 
by  private  decency  of  life,  has  raised 
and  kept  many  a  man  of  mediocrity 
in  high  station ;  even  the  habit  ii 
being  known  as  the  client  of  a  pom> 
lar  and  generous  Une  of  politics  has 
had  its  efl^t  Thus  the  Walpdes, 
Chathams,  Foxes,  hazardous  as  they 
were,  and  even  the  liverpook,  sin^ 
and  stagnant  as  they  showed  th^ 
selves  m  the  midst  of  the  most  glow* 
ing  impulses  of  the  most  glowing 
times,  and  last  and  least,  the  slippeirw 
ness  of  Canning  were  more  than 
tolerated;  nay  m  some  instance^ 
exact  the  same  retrospective  homage 
from  the  national  memory,  with  which 
we  look  upon  the  swora  and  armov 
of  some  great  champion,  hung  above 
bos  tomb ;  or  fix  our  eyes  00  m  fiery 
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line  in  the  horizon,  which  tells  ns  that 
there  the  sun  has  set    But  the  Mel- 
bourne Cabinet  have  discovered   an- 
other source  of  distinction,  which  if 
tbw    may  desiro  to  rival,  none  can 
hope  to  exceed*    They  are  coniemptu 
hie.    Their  feebleness  is  so  complete- 
ly beyond  all  controversy,  that  they 
have  the  double  advanta]^  of  beinff 
supposed  incapable  of  mischief^  and 
of  excitinff   conuniseration,.  in  eveiy 
instance  uniere  they  are  attacked.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  against  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell !    Why,  every  sense  of  common 
humanity  enlists  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  little  victim  auerulously  writhing 
in  the  grasp  of  the  poweniil  Opposu 
tion  leader.    Lord  Melbourne  against 
Lord  Lyndhurst!      Was  there  ever 
such  pamful  inequality]    When  the 
great  Law  Lord  rises  to  inflict  the 
bsh  upon  his  nerveless  and  frighten- 
ed   opponent,   however  justice   may 
eommBind   severity,  every  feeling  of 
compKBssion  loogs  to  save  the  staged 
culprit    from     the    scourge    which, 
like  the   knout,  may  extmgnish  his 
public   existence  at   a   blow.      We 
have  of  course  no  wish  to  touch  upon 
the  mjTsteries  of  high  men  and  things. 
But  if  those'scenes  occurred  in  Chines 
caricature  might  amuse  itself  richly 
with  the  burfesque  of  tiie  Chief  Man- 
darin.      Not  the  possessicm  of  the 
«« blue  button,  and  the  peacock's  fea- 
ther,"—4iot  bowing   Mandarins,    and 
Tartars  kissmff  his  feet— not  even  the 
exclusive  ear  of  the  sitter  on  the  impe- 
rial cushion  could  save  him  frtun  oe- 
ing  consummately  laughed    at.     Of 
the  multitude  of  trifling,  unpurposed^ 
and  shallow  epeakcrs  who  figure  so 
disastrously  berare  the  people  of  En- 
^and,  the  Premier  with  all  his  accom- 
plishments   probably    ranks     am<»ig 
the  worst;  he  is  certainly  the  worst 
who  ever  attempted  the  part   of  a 
leader   of  the    Cabinet      Mer   his 
first  half-dozen  sentences,  he  becomes 
wholly  confused,  evidenUy  loses   aO 
sequence   of  thought,  blunders  from 
one  foD^  to  another,  and  after  a  help- 
less dischar;^  of  the  most  unhappy 
verbiage,    either   drq)s    into  silence, 
from  mere  powerlessness   of  saying 
any  thing,  or 'attempts  to  cover  his  re- 
treat Irf  fidling  into  a  ridiculous  pas- 
fiioD.    On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Lynd- 
faursfs  force  combined  with  his  cahn- 
nees,  his  fuH  and  palpable  kno^edge 
of  every  subject  on  which  he  treate, 
Ins  easy  mastery  of  laDgoBge,  and  that 


language  often  enriched  by  aTlrwinng 
of  classic  elegance,  render  him  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  living  speak- 
ers. But  he  can  cut  deep.  His  cas- 
tigation  of  O'Connell,  when  that  tru- 
culent bully  ventured  to  come  into 
the  House  of  Peers,  probably  with  the 
hope  of  overawing  him,  the  resiBtleB 
contempt  with  which  he  lashed  the 
fellow,  and  the  summaiy  justice  with 
which  he  actually  forced  him  to  take 
flight,  are  still  remembeied  by  tiie 
House  as  among  the  pabhc  services 
of  the  noble  Lora,  and  have  sunk  into 
the  memoiyof  O'Connell  as  amoog 
the  bitterest  debts  of  that  sweeping 
vengeance  which  cankers  his  heart 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  imbecili^ 
can  only  fret  and  foam.  But  it  is  when 
Lord  Brougham  makes  the  assaidt 
that  the  ccmdition  of  the  Premier  be> 
comes  utterly  pitiable.  Brou^gfaam 
pa}[s  no  attentioii  to  those  etiquettes 
which  restrain  execution  in  the  hands 
ef  Lord  Lyndhurst  His  style  is 
trenchant,  fierce,  and  desperate.  He 
darts  upcm  his  prey  like  a  vulture,  and 
is  not  content  with  striking  it  down ; 
he  tears  and  gnaws ;  he  turns  it  over 
in  every  direction,  uid  strikes  again 
wherever  a  vestige  of  life  or  vuhi^ra- 
bility  remains.  Even  the  noble  Lord's 
eccentricity  gives  him  adidooal  power 
in  this  species  of  conflict ;  like  the  bird 
of  the  churchyard,  he  fights  better  oo 
his  back  than  on  foot  or  wing,  and 
plies  the  beak  andtbefclaw  to  the 
last  with  remorseless  fiiry,  and  never 
finishes  while  there  is  a  wound  to  be 
given,  or  a  feather  to  be  torn  away. 

But  leaving  the  Cabinet  en  mmsn 
to  the  scorn  which  its  in4>otence  de- 
serves ;  if  wc  inquire  what  has  been 
done  by  its  individual  members,  we 
only  descend  from  its  general  useful- 
ness to  personal  inani^.  If  we  ask 
what  has  that  man  of  the  red  ribboo 
and  »•  an  the  fovea,"  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary done,  smce  his  unhappy  fix- 
ture on  the  public  purse,  we  can  find 
nothing  but  a  list  of  puhlic  feihires, 
resulting  from  a  poEcyin  direct  ceo- 
tradictioo  to  all  the  old  estabhdied 
maxims  of  England,  and  that  oootrt- 
diction  resulti^  from  the  new-&ng^ 
deference  €i  an  English  ministry  for 
the  power  of  the  rabble  leaders  at 
home.  We  thus  have  as  the  memtfra- 
bUia  of  the  noble  lord,  the  Uockade 
of  Holland ;  the  Anglo-Sp 
pe£tion;  the  Turkish  d 
thedreekinstahneiitB;  the 
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boimdaiy  negqfiatkm;  the  m  _ 
tioD  with  France  on  the  infamous 
flsizare  of  Algiers ;  the  negotiation 
with  Spain  and  Portugal  for  the  sup- 
preesicm  of  the  slave  trade.  If  all 
these  were  not  failures,  we  demand 
the  evidence  of  success  in  any  one  c^ 
them. 

Prom  the  Foreign  Secretary  we 
turn  to  the  Colonial  There  the  single 
word  **  Canada"  is  more  than  enough. 
The  infinite  dulness  that  could  not 
see  rebellion  preparing  year  after 
year;  the  infinite  tardmess  that  so 
ioog  pondared  about  sending  out  the 
force  which  was  so  imperiously  neces- 
caiy  ;  the  infinite  foolery  which  sufier- 
ed  such  a  personagfe  as  Lord  Durham 
to  ffo  out  as  "  the  peace-maker,**  at- 
tended with  such  guardians  of  public 
interests,  and  such  examples  of  person- 
al conduct,  as  the  Turtons,  Wakefields, 
and  Duncombes.  Such  are  a  few  fea- 
tares  of  the  Secretary's  achievements 
in  a  single  branch  of  his  office.  But 
we  leave  the  Moipheus  of  the  Cabinet 
to  bis  poppies. 

What  exhibition  has  the  Home  Se« 
cretaiy  made  of  his  fitness  for  power  ? 
Has  there  been  a  single  bill  of  the  ses- 
lion  which  has  not  been  either  given 
ever  to  the  Opposition  to  correct  into 
the  capabili^  of  public  use,  or  been 
trampled  under  foot  by  them  ?  Has  he 
hadaw31  of  his  own  for  an  hour  to- 
^ethert  Has  he  been  able  to  bring  a 
■ngle  measure  of  Government  into  ac- 
tion but  by  the  su^rance  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  is  he  not  at  this  moment  a 
piqipet,  pulled  ahanately  by  the  strings 
of  the  Irish  fiction  at  his  back,  and 
the  Opposition  in  his  front  1  As  for 
the  remainder  of  his  coadjutors  they 
are  fit  to  draw  on  the  Treasury  once  a 
qoarter,  and  that  is  the  sum  total  of  their 
camtcities. 

Bot  how  long  is  this  lystera  of  ne- 
gations to  go  on  !  How  long  can  Eng- 
land endure  to  see  eleven  five  thou- 
wnds  a-year  given  to  the  necessities 
of  eleven  lummaries  of  tliis  order  1 
Howlong  are  those  men  to  be  suffer- 
ed to  sow  the  seed  of  their  Whig-Ra- 
dicalism  in  every  spot  of  ofiice  at 
homo,  in  every  colony,  in  every  regi- 
ment, in  every  ship  ;  to  turn  all  pub- 
He  cmpl<mnent  into  a  Whig  retaining 
fee»and  msten upon  the  nation,  in  the 
wrm  of  well  paid  pauperism,  the  dregs 
«  worthless  partisa  nship  1  Will  Eu- 
rope  give  ub  time  for  the  quiet  pro- 
cess of  this  experiment  ?    Win  Ame- 


rica £pve  us  timel  Na  What  says 
Russia?  Follow  your  worthless  policy, 
for  it  is  my  profit ;  but  interfere  with 
my  projects  m  the  east  or  in  the  west, 
and  then  look  to  the  consequences  if 
you  dare.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that 
whfle  our  Ministry  arc  thus  doin^  no- 
thing at  home,  and  En^and  is  look- 
ing on  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  amazement,  Russia  is  arming  on 
every  frontier,  building  vast  fleets, 
and  in  the  midst  of  tlie  most  profound  ^ 
peace,  and  without  a  rival  to  fcar^  is 
calculating  on  the  conquest  of  coun- 
tries, of  which  fifty  years  ago  she  had 
scarcely  heard  the  namel  Is  it  not  ' 
notorious  that  France  is  openly  calcu- 
lating on  the  possession  of  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  Africa  before  our 
&ce,  a  possession  which  would  seal  up 
the  Meoiterranean  fit)m  us,  as  Russia 
has  sealed  up  the  Euxine?  Is  it  not 
notorious  that  America  is  making  an 
iniquitous  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
that  vast  territory  which,  lying  between 
New  Brunswick  and  the  St  Lawrence, 
seals  up  the  mouth  of  that  great  commu- 
nication between  our  Canadian  em|Mre 
and  the  ocean  ? 

But  all  this  is  done  because  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cabinet  is  employed  on 
Ireland.  So  say  the  defenders  of  the 
Premier  and  his  colleagues.  Ireland 
must  first  be  pacified ;  you  must  first 
let  OS  soothe  the  Agitator,  and  satis^ 
the  Irish  Papist,  and  then — The  Greek 
Calends  wiH  be  an  early  date  for  th^ 
arrival  of  that  dajr.  We  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  this  hope  of  settle- 
ment is  an  absurdity.  Or  that  if 
the  Cabinet  believe  that  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  peace  of  Ireland  will 
be  valid  with  Popery  for  a  moment  be- 
yond its  own  convenience  in  breaking 
through  that  arrangement,  we  must 
hold  the  Mmisterid  intellect  in  still 
more  condign  scorn. 

We  ask^  what  have  the  Ministry 
ever  been  able  to  fix,  or  the  nation  to 
gain,  in  tho  negotiations  with  the 
Agitator  and  his  tribe  1  To  talk  of 
the  utter  vilencss  of  Papist  politics  m 
wholly  superfluous.  But  while  he  re- 
mains the  acknowledged  regulator  of 
our  public  measures  the  master  of  our 
public  men,  the  lord  of  British  coun- 
cils those  things  invest  his  opinions 
with  an  importance  which  makes  their 
perfidy  an  object  of  public  peril. — 
It  win  be  found  that  in  all  the  great 
points  in  dispute  between  Irish  miction 
and  nationu  safety,   the  Papist  has 
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c<ntr%dicted  boneclf  in  the  raost  no- 
hetitatmg  maimer ;  that  the  moet  co- 
iemn  pl^e  of  to-day  has  not  pre- 
vcDted  the  moet  coatemptcopB  dnual 
t/>.morrow ;  that  to-day  on  hw  knees 
tweariDg  to .  ooe  q)fiuon  before  the 
!e^L>lature,  be  feels  himself  fiiUy  at 
Cbcity  to  harangue  a  mob  against  that 
opinion  within  the  next  t^'enty-four 
houTFy  and  that  for  the  pledge  and  for 
the  denial  he  has  bat  **  one  4uscoverable 
motive." 

We  shaD  give  only  a  fiew  examj^c^ 
but  they  are  whoDy  unanswerable. 
'  The  Agit^r  is  now  furious  agamst 
the  Irisb  Poor-La  w.  He  was  once  its 
equally  fiirious  advocate.  In  1831  he 
thus  addressed  Dr.  Doyle,  the  Popidi 
Bishop.  ^My  Lord,  you  have  con- 
vincea  me.  Your  pamphlet  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  a  legal  provisioD 
for  tlie  poor  oi  Ireland  has  comnletely 
convinced  me.  *  *  «  I  readily  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  done  more. 
You  have  alarmed  me,  lectin  the  indul- 
gence of  my  own  selfishness  as  a 
fiuulholder,  I  should  continue  the  oppo- 
nent of  him  who  would  feed  the  hungry 
and  enable  the  naked  to  clotms 
themselves."  The  approach  of  a 
Poor-Law  'subseouently  startled  the 
Irish  Papists,  ana  O'ConneU  backed 
out  for  two  yean.  Another  conveni- 
ent turn  comes;  his  Cabinet  thmk  pro- 
per to  throw  out  a  tub  to  the  whale,  and 
ne  shifts  about  again;  assembles  his 
Trades'  Union,  and  moves  **for  the 
a]^x>intment  of  a  committee  to  wait  cm 
Lm  Morpeth,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  Goverment  on  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Poor-Laws,  and  to  aid  in 
the  arrangement  of  that  question  in  a 
inanner  most  likely  to  avoid  all  mis- 
chief" &c^  &c. 

Against  the  provision  for  the  Ro^ 
mish  Clergy  IVIr.  O'Coimell  is  now  as 
furious  as  he  is  against  the  Poor  Law. 
In  1887,  at  the  meetuiff  of  his  Dublin 
iVssociation,  he  thus  oeclared  his  sic 
VolOi  sic  jubea.  ««I  speak  here  in  the 
presence  of  many  revered  Catholic 
Clergymen,,  and  I  think  I  only  speak 
their  sentiments  when  I  say  that  we 
u-ill  never  consent  to  the  pa3rment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  by  the 
State."  A  Popish  priest,  here  echoing 
tlie  cry,  and  declaring  that  he  and  his 
brethren  would  rather  beg  than  be 
pensioners  of  the  State^  Mr.  O'Connell 
proceeded  to  say,  "  that  he  felt  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Romish  Clergy."  and*  pointing  to   a 


^ondflh  Biefaop,  declared  tkat  •^im 
venerable  fiiend,  the  Bishop,  wodd 
rather  lay  down  ids  bead  on  tke  aaS- 
UM  than  consort  to  the  Catholic  Ckr. 
gyrec^vinga  salary  out  of  the  taxn 
of  the  country."  The  Bishop  nodded 
assent  Mr.  (yCooneil  proceeded, 
^the  whole  Catbohc  priesthood  are 
against  the  measure,  and  what  w 
more,  if  they  were  for  it,  dbe  Caiheiik 
body  icotUd  not  allow  diem  to  accept  tf." 
Cheers. 

Yet  what  was  this  man's  langosgv 
in  1825?— » Daniel  CKCoonel],  called 
in  and  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commooti — ^BAaicfa  1. 
» I  think  it  would  be  unwiss  in  Gorfein. 
ment,  if  emancipatioo  were  carried, 
and  until  it  was  carried  they  would 
not  accept  of  a  provision,  to  leave 
them  unprovided.  And  I  thiidL  it 
would  be  extremely  wrong  to  give 
them  any  pert  of  the  revenues  of  the 
l^esent  Church  Establishment,  and 
that  they  would  not  accept  it  Bat  I 
think  a  wise  Government  would  pre- 
serve the  fidelity  and  attachment  of  the 
Cathohc  Clergy  by  what  I  caB 
the  goiden  li7&,  the  pecuniary  pro^ 
visionJ'* 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Lofds, 
March  11,  in  answer  to  the  qnesdoD, 
<•  Wouki  the  Popish  Clergy  accept  of 
the  inx>visian?"  Mr.  Daniel  O'Coo- 
nell's  answer  was  disthictfy,  ^  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  would  ac- 
cept the  provision  as  accompanying 
emancipation.*' 

.  It  is  only  to  be  remarked  that  ]» 
pledges  were  given  before  emancipation 
and  that  the  denials  came  e^ier  itt 
But  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
the  [^easures  and  denials  oi  Popery. 
Promises  cost  it  nothing  to  make,  be- 
cause they  cost  it  nothing  to  bret^.^- 
All  is  for  "the  good  of  the  church,* 
and  the  more  solenm  the  pledge  the 
more  merit  in  the  infraction  ! 

But  the  grand  object  is  spoiL  The 
language  of  insulted  rights  and  injured 
sensibilities  is  merely  for  the  multi- 
tude, whose  ears  require  to  be  tickled 
by  metaphors.  The  tithes,  the  acres, 
the  easy  transmission  of  the  doical 
property  into  the  pockets  of  indigent 
patriotism,  are  the  true  prize,  the 
grievance  that  presses  into  th^  Hiber- 
nian reccollections,  the  fond  tribnis 
which  robbery  and  rebellion  in  aD 
lands  long  to  coUect,  in  honour  of 
liberty,  and  for  the  comfort  of  their 
own  empty  purses.    To  \  caU  of  this 
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ofder  what  highway  will  not  return  a 
con$[eniaI  echo  ?  What  hovel,  where 
vfflaifiy  festera  and  riots  throughout 
the  day,  to  horn  and  murder  through 
the  night,  will  refuse  the  soft  vibra- 
tioQt  What  most  brutish  and  crimi- 
nal portion  of  a  savage  populace  ¥rill  not 
?'ve  its  sacred  pledge,  knife  in  hand? 
he  system  is  now  m  the  act  of  being 
propagated  round  the  whole  wild  cir- 
cumierence  of  Ireland.  The  cli&  and 
caverns  of  Innishowen,  well  known  as 
the  most  lawless  district  of  the  country, 
the  virtuous  and  enlightened  district  of 
Innishowen,  notorious  for  the  haunt  of 
Binuggiers  and  the  raanu&ctory  of  con- 
traband whisky,  is  the  spot  from  which 
the  latest  martyr  has  raised  his  voice 
in  the  great  cause.  A  meeting  of  the 
whisky  distilling  rabble  was  held  in 
the  beginmng  of  the  month,  to  pro- 
claim "the  national  horror  of  the  new 
Tithe  BilL"  That  bill  is  now  a  law. 
But  the  enlightened  patriots  of  Innish- 
owen are  not  to  be  dictated  to  on  such 
rabjects,  and  they  have  been  too  lon^ 
accustomed  to  settling  the  law  in  theur 
own  way,  to  be  taught  it  now  by  the 
lendatore.  The  immediate  object  of 
rabble  svmpathy  was  an  individual  who, 
having  been  a  sddier,  and  from  a  sol- 
dier &ving  become  a  Popish  priest,  is 
now  defdrouB  of  figurmg  as  an  agitator. 
At  a  dinnw  held  after  the  meeting, 
this  man's  grievances  were  made  iSe 
theme,  in  a  health  <<to  the  sddier,  ihe 
patriot,  the  scholt^,  the  gentleman,  and 
now  the  TUke  Ftcfc'm,"  followed  by  the 
tiB)eofthe«<Min8trelBoy."  TheMin- 
>trd  Boy  acoordingly  rose,  overflowing 
with  sensibility,  indignant  for  his  injur- 
ed comitry,  proud  of  his  incarcerated 
8^  and  avowing  his  **  determination'' 
agaimt  tithes,  with  his  advice  to  the 
landlords  to  foUow  his  example.  AU 
nen  can  perfectly  comprehend  the  ad- 
▼uitage  of  keeping  numey  in  their 
po(d[ets,  which  they  have  promised  to 
pay  to  others,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  whole  body  of  the  PoiMsh 
peasantry  will  full;^  coincide  in  the 
conscientioas  propriety  of  refusing  to 
P&y  amr  body,  including  the  landbrds 
•B  weu  as  the  church. 

But  a  graver  example  remains ;  the 
golto  and  priest  may  be  left  to  the 
^onfosion  of^  ideas  generated  by  his 
dovUe  profession  vm  his  dinner,  but 
what  are  we  to  say  of  the  formal  and 
^]ohmtaiy  dedaraton  of  his  ecolesias- 
ticalniperiorl  This  person,  whom  the 
joomal  m  question  eaOs  the  Right 
ST* 


Reverend  Dr.  McLaughlin,  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  dtocess,  Done- 
gal, after  the  usual  tirade,<-«*<  congra- 
tulated the  meeting  on  uniting  to  pro- 
claim their  eternal  hatred  to  tuhes^  and 
their  fixed  determination  never  to  de- 
sist from  legal  and  constitutional  agi« 
tation,  until  in  name  and  substance 
they  have  done  away  with  that,  blood* 
stained  impost r  Cheers.  "He  rose," 
he  said,  "  for  the  purpose  of  prc^)osing 
as  a  toast  the  sentiment  given  by  that 
immortal  Prelate,  Dr.  Doyle,  now  no 
more.  "May  their  hatred  of  tithes  be 
as  ksting  as  their  love  of  justice.^" 

What  can  be  more  abominable  than 
all  this  1  The  whole  body  of  the  Ro. 
mish  clergy  have,  a  dozen  times  over, 
declared  m  the  most  solemn,  public, 
and  spontaneous  manner,  that  they  , 
woidd  conscientiously  obey  the  law  for 
the  protection'  of  the  Establishment ; 
theu*  bishops  especiallv  had  pled^ 
themselves  to  avoid  all  public  excite- 
ment on  the  subject ;  and  this  was  the 
bargain  made  at  the  time  of  the  eman- 
cipatiorK  The  oath  of  eveiy  papist 
in  Parliament,  whether  Peer  or  Com- 
moner, since  1829,  is, — *«  I  do  swear 
that  I  win  defend,  to  tiie  utmost  of  my 
power^  the  settlement  of  property  vrith- 
m  this  realm,  as  established  by  law ; 
and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow, 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to 
subvert  ihe  present  Church  EstabHsh^ 
meniy  as  settled  by  law  within  this 
reahn.  And  I  do  s^emnly  swear  that 
I  never  wUl  exercise  any  primlege  to 
which  I  am,  or  may  become  entitled,  to 
disturb  or  weaken  ihe  Prcieslant  rdigiont 
or  Protestant  Government  m  this 
kingdom, ;  and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declara- 
tion, and  every  part  thereof,  in  the 
]dain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words 
of  this  oath,  witlioiit  any  evasion,  equi- 
vocation,  or  mental  reservation  whiat- 
ever." 

Now  after  this  oath,  andthe  speeches 
of  such  men  as  we  have  just  given, 
what  can  be  done  with  tiie  Papist  ? 
Prelate,  priest,  and  laymen  have  bound 
themselves  by  the  oatii  of  their  parlia- 
mentary representatives;  for  it  was 
on  that  condition  only  that  emancipa- 
tion was  given.  No  remonstrance  was 
made'agunst  the  oath  on  the  Papist 
part  at  the  time,  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  chief  **  securitjr**  which  they  them- 
selves had  offered  some  years  before. 
IfthereiBBieaziiiigm  wdcdi^  the  P^- 
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piBts  are  bound,  both  in  and  oat  of 
PailiameDt,  never  to  disturb  or  weak- 
en, much  less  to  rob  the  Establish- 
ments The  refusal  to  pay  their  tithes 
ie  palpably  the  intent  to  destroy  the 
Church,  for  unless  its  ministers  can 
live  by  it,  the  Establishment  can  never 
tee  another  generation.  What  is  the 
necessary  conclusion,  but  that  such 
men  are  not  to  be  bound  by  oaths. 
And  what  is  the  next  conclusion,  but 
that  they  must  be  stripped  of  all  means 
of  doinfi^  pubhc  mischief  by  exclusion 
firom  all  public  power. 

On  those  pomts  all  disguise  is  at  an 
end.  In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ward's 
radical  motion  for  •*  appropriation, " 
July  2 ;  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  out,  and 
ffave  the  answer  which  we  have 
been  giving  for  him  since  the  irst 
million  of  the  subject  He  daringly 
declared  that  the  total  abotition  of 
tithes  in  Irekmd,  was  the  07i/y  measure 
which  Popery  would  accept ;  that  the 
^^aiqsrc^ination"  of  a  sm^dus  to  in- 
du^  an  acquiescence  in  the  payment 
of  tithe  was  a  price  which  the  Irish 
people  would  no  longer  sufier.  **  For 
nis  part  he  never  knew  Ireland  in  such 
danger.  If  something  were  not  done 
to  satkfy  the  peqde,  collision,  he  fear^ 
ei!  wcMild  take  jdace.    The    insur- 

nts  miffht  indeed  be  defeated,  but 
and  misery  would  follow  still'* 
He  iurther  declared  that  the  people 
were  now  meeting  in  tens  and  twenties 
of  thousands,  going  stnught  to  the 
point,  demandmg  the  entire  abolition 
of  tithes.  ^\  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion," said  the  Agitator,  ''that  I jnay 
cany  out  its  minciple  <tf  apfffc^iiation, 
not  partially,  hut  full^.  In  England 
and  in  Scotland  the  tithe  is  paid  to  the 
clergjy  by  the  people :  in  Ireland  by  a 
gmaS  part  of  the  people.  The  Catholics 
outnumber  the  protestants  by  more  than 
five  millions  and  a  half." 

And  this  is  the  man  who  solemnly 
•wore  at  the  table  of  Parliament  that  he 
would  not  in  any  way  whatever  mjure 
or  disturb  the  Estabhshed  Chmt^ 
Yet  here  we  have  him  the  unblushing 
advocate  of  its  utter  robbeiy,  and  by 
consequence,  of  its  inevitable  ruin. 
And  those  Roman  Catholics  who  meet 
to  threaten  England  by  the  sugoestioa 
of  their  &ctious  priesto  and  c^ber  vil- 
lains, are  the  men  who  have  pledged 
themselves  a  hundred  times  to  abe&in 
religioualy  from  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  Protestant  ChurcL  As  to  their 
.eeling  the  tithe    agnevmce,  this  m 


but  another  of  the  lies  that  &ctioii  and 
Popery  perpetually  spread.  Is  it  not 
known  to  every  Papist  in  Ireland  tbat 
&e  is  not  the  payer  of  the  tithe  1  Is  it 
not  notorious,  that  even  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centiBj, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land were  Protestant  [voperty;  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
Roman  CathG^ic  in  possession  of  land, 
almost  the  whole  gentry  of  Ireland 
bemg  Protestants,  while  the  peasantry 
almie  were  Papist  ?  Who  of  them  vir- 
taally  pays  the  tithe?  not  the  F^nst 
peasant  who  has  no  land,  but  the  Pro- 
testant gentleman  who  has.  If  since 
the  last  twenty  years,  Roman  Catholics 
have  begun  to  purchase  land,  ther  haT« 
puschased  it  hable  to  tithe,  ana  have 
ffot  it  so  much  the  cheaper  for  the  lia- 
bility. The  Papist  peasant  rents  his 
acres  so  much  the  chew^  fcr  the 
tithe.  He  perfectly  wdl  Knows  that 
he  has  to  pay  it  when  he  takes  those 
acres,  and  he  is  even  so  &r  from  fed- 
ing  any  reluctance  to  taking  them  thus, 
on  the  score  of  his  religion,  that  be 
notoriously  prefers  them  to  land  tithe- 
free,  and  tms  from  the  equally  notor- 
ious &ct,  that  while  he  must  pay  the 
landk>rd  more  for  the  latter,  and  the 
landlord  will  make  him  pay  to  the  last 
shillinff,  he  can  in  most  instances  ha- 
rass the  clergyman  <xt  excite  fais  oooi- 
passion  mto  remitting  a  large  part  of 
nis  just  demand.  Yet  we  hear  con- 
tinually the  same  fraudulent  ftJlaey 
repeated,  that  the  Papet  is  the  payer 
of  what  not  one  Papist  in  ten  thoownd 
ever  has  paid,  and  ^  that  his  cansdeooe 
is  hurt  by  supporting  a  Church  wfai^ 
ho  does  not  support"  When  do  we 
find  him  shrinking  with  a  li^eosi 
sensibility  frt>m  the  taking  ^  titbe 
lands  1  Never ;  he  actually  takes  them 
in  preference  to  all  others.  And  doi 
gross  &lsehood  and  virulent  fc^  are 
poured  into  the  national  ear,  n^iit  by 
night,  and  it  is  upon  the  testimoniet 
of  men  capable  of  using  statemoitB  at 
once  BO  mischievous  SdA  so  shaOow, 
that  the  nation  is  called  on  to  aboliBh 
Protestantism  in  Ireland. 

We  next  have  Mr  Shiel  proclaim- 
ing the  ><p^  of  Ireland."  How  long 
is  it  since  this  man  and  his  abetlon 
proclaimed  its  tranquillity?  ^hoA 
Mulgrave  had  conciliated,  suioothed 
down  and  softened  eveiy  tU^g." 
Never  had  the  wheds  of  the  state  joa- 
chine  run  on  such  level  ground  befae. 
The  magnananoiM  meioy  of  the  nohb 
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Loid,  guided  by  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  the  general «« pacificator/'  had  gone 
forth,  establishing  a  new  era  in  the 
land. 

**  Major  aoBouIonun  yolvitor  ordo." 

The  hille  and  valleys  of  Irish  turbulence 
had  been  taught  to  smile,  the  voice  of 
discord  had  subsided  ^  into  a  whisper, 
and  all  was  the  promise  of  one  great 
political  jubilee ;  and  upon  the  strength 
of  those  tidings,  Lord  Mulgrave  comes 
over,  and  is  made  a  Msmniis!  Mr. 
O'Conndl  takes  the  draft  of  the 
Queen's  speech  from  the  hand  of  his 
Cabmet  of  menials,  and  endorses  it 
with  M  tranquillity,"  and  the  whole 
tnhoi  in  the  new  livery  of  Iqyahy, 
bring  the  offering  of  *•  a  people's 
heart "  to  the  coronation  ! 

And  what  now  is  declared  to  be  the 
truth?  Why,  that  every  syllable  of 
this  paradisaic  description  was  &lse— 
that  while  they  pronounced  Ireland  to 
be  calmness  itself  it  was  boiling  with 
rage— that  when  the  word  <«tran<p]il- 
litjr"  was  wiitten,  it  oiu^ht  tofhave  been 
written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood — 
and  that  instead  of  the  subsidence  of 
the  troubled  waters  in  that  soil  of  insur- 
rection, a  catastrophe  more  sweepmg 
than  any  of  its  old  inflictioos  was 
honying  on  by  the  hour ; — ^that  not 
mereh  the  horizon  was  clouded,  or 
the  tide  swollen,  but  that  the  fountains 
of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  and 
the  laj^  on  the  point  of  bdng  sub- 
neiged.  Let  us  hear  Mr.  Shiel,  one 
of  ttose  orators  at  whose  lips  the  silver 
trampet  was  once  most  silvery.  ^I 
think,"  he  exclaims,  ««that  you  are 
now  q)eaking  of  Ireland  as  in  a  state 
of  p^:fect  tranquillity.  You  should 
remember  that  far  the  last  six  years,. 
Ireland  has  been  agitated."  Loud 
irooieal  cheers  from  the  Oppositioo. 
....  "  Ireland  is  in  a  stale  cf 
aetreme  confusion  !  And,  if  the  R^t 
Honourable  Baronet,  Peel,  in  1§B5 
admitted  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
eoUect  the  arrears  of  tithe,  and  ofl^red 
a  million  of  En^ish  mcmey  to  pay  the 
arrears,  has  the  evil  since  sunk  into 
•och  insignificant  dimensions  ?  No. 
I  call  on  you  to  legislate  with  a  view 
to  the  actual  state  of  the  country. 
You  have  said  you  are  giving  a  great 
bonus  to  the  landlords.  I  contend  that 
you  are  charging  them  sevens-five 
per  cent,  for  not  one  fraction  vm^Ky 
be  able  to  recover  from  their  tenanta 
in  vanouB  parts  of  Ireland."    . 


And  this  rabble  disdain  of  the  *m»* 
latnre,  this  insult  to  the  law,  and  tnis 
rebeUious  determination  to  pay  neither 
derig^man  nor  landlord,  is  the  work  gf 
conoliation  on  the  holy  five  miUioos 
and  a  half  oi  the  sons  of  Papistry! 
And  these  are  the  men  whose  repre^ 
sentatives  we  are  to  receive  as  our 
law-makers— whose  [dedffes  we  are  to 
admit  whenever  it  suits  Sieir  purposes 
to  give  them— and  whose  promises  we 
are  to  see  broken  on  the  most  essential 
points  of  national  existence — and  have 
no  other  remedy  than  in  shrugeing  up 
our  shouklen,  and  begging  of  uiem  to 
make  more. 

And  is  England  come  to  this!  Proodt 
powerful,  honest  England ! 

But  the  mal^nity  of  the  faction  is 
not  left  to  surmises.  In  the  late  meet- 
ing at  the  Roval  Exchange  in  Dublin, 
Bu.  O'Gonnell  pronounced  that  Lord 
Howiek,  <<  whose  name,  he  further 
declared,  ought  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  ffold,  had  declared  the  most  liberal 
and  comprehensive  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church."  He  fiirther 
prmiounced  that  '^the  Tithe  Bill  had 
passed  vnth  no  good  feature  but  the 
twenty-five  per  cent — a  mere  bite  out 
Gi  Uie  cherry,  and  the  buying  off  of  the 
arrears.  The  bill  was  most  unsatis- 
factory,  and  he  took  it  as  a  mere 
instalment  He  then  came  to  lan- 
guage which  we  are  persuaded  that  no 
man  but  Mr.  O'Connell  would  use,  or 
could  use  with  impunity : — 

••  The  minority  m  the  Commons  was 
too  large  against  us,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  was  too  litsAoiiest  to  afilird  us  any 
hope  of  justice.  The  course  against 
Ireland  was  decided  at  Apsle^f  Hocee, 
with  the  odious  Duke  of  WdHngton  in 
the  chair-'-^hat  man  without  a  single 
virtue — that  most  ludicrous  of  man* 
kind:' 

Having  thus  bemired  the  man  who 
made  such  sacrifices  to  bring  him  and 
his  fellows  into  Parliament ;  that  fatal 
concession,  without  which  we  should 
have  seen  those  abominable  ruffians 
either  sunk  into  the  obscuritjr  suited  to 
their  talents,  or  sufi^ring  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes;  this  man 
pours  out  his  whole  gall  in  an  iq)peal 
to  the  rabble : — 

"There  is  now,"  says  he,  « na 
chance  of  meliorati(m  for  Ireland. 
The  Ministry  are  unable  to  obtain  re- 
form; and  the  Tories  are  determined 
to  go  backwards,  and  tdkefrom  the  Irish 
mSch  tf  what  they  possessed^    Under 
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Mcfa  oarcumitaiicaB,  <o  idiom  dbouli 
^.amealf  What  could  the  Throne, 
the  lifimisti7»  and  the  Lord-Iieuteiiant 
dotori^theml  No!  tbe^hadno 
extrinsic  aid.  Tluy  $kouid  nbf  on 
ihemselvet!'*  Coochidiiig  with  the  old 
watchword:— 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 
Who  would  be  free,  themeelves  muH 
Hrike  tk$  blow!*' 

It  happeiifly  by  a  corioiis  cdbcideiice* 
that  we  are  funushed  with  a  mimiiig 
commentary  oo  the  Affitator's  s^le,  by 
a  brother  agitator.  On  the  pnndple 
of  the  cdd  ptoverbt  Mr.  Roebuck  is 
piedsely  the  man  «*to  catch"  Mi^ 
O'ConneD.  We  thus  leaye  the  hired 
agent  of  the  lAberalt  of  Canada  to 
translate  for  the  British  public  the 
true  meaning  of  the  hired  aoent  of  the 
LndipiestB.  Mr.  0*Coanel^  especially 
sensitive  to  the  charge  of  poltrooneiyt 
Inving  attismpted  in  one  of  his  speeches 
to  throw  the  fidhnre  of  the  Canadian 
rebels  on  their  OT^>arking  in  open  hoe- 
t^es,  the  little  Canadian  Agent  thus 
tears  the  disguise  off  the  Man  of  the 
Rei^  uPapineau  and  the  rest  were 
guilty  of  hiding  seditious  meetings, 
and  forming  mihtary  companies,  spite 
ef  the  executive.''  So  says  the  in- 
stxument  of  Father  M'Hale.  ^Now, 
pray,"  repties  Ro^uck,  *«wfao  set 
tfarafi  the  examine  of  holding  meetings 
in  spite  of  the  executive  t  *  Ah,  bul,' 
yon  answer,  *I  never  called  together 
military  companies  !-*  This^  sir,  allow 
me  to  say,  is  nuserable  dculkmg. 
Have  not  the  meetings  held  by  you 
been  deemed  sb  dangerous  that  they 
were  put  down  by  act  of  Parliament? 
Why  were  they  dangerous  ?  Do  j[ou 
suppose  that  it  was  the  meie  Irish 
riiet(»ic  that  overflowed  at  these  meet- 
iags  that  created  alarm?  You  and 
your  brother  oratorB  miffht  have  ha- 
rangued till  doomsday,  had  you  not 
got  together  muttitndes,  and  excited 
passions  that  pcvtended  actual  out- 
break—^re6e2ium,  or,  if  it  {dease  you 
more,  reookttion  !  Have  I  not  hM^ 
you,  times  be^rond  number,  say,  *  We 
ave  seven  millions?'  Have  I  not 
heard  significant  allumons  made  to 
those  Scottish  broadswords  « which 
WGO  a  national  church  for  Scotland  ? ' 
Did  all  those  sayings  mean  nothing 
tat  peace?  Was  there  no  threat 
Imidng  beneath?    Did  not  every  man 


who  heard  you  know  that  you  threau 
ened  violence?  A^^ain,  your  ready 
answer  i^-^  Ay,  but  1  never  was  gnoSty 
of  it?'  But  if  actual  outbreak  be  a 
crime  the  threat  is  a  crime  also ;  and 
although  you  may  fortunately  have 
ehided  the  fulfilment  of  your  threat  you 
are  no  less  a  criminaL*' 

Mr.  Roebuck  then  quotes  mie  of  the 
debates  on  the  Coercion  BilL  Tbs 
cry  of  'Order,  coder,'  having'  risen 
on  some  outrageous  expressioDs  from 
O'Conn^  he  exclaims,  *We  are 
seven  milhoos,'  dec,  «are  we  tame- 
ly to  submit?  No,  sn*.  We  will  not 
submit— we  will  resist  tiiis  atipcioQs, 
this  Algerine  enactment.  CrioB  of 
Older,  <fder.  Sir,  I  am  not  out  of 
Older.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  my 
country— -of  Ireland,  upon  which  you 
have  trampled  for  seven  centuries,  W 
upon  which  you  diall  trample  no 
longer.'  Here  a  member  rose  to  or- 
der r  *  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
fiff  Dublin  is  threatenmg  the  Hoose, 
and  is,  I  submit,  out  of  order,  and 
violating  the  rules  of  this  Hovse.* 
Mr.  O'ConneD,  with  a  sudden  lower- 
ing of  his  v<nce  and  aflfectod  bmnihty 
ci  manner,  ^threats  I  hate  used 
none,  I  should  never  dream  of  mnig 
threats  to  EnslishmeQ.'  Roars  S 
laufflrter  from  fdl  parts  of  the  Hooaer 
and  cries  of  oh  !  oo !  ^IsnotthiBa 
&ithfiil  picture  of  what  has  often  oc« 
curred  m  the  House  of  Conunooe,  to 
say  nothing  of  ^onr  Iridi  effiisiona  ?" 

The  condusion  of  the  letter  eettiss 
the  question  at  once  of  the  Irish  An- 
tator  and  the  Ekiglish  Cabinet.  «•  in 
1883  your  language  to  the  Canadians 
would  have  been  di^rent  At  that 
period  you  did  not  rule  over  Irdand ; 
an  obsequious  Cabinet  did  not  grai^ 
your  personal  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
pour  country  and  ours^  «  »  ♦  » 
But  now  lames  are  changed.  Ireland^ 
indeed,  has  not  betta*  laws  now  than 
then;  but  Mr.  O'Conneli  and  Mr 
O'CmmeO's  fiiends  are  fovored  by 
die  existing  Ministry.  The  burning 
patriots  have  tasted  d  the  ffood  things 
which  patronage  ofi^rs,  and  the  fever 
of  their  indignation  has  coded.  Their 
country  still  sulKra,  but  iheu  are  pros- 
perous gentlemen.  Endand  com- 
dains.  but  Mr.  O'Conneli  and  his 
mendBBJce  contfortMe.  ♦  »  ♦  * 
In  short,  the  price  of  your  support  has 
been  discovered;  it  is  being  duly  paid 
by  die  Govwnmieot,  and  you  are  aaSj 
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earning  your  very  honourable  Minister 
rial  wages.  I  am*  eir,  your  obedioit 
senrant, 

*«  J.  A.  Roebuck. 
"August  4." 

If  we  wanted  fuller  evidence  of  the 
Macy  of  the  Mukrave  tranqmUizere, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  irresistible 
(acta  Thus  we  have  Lord  Broughaniy 
in  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Poor-Law 
BQl,  July  9,  stating,  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  believe  those  protesta- 
tiaas.  «<He  had  been  led  to  believe," 
«id  be,  **that  there  never  had  been 
a  condition  of  the  countiy  so  complete, 
PTOBperity  so  unbroken— such  undis- 
turbed peacefiihiess  as  reigned  over 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  under  the  Go- 
vemment  of  my  noble  friend,  Mid- 
({fave.  But  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  receive  such  letters  as  those 
wkich  he  would  read  to^their  Lcxdships, 
ud  which  came  from  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Government  In  ooe  of 
these  the  writer  said, « I  am  quite  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted  with  the  state 
<rf  the  people  of  Ireland.  ,  I  am  asto- 
Duhed  at  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  amon^  them  during  the  few 
fSMB  that  I  have  been  absent;  for 
WW  the  whole  country  is  disturbed  by 
d^Q^us  and  desperate  assassins, 
against  whose  outrages  the  law  is 
^jpletely  powerless.*  Hear,  hear. 
What  hope,  then,  had  the  Government 
«  pa<%ing  them  by  a  Poor-Law 
Biut  Why,  if  they  gave  them  in 
J^dition  a  Murdc^  BtZZ,  and  another 
w  Ae  total  aboluion  oftWiej  it  would 
Mt  have  the  smallest  e^ct  upon  tiiem. 
I  have  had  also  another  letter,"  said 
Lord  Brougham,  **  in  which  it  is  stat- 
ed, •You  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
desperate  state  of  this  countiy.  The 
act  is,  that  no  man's  life  is  worth  an 
wWs  purchase,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
»  established  which  every  one  feels, 
w»d  b  alarmed  at*  And  yet  if  re- 
''^aids  of  L.1000  were  offered,"  ob- 
served  his  Lordship,  '♦they  would  be 
<rf  no  avafljfor  the  parties  were  afraid 
to  prosecute.  Within  the  last  ten 
days,  contrary  to  the  general  testi- 
'^y  presented  to  their  Lordships 
ahoot  the  tranquillity 'of  Ireland,  Mr. 
2*J^oonell,  who  had  extraordinary  in- 
fluence in  that  country,  and  who  wouJd 
pot  admit  the  &ct— wIk)  would  not  feel 
mdined,  from  his  political  and  personal 
•eelings,  to  expr^  it;  were  it  not 
^^nmg  from  hmi  by  tratlM  too  pal- 


naUe  not  to  be  general^  admitted— 
Mr.  O'Coonell  declared  Ireland  to  be 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
neariy  bordering  on  insurrection.  He 
said  that  Ireland  was  in  a  most  danger. 
otts  state,  and  that  he  was  not  sure  ral 
that  the  holding  up  of  a  finger  wcnild 
cause  a  revolt,  in  which  1(^000  men 
would  join.  We  believe  that  the 
10,000  was  a  mere  mistake  oi  the  re- 
porter;  for  ten  times  the  number 
woukl  be  the  more  probable  amount, 
and  it  will  be  ten  tunes  that  too  if  we 
leave  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  Popish 
&ction  for  a  twelvemonth  longer." 
So  much  for  his  Lordship's  facts.  But 
we  must  beg  leave  to  decline  adopting 
his  remedy.  What  is  that  reme^  i 
Havinff  gained  nothm^  but  disturb- 
ance py  concession,  let  us  ffo  on 
conceding.  Having  only  inflamed 
the  insolence  of  fection  by  submitting 
to  its  demands,  we  must  now  try  to 
subdue  it  by  submittmg  still  more  ab- 
jectly to  stin  nKMpe  exorbitant  de- 
mands. Having  given  Popery  the 
power  of  attackmff  the  Church,  let  or 
lower  its  hostility  by  giving  it  the  pow- 
er of  trampling  on  that  Cnurch.  But 
this  eccentric  peacemaker  pushes  his 
discovery  still  further,  and  exhibits 
his  grand  politico-theoloffico-statistico 
panacea,  in  the  shape  ol— whati  A 
salary,  from  the  public  purse,  foe  the 
Romish  priesthooa.  ^Let  your  Lord- 
ships," said  the  noble  and  learned 
Lrad,  '•pKass  the  Tithe  Bill,  the  Irish 
Corporation  Bill  But  there  is  one 
thinff  more,  without  which  all  will  be 
finiUess.  There  must  be  a  provisioci 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I 
would  say  to  them,  •  One  priest  riiall 
have  L.100  a  year,  another  L.150,  a 
bishop  L.900,  an  archbishop  L450^ 
or  some  such  amounts!  I  wonkl 
say,  here  is  the  money.  Will  you 
take  it  ?  You  have  opposed  this  pro- 
vision, you  have  not  forfeited  your 
consistency,  you  still  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  your  flocks,  but  here  is  the 
money,  a  grant  from  Parliament,  and 
sJ^er  tins,  though  not  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  predictions,  he  felt  satis- 
fied^at  sJl  the  priesthood  would  im- 
mediately come  into  terms."  We 
are  rather  less  than  his  lordship  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  predictums^ 
but  we  are  pevfectiy  safe  in  predicting 
to  him  that  his  panacea  would  be  re- 
ceived b/  the  whole  Peckish  ^clergy  as 
a  direct  msult ;  that  it  would  be  twown 
in  the  noUe  legislator's  teeth  without 
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Majj  and  that  lie  would  have  reaaoa  miB  frivolities  that  make  iq>  the  ceie- 
lo  rejoice  that  the  Pope  waa  not  pa*  moiualB  of  the  reKgioD  and  tbe  n- 
ramount,  nor  the  priest  the  minister  venue  of  the  priestbood.  Yet  tini 
of  the  8caffi)ld.  He  himself  seems  to  man  is  to  be  content  to  five  up  his 
have  some  ^lalms  as  to  the  reception  L.dOO  a-year  paid  duly  am  tnilyv  and 
oftheofl^.  ••  Such  a  step,"  says  he,  take  in  its  place  L.100  a-year  bom 
**  might  at  first  be  disagreeable  to  the  the  Treasurv,  liable  to  an  act  of  P^r. 
priests ;  they  mifffat  be  annoyed  at  it ;  liamant,  liable  to  the  floctiiatiiaiB  ff 
agitate,  address  ueir  ktdshqps,  by  peti-  party,  and  after  all,  tuminff  him  nto 
tian,  deprecate  any  provisioQ  fitxn  the  a  penskxner  on  his  good  behaviov ! 
Oovemment,  and  declare  that  they  What  are  oar  comic  wiitera  dome! 
iradd  not  receive  a  penny ;  bctt  he  1^7  complain  o(  the  dearth  of  eob- 
irould  not  mdnd  that"  jeets.  But  what  more  capital  made- 
Happy  as  this  conception  of  their  lial  could  they  ask,  than  Lofd  Mat- 
aincentf  is,  his  lordship  would  find  peth  fomff  to  Dr.lTHale,  with  thosr 
hunself  totally  mistaken  m  the  results,  prdimmanes  of  peace  in  his  hazid ! 
That  neither  he  nor  any  man  of  com-  ^I  know  that  you  are  an  agitator  bf 
moB  experience  codd  rely  on  the  trade,  that  your  power  is  in  agitaliai, 
,BMBt  solemn  protestations  of  the  that  your  ytosped  of  more  power  is 
Bapists  ^is  perfectly  aUowed.  That  in  more  agitation ;  yet  I  come  to  pre> 
every  preacaer  and  teacher  among  pose  that  you  slttU  five  up  year 
theinseives  would  feel  the  dae  ^ppre-  trade  f  ana  weD  mignt  tbe  tiakr 
ciation  of  their  character  in  the  care-  archbishop  stare  at  c»ch  a  reqoert, 
leas  contempt  v^hich  his  lordsbip's  and  from  such  a  quarter.  But  the 
words  convey  is  equally  plain;  but  Irish  Secr^aiy  has  still  to  state  faig 
tlMt  any  ccnceiveable  concession  coidd  terms.  **l  know  my  dear  arcb- 
mit^te  the  native  venom  of  Popery  bishop,  that  the  sacrifice  of  power  is 
agamst  Protestantism  is  only  to  be  painful  to  any  man,  and  yoa  knour 
regarded  as  one  of  those  fencies  which  that  your  Church  looks  iqion  popular 
have  so  loDff  marked  Lord  Brougham  combustion  as  her  sure  path  to  smie- 
as  one  of  &  most  fencifiil  p»Kfaft«fcw  macy.  But  I  am  commiesiooed  to 
under  the  moon.  SiqijMsing  for  the  compensate  you  for  any  injuries  to 
moment  that  it  were  justifiable  in  a  your  anriiitkii.  I  shall  plead  to  vow 
Protestant  natkm  to  contribute  to  the  avarice.  You  now  receive  noai 
Siroport  of  a  religion  which  it  distiaet.  L.1000  to  L.1500  a  year.  I  faife 
fy  believes  to  be  a  gross  error,  that  it  authority  to  o^r  you  m  liea  of  that 
were  meritorious  in  a  nation  believing  smi  an  order  on  the  Treasury  fat 
the  Scrqitu^es  as  the  sole  law  of  exactly  L450  per  annum.''  Whetiier 
Chiistiamtar  to  assist  the  progress  of  the  soi  disant  Archbishop  wodd  tn 
a  ereed  vmich  absohitely  shuts  iq>  the  on  his  heel,  or  use  that  bed  in  a  dtf- 
Scriptures  from  the  people;  what  ferent  application  to  the  proposer; 
man  but  a  visionary  codd  persuade  whether  he  would  laugh  in  his  offi- 
himself  that  the  Pqnsh  priest  would  dal  &ce,  or  anathematiae  him  with 
be  content  with  an  6Sx  whose  de-^  bell  book  and  candle,  more  soJtto; 
dared  ol^ect   vras  to   take   pqiular'  whether   he  would  recommend  the 

rsr  out  <tf  his  hands,  and  to  do  thui  shrinking  Secretary  to  a  strait-waiit- 
gtmff  him  but  a  fraction  o!  his  coat  and  the  care  of  Dr.  Hadao, 
present  mcome.  The  artifice  vnth  or  plunge  him  into  that  pingatcfia) 
which  Pooery  manages  all  her  con-  flame  where  sinners  bleach  like  linen ; 
cems  renoers  it  difficult  to  know  her  nothioff  can  be  more  certain  than  thit 
finance.  But  it  seems  certain  tiiat  hotd  Morpeth  would  meet  with  a  re- 
very  few,  if  any  of  her  parish  priest-  ception  quite  sufficient  ,  to  disquali^ 
hood  have  less  than  L300  a-year,  him  from  ever  performing  tbe  part  d 
and  very  many  much  more ;  and  th^  peacemaker  agauL 
paid,  not  in  the  bitter  fraudulent  Sudi  is  the  state  of  the  flmpire, 
and  evasive  style  of  the  tythe,  but  abortive,  feeble,  and  perplexed.  Sucfc 
solidly,  promp^  and  to  tee  utter-  is  the  result  of  twdve  months  of 
most  ferthing ;  for  wo  be  to  tbe  man  anxious  deliberation,  and  such  is  tk 
who  hesitates  about  paying  his  Rever-  conchict  of  tl^  most  worthleaB  Cabinet 
••ce  for  each  and  aiqr  c?  the  nome-  in  the  annals  of  En^^and. 
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I  BJLVB  no  great  faith,  generally 
speaking,  in  what  is  called  «<a  broken 
heart."  In  this  instance  I  am  almost 
as  confirmed  a  sceptic  as  Sam  Slick, 
thatflhrewdest  of  Yanked  clock-makers. 
'<  What  sir,"  methinks  I  hear  some 
men  sentimentalist  exclaim,  ^  do  yoa 
then  attach  no  credit  to  the  histories 
of  Sq)pho  and  Phaon,  Hero  and  Lean- 
der,  and  a  hundred  others  that  I  could 
mentioo,  who  died,  beyond  aU  possu 
bility  of  caidl,  of  brdsen  hearts?" 
UnquestioDably  not;  I  behove  indeed 
that  soch  people  lived,  and  that  in  pro- 
cess of  tone  they  were  gathered  to 
their  kindred  earth,  but  I  deny  that 
they  died,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  Esthetic  malady  attributed  to 
them.  Far.  who  are  our  authorities  on 
this  point  ?  the  poets — a  set  of  fellows 
whose  indifference  to  &ctB  is  notorious, 
and  who  tell  such  preposterous  lies, 
and  with  such  a  grave  &ce  too,  that 
there  is  actually  no  believing  a  sin^e 
word  they  say !  The  case  ai  Sap^o 
who,  these  inventive  gentry  assure  us, 
floog  herself  from  <•  I^ucaaia's  steep," 
in  consequence  of  having  been  deserted 
by  PhacHU  at  a  time  when  she  bade 
&ir  to  iiKarease  the  parish  burdens,  I 
take  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this : — ^Being  of  an  imaginative  temper* 
ament,  as  youm^  women  are  apt  to  be 
at  her  age,  she  was  one  mie  day 
watching,  from  the  rock  in  question, 
the  rich  glc»y  of  a  Greoian  sunset, 
when  in  the  ardour  of  her  enthusiasm, 
leaning  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  rcMdy  waves  that  broke  with  a  dull 
heavy  crash  upon  the  shingles,  she  lost 
her  balance,  and  threw  an  undignified 
summerset  from  the  tCHpof  the  preci- 
pice to  the  bottom.  There  was  no 
sentiment  in  the  matter ;  it  was  purely 
an  accident— an  affiur,  not  of  a  broken 
heart,  but  of  a  broken  neck.  The 
case  of  Hero  I  conceive  to  be  just  as 
dear  as  that  of  Sappha  She  »kept 
company,"  it  is  well  known,  with 
Leander,  but  her  &ther  who  was  a 
resectable  man,  and  in  a  large  way 
of  Dusmess,  disapproved  of  the  match, 
for  the  fellow  aid  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  as  a  son-in-law— no  money 
in  the  funds— no  landed  estates^-no 
investments  m  houses  ;-^iothing^  in 
short,  but  a  passable  lace  and  intretpid 
impodeoce.     StiD,     notwithetaadiog 


these  objections.  Hero  stuck  to  her 
••  sweetheart,"  and  persisted  in  having 
stolen  intmriews  with  him;  whefe^ 
upon  her  venerable  parent,  like  a  sen* 
sible  man  as  he  was,  threatened  to  kek 
her  up  in  the  feoal-hde ;  and  it  was  in 
running  away  from  him  just  as  he  was 
about  to  put  his  threat  into  execution, 
that  the  agitated  young  woman,  who 
had  rushed  oat  upon  tte  leads  of  tiie 
house,  like  Rebecca  when  she  fle# 
from  the  Knight  Templar-Honade  one 
step  too  many;  pitched  head  mti 
heels  into  the  Hdlespont,  and  met  thai 
death  which  has  mmiortalized  b» 
memoiy.  These  I  eontend  are  the 
true  vernoDs  of  the  stories  of  Sapnhe 
and  Hero,  whkh  are  now  for  the  nrsl 
time  striped  oi  the  sentimental  em- 
belhshmems  that  the  poets  have  flung 
round  them,  and  viewed  by  the  sober 
day-light  of  common  sense. 

But  dismissing  the  ancients,  take  a 
modem  instance  or  two  of  a  *«  broken 
heart,"  as  they  pass  current  in  the 
social  ciides,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
made  of  them.  What  more  oommoa 
in  the  boudoir  or  the  drawing-room, 
than  such  conversation  as  tinsi — ^'^Do 
you  know  Miss  SinM?"  ••Yes." 
^  Ah,  poor  thing,  she  is  greatly  to  be 
pitied.  She  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Captain  Dobbs  of  the  EnnSs- 
kiUen  Dragoons,  but  before  the  lawyeM 
had  finished  drawing  up  the  settle- 
ments, dd  Sims  to^  umbraee  at 
something  or  other;  the  match  was 
declared  off;  the  Captain  wns  com- 
pelled to  set  out  on  pressing  busmeas 
to  Bodogne,  and  poor,  dear  Ethe- 
linda  has  ever  since  been  dying  of  a 
brdien  heart"  <•  Bless  me!  you  don't 
saysol  how  shocking!"  ^Pact,  I 
had  a  note  from  the  sweet  girl  but 
yesterday,  wherein  she  soleimily  as- 
sures me,  in  a  postcrmt,  that  she  slnU 
never  survive  the  shock  her  sensftiUty, 
— for  die  was  aU  soid,  you  know— hto 
sustained  ^  and  that,  tlKMig^  her  Pitp^ 
by  ws^  of  converting  her  mehmohoiy, 
has  offered  to  take  her  to  Epsom,  yet 
that  she  has  not  the  heart  to  go  there." 
"What,  not  ffo  to  Epsom  on  the 
l)erby  dayl  Well,  1  never !— Ah, 
poor  thing,  her  heart  isindeed  broken !" 
And  yet  this  foikm  damsd  thus  said 
to  be  dyinjg  of  the  most  interestmg  of 
ail  iHflladioO)  *b4  CfeatiDg  si 
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qnenoe  a  flensatioii  whenever  her 
name  is  mentioned,  ^plucks  up  spirit 
enough,  afewweeksafterwaidsitonm 
offwith  her  Other's  footman — a  smart 
joang  fellow,  with  a  |[lib  tongue, 
round,  laughing  &ce,  unimpeachable 
calves,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  m 
white  cott(m  stockings,  and  sta»iing 
six  feet  in  his  shoes ! 

Here  is  another  illftstratioD  of  a 
**  broken  heart"  A  petty  romantic 
heiress,  who  has  only  just  finished  her 
education  at  one  of  the  most  feshionable 
polishing  academies  at  Cheltenham  or 
Biiffhtoo,  &]ls  distractedly  in  love 
with  a  briefless  but  seductive  voung 
barrister  whom  she  first  met  at  church, 
and  afterwards  danced  with  at  an 
Anize  ball  Well,  the  affiiir  «(pro^ 
grosses ;"  but  just  as  it  is  about  to  be 
wound  up  by  an  elopemeaU  it  comes 
to  the  eari  of  the  henwie's  parents, 
who^  hard-hearted  wretches  tluit  they 
are !  instantlv  whisk  her  off  to  some 
distant  semi-baibarous  watering-place, 
on  the  Cornish  or  South  Devcm  coast, 
cruel  catastrc^he!  The  aggrieved 
fur  one  forthwith  betakes  herself  to 
hersolitaiy  chamber;  sighs  and  sobs 
*«from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  downof  the  same ;"  reads  touch- 
mg  poems  and  still  more  touching 
novels,  and  writes  to  all  her  acquain- 
tances, who  devoutly  believing  every 
word  she  says  take  care  to  cnculate 
the  afflicting  intellk^ence  that  she  is 
dyin^  by  inches  of  a  broken  heart! 
MaiE  now  the  sequel  of  this  sad  stcny ! 
Years  elapse,  and  one  day  a  stout, 
middle-affed  gentleman  with  a  bald 
head,  and  about  as  much  sentiment  in 
his  fece  as  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  meets 
at  a  dinner-party  a  buxom,  red  nosed, 
corpulent  dame,  the  happy  mother  of 
six  bouncing  children,  the  two  last 
twins.  Observe  with  what  cool  indif- 
ference they  address  each  other — how 
comfortable  they  lock — how  tho- 
roughly they  enjoy  themselves!  There 
is  no  nonsense— no  ddicate  hesitation ; 
their  a[yetitos  the  lady,  you  per- 
ceive,  has  been  helped  twice  to  turkey, 
and  a  plateful  each  time ;  and  as  for 
the  gentleman,  he  i^es  his  knife  and 
fork  with  'a  steady  determination  of 
purpose  that  mi^t  excite  the  envy  of 
an  alderman.  And  who  is  tiiis  hale, 
jolly  couple,  who,  if  you  were  to  sing 
them  a  love-song,  would  M  fest 
asleep  under  jour  very  nose,  and  only 
wake  up  in  tune  to  take  yon  m  for  a 
snugrubber  atwfaittt  Can  you  askt 


They  are  the  voy  same  who,  twas^ 
years  before,  were  universally  believed 
to  be  dying  of  broken  hearts,  becanse 
thev  were  prevented  from  doping 
with  each  other !  Gentle  reader,  wben- 
ever  you  hear  touching  stories  of  tfas 
sort,  and  I  know  of  none  that  are  so 
cosmion,  always  bear  in  mind  Saa 
Slick's  saying,  «•  the  only  brdcen  heart 
I  ever  heard  tell  o^  was  that  of  a  Nev 
York  ticket-porter,  who  broke  it  in 
straining  at  a  twelve  stone  weight !" 
Yet  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  has 
pretty,  specious  sound,  this 


M  Inoken  hwt ;"  and  thou^  a  mere 
cant  phrase,  is— thanks  to  the  ««peB. 
sive  public !"— a  capital  catchpeauqr* 
It  brmgs  grist  to  the  anmuU  mSs; 
enables  the  small  poet  to  browse  m 
something  more  substantial  than  P^- 
nassian  herbage;  foams  the  stodc  in 
trade  of  half  our  feshionable  novciiBtB, 
whose  slim  and  susceptible  heraines 
usually  die  of  blighted  love  some- 
where about  the  teolh  line  of  the  three 
hundredth  pAge  of  the  third  vdlume; 
brings  sunshine  to  the  heart  of  Bent- 
ley  ;  li^ts  up  the  comitenance  of  Col- 
bum  with  smiles ;  and  bids  Saundea 
and  Otley  wo  upon  their  way  rejoic- 
ing. Indle^  were  it  not  for  this  po- 
pcuar  and  profitable  malady,  one  wi 
of  our  West^end  publishers  would,  I 
do  verily  believe,  be  figuring  in  the 
unimaginative  records  of  the  iDsolv«t 
Debtora*  Court;  or  living,  separated 
from  their  anguished  wives,  wiUiin  the 
walls  of  a  wotk-house,  a^reeabty  to 
the  regulati(X)s  laid  down  m  the  new 
Po(»r  Law  Bill! 

Is  this  then  all  that  is  to  be  said  of 
a  brdcen  heart?  Is  there  really  bo 
such  thing  in  nature?  Not  so;  nrf 
scepticism  does  not  carry  me  ths 
length,  for  there  are  exeeptioos  to 
every  rule;  but  I  do  seriously  con- 
tend that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the 
thing  is  pure  fudge.  But  the  tesi^ 
case  is  a  s^ous — ^nay,  an  awful — mat- 
ter, as  the  paintmg  now  having 
above  my  heaa  in  the  Picture  Ga&y, 
where  I  write  this,  assures  me  in  tiie 
most  unequivocal  terms.  Yes,  tins 
was  no  mere  creation  of  the  artiaf  i 
fuacy.  It  was  truthr-^tem  tmtlH-* 
that  lent  its  terrible  emphasis  toUi 
pencil  The  picture  in  question  was 
a  full-length  portrait  of  a  young  hif 
who  was  represented  crosBmir  a  eooi- 
mon,  appai^tly  towaidsTtunvfte. 
gate,  wnich  stood  a  little  to  the  i^ 
ofher,   A  more  toQchiii^  kMk  of  gmf 
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—of  that  deeiH  stiD»  fixed  grief  which 
eats  its  reeistleBS  way  to  the  iieait,  and 
■peaks  of  hope  for  ever  gone,  1  never 
flaw  than  was  depicted  in  every  linea- 
aent  of  the  &hr  Stranraer's  &ce.  She 
was  yooq^  but  the  spirit  €i  youth  was 
extmct.  The  features  were  perfect  in 
sj^mmetiy,  but  undying  sturow  had 
mailed  their  beau^.  SeacB  was  really 
and  truly  a  brcdLen  heart— one  of 
tiiose  rare  but  impresshre  eases  which 
migfat  touch  the  most  callous,  and  coq^ 
viDce  the  most  sceptical  natures.  And 
wlio  was  the  painter  of  this  striking 
portrait,  which  I  felt  persuaded  was 
drawn  from  the  life  1  At  first  I  ima- 
gined it  was  Salter,  whose  noUe  pic- 
tnre  c€  Gemge  IIL  and  the  Dyiiw 
Gqwy*  exhibited  in  the  Natknal  Ga£ 
leiy  lasl  year^  was  so  pure  and  pro- 
fomd  in  its  pathos ;  but  when  I  came 


to*  look  more  olosely  at  the  portrait,  1 
perceived  that  it  was  of  too  odd  a  date, 
having  been  executed  probably  a  dozen 
years,  though  some  of  the  cdouring, 
espeeiaJly  the  flesh  tints,  was  as  fi'esb 
as  if  it  had  been  laid  on  but  the  other 
day. 

Having  plenty  of  leisure  time  on  my 
hands— more  indeed  than  was  desir- 
able—1  determined  to  illustrate  this 
aflbctinff  picture  while  yet  my  mind 
viras  fuU  of  the  subject ;  and  accord- 
ingly, from  the  hints  with  which  it 
fivmshed  me,  I  composed  the  followinj^ 
tale,  the  groondwo^  of  which  is 
founded  on  an  mcident  that  took 
place  in  a  small  provincial  town  some- 
where about  the  commencement  of  ibe 
present  coitory,  and  has  been  alluded 
to  by  Dr.  Uwins  in  his  treatise  on 
•<  Disorders  of  the  Brain." 


'  HB  WILL  COME  T0>M0BR0W|!' 

Chjiftks  I. 


Tbo  Common  of  Cairicksawthy, 
which  ibima  a  portion  ci  that  district 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Vale  of 
Towy,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
flpots  in  SoBth  Wales.  The  clear, 
nigling  stream  of  tiie  Sawthy,  spanned 
Sy  a  wooden  bridge  of  the  smiplest 
coostnietioD,  flows  throv^h  its  centre ; 
ceUages  of  a  comdy  and  cheerful 
asfect,  with  their  small  strips  of 
gsrdeA-mnmd  frdl  of  flowers,  are 
seattered  about  its  borders;  flocks  of 
sheep  are  constantly  pasturing  on  its 
thick,  dastio  carpet  of  green  sward; 
aad  a  ridge  of  bree^  dc^ms,  redolent 
of  thyme  and  other  wild  shrubs,— and 
Inyood  ndnch  rise  the  frowning  peaks 
of  the  Bbck  Mountains,  imparting 
spirit  and  dignity  to  a  landscape  that 
odierwise  nug^  seem  too  tame— en- 
doee  it  on  ^  sides  but  one,  where 
xme  the  hkh-road  past  Llangadock, 
homely  viHage,  ooosisting  of  one 
*'  J  street,  which  stands  at  the 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

Ltbeoommon.  Cm  a  serene  spring 
day,  nothmg  can  be  more 
_  than  this  scene.  The  sun 
vividfy  out  tiie  emerald  green 
oi  Ae  taef,  ^ivnjn  so  refreshmg  an 
dti^ct  to  the  eye ;  inmarts  added  neat- 
sees  and  beairty  to  the  cottages ;  and 
l^girfrtna  up  with  smifes  tiie  stem,  rug- 
ged features  of  Uymi^y-van  and  his 

'    neigfaboonk     life  too  06 


every  where  in  briskest  activity  about 
yon.  You  hear  the  Sawthy  chattering 
and  laughmg  akKig  its  pebbly  channel ; 
the  trout  or  the  sewen  leaping  up  frmn 
its  deep,  quiet  pods,  betwieen  the 
ffravelly  shallows ;  the  bee  booming 
heavily  past  you,  as  it  starts  from  the 
bosom  of  the  wild  flowers  that  enflame 
the  common ;  and  the  thrush,  the 
chaffinch,  and  the  linnet  dm^ping  mer- 
rily  among  the  shady  copses  that  creep 
half-way  up  the  downs. 

It  was  on  the  noon  of  a  day  Idee  that 
I  have  just  alluded  to,  that  two  younr 
people,  a  male  and  a  female,  walked 
slowly  across  this  delightful  common 
towards  the  high-road,  whk^  the  Car- 
marthen stage^x)ach  passed  on  its  way 
to  Gloucester,  and  theaice  to  the  metro- 
polis. They  were  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  a  serious— not  to  say, 
a  sad— expression  viras  visible  on  the 
countenance  of  tiie  lady,  w1k%  when 
she  reached  that  part  of  Carrkksawthy 
which  leads  durect  into  the  road,  paused 
an  instant,  and  jmssing  her  companion's 
arm,  addiessed  him  as  feDows : — «And 
win  you  then  promise  to  be  hack  in  a 
fortiu^t,  Chariesr 
«*  Can  you  doobt  it.  Fumy  T* 
««NOk  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it;  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is — a  g^oom  comes 
over  me  when  I  think  of  tibe  time  that 
must  elapse  before  we  shall  meet  again. 
YcviintMnudetof  the  busHe  and  gaiety 
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of  London,  will  not  feel  the  hours  paas 
€0  wearily,  as  we  shall  here  in  this  quiet 
ueighborhood." 

«^  The  gaieties  of  London  ?  say  ra- 
ther, tJie  solitudes,  Fanny.  What 
Irieads  have  I  there  1  At  whose  house 
shall  I  he  made  welcome  1  Where  10 
the  society  that  shall  recompense  me 
for  that  which  I  leave  behind  me? 
BeHeve  me,  dear  giri,  a  great  City, 
however  full  of  bustle  and  animation  it 
may  be,  holds  ouc  few  attractions  to 
one  who  like  me  must  pace  its  streets 
alou^,  sit  in  his  inn  alone,  and  from 
morning  till  ni£;ht  hold  communion  only 
with  his  own  thoughts." 

^^  Are  those  tonights  of  so  ven 
gdoomy  a  character,  then?"  inquired 
Die  lady,  with  a  &int  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

«« Not  so,  Fanny ;  you  mistake  me 
altogetlier.  How  can  I  be  otherwise 
than  cheerful  when  thinking  of  you  1 
I  merely  meant  to  sa;^,  that  to  one 
who  has  not  a  single  hiend  there,  nor 
even  so  much  as  an  acquamtance 
with  whom  he  can  converse,  London 
is  not  the  place  yoa  conceive  it  to  be  ; 
se  cheer  up,  it  is  but  a  short  time  I 
shall  be  absent ;  and  then  we  shall  be 
united,  no  more  to  part  What,  I 
have  won  a  smile  from  you  at  last ! 
Ah,  love,  if  you  did  but  know  how 
much  a  smile  becomes  you,  you  would 
never"— 

**  You  will  v^to  to  us  the  instant  you 
reach  town,  Charies?" 

"  Of  course ;  it  will  be  my  chief-* 
indeed  my  only — pleasmre." 

"Pray  Heaven  this  business  may  not 
detain  you  longer  than  the  time  you 
mention." 

«4  Never  fear  it,  dearest  Twelve  or 
fourteen  days  hence,  we  will  be  affain 
•trollipg  together  over  Carricksawtny," 
said  the  young  man,  glancing  back 
at  the  common  which  they  had  just 
left  behind  them  ;  **  you  know  the 
hour  the  coach  passes  the  turnpike  ; 
well,  meet  me  tli^  this  day  fortnight, 
as  you  used  to  do  when  I  came  home 
from  schod  at  Bristol,  and  trust  me 
I  will  not  disafifxnnt  you.  See,  Fanny," 
contmued  the  speaker,  drawing  a  htde 
locket  from  his  breast,  «•  here  is  a 
lock  of  your  hair,  which  fiH*  the 
last  year  I  have  constantly  worn 
next  my  heart  This  is  the  attrac- 
tion which  will  hurry  me  back  to  the 
ootta^  Were  even  its  proudest 
mansions  thrown  open  (^  me»  and 
all  its  gaieties  withm  my  leacb,  LoO* 


don  would  never  be  aUe  to  dbeit  or 
diminish  the  influence  of  this  preciaBi 
t^ligman.  I  faave  but  to  cast  mj 
eyes  on  it,  and  &ncy  will  instantly 
bear  me  back  to  the  home  where 
we  have  passed  so  many  hapfiy  bom 
together." 

The  earnestness  and  cordiaHtf  witk 
which  her  companion  spoke,  gnaAj 
comforted  Fanny,  and  they  moved  m 
towards  the  turnpike,  where  the  iM 
gate-keeper  was  standing,  kiokiw 
anxiety  along  the  road,  with  his  haM 
held  up  before  his  eyes  to  shaie  thai 
frun  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

The  instant  they  came  up,  he  saii 
«•  you  arc  only  juit  in  tkoe,  maslBr 
Charles ;  the  coach  will  be  here  in  a 
minute  or  so ;  indeed  it  sfaoidd  haw 
been  here  befiote  now,"  be  added, 
glancing  at  the  turnpike  chicks «« but  I 
suppose  it  stopped  to  take  up  a  ptssen- 
ger  at  Uangadock." 

M  p^o  doubt— no  doubt,"  observed 
Charles;  «» Fanny,  love,  what  nSa  yoa? 
Why,  your  arm  trembles  within  nme 
like  an  aspen  leaf !" 

«'  I  cannot  help  itr-4ideed  I  cannot 
— ^I  know  it  is  weak  and  childidi  to 
give  way  to  such  thoughts,  but  I  faave 
a  presentiment  that  this  partii^*— 

«  Will  be  for  just  two  we^s,  ant 
not  an  hour  longer, "  iiHeirqpted 
Charles*  with  a  gay  air ;  •*  pertiaps  fir 
even  a  less  time ;  for  the  instant  I 
have  disposed  of  the  houses,  I  stei 
return  ;  so  take  care,  Fanny,  that  I 
do  not  surprise  you  one  day  whea 
you  are  reading  a  chapter  of  her 
favourite,  oM-ftshioned,  Sir  Chaiio 
Grandison  to  your  aunt,  or  singing  tfaat 
ballad  which  you  know  my  &tiier  km 
fondoL" 

•«  Oh,  Chalks,  how  can  yoo  tafc  is 
this  hgfat  way  at  such  a  moment  1  I 
could  not 

<«No,  because  you  are  a  foolish  httk 
girJ,  whfl — as  my  grave  hthet  is  ooi- 
stantly  teUing  yoo--anow  year  imagi- 
nation to  run  riot  Fanny,  dearast 
dismiai,  I  mtreat  you,  for  both  ev 
sakes,  these  gfoomy  fbreindingB,  and 
matead  of  anticipatmg  sorrow,  kok 
forward  with  hope.  Do  not  ait  in  te 
riiade,  but  come  abroad  into  theaaa- 
shine.  Ab  3roa  knre  me,  and  woaU 
have  me  be  hapny  daring  my  absenoe, 
let  me  know  and  fed  that  I  l^ve  afigbt 
heart  behind  me." 

Just  as  the  young  man  fliiiahnd 
speaking,  his  servant  appeared,  bod- 
ing benetlh  the  weight  of  a  ; 
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leaB,  which  he  deponted  ontside  the 
gate,  at  the  same  time  bringing  inte). 
fap^ence  that  the  coach  had  cleared  the 
village,  and  wouldj  beup immediately. 
No  eoooer  had  he  announced  these 
tidiDgs,  than  the  vehicle  came  in  sight, 
uid  a  few  minutes  after  drew  up  at 
tiiegate. 

•♦Now,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  jump- 
mg  down  from  his  box,  «<  quick's  the 
word,  if  you  please  ;  Vm  behind  time 
already.  Here,  David,"  addressing 
the  gate-keeper,  ^  bear  a  hand  with 
tbo  gentleman's  portmanteau." 

While  the  luggage  was  being  stowed 
sway  on  the  roof  of  the  coach,  Charles 
stood  aloof  with  Fanny,  who  making 
an  effiut  to  conceal  her  emotioD,  ob- 
served, in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  ^  by 
this  time  to-morrow^  Charles,  you  will 
be  &r  away  from  us." 

♦♦Yes,  love,  but  my  thoughts  will 
be  with  you  still.  In  the  morning  I 
siiall  say  to  myself— now  she  is  gomg 
cat  with  my  father  for  a  ramble  across 
the  common,  or  through  the  village; 
at  noon —  she  has  just  seated  herself  at 
the  window  with  a  volume  of  our 
fevonrite  Thomscm  in  her  hands;  in 
the  evezung^ — she  is  now  at  tea  with 
her  aunt,  listening  with  a  sweet  smile 
of  resignation — Fanny,  dear,  you 
know  how  often  you  have  made  me 
langfa  with  that  arch  smOe  of  yours ! — 
to  some  portentous  anecdote  about  the 
ftflhions  of  the  last"— *- 

Their  conversation  was  here  broken 
in  upon  by  the  coachman's  nithy  re- 
qaesA  that  the  gentleman  would  *«  look 
efaarp;"  whereupon  Charles,  tearing 
himself  fhnn  Fanny's  side,  said,  **good 
bye,  God  bless  you,  love ;  be  sure  you 
meet  me  here  this  day  fortnight,  and 
depend  on  bearing  from  me  the  instant 
1  reach  London ;"  and  with  these 
wads  he  s|nimg  mto  the  coach,  which 
in  an  instant  bore  him  from  her  si^ht. 

Fanny  Davis,  at  this  period,  had 
joat  comf)leted  her  eij^hteenth  year. 
Bfae  was  the  only  child  of  an  English 
officer  of  dragoons',  who,  after  a  long 
term  of  mihtary  service  had  retired 
on  half-pay  into  the  cheap  seclusion  of 
Bos^  Wale?,  accompamcd  by  his 
newly  wedded  wife,  who  died  while 
Fanny  was  an  infant — a  loss  which 
her  husband  took  grievously  to  heart, 
aoid  which,  preying  on  a  constitution 
abeady  enfeebled  by  severe  wounds, 
broiigfat  hhn  to  the  grave  within  two 
years  from  the  lime  when  he  had  be- 
come a  widower.    Fortunately  how- 


evei;  for  the  poor  orphan  thus  cloubly 
bereaved,  she  found  an  affectionate  and 
exemplaiy  guaidiau  in  her  father's 
maiden  sister  who,  on  hearing  of  her 
brother's  loss  and  consequent  melan- 
choly, came  to  take  up  her  abode  per- 
manently with  him.  With  this  lady, 
who  was  every  way  qualified  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  her  niece, 
Fanny's  days  glided  away  peacefully 
and  happily  m  the  retirement  of  a 
neat  but  humble  cottage  wliicli  her 
fiEither  had  purchased  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carricksawthy  common. 
At  no  great  distance  from  them 
dwelt  the  clergyman  of  ^the  parish,  a 
simple  kindly-natured  man  of  recluse 
and  studious  hadits.  In  this  gentle- 
man's society,  the  Davises  spent  a 
jrreat  portion  of  theu-  time.  His  scm 
m  particular,  a  fine  spirited  youth, 
about  three  years  older  than  Fanny, 
was  her  constant  companion.  Toge- 
ther they  might  be  seen  racing  like 
wild  colts  alK)ut  the  common,  laiigh- 
ingiand  shouting  in  all  the  irrepressible 
fflee  of  childh<x)d ;  or  climbing  with 
fearless  foot  the  steep  acclivities  of  the 
Black  Mountains;  or  gathering  the^ 
harebells,  and  wild  strawberry  plants 
that  grew  thickly  among  the  hedges  of 
Leven-^muth ;  and  in  the  evenm^, 
Mr.  Gn^ths,  who  usually  fmifehed  his 
day  at  the  cottage,  would  play  the 
part  of  schoolmaster,  and  seating  the 
young  couple,  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
give  them  lessons  suited  to  their  age ; 
read  them  passages  from  works  calcu- 
lated to  excite  their  delight  and  won- 
der ;  and  instill  int »  them  those  great 
principles  of  reli  jion  and  morality, 
without  which  tbj^re  can  be  no  sure 

guarantee  for  success  or  happiness  in 
fe. 

So  passed  the  time  until  Charles 
Griffyths  had  attained  liis  thirteenth, 
and  Fanny  her  tenth  year,  when  an 
uncle  of  the  former,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Bristol,  and  had  neither 'wife 
nor  children  of  his  own,  wrote  to  his 
brother  to  request  that  his  son  might 
be  sent  to  him,  when  he  would  place 
him  at  school,  and  probably  provide 
for  his  future  fortunes.  At  first  tliC 
simple-minded  clergjrman  decided  on 
refusing  this  liberal  ofier,  not  lilcjng 
the  idea  of  separation  from  a  child 
who  formed  his  chief  source  of  haj>pi-' 
ness ;  but  when  he  came  to  weigh 
the 'matter  carefully  in  his  mind,  he 
resolved  to  sacjrifice  his  own  penonal 
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iedioflpi  to  his  boy's  mtewttB  tnd  coo* 
•ented  to  hit  departure. 

It  wa^  a  mel&ncholjr  dar  for  the 
OaviBee,  when  Charles  called  at  the 
cottage  to  bid  adieu  to  his  pJaymate 
Fannj.  She  bung  roond  his  neck, 
and  mtpeated  with  tears  that  he  would 
take  her  with  him ;  and  even  her  aunt 
•bared  some  portion  of  her  distress,  so 
completely  had  the  youth's  frank, 
oheerfi]],  and  intelligent  nature  won 
upon  her  feelinffs.  He  himself  was 
not  less  affected  than  his  ^little  sis- 
ter,"  as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  caJlinff 
her;  but  wh^  on  reaching  Bristol 
he  was  received  with  a  heiu^  wel- 
come by  his  relations,  who  took  a 
liking  to  him  at  once,  he  soon  forgot 
his  fi;rie(  and  became  reconciled  to 
hischangeof  Hfe.  As  it  was  arrange 
ed  that  he  diould  ^nd  his  school 
vacations  alternately  with  his  uncle 
and  his  &ther,  he  saw  Faimyonce 
a-year,  and  durmg  his  absence,  kept 
up  a  regular  monthly  correspondence 
with  her.  Thus  four  years  rolled 
away,  when  it  became  expedient  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  for 
him.  His  uncle,  struck  with  the  lad's 
quickness  and  sagacity,  so  unusual 
with  those  whose  boyhood  has  been 
passed  in  comparative  solitude,  thought 
of  commerce  f  but  befdxe  he  ccrald 
come  to  any  decisive  arran^rements, 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  his  fitther, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
induced  Charies  to  return  home,  where 
he  finally  took  up  his  re^ence,  pay- 
ing, however,  occasional  visits  to 
Brtst(^,  till  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
who  died  when  the  young  man  had 
just  entered  on  his  twenty-first  year, 
leaving  him  a  small  amount  of  fimded 
property,  together  with  one  or  two 
cottages  which  he  possessed  in  the 
neuruiourhood  of  London. 

from  this  period  the  union  of 
Charles  and  F^iy  was  the  talk  of 
all  the  gossips  in  the  paHsh,  who 
agreed  in  declarrog  that  they  were 
formed    for   each  S(h&,  and  that  a 


,  or  better  bebacvoA 
yoimg  coiqile  never  giaced  the  vife 
(tf  T^wy.  Mrs.  Davis^-for  the  good 
lady  bad. years  since  dropped  the 
comfortless  «« Miss"— was  preoiseiy 
(tf  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Sbe 
was  anxious  to  see  her  dazikig  nisoe 
comfortably  settled  before  she  beatM 
quitted  Hfo ;  and  as  Fanny  wofokl  j»- 
herit  what  Kttle  property  she  had  is 
leave,  and  dreams  of  woiidSy  ag- 
grandisemoit  never  troubled  tks 
minds  of  that  contented  fitmilj  circls» 
she  felt  persuaded  that  the  prospeds 
of  the  young  folk  were  quite  as  sumif 
as  they  ouffht  to  be. 


after  many  long  and  soleom 
tions  with  Mrs.  Gri^tfas*  the  mar- 
riage was  resolved  on;  but  prevkoi 
to  its  taking  place,  Clmrlee,  who  had 
hitherto  received  the  rents  of  his  cot- 
tages  very  irregulaily,  and  for  tkt 
last  two  vears,  none  at  all — his  tensoli 
being  of  a  sad,  mknttofy  dispoeitiiMi, 
and  much  ad<^cted  to  moonlight  fit- 
ting as  Ins  London  aflent  took  cue 
to  mform  him  punctuaUy  twice  a-year 
— Charles  resolved  to  kx)k  into  mtt- 
ters^  himself  and  to  come  to  saai» 
final  settlement,  -so  that  he  miglit  en- 
ter iqxMi  his  new  state  of  life  witfaoit 
any  pecuniary  annosrances  to  motest 
him.  Besides,  he  luid  prqfected  with 
Fanny  a  variety  of  pleasant  adiemeiL 
For  mstance,the  co&age  garden  wai 
to  be  enlarged ;  additions  were  to  bs 
made  to  their  hittle  library ;  thai  tbsj 
were  to  make  a  trip  to  Clifton,  aai 
possibl^r  even  visit  Snowdon  and  ili 
romantic  neighbourhood;  and  tfasM 
agreeable  projects  could  oidybecar- 
r^  into  execution  by  the  sale  of  lk» 
cottages,  from  which  Charles  expect- 
ed to  derive  a  sum  suflScient  foral 
his  purposes.  He  accordingly  decid- 
ed on  a  visit  to  the  metrc^idis,  aid 
it  was  arranged  that  the  maniage 
should  be  solemnized  immediately  2^ 
ter  his  return,  which  be  ' 
should  be  in  a  fortnight 


Chapter  n. 

As  Fanny  returned  home,  it  was  sions,  and  cheer  her  spirits  by  the  le- 

with  the  slow  step  of  one  whose  mind  flection  that  Charles  would  be  back 

is  oppressed  by  doubts  and  fears.    A  in  a  few  days.    There  are  tnnea^  aa 

presentiment  of  she  knew  not  what  all  must  have  felt,  when  vague  pie- 

hung  like  a  heavy  wei^t  upon  her  sentiments  of  impending  iU  fill  like  a 

heart    In  vam  she  tried  to  persuade  blight  iqion  the  mind,  and  despite  the 

herself  of  the  folly  of  her  apprehen-  efibrU  of  reasoo,  deprive  it  for  ths 
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— ciian  of  ail  eoeigy*  So  much  faftd 
be  been  with  her  ot  late,  so  coDgenial 
were  their  tastes  and  pmBuits,  and  so 
ahwhite  was  her  draendence  <»i  him« 
that  when  on  reaching  the  cottage 
■be  found  Charles  no  longer  thf>re,  a 
bgfat  seemed  vanished  from  her  path, 
and  her  once  happy  home,  forlorn 
tsA  darkened,  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a 
bouse  of  mourning.  Hers  was  in 
imcX  just  the  sort  of  nature  to  enter- 
tain a  pure,  fervent,  afid  engrossing 
passion  like  this.  She  was  a  creature 
of  quick  and  ardent  impulses ;  simple 
■ad  affectionate ;  of  a  high-toned  or- 
dar  of  imagination — ^too  often,  alas ! 
bBmanity^s  worst  foe;  with  all  the 
freshness  of  yooth  in  her  heart,  as  its 
Uoom  was  on  her  cheek  ;  and  with  a 
ceatain  innate  refinement  of  look  and 
maimer  which  hx  more  than  OHnpen- 
■ated  for  the  absence  ef  that  artincial 
polish  induced  by  an  acquaintance 
unth  what  is  called  *«good  society." 
Tboogfa  uneducated  in  the  ftudnonable 
sense  of  the  term,  yet  she  had  read 
and  thoo^  much~-had  a  poet's  eye 
6r  the  ever-vaiying  ai!^)ect8  of  na- 
tne— the  stem,  emphatic  frown  of 
winter,  the  smmy  smile  of  spring,  the 
gnve,  serene  majesty  of  autumn — 
and  was  &miliar  with  the  works  of 
of  our   best  writers;  for   Mr 

to  whom*  she  was  as  dear 
^she  were  his  own  child,  had  been 

in  his  efiirtB  to  draw  forth 
all  the  powers  of  her  mind.  For  such 
a  being  to  love — and  love  with  her 
wbole  soul  as  thoofffa  it  were  the  ele- 
imnX  from  whk^  ber  Jife  derived  its 
vwitoe,  and  without  which  the  green 
sCnflc  of  her  youth  must  decay — ^was 
as  natural  as  for  birds  to  sing,  and 
A)(wersto*«fiIl  thelap<^May.''  The 
caflbet  that  enshrined  this  &ir  treasure 
was  every  way  worthy  of  it.  Her 
^gnre  was  buoyant,  sylph^ke,  and 
giaceful  in  every  movement;  her 
csmtrnince,  with  the  soft  blue  eye 
and  exquisitely  formed  mouth,  full  of 
eiprcssicm;  and  she  had  that  sweet, 
low  voice,  ««an  excellent  thing  in 
woman,"  which  wins  its  way  to  the 
beart,  like  the  music  of  one^s  native 
borne  heard  in  a  dar  off  land.  Such 
was  tbe  innocent,  trusting,  and  lovely 
ereatnre  who  now,  for  the  first  time 
m  ber  hfe,  felt  thought  prsss  like  a 
bovden  on  ber  imagination,  which  she 
wsnld  &in  but  eo^  not  shake  ofE 
Tbe  ntgbt  after  Charles's  departure 
2J8^ 


ber  piUow  was  prest  by  an 
head  ;  but  the  morning  soon  dawne 
and  with  it  came  a  reassured  spirit 
Ina  day  or  two  at  forthest  she  should 
have  a  letter  from  the  young  travel- 
ler, and  this  would  m>  &r  to  fiU  up 
the  void  occasioned  oy  his  absence. 
Three  days  thus  passed;  and  early 
on  the  foiu'th,  the  Llangadock  postman 
brought  up  the  expected  epistle  to  the 
cottage.  Oh,  how  Fanny  devoured  its 
contents !  It  was  writt«i  in  the  most 
cheerful  spirits.  Charles  had  nearly 
accomplished  the  business  which  took 
him  to  town,  and  would  to  a  certain- 
ty be  back  that  day  week,  when  she 
was  to  meet  him,  as  agreed  up(ni,  at 
the  turnpike  gate.  Hiding  the  pre- 
cious  document  in  her  hand,  Fanny 
flew  first  to  her  aunt,  and  then  to  Mr. 
Gri^ths,  to  communicate  the  wdU 
come  intelligence,  and  in  the  even- 
ing sat  down  and  penned  an  answer, 
which  she  took  herself  to  the  post- 
ofllce. 

As  the  happy  creature's  mind  had 
now  recovercKl  its  ususal  elastkuty,  tbe 
hours  flew  rapidly  by,  the  week  ap- 
proached its  termination,  and  now  it 
wanted  only  one  day  to  the  period 
which  Charles  bad  fixed  on  for  bis 
arrival  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
Fanny  took  a  stroll  with  her  aunt 
through  the  village,  who  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  smile  when  she  saw  tiie 
joyous  and  excited  state  of  her  mind. 
"By  this  time  to-monrow,  aunt,"  she 
said,  ^Charles  will  have  retunied  to 
us.  I  have  been  to  the  gate,  and  th^ 
tell  me  the  coach  passes  it  at  noon. 
Oh,  how  happy  i{  will  make  us  all  to 
see  him  agam !  And  we  shall  have  so 
much  to  talk  about,  you  know !  We 
shsdl  hear  all  his  adventures — ^where  be 
lived — how  he  employed  Ins  time— and 
what  he  thought  of  those  fine  new 
streets  and  buikUngs  that  we  read  so 
much  about  And  then  we  have  so  many 
^ans  to  arrange  for  the  next  month. 
We  are  to  spmid  a  few  days  at  Clif* 
ton,  which  Charfes  teDs  me  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  England ;  to  visit 
Bath  where  he  went  to  school;  and 
Tintem  Abbey  on  our  way  back  ;  and 
if  the  weather  continues  favourable,  to 
take  a  trip  to  North  Wales,  which  I 
have  so  long  wished  to  see.  Oh,  bow 
happy  we  sbll  be,  shall  we  not,  aunt  ?" 
and  thus  the  lively  giri  ran  on ;  while 
aD  who  passed  b^,  young  and  dd, 
blessed  tbe  radisiit  oomitenance  whicb 
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beamed  with  such  iaeffltble 
md  ffood-humour. 

Tne  next  day  Famqr  wm  aitir  with 
the  laik ;  and  long  ere  the  Bim  had 
dispelled  the  vapours  which  ding  round 
the  forehead  of  Lljnn-y-van,  she  had 
gathered  a  basket  fidl  of  the  choicest 
Snits  m  the  garden*  and  disposed  her 
flower>pots  on  the  lawn  in  mat  of  the 
oottaffet  in  the  order  that  she  knew 
Charies  most  liked.  Mr  Grifiyths 
came  up  to  break&st  with  them — an 
unusual  thing  with  him*  for  he  was  a 
late  riser-^and  when  the  meal  was 
orer,  Fanny  quitted  the  room  to  com- 

ete  her  pre^nratioiis  for  the  traveU 
8  arrival  The  wonted  dinner 
hour  at  three  o'clock  was  put  off  till 
four;  the  servant  was  sent  into  the  vil- 
lage to  purchase  the  tenderest  poultry 
tl:^  could  be  procured ;  the  fruit,  trimly 
garnished  with  leaves  and  flowers,  was 
set  out  on  the  sideboard ;  and  a  bottle 
Of  unimpeachable  wine,  which  had  re- 
mained  in  the  cellar  since  Captain 
Davis's  death,  was  hunted  up  and 
broached  for  the  occasion. 

When  all  these  little  household  pre- 
parations  were  Bnisbed,  F^nny,  simply 
and  gracefolly  attired  in  white,  Charies's 
iavourite  dress,  with  asingie  rose  in  her 
hair,  and  a  hght  straw  bonnet,  whose 
shape  set  off  her  beautiftil  fiace  to  the 
flmtest  advantage,  took  her  way  akoe, 
for  she  would  not  even  accept  of  her  aunt 
as  a  companion,  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ii^.  As  she  tripped  across  the  com- 
maa  she  could  not  he^  conteasting 
the  present  state  of  her  feelings  with 
what  they  were  on  the  day  wmu  she 
parted  from  Charles.  Then  she  was 
a  prey  to  blank  dejection.  Now  she 
was  all  hope  and  cheerfuhiesB.  Every 
welUmown  object  on  which  beo*  eye 
now  rested  seemed  arrayed  in  more 
than  usual  beauty — every  sound  that 
oame  to  her  ear  seemed  mformed  with 
a  blither  spirit  A  brighter— fresher 
green  adorned  the  elarac  caipet  on 
which  shetrode ;  the  precipftous  heights 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  furrowed 
with  the  storms  of  ages,  yimre  a  sun- 
nier aspect;  the  throtfifirom  the  depths 
of  the  neighboring  copses  mf  sweet- 
er in  her  ear ;  and  a  more  inv^|[orating 
influence  breathed  in  the  wmd  that 
came  wooinghr  toward  her.  The 
church  dock  frim  Llangadock  struck 
two  as  she  crossed  the  little  wood- 
ei»  bridge  that  spans  the  brawling 
Sawthy.  In  haMn-bomr  hence,  she 
saidtoherseK  lahall  be  mmng  this 
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very  spot  wiA  Cholea;  and  the  ie» 
flsOTon  lending  additkmal  impetus  t» 
her  movements,  in  a  few  nrinntes  d» 
reached  the  turx^e,  where  sat  the 
giOekeeper  oo  a  bench  outside  his 
Soor,  w!^  a  tankanl  of  cwrw  beiit 
him. 

«« A  fine  afternoon.  Miss  FaDnT." 

«« Yes,  indeed,  David— what  tonedi 
you  expect  the  coach  by  ?" 

«« It  will  be  here  in  a  lew  seooadi^ 
miss,"  re]died  the  oki  man.  **  I  suraoM 
now  you  are  czpectinff  Master  ChaxW** 
and  the  speaker  kxied  aicUy  at  ho, 
for  their  betrothment  was  no  secret  U 
the  neighborhood. 

••Yes,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  briste- 
emng  glow  on  her  che^  ;  ••we  rrawr 
think  he  will  be  here  to-day,  as  Ifr 
Grifiyths  has  received  no  intimation 
from  him  to  the  contrary ;"  and  then, 
anxious  to  drop  the  subject,  though  it 
engrossed  aU  her  thoughts,  die  enberei 
the  house,  and  began  caraasiDg  the 
gatekeeper's  grandcmld — a  fine  ovIt 
beaded  lx)y,  some  five  or  six  Taan  old. 

She  was  thus  engaffed,  inmnldy  to 
thedeh^tofthecBHwho  made  hv 
assist  bun  m  hunting  a  kitten  under  t 
chest  of  drawers,  when  ooddenhr  her 
quick  ear  caught  the  roE  of  wMi, 
ind  bounding  to  the  door,  she  ex- 
claimed, clapping  her  hands  with  joy, 
••Here it  is— I  am  sure  this  is  k!" 

At  about  two  hundred  yards'  di^ 
tance  from  the  gate,  the  road  mads  a 
sudden  bend,  forming  an  acute  a^gK 
so  that  no  vehicle  could  be  seen  t3 
it  was  ekse  to  the  tumpfte,  thowh  the 
tramp  of  the  horses'  feet  migtt  be 
heard  long  before.  For  some  nmnlei^ 
therefore,  Fanny,  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  exciting  suspense ;  but  the  ma- 
ment  the  supposed  stage  turned  the 
comer  of  the  road,  she  found,  to  her 
disappointment,  that  it  was  merely  a 
private  carriaga 

••Never  fear,  young  lady,^  said  the 
gatekeeper,  ''it  will  l)e  here  inm^ 
diately;  Joe'b  always  remaikaklf 
punctual ;  I  ne?er  knew  him  ten  mi- 
nutes behind  in  my  fife,  and  I've  ke^ 
this  turnpike  ever  smco  your  fitlw^ 
ah,  here  it  comes,  you  can  tafi  it  hgr 
thecbudof  dust  it  raises;  now  then, 
Miss,  now  for  Master  Charies;  n 
warrant  me  he's  on  the  look-ait^ 
then,  m  an  under  tone  to 
••Wdl,w^,  it's  quite  natural  at 
age,  poor  thkigs ;  I  remember  at  i 
time  of  life  I  was  just  as  fond  of  < 
ing  as  they  are^  tiuqgfa  it  fl 
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to  me  now  ;'*  and  8d  nyiost 
tiie  fionest  felbw  finished  hie  tankaray 
B9  if  ta  make  himself  amenda  for  his 
demited  sensibilities. 

How  the  yonng  girPs  heart  beat 
as  the  Boond  oifwh^s  drew  near !  Pre- 
eaooB  load  that  yehicle  bore,  for  all  she 
most  cherished  on  earth  was  there. 
And  now  it  turns  the  comer — an  in- 
stant, and  it  is  halting  at  the  turnpike 
gate!  But  no  kind  voice  greeted  Fan- 
ay's  anxious  ears — no  fom3iar  lace  was 
Mtnp  with  smiles  at  her  presence.  The 
paascngors  woe  all  strangeis  to  her. 
One  bne(  searching  glance  sufSced 
to  tell  her  this;  and  hSbre  she  codd 
flomman  up  courage  enough  to  make 
ioqiuries,  toe  coach  was  affam  on  the 
iBove,  leaving  the  wietohM  girl  stand- 
ings on  the  fo^path  a  prey  to  the  bit- 
terest disamKMii^ent 

Pitying  her  distress,  the  oki  gate- 
keeperiqiproachedher.  *«Come,ccmev 
llisB  Fanny,"  he  said,  •'don't  take 
mattere so  to  heart;  depend  on  it  the 
young  gentleman  will  be  here  within 
the  j^txt  four-and-twenty  hours.  Most 
likely  all  the  places  were  engaged 
#faen  he  applied  at  the  boc&ing-omce, 
for  as  yoa  must  have  seen  youreeli; 
the  coach  was  fidl  inside  as  well  as 
oBt;  my  fife  on  it,  he  will  come  to^mcH*- 


**  YcBf  yes,  David,  yoa  are  rvht,  he 
mD  come  to-morrow ;  but  it  wm  be  a 
great  dis^spointment  to  his  lither,  for 
we  all  fully  expected  him  to^iav.  Is 
tlMte  amr  othor  coadi  that  will  pass 
tkis  road  m  tiie  course  of  the  even- 

M  No,  Sfiss ;  this  16  the  only  ooe." 

«  Wdl,  then,  I  must  have  patience 
iSlo-monow,  when  I  wiD  call  here 
a^ML  Good  afternoon,  Davkl,"  and 
with  a  heavy  siffh  Fumy  turned  away 
fnm  the  turnpike,  and  pvusued  her  sof- 
itaiT  road  home. 

On  reaching  the  jfarden  fate,  her 
aoBt,  who  caught  sight  of  ner  from 
tbe  window,  surprised  to  see  her  re- 
tani  alone,  hastened  down  the  lawn  to 
iHether. 

«  Why,  how  is  this  Fanny  1"  exclaim- 
ed Mrs.  Davis,  ••  where  is  Charles? 

«^h,  aunt,  aunt,"  replied  F^ny, 
boKSting  into  tears,  •«he  is  not  come 
— ^  never  will  come— -I  have  seen 
Utaa  for  the  last  time." 

^  Nonsense,  chSd ;  but  oome  in, 
Wt,   Cfarifl^rths  is  waiting  to  hear  the 
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the  cleigyman  was  sittiBg  with  spee» 
tacles  on  nose,  conning  over  his  nent 
Sunday's  sermon ;  and  greatly  was 
Femny  comforted,  when  im  first  aoolt 
burst  of  anguish  was  over,  by  p^oeir- 
iuff  how  soon  the  dd  folks  were  recon- 
ciled to  Chaiies's  non-appearance. 
They  took  for  granted  that  lus  aflyis 
had  detained  hun  longer  than  he  had 
calculated  on,  and  felt  assured  that  he 
would  arrive  on  the  monow,  or  the 
day  after  at  farthest  They  even  raK 
lied  Fanny  on,  what  she  cdled,  her 
^  presentiment;"  but  finding  that  tins 

Sit  tone  pained  her,  Mr.  Grifl^fths^ 
0  was  well  aware  how  vivid  her 
imajfmation  was,  and  how  apt  she  was 
at  tunes  to  be  carried  away  by  its  im- 
pulses, whether  sad  or  chem^,  as- 
sumed a  more  earnest  manner,  and 
aftOT  pointing  out  to  her  how  ccnh- 
pletdy  the  letter  from  Charles  had 
proved  the  fallacy  of  those  vague  fears 
which  had  beset  her  on  the  eveninfi^  of 
hie  departure,  at  lencrth  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  that  her  apprehensions 
on  the  present  occasion  would  turn 
out  to  be  equally  groundless.  «He 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after,"  added  the  clergyman;  ««but  if 
not,  depend  on  it  you  will  have  a  letter 
from  him,  explaining  the  cause  of  fajs 
prolonged  aosence," — an  opinion  in 
which  Mrs.  Davis  coindded. 

On  the  fdlowing  day,  hnmediateiy 
after  breakfost,  the  anxious  ghi  set  off 
for  liangadock,  concluding,  as  Mr. 
Grifiyths  had  sugseeted,  that  there 
would  be  a  l^ter  for  ^ler,  if  Charles 
meditated  a  longer  stay.  She  met  the 
postman  on  her  road,  and  ascertaining 
from  him  that  there  were  no  commu^ 
nications  either  fcH*  the  cleigyman,  her 
aunt,  or  herself  she  tumSd  back  to 
the  cotta^  not  disappointed,  but  fidly 
convinced  that  Chanes  would  be  widb 
her  that  day«  Again  therefore  were 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  pre- 
ceding day  repeat^ ;  and  at  the  ap- 
point^ hour*  Fanny  bent  her  steps  to 
the  turnpike,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
GrifiVths,  whom  she  kept  at  his  utmoM 
i^ed,  at  the  same  time  expressing  her 
surprise  that  he  walked  so  «<vei7 — 
veiy  slow !" 

They  had  not  reached  the  gate  maiiy 
minutee  before  the  coach  again,  drew 
up.  Fanny  kx^ed  anxiously  into  the 
passmififeRr  foces,  but  as  before  th^ 
werem  strai^  to  her.  «« Unkind?** 
die   muimured  as  riie  turned  away 

"   a  siekneBB  of  beait  that 
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d«MriptioD,  ««imkind«  when  he  kaowv 
«^  a^ony  his  wspeaae  occasions 
me!"  Mr.  Griffyths  himself dow  he- 
no  to  feel  some  uoeasiDesB  lespocXiag 
am  son,  but  observiDg  his  companion's 
profound  dejection,  he  stro?e  to  keep 
up  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  repeated,  as 
they  returned  home,  his  conviction 
that  Charles  would  be  with  them  in  a 
day<v  twa  Mrs.  Davis  reasoned  in 
tlie  same  manner,  hut  not  once  through- 
OQt  the  remainder  of  that  kog,  doomj 
evening  were  they  able,  with  aU  theur 
endeavourB,  to  rouse  Fanny's  spirits. 
A  thousand  c(mflicting  emotions  beset 
b6r,  as  she  sat  dlently  by  the  win- 
dow, looking  out  on  Carricksawthy. 
She  recalled  the  many  proofe  of  devot- 
ed affection  that  Charlies  had  shown 
her — his  frank  and  generous  nature— 
hk  anxiety  to  anticipate  even  her 
slightest  wishes — and  above  all,  his 
utter  indifference  to  the. tastes  and 
pUBUxts  of  the  gay  worid—nrnd  at  once 


difinisBcd  the  idea  that  he  had  fixyoi- 
ten  or  fonaken  her.  But  there  aroie 
another  dread&l  apprehensioa  in  bar 
mind.  He  might  be  ill — stretched  on 
the  bed  of  sickness  in  some  lone,  com- 
fortless inn,  with  neoe  but  stransos 
to  minister  to  his  wants ;  or — God  of 
Heaven ! — he  inight  be  dead  !  and  gir- 
iog  away  to  this  last  impressioii,  the 
sensitive  giri  covered  her  fisice  with 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heait 
was  breaking.  At  night  when  iks 
returned  to  her  chaml^,  she  knek 
down  and  strove  to  compoee  her  mini 
by  prayer.  Lone  and  fervently  sfai^ 
suf^uicated  that  Uie  bitter  cup  wiA 
pass  awav;  and  when  the  next  cby 
came,  and  broiig^t  with  it  some  lan- 
guid revival  of  l^e,  she  set  of  again  Id 
the  post-office,  and  thence  to  the  turn- 
pike, but  at  both  places  she  was  dooow 
ed  to  meet  with  the  same  dicappoim- 


CHAPTER  m. 


Adieu  from  thenceforth  to  all  hope 
in  Fanny's  mind  !  That  Messed  baun 
has  lost  its  power  to  act  The  kind 
remonstrances  of  the  now  really 
alarmed  old  folks  take  not  the  slightest 
hold  on  her  attention.  Silent,  but 
uncomplaining,  and  without  the  power 
eVen  to  shed  a  tear,  she  sat  for  hours 
together  with  her  eyes  scarcely  ever 
hSdd  from  the  ground;  nor  did  she 
even  express  satisfaction  when  Mr. 
Griffyths  informed  her  that  he  had 
written  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  his  son  had  given  his  address, 
and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  re- 
ply. One  sole  thcHight  haunted  her 
imagination.  Charies  was  dead!  The 
companion  of  her  childhood,  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  her  youth,  the  chosen 
of  her  heart,  who  should  have  walked 
hand  and  hand  with  her  through  lifo 
^lim  she  should  meet  no  more  on 
this  side  the  grave?  Yet  strange  to 
say,  though  entertaining  this  convic- 
tiMi,  she  still  persisted  in  paym^  a 
daily  visit  to  the  turnpike,  notwith- 
standing all  her  aunt's  intreaties,  who 
began  todread  the  efiect  of  such  re- 
peated shocks  on  her  reason.  The 
state  of  seclusion  in  which  she  lived— 
the  very  objects  which  surrounded 
her — ^tended  still  &rther  to  increase 
Fanny's  Bense  of  utter  desolatkxL  She 
eoold  not  cast  her  eyes  in  any  one  ^ 


rectioii  but  some  thing  reminded  hero! 
the  departed.  From  the  window  she 
beheld  the  bridge  where  he  used  so 
often  to  stand  watching  the  sAm  drop 
behind  Uynn-v-van ;  his  flute  lay  be- 
tween the  bodk^elves ;  his  landscape- 
sketches  adorned  the  wall;  and  tts 
very  volume  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing the  evening  before  he  left,  remaii- 
edjust  where  he  had  plaoed  it,  oo  kii 
wnting-dedu 

Four  da3r8  had  now  dasped  sinet 
Charies  had  been  expected  home,  uA 
the  fifth  was  drawing  to  a  ckee.  Ob 
the  night  of  that  day  Mrs.  Davis,  wW 
had  not  long  retired  to  rest,  was  so^ 
denly  roused  from  sleep  by  a  yisnm^ 
shriek  proceeding  from  her  meee^ 
chamber.  She  rushed  into  theroomr 
accompanied  by  her  servant,  who  had 
been  Fanny's  nurse  in  childhood*  aai 
by  the  dim  rush-light  which  was  hom- 
ing on  the  table,  Mheki  her  mttmg  ip 
in  oed,  in  a  state  little  short  of  c" 
tion. 

"Oh  God  I"  she  cried, 
her  hands  in  agony,  "he  is 
aunt — he  is  .dead— ndead — his 
stood  beside  me  just  now,  and  m  a 
hoDow  voice— oh,  so  altered  htm 
what  it  used  to  be  !*-he  bade  ms  a 
long  forewell." 

"My   dear  love,  be  composed^  I 
iataeat  yi^"  said  Mn.  Jkm,  -^•^ 
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banelf  on  tlie  bed  beside  her  niece, 
and  wiping  the  damps  from  her  fi»e- 
heady  •«  do  not  giyie  way  to  these  dis- 
mal  fimdes.  It  was  a  mere  dream  ; 
notUDg  more." 

M  Not  so,  amit ;  it  is  a  solemn  re» 
felation  from  another  woild.  I  prayed 
to  be  permitted  to  see  him  but  once 
more,  even  thoogh  he  were  no  longer 
on  earth ;  and  my  prayer  has  been 
answered  !  It  was  his  form  I  saw— 
his  voice  I  heard— do  you  think  I 
could  fidl  to  know  him  again  ?  He  is 
dead,  I  tell  yon,  dead  !  and  I  was 
not  by  to  eo(^e  his  last  moments  ! 
Charice— dearest  Charles— why  did 
yon  ever  leave  us  1  Hark  ! ''  she 
continued,  turning  abruptly  to  her 
aunt  with  a  look  of  strange  meaning, 
•<  do  you  not  hear  a  distant  bell  i 
They  are  tolling  for  a  funeral ;  are 
tb^not!" 

Her  servant  here  whi^ieied  some* 
tUn^  in  Mrs.  Davis's  ear,  which^  at- 
tiaetmg  her  niece's  notice,  she  said, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  ^  You  think  I  am 
ifl,  aunt — ^mad  perhaps;  but  no,  no^ 
I  am  well-Hiuite  welf— wodd  to  God 
that  I  were--luurk,  there  is  that  dread- 
fcdl  bell  again !"  and  with  a  sudden, 
impetuous  movement  she  raised  her 
hands  to  her  head,  as  if  to  shut  out 
the  sound.  In  this  bewildered  state 
ifae  coQtmued  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
when  she  sank  exhausted  into  a  heavy 
but  unrefreshinjr  sleep,  while  her  aunt 
kotwaich  beside  her  till  daybreak. 

When'  she  appeared  at  break&st 
next  morning,  her  look — her  voice— 
her  manner^— impressed  Mr.  Grifiyths, 
iHk>  now  spent  almost  aU  his  days  at 
the  cottage,  with  the  saddest  forebo- 
dmgs.  She  scarcely  answered  any 
^amaa  that  was  put  to  her ;  but 
when  she  (hd,  it  was  with  ai|  abrupt* 
nesB  and  irritability  that  showed  how 
mneh  the  eflbrt  cost  her.  A  settled, 
icir  despair  seemed  to  have  frozen  up 
afl  her  Acuities.  Even  her  manner 
to  her  aunt  was  altered.  She  appeared 
r  of  her  eveir  look  ana  move- 
and  when  nie  haf^pened  to 
overhear  her  consulting  m  an  under- 


tone  with  the  clergyman  about  the 
propriety  ef  calfing  in  medical  aid 
m>m  Llandovey,  sl^  turned  on  her  a 
fflance  that  made  her  shudder.  Sud- 
denly however  her  whole  demeanour 
changed.  She  started  ui>  from  the 
diair  where  she  had  been  sitting,  near 
the  wmdow,  and  before  her  aunt  could 
recover  from  her  astonishment,  she 
was  half-way  across  the  lawn  on  her 
return,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Ifr 
Grifiyths.  How  dreadM  was  the 
e^qnression  cH  her  countenance  when 
she  re-entered  the  parlour  f  She  had 
snatched  the  letter  from  the  pdstman ; 
the  writing  was  imknown  to  ner  ;  but 
she  saw  thiat  the  seal  was  black ! 

Giving  the  communication  into  the 
cleigyman's  hailds,  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  ghastly  smile,  ^  Well,  aunt,  I 
am  rij^ht;  it  was  no  dream ;  Charles^ 
once  my  Charles;  is  dead !" 

It  was  even  so.  The  letter  was 
from  the  houise-agent  whom  the  young 
man  had  employed  to  arran|ne  tlie  sale 
of  his  cottages,  and  stated  m  dry,  for- 
mal, business-like  terms,  that  shortly 
after  his  arrival  m  London,  he  had 
caught  a  violent  cold;  that  he  had 
made  hgfat  of  the  matter,  neglecting 
even  the  most  ordinaij  precautions; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a 
fever  of  the  worst  kind  had  super- 
vened, and  affiwting  the  brain,  nad 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  days ;  and 
that  the  writer  had  only  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, l^  accidently  calling  at 
the  inn  where  the  young  gentleman 
lodged,  when  the  landl(Mxl  requested 
hhn  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  commu- 
nicating with  the  deceased's  relathres. 

On  Uie  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
Mr  Grifiyth^  on  i9bcm  it  feU  with 
unite  a  stunning  eflfectt  started  off  for 
the  metrt^x^  by  the  same  coach,  and 
from  the  same  place,  as  his  ilU&ted 
son ;  who  was  buried  m  one  K!^  the 
gloomiest  of  the  city  churchyards,  for 
from  his  native  hcmie,  and  from  her 
whose  heart  was  houily  breaking  for 
hiskas. 


Chaftbe  IV. 


Wben  die  clergyman  returned 
hopie  from  his  moundul  joomey  to 
Lendon,  another  dreadfril  shock  await- 
ed bim.  The  chfld  of  his  aftctian»— 
diepriieof  hisage--lay  inailate  of 


utter  delirium.  Hw  quick  and  ardent 
feelings  alternately  acting,  and  reaeU 
ed  on,  by  an  ims^ination  eGuafly  for^ 
vid,  had  wholly  overpowered  her  rea- 
her,  in  riiort,  a 
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Could  she  have  endnred  to 
rfmre  her  ffrieis  with  another,  she 
would  doubUess  have  escaped  this  last 
nombing  blow ;  but  with  that  moody 
waywaraness,  which  is  by  no  means 
ncommon  with  people  of  imagina- 
tive temperament,  she  shrunk  from 
sympathy,  even  when  offered  by  those 
aioBt  dear  to  her ;  and  kept  the 
tbooffhts  and  feelings  that  were  wear- 
ing her  awav,  &6t  locked  wHhin  the 
nqctuaiy  of  her  own  bosom.  For 
six  days,  during  which  her  disorder 
nged  with  uncommon  vidence,  she 
rarely  slept,  took  little  or  no  suste- 
nance, ana  was  incessantly  starting  up 
from  her  pillow,  raving  m  the  most 
impassioned  terms  about  Charies. 
Smnetimes  she  would  imagine  herself 
walkmg  home  with  him  from  the 
turnpike,  and  put  Question  after  oues- 
tion  to  him  about  the  way  in  which  be 
q)ent  his  time  in  Jxmdcm ;  then  burst- 
i^  into  a  wild  shriek,  bid  them  close 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  for  a 
strange  bell  was  tolling  in  her  ear. 
Anon,  she  would  cry  out  that  a  phan- 
tom was  standing  by  her  side  ;  that 
it  fixed  its  dead,  stony  eyes  continually 
upon  her;  breathed  a  fire  into  her 
toain,  and  shriveDed  up  her  skin  by 
its  touch.  At  other  times  fierce-sue- 
pickms  would  beset  her.  She  was  de- 
ceived— basely  and  treacherously  de^ 
oeived.  Chuies  had  arrived;  she 
knew  he  had  ;  but  they  purposely 
kept  him  from  her  siffht ;  and  when- 
ever  this  idea  crossed  her  fietncy,  her 
I6d»  dilated  eve  would  glow  like  hot 
steel ;  her  whole  frame  quiver  with 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
culty  that  those  in  attendance  upon 
her  could  prevent  her  leaping  from 
the  bed,  and  forcing  her  way  out  of 
the  house. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  her  malady, 
as  lier  aunt  and  Mr.  GriflMis  were 
reading  the  prayers  for  the  sick  in 
Ker  cimmber,  tbe  physician  came  in 
to  pay  his  usual  visit,  and  having  ex- 
anmed  his  patient,  who  lav  perfectbr 
modonlese,  with  her  eyes  half-closed, 
and  one  hand  pressed  upon  her  heart, 
said,  **The  disorder  is  approaching 
a  cri6i.s  and  fo:*r-and.twenty  hours 
from  this  time  will  decide  for  life  w 
death. 

♦•Surely  she  will  recover l"  ex- 
claimed Airs  Davis,  while  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  wan  cheeks  show- 
ed that    she   was  prepared  for  the 


The  physician  ebook  his  head;  at 
length,  after  a  pause,  *^  I  will  not  de* 
ceive  you,**  he  observed ;  •*  It  ie  frr 
from  unlikely  that  your  niece,  canai- 
dering  that  youth  and  a  good  coosb> 
tution  are  in  her  &vour,  wfll  recover 
from  this  attack  ;  but  the  shock  ikt 
has  received  has  struck  so  home  to 
her  imagination,  that  though  the  bod^ 
may  raUy,  I  have  little  hope  of  the 
mind." 

•«  God's  win  be  done,"  foltered  Mr. 
dhifi^ths;  «« but  it  is  a  hard  trid, 
to  see  those  go  before  me  who  shooU 
have  followed  the  old  man  to  Ik 
grave — and  so  young,  eo  happy,  so 
affectionate  as  they  were ! — it  seem 
but  yesterday  that  they  were  both 
children  together ;  and  now  one  is 
dead,  and  the  other  must  know  mt 
no  more— indeed,  indeed,  it  is  a  sue 
trial,  and  more  almost  than  I  cai 
bear  ;*'  and  so  saying,  the  poor, 
childless  &ther,  unable  to  wrestle  widi 
his  grie(  rose  hastily,  and  quitted  the 
room. 

Just  as  the  phyacian  had  predietri, 
the  more  violent  symptoms  (^  Fuiny'f 
disorder  gmdually  abated,  and  towards 
night  she  sank  into  a  long,  quiet,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  a  relrediing  slum* 
her.  Her  aunt,  who  kept  a  eonstaii 
vigil  by  her  side,  entertained  a  confix 
dent  hope  that  when  she  woke  it  wodi 
be  to  consciousness;  but  it  wasnotso; 
she  wdce  indeed,  and  no  longer  a  ni|^ 
ing  maniac,  but  what  perhaps  was  sni 
worse,  as  being  more  hopeless,  a  sfleot 
sullen  imbecfle !  There  was  <ne  m^ 
gulanty  attendrng  this  new  phaee  of 
her  malady,  which  showed  how  deeplf 
her  love  for  Charies  was  ingrained,  si 
it  were,  into  her  very  nataie.  Even 
day  at  noon,  though  previously  to  tfait 
hour  she  remained  in  a  state  ctf  pecfeet 
apathy,  not  seeming  to  recognise  mj 
one  bv  look,  speech,  or  gerture,  sfaie 
would  start  into  something  like  acti- 
vity ;  a  dim,  transient  twilight  gkam 
of  recollection  would  come  over  her ; 
and  she  would  hasten  up  stairs  to  her 
chamber;  dress  herself  with  marked 
cue  in  white  comely  attire ;  make  tl» 
best  of  her  way  to  the  turnpike,  ac- 
companied by  her  nurse,  who  followed 
unobserved  at  a  distance ;  wait  at  the 
^te  till  the  coach  came  up  ;  inqviv 
if  Charles  was  among  the  numbar  of 
tiie  passengets ;  and  then  depart  with 
a  vacant  sm3e  on  her  countenaaBe* 
muttering  as  she  turned  away,  ^ht 
wiQ  come  to-namm !"    Ohn  heri*- 
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ton,  she  would  rehpee  bto  her  usntl 
state  of  lethargy,  movinG;  mecbanU 
cally  abpiit  the  lawn,  with  leaden  pace, 
bowed  head,  and  anns  hanging  idly 
by  hpr  side,  or  standing  at  me  door, 
and  indulging  in  a  low  feeble  laugh 
wJhenever  sl^  saw  Mr.  Grifl^^  ap- 
proach the  cottage.  The  physician 
urged  the  expediency  of  her  removal 
to  a  private  asj^um  at  Carmaitben, 
where  he  said  she  would  receive  every 
attention  that  her  case  demanded ;  bCit 
Mn.  Davis  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
ooDogning  her  to  the  mercy  of  stran- 
gera,  eqiecially  when  she  was  iuform- 
ed  that  recovery  was  by  no  means 
pKobable. 

So  passed  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
Charles's  fotlier,  we^hed  down  by 
griefe  and  infirmities,  followed  lus  son 
to  the  grave.  No  one  was  now  left  but 
Mrs.  Dsma,  whose  whole  time  was  de- 
voted, with  imrelaxing  attentioii,  to  her 
oiece.  It  was  a  mel^holy  haant  that 
cottage  now,  where  all  had  once  been 
9o  cheerful— 4till  mcM^  melancholy  the 
tpect»de  of  that  vacant  countenance 
ooce  00  expressive— once  so  radiant 
with  -youth,  and  health,  and  beauty. 
But  comfort  yet  remained  for  the  old 
ady ;  she  felt  that  she  was  fiilfiHing  a 
laored  di^ ;  and  this  enabled  her  to 
ftroggle  with  her  lot,  and  even  to  bear  it 
with  resienation.  In  pursuance  of  the 
pfaraciairs  advice,  she  made  repeated 
erorts  to  recall  Fanny  to  reason,  by 
appealing  to  her  old  tastes  and  feelings ; 
the  songs  that  Charles  most  loved  to 
bear  were  played  to  her,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  bring  back  some  frag- 
ment, liowever  imperfect,  of  recollec- 
tion ;  his  &vourite  books  were  thrown 
in  her  way ;  lus  name  continually  re. 
peated  in  her  hearing ;  but  all  was 
unavailing  ;  the  dark  fixed  cloud  still 
brooded  over  hor  mind. 

Four  long,  monotonous  years  had 
iK>w  rollod  away,  and  daily  during  this 
period,  whether  the  season  was  cold 
or  eohiy,  wet  or  dry,  the  poor  girl 
was  seen  at  the  wanted  hour  to  repeat 
her  visit  to  the  turnpike  gate ;  make 
the  same  inquiry ;  rec^ve  the  same 
rep^ ;  and  then  return  home,  ex- 
daimmg,  •>  He  will  come  to-morrow !" 
No  one  thought  of  interrupting  her ; 
wbe  was  regarded  by  aU  with  the 
tenderest  and  most  respectful  feelings 
of  83niq>athy  ;  and  many  a  eof^  was 
beaved,  and  many  a  bright  eye  grew 
^SDy  as  the  White  Lady— each  was  the 
» by  which  she  was  known  to  eveiy 


traveUer  on  the  road— was  seen  haeten- 
ing  across  Cairicksawthy.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  fifth  year  her 
last  remainmg  relative  died ;  and  now 
there  remained  oidy  her  old  nurse,  to 
whose  care  her  aunt  had,  in  h^  last 
mcmients,  consigned  her.  Yet  Fanny 
appeared  wholly  unconscious  of  Mrs. 
Davis's  death ;  made  no  inquiries  after 
her;  and  even  watched  the  funeral 
procession  move  away  from  the  cottage 

BiJ^  this  state  of  m^was  at  length 
to  have  an  end.  It  is  a  still  autumn 
evening,  so  still  that  the  dry  yeDow 
leaf  Imnn  unstirred  upon  the  ash ; 
the  SawQiy  lapses  with  the  gentleBt 
murmur  over  its  shrunken  bed  ;  the 
quiet  sheep  are  pasturing  on  the  cooA- 
mon  ;  and  there,  upon  tlutt  httle  grasqr 
mound  which  fironts  the  bridge  and 
draws  warmth  and  cheerfiilness  firom 
the  golden  sunlight,  sit  two  female 
figures,  the  younger  of  whom,  appa^ 
rently  finom  Bhees  exhaustion,  is  recfin- 
ing  her  head  on  her  companion's 
shoulder.  Can  that  wasted,  spectral 
form,  whose  dim  eye  and  sunken  comw 
tenance  speak  ot  &st  a|^roaching 
mortality,  be  Fanny?  Yes,  it. was 
indeed  that  once  lovely  giri  who  had 
crawled  forth  for  her  usiud  walk ;  but 
not  as  in  earlier  and  hAj^ier  days  to 
feed  imagination  on  the  im[M)sing  pck 
geantry  <3  this,  nature's  choicest  sea- 
son, for  alas  the  chambers  of  her  mind 
still  continue  darkened  !  Yet  more 
than  once  dnrinff  the  last  we^  a 
feeble  ray  of  inteu]g|ence  had  glimmer- 
ed in  upon  her  brain;  something  like 
consciousness  had  revived ;  and  on  this 
day  in  particular,  the  symptoms  had 
assumed  so  cheering  an  aspect,  that 
her  nurse  had  purposelvi»x)longed  their 
walk,  in  the  hope  that  the  balmy, 
healtbfid  evening  air  might  tend  to  aid 
the  languid  eSbrtB  of  nature.  As  they 
sat  together  on  the  sunny  hillock, 
suddemy  the  bells  of  Llanga^ock  struck 
up  a  loud  and  merry  peal,  for  there  had 
been  a  wedding  in  the  morning,  and 
this  in  a  seclwled  Welsh  vimjofe  is 
always  an  afi&ir  of  infinite  rejoicing. 
Fanny  started  at  the  sound;  raised 
her  head  gently ;  and  said,  while  a 
feint  smile  stole  over  her  countenance, 
«*  Nurse,  what  are  those  bells  ringing 
for  r' 

«« Fann^,  dearest  Fanny,"  exclaimed 
her  astonished  and  delighted  attendant, 
her  eyes  filling  with  tears,  «« thank 
Heaven,  you  kaow  me  again  f" 
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How  dittiBetly  we  hoar  Um 
!  I  Uiov^  at  first  tbey  were 
for  •— rat  no,  DO ;  these  are  not 
the  soundt  I  have  heard  so  often  of  late 
in  dreams.  I  suppose  it  is  the  evening 
ehimes  they  are  rmffing/* 

•«  No;  it  is  a  wedding  peal^  Fanny.** 

«•  A  wedding  ?  Oh  God  !— Let  us 
retnni  hoine,  nnrse ;  it  is  cold,  very 
cold  ;  ffetdnff  latd  too ;  my  aont  wiu 
•ay  we liave  been  out  too  looff." 

*^Tij  child— 4ny  dearest  cluld— what 
shall  I  say!  Can  yon  bear  to  hear  the 
tiutht  Yes,  it  most  be  told— I  can 
conceal  it  no  kmjfer." 

•«  Nnrse,"  rephed  Fumy,  with  solemn 
earnestness,  «•  I  can  bear  to  hear  way 
thing—nothing  can  touch  me  nom 
Myauntisdcidi    Isitnotso? 

•«It»tootroe." 

•«And  Mr.  GrifiVths,  my  more  than 
ftther— ]bif&ther?'^' 

•^Hetooisdead.'* 

«« Dead— an  dead— and  I  am  left 
akne!  Well,  it  will  not  be  for  long— 
let  ns  come  home,  nnne ;  I  feel  ex- 
hausted—mv  strength  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be.'' 

They  walked  slowly  on  to  the  cot- 
tage,  and  when  they  reached  it,  FamiY 
iostaintly  sought  tlmt  bed  from  which 
she  was  doomed  never  again  to  rise. 
During  the  few  days  that  remained  to 
her  of  existence,  nothing  coc^  exceed 
the  sweet  and  patient  gentleness  of 
her  nature.  There  was  no  more 
snUenness  no  more  irritability— she 
knew  that  she  was  dying  ;  one  b3r  one 
she  felt  life's  finest  ligaments  ffiving 
wav;  and  seemed  anxiow  only  to  fit  f]^ 
sod  for  the  great  and  solenm  change 


that  awaited  it  Seldom  she  ipokc 
or  made  allusions  to  those  who  hsd 
gone  before  her ;  and  never,  efei 
when  fevered  with  pain,  suffered  « 
complaint  to  escape  her  l^s ;  for  t 
hgfat  from  heaven  had  abooB  in  i^ 
her  spirit,  streiythening  and  puri^ij^ 
and  exalting  it,  whfle  the  maiemi 
frame  was  liourly  verging  to  dee^ 
But  was  the  past  foi^otten  ?  Not 
so.  The  low,  feint  sigh ;  the  tev 
stealing  its  way  down  the  wasted 
cheek ;  the  toochinff  scriptural  pas- 
sage,  «« I  shall  go  to  nim,  but  he  wi 
not  return  to  me,"  whispefed  is 
the  intervals  of  snfibrinff,  and  in  tbs 
long,  silent  watches  of  fbe  niigfat ;  al 
this  told  that  thoi^ibls  of  eaitii  stiB 
raingied  with  dioee  of  heaven  it 
Fanny's  mind.  On  the  evening  of 
her  death,  feelii«  hereeif  Tbtfe 
strmgerthui  usual,  she  had  requested 
to  be  raised  up  in  bed;  and  sit, 
ptopped  with  pulows,  near  the  open 
winfow,  looking  out  upon  the  laadacape 
beneath  her.  She  saw  the  oommoo— 
the  bndge— the  dkitant  road— eoenn 
how  dear  to  memoiy !— and  gased  ea 
them  with  aU  the  yearning  fondneM 
of  one  who  feels  that  thc^  are  beheld 
for  the  last  time.  While  thus  ihe 
sat,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
hreut,  and  her  lips  feebly  moving  ia 
prayer,  a  sharp  sadden  spaam  straek 
to  her  heart,  and  a  fihn  came  aerov 
her  sight  ^  Nurse, "  abe  saii 
*«  where  are  yoat — It  ia  ffettisg 
dark— the  sun  has  long  set— deanst 
Charles!"  and  utteriv  that  kaed 
name,  die  diedw— The  diiVd  of 
sorrows  was  at  rest 
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We  regaid  it  as  a  sacred  and  sublime 
truthy  that  among  the  various  forms  in 
which  human  energy  can  influence  the 
minds  of  others,  the  poetical  feujulty 
contains  in  itself  the  best  security  that 
it  will  be  nobly  and  beneficently  em- 
plojred.  Bestowed  doubtless  like 
every  similar  gift,  not  as  a  play- 
thing or  ornament,  not  as  a  snare  or 
seduction,  but  as  an  instrument  for 
porifjring  and  exalting  our  spiritual 
being,  it  seems  distmguished  from 
other  powers  by  a  peculiar  incapa- 
bflity  of  bein^  diverted  from  its  pro- 
per end,  or  abraded  to  an  unworthy 
use.  Oenius  or  talent  in  other  shapes 
may  but  imperfectly  reach  the  deeper- 
seated  sensibilities  of  the  heart  and 
conscience,  or  may  with  comparative 
indifierence  be  exerted  for  good  or 
evil,  for  happiness  or  missery.  Music, 
sculpture,  painting — ^powerful  always 
to  confer  exterior  polish — ^may  fail  to 
aflfect  the  internal  structure  of  the 
mind,  and  even  though  not  termi- 
nating' in  the  outwara  senses,  may 
yet  linger  in  a  superficial  region  of 
taste  and  enjoyment,  not  directly  lead- 
ing to  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  the 
scHil.  Courage  and  conduct,  whether 
mifitary  or  political,  oral  or  written 
eloquence,  philosophical  subtihy,  all 
of  them  agents  of  mighty  force  to 
ccmtrol  the  destinies  and  change  the 
character  of  mankind,  have  been  se- 
verally displayed  in  their  brightest 
excellence,  in  subserviency  to  de- 
mma  of  cruelty,  corruption,  or 
fiusebood.  But  the  power  of  poetry 
in  its*  essence  implies  a  combmation 
of  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
that  cannot  co-exist  in  perfection  with 
depravity  of  heart  or  perversity  of  pur- 
pose. A  fecflity  for  uniting  melodious 
DmnbeiB  to  pointed  diction  or  dazzling 
bncies  may  be  compatible  with  insen- 
Btbility  to  virtue  or  enslavement  to 
vice  :  and  poets  even  of  a  high  order 
Enav'  be  aUured  to  dally  too  fondly 
wiui  'those  affections  which,  though 
laodable  withm  their  limits,  are  vicious 
in  excess.  But  the  higher  a  poet  rises 
in  the  scale  of  his  art,  the  more  closely 
oitiBt  his  tendencies  and  conceptions 
cauknm  to  that  standard  of  human 
excellence  in  which  the  purer  and 
more  heavenly  faculties  attam  a  right- 
M  ascendency.    Vntne  and  poetry  are 
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in  this  indeed  identified,  that  they  boCli 
involve  the  predominance  of  spirit  over 
sense,  of  the  sympathetic  over  the  sel- 
fish emotions.  It  will  not  follow  that 
the  lifo  of  the  poet  is  as  moral  as  Ins 
lay,  or  that  his  works  are  unstained  by 
error  or  blemish  ;  for  the  man  and  ths 
writer  will  still  be  subject  to  the  law 
of  humanity.  But  the  poet,  so  far  as 
he  is  a  poet,  and  in  those  creations  in 
which  he  chiefly  appears  a  poet,  in 
direct  proportion  to  his  genius,  will  dis- 
play  the  truest  susceptibility  for  those 
feeling  and  convictions  by  which  the 
soul  €H  man  is  distinguishea  as  a  moral 
spirit. 

In  obejring  the  high  vocation  to 
which  the  poet  is  im^ed,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  he  should  prominentN* 
put  forward  the  moral  purposes  which 
mseparably  attend  him.  In  seeking 
no  doubt  to  excite  devout  or  religious 
feelings,  the  very  nature  of  his  task, 
the  noblest  and  most  arduous  that 
poetry  can  attempt,  implies  that  its 
object  should  openly  appear.  But  it 
is  otherwise  in  the  general  prosecu- 
tion of  that  scheme  of  moral  meliora- 
tion which  is  next  in  importance.  The 
poet  here  has  leave  to  deal  with  aB 
the  feelings  of  our  frame,  provided  he 
can  so  move  them  as  to  advance  his 
great  design  of  rendermg  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  moro  obedient  to  the  sway 
of  S3rmpathy  and  imagination.  It  is 
his  duty  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 
his  influence  by  choosing  a  field 
of  interest  the  most  wide  and  attrac- 
tive that  wUl  permit  him  to  labour 
for  the  final  objects  of  his  art  The 
largest  combination  of  literary  plea- 
sure and  moral  culture  seems  an  un- 
failing characteristic  of  poetry  in  its 
most  mfluential  form,  and  therefore,  in 
its  highest  perfection,  as  a  means  of 
human  improvement  The  poet,  as  a 
pleasing  and  potent  teacher  of  truth 
and  g^ness,  will  not  in  this  view 
convey  his  lessons  best  by  assuming 
the  rod  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  the 
gown  of  the  sage.  His  secret  will  be 
to  preserve  a  seeming  community  of 
thoughts  and  passions  with  the  rest  of 
his  race :  to  borrow  his  themes  and 
topics  from  objects  and  events  the 
most  allnring  to  their  minds  :  and 
in  so  doing  to  lead  them  insensibly 
to  new  peroeptioDs  and  higher  eiiM^ 
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tkms,  the  result  of  that  wonder-work- 
iog  ekill  whicbi  hy  an  encBeas  variety 
and  succession  of  golden  links,  can 
connect  the  meanest  things  of  earth 
and  human  life  with  the  subhmest 
essences  of  heaven  and  immortality. 
The  fether  of  poetry  was  justly  de- 
scribed by  a  poet  and  moralist  as  one. 

«•  Qui,  quid  sit  rectum,  quid  turpe,  quid 

utile,  quid  non, 
Planius  et  meliuB  Chrysippo  et  Crantore 

dicit." 

••  Whose  pictured  page,  with  living  forms 

impressed, 
In  warm  imaffination's  colours  dressed. 
The  right,  and  fair,  and  good,  will  better 

teach 
Than  all  that  Grantor  and  Chrysippus 

preach." 
The  great  narrative  and  dramatic 
poems  which  genius  has  produced, 
seem  to  teU  the  world  of  nothing  but 
its  own  business  and  mterests,  and  yet 
under  every  image  and  incident  there 
lurks  an  unsuspected  lesson  in  moral 
advancement  more  clear  and  cogent 
than  any  that  the  porch  or  the  cloister 
coidd  inculcate. 

The  Musio  is  permitted  even  to  as- 
sume a  garb  the  most  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  professed  instructress,  and 
in  the  disguise  of  gaiety  and  mer- 
riment, may  still  discharge  her  ap- 
pointed duties.  Not  inconsiderable  is 
her  praise,  when  in  exercisip^  a  mas- 
tery over  the  light  and  sportive  emo- 
tions, she  moulds  them  impercep- 
tibly into  forms  of  purity  and  love- 
liness. As  a  religious  messenger, 
intent  on  conveying  peace  and  truth 
to  a  rude  people,  may  outwardly 
conform  to  their  language  and  cus- 
toms, the  better  to  win  and  chan^ 
them  to  his  wishes,  so  may  moral  wis- 
dom adopt  the  mask  of  mirth,  and 
teach  the  gay  to  diversify  their  levi- 
ties within  permitted  bounds,  and  to 
temper  in  aU  things  their  hilarity  with 
innocence. 

Yet  an  honorable  and  appropriate 
purpose  is  also  served  by  poetry  of  a 
cast  more  directly  moral  and  redective. 
The  danger  is,  that  a  formally  didactic 
poem  may  repel  the  disciple  by  con- 
tinued calls  on  his  attention,  and  in 
general  it  seems  true  that  poems,  avow- 
edly moral,  in  carder  to  please,  must  be 
either  confined  within  a  short  com- 
pass,  or  blended  with  a  large  mix- 
ture of  incident  or  description. 
In  no  country  better  than  in  Eng- 


land, has  poetry  perfiNrmed  her  allotted 
functioD  as  a  teacher  of  virtne  and 
wisdom.  The  names  of  Chaucer  and 
Spencer,  Shakq)eare  and  MihaOyFofie 
and  Groldsmith,  Thomson  and  Cow- 
per,  Crabbe  and  Wordsworth,  affixd 
a  proud  and  instantaneous  juroof  of  the 
assertion.  In  different  forms  and  de- 
grees, and  with  reference  to  variooi 
modes  of  society  and  character,  those 
mighty  masters  have  delivered  the 
precepts  of  moral  government  with  a 
truth  and  energy  expreeave  of  thrt 
national  spirit  which  they  have  h^ped  , 
to  form,  and  their  noble  posms^  as  the 
&itl^  record  of  what  nature  is  ai^ 
ou^ht  to  be^  will  forever  exert  a  bene- 
ficial sway  over  the  minds  of  men, 
even  when  the  language  in  which  tb^ 
sung  may  have  been  nmnbered  witn 
the  dead. 

It  were  an  mfinite  task  to  traverse 
the  whole  range  of  usefulness  and 
beautjT  which  would  be  opened  iq>  b^ 
a  consideration  of  our  great  poets  in 
this  aspect  of  their  character.  Bat  we 
propose  at  present  to  gather  finnn  the 
field  of  English  poetry,  and  to  weave 
into  a  very  humble  wreath,  some 
flowerets  of  a  lowUer  kind,  which  may 
delkrht  by  their  hues  and  fragrance, 
while  they  help  to  reveal  the  virtues 
of  the  generous  soil  and  kindly  sky  to 
which  they  owe  their  birth. 

Scattered  through  our  miBcellaneoDB 
En^^ish  poetry,  especially  of  an  earier 
date,  tliere  is  a  number  of  smaller 
and  chiefly  irre^^ular  moral  poems,  of 
varying  merit  and  popularity,  wbkh 
deserve  consideration  as  a  distinct 
class.  We  rather  think  that  they  hafe 
no  precise  parallel  in  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  and  they  eooinently 
reflect  some  peculiarities  of  the.  Eng- 
lish mind.  They  qxring  from  thKt 
serious  and  sober  charactec,  that  i^ 
dep^uient  and  contemplative  disDos- 
tion,  which  turns  the  eye  inwards  as 
often  as  without,  and  which  daiiDS 
kindred  with  nobl^  qualitLes,'  the  b?e 
of  rural  nature  and  of  domestic  quiet 
The  compositions  we  refer  to  are  often 
bedewed  with  sweet  sprinklings  of 
fency,  and  have  ahnost  always  a  parity 
of  diction  which  time  and  dnnge  have 
Med  to  render  obsolete.  They  are 
not  always  distinguished  by  poeti- 
cal merit,  but  thejr  generally  pmest 
some  charactmitic  feature  thatgiveB 
them  an  interest  Sometimes  they  are 
the  efiusioDs  of  simple  mSnds,  giate<sl 
for  the  sleDdar  talent  of  poetry  wfaidi 
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has  been  lent  them,  and  pleased  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  expression  of  those  ear- 
nest thoughts  in  which  they  find  their 
sweetest  employment  Sometimes 
they  have  afforded  an  occasional  re- 
fuge to  men,  who  flying  from  the 
weariness  of  business  and  publicity 
prove  the  purity  of  their  heart  and 
taste,  by  the  retired  worship  of  those 
•  ideal  graces  for  which  in  practical  life 
they  have  longed  in  vain.  Sometimes 
thejr  speak  the  language  of  those  who, 
havinff  wandered  from  the  path  of 
duty,  nave  foEgotten  the  practice  though 
not  the  love  of  virtue,  but  who  now, 
in  the  intervals  of  passion,' or  in  the 
returning  of  the  prodigal  to  his  &- 
ther's  house,  lift  up  a  humble  and 
mournful  hymn  to  proclaim  from  sad 
experience  the  blessings  of  that  rec- 
titude from  which  they  nave  too  eaoly 
departed. 

The  toficB  on  which  those  compo- 
■tioQs  chiefly  touch  are  confined  with- 
in a  limited  and  uniform  sphere.  Life 
and  its  vanities,  death  and  its  certainty; 
afllicticxi  and  its  uses,  prosperity  and 
its  dangers ;  the  emptiness  of  oatwnd 
advantafi|e8,  the  felici^  of  a  calm  and 
oontemj^tive  spirit ;  the  cares  of  the 
court  and  d^,  the  jdeasures  of  soli- 
tude and  the  country.  There  is  much 
sameness  in  these  subjects,  and  when 
feeb^  handled  they  are  senseless  and 
insipid.  But  when  they  flow  sincerely 
fbm  a  sensitive  heart,  they  afibct  us 
readily  as  their  authors  would  have 
ynahea,  and  they  tend  to  preserve  in 
literature  a  sound  and  solemn  spirit. 
When  tainted  by  afi^ctation,  or  de- 
&ced  by  the  tame  diction  and  obscure 
imagery  of  a  more  modem  mediocrity, 
thef  entirely  cease  to  please. 

We  exclude  from  this  examination 
poems  of  more  cmisiderable  dimen- 
sions, and  those  belonging  to  a  more 
formal  class^  such  as  that  ^  the  regular 
sonnet,  otherwise  so  near  akin  to  the 
moral  compositions  we  have  in  view. 
We  shall  likewise  abstain  fix)m  refer- 
riilg  to  those  lyrics  of  a  mixed  charac^ 
ter  in  which  moral  reflectfons  are  en- 
grafted on  the  theme  of  love,  or  re- 
vdry,  or  some  other  predominating 
subject  We  shall  also  pass  over 
those  poems  which  are  properly  of  a 


sacred  and  devotional  t(^e,  and  of 
which  we  may  hereafter  attempt  a 
separate  exanunation.  But  in  draw- 
m^  these  distinctions,  we  feel  that  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  observe 
the  line  of  division  with  scrupulous 
accuracy. 

In  the  task  which  we  now  under- 
take we  beg  leave  to  disclaim  in  our- 
selves, though  by  no  means  to  depre- 
ciate  in  omers,  any  pretensions  to 
black-letter  precision  or  minute  literary^ 
information.  We  propose  to  stand  in 
a  imddle  and  connecting  positirai  be- 
tween the  antiquaiy  and  the  popular 
reader,  divested  if  possible  of  the  na- 
tural prepossessions  and  prejudices  of 
both,  and  endeavouring  to  promote 
what  is  sureTy  an  important  object  a 
fiiendly  but  discnmmatinff  acquaint- 
ance with  the  less  &miliar  uterature  of 
our  country. 

We  give,  as  our  earliest  example  of 
this  kiM  ojf  composition,  two  stanzas 
of  «<a  ditty  upon  the  uncertain^  of 
this  life,"  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  Britirii  Museum,  and  pubhahed 
in  Ritson's  Ancient  Soi4;b.  It  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  nud^fle, 
or  rather  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  worth  scHnething  as  a 
curiosity,  if  not  as  a  poem. 

"  Winter  wakeneth  all  my  care, 
Now  these  leavis  waxeth  bare : 
Oft  I  ngh  and  moume  sare, 
When  it  cometh  in  my  thought 
Of  this  world's  joy,  how  it  goeth  all  to 
nought 

**  Now  it  is,  and  now  it  n'  is, 
All  BO  it  ne'er  n'  were,  I  wis : 
That  many  man  aaitb,  aooth  it  is. 
All  goeth,  but  Grodia  will : 
All  we  shall  die,  tho*  us  like  ill.*** 

Passing  over  a  century,  we  notice 
two  little  pieces  which  have  been 
ascribed,  though  perhaps  groundless- 
ly,  to  the  fether  of  Enghsh  poetry ;  to 
whose  great  work  we  owe  a  debt  both 
of  delight  and  instruction  too  large  in 
amount  to  be  sensibly  a£^ted  by  the 
ad(tition  or  deduction  of  such  trifles. 
Of  the  **  Good  Counsel  of  Chaucer," 
which  contains  some  germs  of  beauty 
imperfectly  expanded,  the  first  and  last 
stanza  may  be  inserted. 


**  Fly  from  the  pre6B,t  and  dwell  with  sooth&stness : 

Suffice  unto  thy  good,  though  it  be  small : 
For  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  tickleness, 


*  Ritson's  Ancisnt  Songs,  65. 


t  The  crowd. 
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Pniw  hath  envy,  and  weal  ui  blent  o*er  aU. 

Savour*  no  more  than  thee  behove  ■hall. 
Rcadt  well  thyself  that  other  folk  canst  read. 
And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dread. 

•  •  •  • 

••  That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomncsB  :| 

The  wrestling  of  this  world  askoth  a  fall ; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness, 

Forth,  pilgrim f  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall ; 

Look  up  on  high  and  thanke  God  for  all. 
Wavd  thv  lusts,  and  let  ihy  gho6t||  thee  lead,1 
And  truth  shall  thee  deliver,  it  is  no  dread.** 

The  other  verses  attributed  to  Chaucer  contain  a  nmpfe  and  wbolflaome  M 
of  advices  for  all  coDditi(»ie. 

**  Go  forth,  king,  rule  thee  by  sapience ; 
Bishop,  bo  able  to  minister  doctrine ; 
Lord,  to  true  counsel  give  audience ; 
Womanhood,  to  chastity  ever  incline ; 
Knight,  let  th^  deeds  worshipT  determhue ; 
Be  righteous,  judge,  in  saving  thy  name ; 
Rich,  do  almons,  lest  thou  lose  buss  with  shame. 

**  People,  obey  your  king  and  the  law ; 

Age,  be  ruled  by  rood  religion ; 

True  servant,  be  dreadful  **  and  keep  thee  under  awe ; 

And  thou,  poor,  fie  on  presumption. 

Inobcdionce  to  youth  is  utter  destruction. 

Remember  you,  how  God  hath  set  vou  low, 

And  do  yova  part  as  ye  be  ordained  to.** 

No  comparison  could  be  more  fllus-  There  then  spmngf  up,  as  Pnttenhitt 
trative  and  more  pleasing  than  that  tells  us, ft  **  a  new  corop^i^  of  conrtijf 
which  has  been  drawn  by  Warton,  makers^  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
lumself  a  poet  as  well  as  the  historian  the  elder,  and  Heniy,  Earl  of  Snney, 
of  poets,  between  the  premature  and  were  the  two  chieftains."  With  these 
solitary  rise  of  Chaucer's  genius  and  eminent  names  may  be  asBodatDd  dal 
the  bright  and  brittle  iHt>mise8  of  a  of  Thomas  Lord  Vaux,  who  at  the 
genial  day  in  an  Enghsh  spring !  The  same  period,  and  probably  earher  than 
truth  of  the  picture  cannot  be  apparent  Surrey,  though  in  a  more  simpie  aad 
m  the  limited  inquiry  which  we  are  vernacular  style,  cootribated  some- 
now  pursuing :  but  even  here  we  are  thm^  to  the  refinement  of  taste  and 
■truck  by  the  dreary  barrenness  that  versification  in  England.  The  woiks 
ensues.  Our  reelect  for  royalty  can.  of  this  cluster  of  poets  were  fint  po^ 
not  constrain  us  to  admit  as  an  excep.  hshed  m  1557  in  TottePs  CoDectiao^ 
tion  the  dull  verses  at' ributed  to  Henry  the  earliest  printed  misceDany  «f 
YL,  of  which  the  foUowmg  stanza  is  poetiy  in  the  language,  where  die 
much  the  most  tolerable,  and  if  genu-  poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt  are  fel- 
ine, is  at  least  remarkable  for  bein^  lowed  by  a  number  of  others  of  •♦Un- 
perfectly  modem  in  its  language  and  certain  authors,"  amonff  which  are  at 
cadence.  least   two   by   Jiord    Vaux.     Those 

"  Kingdoms  are  but  cares,  poems  in  this  collection,  of  wfaBch  the 

State  is  devoid  of  stay ;  parentage  is  unknown,  seem  to  extend 

Riches  arc  ready  snares,  back    scmiewhat  indefinitely  in  date  ; 

And  hasten  to  decay.**  for  among  them  is  included  the  **  Good 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  Counsel  of  Chaucer,"  though  mder 

century  tliere  was  a  rapid  and  profiU  ^^^  "^w  title,^  **To  lead  a 

able  advance  in  poetical  compositicm.  ^^^  honest  life." 


».  Indulge  thy  taste.  t  Counsel.  t  Yicldingnei 

I)  Soul.  t  Honour.  *»  Rcspectfhl. 

ft  Art  of  English  poesy.    Hazlewood*s  edition.  P.  48. 
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Wyat's  Btrepgth  peems  to  lie  in  his   We  borrow  frona  him,  howeveiv  the 
ethical  or  satirical  epistles,  which  ex-   foUowing  irregular  soimet : 
ceed  the  compass  of  our  present  plan. 


THAT  PLEABUKK   18   MIXKO  WITH  EVIRT  PAIN. 

"  Venomous  thorns,  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen,   , 
Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue  \ 

Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine, 
And  unlo  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 

The  fire  that  all  things  else  consumeth  clean 
May  hurt  and  heal :  then  if  that  this  be  true, 

I  trust  some  time  my  barm  may  be  my  health, 

Since  every  woe  is  joined  with  some  wealth." 


To  Surrey  our  poetry  owes  much 
independently^  of  his  having  first  used 
in  England,  m  his  translatioD  of  Vir^ 
that  noble  form  of  versification  in 
which  Shakspeare  and  Milton  found 
free  and  fit  scope  for  their  genius,  and 
which  at  once  stimulates  and  tests  the 
true  poet  by  the  high  standard  <rf 
thowht  and  langua^  which  its 
flanpTe  grandeur   requuw   to  sustain 


it  Love,  though  it  may  be  doubted 
if  it  had  much  share  in  Surrey*s  li£e, 
is  the  jNrevaifing  theme  of  his  original 
compositions.  But  we  extract  from 
them  the  beginning  <^  a  little  m^al 
poem  which  suits  our  purpose.  It  is 
written  in  a  pleasing  and  &vourite  me- 
tre of  that  day.  The  title,  as  in  the 
other  cases  likewise,  seems  to  be  Mr, 
Tottel's. 


BOW  HO  AOK   n  GORTKNT  WTTH  HIS  OWN   B8TATI,   AND  HOW  THE   AOB  OF    CHIUMtBN 
IB  THK  HAPPIEST,   IT  THKT  HAD  SKOUL  TO   UNDBISTAND  FT. 

'  Laid  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I  were, 

I  saw  within  my  troubled  head  a  heap  of  thoughts  appear, 

And  every  thought  did  show  so  lovely  in  mine  eyes. 

That  now  I  siglTd,  and  then  I  smiled  as  cause  oi'  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy,  in  thought  how  oft  that  he 

Did  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod,  a  tall  young  man  to  be. 

The  youDg  man  eke  that  feels  bis  bones  with  pains  oppress'd, 

Hew  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man,  to  live  and  lie  at  rest. 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees  his  end  draw  on  so  sore. 

How  he  would  be  a  boy  again  to  live  so  much  the  more. 

Whereat  full  ofi  I  smiled  to  see  how  alt  those  three, 

From  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy,  would  chop  and  change  degree. 

And  musing  thus,I  think  the  case  is  very  strange. 

That  man  itom  wealth  to  live  in  woe  doth  ever  seek  to  change." 


The  comjXMitions  attributed  to  Lord 
Vaux  are  of  unequal  character,  but  he 
aimed  often  at  a  right  mark,  tho^h 
not  a  high  one,  and  he  sometimes  hit  it 
liisiscxip  are  not  unfi^uently  fortunate 
in  their  ideas,  neat  and  natural  in  their 
expression,  and  smooth  in  their  num- 
bers. He  seems  to  have  excited  the 
simple  wonder  of  his  time  by  the  art  of 
coonterfeiting  imaginary  situations  and 
feefings.  His  best  ana  most  popular 
nece  is  entitled  by  Tottel,^  ••The  Aged 
iL^ofver  renoimceth  Love^"  a  name  too 
limited  for  its  subject,  which  embraces 
tbe  more  general  contemplation  of  de- 
dining  years  and  approaching  death. 
XtB  diranal  imagery  sijp^ed  Shakspeare 
"With  some  appropriate  fragments  of 
jmehncboly  nurth  for  his  sextoo  in 
Samlety  wide  engaged  m  laboming 
89» 


for  the  dead.  The  poem  has  consider, 
able  merit  The  foUowinj^  verses  con- 
tain a  not  unexpresnve  picture  of  the 
encroaching  toipor  of  old  age. 

"  My  lusts  they  do  me  leave, 

My  fancies  all  be  fled. 
And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weave 

Grey  hairs  upon  my  head. 


""  Mv  muse  doth  not  delight 

Me  as  she  d^d  before  ; 
My  hand  and  pen  are  not  in  plight 

As  thej  have  been  of  yore. 

**  For  reason  me  denies 
This  yonthly  idle  rhyme ; 

And  day  by  day  to  me  she  crie^ 
Leare  off  these  x^ik  itt  tiae. 
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•«  The  wrinkles  in  my  brow,  "  Thus  mnst  I  youth  gire  np, 

The  furrows  'U  my  fare,  Whose  badge  I  long  did  wear ; 

Say  limping  age  will  lodge  him  now  To  them  I  yield  the  wanton  cop 

Where  youth  must  give  him  place."  That  better  may  it  bear. 

•  «  • 

In  what  immediately  foDows,  a  more  «  And  ye  that  bide  behind, 

gtriking  figure  is  somewhat  roughly  de-  Hare  ye  none  other  trust ; 

Jineated.    We  add  also  such  of  the  As  ye  ot  clay  were  cast  by  kind, 

ooocluding  verses  as  best  deserve  quo-  So  sJiall  ye  waste  to  dust." 

tation. 

Without  further  coomient  we  insol 

*'  The  harbinger  of  death  some  other  extracts  from  Lord  Vamfi 

To  me  I  see  him  ride :  moral    compositioiis,  taken  from  the 

The  cough,  the  cold^  the  gasping  Paradise  oi  Dainty  Devices,  a  Mkcel- 

breath  lany  of  which  we  snail  afterwaida  mor 

Dolh  bid  me  to  provide—  particularly  speak. 

«  Apick-axe  and  a  ^^ade,  .^^  ^^^^  .^^  occashw  or  mi 

E  it  and  a  wmding  shee^  ^^^^  ^^    ^  AwswEarru  thd^ 

A  house  (»f  clay,  for  to  be  made  ' 

For  such  a  guest  most  meet.  ,.^,       u  i  *  r    *        * 

*  "These  hairs  of  age  are  messengers, 

^  Methinks  T  hear  the  clerk  rrJ^^il^  ^*f  "t  *f '  l^^''  *"^  ^ 

That  knolls  the  careful  knell,  They  be  of  death  the  haib.ngers 

And  bids  me  leave  ray  woful  work  That  do  pr  pare  and  dress  the  wiy. 

Ere  nature  me  compel.  Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  see 

'^  Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be." 


OF  TmC   MEAN  B8TATB. 

**  The  higher  that  the  cedar  tree  under  the  heavens  doeagr^w, 
The  more  in  danger  is  the  lop  when  sturdy  wind-*  gin  blow  : 
Who  judges  then  the  princely  throne  to  be  devoid  of  hate, 
Doth  not  yet  know  what  heaps  of  ill  lye  hid  in  such  estate, 
Such  dangers  great,  such  gripes  of  mind,  such  toil  do  thev  sosCain, 
That  oftentimes  of  Gk>d  they  wish  to  be  unkinged  again.'^ 


OF  A  CONTENTED  MOfJ). 

*' When  all  is  done  and  said,  in  the  end  thus  shall  you  find. 
He  most  of  all  doth  bathe  in  bli&s,  that  haih  a  quiet  mind : 
And  clear  from  worldly  cares,  to  deem  can  be  content, 
The  sweetest  time  in  all  his  Hie  in  thinking  lobe  spent. 

'*  The  body  subject  is  to  fickle  Fortune's  power, 
And  toa  million  of  mishaps  is  casual  every  hour : 
And  death  in  time  doth  change  it  to  a  clod  of  clay, 
When  as  the  mind,  which  is  divine,  runs  never  to  decay. 

**  Companion  none  is  like  unto  the  mind  alone, 
For  many  have  been  harmed  by  speech,  through  thinking  few  or 
Fear  oftentimes  restraineth  words,  but  makes  not  thoughts  to  cease, 
And  he  speaks  best  that  hath  the  skill  when  for  to  hold  his  peace. 

*'  CHir  wealth  leaves  us  at  death,  our  knsmen  at  the  grave, 
But  virtues  of  the  mind  imto  the  heavens  with  us  we  bare: 
Wherefore  for  virtue's  sake  I  can  be  well  content, 
Tk/b  sweslest  time  of  all  tty  life  to  deem  in  tkinkiag  q>ent'' 

OF  HIS  BND^  Wail'lTB  TUVS. 


^Wlkf  B I  behold  mv  bier,  my  last  and  posting  barte, 
Tkat  beti  9Mi  to  ua  grftvexny  file  and  earrioo  ca 
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Then  saj  I,  silly  vretch^  why  doest  thou  put  thy  trust 
In  things  each  made  of  clay,  that  soon  will  turn  to  dust. 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  the  young,  the  hardy,  and  the  fait, 
That  now  are  past  and  gone  as  though  they  never  were  % 
Dost  thou  not  see  thyself  draw  hourly  to  thy  last, 
As  shall  which  that  is  shot  at  bird  that  flyeth  fast  1 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  how  death  through-smiieth  with  his  lance. 
8om&by  war,  some  by  plague,  and  some  by  worldly  chance  f 
What  thing  is  ihere  on  earth,  for  pleasure  that  was  made, 
But  goeth  more  swiftly  away  than  doth  the  summer  shade  1 

**  Lo  t  here  the  summer  flower,  that  sprung  this  other  day, 
But  winter  weareth  it  as  fast,  and  bloweth  clean  away : 
Even  8o  shalt  thou  consume,  from  youth  to  loathsome  age. 
For  death  he  doth  not  spare  the  prince  more  than  the  page. 

"  Thy  house  shall  be  of  clay,  a  clod  under  thy  head  j 
Until  ihe  latter  day,  the  grave  shall  be  thy  bed: 


Until  the  blowing  trump  doth  say  to  all  and  some^ 
•  Rise  op  out  of  your  grave,  for  now  the  Judge  is 


come/ 


If  Lord  Vaux's  life  was  a  gay  one,  excite  interest  even  where  it  is  diffi- 

it  must  be  owned  that  his  lii^  have,  cult  to  bestow  much  praise, 
with  wonderful  success,  shown  ^  the 
eouDterfeit  action"  of  the  lugubrioos, 

though  we  should    hardly   say   with  thet  of  tuk  heak  estatx  arf  hafvust. 
INittenham,  that  he  has  done  it  **  very  «  «  « 

jnjB^  and- pleasantly -K  .*  Among  good  things  I  prove  and  find 

•twn^was^  Lke^his  poetry,  he  must  The  ouift  life  doth  most  abound. 


mm  was  lute  nis  poetry,  ne  must  ^^^^      .  -  f^^^  ^^^^  ^^31  abound, 

have  |^;red  at  Coiart  the  part  of  the  j^^^  ^^^e  to*  the  contented  mlmd 

vounsers  Compamon  m  the  Roman  x here  is  no  riches  to  be  found, 
tpmph,  and  both  Henry  and  his  conr-  «  «  « 

timm^t  have  better  profited  hy  such  ,  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 


w««*«.«  ♦«  rp^^Va  n.^u^*\^  fr«m    That  quiet  nights  he  had  mo  slept, 
We  return  to  Tottel  s  CoDecta^  ftom    ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^        ^      ^^  ^,^ 

which  we  shall  take  a  few  fiuther  spe-   ^^^  ^^  ^lj|j.j^  oughit  the  beaats  he 


J  balievmg  that  the  importance  kept.' 

of  this  period,  in  giving  a  direction  to  «  «  « 

the  sentiments  and  a  shape  to    the 
knguage  of  poetry  among  us,    may 

OOMPiBISOll  OF  CiIFS  iWn  DIAIB* 

•  ♦  ♦ 

•*  The  pleasant  years  that  seems  so  swift  to  run, 
-The  merry  days  to  end  so  fast  that  fleet, 
The  joyful  nights  on  which  it  daw'lh  so  soon, 
The  happy  hours  which  mo  do  miss  ihan  meet, 
Do  all  consume  as  snow  against  the  sun. 
And  death  makes  end  to  all  that  life  begun. 

•  «  • 

*'  If  man  would  mind  what  burdens  life  doth  bringj 
What  ij^rlevous  crimes  to  God  he  doth  commit : 
WhatpTagues,  what  panes,  what  perils  thereby  spring, 
With  no  sure  houra  in  all  bis  days  to  sit . 
He  would  sure  think,  as  with  great  cause  I  dO| 
The  day  of  death  were  better  of  the  two.*' 


f<)mpwe4to,  ♦  9«a«^ 
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"  Of  youth  the  Insqr  flowcf, 
Which  whilom  stood  in  price, 

Shall  vanish  quite  within  an  hour. 
An  fire  consiunes  the  ice. 

"  Where  is  become  that  wight, 
For  whose  sake  Troy  town 

Withstood  the  Greeks,  till  ten  jeais 
fight 
Had  rased  their  walls  adown  1 

"  Did  not  the  worm  consume 
Her  carrion  to  the  dustl 

Did  dreadful  death  forbear  his  ftune 
For  beauty,  pride  or  lust  V 

We  find  ourselves  bete  again  in  the 
death's-head  school  of  poeCiy,  of  wfakh 
the  last  verse  may  have  too  rank  an 
odour  for  the  polite  nostrils  of  modem 
days.  We  learn  that  among  Tottel's 
contributorB  we  should  include  the 
poet  Churchyardj  to  whom  as  fisir  as 
the  name  goes,  the  most  doleful  of 
these  ditties  might  be  fittingly  ascribed. 
Their  ftmereal  solemnity  comes  oddly 
from  that  courtly  company  to  wfaon 
they  are  attributed.  What  a  dififereat 
collection  would  have  proceeded  torn 
the  ocNutly  makers  of  other  reiffns  t 

In  compliment  to  the  secoad  writer 
of  English  blank  verse  we  shall  i»- 
elude  amon^  our  extracts  from  Tottdt 
before  closing  them,  some  lines  of 
Nicholas  Grimoald,  in  commendation 
of  Friendship. 

"  Of  all  the  heavenly  gifts  that  mortal  men  commend, 

What  trusty  treasure  in  the  world  can  countervail  a  friend; 

Our  health  is  soon  decayed ;  goods,  casual,  light  and  vain ; 

Broke  have  we  seen  the  force  of  power,  and  honour  sufier  stain. 

When  fickle  fortune  fails,  this  knot  endureth  still ;  ^ 

Tby  kin  out  of  their  kind  may  swerve,  when  friends  owe  thee  good-vilL 

What  sweeter  solace  shall  befal,  than  one  to  fiod. 

Upon  whose  breast  thou  mayest  repose  the  secrets  of  thy  mindl 

He  waileth  at  thy  wo ;  his  tears  with  thine  be  shed : 

With  thee  doth  he  all  jo3rs  enjoy,  so  lief  a  life  is  led. 

Behold  thy  friend,  and  of  thyselt  the  pattern  see, 

One  soul,  a  wonder  shall  it  seem,  in  bodies  twain  to  be : 

In  absence,  present ;  rich  in  want ;  in  sickness  sound : 

Yea,  alter  death,  all  ire  mayest  thou  by  thy  sure  friend  be  foimd." 


nUT  BACH    THING    IS    BUST    OF   FTSBLr. 

"  Why  fearest  thou  the  outward  foe, 
Where  thou  thy  self  thy  harm  dolh 
feedl 

Ofgrief  or  hurt,  of  pay  or  woe, 
Within  each  thing  is  sown  the  seed. 

"  So  fine  was  never  vet  the  cloth, 
No  smith  so  hard  his  iron  beat; 

But  the  one  consumed  was  with  moth, 
T'other  with  canker  all  to-fret. 

*  *  The  knotty  oak  and  wainscoat  old 
Within  doth  eat  the  silly  worm  ; 

Even  so  a  mind  in  envy  rolled, 
Always  within  itseu  doth  bum. 

*'   Thus    every    thing    that    nature 
wrought. 

Within  itself  his  hurt  doth  bear ; 
No  outward  harm  need  to  be  sought 

Where  enemies  be  within  so  near." 

OF  THE  VAMITT  OF  1CAM*S  UFI. 

"  Vain  is  the  fleeting  wealth 

Whereon  the  world  stays, 
Since  stalking  time  by  privy  stealth, 

Encroachetn  on  our  days. 

'*  An  eld  which  creepeth  fast 
To  taint  us  with  her  wound,  | 

Will  turn  each  bliss  into  a  blast 
Which  lasteth  but  a  stound.* 


It  seems  to  have  been  quite  gratui- 
touB  in  Grimoald,  who  was  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  could  scarcely  be  a  married 
man,  to  insert  in  another  of  his  coup- 
lets on  this  subject  an  unhandsome  re- 
flectioo  on  the  matrons  of  the  a^, 
which  might  be  used,  however,  to  raise 
a  laugh  against  ^  husbands. 

**  Down  Theseus  went  to  hell,  Pirith 
Ita  IHend  to  find  • 


O  that  the  wives  in  these  our  days  were 
to  their  mates  so  kind." 

The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devkes, 
^  aptly  funnshed  with  sundiy  pithy  and 
learned  inventioiis,  devised  and  wzitten 
for  the  most  part  hj  M.  Edwards. 
sometime  of  Her  Majesty's  Chapd ; 
the  rest  by  sundry  learned  gentSemai 
both  of  honour  and  worah^"  was  pah. 
lishedin  1076.    It  contain^  m  maj 


;  An  hov. 
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already  Lave  been  infiaiTedy  rather  too 
much  of  the  cypress  aod  yew  to  be  a 
Teiy  dehcioufi  Eden  ;  and  its  ivies  and 
myrtles  are  not  of  a  much  liveher  cast 
We  should  say  indeed  that  the  love- 
•oogB  in  it  are  rather  duller  than  the 
dii;^  We  select  a  part  of  one  piece, 
abiady  printed  by  Percy  and  by  Elhs, 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  well  versified, 
and  in  the  last  verse  to  possess  consid- 
erable statelinees  both  of  style  and  sen- 
timent The  author,  whose  initials  are 
If.  T^  is  not  certainly  known. 

**  Man's  fiUtiang  life  finia  surett  «tey 
Wkere  eacred  mrtue  bettretk  tm&ff, 

"  The  sturdy  rock  for  all  his  strettgrth, 
By  raging  sea&is  rent  in  twain ; 

Tne  marble  stooe  is  pierced  at  length 
Wiih  little  drops  or  driacling  rain. 

The  ox  doth  yield  onto  the  yoke^ 

Thesieei  obeyath  the  hammer  stroke. 
•  •  • 

**  Tea,  man  himself,  unto  whose  will 
All  things  are  bounden  to  obey, 

For  all  his  wit  and  worthy  »kill 
Doth  fade  at  length  and  fall  away, 

There  is  no  thicg  bat  time  doji  waste : 

The  heavens,  the  earth  consume  at  last. 

"  Bm  virtue  sits  triamphin|i:  still 
Upon  the  throne  of  glorious  Fame ; 

TboQgb  spitetul  Deata  man's  body  kill, 
Yet  hares  he  not  his  virtaons  name. 

By  life  or  death  what  so  betides, 

Thefctate  of  virtue  never  slides." 

It  deserves  our  approvinfif  notice  that 
the  poetical  collectioiis  of  wluch  we 
have  now  spoken,  contain  scarcely  a 
woid  or  thought  wluch  could  bring  a 
hhsh  into  the  purest  cheek  either  of 
those  times  or  (h  our  own. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  two 
oompoeitions  with  any  similarity  of 
and  pi]i3pOBe,  so  amusingly  con- 


trasted with  each  other  as  the  Qeor- 
gicd  of  Viml  and  the  Five  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry  of  Thomaa 
Tusser,  Grentleraan.  In  the  one  we 
see  poetry  in  all  its  power  and  beau^ 
em^oyed  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  ait 
which  it  professes  to  teach ;  haruKiny 
of  numbers,  dignity  of  diction,  fertility 
of  invention,  tenderness  of  sentioienl, 
sublimitjr  of  thought  In  the  other  we 
see  nothingof  the  Poefs  skill  except 
the  simple  device  of  easy  rhythm  and 
homely  rhyme,  intended  rather  to  aid 
the  memory  than  to  delight  the  ear, 
every  thing  else  bein^  left  on  the  levei 
of  the  roost  pedestrian  prose.  Yet 
Tusser's  verses  were  not  without  ime 
in  the  formatkm  of  the  En^h  mind ; 
and  it  may  be  said  in  his  praise,  that 
««8are  the  Eternal  liaster  fonod  the 
single  talent  well  employed.",  The 
qu^ities  of  good  sense,  good  morals^ 
simplicity  amd  sincerity,  should  sever 
be  without  their  revrard.  The  nmied 
lessons  which  be  incidcates  of  hcsaital- 
ity  and  thrift,  sobriety  and  cbeerfimieeBi 
attention  to  this  world  and  care  for  die 
next,  were  well  calculated  to  i^ease  tite 
taste  and  confirm  the  virtues  of  the 
honest  yeomen  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, and  might  help  in  humble  minda 
to  prepare  the  way  for  higher  senti- 
ments and  better  poetry  on  similar 
themes.  We  shall  venture  to  extract 
a  few  moral  verses  from  one  of  the  im- 
connected  chapters  of  which  his  work 
is  composed.  We  may  remark  in  pas- 
sing that  in  the  scansion  of  bis  miea, 
Tusser  is  considered  to  be  remaikabl^ 
correct  according  to  the  pronmiciatiaii 
of  his  dajT.  .  His  poem  was  originaOy 
published  in  1557,  but  was  consitoab^ 
expanded  in  subsequent  editioofi.  m 
died  a  very  old  man  in  I68O1 


A  DBSOaimON  OF  LIFB  AND  aiOHBS. 

**  The  lands  and  the  richer  that  here  we  possess 
Be  none  of  our  own,  if  aQod  we  profess; 
Bat  lent  uh  of  him  as  his  ulent  oif  gold, 
Which  being  demanded,  who  can  it  withhold  t 

'*  Ood  maketh  no  writing  that  justly  doth  say 

How  long  we  shall  have  it— a  year  or  a  day ; 

Bat  leave  it  we  must,  howsoever  we  leave, 

When  Atrop  shall  pluck  as  from  hence  by  the  sleeve. 

*'  To  death  we  must  stoop,  be  we  high,  be  we  low. 
Bat  how  and  how  suddenly  few  be  that  know ; 
Whai  carry  we  then  bat  a  sheet  to  the  grave, 
To  cover  this  carcass  of  all  that  we  have  V* 
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From  Qoarge  Gascoigne,  once  so 
wannly  admired,  and  then  so  thoroiigfa- 
]j  fixgotten,  whoee  unthrifty  youth 
was  redeemed  by  a  sober  manhood, 
and  as  an  eyewitness  tells  ns,  by  **a 
godly  and  charitable  end,*'  we  could 
boiTow  seyeral  things  which  deserve 
praise,  and  might  afl^  deasure.  His 
minor  poems,  all  smoothly  and  easily 
written,  haye  something  of  &ncy  and 
much  of  ffood  feeling.  They  show  a 
gradual  a^ance  in  taste  and  pobah,  as 
apphed  to  popular  poetry,  on  which 
those  qualities  seem  better  bestowed 
than  on  the  cdd  raptures  and  fofced 
fictions  of  Petrarcan  kyye.  Gascoi{;ne's 
lullaby  to  his  youthful  passions  is  mffe- 
niousfy  conceiyed,  though  unequdly 
exectrted.  It  flows  with  a  somewhat 
sweet  and  shmiberous  melody.  Take 
iir  ezami^  the  first  yerw  :-• 

**  Sing  hdlaby,  as  women  do, 
Wherewith  they  bring  their  babes  to  rest ; 

And  lullaby  can  I  nnff  too. 
As  womanly  as  can  the  best 
With  lullaby  they  still  the  chUd, 
And  if  I  be  not  much  begufled, 
Full  many  wanton  babee  have  I, 
Which  must  be  stilled  with  lullaby." 

His  Good-Morrow  and  Good-Night 
are  both  of  them  meritorious  composi- 
tions,  infected  indeed  with  the  yulgar 
disease  of  runninff  an  analogy  for  eyer 
on  all  fours,  whether  it  will  or  no ;  but 
probably  not  on  that  account  the  less 
pqHdar  with  a  million.  Though  averse 
to  separate  what  their  author  intended 
•  for  cempanioDS,  we  must  from  conside- 
rations of  space  confine  ourselves  to 
the  quotation  of  one  oi  those  pieces, 
and  shall  give  the  preference  to  the 
**  Good-Ni^it,*'  as  encroaching  least 
OQ  the  department  of  psahnsody.  Gas- 
ooigDe,  we  may  observe,  diea  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  1577. 

GAS00IGira*S  OOOD-NIGBT. 

**  When  thou  hast  spent  the  lingering  day 

In  pleasure  and  delight ; 
Or  after  toil  and  weary  way 

Dost  seek  to  rest  at  night ; 
Unto  thy  pains  or  pleasures  past 

Add  this  one  labour  yet ; 
Ere  sleep  close  np  thine  eye  too  fast, 

Do  not  thy  God  fraget. 

**  But  search  within  thy  secret  thought 
What  deeds  did  thee  befeU  ; 

And  if  thou  find  amisi  in  aught. 
To  God  for  meroy  calL 


Tea  though  thou  find  no  thing  amia 
Which  thou  canst  call  to  mind, 

Tet  eyer  more  remember  this, 
There  is  the  more  behind. 

And  think  how  well  soe'er  it  be 

That  thou  hast  q)ent  the  day. 
It  came  of  God,  and  not  of  thee. 

So  to  direct  thy  way. 
Thus,  if  thou  try  thy  daily  deeds, 

And  pleasuie  in  this  pain, 
Thvlife  shall  cleanse  thy  com  firom 

And  thine  ihall  be  the  gain. 

••  But  if  thy  iinftil  shiggirii  eye 

Will  venture  for  to  wink 
Before  thy  wading  will  may  tzy 

How  far  thy  soul  may  sink ; 
Beware  and  wake,  for  else  thy  bed. 

Which  soft  and  smooth  is  made. 
May  heap  more  harm  upon  thy  hc«d 

Than  blows  of  enemieiP  Uade. 
Thus  if  this  pahi  procure  thine  ease 

In  bed  as  thou  dost  lie. 
Perhaps  it  shall  not  God  displeass 

To  sing  thus  soberiy. 

I  see  that  deep  is  lent  me  here 

To  ease  my  weaiy  bones, 
As  death  at  last  dudl  eke  appear 

To  ease  my  grievous  groans. 
My  daily  sports,  my  paunch  ftiO  led, 

Have  caused  my  drowsy  eye ; 
As  careless  life,  m  quiet  bed, 

Mif^t  cause  my  soul  to  die. 


**The  stretching    arms,  the    yawniBf 
breath 

Which  I  to  bedward  use, 
Arepattems  of  the  panire  of  death 

Wien  life  will  me  refuse. 
And  of  my  bed  each  sundry  part 

In  shadows  doth  resemble 
The  sundry  shapes  of  death  whose  dtft 

Shall  make  my  flesh  to  tremUe. 

•<  My  bed  itself  is  like  the  mve^ 

My  sheets  the  windinff-ineet, 
My  clothes  the  mould  which  I  masthavt 

To  cover  the  most  meet 
The  hungry  fleas  which  frisk  wJrttK 

To  worms  I  can  compare. 
Which  flrreedily  shall  gnaw  my  flerii, 

And  leave  the  bones  faSi  bare. 


»  The  waking  cock  that  early  crovra 

To  wear  the  night  away. 
Puts  in  my  mind  the  tramp  that  blovi 

Before  the  latter  day. 
And  as  I  rise  up  lustOy 

When  sluggish  sleep  is  past. 
So  hope  I  to  rise  joyfiilly 

To  judgment  at  the  last. 
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**ThnB  will  I  wake,  thus  will  I 

Thii0  will  I  hopd  to  rise, 
Hhu  will  I  peither  wail  nor  weep. 

Bat  sing  in  goodly  wise. 
My  bones  shall  in  this  bed  remain, 

My  soul  in  <jiod  shall  trust, 
By  whom  I  hope  to  rise  again 

Ftom  Death  and  earthly  dust" 

We  may  be  excused  far  here  add- 


ing, as  another  q>eeimen  of  Gas- 
coigne's  poetry,  a  part  of  a  dramatic 
ch^us,  in  his  glass  of  Govemmentt 
a  '^IVagical  Comedy,"  intended,  it 
is  said,  to  expose  the  prevailing  errors 
of  education.  These  lines  are  pro- 
bably the  first  example  in  the  lan- 
£[uage  of  this  species  of  composi- 
tion. 


<•  When  God  ordainM  the  restless  sUte  of  man. 
And  made  him  thrall  to  sondiy  crnevoos  cares, 
'  The  first-born  grief  or  sorrow  that  began 

To  show  itself  was  this :  to  save  from  snares 
The  pleasant  pledge  which  God  for  us  prepares : 
I  mean  the  seed  and  ofiipring  that  he  gives 
To  any  wight  which  in  tne  world  here  Uves. 

**  Few  see  themselves,  but  each  man  seeth  his  child. 

Such  care  fi^r  them,  as  care  not  for  themseUe ; 
We  care  for  them  in  youth  when  wit  is  wild ; 

We  care  for  them  m  age  to  gather  pelf. 
We  eare  for  them  to  keep  them  firom  the  shelf 
Of  such  quick-sands,  as  we  ourselves  first  found. 
When  heady  will  did  set  our  ships  on  ground.** 


Our  next  quotation  shall  be  from 
Robert  Green,  best  known  as  a  dra- 
matic writer,  who  was  bom  about  1550, 
and  died  in  1502.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  English  poet  that  wrote 
for  bread,  and  it  has  been  observed, 
that  his  life  thus  forms  **  a  melancholy 
epDcfaa  in  the  history  of  our  literature." 
But  is  this  justly  said  1  Is  that  a  me- 
knchc^  era  at  which  poetical  talent 
came  to  be  employed  as  the  means 
of  supporting  its  possessor?  Such  a 
change  seems  ratner  to  cast  a  docxny 
hue  upon  the  times  that  preceded  it ; 
as  implying  either  that  the  public  had 
pravioiuy  becm  unwilling  to  five 
tinad  for  poetry,  or  that  poetry  nad 
never  arisen  where  there  was  a  want 
of  bread.  On  either  supposition,  when 
properly  Mowed  out,  we  must  infer 


a  striking  deficiency  in  social  culture. 
Who  would  desire  to  see  in  this  respect 
a  retromde  movement,  or  to  confine 
poetical  composition  to  **  courtly  ma- 
kers," or  men  of  fortune?  Who  is  it 
that  longs  for  the  time  when  poets 
shall  cease  to  write,  and  to  write  bet- 
ter than  they  would  otherwise  do,  either 
simply  for  bread  or  for  better  bread 
than  they  would  otherwise  eat?  Poor 
Green  however  diminished  by  his 
vices  and  follies  both  the  honour  and 
advanUge  oi  his  laudaUe  exertions  for 
a  livelilKK)d.  Yet  he  seems  in  the 
midst  of  dissipation  to  have  preserv- 
ed some  purity  of  taste,  and  tender, 
ness  of  feeling.  The  following  lines 
are  not  withcwt  smoothness  and  ele^ 
gance. 


<•  Sweet  are  the  thou^^ts  that  savour  of  content ; 

The  quiet  mind  la  richer  than  a  crown : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortune's  angrv  frown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  bliss 
Beggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

**  The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiet  rest. 
The  cottage  that  affords  no  pride  nor  care. 

The  mean  that  agrees  with  country  music  best, 
The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music's  fare. 

Obscured  life  sets  down  a  type  of  bliss ; 

A  mind  content  both  crown  and  kingdom  is." 
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Hie  last  Ime  of  these  verses  eug- 
gMte  a  well  known  popular  poem,  of 
wliich  the  cotnpositioii  seems  referable 
to  this  or  to  an  ecttiier  period.  ^  My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,"  the  song 
to  which  we  now  refer,  appears  to 
have  been  printed  and  fanuliarly  known 
some  years  prior  to  1590.  Its  author 
is  undiscovered,  and  is  apparently  be- 
yond the  reach  of  conjecture.  It  was 
a  fevourite  subject  of  imitation  in  its 
own  day,  and  has  been  often  since 
inserted  in  poetical  coUections  with  a 
high  degree  of  praise.  It  is  certainly 
IB  its  own  department  a  remarkable 
compositioD,  and  reflects  credit  on  the 
infemcy  or  adolescence  of  English  po- 
pular poetry.  The  commencement,  if 
now  deprived  of  the  charm  of  novelty, 
is  stronja^  and  impressive ;  and  several 
of  the  hnes  or  stanzas  throughout  are 
neatly  expressed,  smoothly  construct- 
ed, and  diversified  by  some  variety  of 
point  and  metaphor.  Yet  the  leading 
idea  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is,  is  not 
expanded  with  much  fertility  of 
thought,  or  skilfulness  of  management 
The  same  things  are  re[>eated  with 
Beedless  iteration,  and  the  brief  and 
■ententious  phrases  empk)yed,  while 
they  interrupt  the  flow  of  melody  and 
feenng,  are  often  strung  together  with- 
out any  natin^  tie  c?  connection  or 
ooDgnnty.  The  prevalence  of  this 
&ult  may  be  apparent  from  the  cir- 
comstance  that  difllerent  editors  have 
di^rently  arranged  a  good  number  of 
the  stanzas,  without  its  being  easy  to 
tell  that  the  true  order  has  been  ma- 
terially vidated.  We  msert  such  verses 
of  it  as  we  think  best  deserving  of  at- 


**  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 

As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  blin 
That  God  or  nature  hath  assigned ; 

Tho*  much  I  want  that  most  woi2d  have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

*<  Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay ; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  sufiice : 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  swav : 
"  tid  ff 


Look,  what  I  lack,  my  mind  supplies. 
Uo !  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
Content  with  what  my  mind  ooth  bring. 


**  I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft. 
And  hasty  climbors  soonest  fall : 

I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 

Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 

These  get  with  toil  and  keep  with  fear : 

Such  cares  my  mind  could  never  bear^ 


"  Some  have  too  much,  yet  stiD  ttey 
crave ; 

I  Utile  have,  yet  seek  no  more : 
They  are  but  poor,  tbo*  much  they  hav^ 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store : 
They  poor,  I  rich ;  they  b<g,  I  cItc; 
They  lack,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  Ilive. 

"  I  laugh  not  at  another's  loss, 
I  grudge  not  at  another's  gain : 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  Umb^ 
I  brook  that  is  anothci's  bane : 

I  fear  no  foe,  nor  fawn  on  friend ; 

I  loath  not  li^s,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

**  I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  wiD, 
I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more  : 

I  like  the  plain,  I  olimb  no  hiiJ, 
In  greatest  storms  I  sit  on  shore. 

And  laugh  at  them  that  toil  in  irain. 

To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

**  My  wealth  is  health  and  perfect  esM, 
M!y  conscience  clear  my  chief  deftncs; 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence ; 

Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die. 

Would  all  did  so  as  well  as  I." 

If  it  were  fau*  to  subject  a  oorapo- 
sition  of  this  popular  kind  to  veir 
serious  criticism,  or  if  it  desenei 
such  a  tribute  to  its  importance,  a 
graver  objection  to  this  piece,  as  to 
others  of  a  similar  character,  might  bt 
found  in  the  general  coldness  of  iti 
temperature,  connected  with  the  ftl. 
laciouaness  of  the  sentiments  invohvd 
in  it 

**  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is^ 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  1  find,* 

has  a  lofty  and  imposmg  sonndl,  ibI 
seems  the  prelude  to  a  pfond  disjiif 
of  the  noblest  enjoyments  and  richl 
resources  of  mental  perfiection,  aearce- 
ly  agreeable  indeed  to  that  h<M^iBl| 
which  best  becomes  a  human  creature. 
But  the  progress  of  the  poem  is  not 
suitable  to  its  outset  Tne  regal  en- 
trance, by  which  we  at  first  approach, 
proves  after  all  to  be  the  porch  to 
a  cottage.  It  is  found  that  the  only 
particulars  in  which  the  mind  reaenw 
Dies  a  kiogdom,  or  is  enabled  to  aiftvd 
its  poasessor  such  perfect  joy,  m 
the  BubjuffatioQ  of  troublesome  appe- 
tites, and  the  absence  of  extemad  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  rufile  its  aereuity. 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  enjiaf- 
ment  of  any  positive  pleasure,  to 
the  indulj^ce  of  any  soaal  eii»oCi0i» 
or  the  dischaige  of  any  active  ^Ut^ 
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This  is  sorely  a  poor  view  ot  that 
noble  domain,  the  mind  of  man,  and 
it  is  not  a  poetical  one.  IndifRerence 
Id  human  affections  implies  a  low 
tone,  both  of  poetry  and  morality,  as 
there  can  be  neither  praise  nor  sym- 
pathy without  virtuous  exertion  or 
stroog  emotion.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  several  poems  of  the  dass  we 
are  now  considering  are  pitched  upaa 
this  under  key,  and  seems  merely  to 
represent  virtue  as  implying  the  ne- 
gation-of  vice,  and  to  place  the  only 
security  horn  criminal  indukence  in 
ihe  retrenchment  of  natural  passion. 
Some  minds  may  find  their  best  refuge 
in  this  retreat  from  active  life,  but 
they  ov^fat  to  announce  their  prefer- 
ence  with  the  humility  of  those  who 
ha:ve  been  forced  to  fir  where  it  was 
their  duty  to  fight  In  a  world  of 
creatures  of  kindred  origin  and  con- 
stitutioD  with  ourselves,  a  proud  exul- 
tation in  a  state  of  mere  quiescence, 
nnafifected  by  the  numerous  varia- 
tions of  fortune  and  feeling  occur- 
ring around  us  to  demand  our  sym- 
pauiy,  in  nothing  else  than  a  refined 
sefishnesB,  unattainable  indeed  in  our 
actual  condition,  and  not  desirable  if 
it  could  be  attained*  Such  voluntary 
separatists  from  the  natural  union  of 
the  famnan  &mfly  might  be  addressed 
in  lines,  somewhat  resembling  in 
homely  plainness  the  productions  of 
the  school  which  we  are  now  connder- 
ing:— 

'* '  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  i&'— 
No  longer  urge  that  swelling  strain, 

For  who  caii  hope  the  praise  is  his, 
A  monarch  o^er  himself  to  reign  1 

"  Nor  boast  that  thus  in  cold  content  "" 
Thou  bear'st  a  calm  and  careless 
mind; 

Nor  deign'st  to  laugh  or  to  lament 
For  joys  or  sorrows  of  thy  kind. 

"  Sueh  lonely  life  may  lurk  apart, 
Unreachea   by   tainting  passion's 
stain; 
And  what  was  once  a  human  heart 
May  lose  the  touch  of  human  pain. 

"  But  heavy  is  the  blame  he  bears 
Who,  flying  vice,  flies  virtue  loo ; 

Whose  fields,  devoid  of  com  or  tares, 
Lie  barren  in  his  Maker's  view. 

**  And  greater  bliss  it  were  to  ffroan, 
With  all  whose  sufferings  ask  a  sigh, 

Than,  thus  congealed   to   conscious 
stone. 
Unwept,  nnweeping,  live  and  die." 
Omr  next  object  of  sdection,  "iphe 

TOL*  XXJV.  40 


Soul*s  Errand,  or  the  lie,"  has  had  its 
due  share  of  controversy  and  perhaps 
of  condemnation.  It  1ms  ofien  been 
ascribed  to  Raleigh,  and  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  hxve  been  written  by 
him  the  night  before  his  execution. 
What  authentic  instances  there  are  of 
P|oetical  composition  in  so  awfid  a 
situation  we  shall  not*  pause  to  in- 
ouire;  but  we  should  be  in  general 
oisposed  to  ascribe  them  less  to  mag- 
nanimity than  to  desperation,  or  the 
love  of  effect  Certain  we  are  that  in 
such  moments,  a  man  should  be  more 
intent  on  examining  himself  than  on 
condemning  Ins  fellow-creatures,  and 
should  be  too  much  occupied  with  the 
mjTsterious  scene  on  which  he  is  en- 
tering, to  rail  at  tiie  worid  firom  which 
he  is  taking  his  departure.  But  all 
speculation  as  to  the  probability  or 
propriety  of  sucn  a  poem  bemg  com-  • 
posed  by  this  great  man,  in  such  cii^ 
cumstances,  is  here  excluded  by  the 
fiicts.  Raleigh  perished  in  1618,  and 
Mr.  Ellis  observed  that  the  poem  ap- 
peared in  •«  Davison's  Poetical  Rhap- 
sod3r"  ten  years  before.  Recent  cri- 
tics however  have  somewhat  perti- 
naciously clung  to  a  similar  idea,  with 
the  modified  sugff^on,  that  the  poem 
mi£^ht  possibly  Have  been  written  by 
lUueigh  ^the  night  before  he  expectsd 
to  have  been  executed"  in  1603.  But 
it  appears  that  the  poem  can  be  traced, 
if  not  to  print,  at  least  to  paper,  ten 
ycKars  even  before  that  date,  so  that 
tins  new  possibility  becomes  again 
impossible^  We  must,  therefore  be 
content  to  abandon  entirely  this  ip. 
mantic  account  of  its  origin,  and 
either  betake  ourselves  to  some  other 
theory,  or  submit  to  leave  the  matter 
in  obscurity.  Mr  E^  has  rather 
rashly  assigned  the  composition  to 
the  silver-tongued  Sylvester,  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  his  editor  ham 
kidnap^  and  disfigured  it  by  includ- 
ing it  with  some  wretched  additional 
stanzas  in  the  collection  of  his  poems 
in  1641.  Ritson  attributes  it  to  Fran, 
cis  Davison,  in  whose  **  Rhapsody"  the 
earliest  printed  copy  of  it  is  found.  But 
in  the  •^Rhapsody'*  are  collected  the 
compositions  oi  various  authors,  some 

Sr  name  and  some  anonjrmously,  and 
ere  is  no  special  reason  for  ascribii^ 
this  poem  to  Davison,  whose  signature 
is  not  aflSxedto  it  as  it  is  to  other 
pieces  of  his  acknowledged  composi- 
tion. Mr  Campbell  inquires  whether 
the  **  Sod's  Errand"  is  not  the  same 
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poem  with  the  Soul's  Knell  or  **  Soul 
Knil"  of  Richard  Edwards,  which 
Gascoigne  mentions  in  one  of  his  pre- 
&CCS,  and  which  he  ridicule^  simj^e 
readers  for  supposing  to  have  been  writ- 
ten "  in  extremity  of  sickness."  This 
theory  would  remove  its  date  to  a  pe- 
riod prior  to  1567,  the  year  of  Ed- 
wards' death  which  seems  scarcely 
admissible.  If  it  were  so,  it  is  sin- 
gular that  so  remarkable  a  poem 
shodd  not  be  found  in  print  long 
before  the  publication  of  the  Rhap- 
sody in  1601,  whfle  on  the  other  hand, 
it  18  equally  singular  if  the  ^  Soul 
Knell"  which  is  mentioned  by  more 
than  one  early  writer  as  well  known 
and  as  having  been  **  commended  for 
a  good  piece,"  should  not  now  be  at 
all  extant  Were  we  to  indulge  in  a 
very  diffident  conjecture  as  to  this  last 
question,  we  should  sug^t  that  Ed- 
ward's "  Soul  Knell"  mi^ht  be  found 
in  the  pleasing  little  piece  oeginning 

"  O  death,  rock  me  on  sleep, 

Bring  me  on  quiet  rest, 
L.etpass  my  very  guiltless  ghost 

Out  of  my  careful  brest." 

The  burden  of  this  song  is  certainly 
&vourable  to  the  supposition. 

"  Toll  on  the  passing  bell, 
Ring  out  the  aoltfnl  kntUf 
Let  the  sound  my  death  tell, 

For  I  must  die, 

There  is  no  remedy, 

For  nbw  I  die." 

The  manuscript  of  this  dir^  is  said 
to  bear  the  appearance  oi  having  been 
written  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII^ 
and  it  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
composed  either  by,  or  in  the  person  of 
Anne  Bdeyn ;  while  Mr  Ritson,  with 
little  apparent  reason,  has  ascribed  it 
to  Greoige,  Lord  Rochford,  the  brother 
of  that  unhappy  princess.  It  seems 
possible  that  it  may  have  been  com- 
posed by  Edwards,  who,  in  1561,  was 
appointed  master  of  the  singing-bo3r8 
in  Queen  Elizabeth's  ChapeC  and 
in  compHment  to  his  mistress,  may 
have  written  it  in  the  person  of  her 
mother.  Its  composition  has  eminently 
the  appearance  of  having  proceeded 
from  a  practical  vocalist,  while  it 
corresponds,  more  neariy  than  any 
other  piece  we  remember,  with  the 
DOW*  unattached  title  of  EdwaHe* 
once  celebrated  «*Soul  Knefl."  The 
•«  Soul's  Errand"  appeora  to  iv  to  in- 


dicatea  considerably  later  date  as  w€i 
as  a  different  style. 

Dismissing  these  unsatisfactory  ipe^ 
dilations,  let  us  return  to  an  ezax 
tton  of  the  poetical  merits  of  the 
position  which  has  given  rise  to  t 
The  <«  Soul's  Errand"  has  received  a 
very  high  commendation  from  a  veiy 
high  authcHity.  ^The  'Soul's  Br- 
rand,' "  Mr  Campbell  has  said,  ^  bf 
whomsoever  it  was  written,  is  a  bunt 
of  genume  poetry.  I  know  not  bov 
that  short  production  has  ever  aflfedei 
other  readers  but  it  carries  to  my  imagi- 
nation an  ap^ieal  which  I  cannot  easy 
account  for  from  a  few  simpie  ibyiam. 
It  places  the  last  and  inexjpreHsib^ 
awful  hour  of  existence  befofe  ray 
view,  and  sounds  like  a  eeotence  ii 
vanity  on  the  things  df  this  worid, 
pronounced  by  a  dying  man,  whose 
eye  glares  upon  eternity,  and  whose 
voice  is  raised  by  strength  frum 
ther  world." 

This  is  noble  criticism  if  it 
jiistly  bestowed.  But  we  confess  that 
we  ^rreatly  questicxi  its  soundness;  Tfat 
critic  seems  to  have  been  duped  by  bis 
own  poetical  genius  conspiring  with  an 
indul^nt  taste  and  to  have  dsccfvered 
in  this  composition  that  sublime  tone 
and  those  solemn  features  which  are  the 
appropriate  character  of  the  suhjeel, 
but  which  we  fear  are  but  feebly  and 
defectively  expressed  in  the  attenyted 
representation  of  them.  Here  it  it 
p^haps,  that  a  poet  is  found  to  be 
most  feOible  as  a  judge,  if  at  anj 
time  by  accidental  assodations  or  re- 
laxed  attention,  the  s^t  of  saund 
and  searching  criticism  is  biassed  in 
its  decisions,  or  its  vigilance  laid  adeepu 
The  suggestion  to  a  poet's  miod  of  a 
poetical  situation  or  sentim^it  has  in 
itself  the  effect  of  poetry,  and  gioai 
deficiencies  in  taste  and  execution  may 
escape  his  observation,  if  his  exdteid 
feelings  and  conceptioas  overpower 
his  faculties  of  judgment  and  compari- 
son. He  se^  then  in  the  subject  of 
his  criticism,  not  what  the  work  tnAj 
is,  but  what  it  might  be.  He  clothes 
the  dead  and  dull  skeleton  that  is  pre- 
sented to  him  with  the  vigoor  and 
warmth  of  life,  and  mistakes  the  images 
of  his  own  fancy  for  the  creations  of 
the  performance  before  faim«  wfaieii 
has  merely  roused  them  frtxa  timr 
sleeping-places  in  his  sod.  This  re- 
sult is  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  case 
of  tmpretendinff  aud  sketch-like  pro. 
dactkiaf,  which  disam  the  \ ^*- 
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of  ceDsure  by  not  appeariiig  to  chal- 
lenge a  high  place  m  poetical  reputa- 
tioo.  It  will  be  further  fedhtated 
as  to  those  compositioDS  wliich  have 
the  chann  of  antiquity  on  their  side» 
and  are  likely  to  have  been  first  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  while  its  suscepti- 
bilities  of  pleasure  were  greater  than 
its  experience  or  penetration.  We 
readily  admit  that  the  first  stanza  of  the 
"Soul's  Elrrand"  is  elevated  and  strik- 
ing ;  whether  we  conceive  it  to  be  the 
poet's  idea  that  he  was  then  iniusing 
his  mint  intonhis  dying  address  to  the 
woiid,  or  adq)t  the  bdder  view  that 
be  was  delivermg  a  command  to  his 
sod  itself  to  visit  men  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body,  and  denounce  their 
itecepti<Mi«.  The  last  verse  also,  or  at 
leifst  the  kst  couplet,  has  some  vigour 
tad  dignity,  but  these  are  associated 
with  mean  expressions  and  a  feeble 
tapceiL  The  intennediate  verses 
might  some  of  them  make  tolerable 
prose,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  con- 
tain much  poetry,  while  many  of  them, 
are  not  merely  commonplace,  but 
8ta^  No  cahn  or  unprejudiced 
cndc,  we  think,  would  be  startled 
eithw  by  the  glaring  eye,  or  by  the 
supernatural  voice  of  a  dying  man»  in 
wii&ag  the  following  very  middling 
stanzas. 

"  Tell  potentates  they  live, 

Acting  by  others'  actions, 
Not  Wed  unless  they  give, 

Not  strong  but  by  their  factions. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Give  potentates  the  lie. 

"Tell  men  of  high  condition 

That  rule  affairs  of  stats, 
Their  purpose  is  ambition, 

Their  practice  only  hate : 
And  if  they  once  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

"  Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 

who  in  their  greatest  cobt 
Seek  nothing  bat  commending ; 

And  if  they  make  reply. 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 


Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness. 

But  vary  by  esteeming; 
■icu  sctiools  they  want  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  seeming  j 
Ji  arts  and  schools  reply, 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lie. 


'*  Tell  faith  it's  fled  the  city ; 

Tell  how  the  country  erreth ; 
Tell  manhood  shakes  cff  pity  ; 

Tell  virtue  least  prelerrelh  ; 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Spare  not  to  give  the  lie." 

It  seems  to  need  no  ghost,  or  any 
man  about  to  become  one,  to  tell  us 
most  of  these  things  ;  and  they  are 
often  so  tamely  expressed,  that  we 
might  suspect  they  were  not  all  the 
production  of  the  same  author  who 
conceived  the  idea,  and  composed  the 
first  stanza  of  the  poem.  But,  in 
truth,  the  writers  of  that  time  seem 
to  have  been  incapable  of  retrenching 
the  weak  and  unequal  things  which 
most  poets  must  sometimes  write. 
They  had  not  learned  "the  last  great 
art  of  all,  the  art  to  blot"  They  had  no 
idea,  that  in  the  poetical  htter,  it  was 
generaUy  best  to  destroy  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  progeny ;  but  seem  to 
have  looked  with  a  parent's  partiahty 
on  even  the  niost  rickety  of  the  pro- 
ductions to  which  they  had  once  given 
bulL  The  poem  now  hekace  us,  like 
many  others,  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  abridgment;  and  &mi. 
liar  ad  it  must  be  to  otur  readers  we 
take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  in 
the  curtailed  shape  m  which  a  ma- 
turer  judgment  mig^t  perhaps  have 
originally  presented  it  to  the  public 

"  GK),  soul,  the  body's  guest. 
Upon  a  thankless  errand; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 
Qo,  since  I  needs  must  die. 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

'^  Gk>,  tell  the  court,  it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Qo  tell  the  church  it- shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good. 
If  church,  and  court  reply. 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 
•  *  ♦ 

•'Tell  zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 

Tell  love,  it  is  but  lust, 
Tell  time,  it  is  but  motion, 
Tell  flesh,  it  is  but  dust. 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  thou  must  give  the  lie. 
«  *  «i 

"  Tell  wit,  how  much  it  wrangles 

In  tickle  points  of  niceness  ; 
Tell  wisdom,  she  entangles 
Herself^  in  overwiseness. 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Straight  give  them  both  the  lie. 
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*<  Tel]  fortune  of  her  blindness, 

Tell  nature  of  decay ; 

Tell  friendship  of  uukindnes»; 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  dare  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 


"  So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee  done  blabbing, 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing, 
Yet  stab  at  these  who  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill." 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  reach- 
ed the  point  at  which,  for  the  present, 
we  should  pause.  The  extracts  we  have 
ffiven  exhaust,  accordmg  to  the  ob- 
Jects  of  our  plan,  the  period  previous  to 
1500,  the  most  important  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  poetry.  In  that  year  ap- 
peared the  "  Fairy  Queen,"  the  bright- 
est effulffence  of  moral  poetry  that  ever 
rose  on  me  world,  and  at  whose  light  the 
meaner  beauties  of  the  skv  must  have 
paled  their  ineflfectual  fires.  The 
•»  Fauy  Queen"  will  be  for  ever  felt  and 
admired  b^  all  who  can  feel  or  ad- 
mire poetical  truth  and  beauty;  but 
the  genius  of  its  author  cannot  be 
fully  apprecisfted  except  by  comparing 
his  work  with  those  of  lus  predeces- 
sors, and  ascertaining  its  immeasur- 
able superi(mty  over  everv  thing  that 
his  country  had  yet  produced.  The 
^mly  type  of  Spencer's  spirit  is  to  be 
found  in  *«  SacKville's  Induction  to  the 
Mirror  of  Majgistrates ;"  but  highly  as 
we  must  esUmate  that  compositicH], 
it  yet  detracts  little  from  the  infinite 
praise  of  Spencer's  varied  and  sus- 
tained powers.  Whether  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  richest  poetical  langiiage, 
or  as  a  monument  of  the  noblest  fecul- 
ties  of  inteUect  and  imagination,  the 
Fairy  Queen  equally  demands  our 
wonder  and  our  love,  in  a  degree  which 
can  only  be  surpassed  by  our  rever- 
ence for  the  solemn  and  sublime  pur- 
poses which  were  to  its  author  as  the 
nmse  of  his  inspiration.  Let  us  be 
forgiven,  however,  if  we  intercede  for 
the  poets  who  preceded  Spencer  to 
obtain  a  milder  judgment  than  if 
Spencer  had  already  written  ;  and  let 
us  not  be  thought  too  bold  ni  behalf 
of  the  humbler  class  of  whom  we  have 
now  been  treating,  if  we  claim  for 
them  the  praise  of  being  the  har- 
bingers of  the  great  moral  poet,  to 
announce  his  possible  approach,  and 
to  prepare  for  him  in  the  breasts  of 
hifl  countiymen  a  wider  and  a  warmer 


welcome.    We  can  scarcdy  regard  it 
here  as   an  indififereot  coneideimtioo, 
that  for    neariy  half  a  century  the 
popular     poetry     of     England     had 
shown  a  character   so  eameat    aad 
serious,  and  so  &ithfiil  to  the   laws 
of  our  spiritual  nature.      We    afaiS 
not    ask    whether,   in    any    ciram- 
stances  Spencer  could,  have  descend 
ed  to  the  levities  of  Ariosto ;  but  we 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  been  encouraged  to  strB^ 
his  pure  and  virtuous  lyre  at  aD,  ex- 
cept  in  a  country  wl^re  the  hearts 
of    men    were    already    attuned    to 
better  strains  than    those  of   liunny 
or  love.    The  importance  <^  popular 
poetry   in    connection    with  political 
feeling  has  often  been  noticed :  its  in- 
fluence in  fostering  and  diflfiimng  poe- 
tical  compositions  of  a  hi^^t^-  cli« 
than  itself  is  at  least  equ^ly  oonspi- 
cuous.    The  floating  songs  and  sim- 
ple Btanzas  that  are  m  the  months  of 
children  and  uneducated  persooe,  are 
as  the  ekmaents  oi  poetical  thought 
and  feeling  that  lead  them  gradually  on 
to  higher  attainments  than  they  eoiild 
otherwise  reach.     They  are  often  the 
seeds  from  which  the  poetical  &culty  it- 
self spring  up,  in  lonely  and  neglected 
minds,  with  as  much  luxuriance,  and 
nearly  as  much  beauty,a8  in  those  wluch 
have  been  visited  by  regular  cuMvatioiw 
The  remarks  we  have  now  made  ap- 
ply with  the  same  force  to  the  ^ipear- 
ance  of  Shakspeare's  poetry  as  to  that 
of     Spencer's.      He     too     perhaps 
needea  the  assurance  of  being  exten- 
sively  loved  and  understood  before  he 
could  be  excited  to  pour  forth  with 
such  boundless  profusKm  those  max- 
ims and  sentiments  oi  moral  wisdom 
and  beauty  which  exalt  his  dramas 
above  even  the  sublime  oracles  of  the 
Greek  Chorus.     The  appearance  sf 
Spencer   and    Shakspeare    witliin  a 
year  or  two  of  each  other  bears  the 
strongest   testimony  to  the  advance 
that  had  been  made  in  the  materials  of 
literary  taster  and  to  the  solid  charac- 
ter, and  lofty  roirit  of  that  eoonCiy 
which  produced  tnemwith  such  powers, 
and  inspired  them  to  use  those  powen 
with  so  true  a  reference  to  the  duties 
and  destinies  of  mankind. 

We  shall  take  another  opportuni^ 
of  following  out  the  subject  of  this 
essay,  by  coDectin^  some  of  the  most 
pleasing  compositions  of  the  minor 
morahstB  who  appeared  6ubeequent|f 
to  the  era  with  which  we  have  nam 
concluded. 
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"  Hie  nif  er  est— hunc  tu  Eonane  careto."—Hoi. 


"Upon  my  honour,  sir,  my  &ther 
do^  not  get  more  than  40  per  cent!" 
This  conscientious  and  genteel  speech 
hamited  me  not  very  long  since,  du- 
ring a  painfol  and  dangerous  illness. 
It  came  certainly  very  mal  a-propos; 
but  having  come,   would  not  depart, 
like  an  imp  of  evil,  as  it  was— ^r  some 
one  has  observed,  or  if  not,  some  one 
might  have  observed,  that  w^ds  once 
embodied  in  sense  or  sentence  have  a 
living  existence,  the  good  or  bad  spi- 
rits   takmg  conception  in  the  muni, 
and  birth  from  the  month,  never  to 
return  again,  but  invisible  agents  in 
the  world,  that  do  a  world  of  mischief 
in  it,  and  often  standing  in  a  court  of 
justice  against  their  parents  in  the 
flesh — such  an  imp  of  evil,  I  assert, 
was  that  sentence  to  me,  for  having 
taken  possessicm  of  the  best  nxm  in 
the  house  of  my  brains,  it  kicked  its 
heels  there,  and  called  about  it  lustily, 
and  innumerable  were  the   train   of 
thought-imps  that  came   at  its  caU. 
"Upon    my   honour,    sir,   my  &ther 
does  not  get  more  than  40  per  cent" 
Who  gave  it  existence  ^    It  was  the 
son  of  an  undertaker,  my  dear  Euse- 
bius.    The  occasion  this ; — ^I  was  pre- 
sent when  the  said  very  genteel  youth 
presented  the  bill  for  a  nmeral,  a  few 
weeks    after   my    acquaintance   had 
buried  his  father.    I  am  sure  the  old 
gentleman  never  would  have  slept  with 
nis  Others,  could  he  have  rea!d  over 
the   items   of  his  last  journey,  and 
would  have  a^^  died  over  the  sum- 
total.    The  bill  was  indeed  startling. 
It   was  upon   a  slight   remonstrance 
that  this  nicely-dressed  mincing  son 
of  his  &ther,  in  about  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  and  full  promise  of 
hie  trade  of  hat-bands  and  scarfs,  laid 
his  hand  npon  the  left  side  of  his  waist- 
coat, and  unhesitatingly  swore  Uke  any 
Peer   erf  Parliament*-"  Upon  my  ho- 
nour, sir,  my  fiither  does  not  get  above 
40  per  cent ! !"     Years  have  passed 
away  since  I  heard  this  sentence,  nor 
have  I  thought  of  it  in  the  interim ; 
but  that  it  mould  just  then,  above  aQ 
times,  when  I  lay  m  a  feverish  state, 
and  when  it  at^ieaied  by  no  means 
improbable   tiiat  an  inqtMst  of  "  40 
per  cents"  nnght  be  called  to  sit  imQD 
DBT  body,  was  a  remarkable  proof  of 
40* 


a  fiendi^  existence  of  words  that,  like 
vultures,  come  to  the  wreck.    From 
that  day  I  know   an  undertaker  by 
instinct,    and  abhor  him,  as  dogs  in 
China  flv  from^  a  butcher.    Long  days 
and  nights  did  I  lie  upon  my  uneasy 
bed;  and  this  son  of  an  undertaker 
was  at  the  foot  or  the  head  of  it  con- 
tinually.   At  one  time  he  brought  me 
a  list  of  friends  and  relatives  to  attend 
my  funeral,  most  of  whom  I  thorough^ 
ly  disliked ;  at  another  time  he  kid 
out  the   scarfs,  and    hat-bands,  and 
gloves  U])on  mv  bed,  and  changed  my 
curtains  into  black  cloaks.    At  another 
time  he  Resented  me  with  a  book  of 
patterns,  of  nicely  drawn  coflSns,  and 
ooffin-omaments,    tin-lacquered   che- 
rubims,  with  wings,  cloud,  and  trum- 
pet   Then  stepped  out  of  the  room, 
and  came  in  again  with  a  stone-cut- 
ter, and  his  b(x>k  of  moninnents  and 
tablets — and  then  I  racked  my  brain 
for  inscriptions,    and    he    suggested 
many  so  abominable,  that  I  was  qnite 
angry.      Then  the  discussions   upon 
the  relative  merits  of  stone  ana  marble, 
the  cost  of  cutting  per  letter ;   the 
clerg3anan's  fee,  the  clerk's,  the  sex- 
tcm's — ^if   an  were   to  have  silk  hat- 
bands? the  charges  for  pumping;  tiie 
nave  dry.    But  the  worst  was  when  J 
lelt  that  I  tDOs  in  my  coffin,  and  yet 
knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  room 
about  me,  just  the  same  as  if  I  had 
been  purposely  gifted  with  the  Acui- 
ties of  m^smerim — only  I  was  caor 
scious  of  sense  of  suflbcation.    Under 
this  new  ma^etism  I  saw  them  carry 
me  out  of  me  room,  the  ever  polite 
son  of  an  undertaker  pointing  the  way. 
I  felt  the  shock  as  they  knocked  against 
a  bureau,  of  which,  by  the  bv,  I  tcAd 
them  to  take  care,  m  which  I  had 
many   treasures — alas!    thought  I— 
&rewell !  never  to  see  them  again.    I 
very  distinctly  saw  a  near  relative,  to 
whom  I  had  left,  for  me  and  for  him 
too,  a  handsome  legacy,   smile  with 
more  hilarity  than  was  becoming  the 
peculiar  situation,  and  I  bdieved  he 
mwardly  thought  he  sfacHikl  rammage 
my  bureau.     1  would  call  to  them 
to  stop— I  wished  to  aU;er  my  wiD— 
but  no  utterance  came  to  my  wishes* 
"  This  then,"  says  I,   "is  being  dead 
in  law.''-— <«I  am  iD&nt-^!  tbe 
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ro^es  ! — they  will  ransack  all — ^I 
shall  have  DOthing.*'— "« You  shall 
have  the  bill,"  looked  the  son  of  an 
iD^ertaker,  and  ««iipon  my  honour, 
my  father  does  not  get  more  than  40 
per  cent"  Extortion  !  miscreant  1 — 
"Lift  the  poor  gentleman  cautiously 
over  the  banisters,  and  dont  hurt  the 
waJl  for  the  next  comer,"  muttere4 
an  ofly.&ced  fellow  in  damp  black, 
the  smell  of  which  was  awfiiUy  sufib- 
cating.  I  saw  and  smelt  through  the 
boards  that  covered  me.  Banff  they 
went  against  the  staircase  wall,  and 
they  staggered  under  me.  *•  Well 
done,  "  Old  Scratch,"  cried  another.  I 
was  horrified — ^was  he  one  of  my 
bearers  1  We  passed  the  door  of  the 
room  where  my  **  mourning  friends" 
were  assembled.  It  was  open.  Who 
would  believe  iti  they  were  in  jo- 
cund conversation.  My  surgeon,  whom 
I  had  considered  the  tenderest  and 
most  humane  of  beings,  was  iacetious 
with  the  parson ;  how  they,  too,  were 
••  true"  sportsmen— ^ways  in  *at  the 
death  !  There  was  some  confusion  in 
the  haU.  The  great  door  was  open. 
1  saw  the  two  mutes,  the  horses  of 
a  part  of  the  body  of  the  hearse, 
and  heard  the  wheels  of  mourning 
coaches  behind.  *'  Go  (»i,"  says  one. 
*«Wo  can't,"  says  another.  "lAwyer 
CodicO  isn't  come  yet*"  paid  another. 
— •*!  sent  him  hatband  and  gloves," 
•aid  the  son  of  an  imdertaker,  "  and  a 
coach  at  his  door." — "Coach  is  re- 
turned," said  another  ;  **  he  can't 
come,  he  says,  but  will  be  here  after 
the  funeral  to  read  the  wilL"  "  Oh, 
he  will,  will  he,"  thought  I ;  but  I 
couldn't  jmnp  out  of  the  coffin,  though 
I  tried.  ••  He  will  take  the  will  for 
the  deed,"  said  I ;  "  I  never  will  em- 
ploy Lawyer  Codicil  again." — There 
are  no  lawyers  where  you  are  a  goin^, 
a  something  suggested  to  me  ;  and  do 
you  forget  you  are  dead?  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  buried.—"  Go  on,"  said  3ie 
wtm  of  an  undertaker.  Out  came  the 
procession  in  cloaks,  and  he  was  rang- 
ing them  in  order,  two  and  twa  I 
■aw  the  paraphemaha,  hatbands,  &c 
blown  by  the  wind  as  we  got  out  of 
doors,  but  I  couldn't  feel  a  breath  of 
it.  I  have  no  breath  in  my  booy, 
thought  I,  and  therefore  the  air  will 
have  no  sympathy  with  me  ;  I  shall 
never  feel  it  agam.  Then  all  the  men 
about  me  looked  the  most  solid  sub- 
stances I  ever  beheld  ;  they  had  been 
afl  the  morning  real  beef-eaters.  They 
shoved  me  into  the  heaise.  Iw; 


sible  of  the  first  slow  motioD — then 
that  I  was  guile  dead^-nn  fact,  I  fafl 
&st  adeep;  and  when  I  awoke  thegr 
told  me  I  was  better — and  the  sood 
suiveon  was  feeling  my  pulse,  and  did 
look  jocund,  and  1  foigave  hhn.  Baft 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  re- 
concile myself  to  the  sight  of  my  re- 
latives, who  had  put  on  a  failanoai 
look  as  they  struck  against  my  burean. 
Though  I  knew  nerfectly  that  I  wm 
then  ahve,  I  had  at  first  a  confined 
notion  as  if  I  were  two  perBOOB^  one 
dead  and  one  alive ;  then  that  I  the 
living  and  I  the  dead  were  at  issue 
andhad  a  lawsuit,  and  that  I  the  Irr- 
ing  had  a  decision  of  the  Coifft  o€ 
Chancery  in  my  hvcm — that  my  dead 
self  was  outlawed  for  contempt  of 
Court,  and  that  the  Court  bdow  had 
issued  an  "  habeas  corpos"  against 
him.  He  was  condemned  in  cobIbl 
The  smgeon  was  plainty  metamor- 
phosed before  my  race  mto  lawyer 
Codicil  I  insisted  upon  discfaaiginp 
his  bill ;  he  tdd  his  clerk  to  make  it 
out;  and  then  behmd  him,  with  Ui 
pen  in  his  hand,  I  saw  the  aforesaid 
scm  of  an  undertaker,  who  asked  him 
if  he  ^ould  tack  on  more  than  ^  fortj 
per  cent" 

I  will  not  attempt  to  ran  throittfa 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  detail  of  toe 
wanderings  of  those  two  nuseraUe 
days  and  nights,  scenes  various  in 
character,  but  in  all  of  vdiich,  in  ods 
^ape  or  another,  this  for^  per  ceot- 
age  was  my  persecutor.  But,  whde 
I  am  on  the  subject  oi  this  mental  de- 
lusion during  illness,  I  will  just  meor 
tion  two  dreams,  the  e^cts  of  lauda- 
num, which  I  do  not  recoUect  that  I 
had  ever  taken  befo^'e. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  one 
awake  and  as  he  trusts  in  his 
how  such  an  idea  could  even 
into  a  sick  brain.  I  thought  my  head 
was  a  forest ;  that  there  was  a  battm 
in  it ;  there  were  plenty  of  birds  and 
of  sportsQien ;  shots  were  fired,  and  a 
brace  of  partridges  feD  right  throegli 
my  eyes  to  my  foet  The  shots  were 
sugg^ted  only  by  the  slamming  of  a 
door. 

The  other  dream  was  more  painfiiL 
To  understand  which  it  must  he  told 
that  I  had  suffered  under  acute  inflaai- 
mation,  and  it  had  been  fo«md  neces- 
sary to  apply  a  mustard  plaster.  Aai 
here  I  cannot  but  remember  my  ova 
r,  for  when  my  medical  frieod, 
creature— and  he  was  reslh  nqr 
'  and  I  oi^t  to  be  thanfc&l  ts 
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him  that  I  am  aUe  to  wiite  this — 
when  I  say  he  UM  me  that  I  mi^t 
keq>  on  the  said  mustard-plaster,  if  I 
pleased,  tiU  I  saw  him  next  day,  I 
who  had  enjoyed  such  ffood  health 
that  I  never  had  had  such  a  thing  in 
my  life,  and  knew  not  what  a  mustard, 
plaster  was,  said  in  the  innocence  of 
my  heart,  that  to  oblige  him,  I  wouM 
keep  it  on  for  a  week  if  he  wished  it 
Bat,  oh !  tortures,  all  that  ever  were 
or  wiQ  be,  are  centered  in  that  thing 
called  a  mustard-plaster  !  One  hour 
was  torture  beyond  description.  Whe- 
ther  it  was  that  it  was  upon  the  tender 
and  afSicted  part,  or  that  my  constitu. 
tion  has  a  particular  antipathy  to  such 
"ticklers,"  as  my  worthy  friend  called 
them,  I  know  not  ;  but  never  did  I 
ever  feel  such  torment  as  that  gave 
me-^NT  a  day  and  a  half  at  least  after 
it  was  o£  Now,  after  this  pleasant 
little  episode  of  the  mustard  con. 
flagration,  the  scenes,  the  remem- 
bruice  of  which  makes  the  horrc^s  of 
M]lt(»  and  Dante  tame,  let  ub  pass  on 
to  my  second  dream.  I  thought  I  was 
tying  on  a  so&.  A  s^rant  entered, 
and  announced  that  a  woman  wished 
to  see  me.  I  desired  her  to  be  shown 
it  to  be  some  parochial 
'  WitE  this  idea,  the  furniture  of 
my  rocnn  was  gone,  all  but  the  so^ 
and  I  was  in  an  up-stair  room  of  the 
laiseirable  old  parish  poor-house.  I 
arose  to  receive  the  woman,  whose 
steps  I  heard  upon  the  stairs.  She 
entered,  and  we  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  She  was  dressed  in  an  old 
black  bonnet  and  red  cloak,  a  gaunt 
haggard  creature  whom  I  had  never 
seen  before.  She  instantly  caught 
hold  of  me,  and  wrestled  with  me, 
and,  as  I  was  very  weak,  threw  me  on 
the  fkxnr.  Then  I  beheld  such  a  change 
come  over  her.  She  threw  off  her  cloak 
and  her  bonnet,  and  was  instanth^  no 
longer   the   woman— -but   my   mend 

O ^  my  amiable  friend  O- — »  and 

how  altered  !  His  features  assumed 
the  most  terrific  aspect  of  rage,  and  his 
hair  stood  oa  end  with  fii:^,  and  his 
ffestore  was  violent  in  the  extreme. 
Now  my  worthy  friend  has  a  wooden 
kff.  He  gave  a  violent  turn  with  his 
whole  body,  and  jumped  upon  me,  pos- 
trate  as  I  was  on  the  floor,  and  witn  the 
esid  €i  his  wooden  leff  pecged  upon  the 
very  spot  where  I  had  had  the  mustard- 
plaster;  he  gave  a  wonderful  pirouette 
upoa  me,  laughing  and  grinnmg ;  and 
cootinDed  the  action,  mth  repeated 
joiDps*  which  put  me  in  agony ;  he 


spun  like  a  top.  Such  torture  cou 
not  last  long,  and  so  I  awoke.  Ai 
here  ends  my  experience  of  laudanui 
I  very  soon  recovered  from  my  iUnee 
oi  which,  my  dear  Eusebius,  I  sei 
you  these  particulars,  as  you  have  e; 

rressed  much  anxiety  on  my  accomi 
shall  not  soon  forget  my  friei 
••Forty  per  cent  "--and  I  am  ( 
thoroughly  impressed  with  a  sense 
funeral  follies  and  funeral  roguerie 
that  one  object  of  this  letter  is  to  intrei 
you,  my  dear  Eusebius,  to  see  whc 
my  day  shall  come,  that  I  be  quiet 
axid  unostentatiously  laid  in  the  groun 
I  would  return  to  it,  as  a  chil 
wearied  with  his  trifling  sports,  i 
his  mother's  breast  I  care  not  wit 
how  little  cost ;  it  is  not  my  desi] 
to  enrich  an  undertaker  by  my  deat 
And  I  beff  you  will  giemfy  to  xi 
nearest  r^tives  that  for  my  pa 
of  the  show  I  willingly  dispense  wil 
all  their  outward  marks  of  sorrow- 
and  that  if  ihey  choose  to  put  then 
selves  and  fanulies  into  black,  tta 
they  will  do  so  to  gratify  themselvei 
and  not  to  honour  me.  I  have  ma<i 
calculations  of  what  hccordang  to  th 
usual  routine  of  these  matters  m 
decease  would  cost  my  &mily,  and  fin 
that  the  law  and  the  undertaker  mi^l 
be  considered  as  in  part  my  heirs,  whic 
I  by  no  means  intend,  and  would  pn 
vide  against 

People  may  complain  of  the  expem 
of  livmg,  when  in  reality  they  hav 
more  cause  to  corn^in,  if  they  ha 
any  forethought,  of^  the  expense  < 
dymg.  In  £^t  death  is  treated  as 
crime,  and  subjects  us  both  to  •<  paii 
and  penalties."  Her  Majesty  loses 
subject — so  there  must  be  a  me,  wit! 
out  a  recovery.  Come  into  this  worl 
how  we  may,  we  are  greatly  taxed  fc 
the  luxury  of  leaving  it  We  let  th 
Government  tax  us  high  enough,  bi 
that  we  let  the  undertakers  tax  i 
besides,  is  certainly  a  wonderful  follj 
There  are  situations  of  distress,  whe 
a  man  can  neither  affi>rd  to  live  nc 
to  dte ;  and  is  haunted  in  his  ailment 
by  visions  of  the  harpies  that  will  com 
to  defile  or  to  consume  his  substance 
What  pretence  can  there  be  but  oi 
own  easy  suf&ance  for  the  abominab] 
death-law,  armed  with  probate  dut 
and  l^racv  tax,  ever  on  the  watch  fc 
spoliation  ?  A  man  lies  weak,  helf 
less,  incapable  of  exercising  his  indui 
try  and  providing  further  means  fc 
his  &mily — and  becanse  he  Ui  in  thi 
weak  coDditiraii  yoa  take  away  froi 
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him  a  portioQ  of  his  fonner  induBtiy 
— ^wben  he  wants  it  aH,  and  more. 
You  in  i&ct  accost  him  pretty  much  as 
the  thief  did  the  unfortunate  man  who 
was  quite  out  of  breath,  and  could 
not  move  a  step  further,  having  pur- 
sued another  man  who  had  run  away 
with  his  hatr— *•  What,"  said  the  new 
come  thief;  ♦♦can't  you  stir  a  step  fur- 
ther]*' ♦♦  Not  a  step,"  said  the  robbed. 
♦♦  Not  one  1"  said  the  other, — ♦•  then, 
hang  it,  I'll  have  your  wig."  The 
law  in  Ihis  respect  is  in  fict  a  real 
Puiy,  with  a  power  of  ubiquity  and 
self-multiplication,  and  is  up  to  every 
man's  bedside  at  his  appointed  hour, 
if  he  have  any  thing  worth  havmg ; 
and  because  he  can  run  his  course 
ao  longer,  boldly  breaks  open  his 
strong-box,  takes  Fury's  portion,  and 
meeting  the  undertaker  on  the  stairs, 
bids  him  walk  up  and  help  himsel£ 
Law  has  a  strong  arm — if  tne  strong 
and  vigorous  can  scarcely  resist  i^ 
how  sludl  the  weak  1 — so  we  put  up 
with  the  evil,  and  that  we  may  be 
used  to  it,  and  like  the  eels,  the  better 
bear  the  skinning,  we  cannot  have  an 
almanac  to  tell  us  the  weather,  but  it 
shall  contain  tables  to  refresh  our 
memories,  and  tell  us  that  we  die 
mortal,  and  what  is  the  cost  of  mortality. 
But,  my  dear  Eusebius,  why  may  we 
not  make  a  strong  fight  against  the 
undertakers  1  Let  any  and  all  men 
flet  their  bread  by  an  honest  calling. 
Live  and  let  live  should  be  every 
man's  motto ;  but  it  is  not  theirs. 
They  are  therefore  out  of  the  pale 
of  humanity.  They  won't  let  live, 
but  live  upon  our  dying.  They  do  not 
comfort  the  ♦♦widows  and  afflicted," 
but  vastly  swell  the  amount  of  their 
sorrow.  They  come  into  the  house 
Bke  commissioners  of  Death's  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  their  retinue  eat  up 
and  drink  up  all  in  it,  before  they  that 
should  have  a  share  •f  it  have  been 
dead  a  week.  And  then  the  damaged 
and  rotten  goods  they  distribute  to  the 
mourners  at  the  highest  prices,  know- 
ing very  well  the  matter  will  never  be 
noticed,  and  in  many  instances  their 
taking  even  these  back  again  at  less 
than  a  quarter  the  cost,  so  that  a  hat- 
band or  g^es  may  be  sold  at  fuU  cost 
twenty  tunes,  and  taken  back  for  a 
trifle  as  man^  !  !  Really,  when  we 
tame  to  conoder  the  matter  iaiily,  if 
my  friend  ♦♦  Fot^  per  cent"  spoke 
truth,  he  had  a  conscience,  for  veiy 
many  get  five  hundred  per  cent  Then 
tlieir  humflity  and  loos  of  oonsidera. 


tMm  befbra  the  bereaved  so  diwarmp 
suspicion ;  they  acquire  a  look  ai 
such  universal  and  particular  sym- 
pathy that  their  official  duties  hxvt 
an  air  of  benevolence  in  the  doisqg^ 
Their  a6x>unts  are  sure  to  be  sent  ia 
in  a  decent  time  ;  .  that  is,  wfaeo  it 
would  be  a  pain  to  look  into  then, 
when  the  feetings  are  too  teikter  to 
discuss  or  dispute  any  of  the  iteoas— 
for  in  grief  we  think  of  nothing  birt 
grie(  and  are  generous  or  caroloBB 
and  who  would  bear  the  shame  and 
re^mMch  of  beinff  supposed  niggard, 
and  repentant  of  3ie  cost  bestowed  oti 
af^tion,  and  hopes  buried  in  the 
grave? 

And  do  you  know,  Eusebios,  that 
in  cities  and  populous  towns  th^e  is 
too  often  an  under  trafife  between 
them  and  the  parochial  clergy,  so  that 
the  items  charged  are  never  sent ;  a 
regular  cash  account  being  k^  be- 
tween them,  to  the  profit;  and  as  yoa 
will  think  to  the  shame  of  both,  the 
undertaker  keqnng  to  his  own  share  a 
third,  or  even  a  half!  !  Tboi]^  ttib 
is  all  very  well  understood,  it  is  ooo- 
nivance  notwithstanding  ;  oh,  Eose- 
bius,  were  you  one  of  the  pamchial 
ministers  of  a  large  city,  what  a  i 


of  hornets  would  you  have  about  year 
ears  !  You  would  pull  the  noae  of  the 
first  that  ofllered  you  the  copaitnef- 
ship  in  the  black  business,  and  pablish 
by  advertisement  the  iniquity,  and  ae- 

r'nt  all  widows,  widowers,  ocphani^ 
that  you  had  a  stock  of  momra^g 
items  for  general  use,  and  woold  not 
trouble  than,  i  confess  I  never  eee 
a  town  clergyman  step  oat  of  fab 
moummg  chanot,  in  his  many,  many  a 
time  worn  wo-trappings,  for  the  wear 
of  which  the  price  of  new  is  charged 
to  the  afflicted  relative  of  the  deceam, 
without  feeling  that  he  is  lowered  ia 
my  estimation,  and  that  he  is  len^qg 
his  name  and  profession  to  a  pettf 
fraud.  But  your  consciendoos  onder- 
takers  are  not  satisfied  with  drceoDg 
up  the  relatives  and  firiends— they 
must  have  attendants  and  motanen 
of  their  own,  aH  to  be  tricked  out  at 
a  similar  cost  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  of  very  moderate  means  \M 
me  not  laog  affo,  that  he  bid  in  Hm 
last  year  two  nmerals  in  his  fiunil}^— 
and  that  dioagh  he  wished  to  be  as 
moderate  as  ndght  be,  andyetawid 
ihe  talk  and  notoriety  of  flyine  m  te 
&ce  of  a  custom,  miscalled  deoengrt 
and  though  the  distance  to  the  piM 
of  burial  did  not  exceed  a  milev  yal 
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Uiat  the  funeral  eugeoaea  each  time 
were  between  seventy  and  eighty 
pounds.  Now,  Eusebius,  one  huncU 
red  and  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  from 
luB  pockets  and  his  chudren'e,  into  the 
pocket  of  an  undertaker,  is  a  veiy  ab- 
surd, and  at  the  same  time,  a  very  la- 
mentable thing.  That  sum  bestowed 
OD  the  educaticm  of  his  children  mvht 
have  made  a  very  considerable  diror- 
ence  in  their  views  and  situaticniB  of 
after  life.  How  few  that  know  weU 
in  other  respects  to  reg[ulate  their 
households  and  their  business  have 
fltreoffth  bddly  to  resist  the  custom, 
greaSv  agffravated  by  the  whole  trade 
cf  unoer^ers,  and  rather  goonen- 
durmg  the  inflictinn  (^  being  luiowingly 
impoM  upon,  and  sufi%|ring  in  many 
csases  a  senous  diminution  of  means, 
already  too  small,  and  often  rendered 
amaller  by  altered  circumstances  caus- 
ed by  the  yerj  death  that  bnngs  the 
harpns  upon  his  house.  When  I  read 
in  Uie  newqnpers,  that  in  the  last  in- 
fluenza in  Lcmdon,  there  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  not  less  than  1000  funerals  in 
one  Sunday,  I  could  not  help  calculat- 
ing the  enormous  sum  disdibuted 
among  the  undertakers,  and  consider- 
ing the  expenditure  a  very  serious  ag- 
gravation ci  the  fiunily  distresses 
brought  about  by  that  umversal  cala- 
mity. One  thousand  homeless,  com- 
fottledB  homes  for  one  day's  worit  of 
death  in  one  d^  { !  What  must  have 
been  the  aggreffate  amount  of  devas- 
tation (^  the  nulBdy ! !  Thentothmk 
that  on  the  woriung  day,  the  day  fi>l- 
lowmg,  came  the  buraiess  of  hfe,  with 
all  its  tumult  of  action,  and  that  aU 
that  was  then  going  on  of  death,  and 
an  that  had  gcme  on,  was  hiddoti  fix>m 
sigfat^-^  brought  a  sort  of  conviction 
t&t  the  vast  pofxilation  was  walking 
over  disffmsed  pit&lls  ;  that  let  who 
would  M  in,  the  rest  were  careless. 
A  London  churchyard  is  at  any  time, 
crowded  as  it  is,  a  most  ftiriom  place, 
00  utterly  abandoned  by  the  uving, 
and  as  much  as  may  be  shut  out  fsom 
flight,  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  them, 
and  compensated  by  a  long  neglect 
for  the  undertaker's  one  expensive  pa- 
rade. And  who  does  not  while  In 
life  encourage  the-  idea  of  resting  in 
the  gravel  out  in  these  receptacles 
there  can  be,  &ncy  assures  us,  no  re«t, 
nu^t  nor  day.  The  incessant  noise 
ofcarriaffes  that  pass  them  in  their 
wpeed  of  pleasure  or  business ;  the 
full  tide  and  roar  of  life,  that  never 
atopB  to  remember  one  inhabitant  of 


all  the  tombs,  that  ring  with  the  cha^ 
riot  wheels  of  univer^  neglect,  rat- 
tling on  to  the  feast  or  show — and  the 
dampness  and  the  fo^  that  settles  on 
or  broods  over  them  m  the  twilight  dl 
a  November  day,  and  the  cl^  and 
rains  of  wintry  nkbts,  so  sadly  con- 
trasted  with  the  low  debasmg  not  of 
life,  and  wickedness  of  the  lanes  second 
them,  all  those  seem  to  rob  death  of 
itsrepoee,  and  even  of  its  respect,  and 
the  grave-tenants  of  their  reepectabi. 
lity.  No^  Eusebius,  I  am  weak 
enough  to  abhor  such  sepulture,  if  I 
must  contemplate  the  outward  scene  of 
my  last  home — and  how  few  are  there 
tliat  do  oot  1 — ^let  it  be  where  the  grass 
grows  not  rank  and  black,  amid  the 
broken  pots  and  pans,  and  refuse  cast 
from  decaying  windows— but  where 
the  grass  grows  on  which  the  sun 
shines,  and  a  flowdr  may  spring  up 
fix)m  Uie  fresh  earth,  retuining  modest 
thanks  as  an  oflfenng,  even  from  the 
dead,  for  the  blessinf  of  showers  and 
dews  of  heaven — ^where  if  there  be 
pride,  it  shows  not  its  oflfensive  arro- 
gant airs,  but  the  aristocratic  and  hump 
ble  monuments  bear  a  fomily .  relation 
to  each  other,  claiming  clanship  in 
death ;  where  the  dafly  frequented 
path  vet  keeps  friendly  fellowship 
vnth  the  living,  and  where  graves  are 
not  unvisited;  where  graves  look 
sensible  of  a  Sabbath,  cmd  Sabbath 
care  and  villagers'  taUc— where  tiie 
Sunday  congregation,  not  hastening 
out  with  all  sp^d,  as  from  an  odious 
nlace,  love  to  Hi^^er;  and  there  is 
nomely  courtesy,  and  better  than 
eveiyday  thoughts  put  on  with  Sun- 
day ckihes.  Where  a  friend,  such  as 
my  Eusebhis,  may  freely  come  and 
cheat  his  &ncy,  kdA  give  breathing  to 
his  affection  without  having  to  seek 
sexton  or  beadle  for  key,  said  a  per- 
mission to  be  paid  for.  Not  too  fm 
for  soiTow,  nco"  too  sad  for  love ;  but 
where  there  may  be  an  indwelling 
sanctity  that  may  haUow  both ;  whence 
sorrow  might  receive  comfort  and 
love  trust ;  where  there  is  a  sweet  green 
shade  for  the  tales  of  the  young,  and 
a  lingering  sunshine  upon  many  a  sod 
to  rest  the  aged  as  they  sit,  not  un- 
thankful  that  beneath  their  feet  is  the 
same  home  that  will  receive  them,  as 
it  has  received  their  kindred  before 
them.  Such  is  a  scene  of  peace. 
Here  the  living  may  hope  to  ^  sleep 
with  theu*  fethers."  I  love  even  the 
country  churchyard  epitaphs,  their 
repetitioos,  their  quaint  rhymes,  and 
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mk-epellmgB.  Oa^fiUi  tocj  thaton 
mooDiigfat  iiightB»  when  the  shadows 
connect  grave  with  ^ve»  and  stone 
with  stone  by  their  distinct  hnes,  that 
gentle  qHrits  come  out  of  them,  and, 
Enked  together  in  groops,  seek  amuse- 
ment, then*  pennitted  boor  in  reading 
each  other's  faistories,  and  homble 
pmis^  You  know,  Eusebins,  I  do 
not  mock— there  is  no  thought  that  is 
not  in  some  sense  a  reality;  and  sucha 
on%  if  it  passes  throHgh  the  mind  but  a 
moment,  awakens  but  a  natural  instinct, 
assuring  us  that  even  death  is  not  all 
death.  Somewhere  the  dead  ore,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  are  the  wone  for 
faonging  them  aearesl  to  ourselves. 
The  country  churchyard  has  besides 
dother  charm  It  rarely  witnesses 
the  undertaker's  pompu  They  are 
mostly  town  lerrets—here^  poor  men 
are  ehie^  brought  to  their  graves  on 
paor  mcnrs  sbonldcn ;  HxSe  is  in 
general  morcv  ^i&ceDcy  ttaa,  show, 
Siough  the  village  carpenter  wiHsome- 
tiaies  affect  the  undertaker ;  but  it  is  in 
a  homble  way,  andtiie  consequences 
aaa  not  disairtron.  Thanr  is  a  cus- 
tom wkh  eountzy  dubs  that  is  not  a 
bad  ono  oveiy  member,  incase  of  the 
death  of  wife  or  husband  of  any  mem- 
ber, gives  a  shilling  to  the  survivor. 
This  does  more  than  pay  the  funeral 
aoqMnses,  and  as  there  is  not  as  yet 
a^r  very  mat  ambition  far  dienlay,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  substantial  com- 
ibrt  is  o^red  by  the  costom^-yes ! 
iwhsCintial  comfort,  for  it  is  a  com- 
fort that  dwre  may  be  a  foa^  and 
somewhat  m(ve  in  the  bouse,  even 
after  friends  have  broken  bread,  and 
tMnparately  taken  a  parting  drsAigbt, 
not  takan  without  a  SQlenmity,  and 
manlf  and  perhaps  rdigioos  feelmg. 
Bereavemei  tis  made  worse  by  imme- 
diate  deprivation  of  life's  comforts. 
A  little  time  is  rebuked  for  reconcile- 
ment to  worse  thmgs,  and  this  club 
aid  is  in  general  very  timely,  and  it 
does  not  go  to  the  undertaker.  The 
flle^nng  fomOy  of  a  country  church- 
md,  as  I  remarked,  are  generally  un- 
msturbed  by  grandeur,  seeking  to 
mmgle  its  bones  with  the  humb&— it 
does  happen  somethnes.  I  remember 
well  a  procession  which  came  from  a 
considerable  distance,  which  though 
the  parties  concerned  in  it  were  not 
themselves  grand,  being  too  much  left 
to  the  taste  and  ambition  too  of  the 
undertaker,  was  somewhat  ccnispi- 
cuous.  I  bore  a  part  in  it  as  mourner 
—we  were  two  days  upon  the  road, 


and  such  twadaya  !  never  riiaH  I  fti. 
get  them.  When  we  had  left  the  ton, 
it  seemed  as  if  all  had  thrown  off  era 
the  semblance  of  surow.  I  wu  a 
the  coach  with  the  nearest  rehtirei, 
who  very  sensibly  endeaToured  to 
make  the  journey  as  little  disool  a 
might  be,  and  succeeded ;  80  that  it  111 
even  pleasant.  There  was  nothing  to 
blame  here  ;  but  the  offidak  of  tb 
procession,  the  cavakade,  the  mder. 
taker,  and  his  •«  moiy-men  all,"  maie 
hohdayaHtheway.  it  wasobserrahle 
eno^h,  that  as  fiddlers  on  eotenf 
a  vilhtffe  strike  up  a  note  or  two  a 
show  Sieir  calling,  so  on  ancfa  occip 
sions  did  our  friend  the  ''iartj  par 
cent"  Tpy*ffbf^  his  men,  and  far  a  tet 
moments  aflfect  piofessioBalsQlBimii^; 
but  it  did  not  always  ioeceed,  tte 
officials  did  not  go  quite  the  ^n^ 
vi^y  they  were  raaishalled;  aodattia 
inns  at  ni^t,  I  very  Mich  sui^  tk 
corpse  was  left  to  take  care  of  itadf; 
for  «« twas  mnry  in  the  halL"  hd 
upon  one  occasion  I  reaiemher  the 
procession  waa  sb^iped  befare  ft 
entered  a  towiv— the  mutes  were  Bi» 
ing,  and  when  found,  tiiey  \ai  bM 
strangely  and  hidicroas^  metea;'' 
phosed.  The  mutes  had  been  vi^ 
the  liquids,  and  there  was  cooMoa 
their  tongoes.  We  arrived  at  l«p 
by  the  he4>  of  pretty  fost  driving;  wba 

not  too  near  town  and  village,  wiW 
being  weary  of  our  journey,  ^*5a 
sited  the  deceased  in  ,a  eointiycliacb 
vault  And  I  recollect  thiaking Ml 
stood  near  the  ceremony,  and  wsM 
the  stupid  unconcem  ot  the  Grows 
that  came  to  see  the  show,  that  it  vm 
a  needleas  waste  of  money  to  baif 
thither  widi  so  much  pon^oaewWj 
not  one  of  the  village  popol&tMotod 
known,  or  would  ever  admowleg 
by  any  sympathy,  to  be  flesh  of  thcf 
flesh,  or  bone  of  thor  bone,  do,  w 
even  chist  of  their  dust  AndaDths 
coldness  and  indecency,  if  I  nay  • 
call  it,  was  purchased  at  the  corta 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  kt  v 
benefit  o^--the  Undertaker. 

Itk  very  evident  that  cortlf  wbj- 
rah  have  not,  for  their  first  #«» 
respect  for  the  dead.  The  jiidfi" 
the  living  is  mcMecornqpicuoasmtwa- 
If  however  they  were  a  eolemnj* 
son  to  all  men,  if  they  were  a  pw 
proclamation  of  death— a  waruiDg  tw 
an  should  take  heed  to  their  way*  * 
would  be  well  The  hurial-^ejticea 
so ;  but  it  is  preoBely  where  the»- 
dertaker'swork  of  parade  comnwDt^ 
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that  there  is  an  intenrnptkm  of  the 
flolemiuty,  which  is  not  taken  up  again 
tmtil  the  last  deposit  in  the  e^th, 
when  the  friend  and  the  rdative  steal 
forward,  and  drop  their  teais  mto  the 
^ye,  and  the  men  of  husiness  keep 
m  the  back-ground— oftmi  even  then 
indecofoiisly  to  pack  up  their  trap^ 
pings  for  another  show.  And  there 
IB  always  sure  to  be  something  ridicu- 
lous mixed  up  with  their  proceedings. 
In  the  last  case  it  was  strikingiy  so  to 
even  the  would  be  moumeis ;  lor  they 
were  oot^  thought  o(  and  the  appear- 
anoe  of  wo  was  discarded  a  mQe  out  of 
town,  the  pace  (pnokened,  and  the 
resumption  of  the  &rce  occasionally, 
made  the  whole  a  mockeiy.  The 
dress  assumed;  the  mutes;  hired 
mornners;  the  known  circumstance 
that  they  have  never  perhaps  seen  the 
deceased,  nor  care  one  rarthing  ibr 
him  or  her,  and  often  they  know  not 
which ;  their  sleek  appearance,  bodily ; 
theff  enoniKMis  eating  and  drinking; 
theor  impatience  to  shuffle  up  their 
paraphernalia ;  all  those  things,  which 
are  besides  most  adverse  to  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  real  moume^  have 
m  themselves  muph  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  Qoummery  before  our  eyes  leaves 
OS  DO  mne  to  think  of  the  defunU ;  and 
if  we  do,  it  is  to  picture  him,  not  as 
deatb^ut  as  the  mummers  have  trick- 
ed him  up.  The  mind's  eye  can  with 
difficulty  penetrate  the  plumed  ^ido- 
sme.  The  very  idea  of  the  Trade  of 
Wo,  that  an  is  hired  for  the  occasion, 
is  revoilting  to  better  fideUnff.  Now 
itis  the  abMnce  of  this  hired  sorrow, 
and  the  room  tiiat  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
natioD  of  the  sepctator,  by  the  dr^ 
and  swofd  of  the  soldier  upon  his  cof- 
fin, to  personify  the  dead---to  see  him, 
at  a  glance,  the  living  and  the  dead— 
that  makes  a  soldiers  funeral  exceed- 
ingly affecting.  And  here  all  that 
a&md  have  TOen  his  companions,  nor 
is  there  any  pantomime  trickery  of 
dress  and  gesture.  These  are  the  very 
arms  he  wore,  he  handled — ^the  boots, 
th^  liability,  their  fitness  to  the  in- 
dividual, all  that  which  made  them 
his,  aitd  him  theirs,  is  not  yet  depart- 
ed. We  see  the  man  more  KwfvSLj 
than  if  we  actually  saw  him  lyinff  in 
his  coffin.  The  value  ci  the  indivi. 
doal  man  is  stamped  by  the  official 
nOitanr  attendance,  and  serves  as  an 
epitaph  of  merit  T%e  costbeet  fbne- 
r^  of  the  highest  son  of  earth  has 
nothing  so  affii^tiDg. 
There  is  much  more  solemnity  in 


funerals  abroad,  where  the  Church 
steps  in  at  once,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  deceased  as  under  its  protec- 
tion, under  the  scanctity  of  its  reliffious 
authority ;  and  if  it  makes  an  e^iihi- 
bition.  It  is  with  authority, — and  this 
proclamation  has  holiness  in  it  All 
that  is  not  ecclesiastical  is  kept  out  of 
sight  There  is  nothing  intermediate 
between  the  deceased  and  the  Church. 
The  undertaker  interferes  not,  intrudes 
not  here  to  spoil  alL  Death  it  is 
true  reigns  for  the  hour,  but  religion 
triumphs.  The  Church  certifies  the 
triumph,  and  the  resurrection.  I 
well  remember,  my  dear  Eusebius^ 
how  much  1  was  once  affected  by  an 
exhibition  oi  this  kind,  on  the  veiy 
first  ni£^t  of  my  entering  Rome,  it 
was  &rk ;  a  singularly  impressive 
cry  attracted  my  attention.  I  was  led 
by  the  sound  some  distance,  I  knew 
not  where,  for  I  was  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  city.  I  fomid  my^ 
self  in  a  large  and  long  street,  at  the 
further  end  of  which  I  could  see  man^ 
torches,  and  heard  a  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  ciy.  I  waited,  leaniog 
against  a  large  ]Hllar,  until  the  pro- 
cession should  reach  me.  It  did  so, 
and  passed  in  mat  order;  first  came 
the  several  reugious  orders,  all  bear- 
ing torches,  as  I  should  suppose,  in 
number  many  hundreds.  Then  a 
angle  figure,  a  miserable  fiiar,  of 
some  low  order  apparency,  bare-foot- 
ed, with  his  cora  round  his  waist, 
bearing  on  his  back  a  common  coffin- 
shdl,  totally  unomamented ;  in  &ct,  a 
few  poor  boards  tacked  together;  im- 
mediately after  him,  a  sumptuous  and 
highly  raised  car  or  bier,  on  the  iroxA 
and  lower  part  of  which  was  a  splen- 
did  display  of  armorial  bearings,  and 
above  the  body.  It  was  a  lady — of  a 
fine  person,  and  noble  and  handsome 
aspect  She  lay  extended ;  her  hands 
joined  as  in  praver;  her  &ce,  her 
hands,  and  her  feet  naked  and  un- 
covered ;  the  rest  oi  her  person  ap- 
peared in  a  stole  of  black,  and  such  as 
showed  the  beautv  of  her  form.  She 
appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age.  Her  countenance  I  shaU  never 
fwffet ;  it  was  extremely  placid,  pale, 
had  no  sunken  and  vroim  character, 
if  disease   had   touched   it    Yon 


eould  scarcely  believe  there  was  not 
conciousness  remaining;  or  whether 
remaining,  as  of  the  wcmd  left,  or  im- 
parted as  of  the  new  world,  were  the 
doubt  it  passed ;  and  then  followed 
akntrainsnuflartothat  which  prec- 
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ceded  the  body,  ci  monki  and  frian, 
tnd  an  religioiiB  orden  numb^leaB, 
with  torches,  and  nngmff  as  they  pan- 
ed  <«  the  Miserere,'*  as  did  the  whole 
proceasion.  I  did  not  Mow  to  the 
church,  for  I  was  afraid  df  losing  my 
way ;  and  I  had  heard  strange  tales  of 
the  streets  of  Rome,  which  deterred  me. 
In  this  case  the  parade  lost  its  ya- 
rn^ and  pride,  for  it  seemed  less  of 
the  indivdual  than  <^  hmnan  grandeur 
in  the  abstract,  and  that  set  up  even 
by  the  Church  itself  as  a  broad  text 
onpon  death,  and  humili^,  and  aU 
thmgs,  rather  to  be  otkred  than  dis- 
played at  the  foot  of  the  cross  in  the 
sanctuary  to  which  the  procession  was 
moving.  How  contemptible  did  all 
the  funerals  I  had  ever  seen,  in  which 
dkfAAj  was  affected,  seem  after  this? 
There  is  much  in  the  idea  that  no 
unhallowed  hands  touch  the  body — be 
it  SO)  or  not,  von  are  persuaded  it  is 
the  case.  There  is  no  vulgar  inter- 
▼enticm  between  life,  death,  and  the 
tomb.  Every  act,  alter  the  breath 
has  departed,  is  of  sanctity  and  reh- 
giousnte. 

I  was  on  another  occasicm  much 
struck  with  this.  Turning  the  cor- 
ner of  a  street  in  Rome,  alsov  and 
at  mid-day,  I  suddenly  came  upon  a 
taD  personage  dressed  in  ecclesiastical 
habit,  carrymg  before  him  a  coffin,  in 
which  was  a  child,  a  ffirl,  probably 
about  ten  years  of  a^  She  was  very 
beautiful  To  say  Uie  &ce  was  pale 
would  ill  describe  the  appearance ;  it 
was  marble  pallor,  with  a  look  as  if 
it  had  been  recently  so  converted  from 
living  flesh  and  blood.  Yet  the  idea 
ci  weight  conveyed  by  the  word  mar- 
ble must  be  excluded  from  that  ce- 
lestialized  look  and  substance.  Indeed, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  bod^r  of  one  of 
the  age  I  have  mentioned,  it  has  since 
been  a  source  of  some  wonder  that  the 
priest  could  so  easily  carry  it,  and 
that  surprise  still  more  spnitualizes 
the  subject  But  that  it  was  so  [lale, 
it  might  have  been,  to  the  imagination, . 
an  angel  caught  sleepinj^,  and  brought 
in  the  flowers  <^  Paradise  in  which  it 
had  decked  itself— for  there  were 
flowers  in  festoons  from  head  to  foot 
None  Mowed— there  was  but  the 
priest  with  this  beautiful  child.  It 
nas  been,  thought  I,  discovered  in  its 
death  to  be  an  angel,  and  has  put  off 
in  this  sleep  all  its  earthly  ties  and 
thoughts.  Nor  parents,  nor  relatives, 
must  follow  it  It  must  be  laid  by 
priesfs  hands  in  the  tenqile  for  a  sea- 


SOD— ^then  will  sister  angds 
awaken  her,  to  own  her,  and 
her  away.  It  was  but  a  few 
while  tlie  ecclesiastic  was  paasiiig;  ttal 
I  gaied  upon  the  tove,  yet  often  has 
the  vision  recurred  to  my  mind ;  how 
quick  is  tbouffht,  how  searcfaiii^  is 
observation,  when  a  mystery, 
knows  not  what,  makes  uie  impi 

I  said,  Eusebins,  that 
keep  clencal  company  for  mntoal   ad- 
vantage—let  the  relatives  knk  to  tJbm, 
— 4)ut  when  they  are  in  league 
the  medical  professioo,  let  the 
man  lock  to   what   stuff  he 
Many   years   ago   my   good    fiithei^ 
whom  you  know,  Eusebna,  to  have 
had  a  natural  antipathy  to  an^  ting 
sordid,  was  sent  for  to  receive  taiB  &ie. 
well  and  blessing  fixm  an  aged  unt 
upon  her  sick-bed  at  Bath.    He  ar- 
rived in  time  to  see  her  alive,  wad 
Ifliewise  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
apothecary,  who  on  taking  leave  ^ 
the  door— the  old  lady  yet  Sving    said 
soft^  and  significantly  to  my  fiKther, 
puttmg  a  haU  a  guinea  at  tne  same 
time  into  his  hand,  for  betook  Inm  for 
the  butler,  my  fother  being  particular 
in  his  dress — **  Be  so  good,   sir,  as  to 
inform  the  &m3y  that  my  brother  is 
an   undertaker.''    Fagots  ana    fuiy! 
gloves  and  hat-bands !  l>ut  such  a  thmfr 
as  this  ouffht  to  be  looked  inta    U 
such  should  be  the  practice  now  at 
Bath  or  elsewhe^,  we  are  none  of  m 
safe  in  our  beds.    I   have  observed 
that  an  undertaker  nays  his  coort  to 
the   penurionB  wealthy.    Misers  are 
fre(juently  known  to  be  profuse  in  tlii 
theu:   last,    their    only    expenditDe. 
They  not  uncommonly  give  very  laijpe 
directions  for  their  funmls ;  and,  with 
a  whimsical  inconsistency,  have  dmea 
hard  bargains    upon     me     occasiaB, 
which   tl^  are   shrewd   enough  to 
know  will  not  be  adhered  to,  and  m 
some  instances,  have  given  an  order 
on   their   heirs   for  the  amount,  and 
taken   discount  beforehand  for  their 
own  funerals.    It  is  but  one  of  the 
freaks  of  pride.    I  knew  a  man  who 
denied  his  aged  wife,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  forty  years,  in  her  last  ill- 
ness, medical  attendance  or  nurse,  and 
the  many  little  comforts  she  wanted. 
But  once  dead,  his  auction  wasdionm 
by  extraordinary  magnificence  in  her 
funeral.    Great  was  uie  display.    The 
coffin   was  the  most  sumptooas  thst 
could  be ;  all  went  on  to  the  univeiBal 
astonishment  of  the  ne^hbourhood  at 
greatcoBt    Bat aU»,  tte  fit  was  over 
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the  day  before  the  funeral  should  take  however,  as  it  may.    He  did  presenre 

place.    A  thought  struek  him  that  he  her  above  ground,  and  above  ground 

OQuld  save  something  in  conveyance  of  she  may  be  now  perhaps,    ^r  he  was 

the  coffin  from  the  undertaker's,  and  in  the  inventor  of  a  new  pickle,  and  in 

the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  sent  for  it  the  experiment  the  ^reat  Jolm  Huntw 

home  m  a  dun^-cart    It  upset  by  the  was  coadjutor.    It  is  quite  j>letoant  to 

way,  perhaps  Uuouffh  the  malice  and  thmk    that  cme  human  bemg  in   the 

the  contrivance  of  me  undertaker,  and  great  city  could  escape  the  hands  df 

arrived  in  broad  day  at  the  miser's  docnr,  ue  Black  Harpies.    The  M  woman 

daubed  with  mud,  and  a  troop  of  hoot^  in  Horace  was  to  be  carried  oiled,  to 

ing  boys  after ,  it    He  forgot  to  ^ve  see  if  it  was  possiUe  for  her  to  slq> 

diSsctianB  respecting  his  own  bunal ;  through  the  hands  of  her  heir  and  the 

perhaps   the    costi]^  experiment   and  undertakers.    But  the  pickle  <^  Ma- 

Mure  of  his  wife's  interment  sickened  dame   Van '  Butchel    was  a  happier 

him  ;  his  son  certainly  did  not  trouble  thin^,  for  through  it  she  was  never 

his  head  about  the  magnificence  of  it  carried  out  at  all,  but  preserved   at 

The  celebrated  Van  Butchel  was  home.* 

wtnthy  of  our  respect,  not  so  much  for  If  a  man  would  but  consider  every 

his  heoid  and  spotted  horse,  as  for  his  funeral  he  sees  as  his  own,  or  as  spe- 

determtnation  and  success  in  defraud-  cimensf  of  the  trade,  from  which  to 

ing  the  black  fraternity  of  their  un-  select  for  himself,  how  much  absur- 

reasooable  expectations.    He  was  at  dity,  mockery,  and  expense  would  he 

no  sumptuous  cost  for  ^t^  wife.     It  determine  to  cut  o£    Spme  have  ts^en 

has  been  said  that  an  annuity  had  been  a  femcy  to  have  their  coffins  made, 

bequeathed  to  her,  ^as  loo^as  she  while  in  good  health  themselves, ''and 

should  be  above  ground."     Be  that,  kept  them  constantly  before  their  eyes. 

•The  f<^lowjng  Epitaph,  which  I  have  somewhers  met  with,  may  not  be  mias- 
ceptable. 

*'  la  rdliqaias  Marifls  Van  Batchsl  novo  mlracalo  consenratas,  et  a  marito  sno 
lopentites  cultu  quotidiano  adoratas. 

**  Hie  ezsors  tumuli  jacet 
Uxor  Johannis  Van  Butchel, 
Inte^^  omnino  et  incomq>ta, 
Viri  sui  amantiaaimi 
Desidcrium  simul  et  delicife. 
Quam  gravi  morbo  vitiatam, 
Consumptamque  tandem  long  a  morto, 
In  bunc  quem  cemis  nitorem, 
In  hanc  ipociem  et  colorem  viventis 
Ab  bidecora  putredine  vindicavit, 
Invita  eft  repnsrnante  natora, 
Vir  esn^Qfl,  Oulielmofl  Hunteros, 
Artificii  prius  intentati 
Inventor  idem  et  ptefector.    . 
O !  fortunatom  maritom, 

Ouidator 
Uxorem  multom  amatam 
Retinere  una  in  unis  iBdibuB, 
Affari,  tangere,  complecti. 
Propter  dormire,  n  lubet, 
Non  futis  modo  miperstitem^ 
Sed,  quod  mirabOiua, 
Ettiam  suaviorem, 
Venustiorem, 
Habiliorem, 
Solidam  ma^iB,  et  magiflsacei  plsnam, 
Quam  com  ipfla  in  vivia  foerit ! 
O   fortonatam  virom  et  myidendum, 
Cni  p3caliare  hoc,et  proprium  contingtt, 
Apad  ae  habere  foeminam 

Conslantem  sibi 
^    Et  kofis  omnibas  Mndsmr* 
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This  may  be  hraTerjr  or  cowardice; 
they  may  think  thus  to  reconcile  tbem- 
•elves  by  degrees  to  that  which  they 
scarcely  dare  &ce  in  all  its  realitr. 
But  to  rehearse  the  fimeral  in  full, 
even  to  the  laying  out  the  gloves  and 
hat-bands,  and  to  the  eraminatjon  of 
the  accounts  of  the  ^  forty  per  cents*'* 
if  it  became  a  fBLshioOt  would  doubtless 
ruin  the  trade.  For  if  men  themselves 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  rehearsal, 
their  heirs  would  be.  Milton  rehearsed 
his,  but  that  was  to  keep  off  the  reality. 
There  are  many  who  profess  to  give 
up  the  world,  to  shut  themselves  up 
for  the  rest  of  their  hves,  who  would 
do  well  to  take  this  method  of  announ- 
cing to  thehr  friends  their  defunct  state, 
that  no  further  inquiries  may  be  made 
about  them,  a  practice  which  some 
debtors  have  found  very  convenient ; 
for  men  desperately  in  debt,  by  so 
doing,  like  skilful  diverR,  may  plunge 
over  head  and  ears,  in  the  sight  of 
their  creditors,  and  come  up  else- 
where. That  a  rich  man  however 
should  see  himself  dead  and  buried, 
and  then  sit  down  to  write  his  own 
<|iitaph,  and  send  it  per  post  to  his 
executors,  would  be  past  belief,  if  it 
-  wiere  not  to  be  found  among  the  freaks 
of  humanity.  There  is  an  example, 
£usebiu£,  within  niy  and  your  memory. 

You    remember  Sir  Gbles the 

sceptic — of Park.     It  is  generally 

supposed  that  he  died  abroad ;  but  no 
such  thing — by  soms  means  or  other 
tl^e  truth  has  come  out  Weary  of 
|»x>perty  and  proroerity,  and  of  having 
no  wants  un^ratined  but  the  greatest, 
that  of  knowmg  what  he  wanted ;  mo- 
rose, suspicious,  misanthn^ic,  he  had 
long  quarrelled  with  Promence  for 
too  amply  providing  for  him  ;  and 
more  out  of  spite  tl^n  conviction  had 
long  professed  himself  an  atheist  At 
the  age  of  seventy  he  meditated  a  new 
scheme  of  happiness;  the  only  bar  to 
the  execution  of  which,  for  some  time 
after  the  conception  of  it,  being  that  it 
would  confer  hiai^esB  on  oSiers,  a 
thing  he  never  by  any  chance  intend- 
ed. He  had  for  years  shut  himself  up 
within  his  own  domain,  and  had  mostly 
taken  his  exercise  by  night^BJl  In 
those  nightly  excursions  he  visited  the 
owls,  and  the  owls  visited  him,  and 
they  were  mutualljr  satisfied  that  they 
had  no  other  society.  It  occmred  to 
liim  that  the  monks  <^  La  Trappe 
saust  be  an  inqwovement  on  them,  m- 
aamiich  as  there  mart  be  Iobb  noise  mt 


the  convent  He  fbrmed  thflnin 
the  scheme  to  become  a  member  of 
their  or  some  other  monkish  oider. 
Whither  he  retired  is  not  knowa.  He 
left  his  beautiful  domains,  just  at  the 
moment  his  extensive  lands  and  fv- 
dens  were  putting  on  their  best  mk- 
mer  looks,  and  gmtly  breathnf  i 
every  wind  "enjoy." 

This  invitation  was  too  much  Ir 
him,  for  he  was  determined iiotto» 
joy  any  thing.  So  he  departed,  osto* 
sibly  to  pass  a  few  months  on  the 
Continent  Thitl»er  he  went,  takng 
with  him  only  one  old  fiaithftil  d(ia» 
tic     He  proceeded  to  the  town  et 

B .     Having  been  there  a  iet 

weeks,  he  oponw  has  eebeme  to  tb 
old  and  thed  servant,  and  made  his 
solemnly  swear  to  keep  tbei  secret,  iii 
perform  his  part  in  the  flcheDe-4» 
give  out  that  he  was  dead—and  to 
procure  a  mock  funeral  And  to  se- 
Offe  his  fidelity,  he  showed  him  a?m 
beneficial  codicil  in  his  wiQ,  not  afait- 
able  but  in  case  of  hk  real  or  am 
ed  death.  I  pass  over  tbecoDdDOB 
of  the  poor  old  domestic—^  ^ 
served  his  master  too  kmg  to  d^ 
his  will — and  now  there  was  ahnnif 
wish  that  nobody  else  would  di^ 
it.  It  had  been  law  to  him,  and  ingb 
be  in  the  eyee  of  others.  The  {ibBis 
agreed  upon.  The  old  domestic  In- 
comes acquainted  with  some  of  tk 
under  attendants    at  the  bo^« 

, and  by  their  means,  mMerpB- 

tence  that  nis  master  is  a  Profc«r« 
Anatomy,  procures  a  body-4Xiwej» 
itto  the  lodg^nffs— andallmiDor^ 
tors  i^reparS  fee  the  deception  J* 
the  j»o^  of  the  house  that  a  W 
of  his  mast^B  had  died  auddenly  wUe 

paying  him  *  moraing  visit  i* 
body,  under  the  real  name  of  bis  ov- 
ter  is  coffined,  and  magnificeaton^ 
given  for  the  interment  ThingB  "^ 
ing  in  this  state,  the  domestic  wnj« 
to  the  next  heir  an  account  of  * 
maimer's  sudden  death;  that  beW 
been  obliged  to  deposit  the  W" 
lead,  and  an  was  ready  ^^f^ 
and   "waiting  furUier  ordeo,'   *^ 

The  heir  arrives,  with  fittteshowrf 
soiTOw,  and  strange  toeayt*^  f^ 
amused  than  ofiSided  the  ^'^Jff^ 
mai^  Sir  Giles»  who  now  ondsr  w 
diwuse  of  a  red  wiig  andofher^ 
and  meaai  of  metamoqAoeB,  at  » 
recommondatioDof  his  servant  tow 
Uadeitidnr,  km  become  one  of  O' 
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official  itteDdantB  upon  his  own  fiBieraL 
Eveiy  thing  was  magnificently  order- 
ed, as  becOTiing  the  rank  of  so  coosi- 
deraUe  a  man.  In  his  capacity  of 
asiiitint  Undertaker,  he  was  initated 
iato  the  mysteries,  was  even  pleased 
with  the  sober  riot  and  licentiooB  de> 
coram,  the  cheating,  the  pilfer,  the 
kna?^,  and  felt  a  new  joy  in  his 
misanthropy.  **  Hung  be  the  heavens 
with  black."  Though  the  undertaker 
ipiead  showeiB  of  suk,  and  sumnded 
as  ckuds  his  sombre  broad  cloth,  they 
were  to  him  but  as  Xerxes'  arrows, 
that  shot  out  the  day,  but  did  not  hit 
the  sun  of  happiness  that  now  for  liie 
flnt  time  shone  in  his  heart  Happy 
te  him  was  the  day  of  his  death,  but 
kr  happier  that  of  his  buiaL  He 
knked  i^xmi  his  heir  as  the  fod  that 
had  taken  the  burden  of  his  station 
and  proper^  off  his  shouMers ;  and  as 
he  would  have  cmly  hated  hhn  the 
more  had  he  idiown  any  feeling  on  the 
oecaaioa,  he  was  ^te  indifiSrent  to 
the  dmee  of  sorrow  he  afiected  or 
omitted  to  aflfect  After  the  frmeral  he 
walked  away,  no  one  ever  knew  whi- 
ther, beyeatJiing  as  he  fuUy  bdieved 
to  his  heav  all  the  miseries  of  prosperity 
■laDoyed.     Among  his  papers  were 

fnilld  UB  epitaph  :     *'  warra  KOPts  «ai  var* 

yff^J^  The  old  domestic  has 
xeoendy  died,  and  bequeathed  his 
Booey  to  the  fibenezer  Ohapd  at 
T— — ,  and  had  disckised  before  his 
death  to  relieve  his  conscience,  so 
nnoh  as  has  enabled  me  to  teU  you 
the  stay.  I  have  only  a  word  or  two 
teadd to thie ki^  letter,  that  in  my 
ipleen  against  aQ  undertakers,  that 
they  may  more  efibctually  mourn  in 
thenrpfomssiooal  caffing,  and  get  their 
«« forty  jper  cent"  with  entire  impuni- 
^t-I  will  remind  them  of  the  ancient 
msoipfiDe  of  their  tribe  ainong  the 
Scythians,  and  sincerely  wish  they 
w«aki  return  to  it  Herodotus  tells 
OB,  that  when  the  king  died,  the  under- 
takers who  attended  him,  I  will  use 
the  words  of  the  historian,  *  cut  off  part 
ef  one  ear,  shave  their  heads,  woimd 
themsdves  on  the  arms,  forehead  add 
nose,  and  pierce  the  left  hand  with  an 
arrow.  Having  done  tts,  they  ac- 
company the  <£ariot  to  another  dis- 
trist,  and  this  manner  is  observed  in 
every  province,  tiD  havinff  carried  the 
dead  body  of  the  kiag  trough  all  hw 


dominions,  they  bmr  him  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Grarrhians.^'  There  is  scarcely 
an  undertaker's  array,  provided  he  be 
of  any  note,  and  has  been  long  in  the 
trade,  that  would  not  fomish  the  fol- 
lowing list  to  be  strangled — *«a  con- 
cubine to  be  strangled,  with  a  cup^ 
bearer,  a  cook,  a  groom,  a  waiter,  a 
messen^r,  certain  horees."  A  Royal 
Fmieral  in  those  days  was  something 
worth  seeing — for,  not  satisfied  with 
the  above,  ««they  took  the  King's 
Ministers,  fifty  in  number,  and  strang- 
led them  ;  and  with  them  the  King's 
stud,  fifty  beautiful  horses,  and  after 
they  have  envptied  and  cleamed  (heir 
btUies^  the  King's  Ministers,  they 
having  been  supposed  to  have  fillea 
them  extraordinardy,  they  fill  them 
with  straw  and  sew  them  up  again. 
Then  they  lay  two  i^anks  of  a  semi- 
circnlar  form  upon  four  pieces  of  tim- 
ber, {daced  at  a  convenient  distance, 
with  the  half  circle  upwards ;  and  when 
they  have  erected  a  sufficient  number 
of  those  maelunes,  the  v  set  the  horses 
upon  them,  spitted  wim  a  strong  pde, 
quite  through  the  body  to  the  nedL ; 
and  thus  one  semicbcle  supports  the 
shoulders  of  the  horse,  the  other  his 
flank,  and  his  legs  are  suspended  in  the 
air.  After  this  they  bridle  the  horses, 
loid  hanging  the  reins  at  full  lengtii 
rxpoR  posts  erected  to  that  end,  nxvunt 
one  of  the  fifty  th^  have  strangled, 
upon  each  hoEse,  and  fix  him  in  the  seat 
by  driving  a  straight  stidc  upwards  finom 
the  end  of  the  oack-bone  to  his  head, 
and  fiftstening  the  lowest  part  of  that 
stick  in  an  aperture  of  the  beam  that 
spits  the  horses.  Then  placing  these 
horsemen  quite  round  the  monument, 
they  aU  depart ;  and  this  is  the  man- 
ner of  the  King's  Funeral"  The 
Siwthians  were  a  sensible  people. 

When  Dr.  Prideaux  offered  to^ 
publisher  his  Connection  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  the  bookseller 
remarked  that  it  ¥ras  a  dry  subject, 
and  he  could  not  safely  print  it,  unless 
he  codd  enliven  it  with  a  little  humour. 
Perhaps,  my  dear  Eoeebius,  you  will 
charge  me  with  making  such  an  attempt 
upon  a  grave  subject  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  know  very  weU  that  if  I  do  not 
make  you  laugh  you  will  laugh  with- 
out me.    Ever  yours, 

Z 
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ScARFBELD  is  o&e  of  the  Qld-&shioii- 
«d  villages  that  give  such  a  charm  to 
die    rural    sceneiy  of  England — not 

fute  80  nxnantic  as  Miss  Mitfbrd's 
verlegh,  uor  so  picturesque  as  Ken- 
more,  nor  so  secluded  as  Callander, 
but  a  clean  populous  hamlet,  buried 
in  huge  clumps  of  elms,  with  the  smoke 
rising  clear  into  the  sky,  and  reveal- 
ing the  habitation  of  man  long  bef<»e 
the  houses  themselves  are  visible 
among  the  windmgs  of  the  lane.  A 
post  town  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
KHur  miles  fonns  a  link  between  it  and 
the  worid ;  a  sort  of  mooring  ling, 
attached  to  which  the«vil]affe  rides 
securely  amid  the  constanthr  rising 
waves  of  new  events;  and^vitboS 
which  it  would  drift  away  into  the 
vast  ocean  of  oblivion.  A  river,  too^ 
lake  «•  Kennet  swift  for  silver  eels  re- 
nowned," is  another  tie  between  it  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  work) ; 
for  few  weeks  Dsss  in  the  fisfaiiiff^sea- 
son  without  sundiy  Viatora  and  Pisca- 
tors  finding  their  way  to  the  Crown,  a 
small  hostel,  which  stands  aristocra- 
tically apart  from  the  village,  and 
promiees,  on  a  board  at  the  gate, 
good  enteitainment  for  man  and  beast 
When  we  add  to  these  the  weekly 
visits  of  various  pedlars  and  teamen, 
miscellaneous  beggars,  and  sometimes 
In  the  summer  a  pic-nie  party  from 
the  neuffabguring  town,  we  feel  aknost 
inclined  to'  alter  our  opimoi  of  Scar- 
Md,  and  to  consider  it  entitled  to 
more  respect  than  we  were  at  first 
disposed  to  aUow  it  Whatemer  de- 
pee  of  impmtance  we  may  attach  to 
it,  we  are  sure  to  receive  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  our  valued  friend  Igna- 
tius Hubble,  F.ILS.,  who  considers  it 
une<}ualled  in  England,  and  has  jresid- 
jed  m  the  principal  mansion,  caUed 
Manor-hall,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
His  weahh,  his  learning,  his  liaving 
written  and  published  a  book,  and  at 
last  his  venerable  age,  and  a  pig-tail 
"Of  unusual  length,  hive' made  hun  uni- 
Tersalh^  acknowledged  as  the «« princi- 
pal inhabitant"  The  formers  take 
ofl^  their  hats — the  squires  shake  his 
Imnd,  and  even  the;  great  Sir  Wilfi;ed 
Hammond,  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
used  not  unirequently  to  stajr  whok 
weeks  with  him,  and  make  his  house 
^is   home.     What  the  eaise  ^  this 


intimai^  may  have  been  itisdiffieill 
to  conjecture,  far  two  peo]^  mope  ifr 
like  than  the  scientific  and  liteniy 
^natius  and  the  fox-hunting,  wine' 
bibbing  baronett  can  no  where  be 
found.  It  has  been  surmised  i»M 
that  mutual  convenience  may  jotlf 
account  far  their  friendship,  tor  it  w» 
always  remarked  that  a  good  maw 
thick  parchmmit  parcels  were  Tim 
during  Sir  Wilfired*s  visits,  and  tilt 
for  a  few  days  after  he  bad  gone  f 
fixxn  Bcarfiek),  he  seemed  to  have 
amazing  quantities  of  ready  Bonef 
This  circumstance  could  not  M  ti 
strike  any  body  ^vlio  compared  it  wA 
his  usuai  state  of  impectnuoaiiy;  6r 
Sir  Wilfred  is  one  of  those  eztTaarf- 
naiY  individuals  only  to'  be  met  with 
in  this  land  of  attCHney-stewaids  sol 
broad-acres;  who  areowneiBofiBag> 
nificent  estates,  and  sometiiiieB  hffe 
oolv-a&int  recoQectkn  of  the  ookir 
anaBhapeofa^imiea.  It  certaiDly  i^ 
a  great  defiBct  m  the  economy  of  na- 
ture that  a  man's  income  does  not  al- 
ways expand  in  proportkn  to  )■ 
fainily;  and  few  people  regretted  this 
mal-arrangement  more  bitteriy  tin 
Sir  Wilfred.  A  stod  at  Newmaikal, 
which  he  had  kept  wfthout  feefiogtls 
expense  of  it,  fifteen  years  kefci^''* 
a  dreadful  tbrmo  on  tiim,D0Vtbitke 
had  a  son  at  Cambridse ;  aoi  <*> 
the  pack  of  hounds  hehadslvtadai 
a  bachelor,  made  ptodigioiiB  nvn* 
on  -his  fortune  now  that  hiBwifeW 
saddled  him  with  Madame  Cvmt 
bflUk  It  may  seem  strarae  that  te 
did  not  give  up  Newmtnct  andsi 
hounds  ;  Irat  the  thou^iKverc^ 
ed  his  bead.  He  thoi^tagreatdeii 
oftener  of  his  son  giving  'V  ^ 
bridge,  and  his -wife  desCTdnglw'* 
— but  the  son  went  on  with  to  ^w** 
my  lady  went  on  with  her  drew  Ne*- 
market  rejoiced  in  his  ncsn  '^ 
Tom  Herrick  stiD  hunted  teg* 
Mr.  Fashy  continued  to^dofciw. 
as  in  legal  phraseology  be  €^^**fj 
it,  and  Sr  Wilfred  a&ut  twice  srW 
year  paid  a  fiyiiVT  ^^  for>^.3 
to  our  worthy  and  ready-money  »» 
Ignatius  Hubble. 

Dear  good  old  Ignatius!  mh^ 
flood  of  good-humour  inundated  1* 
countenance  as  day  after  day  Sff  Jj^ 
fi»d  and  jou  drew  your  chain  cwff 
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to  tfae  fire,  if  it  were  winter,  and  to  the 
bow-WRidow  in  sommer,  and  passed 
between  you  the  huge  flat*bottomed 
decanter  that  held  two  good  quarts  of 
cbiet,  and  yet  modestly  called  itself 
a  bdttle  of  wine  !  Not,  oh  venerable 
and  esteemed  Ignatius,  that  you  were 
addicted  to  the  jdeasures  of  the  table 
— ^adsely  00  called — or  that  you  de- 
graded the  high  character  of  a  ]Mo- 
sopher  and  a  scholar  by  an  unseemly 
regard  for  creature-comftnts  in  a  liquid 
riiape,  but  simply  because  yon  knew 
that  the  good-natured  visitor  would  be 
sedate  and  silent,  prepared  to  swallow 
with  pleasure  and  edification  whatever 
yoD  chose  to  pour  into  him — whether 
through  the  medium  of  a  green  glass 
nearly  as  lai^  as  a  barrel,  and  in  the 
shape  of  prune  old  Bordeaux — or 
throitt^  your  own  lips,  tipt  with  ce- 
JeebaJfire,  and  in  the  shape  of  an  ora- 
tion to  winch  all  the  bees  of  Hymettus 
had  oontributed  tjieir  honey,  and  no 
mmdl  portion  of  their  hum.  Then 
you  knew  that  you  might  harangue  to 
att^itive  ears  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
jects—on the  adventures  of  your  youth 
—the  studies  of  your  manhoodr— the 
reflections  of  3rour  age — your  disco- 
veries in  science— your  experience  in 
all  thills— your  disappointments  in 
lore  !  For  you  know  you  were  disap- 
pointed,, though  you  sometimes  pre- 
tend yon  jihea  the  widow ;  Ignatius  ! 
it  was  ti^  widow  that  jilted  you. 
You've  confessed  it  a  hundred  times 
to  Sir  Wilfred,  and  he  has  a  hundred 
times  forgotten  the  whole  concern  ; 
fcr  your  communicativeness  on  such 
topics  has  generally  reached  its  height 
when  the  aforesaid  decanter  was  for 
the  second  time  in  the  very  act  of  en- 
he^Spe  in  the  marines ;  an  incident 
which  had  a  very  remarkable  efiect  on 
tiie  memory  of  your  friend.  But  hark ! 
the  drawing-room  beU  is  vehemently 
poBed  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time, 
and  a  sharp,  dear,  precise  voice  is 
heard  ^ayii^  to  Abranam  Slocock — 
••  Are  yon  certain  you  told  the  gentie- 
men  tbat  tea  was  readv  V* 

80  Ignatius  is  a  husband  ? — perhaps 
a  &ther?— a  patriarch  with  his  table 
^pafe  overriiadowed  with  olive  branch- 
es 1  Ah,  no !  a  bachelor  has  he  been, 
and  is  likdy  to  be  to  the  end  of  time. 
And  yet  many  of  the  comforts  that 
ooilv  tiie  weaker  vessels,  as  we  politely 
caU  them,  can  bestow,  are  in  our  ex- 
e^ent  friend's  possession— sour  looks 
when  he  is  not  exactihr  iiuucUwl,  and 
41* 


severe  reprimands  when  he  omits  neariy 
throttling  himself  with  vast  ioHb  of 
handkerchiefs,  if  he  puts  his  foot  out 
of  doors  after  mid-day,  especially  in  an 
east  wind.  Yes  !  we  may  safely  say 
that  Jifiss  Barbara  Hubble,  a  spinster 
sister  of  mature  years,  contrives  to 
make  his  home  as  agreeable  to  him  as 
if  he  had  a  wife.  l%e  part  of  cluldren 
is  ]^yed  to  the  life  by  Greoi^  and 
Mary  Hope — the  c^^ring  <rf  a  fevourite 
niece  whom  Ignatius  has  adopted,  and 
whom  all  the  world  have  long  ago  set 
down  for  his  heirs. 

"  But  the  theory  of  education,  mw 
dear  Sir  Wilfred,  is  very  insufficient^ 
developed.  The  Acuities  are  treat^ 
as  if  they  were  potatoes  or  turnips 
that  had  been  planted  at  a  particidar 
tiode,  and  at  another  particular  time 
were  expected  to  come  to  maturity. 
The  faculties,  I  maintain,  on  the  other 
hand,  vary  so  astonishingly,  so  much, 
and  so  greatiy  in  the  period  of  thehr 
acquiring  the  fulness  of  their  growth, 
that  sometimes  they  are  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state  even  in  old  age.  Yon 
nave  met  with  old  people  who  were 
stupid,  i^orant,  dull  1" 

Sir  Wilfrod  looked  at  his  host 
through  tho  mist  that  had  begun  to 
settie  over  his  eyes,  and  observing  that 
the  old  gentleman  addressed  the  ques- 
tion to  him  in  a  very  pointed  manner, 
answered,  ««0hye8,  dull  enough,  my 
good  sir;  but  with  a  bottle  of  such 
claret  as  this  we  can  do  very  well,  I 
assure  you." 

•*  Wen,  sir,  the  cause  of  their  st^ 
pidity,  even  in  extreme  old  age,  is, 
that  they  have  not  completed  their 
education.  The  generality  of  mardcind 
are  not  qualified  for  any  place  but 
school  till  they  are  fifty  years  of  ags^ 
I  myself  Sir  Wilfred,  was  under  a 
strict  tutor  tin  thirty-five ;  I  have  re- 

Cted  ever  since  that  he  died  when  I 
reached  that  period^  or  he  might 
liave  continued  his  superintendence  of 
me  till  the  present  time." 

««He  wotud  be  a  pretty  old  genlie- 
man  if  he  stuck  so  long  on  the  perch," 
Uccuped  the  listener. 

**  Not  much  above  a  hundred,  wfaidi* 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  patriarchal  mode 
of  life,  might  again  be  rendered  the 
prime  of  manhood.  I  myself  S^ 
Wilfired,  feel  as  if  I  were  still  in  the 
teens  of  my  understanding ;  and  with 
regard  to  your  boy  that  vou  comphun 
of,  what  is  he  but  a  babe  t — a  sudk- 
Bngl" 
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«« Be  flocln  1IM  pretty  hud,"  said  the 

iMLTonet,  emptying  the  bottle ;  «« five 
iuiDdred  last  term,  and  no  chance  that 
I  can  see  of  weaning  him." 

•«An  in&nt  without  teeth,"  c(mti- 
nued  Ignatius,  ^  a  creature  scarceW  in 
the  dawn  of  existence,  fit  only  for  a 
rattle  and  long  clothes" 

••  Long  clothes  ! "  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  who  was  no  dab  at  metaphor, 
and  could  not  make  out  what  might 
4>e  the  meaning  of  all  this  Jiurseiy 
phraseology,  *«long  clothes,  m^  good 
lirl  you  mean  long  clothes.bill8--do 

SV  know  that  you  are  talking  of 
rthur  Hammond,  my  son,  six  feet 
lugh,  strcHig  as  a  horse,  and  waiting 
vety  impatiently  for  his  first  commis- 
4ion  in  the  blues  ?  .and  where  the 
devil  Vm  to  find  the  needful.  Heaven 
only" 

mYou  misapprehend  me,  Sir  Wil- 
fi^,  I  speak  in  figures.  I  give  vou 
the  ideal  presentment  of  an  intellect 
Still  in  the  cradle,  scarcely  old  enough 
yet  to  amuse  itself  with  4vooden 
lowes" 

^A  cursed  deal  too  knowing  a  judffe 
lor  that ;  no,  Arthur  has  a  good  eye  for 
«  nag,"  muttered  the  father,  who  was 
again  lost  in  a  fog. 

«*With  but  the  experience  of  two- 
and-twentv  years  to  enable  it  to  grope 
its  way  through  the  dark  pla^  of 
tins  world  ;  you  must  indeed,  my  dear 
friend,  view  the  slight  aberrations  of 
^8uch  extreme  juvenility  with  more 
phQosophical  eyes.  In  thirhr  or  for^ 
Tears  more,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Arthur 
Hammond  will  be  a  ve^  steady  and 
rational  young  man.  Grant  lum  a 
tutor,  tis  the  <xdy  way." 

**  A  tutor  for  a  fellow  six  feet 
hi^?" 

**  My  dear  sir,  if  be  were  a  walkii^ 
pyramid  it  would  make  no  difference. 
Tis  of  the  intellect  1  speak— -that  may 
be  of  the  ven^  minutest  teumQr  while 
the  corporeal  covering  is  gigantic  as 
the  sons  of  Anak.  But  the  tutor's 
business -wquld  be  to  model  the  plastic 
clay  of  the  still  flexible  underBtanding 
into  what  .shape  he  chose  ;  he  would 
eorb,  restrain,  reward,  and  punish,  till 
the  youthfW  pupil" 

««  Wonki  probably  lay  hands  xm  the 
tntor^s  collar,  and  fling  him  into  the 
nearest  pond." 

Ting !  ting !  ting!  •'.Abraham,  are 
you  perfectly  sun  you  told  the  gentle- 
nen  that  tea  was  growing  .cold  f" 

^But  the  okl  ghi  geto  impatient 


my  dear  HnbUe,**  contkned  IKr  Wil. 
fred,  dowly  risings  *«  and  we  can  ftnik 
the  rest  <tf  this  business  some  ^tfaer 
time." 

«« No  time  like  the  preaenU**  lefM 
Ignatius,  pushing  the  madeira  to  !■ 
companion,  who  resumed  his  seat  oooe 
more,  **a  tutor  must  undoubtedly  be 
procured,  and  by  way  of  setting  a  good 
example,  I  am  on  the  point  of  engagBf 
one's  services  myselfl" 

•«You,  Mr.  Hubble!  what  do  joo 
want  with  a  tutor  ?" 

M I  have  a  nephew,  Sir  WM 
who  turns  out  very  SSena^  fnm 
what  I  expected.  Instead  of  leedinf 
himself  with  solid  food  that  wool) 
raise  him  iq>  a  Hercules  among  thi 
sons  of  men,  he  stuffir  himself  witk 
light  unwhcdesome  garbage--woiild  f» 
believe  it.  Sir  Willred,  he  told  se 
Mmself  that  he  had  not  the  digtort 
relish  for  Bacon." 

•«Veiy  bad  taste,  tbafs  all^^i 
think  a  rasher  with  a  few  egp^ 
or  even  boiled  with  good  beio^ 
one  of  the  best  dishes  a  man  can  at 
down  ta" 

Ml  allude  not  to  eatables,  my sooi 
sir,"  replied  Ignatius;  "tie  food  *» 
the  mind  I  talk  of.  Yes  !  Genf 
Hope  has  disappointed  me,  Wu 
Bum>n  and  Cuvier  in  my  handB,  i 
have  endeavoured  for  hocm  and  bo0 
to  explain  to  bun  the  fbrmatioOi  f*' 
Hties,  instincts,  and  habitudes  of  j^ 
animal  creation.  I  even  froOT 
him  at  his  repeated  request,  y^^'^ 
horses  on  which  to  conclude  his  rttfj 
in  natural  history ;  and  in  a  mag 
one  of  them  was  found  suv*" 
by  a  huge  iron  mike  run  throogb  U 
body  on  the  top  of  a  hiffh  gate  io  v 
huntinff-grouna  of  the  Duke  of  Betf> 
fort.  How  it  got  there  is  a  mys^ 
me  to  this  hour  ;  and  the  otbersow 
in  all  human  probability  bjr  a  ^  « 
delirium  to  which  the  equine  fO^ 
are  liable,  leapt  over  fifty  hurdles  mJesi 
than  five  minutes,  and  comi^ 
deliberate  suicide  by  drowning  *JJ 
in  a  broad  ditch  which  intersects  a  *|^ 
drawn  between  this  church-loff«v^ 
Highwell  steeple."  „ 

♦•  He  hunts  and  rides  ateeplechaj* 
muttered  the  baronet,  without  beof 
audible  to  the  pre-occi|pied  ^Sf^ 
**  He's  a  tight  lad,  young  Hooe,^*"* 
have  him  over  to  mmmoodale/' 

«« I  may  say  -the  same,"  cOBva^ 
Iffoatius,  •*with  regard  to  the  pri^^ 
jiSas  of  buoyancy  and  r— »«»"^ 
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pprrhmwd  a  boat  for  him  that  he  might 
become  ezpeiimentaUy  acquainted  with 
tfae  power  of  lesistaiice  oSsred  by 
water  to  a  body  passing  through  it; 
that  he  might  see  the  influence  of 

arht  cunrents  of  wind  on  the  saik. 
e  seemed  to  attach  some  impcnrtance 
to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and  professed 
a  Btrraig  desire  to  make  his  ezperi- 
meots  on  a  large  scale.  The  scene 
be  fixed  on  was  Southampton  water  in 
tbe  neighbourinff  coubty;  and  would 
Tou  beheve  it,  Sr  Wilfred,  I  thought 
be  was  busUy  engaged  in  taking  his 
scientific  observations,  till  yesteraa/s 
post  brought  me  a  l^er  dated  from 
Stonioway,  and  accompanying  an 
order  on  me  for  150  pounds  in  &- 
irour  of  Eory  M'Tosh,  fish-cmer  and 
bailie." 

«« Joined  the  Yacht  Chib,"  snored 
Sir  Wilfred ;  ••  ffo  it  Geor^." 

**You  therefore  perceive  that  a 
tutor  is  indispensable.'* 

^  A  pilot  more  likely ;  those  rocky 
seas  are  no  joke  to  a  young  one,"  said 
the  baronet 

M  A  pilot,  indeed,  as  you  express  it, 
€lir  Wilfred,  is  what  both  our  younff 
miea  require;  a  person  of  finn  and 
decided  character  to  hold  the  helm 
steadily  in  all  the  stcums  he  may  en- 
Goimter;  a  person  of  mature  years 
and  great  experience.  Money  would 
be  DO  olqect  with  me  could  I  but  pro- 
cure so  inestimable  a  guide  for  the 
wandernu^  steps  of  my  youthful  charge. 
Sorely,  &  Wilfred,  at  one  or  other 
of  our  ^orious  Universities,  a  gentle- 
man vnth  those  qualifications  c^ild  be 
iNmd." 

«*  If  you  don't  grudge  the  nuHiey," 
said  Sir  Wilfred,  *«you  can  get  any 
tfainff  you  reqmre." 

•*  I  would  not  grudge  the  money." 

««Then  leave  the  tutor  getti^  to 
me ;  by  Geoige !  TU  get  you  a  fl$ow 


sfasll  teach  your  neipbiBw  Chaldaio  in  a 
week." 

**  Languages  I  do  not  insist  on. 
Those,  1  can  teach  him  myself;  tis 
hfe !  life  !  hfe  1" 

**  Send  him  to  Paris,  if  life  is  what 
you  want  to  show  him.  I  learned 
more  there  in  a  fortnight,  than  th^ 
rest  of  the  world  could  have  taught 
me  in  a  century.  Frascati'»— Tivoli  ^ 
— ^the  Palais  Royal— the  Theatres — 
ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I've  a  great  mind 
to  be  his  tutor  myself." 

**Tis  not  shows  and  spectacles  I 
require.  Of  these,  we  have  plen^ 
here.  I  remember  twelve  yeais  ago, 
seeing  a  Swiss  giantess  in  Lonikm 
seven  feet  high,  so  that  we  need  not 
leave  our  own  island  for  extraordinary 
sights ; — no,  the  life  I  mean  is  thie 
co-existent,  yet  invisible  life  within  us 
— the  deep  caves  of  reasoo,  sentiment, 
and  reflection,  where  the  metaphy- 
sical genii  are  perpetually  at  work; 
rearing  subtenranean  paku^es  more 
stately  and  enduring  than  those  of 
Aladdin — fit  habitation  for  him  who 
reigns  over  his  subject  thoughts,  the 
kii^  of  the  world  of  diadows  which 
are  more  real  than  wood  and  stone — 
the  etherial,  pure,  idealized  souL" 

*'  Abraham  !"  exclaimed  the  voice 
we  have  heard  before,  <*  go  and  tell 
the  gentleman  that  the  tea  is  cold, 
the  candles  burnt  out,  and,  Miss  Hope 
and  I  gone  to  bed." 

"« Then,  Abraham,"  said  Mr.  Hub- 
ble, as  the  faithful  domestic,  with  a 
fidelity  worthy  of  Homer's  messengers^ 
delivered  the  notice  word  for  word, 
M  bring  in  some  fiied  bones,  and  lay 
the  c<^ac  on  the  table.  I  believe, 
Sir  Wilfr^  you  always  take  it 
cold," 

"Without,"  contmued  the  wwthj 
baronet,  and  sipt  the  last  drc^  of  his 
madeira  with  a  sigh. 


ChaptsrIL 
To  Arikur  Bammondt  Eiq^  Trtrnty  CoOege^  Cambridge. 


»  Mr  IJBAB  Son, 

"  Mr.  Flashy  wrote  to  me  to  say, 
tbat  not  another  shilling  could  be  rais- 
ed among  the  tenants,  and  that,  as  he 
was  about  to  separate  firom  his  partner, 
be  must  dear  off  all  dd  scores,  and 
tiierefore  sends  in  his  bilL  The  ras- 
etl;  he  thinks  he  has  his  noose  too 
fimltf  reond  mv  neck  for  me  to  kick ; 
but  he  shall  mid  he  is  mJHtaken.    I 


know  that,  if  I  am  pushed  to  extremi- 
ties, yon  will  not  refuse  me  your 
assistance,  and  an  amazingly  good 
o^r  has  ahreadv  been  made  fcnr  Ashy- 
weU,  if  you  will  join  me  in  breaking 
the  entail  This  I  will  not  ask  yoo 
to  do,  unless  the  necessity  is  very 
migent ;  but  as  I  think  I  see  symptoms 
in  Sir  Hilary  Jupp  of  an  intentioii  to 
caD  up  lus  money,  you  had  better  run 
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up  fcr  m  da j  m  t«R>  to  LooioB,  airi 

▼isithim  in  his  soburban  paradiae  at 
M  nmven  Hfflt  aad  pay  great  attentkn 
to  the  taH  fo«Bg  woeian  I  iatiodiiced 
yoQ  to  at  CbeAenham.  She  is  Ibb 
only  child,  and  they  aay  will  hare  ten 
thounnd  a-year ;  aad  as  the  whole  of 
it  was  made  l^  selling  blankets,  I 
^on't  doubt  you  would  be  able  wkh 
that  som  to  keep  yoimelves  warm  and 
comfortable,  in  fret,  my  dear  Ar- 
thur, I  have  certainly  b^  out  some 
ezpectatioDs  <^  that  sort  to  the  old 
usurer,  and  I  shall  therefore  consider 
it  a  piece  of  dutifid  obedience  ii  tou 
wifl  either  many  her  without  delay, 
or  keep  her  in  bopesof  it  for  as  lonff 
Its  you  possiMy  can.  The  thoosand 
pounds  yon  aoL  is  paid  into  Drum- 
nond's,  bst  for  Heaven's  sake  my 
dear  boy,  be  carefol ;  for  extravagance 
is  the  worst  vice  a  young  roan  can 
possibly  indulge  in.  The  week  I  spent 
at  Scarfiekl  ^  answered  very  well 
Old  Hubble  is  a  real  gentleman, 
though  he  has  a  little  more  ready 
money  than  is  quite  the  thing;  but 
bating  that,  and  a  rursed  odd  way  he 
has  of  speaking  hke  an  encyck^iedia, 
he  is  a  most  excellent  and  worthy 
man.  Your  mother  continues  as  mnch 
attached  as  ever  to  his  niece  Mary 
Hope,  and  talks  of  askmg  her  here 
agiun  sometime  next  month.  His 
nephew  is  at  present  in  Scotland  in 
his  yacht,  if  I  can  make  out  oM  Hub- 
ble's  story,  and  is  in  want  of  a  tutor. 
If  yon  knew  what  a  great  rough  Tony 
Lnm]dnn  %cstt  of  a  bear  be  was,  you 
would  be  some  little  astonished  at  the 


dd 
be 


to  refine 
HobUe,  my 


dear    AitfaB, 


Ifr. 
be 

and  I  have  pronMsed  to  employ  yn 
aBMng  the  big  wigs  and  wiee  bmi  it 
Camlmlge,  to  procure  far  faim  ap9- 
Bon  such  as  hereq^Bres.  I  oiiaHaki 
write  by  this  day's  post  %o  ray  fnai 
Cokmel  (yDoDahDe^  wbo  is  lkn% 
near  Waffingferd,  to  locdc  me  «Mtt  a  be» 
leader  in  Oxford,  and  his  task  will  be 
easier  as  I  have  the  name  of  a  persGB  to 
whom  he  is  toappfy — Jerome  Whifle, 
A.  Mm — in  whom  Mr.  Hid>ble  has  saeii 
confidence,  from  having  read  a  bock 
of  his  on  education,  ttiat  be  wiO  cb- 
with  him  at  once,  if  Mr.  ynH- 
wiQ  undertake  the  charge.  Ld  tfte 
mean-time,  be  on  the  look-out,  and  i 
O'lKxiahne  foils  m  seetnag  Whfle, 
you  will  be  prepared  with  a  sufaii- 
tute  from  Cainbn<l^  1  shaB  deare 
the  Cdonel^  to  write  to  you  wbeAer 
he  succeeds  in  bis  coonaiaaion ;  wlsth 
will  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  abo  «f 
trouble  to  me,  as  letter-writiw  is  net 
my  forte.  Be  careftd  of  the  tfaouayid 
pounds,  and  never  play  bigh  with  i 
bad  partner;  doot  raivet  to  fidt 
Mnswell  Hii,  and  I  thii&  od  foiAer 
acquaintance,  the  squint  yon  obserferi 
wifl  disappear.  Believe  me,  yoaraf> 
fectionate  fother, 

•«WlLrttBD  H^aMHORlV 

««No  news   yet  from   tlie   Eone 
Guards— but  we  nay  expeet  to  heir 

very  soen.** 


To  air  Wi^red  BtMmoni^HammtmUe. 


«I>EAB  FaTHSR, 

««Many  thanks  for  the  draft  on 
Drummonds,  whidi  I  will  keep  as  long 
as  it  wiU  stay  by  me,  as  a  memorial  m 
your  fotheily  r^rard.  The  hint  about 
MisB  Jubb  shaU  be  attended  to»  and 
the  squint  as  little  observed  as  possi- 
ble. As  to  George  Hope  and  Ins  tu^ 
tor,  I  rejoice  very  much  you  told  O'- 
Donahue  to  write  to  me  as  to  the  sue- 
eesi  of  his  inqubries,  as  I  should  have 
assuredly  foiled  in  getting  any  one  so 
qualified  for  the  i^ce  as  Mr.  Whiffle. 
The  Colonel  writes  me  on  the  subject, 
so  your  mind  n^y  be  quite  at  rest 
Young  Hope  ^nU  obtain  all  the  pa- 
fish  and  experience  that  the  pride  of 
Oxford  can  impart,  and  the  old  gea- 
Neman's  expemmiA  on  the  akm  de- 


vekq)ement  of  the  mental  powen  m 
which  you  have  told  me  he  is  so  eb> 
quent,  can  be  carried  on  under  tkis 
most  fovonraUe  aui^Moea.  I  am  glil 
my  mother  is  going  to  ask  the  youtf 
gnrl.  Miss  Hope,  to  visit  her  again.  I 
thought  her  society  was  of  great  me 
to  the  old  lady  last  summer,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  equaBy  agree- 
able this.  I  am  pnriied  for  time,  u 
Euclid  is  waiting,  and  I  remain,  dear 
fother,  your  aflbctionate  son, 

«ABTHtr»  HAmomi.* 

•*8o  for,  so  good,**  said  Sir  Wi- 
fired  on  receipt  ot  this  missive  foom  tii 
son.  <«Old  HubUe  wffl  see  tkit  I 
have  exerted  myself  to  obl^  him. 
The  ten  thDOHPid  a-year  wJi  reoooefle 
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jrtfanr  to  the  •quint— 4fae  viDam 
laafay  ahall  be  paid  off,  and  all  will 

0  well— 111  run  up  for  a  few  days  to 
[ywn,  and  get  a  hone  for  Tom  Her- 
tck  in  jjAbcc  of  filrown  Tiger,  which 

1  certainly  grown  potarr.  Another 
ooversation  with  Su*  Huaiy  will  do 
)0  harm  at  the  same  time.  1  wieb  I 
md  told  the  boy  at  once,  I  had  made 
n  ananffement  for  him  to  marry  the 
iri.    The  last  five  thousand  coidd'nt 


have  been  had  without  it ;  the  next,  I 
fear,  won't  come  witbcut  the  actnal 
mairiage ;  for  the  old  blanket^maker 
begins  to  ride  msty/'— 

——A  pity  that  plans  so  deqily 
laid,  sboola  be  so  comfdetely  over- 
thrown as  were  those  of  poor  Sir 
Wilfred;  as  we  are  under  the  dis- 
agreeable  necessity  of  explaining  to 
the  reader  in  the  ooune  of  the  foSow- 
ingpages. 


Chapteb  m. 


It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  ladies 
^egin  to  require  spectacles  just  at  the 
ime  when  they  grow  most  inquisitive. 
The  pryinr  propennties  of  fifty,  join- 
id  to  the  dear  eyesight  of  twen^-fiye, 
vonld  have  made  our  hitherto  mvisi- 
^  friend  Miss  fiaibara  Hubble,  per- 
Eectly  intolerable.  As  it  was,  people 
¥ere  astonished  at  her  powers  of  vi- 
■on.  With  a  particularly  that  only 
iekmm  to  an  e^witness,  she  could 
lesci&e  events  that  occmed  at  the 
aune/ moment  at  opposite  eztremitiBs 
if  the  parish;  and  it  was  remarked, 
hat  if  a  shgfat  degree  of  impropriety 
tould  be  dected  in  the  events  of 
vhich  she  was  an  observer,  the  per- 
picac^  of  her  vision  seemed  super- 
latnralfy increased.  Sheconld  see  it 
tt  five  miles'  distance  though  invisible 
o  an^  eyes  but  her  own.  Miss  Bar. 
Mtfa  in  short,  was  one  of  those  pure 
ind  h^>py  creatmes  that  one  reaos  of 
Q  feiry  tales,  who  have  no  means  of 
mderstanding  in  their  own  persons 
vfaatfiudts  or  imperfections  may  be, 
kud  are  therefore  forced  to  study  them 
n  the  charaeteiB  and  conduct  of  other 
leopla  It  wiU  easily  be  imagined 
hat  MisB  Barbara,  having  freed  her- 
leJf  from  an  the  Uots  and  blemishes 
hat  human  kind  are  liable  to  in  this 
vorid,  had  come  to  this  conclusion  that 
ihe  was  a  chosen  vessel,  and  sure  of 
eticity  in  the  next ;  a  felicity  which 
tccoiding  to  the  okl  adage  must  be 
■ery  moch  enhanced  in  value,  how- 
rver  diminished  in  enjoyment,  by  the 
fery  few  people  whom  she  afiowed  to 
hare  it  For  heaven,  according  to 
lome  notions,  is  something  like  a  re- 
igious  tea^meeting,  to  which  only  a 
rery  small  andselMt  party  can  be  ad- 
nitted ;  where  the  share  of  the  toast 
kiid  muffins  that  fidls  to  each  is  com- 
mtable  by  simple  divwion ;  and  where 
»ch  has  therefore  an  interestin  keep- 


ing the  number  of  guests  as  low  as 
p(Msibla 

One  day,  about  a  fortnigfat  after 
Sir  Wilfred's  vkdt  to  ScaiSeld— in- 
deed  it  was  on  the  15th  day  <rf  AuguBt» 
1888— Miss  Barbara  had  occasion  ts 
go  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  village 
to  inquire  into  certain  rumours  toucb- 
ingthe  behaviour  of  one  of  the  inha- 
bitonts,  and  was  accompanied,  as  fior 
as  the  little  stream  <m  which  the  vil- 
lagois  situated,  by  her  grand-niece, 
Mary  Hope.  A  basket  slung  over 
h^arm,andafiiriung-rodinher  haad^ 
diowed  that  she  intraded 

«*  To  ply  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave ;" 

and  Maiy  vrss  indeed  allowed  to  be 
one  of  tM  best  casters  of  a  lino  that 
fished  on  the  Scarfidd  water.  Infect 
if  you  lodged  in  Mary's  fece,  yon 
would  aOow  her  to  be  anything  in  the 
worki — for  such  feoes  ana  figves  aie 
not  seen  every  dinr»  and  we  have  a 
veiy  poor  opinion  ot  the  fish  that  did 
not  catch  bold  of  her  hock  immediate- 
1^,  that  they  might  have  a  neam 
view  of  such  a  beautiful  creature,  tf 
we  wen  a  fish  but  we  shall  not 
mention  what  a  lot  of  foolish  things 
we  should  be  inclined  to  do,— «ufSce 
it  to  say,  that  Mary  Hope  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  En^and;  dark  hair, 
blue  eyes— step  like  a  fewn,  smile  like 
an  angel — and  for  all  other  partk»- 
lars,  as  to  shape  and  figure,  we  refer 
you  to  the  Venus  of  Canova. 

«<  Remember,"  sakl  the  dd  ladj  as 
they  parted  at  the  HtUe  foot-bndse^ 
««tbat  I  consider  your  conduct  hig^ 
blameaUe,  and*' 

M  Conduct,  grand-afmtl" 

Mln  fidiing,  I  mean.  That  man 
Yaird  that  yon  study  so  much,  and 
the*wretch  called^Cfhristopher  North 
with  his  ih^sodiea  in  praise  of  fish- 


HmTtOor. 
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— ^  fitfaiDg  afl  practiied  by  Tou  if 
■nfiil  in  the  higfaoBt  degree ;  but  u 
my  brother  enconragei  yoa  in  it,  I 
cry  aloud  in  Tain." 

«« But  faofir  ii  it  ainliil*  aiut  Bar. 
b  ara  ?" — inquired  the  young  lady. 

**>  At  ainr  cate,  if  you  fish,  do  it  with 
fw/fliee."^ 

•*  Oh !  twould  be  aoemel" 

««Cruel1 — ^whatis  cruelty  cteipar- 
ed  to  deceit  1  You  delude  the  unfor- 
tunate fish  under  ftlae  appearancefl^ 
and  are  therefore  virtually  guilty  of  a 
lie.  But  go  your  ways.  Good  Mr. 
Wlnfflle  will  8000  be  here,  and  yon 
shall  {urofit  from  his  exhortations." 

MiM  Barfaara  punaed  her  way  af- 
ter this  rebuke,  and  Maiy  Mowed 
the  windmn  of  the  stream,  and  soon 
•nivedatUieMmtofthe  mer  when 
the  ripples  on  the  water  pcomised  the 
best  ^ort  It  was  a  beantiful  nook, 
wbeie  &  gigantae  wiDow  hnng  over 
tbs  wide  reach,  and  Mary  lud  her 
basket  on  the  ground,  and  was  nro^ 
^  lo  put  Mr  rod  in  order,  imm 
*  *  ♦ 

Innt  Barbara  had  tnaiaacted  her 
buainesB  at  the  upper  cad  of  the  viU 
lage,  and  administered  sundry  nreven- 
tires  ofiniquity,  in  the  shape  ot  tracts 
against  smuggled  gin  and  other  illicit 
dSleotatinnfl,  and  was  on  her  way  hosM 
aoain,  when  the  sizmw-hat  of  her  niece, 
^ntiufg  near  the  wiUow,  attracted  her 
ebpervation.  She  a^lgusted  her  q^ec- 
tacleswith  renewed  aecuraey  on  the 
bii^  thin  bridfli  of  ber  nose^  at  sight 
«f  the  well  known  Dunstable,  and 
eould  scarce^  bdieve  the  evidence  of 
her  eyes,  conoberated  by  her  siU 
ver-mounted  DoQandi^  when  she  saw 
itinding  by  the  ade  ii  her  niece  the 
figure  <B  a  tall  young  tutu  19ie  saw 
0ven  the  bright  bnas  bnttoos  on  his 
light  green  coat,  she  saw  his  grey 
beaver — liffht,  fiuM^-coloured  waist* 
eoat,  and  £om  his  general  appearanee^ 
eould  not  resist  the  inevitaue  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  the  most  gentleman- 
^,  handsome.lookiQg  man  she  had 
ever  gazed  on  in  tM  cooiee  of  her 
life. 

LoQg  stood  Aunt  Barbara  en  the 
little  eminence  that  overlooks  the  ri- 
ver for  nearly  a  mile  of  its  coarse^ 
watching  the  motions  of  the  pairw— 
They  were  evidently  well  acquainted, 
they  stood  so  near  each  odior.  They 
were  evidently  delighted,  Mary  had 
m  evUn^  ni^^ected  her  '  ' 


What's  that  she  seesi— Hie  hand  goai 
gently  round  Mary^s  waiet ;  the  gny 
beaver  gets  into  a  state  of  the  noit 
alarming  prozimi^  to  the  DimsriMf 
bonnet,  and  Heavens  I 

^At  that  very  moment  a  slap* 

the  shoulder  sent  the  spectacles  dbt 
had  so  sedulously  fixed,  efmimg  abost 
a  yard  beyond  her  red  tq>t  noae,  ai 
Aunt  Barbara's  further  obeervatkai 
were  unavoidably  suspended  by  an  ia» 
abOity  of  seeing  any  thing  at  the  dii- 
tance  of  tw^^  fe^ 

«•  Hallo!  old  aunt!  Here  we  aif^ 
all  alive  and  kicking.  How  are  jt, 
old  one  1— hoiw's  winky  1" 

**  Georffe !— you've  broken  nay  spee- 
tades— v^iea  did  yam  oome  hoaae  %- 
run  after  Mary.  Saeh  a  thing !  ah! 
what  a  smfid  world  i" 

•«  Why,  what's  the  matter  I  faths 
a  way  of  receiving  a  dotiftil  nephew 
after  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  a 
Imndredperb  besides?  Cheer  up^  eU 
lady,  and  don't  stand  gazing'  xsp  thi 
brook  asif  yon  expected  to  see  saBi*> 
thmg  wootefid  under  the  old  «i- 
low? 

**  I've  seen  it,  Geoige.  Where  aie 
myspeotadesl— tfaegipsy'^ths  tm^ 
nmg,  douUe-faoed  fiahmg  gipiy  ■ 
that's  the  fish  she's  altar !  (% !  the 
wickedness  of  the  unrcfeoetate  abtl" 

•«Whafs  an  thS?  fsrlaJsini 
George,  helping  the  old  lady  to  re^ 
just  her  peepers 

••  Do  yon  see  nothing,  Geo^  jat 
under  the  great  tree  1— -a  white  bsn^ 
netl— -a  grey  hati— a  moa's  giey 
hatr 

•'Neither  hat  nor  bonnets— the  ded 
a  thing  is  moving  near  the  water  M 
the  mSer's  brown  cow— «nd  n0w,tfaat 
I  k)Ok  at  her,  I  deolaie  tiie  maik  • 
her  mmpisseoiethiagintiiB  ahape  if 
Mary's  poky  bonnet^ 

*•  I  certainlv see  a  oew,"  auswewi 
the  aunt,  ««but  I  am  as  oettaiaasl 
am  of  my  existenee  that  I  saw  a  ma 
apeakiiv  to  Mary,  a  tall 
nuLn,--4  should  lauw  him  again  1 
a  thousand,  Georte  I  I  saw  hm 
my  own  eyes  put  ms  arm  rcmd  Maiv^ 
waist;  and  his  hat,  Geoige,  aid  far 
bonnet  woe  just  going  together  wbea 
your  sudden  attack" 

••Wakened  you  out  of  yovr  dre«B» 
and  showed  you  that  the  whole  vimb 
was  nothing  bat  a  white  streak  on  m 
<dd  cow.  Come,  come,  annty,  dm\ 
try  tosetmeacahistMajy,  for  I 
bdievea  wm  to 
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ff  heayens,  thov^  fifty  aunts  were  to 
Nrear  out  fi^  pairs  of  spectacles  in  pry- 
ng  oat  hats  aiMl  bonnets  <m  all  the  cow's 
nrnns  in  England." 

'rtie  aunt  and  nephew  parsned  their 
¥ay  in  silence,  for  Geoige  was  irate 
it  the  accusations  brooght  against  his 
lister,  and  annt  Barbara  was  imagin- 
ng  mischief  in  her  heart,  and  ^y 
iraitin^  for  a  public  opportuni^  of  ac- 
msiiiff  her  in  presence  of  her  ffood  onde 
uid  if  possible  of  the  godly  Mr.  Whi£. 
le.  Ab  they  passed  me  Crown  tbey 
3eroeived  symptoms  of  an  arrival  intlie 
jrardr-«  post-chaise  war  standing  as  H 
pec^itly  come  in,  and  a  thin  lank- 
laired  yomig  man  was  lifting  a  pretty 
leavy  trunk  from  the  dicky,  which  he 
Jben  carried  in  the  direction  they  were 
joinff. 

** Ho^  my  friend,"  saidGeorge,  "you 
teesn  a  Granger  here.  Where  are  you 
iff  to!" 

«  Unto  the  domicH  of  one  who 
IweBeth  m  these  parts,  called  Ignatius 
tlobble.  Esquire.*^ 

«*  And  whose  is  that  huge  box,  if  I 
nay  ask  r 

M  It  s^pertaineUi  imto  the  good  and 
earned  Jerome  Wlnffle,  sometime  a 
brdler  in  the  tents  of  sin  but  now  a 
XMrtioner  in  Canaan." 

•<  And  what  the  devil  is  this  Canaan- 
te  going  to  do  at  my  uncle's  ?  By  Jove 
r're  ft  great" 

M  To  subdue  the  rebelliousness  of  an 
Hibcked  cub  called  Hope." >• 

A  grasp,  as  of  a  Boa  Constrictor, 


laid  on  the  shocker  of  the  young  man 
made  him  pause — a  flash  of  momenta- 
ry anger  passed  across  his  face,  and 
even  a  shffht  intention  was  visible  of 
resenting  the  insult,  but  in  an  instant 
all  such  thoughts  were  checked,  and  he 
continued, 

«*  If  I  have  oflbided  by  speaking  too 
plainly  the  object  of  my  master's  com- 
mg,  restrain  your  anger.  Do  1  speak 
to  the  young  sdumnns  ?" 

**yiy  name  is  George  Hope,  and 
when  I  have  fbimd  out  what  all  this 
rigmarole  singing  through  the  nose  can 
mean,  I  will  let  l^th  you  and  your  mast- 
er know  a  little  more  of  me. 

<*  How  glad  I  am  he  is  come  !"  ex> 
claimed  Miss  Barbara,  turning  her  eyes 
to  heaven.  "  Oh,  George,  yqu  are  a 
fortunate  youth ;  your  uncle  has  fixed 
on  the  great  Mr.  Whiffle  as  your  tutor 
— ^he  is  to  have  the  entire  management 
of  all  your  actions-— to  teach  you  all  tiie 
sciences ;  he  has  written  a  work  on  co- 
nic sections  and  defluxions,  and  is  the 
cleverest  man  in  England;  and  so 
good !  His  books,  I  am  told,  are  truly 
edifying,  and  his  very  domestic  speaks 
like  a  true  sheep." 

"  He  looks  uncommonly  like  one,  and 
that's  the  same  thing,"  replied  the 
nephew,  hurryins^  on  with  increased 
speed,  as  he  coukl  make  neither  head 
nor  tsJe  of  the  extraor^nary  story  his 
aunt  had  told  him,  and  was  anxious  for 
an  explanation  firom  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Hubble  himself 


Chaptm^IV. 


TIttt  worthy  gentleman  was  so  de- 
ighled  to  see  his  nephew,  and  had  so 
nany  qoestions  to  ask,  that  the  pre^ 
eiaee  ot  the  thin  yom^  man  with  the 
rank  was  scarcely  netted. 

••  Your  aunt  has  already  told  you," 
legan  the  senior,  *«  of  your  future  hap- 
■I108S  in  acquiring  the  assistance  of 
oeof  the  most  leuned  men  of  any  age 
r  coontry ;  but  before  I  resign  my 
jfaufie  of  yourintellectual  advancement 
3mwer  me  a  few  questions.  I  see  by 
tmr  tartan-cokmred  waistcoat  and 
ifldd  trowsers,  as  wefl  as  by  a  letter 
Klely  received,  that  you  have  visited 
be  northern  limits  of  this  Island. 
[>kl  yea  make  any  observations  oil  the 
leette  in  those  hypeiborean  re- 
mmmV* 


•«!  did'nt  like,"  replied  the  youth, 
whose  thoughts  reverted  to  the  artificer 
of  the  afor^Kud  waistcoat  and  trows- 
ers in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  **  to  trust  to  the 
ignorant  natives,  but  I've  brought  home 
^enty  6f  stuff  to  be  fitted  up  by  more 
s  cientific  hands." 

•♦  What  1— sunple  notes?— We  shall 
work  them  out  wi&  the  help  of  Mr« 
Whiffle,  and  I  am  highly  pleased,  my 
dear  George,  that  you  attend  to  objects 
of  such  incalculabte  importance."  ^ 

«<By  Jupiter!"  thought  the  empje 
minded  Gec»ige,  *<thisfeUow,  Mr.  Whif- 
fle, is  nothing  but  a  tailor." 

M  Another  thing  which  in  those 
lofty  districts  is  worthy  of  notice^  is 
the  quantity  of  rain  or  moisture, 
whetiier  in  the  km  of  dew  or  nirty 
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which  faJk  m  the  coBne  of  the  year. 
Have  you  taken  any  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject!" 

»*Hav'ntI?  that's  aD,"  replied  the 
Toung  philosopher.  **  I've  brought 
home  two  or  three  gallons  of  the  purest 
dew  I  could  find.'* 

**  My  dear  boy,  exclaimed  the  grati- 
fied senior,  '« Mr.  Whiffle,  I  am  sure, 
will  be  de%hted  with  your  conduct — 
We  shall  have  many  a  happy  evening 
discussing  the  specimen  you  have 
brought  And  the  yacht.  George, — 
what  have  you  to  say  on  tne  subject  of 
■ailing  1" 

<«  Ah,  sir,  that's  a  sad  story.  I  fell 
in  with  the  Western  Yacht  Club  in  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  JNichol  Jarvie  challenged 
me  to  race." 

**  Speak  in  scientific  language, 
George,"  interrupted  Ignatius,  *•  it 
aids  perspicuity  of  thou^ — ^proposed 
to  you,  you  would  say,  a  series  of  ex- 
penments  on  the  propellability  of  your 
respective  yacht&" 

*<  Just  so ;  I  h(Hsted  all  sail  and  pull- 
ed hard  on  the  wind  in  hopes  of  wea- 
thering the  point  By  this  I  saved  a 
tack  and  left  Jarvie  half  a  league  astern. 
The  breeze  rose  every  minute;  and 
that  fool,  the  cautious  Scotchman,  took 
in  two  reefe  in  his  mainsail  and  lufied 
in  the  wind's  eye ;  I  tore  along,  and 
did'nt  care  a  rush  thouj^h  it  blew  all  mv 
canvass  to  rags — ^I  hoisted  more  sail, 
and  had  just  set .  my  sky-scrapers, 
when  all  of  a  sudden,  came  a  devil  of  a 
squall,  and  I  found  myself  swimming 
for  life,  and  was  only  picked  up  after 
half  an  -hour's  battle,  by  another  of  the 
squadron — the  crew  were  saved  at  the 
same  time." 

*<  Twas  a  noble  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  science,"  exclaimed  Ignatius 
with  enthusiasm.  '*You  understand 
the  cause,  I  suppose,  of  the  catastzo- 
phyl" 

<•  She  was  crank  built,  and  her  spars 
were  too  high." 

•<  But  the  process  of  her  disappear- 
ing ?"  continued  Ignatius. 

•*  She  foundered.'^ 

«<My  dear  bov,  use  philosophical 
terms.  Your  yacht,  under  the  sudde^ 
impulse  of  the  wind,  was  tmable  to 
Replace  a  Quantity  of  water  pr^Kv- 
tioDate  to  the  increased  weight  im- 
parted to  her  by  the  impact,  ai^  there- 
rore  the  velocitjr  which  would  other- 
wise  have  continue  in  a  horizontal 
direction  on  the  sor&ce,  took  a  per- 


pendicular courae  downwards.  The 
same  causes  have  been  ascr3>ed  to  the 
rotundity  of  the  world,  nam^jv  the 
velocity  of  projection,  as  Mr.  Whiflie 
will  exj^ain.  I  expect  him  here  eveiy 
moment" 

(«He  hath  already  appn^inqoated 
to  this  vicinage,"  snuffled  the  laok- 
haired  young  man,  who  had  been  i 
listener  to  the  preceding  cooveia- 
tion,  **  and  will  domiciliate  hinuelf  ii 
this  goodly  tabernacle  within  a  sfaot 
space." 

«< Indeed  ?"  said  Ignatius,  ^I  rejoice 
to  hear  it  Leave  Uie  trunk  here,  say 
friend;  some  one  shall  take  it  up  to 
Mr.  Whiffle's  room,  and  go  you  into 
the  kitchen,  where  I  have  pavexk  dizec 
tions  for  you  to  be  attended  to.*' 

<<  Gratias  agimus.  Vale  !**  readied  tbe 
youth  with  a  bow,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  hospitable  regicms  ruled  over  bj 
the  buxom  cock, 

**He  speaks  Latin  too^*-a  good 
omen,  Ge(u^  ibr  you ;  it  resolveeit^ 
eeU,  in  &ct,  mto  a  question  in  the  rale- 
of-three,  if  he  teaches  his  serrant  LatiOf 
what  win  he  notsucceed  in  makimrfaii 
pupil  r 

M  He  shan't  succeed  in  makiw  & 
fool  of  me,"  muttered  the  doog^ 
Greorge,  *<  If  a  broken  head  can  cure 
him  of  the  wish  to  try.  But,  ha !  here 
comes  Maiy." 

The  meeting  of  the  hrotber  and 
sister  was  warm  and  hearty — and  al 
recollection  of  grey  hats  or  white- 
streaked  cows  seenied  banished  from 
their  recollection.  What  a  strange 
thinff  it  would  be  after  aD  if  aont  Bar- 
harass  eyes  had  deceived  her!  Geof|e 
had  scarcelv  ended  his  narratioii  and 
had  hurriea  Mary  off-  to  some  oChei 
room,  when  the  sonorous  voice  of  Abn^ 
ham  Slocock  startled  Mr.  Hubble  torn 
a  brown  study  by  aimouDcing  UX' 
Whiffle.  He  was  a  tall  man,  aofemiil^ 
drest  in  pej^  and  salt,  with  a  Ml- 
cdoured  wig  whose  smooth  combed 
locks  ,  rested  on  his  shoukleiB.  Hie 
nose  was  ornamented  with  a  put  of 
uncommonly  large  spectacles^  and  has 
whole  abearance  was  not  unhke  that 
of  Mr.  Idston  in  the  chaiacter  of  Do- 
minie Sampson.  Though  there  wif 
something  ludicrous  in  his  first  addresi, 
Mr.  Hubble  was  too  much  of  a  phflo- 
sopher  to  have  a  worse  qpniono^hia 
on  that  account,  and  received  himwitk 
great  cordiality  and  reqiect 

« Your  tnmk    has   arrived    some 
time,"  he  said,  after  a  few  pceiiminij 
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common  places,  *«  and  if  yon  approve 
of  the  bea-room  I  have  designated  for 
yoar  occupation,  it  shall  be  carried  up 
to  it  immediately." 

^  I  have  no  choice  of  rooms.  Dio- 
genes lived  in  a  tub,"  replied  Mr. 
Whiffle. 

"True,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  loin  me 
in  my  admiration  of  that  illustrious 
pbilosopher,  who  in  a  state  of  manners 
the  mc^  effeminate  and  depraved 
taught  the  simplicities  of  life  both  by 
precept  and  example.  Do  you  believe, 
sir,  that  his  father  was  banished  from 
&iope  as  a  passer  of  counterfeit  coin?*' 

*«Iv'e  no  proofe,"  replied  Mr.  Whif- 
fle.    ««Quinctilian^  indeed"— — 

**  WeD,  sir,  I  will  yield  to  any  opin- 
ion uf  the  Rhetorician  of  Cala^urris." 

«•  He  says,"  continued  Mr.  Whiffle— 
^  But  if  you  really  want  a  disquisition 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  happy  to  fur- 
msh  you  with  one  at  some  future  time. 
Meanwhile,  if  you  desire  anv  informa- 
tion on  matters  so  simple  allow  me  to 
refer  you  to  my  Famulus,  whom  you 
have  already  seen.  Are  you  acquamt- 
ed  with  the  ancient  Punic  1" 

•*I  regret  to  say,"  answered  Mr. 
Hubble,  M  that  with  tho  exception  of 
the  scene  in  Plautus,  I  don't  know  a 
word  of  it" 

**I1I  teach  it  you ;  but  in  the  mean- 
tone,  will  you  introduce  me  to  my  pupil? 
I  am  anxious  to  begin  the  duties  of  my 
office." 

Mr.  Hubble  did  not  altogether  like 
the  cavalier  manner  in  which  he  was 
tmmed  over  to  the  servant  for  the  re- 
sohition  of  his  doubts  on  the  family  his- 
tory a(  Diogenes,  nor  the  boastful  offer 
of  mstruction  in  Phoenician,  but  yielded 
with  his  usual  good-nature,  and  ac- 
companied his  guest  in  search  of  George 
HoTC. 

There  was  somethinjg^  so  amusing  to 
that  young  gentleman  m  the  grotesque 
appearance  of  his  tutor,  that  he  did  not 
show  such  indijgnation  at  the  assump- 
tion of  authority  by  Mr.  Whiffle  as 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  when 
we  consider  the  deference  paid  him  by 
Ifr.  Hubble,  the  silent  awe  of  Mary 
Hope,  and  the  rapturous  admiration 
of  Aunt  Barbara,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  learned  pedagogue  had  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  re- 
ception. A  few  hours  wore  off  the 
awkwardness  of  a  first  meeting  under 
fluch  circumstances,  and  by  the  time 
dinner  was  concluded  Mr.  Hubble  saw 
cleaily  that  his  new  inmate  was  the 
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most  deep  read  of  mankind,  or  at  least 
had  the  most  learned  domestic ;  Aunt 
Barbara  was  fiiscinated  with  his  studied 
compliments  and  attentipns,  and  even 
George  Hope  began  to  consider  him 
not  quite  the  useless  bookworm  he 
had  at  first  believed  him,  more  par- 
ticularly  as  he  gave  a  very  gooa  ac- 
count of  the  Priam  colt  at  Newmarket, 
in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Hubble 
on  the  nature  of  the  Pvthic  games. 
On  ordinary  occasions  Ignatius  be- 
took himself  to  his  couch,  or  at  least 
to  his  bedroom,  at  a  very  early  hour. 
This  night  however,  he  prolonged  his 
sitting  m  the  drawinfifroom  till  past  nine 
o'clock,  and  even  then  only  oade  the 
party  good  night,  when  Abraham  Slo- 
cock  begged  to  speak  with  him  for  afew 
minutes  alone. 

**  Pm  sorry,  sir,"  said  Abraham,  *•  to 
leave  so  good  a  master,  but  I  must  give 
you  warmng." 

"  Why,  Abraham  ? — ^has  any  one  of- 
fisnded  you  ? — ^have  I  ?" 

"Oh  not  yon,  sir;  I  will  say  that 
you  are  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a 
very  good  master  to  me,  though  they 
say  you're  as  great  a  scholar  as  the 
best.^' 

•<  Though  Vm  a  scholar  ?  explain 
yourself." 

"  Well,  then,  there  a'int  no  use  to 
mmce  tlie  matter;  we  all  know  that 
Latin  is  the  devil's  language,  and  we 
ha'nt  no  doubt  that  that  e're  fam'lus,  as 
he  calls  himself,  of  Mr.  Whiffle,  is  ah 
imp  of  Satan.** 

"Because  he  speaks  Latin? — ^I  feel 
ashamed  at  such  super"—— 

"  Ashamed  or  not,  sir,  Molly  and  me 
ca'nt  stay  in  the  house  with  him ;  he  has 
converted  the  morals  of  half  the  maids 
already — I  seed  him  myself  a  kissing 
of  our  old  cook." 

"Indeed?  but  after  aD,  it  may  be 
only  a  peculiarity  of  the  young  man  ; 
or  more  likely,  a  translation  into 
visible  sighs,  for  the  edification  of  the 
uneducated,  of  the  old  proverb,  Abra- 
ham, which  savs  "  He  that  loves  g^ood 
dishes  kisses  the  cook — ^i  dapUms 
datwr  coquam  oscukUur,*  ** 

"But  then,  sir,"  continued  Abra- 
ham, "Jane  Marsel,  Miss  Mary's 
maid,  ain't  cook,  and  he  did  exactly 
the  same  to  her.  And  for  the  matter 
of  that,  he  tried  the  same  trick  with 
Molly  herseff— but  she  hit  him  such  a 
pelt  on  the  side  of  the  head,  hell  re- 
member it  the  longest  day  he  has  to 
Uve." 
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««  Stranffethat  nich  frivolity,'*  muaed 
Mr.  Hubue,  *«8bould  be  joined  to  bo 
aach  erudition.  His  knowledge  of  the 
-Greek  measures  is  amazing." 

*«  So  it  is  of  the  English,  sir, — par- 
ticularly quarts — he  has  drunk  a  whole 
gallon  of  your  honour's  best  October, 
,  and  is  hoUowing  out  as  loud  as  he  can 
for  cold  swizzle  and  cigars." 

*«  I  regret  to  say  I  have  none  of  the 
latter" 

**  But  he  has  given  me  the  key  of 
his  master's  trunk,  where  he  tells  me 
there's  a  whole  box  of  them.  I've  got 
the  trunk  here,  sir." 

Abraham  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock. 

•♦Stop!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hubble; 
«•  are  the  cigars  his  own  jiroperty  ? 
They're  in  his  master's  keeping." 

<«No,  sir,  they're  in  his  keeping,  so 
that's  all  right  enough ;  sich  things  is 
always  perquisites." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Ignatius,  who 
was  willing  to  be  convinced  by  even 
less  cogent  arguments  than  those  of 
Mr.  Slocock,  so  anxious  was  he  to  see 
the  learned  stores  of  his  respected  in- 
mate,  "  but  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  rolls  of  manuscripts,  or  the  valu- 
able editions  of  the  classics  ;  gently, 
Abraham,  I  trust  there  is  a  copy  of 
his  own  immortal  work  on  education 
among  them." 

Thus  permitted,  Abraham  lifted  up 
the  lid,  but  no  papers  met  the  view. 
Shirts,  cravats,  sdk  waistcoatB,  a  gay 
and  brilliant  wardrobe,  and  at  Uist,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  to  the  delight 
<si  the  exaroinere,  a  volume  or  two, 
and  an  open  letter.  Elageriy  were  the 
torecious  spoils  laid  hdd  of.  But  alas ! 
the  printed  one  consisted  only  of  the 
Racmg  Ca]ender,^the  Sportrng  Ma- 
Oazine, — <«  the  Better's  Beady  Reck- 
oner of  Odds  up  to  a  Hundred" — and 
the  Army  List 

**  He  must  be  engaged  in  some  in- 
qmry  into  the  sports  of  the  ancients," 
«ud  Ignatius. 

<«  Ifis  sports  lie  more  amcmg  the 
younffoaes,''  answered  Abraham. 

«« The  letter  will  perhaps  explain," 
continued  the  master.  *<  Let  me  see ; 
it  has  no  address,  and  is  eipied  Ter- 
rence  O'Donahue.  Who  is  hel  I 
know  no  schdar  of  that  name." 

••Dear  Atty^^Your  jolly  old  go- 

^remor  has  given  me  a  commiasiQn  to 

ick  up  an  old  feUow  of  ti»  name  of 


Whiffle,  for  tutor,  or  some  such  dmig 
to  some  Johnny  Raw  of  his  acquamt- 
ance.  It  is  a  great  jHty  he  dif  ot 
apply  to  me  a  week  sooner,  for  the  <M 
man  was  alive  •at  that  time,'  but  j«t 
as  if  on  puipose  to  disappoint  me,  be 
died  last  week  of  old  age,  for  he  wai 
eeven^or  ei^ty  years  okL  1  caM 
at  his  room  m  UoBc^  •  And  is  Mr. 
MThiffle  at  home  V  said  I  to  the  scoil. 

•••Troth is  hel"  said  he,  asdlsaw 
in  A  moment  he  was  a  countryman  of 
mine,  •and  his  Icmg  home,  too;  for 
we've  jist  come  from  the  benying.' 

••  Ah !  my  dear/  said  I,  •  Pm  aony; 
for  I  wanted  him  for  tutor  for  a  friend'g 
friend,  and  I  do'nt  know  what  to  say  to 
him.' 

•••You  can  just  ffive  my  mastei't 
corapUments,'  said  me  youth — a  red 
Kerry  boy,  his  name  is  DennoBt 
Brady — *  and  aaj  he  is  particuiariy  en- 
gaged.' 

••  And  this  strikes  me  to  l>e  a  good 
piece  of  advice,  so  you  can  deliver  thit 
same  message,  and  lo(^  out  amoogthe 
dons  of  Cambridge" 

At  this  fxnnt  of  the  l^ter  Mr. 
Hubble  stopt,  and  no  wondei;  for  the 
epistle  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  hie 
eyes  were  fixed  in  the  extremJ^  of 
amazement  on  the  ceilinfif. 

••What  can  poaaiblybe  the  mean- 
ing of  ail  this  1  Who  is  the  tan  Bail 
in  the  spectacles  1" 

••Brother,  1  should  think«  to  Ike 
ftunlus  in  the  kitchen,"  sqggesled 
Abraham,  ^  for  he's  playing  joA  the 
same  game  in  the  parlour  that  tibe 
other  IS  dcnpg  below.  I  seed  bin 
squeezing  Miss  Barbara's  hand  aO  the 
time  of  tea." 

••  My  sister's?  ncmsenae  T' 

••  It's  no  nonsense,"  contianed  te 
observant  Kocock ;  and  I  seed  Inn 
a-whisperin^  up  in  the  comer  behind 
the  harp  with  Miss  Mary,  when  ym 
was  a  talking  Cheek  to  the  &m1ai  at 
the8o&.' 

M  You  amaze  me  t — ^I  b^gin  to  have 
suspicions  that  we  are  decoded  in  some 
extraoidinarv  manner." 

••I  never  knowed  no  good  come  of 
Latin,  or  any  of  them  tongues." 

••SOence  I''  said  Mr.  Hnbble.  - 1 
win  find  out  die  mystery.  Accompaoj 
me  once  UMNre  into  the  drawinf- 
room-" 
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Bbt  the  half  hoar  of  his  absence 
•*'  had  written  strange  defeature  there.'* 
Mr  Whiffle,  with  an  eloquence  that 
went  to  the  very  .heart  of  Aunt  Bar- 
bara, had  explainea  the  system  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  with  regard  to  his 
pupil.  No  theory  without  well  proved 
grounds  ;  no  precept  without  convin- 
cing examfde. 

••Very  right,  sir." 

••  For  insUnce,  Wsd  Barbara,"'  said 
the  Tutor,  softly  tal^ng  the  lady's 
hand,  •«  if  I  talk  to  him  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  female  character,  the 
bean^ofa  meek  and  religious  tem- 
]>er,  iknow  where  to  direct  his  atten- 
tioii  to  a  model  of  those  virtues." 

••Oh,srr!" 

••Yes  my  dear  madam,  and  if  I 
tliooght  f  c(M]ld  depend  on  your  con- 
cmrence,  I  would  extend  my  tuition 
to  the  female  in&nt  now  seated  at  the 
jnano." 

M  Female  in&nt  T  You  mean  my 
niece  1  She  is  mdeed  onlv  a  babe,  and 
acarc^  worth  the  trouble  of  instruct- 

**  With  such  a  pattern  for  imi- 
tation, my  labours  would  be  very 
easy,"  replied  Mr  Whiffle.  <«And  as 
I  woaM  incite  them  to  the  practice  of 
all  that  is  good  by  pointing  to  you, 
my  dearest  fnendr--so  I  would  deter 
them  from  vice,  fiom  vanity,  from  fri- 
Tcdons  occupation,  by  showing  them 
the  actual  scenes  where  such  thmgs 
are  in  feshion.  Oh,  IkCss  Barbara  I 
that  you  would  assist  me  in  leachilig 
these  young  creatures  the  stupidity  of  a 
feneybalir 

••  But  they  have  no  great  partiality 
fcr  one,  have  they  1" 

••  They  may  at  some  future  tone  ; 
and  you  know,  my  charming  friend, 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
There  is  a  masquerade  at  Wmdiester 
this  very  night'^ 

«•  Is  there  1" 

•♦How  horrible  it  wouTd  be  !^what 
a  weight  upon  our  consciences  t  if  by 
anr  neglect  on  our  parts,  they  were 
left  in  Ignorance  of  the  sinfulness  of 
such  a  meeting !" 

••  Explain  it  to  them,  dear  sir." 

••  ISww  it  to  them,  you  would  say. 
Yes,  my  charming,  my  wise  companion 
in  this  noble  office,  we  must  make 
them  spectators  of  the  inani^,  the  dul- 
nesr  of  the  proceedhig.  Yes !"  he 
cootimied  in  an  eloquent  enthusiasm, 


«  we  will  take  them  and  show  them  - 
the  artificial  flowers  with  which  the 
yawning  abyss  beneath  their  feet  is 
covered;  You,  acting  as  the  guiding 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  andlE 
as  simple  Mentor,  the  adorer  of  the 
bhie-eyed  maid." 

««  WeD,— I  don't  know— but— my 
blue  dress  would  just  do.  An4  one  of 
the  stuffed  owls,  fix«n  my  brother's 
collection  could  be  sewed*  into  my 
sleeve.  And  you  think  they  would  be 
benefited  by  our  going  V*  \ 

«•  Decideidly— and  I  feh  so  sure  <rf 
your  concurrence,  that  I  ordered  the 
chaise  that  brought  me  here  to  vrait  fbr 
us  at  the  Crown." 

An  additional  pressure  of  the  hand*, 
and  a  glance  from  the  huge  eyes  of 
the  spectacles,  that  seemed  to  glow  as 
if  they  had  been  burning-glasses,  and 
had  set  fire  to  the  tinder  of  Miss  Bar- 
bara'iB  heart,  completed  the  succetra  oi 
the  Tutor's  oration,  and  Miss  Barbara 
hurried  off  to  accoutre  herself  A 
few  words  ezidained  Mr  Whiffets 
system  to  Geoige  Hope,  who  did  not 
stand  to  argoe  on  the  merits  of  it,  bat 
jumped  at  the  plan  Moth  all  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  nature,  and  rushed  to 
his  room  ••  to  arm  him  for  the- 
fiay." 

•«  So  now  they're  both  disposed  o^"* 
said  Mr.  Whiffle,  turning  to  Manr 
Hope  ;  ••  and  I  have  but  a  moment  to- 
explain  to  you  my  reasons  for  all  tfaik. 
My  fether  msists  on  my  manyiiuf  ab^ 
.otner — nay,  don't  start  or  make  a 
scene,  I  told  you  the  same  this  mom- 
ing-^e  is  such  a  violent  man,  and 
besides  has  such  pressing  reasons  for 
the  matoh,  that  unless  I  can  give  a 
particularly  good  excuse  fbr  not  com^ 
plying,  he  mH  go  mad,  and  get  into 
scrapes  with  a  person  who  has  him  m 
his  power." 

••  How  T  gracious !  who  can  hare 
power  over"-^^ 

<*  When  a  man  is  in  debt  he  is 
more  dependent  than  a  slave.  If  he 
found  me  married  —  settled— -then,, 
don't  you  see,  it  would  be  no  foidt  ol 
his  that  he  could  not  ihlffl  his  engage^ 
ment  ^  and  in  short.  it^B  all  setde£ — 
your  uncle  is  in  bea — your  aunt  and 
brother  wiU  be  taken  care  of  by '  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  here  in  the  cha- 
racter of  my  servant ;  and  we,  ray 
dear  Mary,  with  four  stout  posters, 
shall  soon  be  down  to  Birmingham  ; 
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and  once  on  the  railwaj,  catch  xm  who 
can." 

There  is  no  saying  what  efiect  this 
and  similar  speeches  might  have  had, 
if  the  matter  had  not  been  otherwise 
decided  by  tfie  entrance  of  Mr  Hub- 
ble and  his  man. 

Mr  Whiffle  seemed  somewhat  awk- 
wsjrd  at  the  sight  of  his  host ;  but, 
whether  from  a  consciousness  that  a 
gentleman  on  one  knee  has  a  somewhat 
absurd  appearance,  we  cannot  telL 
However,  he  sprang  up  in  a  moment 

•*  I  told  ye  how  it  were  sir,"  said 
Abraham  Slocock — «<  old  or  young, 
it's  all  one  to  them  scholars — ^1^11  ne- 
ver teach  no  son  of  mine  to.  read  or 
write." 

*«The  ^ntleman  and  his  domestic 
ire  certamly  somewhat  Turkish  in 
their  notions  of  matrimony,"  rej^ied 
Mr  Hubble,  cahnly.  **  Have  the  kind- 
ness to  explain  to  me  the  meaning  of 
this  behaviour." 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mr  Whiffle, 
unabashed  ;  "  tis  part  of  my  system, 
as  detailed,  you  may  remember,  in 
my  bock.  Tacitus,  you  recollect,  sir, 
and  Herodotus— but  my  Famulus  will 
explain — ^Hesiod  also,  and  TertuUian, 
all  agreo  in"-^ — 

"  Well,  sir,  what  of  them  1" 

"  Let  me  send  for  my  Famulus»" 
replied  Mr  Whiffle  ;  «*  he  will  quote  to 
TCHi  the  passages  in  a  moment  Tis 
too  easy  a  task  for  me." 

**  Then  it  will,  perhaps,  be  equally 
easy  for  you  to  ayoooqnt  for  the  news 
^contained  in  this  letter,"  said  the  gen- 
tle Ignatius,  .  holding  out  O'Dona- 
hue*s  epistle,  which  had  caused  him  so 
much  surprise. 

**  A  forgeiy — in  &ct,  as  Xeno- 
phon's  AnaBasis  says,  or  rather  Ana- 
creon's  Georracs— but  my  Famu- 
his" 

«*Anacreon's  Georgics!"  exekim- 
,ed  Mr  Hubble—"  the  proof  ffvows 
'Stronger  against  you  every  word  you 
■peak,  and  I  am  mider  the  disagreea- 
ble necessity  of  sending  hr  a  constable, 
and  taking  you  into  custody  as  a  de- 
ceiver." 

"  How  do  you  like  me  now  !"  said 
Miss  Barbara,  as  she  glided  into  the 
room,  dressed  in  blue  silk,  with  an 
immense  owl  resting  on  her  arm,  and 
a  long  staff  in  her  hand  for  a  spear. 
••  WUl  they  know,  do  you  think,  that 
I  am  wisdom  personified  V* 

"My  sister!"  excbimed  the  hor- 
or-struck    Ignatiqs — '*  There's   mad- 


neas  in  the  whole  hooBe— Barbara,  are 
you  not  ashamed  of  yourself !" 

"  Ashamed  of  the  righteouB  deed  of 
showing  George  and  Mary  the  sbi- 
fulness  of  a  masquerade  1 — of  dunr. 
ing  them  the  artificial  flowers  on  t 
yawning  abbess  ?  as  Mr  Whiffle  sap 
— though  who  it  is  that  is  goiiig  in  tbet 
character,  I  can't  teDr— of  sbowiw 
them"— 

"How  foolish  their  amit  can  be. 
you  should  say,''  continued  Mr  Hob- 
ble— "  pray   where    is    my     nephew 


"Here  I  be  Nunky!"  said  thai 
individual,  who  had  occupied  the  time 
of  his  absence  in  dressing  himself  in 
tight  drawers,  and  painting  his  hct 
r^  and  white,  in  imitation  of  Mr 
Grimaldi — having  resolved  to  astonirft 
the  assemblage  in  the  character  of 
down.  "  What  do  you  want  witk 
me?" 

Mr  Hubble  held  up  his  hands  m 
despair,  and  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  be  glad  or  eonyf  when  a  violeiit 
ringing  at  the  bell  announced  a  visitrr 
at  Uiat  untimely  hour.  The  door  was 
opened,  a  noise  was  heard  on  the  staL-, 
and  into  the  drawing  room  et^ed  a 
stout  gentleman,  considerably  advsjiced 
in  wine. 

"  Sir  Wilfred  !"  exclaimed  Mr  Hob- 
ble, delighted. 

"  My  rather !"  exclaimed,  at  the  same 
moment  Mr  Whiffle ;  and  the  baronet, 
gazing  round  him  for  a  long  timei  at 
&st  found  words. 

"  Are  jre  an  wild! — Why,  what 
mummery  is  all  this  ?" — and  yoo,  yoi 
rascal,  what  has  brought  you  firtia 
Cambridge  here  1  I  uSd,  yon  to  go  to 
MusweflHilL" 

"  Can't  indeed,  sir,"  replied  oor 
fiiendMr  Whiffle. 

"  And  why  not,  sir! — ^it  can't  be 
for  want  of  a  conveyance,  for  I  neai^ 
drove  against  two  carriages  in  the 
lane." 

"  Got  a  prior  engagement,  sir." 

"  Then,  oy  heavens  sir,  you're  no 
son  of  mine." 

**  A  son  of  youTB,  Sir  Wilfred  V* 
interrupted  Mr  Hubble.  "  I  wasnH 
aware — a  juvenile  indiscretioo,  per- 
haps.' 

"  A  full  grown  one,  Mr  HubUe," 
pursued  the  baronet ;  "  the  rascal  k 
Arthur  Hammond — you  wanted  me  to 
get  him  a  tutor." 

"  And  he  came  here  as  tutor  to  my 
nephew." 
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««ADd  80  suitor,"  contmned  Arthur 
Hammood,  ^Xo  another  meraher  of 
your  iamily — the  &ir  and  '* 

*»Ye8»  my  dear  brother,"  chimed 
in  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  *«  he  has 
indeed  been  so  marised  in  his  atten- 
tions,  that  fiH*  the  sake  of  my  own 
repfutation"— 

•«Do  bold  your  tongue  about  your 
fepntatien,  sister,"  answered  Mr.  Hub- 
ble.   •«  I  think  I  see  my  way  through 

«♦  Then  I  wisb^you  would  give  me  a 
Innd,^  every  tlung  is  as  dark  asmtch^" 
aud  Sir  Wilfred. 

^  I  fear  if  I  have  the  giving  of  any 
band,  it  must  be  my  you^ul  mece's  to 
this  young  gentleman." 

^  And  Miss  Jupp— or  rather  Min 
Jupp's  papa  t"  inquired  Sir  WQfred. 

M I  shall  send  you  a  full  acquittance 
on  the  wedding-uay — ^I  will  engage  for 
that — fer  as  laj  experiment  en  my 
nephew's  education  has  unfortunately 
feifed,  I  must  begin  de  novo,  and  shall 
inaist  on  no  time  oeing  lost  in  present- 
ing me  with  a  subject  for  my  ezperi* 
ment ;  if  possiUe,  a  boj." 

**  Why,  what  is  the  man  taflting  oft 
—Do  you  know  what  he  means,  Afiss 
Barbara  t"  inquired  ^  Wilfred,  be. 
WiMered. 

«•  Not  m  the  least,"  replied  Mi- 
nerva— ^  I  have  been  most  mfamoaaly 
treated,  and  have  just  one  questitni  to 
adc  PrtLjf  sir,"  she  said,  going  up  to 
Artbnr  lummond,  ^  do  you  wear  a 
grey  hat?" 

"Yes." 

**  light  w^steoat  and  green  coat  V* 

"Yes." 

•*  Then,"  said  the  j^oddess,  turning 
triani}diantly  to  the  mutator  of  Gn- 
maldi,  "I  tdd  yon  twas  no  cow — 
and  she  is  a  naughty,  cunning,  desir- 
ing minx,  and  cares  no  more  for  fishmg 
than" 

"I  can  e^qilam  all  that,"  intemipted 
Artfaur. 

M  Without  the  Ftoulos  ?"  inquired 
Ifr.  Hubble,  with  a  smile— "Who  i» 
her 


"  A  cajutal  fellow,  and  great  friend 
of  mine— a  double  first  cJawman  of 
Oxkirii,  who  will  be  happy  to  finish 
the  difi»ertation  in  his  own  perron, 
he  began  with  you  in  disguise.  Be* 
ing  na  scholar  myseL^  I  referred  yon 
aliff^ys  to  him — and  I  hope  he  an- 
swered all  your  queries  satis&cto- 
rify." 

"-Send  for  him,"  cried  Sir  Wilfred^ 
"  and  let  UB  have  a  night  of  it  All's 
well  that  ends  well ;  and  since  every 
thing  is  so  nicely  settled,  I  would  rather 
have  you  for  my  daughter-in-law  than 
twen^  Miss  Jupps."  So  saying,  he 
kissed  Maiy  Hope,  and  shook  hands 
with  Arthur  v«y  warmly.  «*  But 
what's  to  become  of  Uie  commission  1'*' 
he  added. 

Arthur  shoc^  his  head. 

"'Ill  settle  that  too,"  said  Mr. 
Hubble — '^if  you  will  get  it  trans- 
ferred  to  my  nephew  Greoige,  he 
can  conclude  his  studies  on  the 
peculiarities  of  the  horee-tribe  in 
ner  Majesty's  dragoons.  And  so  let 
us  all  to  Bu^ipeT  f  for  toi-night,  inr 
honour  of  these  happy  events,  f  in- 
tend to  depart  from  my  usual  habits ». 
and  ^change-  my  Cotton  night-can 
for  one  of  a  more  cheering  knid) 
And  I  may  take  this  opportunity, 
my  young  friend,  to  remind  you 
that  Anaereon  did  not  write  the 
Georgk^s.  Those  immortal  produc« 
tions  are  the  noblest  effi>rt8  of  the 
bard  of  Mantua."* 

If  any  one  doubts  that  the  supper 
was  defightiul,  Mr.  Hubble  intensely 
eloouent.  Sir  Wilfred  inspired,  and 
Arthur  enraptured,  we  have  only  to 
say  that  we  were  so  informed  by  the 
highest  authority,  namely,  our  own 
eyes — and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
truth  of  the  inlvmation— though  we 
have  at  the  same  tone  a  sort  ci  dmr 
recollection'  of  two  Abraham  Sloeocfts^ 
with  four  candles,  lighting  us  up  an 
infinity  of  stairs,  and  at  last 
ns  to  cHmb  into  two  heda^ 
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The  frequent  allusions  in  the  public 
press  to  this  most  interesting  and 
important  subject  appear  to  have  ^ex- 
cited a  certain  vague  and  undefined 
anxiety  in  the  miiKJs  of  the  reflecting 
and  reli^ous  portion  oi  the  commu- 
nity. Unfortunately,  those  allusions 
being  themselves  ffenerally  vague  and 
imssaisiactory,  could  lead  to  no  other 
and  more  practical  result  Facts  have 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  forward, 
suspicions  and  rumours  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  consequently, 
nany  who  would  be  {Nrepared,  upon 
discovering  real  dan^r,  to  join  in  en- 
deavouring to  avert  it,  refrain  from  all 
exertions,  believing  the  time  of  peril 
still  £aur  distant  It  is  to  such  persons 
we  desire  now  to  speak,  with  the  view 
of  calmly  and  temperately  stating  the 
true  position  and  j)roq)ects  of  that 
flreat  semi-political  power,  which,  in 
tormer  times,  enthralled  and  debased 
this  country.  We  do  not  purpose  to 
enter  on  religious  controversy,  though 
we  are  deeply  sensible  bcih  of  its 
necessity  ana  utility,  nor  to  unveil  to 
pei^ns  who  may  be  already  aware  of 
them,  those  pernicious  errors  which 
our  Protestant  fore&thers  were  wcMit 
to  call  **  the  souMestroying  heresies 
of  Home."  Our  object  at  present  is 
of  a  diflerent  kind,  though  it  is  not, 
we  are  convinced*  under  existing  cir< 
cumstances,  of  inferior  importance. 
We  desire  to  prove  that  Popery  both 
at  home  and  abroad  is  in  th^  posses- 
■loo  of  immense  strength,  and  has 
been,  and  is  i\ow  mar^iing  forward 
wiUi  giant  strides  to  its  dd  ascenderoy ; 
1^4  ^^^  ^  P^ <^^  of  ^^1^6^  &cts,  we 
wjsh  to  ntoceed  to  an  endeavour  to 
arouse  all  who  pretend  to  zeal  for 
ProtestantifOQ,  to  united  and  vig(Ht)Qt 
efforts  in  the  cause  which  now  pecu- 
liarly involves  tha  continuance  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  To  ^cts, 
and  to  &cts  adone  we  shall  appeal  for  a 
confirmation  of  our  statements,  and 
idthough  the  information  of  which  we 


are  in  possession  is  unavoidably  lev 
extensive  than  we  could  wish,  it  is 
still  enough  to  justify  alarm  and  ti 
awaken  the  pubuc  spirit  *  If  it  M 
altogether  in  doing  sob  we  are  certain 
that  information,  as  complete  as  ever 
satisfied  a  jury,  would  equally  M  ii 
reanimatii^  the  torpid  mind  of  tfai 
pecmle  ;— for.  proof  will  then  be  ai- 
forcled,  that  there  is  an  indifiisreDce  tt 
the  principles  of  Popery,  and  therefon 
a  carelessness  about  the  degree  of  its 
success.  We  hope,  however,  betler 
things ;  we  trust  that  the  lameotaUe 
apauiy  hitherto  obsa^rable,  was  the 
result  not  of  growing  laxity,  but  merdlf 
of  temporary  ignorance;  and  if  bo, 
nothing  can  be  requisite  to  the  rest^ 
ration  of  public  interest  in  the  Prole»> 
taut,  but  a  fair  and  full  dec.lanifMii 
<^  the  true  position  of  parties  in  tlM 
country. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  RootA 
Cathdics  of  England  and  ScoUand 
took  very  little  ]Mart  in  the  affitalioB 
which  brought  about  the  act  <tf  1869. 
Afber  the  supinression  of  the  Rebellidft 
in  1715,  when  so  many  Rooaan  Ca- 
tholic fitmilies  in  the  north  of  Eqgkiii 
were  ruined,  and  when  all  the  othen 
very  properly  came  under  the  dosa 
surveillance  of  the  gov^nnient,  very 
little  indeed  was  done  to  distmb  the 
Hanoverian  dvnasty,  save  by  the  de» 
luded  but  enthusiastic  loyalistB  of  the 
Hkhlands.  But  when  the  bold  Re> 
beUion  of  1745  was  suppressed^  as  the 
former  had  idso  been,  the  hopes  cf 
the  House  of  Stuart  fell  aUogetho^ 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  throughoot 
Great  Britain  became  gradually  mora 
and  more  attached  to  the  reigning  So* 
verei^ns,  and  more  and  more  anxiooi 
to  gam  confidence  by  display^  Hmt 
loydty  and  contentment  Gei^aG^ 
tliey  took  very  little  part  in  pohtieal 
strife,  and  were  aheoated  abum 
equally  horn  both  of  the  great  paifia-> 
mentary  parties.  When  the  measore  for 
admitting  them  to  the  legidatore  WM 


*  We  principilly  allude  to  the  return  moved  for,  last  sesnon,  by  Lord  AsU^,  of 
the  sums  paid  in  our  various  Colonies  to  all  the  difierent  religions  perBnasKios. 
That  return  will  not  be  readv  4iU  aexi  year,  and  consequently  mnch  of  the  matter 
which  tends  to  crimmato  the  present  Government  is  at  present  not  aTadable. 
Enough,  however,  we  believe,  is  in  our  hands  to  betray  their  omiittis,  and  to  piora 
the  liafular  sucoesi  of  the  Fopiih  machinations  abioad. 
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taken  up  by.  tlie  Whigsi  they  fcx  a 
\aas  time  recommended  themselves 
ana  their  cl^ms  chiefly  by  refraining 
frum  all  violent  eflbrts,  and  from  aS 
partic^tion  in  tliose  democratic  ex<> 
pedientsy  and  that  seditious  turbulence 
on  which  the  Irish  entirely  rehed.  At 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
most  of  the  £2n^Iish  and  Scotch  Ro- 
miD  Catholics  joined  the  raxiks  of  the 
aJarmistF,  and  deprecated  most  stre- 
nnously  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  IriBh  brethren.  In  many 
oooDties,  their  influence  though  great 
was  never  exerted  ;  in  some,  it  was 
given  to  the  Tory  candidates ;  they 
took  -very  httle  interest  however  in  the 
eontests ;  they  attended  Court  very 
httle  ;  they  participated  sparingly  in 
the  sports  ana  expenses  of  other  coun- 
try gentlemen  ;  and  thus  while  their 
wealth  was  increasing,  their  respect- 
ability and  local  influence  were  increas- 
ing sJso.  Times  have  now  altered, 
The  Roman  Cathcdics  now  see  clear- 
ly their  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
abeni^  and  therefore  with  very  few 
exeeptions,*  they  have  thrown  their 
weiffnt  into  that  scale,  and  have  joined 
in  Oie  projects  of  Mr.  O'Connell  for 
advancement  of  their  political  power. 
Bow  great  tiiat  weight  id  in  England 
dkae,  we  v^ish  now  oefore  proceeding 
further  to  explain;  because  it  has 
been  much  nnderated,  and  because 
from  its  having  been  onfy  lately 
brouffht  into  use,  it  i9  not  generally 
at  aU  understood. 

In  the  peerage,  the  Roman  Catho- 
Hce  number  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
Earifl  of  Shrewsbu^,  Rngall,  and 
Newbuigh  ;  Lords  Petre,  Stourton, 
Stafford,  Vaux,  Arundel,  Cliflford, 
Dormer,  and  Lovat ;  besides,  among 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  who  have 
votes  in  the  election  of  representatives 
in  the  imperial  ^liament,  the  Earls 
of  Traquair  and  Renmore  ;  Viscounts 
Gonnanston,  Southwell,  and  Frank- 
fort;  liords  Trimlestown,  Louth, 
Dmboyne,  and  French.  Of  these, 
eqiecially  of  the  peers  of  Parliament, 
we  need  scarcely  add  that  the^jr  include 
some  of  the  most  wealthy,  ancient,  and 
inflnential  noUemen  in  the  kingdom. 


Among  the  baroDets  we  find  the  fol. 
lowing  Roman  Catholics,  nearly  all  oi 
whom  may  be  ranked  with  the  richest 
of  the  class  to  which  they  bdk>ng  ; 
Sir  C.  Throckmorton,  Sir  J.  Gerard* 
Sir  T.  Stanley,  Sir  T,  Haggeistoni. 
Sir  E.  Blount,  Sir  H.  Hunloke,  Sir 
C.  Wolseley,  Sir  H.  Titchborne,  Sir 
Clifford  Constable,  Sir  E.  MosQm» 
Sir  F.  Vincent,  Sh-T.  Gage,  SirIL 
Bedingfiekl,  Sir  R  Wrey,  ^  J.  Lawu 
son,  ^  J.  Smythe,  Sir  J.  Swinburne^ 
Sir  E.  Vavasour,  &c ;  and  besides 
these,  there  any  many  baronets  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  we  might  mentiooy 
who  profess  the  same  religion.  Again, 
in  the  list  of  the  w^thy  landed 
gentry  of  England  very  many  are* 
Roman  Cathohcs  ;  and  as  the  fd- 
lowing  specimens  w^  show  to  oar 
readers  resident  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  some  of  them  are  among  the 
most  [)owerlul  proprietors  in  their 
respective  counties.  These  names  of 
opulent  and  ancient  families  are  se- 
lected from  a  much  larger  catalogue 
now  before  us :  Salvin,  Constable^ 
MaxweU,  Mitford,  Traffoid,  Gifiird, 
Plowden,  Wdd,  Silvertop,  Blunt» 
Stonor,  Doughty,  Charlton,  Cannings 
Eyt(H),  Howard  of  Corby,  Howard  of 
Gireystoke,  Cary,  Chichester,  Lang« 
dale,  Blundell,  Standish,  Daltmt, 
Scarisbnck,  Hales,  Tempest,  Whe- 
ble,  Momingt(»,  Lacy,  Bodenhanp, 
Wright,  PhJlips,  Digby,  Best,  Jonee 
of  Dawarth,  Waterton,  Eccleston, 
Stapleton,  Fitzherbert,  Riddell,  Cla- 
vermg,  Aston,  Talbot,  S^kkndv 
Rook  wood,  Walmsley,  Eyre,  Middle- 
ton,  Scudamore,  [Berkley,  Towneley, 
&c.  &C.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  namiiig  several  in  this  list  and  that 
of  the  baronets  above,  with  landed 
property  to  the  amount  of  JC40,000 
a-year,  and  a  few  with  even  larger  in- 
comes. It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England,  for  to 
these  we  at  present  connne  ouiBelvee^ 
have  at  their  disposal  all  the  meai»« 
necessary  to  secure  for  their  party 
great  pditical  importance  and  powef. 
Nor  are  these  means  entirely  neglect- 
ed. It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of 
C(»nmons  the  Roman  Catholics  nunu 


*  it  gives  usgieat  pleasuie  tomention  those  exceptions,  kouoris'^usa.  We  beljeve. 
iktfj  ar^  oonined  to,  Sir  Cliffi)rd  Conetai^Ie,  m  Torkshire ;  Sir  John  Gemrd  ondMrw 
Tnflbrd,  in  Lancashise ;  Mr.  Osbaldiston  Mitford,  in  Nortiiumbeiland ;  and  Mn  GtC 
fold*  in  StaffiNrdahire.  AU  thoee  gentlemen  are  stanch  Conservatives,  and  fromthair^ 
v«Qrvluge'pi0peitw%  ei^  gieat  ina«ence  in  their  rM|Mctive,eoDntioirf 
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ber  only  iortj,*  of  whom  do  more 
tfaftD  sz  are  En^^fiiii  membetB ;  bat ' 
fcr  the  wnallnfliw  of  Uub  fotce  it »  ▼eiy 
etigr  to  account  when  it  iiremembered 
that  there  are  maoj  Protestants  as 
iBakNH  in  the  work  of  inoovatioa  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  coald  desire  ; 
wko  art  less  habie  to  suspiehn;  and 
who  therefore  not  ooij  have  better 
chance  at  an  electioa,  but  also  are  in 
PSuliament  the  best  tools  Popery  could 
■elect.  It  ii  not  difficult  to  under* 
stand  that  the  influential  Roman  Ca- 
tholics  of  the  West  Riding  are  as  wiO- 
ing  to  support  Sir  George  Strickland 
as  ooeof  their  own  pemiasion ;  and 
it  ii  not  very  marveOons  that  the 
«•  hberal"  Roman  Catholics  of  Nor- 
thomberiand  support  Lord  Howick, 
who  declares  for  the  annihiktioii  of 
the  Irish  Church  as  warmly  asth^ 
oodd  possibly  support  any  one  even 
of  their  warmest  Jesuits.  If  the  votes 
of  the  pseudo-Protestant  and  of  the 
avowed  Roman  Catholic  are  to  be 
ezacUy  the  same  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons»  common  sense  and  pdicy  dic- 
tate to  the  Papists  a  preference  for 
the  former ;  and  while  so  many  of 
those  convenient  persons  are  to  be 
tendi  there  is  no  necessi^  for  crowd- 
iag  the  House  of  Commons  with  men 
openly  adhering  to  a  religion,  which 
peradventure  may  yet  again  become 
the  object  of  pqpular  alarm.  But  at 
Conrtt  where  the  required  work  can- 
not be  eflkacMously  performed  by  die- 


jw^  we  find  tfat  Baman  Catkofas 
contrive  to  ^ipear  m  persoB.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Hoosebold  is  m  So- 
man  Catholic,  the  Marefakjuess  sf 
WeUes^,  Lady  fie&igfidd.  and  tfe 
Earl  of  Fingal,  aO  of  whom  have  beea 
about  the  Court  for  some  tiiDe,  iis 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  sevenl  ochsB 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  placed  ■ 
minor  sitnatioos.  Not  a  few  ^beai 
have  been  fiDed  by  individuals  qorte  m 
well  pleasing  to  Popery  ;  namelf  ,  ii- 
dividuals  notoriously  of  no  r^poatf 
aH.  Many  veiy  14gh  ^^^fr^*^  m  ths 
state  are  now  heid  either  by  Rooaa 
Cathofics  or  persons  of  this  dass.  h 
Ireland,  it  is  well  known  that  nevif 
every  legal  situation  wfaicfa  has  Ukm 
vacant  during  the  existeiice  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  has  been  given  to  i 
Roman  Catholic.  As  instances,  m 
may  mention  that  the  Master  of  the 
RoUs,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ezchs- 
cnier,  the  Chief  Remembrancer,  tke 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaoer  office,  the  At* 
toniey  and  the  Solicitor-GkiMral,  the 
Lord-Iieutenant's  ooi^dentnl  legal 
advisers  are  aH  Papists  ;  and  if  as  yet 
there  are  no  more  m  similar  statUBB^ 
the  reason  ie  simply  that  there  have 
unfortunately  been  very  few  legal  va- 
cancies. In  the  coloiiies  the  same 
gross  mal-administratioD  of  patranm 
prevaik  The  newly  ^yomted  wk 
vemor  of  New  Sooth  Wales  ie  Sir 
Maurice  O'ConneD,  whose  Teiy  name 
speaks  volumes;    Butthu  is  nota&f 


^. 


*  As  it  is  wen  that  the  Bimesof  these  pemnsihoald  be  reaerally  known,  we  mh- 
»fai  them.  Engliih  members:  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  Fitxahm,  MeOTnLAii||diK 
IT.  Stanley,  Standiah&ndP.  H.  Howard.  Irish  members.  MesBn  Archbold,  Biyn, 
Bellew,  Chester,  Fitxsmon,  Maner,  0*Connell,  M.CK^nneU,  M.  J.  OOnumII,  J. 
CrConneU,  Mornm  (Kk>miell,  R.  O'FemU,  Reddington,  E.  B.  Roche,  J.  H.  Tdbol, 
H.  Ball,  H.  W.Barron,  G.  S. Barry, H.Bridgman,D.Csl]agui,  J. Power,  W.KocM 
R.  L.Shiel,  T.  Wm,  O'Connor  Don,  M.  J.  Blake,  R.  D.  Browne,  A.  H.  Lynd^J. 
P.  Somen,  C.  O'Brien,  Colonel  Butler,  J.  J.  Bodkin,  Sir  R.  Na^e,  and  Sir  Win. 
Biahazon.  It  is  properto  add,  that  Lords  Surrey  and  Fitxalan  have  always  iimmI  boa. 
onrably  abstained  from  violating  their  oaths  by  voting  on  Church  matteis.  No  bellw 
sondemnation  of  the  rest  conld  be  required. 

t  Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  Popirii  pcditical  influence,  dMnh 
one  topic  which  we  eannotovexlook,  thoogfa  it  is  rather  a  delicate  one  to  mention;  w 
mean  tne  private  progress  made  hj  the  Roman  CathoUos  among  the  leadiiy  fibeml 
tunilies.    We  are  reluctant  to  refer  to  this  matter,  but  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

It  is  notorious,  that  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  Marquis  Welledey,  Lord  Albenails, 
Lord  Kinnaird,  Lord  De  Mauley,  Mr  Ward,  M.  P.,  and  many  more  professing  Pm- 
ttw^t*f,  married  Roman  Catholics.  Such  too  is  the  case  with  many  d  tin  nsnili 
Protestant  nobHity ;  for  instance,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  sister  married  Lord  Sonsy ; 
Lord  Sefton's  daughter  married  Mr  Towneley,the  wealthy  Lancashire  RomanCatlioie 
4te.  Ite.  These  seem  private  matters,  but  we  mention  them,  because  they  throw  as 
liltte  light  on  pubHe  ones.  And  then  again,  membersof  several  liberal  families  hsvs 
isoeotly  been  converted,  or  rather  perverted  to  Popery.  We  may  name  among  otlMfi^ 
a  hroUier  of  Eari  Spencer,  Sir  Chailes  WoMey,  Mr  FhiUps,  son  of  the  late  Wl% 
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Popeiy  has  been  advancing  not  only 
in  wealth  and  influence,  honour  and 
official  power ;  it  has  been  pro^ss- 
ing  in  every  other  direction,  and  by 
every  other  means.  Its  proselyting 
zeal  has  been  rekindled ;  its  Jesuitic^ 
arts  have  been  applied ;  its  experience 
has  been  brought  to  bear;  it  has 
watched  every  opportunity  of  turning 
the  balance  between  contending  poh- 
tical  parties;  and  thus  gradually  it 
has  gone  forward,  till  its  course  seems 
plain,  and  its  path  smooth  and  clear, 
While  Protestants  have  been  quarrel- 
ling, or  while  they  have  been  sleep- 
ing, Popeiy  with  stealthy  steps  or 
by  bold  manoBUvree  has  been  gaining 
ground,  disarming  some,  deluding 
others,  conquering  more,  and  maroh- 
ing  onward  to  a  position,  whence  it 
tan  defy  opposition;  nay  more^  can 
in  turn  overbear  and  threaten  aH 
Ifany  have^  ridicaled  the  pretence  of 
those  who'  foresaw  such  encroach- 
ment and  such  a  triomph;  many 
even  up  to  the  present  time  have  so 
little  heeded  the  matter,  that  they 
know  not  whether  to  ridicule  or  resist. 
Yet  the  shghtest  &ir  inquiry  would 
have  coQvinodd  the  moat  sceptical  that 
the  peril  was  indeed  fa  t  approaching, 
mad  that  a  struggle  anst  sooner  or 
later  come,  H  eSy  o  Ibrts  were  not 
niadeto  obviate  the  necessity  of  fu- 
ture struggles.  We  believe  that  it  is 
low  too  late  to  sta^r  the  course  of  this 
ioccessful  superstition,  though  it  can- 
aot  be  too  late  to  check  aim  impede 
t ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  high  time  that 
iie  people  should  ascertam  the  triith, 
lowever  painful  and  alarming,  and 
(lioald  act  on  the  dictates  of  sonnd 
lolicy,  when  it  lengtii  a  soond  judg- 
nent  is  formed. 

In  1792,  there  were  notin  ihe  whole 
if  Chreai  Britam  thirty  Roman  Co- 
hoUc  chapels;  there  are  now  five 
fundred  and  nineUen^  and  forty-three 
uHding.  In  thai  year,  there  toas  not 
TMe  single  Roman  Catholic  college ; 
here  are  now  ten,  and  sixty  seminaries 
f  educationf  besides  chapd  schools, 
^ery  lately,  Mr.  Blundell  of  Jace 
^limddl,    a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 


man of  Great  wealth,  in  Lancashire, 
died,  leaving  1*200,000  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  bishop  of  London,  doubtless 
for  the  increase  of  similar  establish- 
ments ;  and  by  the  Catholic  magazines 
and  Catholic  directories,  we  ooserve 
some  other  bequests  of  great  value-* 
oiie,  particularly,  from  a  Miss  Demp- 
sev,  who  is  stated  to  have  left  her 
wnole  property,  which  is  called  coik* 
siderable,  to  her  church.  There  are 
other  symptoms  of  extracNrdinary  zeal 
and  activi^,  and  money  is  well  known 
to  have  been  received  from  abroady 
particularly  from  the  Leopoldine  In^ 
stitution  of  Austria.  It  must  be  re- 
membered too,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  of  Great  Bdtaia  is 
now  yeiy  htUe  short  of  Two  Miu 
lions;  that  there  is  as  we  bxm 
shown  great  wealth  among  their  lead* 
ers ;  a!nd  that  when  m£re  money  ii 
wanted,  all  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed 
are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  em- 
ployed by  the  priests— with  their 
threatenhigs  of  pui^tory,  and  their 
promises  of  masses  for  the  soul— 4o 
extort  a  parting  gift  or  legacy  to  th^ 
chorsh.  Bern  the  Refotmatioo,  tlni 
system  had  been  carried  to  such  an  «& 
tent,  that,  both  in  Enfiiand  and  Scot« 
land,  the  church  of  Rome  possessed 
opwards  of  one  quarter  ci  the  whole 
land  of  the  country;  and  nowadays^ 
the  same  arts  that  gained  that  enor- 
mous  property  being  employed— why 
we  ask  should  they  not  be  proper- 
tionatelv,  or  at  least  pijrtially  success- 
foll  By  law,  devises  of  land  for 
ecclesiastical  or  charitable  purposes 
are  void,  by  the  force  of  acts  which 
firrt  were  phkeed  on  the  statute  book, 
oentones  ago,  to  check  the  Ptipist»— 
which  they  constant^  evaded  then 
with  wondeHul  sagacity  and  cunning, 
and  which  they  may  evade  again ;  * 
or  if  not,  donations  are  still  vsdid  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and  nerw 
sonal  property  may  be  bequeathed  as 
before.  There  is  therefore  everr 
fiur  prospect  that  the  <iao  mtZZioTts  wil 
be  speedily  •  fully  fvovided  with  rd^ 
gious  instruction ;  smd  when  we  con- 
sider the  immense  number  of  Protest- 


lember  for  Leicestershire,  Mr.  Roche  the  member  for  Cork  county,  Mr.  Kenelm 
>  igby,  Sir  Bourchier  Wrey,  and  Mr.  Bennet  the  scm  oC  the  Whig  member  for 
Wiltshire  On  facts  of  this  kind,  when  they  accumulate,  no  comment  is  necess* 
iTy. 

^  For  a  great*deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  astoDishing  avarice 
nd  grasping  Ingenuity  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  in  this  coontrv,  we  refer 
xr  readers  to  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Book  IL,  Chapter  XYIII.  The 
atssage  to  which  we  refer,  occurs  under  the  head  of  "  Alienation  in  mortmain," 
ad  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 
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aots  whoare  ProtestantB  only  in  name,  of  that  [x^Nilatkn,  which  exceeds  000 

and    the  very  large  portioD  of  such  million  of  souls !    Then  in  Ireland,  ftr 

who   are  wholly  neglected,  we  own  years  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catho- 

we  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  lies  to  Protestants  has  been   gradually 

expectation   U^t   Popery    will    ffain  and  steadily  increasing  tbrougfa    the 

many  more  victims.    In  Mr.  Bicker-  former     laxity     of    tbs    EfitabHsbed 

■teth's  tract  on  the  Progress  of  Po-  Church,  the  seal  of  Popery,  and  tbe 

pery,*  eic^teen  parishes  are  enume-  recent  bitter  persecutiois  which  have 

rated,  wi£  their  population  and  Pro-  tended  so  much  to  tbe  encouFaeeaient 

testant  church-room — ^the  latter  does  of  Protestant   emigratiem.t     &    that 

not  provide  for  one-tenth  of  the  whole  unhai^y  countiy  there  is  a  college, 

*  Published  in  London.  1836;  Seelv  and  Bumside.  We  cannot  refrain  froii 
usiogr  one  quotation,  whicn  Mr.  Bickersteth  lakes  from  Mr  Scou — the  able 
author,  we  presume^  of  the  Continuation  of  Mitner's  Church  History.  It  re- 
fers to  the  extent  of  Popish  persecutions.  *'  No  computation  can  reach  the 
numbers  who  have  been  put  to  death,  in  difierent  ways,  on  account  of  their 
maintaing  the  profession  of  the  Gk>spel,  and  opposing  tne  cormptions  of  tbe 
Church  of  Rome.  A  million  of  poor  Waldenses  perished  in  France ;  900^ 
orthodox  Christians  were  slain  in  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  institution  of 
of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  The  duke  of  Alva  boasted  of  having  put  to  death,  it 
the  Netherlands,  36,000,  by  the  hands  of  the  common  executioner,  daring  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  The  Inquisition  destroyed,  by  various  tortures,  iS^JM 
within  thirty  years.  These  are  a  few  specimens,  and  but  a  few,  of  those  which 
history  has  recorded ;  but  the  total  amount  will  never  be  known  till  the  earth 
shall  disclose  her  blood,  and  no  more  cover  her  slain  "  When  to  these  things 
we  add  the  days  of  Glueen  Mary  in  England,  the  Swedish  butchery,  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Sicilian  vespers,  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,  the  tup- 
pression  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,  the  Irish  masbacre  of  1641,  the  CooncU  of 
Constance,  tbe  revocation  of  the  £dict  of  Nantes,  truly  we  may  well  rally  is 
resist  the  domination  of  the  harlot,  "  drunk  with  the  blood^of  the  saints.''  Bat 
it  is  said,  forsooth,  Popery  has  changed;  that  the  Ethiopian  has  changed  his 
skin,  and  the  leopard  nis  spots  1  Oh  mockery  I  We  read,  in  the  Record  and 
Times  r^certUy,  an  account  of  the  banishment  of  some  hundreds  of  poor  Pretes- 
tants  from  Zilierthal,  in  Tyrol.  The  incident  recalls  the  recollection  of  Blil- 
ton's  noble  sonnet  on  the  persecution  of  the  same  people  in  Crom^pr  ell's  time— 
a  sonnet  that  should  be  in  the  very  heart  of  every  Englishman. 

"  Avenge  O  Lord,  thv  slaughter'a  saints,  whose  bones 
Lie  scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold : 
E'en  them  who  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshiped  stocks  and  stones, 
Forget  not ',  in  thy  book  record  their  groans 
Who  were  thy  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold, 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Fiedmontese  thatroird 
Mother  with  inlhnt  down  the  rocks.    Their  moans 
The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they  •  -/ 

ToHeav'n.    Their  martyr'd  blood  and  ashes  sow 
0*er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant :  that  from  these  may  grow 
A  hundred  fold,  who,  having  learned  thy  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe." 
t  Besides  the  facts  stated  above,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
following  quotations  from  the  "  Catholic  Directory"  of  1838.    They  will  show 
the  spirit  and  progress  of  Popery  in  Ireland  as  clearly  as  anything  with  which 
we  have  ever  yet  met.    Diocese  of  Ardagh.^**  There  are  religions  b'brarles 
and  Christian  doctrine  confraternities  in  almost  every  parish ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  ere  long  they  will  be  established  in  all.    With  one  or  two  excepcioAs,  every 
parish  has  one  or  more  newly  built  and  slated  chapels."    ♦•••♦»  g^i. 
cation  hasbfengreatly  extended  during  the  last  few  jetLisi  particmUriif  tkd 
t^ligumt  education  which  consisit  in  an  accurate  knowledge  o/tlke  mysteries  mi 
Mer  saving  truths  of  Chrisiianilf.** -^Catholic  Directory  ^  page  101. 
So  much  for  the  national  system  of  education  I 
*'  Religion  has  been  steadily  advancing  in  the  Diocese  of  Dromore.    «    »  • 

*  A  Itbough  one  of  the  smallest  and  certainly  one  of  the  poorest  dioceses  ii 
Ireland,  yet  within  the  last  few  years  sixteen  new  chapels  have  been  built,  vsi 
some  of  them  among  th  e  best  and  most  tasteful  erections  in  the  country."— 

Page  105. 
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flopported    by  yakXic  money,  for  the 
free  education  of  priests ;  and  of  these 
there  are  now  scarcely  less  than  2000, 
with    four   archbishops,  twenty-three 
bishops,  eight  colleges,  besides  May- 
noothy  sevml  monasteries  and  many 
convents,  nonneries,  societies,    clubs, 
and  private  seminaries.    In  Scotland, 
also,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that 
Popery  has  been  of  late  rapidly  ad- 
vaocingt  particularly  in  the  west    In 
Glasgow  alone  there  are  now  30,000 
Roman  Catholics,  and  even  in  Sterling 
tb&j  have  recently  erected  a  handsome 
cbapeL     In  the  colonies  they   have, 
under  various  names,  as  kfc  mstance, 
the  Bfflhop  of  Trinidad,  is  called  Bi- 
shop of  Qlympos,  bishops  at  the  fol- 
iDwmg  places  :•— Quebec,  with  a  coad- 
jotur ;   Montreal,    with  a  coadjutor ; 
Hudson's  Bay ;  Kit^fston,  Upper  Ca- 
nada*  with  a  coadjutor ;  Newfbnnd- 
hnd  ;    St  Johns,    New  Brunswick  ; 
No?a    Scotia  ;    Trinidad  ;     Cejrlon ; 
Jamaica  ;   Mauritius  ;  Madras ;   Cal- 
cutta ;    Australasia ;    Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    In  aU  these  places  they  have 
extensive  establishments.    In  Ceylon, 
their  bishop  is  only  lately  appointed  ; 
and  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  of  Sep.. 
tembor   1838,   just   pimlished,    they 
boast  of  havmg  100,000^  persons   at* 
tedied  to  their  church  in  that  island. 
In  India  they   pretend   to   600,000; 
and  though  that  number  is  quetstion- 
aUe,  stiD  it  is  not  denied  that  their 
converts  constitute  no  inconsiderable 

r ion  of  the  southern  population. 
Trinidad  neaihr  the  whde  peo- 
ple are  Roman  CathoHcs,  and  sixteen 
new  missionaries  have  lately  sailed  to 
complete  the  Popish  victory.*  From 
New  South  Wales,  Bishop  Broughton, 
the  excellent  Protestant  diocesan 
wrote  to  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Sockty  in  January  1838,  to  tiie  ^- 
lowing  effect : — Prateslanlism  is  much 
endangered  in  ihis  coUmy ;  the  efforts 


cfRnmsin  Ms  country  are  almost  in- 
credible. It  is  traversed  by  the  agents 
of  Rome,  I  earnestly  desire  means  cf 
counteracting  their  machinations.  The 
Protestant  schools  can  be  maintamed 
no  longer,  and  a  ^rant  is  required  to 
maintain  schools  tn  connection  with  the 
churchy  and  in  the  churches  them- 
sehes,*^ 

In  Canada,  Popery  is  the  established 
religion  of  one  province,  and  is  libe- 
rally assisted  in  the  other ;  while,  dur- 
ing the  period  that  intervened  between 
1831  and  1835,  although  300,000  mote 
emigrants  had  arrived  out,  the  grant 
to  £e  established  church  was  gradual- 
ly diminished  from  L.16,000  per  an- 
num to  L.3,d00  per  annum.  In  the 
Cape  of  Crood  Hope,  much  has  already 
been  done  in  Graham^s-Town,  and 
elsewhere ;  particularly  in  the  new 
parts  of  the  colony.  In  Newfound- 
land the  Roman  Catholics  form  a  ma- 
iority  of  the  House  of  of  Assembly,  and 
have  gained  otherwise  a  complete  as- 
cendency. A  petition  was  presented 
to  Parliament  last  session  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  signed  by  927  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  St  John's 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
From  this  impOTtant  document  we  ex- 
tract the  Mowingpassage : 

**In  this  Island  the  population  of 
which  may  be  estimated  at  75,O0O,  of 
whom  about  one-half  are  Protestants 
aod  the  other  half  Roman  Catholics,  it 
may  be  proper  to  remind  your  Honour- 
able House  that  there  are  no  legal  dis- 
tinctions affecting  any  class  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects ;  and  were  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  permitted  to  follow  the 
impulses  of  their  own  minds,  and  to 
act  Individually  as  their  own  wishes 
might  prompt  them,  there  would  be  no 
caose  for  apprehending  that  they  would 
differ  from  their  neighbors  in  matters 
of  a  civil  natures  But  it  unfortunately 
happens  that  their  clergy  have  acquired 
a  thoroughly  despotic  and  absolute  con- 


There  are  only  seventeen  parishes  in  Dromore,  and  yet  we  hear  of  sixteen 
new  chapels! 

^In  no  city  within  the  same  short  space  have  so  many  religious  and  charitable  in- 
stltqtious  sprung  up  as  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  The  metropolitan  church 
la  Marlborough  street^  and  the  new  church  of  St  Andrew,  in  Westlan  Row,  and 
8t  Paul,  Arran  Gloay,  are  splendid  proofs  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Dublin.  That  capital  and  its  environs  can  now  boast  of  twenty 
Catholic  churches,  one'monasteiTf  fourteen  convents,  five  institutions  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,three  Si  ters  of  Mercy,  six  charitable  societies  for  promoting 
^iritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy,''  &c.  Ae. — Page  109- 

Diocess  of  Ossory. — **  Some  new  chapels  and  convents  are  in  progress." — 
Page  114. 

"  The  RoTian  Catholic  popnTation  of  Clojme  and  Ross,  by  the  last  census, 
amount  to  nearly  400,000,  and  give  an  average  of  nearly  7.000  to  each  parish./ 
—Pace  130. 

•    See  the  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  188a  page  80. 
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trol  over  a  very  Urge  proportion  of 
the  lower  orders  of  their  creed,  by 
which  means  they  are  enabled  to  con- 
centrate and  direct  the  efforts  of  the 
bjdy  against  eaeh  member  individaa)- 
ly  to  an  extent  that  wonld  scarcely  be 
credited  by  any  who  do  not  witness 
their  conduct,  and  in  a  i^ay  that  is  al- 
together destructive  of  the  civil  and 
religions  liberties  of  the  people  at 
large.    .    .    . 

"In  the  first  place,  they  denoimce 
them  from  the  altar  as  persons  hostile 
to  the  priests,  and  as  opposed  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  Church,  and  warn  their 
congregations  not  to  deal  or  hold  any 
intercourse,  designating  them  com- 
monly as '  mad  dogs ;'  a  term  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  is  applied  have  not  a,dopt€d 
the  political  views  of  their  priests,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  ir  ex- 
communicated ;  and  being  thus  brand- 
ed, they  are  to  a  very  considerable, 
and  in  some  instances  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
tent, injured  in  their  business,  are  con- 
stantly exposed  to  much  personal  in- 
sult, and  are  not  unfYeqnently  ill-trea- 
ted in  the  oj^n  streets  by  the  lower 
orders  of  their  own  creed,  who  deem  it 
a  meritorious  service  thus  to  carry 
into  effect  the  denunciations  of  iheir 
own  priests." 

In  the  South  Seas,  equal  activity  is 
displayed.  Dr  Lang  the  principal  of 
the  dhiux^h  of  Scotland  College  in 
New  South  Wales,  writing  home  on 
the  6th  October,  1886,  thus  ej^fesses 


*<  The  moral  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  New  South  Wales  will 
extend  eventually  to  the  neighboring 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  containing  a 
native  population  of  half  a  million  of 
souls,  ana  comprising  an  extent  cf  ter- 
ritory almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish Islands ;  to  the  western  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  numberless,  and  teeming 
with  inhabitants  ;  to  the  Indian  Arch- 
ipelago, that  great  nursery  of  nations  ; 
to  China  itself.  That  the  Romish 
piiopagandehave  already  directed  their 
vulture  eye  to  this  vast  field  of  moral 
influence,  and  strewn  it,in  imagination, 
withthecareassesof  the  slain,  is  un- 
ques^onable.  Spanish  monks  and 
friars  have  within  the  last  few  years 


been  sent  from  the  recently  formed  re- 
publics of  the  South  American  to  the 
eastern  islands  of  the  Pacific  Otlier 
ffroups,  still  more  distant  from  ihs 
American  continent,  have  recently 
been  surveyed  and  taken  possession  at* 
by  Romish  missionaries  direct  from 
France;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  New  South  Wales  is  ali  eady 
takinehis  measures  for  co-operating 
with  those  missionaries  from  the  weo- 
ward,  by  transforming  the  sons  of  InA 
convicts  in  New  SotUk  Wales  and  Fim 
Dieman's  Land  into  missionary  priests^ 
and  disptrsing  tkem  ovir  th4  length  ami 
brtadik  of  ike  vast  Pacific  P 

In  the  United  States,  althoi^h  itis 
not  forty  years  since  the  first  Komaa 
Cfttholic  see  was  created,  the  Cferttltsw 
Ohtener,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Bickersteth, 
states,  ^  there  is^now  a  Cathc^c  pop- 
ulation of  600,00(^  souls  imder  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Pope,  an  afchbiehep 
of  Baltimore,  twelve  Bishops,  and  341 
priests.    The  ninnber  of  churches  is 
401 ;  masshouses,  about  300  ;  colkfges, 
ten  ;  seminaries  for  yoimg  men,  nine ; 
theological  seminaries,  five  ;  novitjates^ 
for  Jesuits,  numasteries  and  conveslB 
with  academies  attached,  thirty-one; 
semmaries   for  younff  ladies,  thirty ; 
schools  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  twenty- 
nine  ,  an  academy  for  cdotoed  giiit 
at  Baltimore  ;  a  fiemale  infmt  school ; 
and  seven  Catholic  newspapers."    In 
the   West  Inches  unexampled  ^brta 
are  now  made  among  all  classes,  ptm- 
cipally  from  the  missionaries  oS  OsAou 
where  Popery  reigns  in  undiBUirhe^ 
supremacy  and   mrivalled  splendov. 
Even  in  China,  beyond  the  bordeis  of 
which  Protestants  have  Sealed  to  peoe* 
trate,  and  whence  they  are  now  eAeC^ 
tually  i  though   we  trust  only  for    a 
time  excluded,  the  Jesuits  have  Vea 
workmg  with    a  marvellous  coinage 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and  with  a 
success  which  may  well  justify  their 
boasting,*    There  is  no  comer  of  the 
globe  which  their  restless  feet  have  not 
mvaded  ;  there  is  no  danger  th^  hate 
notbi  ved;  there  is  no  artifice  they 
have  scorned;   and    of    coune,    no 
scru|de  has  been  allowed  to  detormea 


*  For  the  boasting  to  which  we  allude,  and  other  important  information  oa 
the  snhfeci  of  Raman  Catholic  missions,  we  must  refer  to  ''  Dr  Wiseman^ 
Lectures,  London,  1837,',  and  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  Aostralante, 
bv  W.  UUathoaM,  D.  D.,  Vicar-Gkneral."  Published,  Liverpool,  Rockliffaad 
Duckworth,  1837.  S  me  of  the  statements  of  the  former  work,  particulariy 
those  relating  to  Protestant  missions,  have  been  refuted  in  the  Rev.  James 
Hough's'*  Protestant  Missions  Vindicated."  Seely,  Loudon,  1837.  By  the 
Catholie  Directory  of  1838,  it  appears  that  the  Papists  actually  have  two  bishop- 
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who  proclaim  tiiat  *•  the  end  can  sancti- 
iy  the  means."     We  believe  it  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  the  difficulties 
they  encounter  are  not  equal  to  those 
with  which  the  Protestants   contend. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  a  Pa- 
pist of  a  Pagan.    No  one  who  has  read 
Southey's  History  of  Brazil   can   be 
astonished  at  the  success  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  Missionary  efforts, 
and  no  one  who  has  read  Dr.  Buchan- 
an's   "Christian    Researches,"    and 
noted  there  the  horroiB    inflicted  on 
their  victims,   and    the  apology    for 
Christianity  taught  by  them,  can  have 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  their  exer- 
tions;   To  them,  if  to  any  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  appUes  the  awful  censure, 
M  Woe  unto  ye  Pharisees,  ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  pros^vte, 
and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him 
twofold  more  a  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves."   But  it  is  with  the  facts  we 
have  now  to  do ;  we  wish  chiefly  to 
show  that  they  have  progrressed ;  we 
leave  others  to  determine  hyw  and  why. 
We  find  in   Europe  symptoms  that 
Pqpery  is  once  more  at  war  with  the 
Bible,  and  struggling  for  ancient  as- 
cendency.   The    following  extract  is 
from  a  fuhnination   of  the  Bishop  of 
Bruges,  dated  Lent,  1838.    We  take 
it  mm  the  MonthJy  Extracts  of  the 
Bible  Socie^  of  the  SOth  April,  and  it 
is  accompanied  with  a  notification  that 
fldmilar  decrees   have  been  made  in 
France. 

**  We  are  deairous  that  all  our  dioceMiiB 
■hoold  be  appriied  anew,  that  it  i»  severe* 
lywrohibited  to  every  one ^  who  U  not  pro- 
viaed  with  opeoial  permission  to  read  and 
kold  forbidden  booist  to  purchase  a  Bible, 
or  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  or  any  other 
bookSf  whatever,  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
Bible  Society,  or  to  receive  them  gratis,  or 
to  retain  such  copies  as  they  have  in  their 
possession.  In  any  case  we  deem  it  oar 
duty  to  ftate,  that  while  holding  error  in 
detestation,  individuals  arc  nevertheless 
bound  to  abstain  from  all  acts  of  violence 
towards  the  emissaries  of  the  society  in 


question ;  the  constituted  authorities  alone 
being  empowered  by  the  laws,  both  human 
and  divine,  to  employ  force  of  arms  and  the 
exercise  of  justice.^ 

Such  is  freedom  in  that    popishly 
revolutionized  land  !    In  Holland,  we 
hear  with  deep  sorrow,  that  supersti- 
tion is  again  making  way,  and  is  ra- 
pidly beating    down  that  Protestant 
vanguard   of    Europe.     In    Leyden, 
three  Roman  Catholic    cliapcls  have 
been  erected,  and  we  understand  on 
unquestionable  authority,  progress  has 
been  made  to  an  alarmmg  extent    In 
France,   the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has 
ventured  on  that  which  few  Prepch- 
men  now  attempt — ^the  counteraction 
of  their  arbitrary  king.    He  has  ad- 
dressed the   monarch,   and  has  com- 
menced to  agitate  for  a  renewal  of  the 
pomp  and  power  of  Romanism ;  and, 
with  his  party,  he  has  aheady  render- 
ed  the  ed*.icational  system  as  closely 
Popish  as  possible.     In  the   Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia,*  the  Archbishop 
of  Colc^e  has  preferred  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  to  that  of  the  King,  and 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  law,  has 
displayed  the  bigotry  of  his  religion, 
by    forbidding    Roman  Catholics    to 
marry  Protestants.     In  Tyrol,  as  we 
have   aheady   mentioned  m   a  note, 
hundreds   have  been  banished    from 
their  native  land,  and    expelled  even 
beyond    the  extreme   borders  of  th^ 
whole  Austrian  Empire  for  daring  to 
worship  the  God  of  their  Others  as  those 
champions  of  truth   dared  to  do  in 
ancient  times.    Thus  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Popery  now  in   dose  a]« 
liance  with  iimdelity  is  pursuing  its 
triun^hant  course,   is   trampling   on 
the  consciences  of  mankind ;  render, 
ing  whole   districts    desolate  of  the 
word  of  life ;  and  thwarting  with  sys- 
tematic  zeal,  the  genuine  mimsters  of 
the  gospel.    One  c£ort  step  more  win 
enable   that  despotic   power  to  com- 
plete the  victory,  to  attack  all  recu- 
sants  with  pristine  cruelty,  and  con- 
vert the  most  faithful    countries  into 


*  In  the  Rhenish  provinces  the  Roman  Catholic  population  amounts  to  l,678,i75 
souk.  In  the  whole  Prussian  dominions,  inclusive  of  those  provinces,  the  number  is 
not  less  than  6,000,0001  In  Nassau,  they  form  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  pouulation,  and 
mboth  Baden  a^id  Bavaria,  they  arc  more  than  doable  the  numbor  of  all  the  variocs 
Protestant  sects.  In  Hanover  there  are  upwards  of  200,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
Aufltria  they  coostituta  the  mass  of  the  community.  Such,  also,  is  the  case  in  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland,  Sicfly,  Sardinia,  South  America,  Madeira, 
paitB  of  Greece,  Ireland,  the  Asores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  Phillipine  Islands, 
Lower  Canada,  Hartinique,  Ide  oi  FVanee.  4to.  dto.  &o. 
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sLaughter-houfiC .  of  afflicted  troth. 
£very  where  under  fraudulent  liberal 
pretences  the  Roman  Cathohcs  are 
gaining  over  the  unwary ;  and  on  such 
they  are  fieistening  the  clanking  fetters 
which  our  nobler  ancestors,  swelling 
with  the  dignity  of  freemen,  burst 
asunder.  The  Jesmts  who  were  put 
down  when  it  was  convenient  to  be 
quiscent,  and  when  the  jealous  e^es 
of  real  Protestants  were  watchmg 
every  trick,  and  were  prepared  to  re- 
sist  every  nefarious  design,  are  now 
called  again  into  action,  and  are  al- 
lowed in  a  degenerate  age  to  under- 
mine with  impunity,  and  to  prosper 
without  remark.  Nothing  intri^e 
could  proems  is  wanted,  nc^ing  &!&e- 
hood  could  purchase  is  required,  no- 
thing concentrated  ability  and  enor- 
mous wealth  could  obtain  is  now  un- 
possessed by  the  Papists.  With  each 
concession  thejr  have  obtained,  their 
demands  have  increased ;  with  every 
victory  they  have  won,  their  morbid 
ambition  has  risen  ;  and  with  accumu- 
lated strength,  with  augmented  power, 
witli  expanded  hopes,  they  have  ap- 
plied themselves  to  •each  fresh  under- 
taking,— resolved  however  even  if 
that  be  gained,  to  deem  it  nothing  more 
important  than  an  «<  insialmetU.** 

But  let  us  look  at  home,  and  scru- 
tinize more  narrowly  in  our  own  once 
free  and  blessed  land  the  insidious 
and  successful  encroachments  of  Po- 
peiy.  In  1793,  the  franchise  was 
granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
ttiej  were  rendered  admissible  to  cor- 
porations ;  m  1795,  the  grant  was 
nude  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
shortly  after  they  were  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army.  They  then  clamoured  in  Ire- 
land and  petitioned  in  England  to  be 
admitted  to  the  legislature,  making 
sundry  plausible  professions  as  to  theu* 
intentions  and  principles.  Those  are 
veiy  well  known,  but  they  cannot  be 
ioo  generally  circulated,  and  there- 
fore we  will  give  specimens,  and  three 
only.  In  1605,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  signed  among 
others  by  Mr.  O'Ccwmell,  praying  for 
**  Emancipation.*'  The  petitmiers 
•stated. 

«*That  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
felt  bound  to  defend  the  right  of  pro- 


perty as  established  by  the  laws 
m  being,  and  they  solemnly  abjured 
all  and  every  idea  of  subverting  the 
Church,  or  of  usin£r  any  {vivilege 
that  might  be  chanted  to  them  to  effixi 
that  object"  in  1612,  a  simOar  pe- 
tition was  presented  in  an  empfatttic 
speech  by  Mr.  Brougham  ;  that  peti- 
tionsaid, 

«»  We  distinctly  disavow  any  mteo- 
tion  to  subvert  tne  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment, for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting a  Roman  Cathohc  EstablisJi. 
ment  in  its  stead."*  Lastly,  in  1826, 
the  Roman  Cathohc  bishops  addrea- 
ed  the  Protestants  of  England  in  a 
docum^it,  of  which  the  foOowing  it 
an  extract 

(« Bearing  equally  with  you,  oar 
fellow  subjects,  the  burdens  of  the 
country,  and  upholding  equally  its 
institutions  and  its  glory,  we  claim  to 
be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in 
all  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 
Every  principle  and  practice  hoetik, 
in  thie  remotest  degree,  to  those  insti- 
tutions, we  most  exphcitly  disclaim. 
Year  after  year  we  repeat  the  hmni- 
liating  task  of  disavowal,  still  we 
suifer  the  penalties  of  guilt'' 

These,  and  many  ^er  similar  de- 
clarations, deluded  a  very  laige  por- 
tion of  the  people  ;  and  at  len^  Par- 
liament was  recommended  to  ooosider 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  The 
Kind's  speech  on  that  occasioQ  wae 
as  fdlows : 

**His  Majesty  recommends  that 
you  take  into  your  deliberate  cooeide- 
ratioD  the  whole  condition  of  Irdaad, 
and  that  you  should  review  tfaekiH 
which'  impose  civil  disabihtiee  oo  Jw 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Y€m  mB 
consider  whether  the  removai  cf  Aoat 
dtsabilUies  can  be  effected  eonsiatathf 
with  the  fuU  and  permanent  seettrknif 
our  EstablishmerUs  in  Church  and 
Slaie^  loith  the  maintenance  cf  the  rt^ 
formed  rdigton  established  by  laWf  and 
cf  the,  r^^js  and  privileges  cf  the  hi- 
dums  am  cf  the  aergy  of  this  reabOf 
ana  cf  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charged*  In  answer  to  that  gteech, 
all  jwrties  in  both  houses  unammoi»> 
ly  concurred  m  an  address,  pMgiDg 
tbemseh^es  to  have  those  importast 
objects  IB  view  when  settling  this  kng 
agitated  question.    Consequently,  two 


•  Forthcso,! 
admirable  speech,  doliverod  1 


other  int^restiiig  particulars,  tee  the  Bishop  of  Exetei^ 
arch  1, 1838,  pubhshed  by  the  Prolntant  AsociatioB. 
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clauses  were  inserted  in  the  biU,  one 
Ibrbidding  any  Roman  Catholic  Ec- 
clesiastic to  ^assume  the  stjle  and  title 
of  any  bishop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  in  defiance  of 
whicl^  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  recently  assumed  the  title  of 
nearly  every  Protestant  bishop,  and 
ham  been  left  unprosectUed  by  me  Go- 
vernment ;  and  the  other  imposing  the 
following  solenm  oath  on  aJl  Roman 
Catholic  membeFB  of  Parliament 

"  I  do  swear,  Aat  I  will  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  {>ower,  the  settle- 
ment of  property  within  this  realm  as 
established  by  tne  laws;  and  I  do 
hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemn- 
ly abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment,  as  set- 
ded  by  law  within  this  realm;  and  I 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will 
exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am, 
or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  I^testant  reH^on,  or 
Protestant  Government  in  this  king- 
dom ;  and  I  do  solemnly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  profess,  testify,  and  de- 
clare, that  I  do  make  tins  declaration, 
and  every  part  tberet^  in  the  plain 
and  ordinal^  sense  of  the  words  of 
this  oath,  without  any  evasicm,  equivo- 
cation,, or  mental  reservation  what- 
ever." 

Such  wore  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Popish  bill  passed,  and  such 
was  the  oath  on  which  the  friends  of 
the  Ecdesiastical  Establishments  and 
of  Protestanism  relied  for  their  pro- 
tection. What  has  been  the  result  T 
We  ask  cveiy  reasonable  man  if  every 
jrear  since  1629  has  not  seen  the  poh- 
tical  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
increase  ?  And  we  ask  further^  tf  so 
smich  has  been  done  in  &e  first  nine 
years  after  Emancipaiiont  what  may 
not  the  second  nine  years  witness  T 

In  1833,  a  biU  passed,  for  which  the 
Papists  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament; 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  voted, 
abolishing  ten  bi^oprics  in  Ireland 
abolishing  church  rates  in  that  coun* 
try  and  taxing  all  benefices  above 
'j^300  a-year.  in  the  same  year  the 
grant  to  the  Eildare  Hace  Society, 
which  had  for  many  years  carried  on 
an  extensive  and  we  believe,,  very  be- 
neficial and  not  unpopular  system  of 
bible  education,  was  withdrawn  ;  and 
in  place  of  it,  the  national  system  of 
education  was  established  to  which 
fifty  thousand  pounds  is  annually 
granted,  and  which  is  conducted  by  a 


board  consisting  of  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  Papists,  Sociuians,  and  no- 
minal Protestants.     As    might  have 
been  expected,  the  Bible  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools.    In  lieu  of  it 
sundry  extracts  not  taken  from  the 
authorized    version  but  translated  by 
this  "liberal"  board,  have  been  sub- 
stituted ;  and  in  consequence,  the  Pro- 
testants    have  ahnost  in  a  body  ab- 
stained from  connection  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  the  PapistD  are  therefore  left 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  large 
Government  grant,    while   the    pro- 
testants  are  left  without  one  word  of 
sympathy    or    encouragement,     and 
without  the  assistance  of   a  shiUinff 
from    the    public  treasury  to  which 
they  contribute  so  considerable  a  pro- 
portion.   So  much  for  the  year  1888, 
the  first  opportunity  which  the  public 
excitement  about  tne  Reform  bill  had 
allowed  for  the  consideration  of  gene- 
ral measures.    In  the  following  year 
Mr.  O'Connel  moved  a  resolution  that 
tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  pur- 
poses of  general  public  utility;  and  in 
1885  came  forth  the  celebrated  appro- 
priation clause,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  Protestant  ministers  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  850  parishes  in 
Ireland ;  and  ad  bythat  clause  whenever 
there  were  less  than  Jifty  Protestants 
in  a  parish  the  church  should  be  shut  up 
and  the  property  given — given  on  the 
spot,  to  Popish  education  under  the 
resident  Popish  priest,  it  is    evident 
that  there  was  a  direct  premium  on 
Protestant    extermination    in    those 
places  where  rather   more    thanj^y 
professors  of   the  truth  were  found. 
In  1834  and  1835,  too,  Mr.  O'ConneU 
and  others  of  his  party  for  the  first 
time  attended  meetings  in  support  of 
the  Voluntary  principle,  that  is  agita- 
ted   for  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Church  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
uphold.      Happily    both  this  notable 
scheme  and  the  spoliation  clause  mi- 
serably foiled,  and  then  other  mea- 
sures beeame  requifflte.    As  the  Ro- 
man Cathohcs  found  that  they  could 
not  grasp  the  whole,  or  a  large  part  of 
the  Church  property,  they  determijied 
to  introduce  at  least  the  narrow  edge 
of  the  wedge,  and  to  share  something, 
however  small  as  a  beginning.    Ac- 
cordingly, last  Session,  when  tihe  Pri- 
sons'  bill  was  under  discussion,  Mr. 
Langdale  introduced  a  clause,  provid- 
ing that  whenever  in  any  prison  there 
shall  be  upwards  of  fifty  peivons  of 
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any  denonaination,  iktrt  shaU  there  be 
a'  chaplain  of  that  denomination  paid 
by  the  Government  Thue,  under 
<Jover  of  ♦•  any  denominatum^**  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  who  w  ere  alone  con- 
cerned in  the  succeeeof  the  trick,  con- 
trived to  introduce  a  provision  for  the 
nayment  of  some  of  then:  clerey ;  and 
llr.  Baines,  as  the  or^  of  me  Dis- 
«enterB,  after  stating,  in  terms  vehich 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  false  and 
disgraceful,  that  there  were  «'  no  dis* 
serUers  in  prison,"  supported  Mr.  Lang- 
dale's  clause,  and  carried  it  Bi^  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  not  it  appears  to  the  dis- 
couracement  of  the  parties  chie^  con- 
cerned, for  we  observe  by  the  "  Ca- 
tholic Magazine,"  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
newed next  Session ;  and  on  Dr.  I^- 
gard*s  suggestion,  with  the  additional 
provision  that  it  shall  extend  to  all 
persons  confined  for  debu  as  well  as 
those  incarcerated  for  criminal  of- 
fences. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics that  has  signalised  the  present 
year.  For  first,  on  the  26th  February, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  SaUoniere 
Hotel,  a  society  was  instituted  fer  the 
•^Difi^ision  of  Cathc^c  Puhlicatione," 
which  was  at  once  taken  up  by  many 
eminent  and  wealthy  mdividuals.  And 
secondly,  at  another  meeting  held 
more  recently,  at  which  the  advice  ^ 
presence  of  Mr.  O'Connell  were  ob- 
tained, a  formidable  kind  of  associa- 
tion was  formed,  to  be  called '« The 
Cathdic  Institute."  Of  this  body  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  declared  presi- 
dent ;  and  on  the  2Dth  July,  a  circular 
was  published,  which  we  find  in  the 
Cathdic  Magazine  of  Augusts  The 
following  n<3>lemen  and  gentlemen 
therein  named  as  the  Vice-msidents, 
and  others  it  is  said  have  been  ap- 
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plied  to,  though  their 
not  yet  been  received  > 


The  Earl  of  Newburgh. 

LordChfibrd. 

Lord  Lovat 

The  Hon,  Charles  Langdale,  ItP. 

Sir  Henry  Bedingfiekl,  B^ 

Daniel  O'Conne^  Esq^  MP. 

Phihp  H.  Howard.,  Esq.,  MP.,  rf 
Corby  Castle. 

A.  H.  Lynch,  Esq.,  MP.* 

Charles  Towneley,  Esq.,  of  Towse- 
ley,  Lancashire. 

Wm.  Constable  Maxwell,  Eeqi,  <tf 
Eringham  Park,  Yorkshire. 

JohnMenzies,  Esq.,  of  Pitfodek. 

Wilham  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  &oqgfe 
Hall,  Ycvkshire. 

Andrew  L.  Philips,  of  Gamote 
Park,  Leicestemhire. 

Phihp  Jones,  Esq.,  oi  Uanaith, 
Monmouthshire. 

James  \V>eble,  Esq.,  of  Woodfey, 
Berkshuuf 

Robert  Berkely,  Fsq.,  <^  QpetxsOej. 
Worcestershire. 

Joseph  Weld,  Esq^  of  LoDwaith 
Cac^e,  Dorset 

Among  the  objects  declared— we 
eaj  declared^  in  contradictioai  to  erfer- 
iatnedf  for  we  do  not  expect  finom  Ro- 
man Cathohcs  much  openness  or  can- 
dour, are  the  following  : — We  give 
them  as  embodied  in  the  11th,  l3th, 
and  13th  "Resolutions.  JVo.  IL" 
<*That  the  funds  of  the  institute  aball  be 
apphed  by  the  committee  in  proyi£ng 
a  suitable  place  of  meeting,  and  in  re- 
compensing the  secretary,  and  sucb 
officers*  as  they  may  consider  neees- 
saiy,  for  the  purpose  of  conductxag 
the  affitir^  and  keeping  the  acooonta 
of  the  institute;  and  that  a  fdzthn 
portion  of  the  funds  shall  be  applied 
m  printing  and  circulating  such  pnb- 


•  Mr.  Ljmch  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  Masienin 
Chancery,  worth  four  thousand  a-year. 

t  Thisgentleman  isatpreseni  high-sheriff  of  Berkshircandrecenllytookad- 
vantage  of  the  occasion  to  proceed  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  and  lay  the  first 
jfU)ne  of  a  new  Popish  chapel  at  Reading.  Mr.  MorningtoD,  another  Roman 
Catholic,  being  high-sheriff  of  Herefordshire  last  year,  did  the  same  at  Here- 
ford;  and  In  that  case,  be  marched  out  in  very  great  pomp,  and  with  the  mili- 
tia ^band  playing  the  grand  "  Hallelujah  chorus"  of  Handel.  The  Catholic 
Dif  ectory  says  two  thousand  persons  were  present,  "  including  the  Mayor  au^ 
his  femily,  and  several  members  of  the  Town  Council."  In  Leicestershire,  aa 
laying  the  fonndation  of  a  chapel  at  Grace  Dieu,  Mr  Ambrose  Lisle  Phillips 
"  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  Sir  Charles 
Wolscley  in  a  court  dress/* 
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;  Jieatniis  as,  baving  the  previouB  sanc- 
tioai  of  a  clergjrman  duly  aothorized 
by  the  Vicar  Apostdic  of  the  London 
dsthct,  may  be  deemed  xjtaeM  to  ob- 
Tiate  calumny,  to  explain  Catholic  te- 
nets, defend  the  pimty  and  truth  of 

I   Catholie  doctrines,  and  circulate  use- 

:    fill  information  on  these  subjects." 

No.  12.  Resohred,  •♦  That  the  com- 

.  inittee  shall  also  undertake  the  eza- 
miDation  of  all  cases  of  religious  (^ 
pression,  ok*  of  depriration  of  rights  of 
eooseience  ^  the  poorer  and  less  pio> 
tected  classes  of  Catholics,  under  any 

,    eireurostances.'^ 

No.  18.  Resohred,  "That  the  com- 

-  mittee  shall  be  authorized  to  appomt 
sob-committees  of  not  less  than  ^e 
members  out  of  their  own  body,  for 

;  any  purposes  of  the  mstitute,  am  also 
to  organixe  local  cOmmiUees^  andtoso- 
HeU  mtd  avail  themselves  <f  the  co-. 
operation  cf  indmdvals  cf  different 
parts  cf  OrtOL  BriUtin  and  the  colo- 

The  residt  of  this  plan  has  been  an 
arrangement  for  the  complete  organi- 
ntkm  of  the  whole  Roman  Cathdbc 
popidation.  Not  only  are  there  to  be 
district  committees,  but  also  there  are 
:;  to  be  parish  committees,  and  these 
,  again  are  to  be  subdiyided.  This  ar- 
rangement, in  aH  its  parts,  bears  eyi- 
;  dently  the  stamp  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
,  authmhip.  It  is  precisely  like  those 
erganizations  wMcn  he  has  formed  in 
Ireland— somethnes  pnbHcly — some- 
tones  in  secret— for  the  purpose  of 
overbearing  the  government  We 
hope  then  that  this  wiH  eonyince  the 
Protestants  of  Great  Britain,  tf  eyery 
thing  else  fails  to-  excite  them,  that 
Pdpery  is  pPCTaring  for  greater  moye- 
ments  than  haye  hitherto  been  made. 
it  seems  that  now  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics deem  themselyes  strong  enough 
to  follow  the  course  of  then:  Irish  bre- 
thren, and  are  preparing  to  consum- 
mate their  intrigues  by  intimidation. 
Such  was  the  (^(^  adopted  in  Ir&. 
land.  At  first,  nothmg  was  heard  but 
professions  of  loyalty,  nothing  bat 
pfTomises  of  peace ;  but  when  the  time 
came  to  speak  out,  first  for  emanci- 


pation,  then  against  tithes,  and  af«. 
terwards  kir  repeal,  all  cloaks  and 
eoyerings  were  cast  aside,  and  the 
tremendous  machinery  so  long  pre- 
paring was  suddenly  unyeOed  to  yiew. 
Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  those  ap- 
pliances  and  means  which  in  the  sis- 
ter island  haye  giyen  Popery  such  yic- 
tories,  are-  here  wanted.  £very  e^ 
ment  of  strength  in  one  place  is  en- 
joyed in  the  other.  The  priests  are 
equally  diligent;  the  public  press  at 
least  in  London,  to  a  very  great  extent 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catho^ 
lies;  the  Goyemment  are  disposed  to 
assist  in  any  "heavy  blow  or  ^reat 
discouragement  to  Protestanism." 
These  are  all  most  important  matters. 
The  moment  is  propitious.  In  our 
Church  has  sprung  up  a  new  school 
of  senri^PopiBh  divinity,  recommend- 
ed by  the  yutues  and  talents  of  its  pro- 
fessors, eating  its  way  to  the  very 
core  ik  the  Protestant  system  of  theo- 
logy.f  Modem  Liberalism,  infidelity, 
ultra  h^h  Church  doctrines,  the  prin- 
ciples of  pcditical  expediency— all 
these  things  have  joined  to  help  Popery 
forward  in  its  prosperous  and  triumpt^ 
ant  career;  No  secret  is  made  by 
many,  of  their  indifference  to  its  rise, 
no  sufficient  impediment  is  offered  to 
its  plans ;  and  we  regret  to  add,  that 
the  n(Hi-conformists— -those  whose  an- 
cestors were  boldest  in  their  hostility 
to  the  then  rampant  heresy — are  too  ge- 
nerally  either  passive  spectators  of  its 
progress,  or  active  auxiliaries  of  itb 
pditical  designs.  Public  opinion, 
which  formerly  always  evinced  mere 
or  less  of  a  Protestant  sphit,  now  in- 
dicates no- symptoms  of  that  healthftil 
and  necessaiy  characteristic.  Bulwark 
after  bulwark  of  our  constitution  and 
of  our  reUgioQ,  has  been  lost  through 
perfidy,  apathjr,  or  defeat;*  and  at 
the  present  time,  this  nation,  onoe 
renowned  for  the  intepi^  of  "her 
counsellors,  and  the  Chnstian  princi- 
ples  of  her  parliament,  is  at  the  meroy 
of  a  proffigate  demagogue,  intent  on 
the  introduction  of  a  ^rovellin^  super- 
stition, and  a  humiliating  foreign  des- 
potism.   We  can  no  longer  look  for 


«  Ths  first  fhiits  of  this  rosolution  was  the  clause  in  the  priwrn't  bUl  to  which  we 
have  alluded.    It  was  introduced  immediately  after  the  fomiation  of  the  institute. 

t  We  allude  to  tbow  onfortooate  and  deeply  to  be  lepretted  publications— "  Ttaets 
'for  the  Timee,"  **  Fioude's  Remains,"  and  Pabner^s  **  Church  of  Chriflt,** "  NewmanTs 
Sermons,**  &c.  &c.    The  time  has  gone  by  when  thoee  works  can  be  Dassod  ovsr 
witfavnt  notkse,  and  the  hope  that  their  nafloenoe  would  &0  is  now  dead. 
4»* 
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ttiat  providential  care  which  for  ^ges 
WBB  the  guide  and  guardian  of  us  as  a 
rrotet>taut  people ;  we  are  no  longer, 
as  even  in  Cromweirs  days,  the  ac- 
knowledged safeguard  of  the  Protes- 
tants  of  Europe.  AU  is  changed ;  our 
power  is  weakened,  our  prosperity  has 
decayed,  and  the  prospects  presented 
to  our  contemplation  are  such  as  in 
the  days  of  old  would  have  aroused 
the  population  as  one  man,  to  manftd 
exertions  to  the  preservation  of  their 
iireedom  and  theu:  £uth.^.Too  long, 
alas!  have  we  been  deluded  by  the 
vain  idea  that  the  enhghtenment  of 
this  generation  wasmiod  against  the 
a^sauJtB  of  Popery.  Bitter  experience 
now  calls  on  every  preacher,  to  warn 
his  people  with  the  solemn  mandate-— 
^let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth, 
take  heed  lest  he  M."  To  that  warn- 
mg  we  add  our  feeble  counsel,  and  bid 
every  ^man  who  inretends  to  patriotic 
feelings,  to  \ock  around  on  the  portent- 
,ouB  siffns  of  the  times,  and  fearlessly 
to  do  his  du^  to  his  country  and  him- 
9eAL  We  lul  have  now  a  common 
enemy  thundering  at  the  gates,  and  he 
w  a  traitor  who  refuses  to  repel  the 
danger;  doubljr  then  is  that  man  a 
fee  to  the  land  in  which  he  now  enjoys 
ancestral  blessings  that  his  children 
may  claim  to  have  handed  down  un- 
impaired, who  gives  up  a  smgle  post 
be  was  bound  to  guard,  or  meanly 
aeXiB  his  birthiifffat  for  honours,  or 
places,  or  from  base  sectarian  ambi- 
tion. 

In  conchiding  our  glance  at  this 
question,  we  have  only  to  proceed  as 
we  have  proposed,  to  call  for  vigorous 
nd  united  exerticos  in  the  protestant 
cause.  We  do  90  irom  a  most  deep, 
and  painful,  and  conscientious  convic- 
tion of  the  important  consequences  to 
which  resistance  or  assistance  to  Po- 
yeiy  under  present  circumstances  must 
surely  lead.  We  do  so  from  a  know- 
.  ledge  of  the  necessity  of  immediate 
tfiOTts,  and  with  a  hope  that  our  amwal 
wQl  not  be  entirely  in  vain.  Little 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  friends,  and 
mudi,  vei^  much,  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitution.  There  never  was  a 
toe  before  in  this  ^unly,  not  even 
ilnring  the  reign  of  the  last  in&toated 
monarch  of  the  Stuart  dynas^,  when 
Mk  more  terrible  threatened  the  land. 
At  that  period,  mem(xrable  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  this  country  whidi  was  then 
^Jmarvellously  s^yed,  memorable  in  the 
(history  of  £urope  which  lias   often 


since  owed  itsrescoe  from  oppicwka 
or  Popery  to  the  contagious  spirit  of 
this  emancipated  island-^^t  that  peiiod 
our  Universities,  our  Legislature,  ov 
executive  Government  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  our  corporatioais,  and  our 
Court  were  for  a  time  in  the  gnjsp  of 
the  popish  tjrrant,  and  were  content  to 
impose  on  the  people  the  aoanaii% 
rejected  thraldom  of  apostate  Rooie. 
But  by  the  providence  of  God,  the 
Protestants  df  Ireland  rallied  ronod 
the  banner  of  their  feith,  and  draw 
even  their  proud  finreign  invaden 
from  the  shore.  Popery  then  call- 
ed all  its  energies,  and  throwing 
forth  its  whole  force  on  the  stub- 
born and  awakened  pofiulatioiiy  broke 
its£lf  on  the  rock  they  had  erected,  in 
stead  of  sweeping  every  vestige  of  its 
strength  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  hnd 
it  protected,  like  the  heroic  Dutch, 
men,  when  they  conauered  the  power 
of  Spain  and  expelled  the  InquJaition, 
the  people  exclaimed  ^  Turks  moAsr 
than  Pamgu:'  Thos  Popeiy  feH 
prostrate  oefere  the  determined  ipiiit 
ci  a  Christian  tiation,  that  knew  and 
could  value  its  privileges.  We  ask 
our  feUow-countiymen  why  the  same 
agency  should  not  overcome  the  same 
evil  now  ?  Away  with  the  petty  jea- 
lousies which  prevent  men  frxim  co- 
operating together,  which  give  die 
country  and  its  interests  a  seccodaij 
place  in  the  hearts  of  aU  who  have  a 
crotchet  to  prate  o(  or  a  paltry  preju- 
dice to  di^lay.  Away  with  a&  oiaod- 
lin  sentimentality  about  ««therdi^oiis 
have-nothing-t&4lo  with  politics,"  at  the 
time  when  sol  the  means  of  disseminat- 
ing Christianity  in  the  coon^  are 
availed  through  the  instnoneDtalitj 
of  political  partisans.  We  do  not 
ask  any  to  become  party  moo,  we  ask 
only  for  justice  and  for  coosisteacy* 
To  the  dissenters  we  say — *«Yoa  de- 
clare yourselves  ajg[ainst  endowmeOta^ 
behold  Popery  encbwed  both  at  heme 
and  in  the  colonies."  To  the  Whf: 
who  still  afl^ts  to  act  on  the  princ^fos 
which  distinguished  his  ancestors  and 
placed  the  £unily  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne,  we  say,  «« Enquire  if  GovetB- 
ment  is  now  carried  on  with  the  obiecti 
the  Whi^  of  1668  professed  to  have 
steadily  m  view."  If  a  man  call  fain- 
SMf  a  friend  of  freedom,  we  ask  him  tf 
he  hopes  f(x  that  blessing,  when  the 
iron  hoof  of  the  Papacy  is  citMliiii 
the  land,  and  the  poflMoooe  felsefaoodi 
of  her  8iq)erBtitioQ  are  ccnodiqg  the 
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betrtB  of  the  people  ?  Naiiiatter  iwbat 
any  one  avows  hinwelt  Dissenter, 
Whig,  Libera],  or  Conaervhtiwe^ 
Churchman  or  Patriot,  we  appeal  to 
him  to  deceive  himself  no  longer,  to 
beheve,  ere  it  be  too  late,  tl^  ffusta 
which  it*  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
Popery,  the  same  now  as  when  the 
whde  western  ^pulation  groaned  in 
bondage,  is  gaimng  ground  by  crafty 
devices  and  open  violence,  is  coming 
fcrth  from  the  dimgecnis  of  persecution 
■mI  the  cells  of  bigptiy,  once  m(H«  to 
prostitute  Christiamty,  <mce  more  to 
eonqaer  and  to  enthral.  To  the  sim- 
pleton who  talks  of  Popeiy  being 
•InuBged,  we  retort,  with  the  evidence 
«f  Dens'  Thedogy,  the  assumpticm  of 
infiillibility,  and  the  recent  instances 
el  violated  oaths;  and  if  the  Papist 
himBelf  impudently  takes  up  thin  con- 
tamptihle  jaivon,  we  know  of  no  an- 
swer but  to  laugh  Inm  to  scorn.  A 
wv  slKxt  time  i^  prove  who  is  right, 
and  wili  show  whether  our  statements 
are  as  fuicifid  and  our  feara  as  absurd 
as  some  vniHl  pretend  to  believe  than. 
To  the  verdict  Tune  will  give,  we  re- 
fer all  who  are  too  %norant  to  know 
the  troth  and  too  idle  at  once  to  seek 
It;  but  this  we  begthem  to  remember, 
tbat  each  increase  of  danger  increases 
the  responsibilities  of  those  who  benig 
warned  ncu^lected  to  avert  it ;  and  fm*- 
tiier,  as  &agen  and  responsibilities 
augment,  so  also  do  difficulties,  pari 
jMmt.  We  thefefbre  once  more  ear- 
nestly call  on  an  who  vahie  Protes- 
» on  an  to  whom  the  UessingB 


wtt  eqiQfaie^aajvtoiaoquit  themselvee 
of  a  solemn  duty  now  resting  on  every 
one  who  has  the  slightest  influence  and 
the  smallest  power.  Every  thing  worth 
preserving  is  at  stake;  policy  and 
each  higher  obligation  unite  to  excite 
us  to  exortion  ;  the  means  of  usefiilr 
nees  are  possessed  by  aU ;  the  evils  of 
delay  increase  and  accumulate ;  we 
have  experience  of  the  past  to  guide 
us,  and  hc^ies  of  the  future  to  excite 
us,  and  above  all,  the  noblest  canse 
that  ever  yet  animated  the  spirits  of 
fi-eebom  men.  The  choice  is  between 
the  system  enthroned  in  the  passionB 
of  carrupted  native,  that  has  cursed 
every  land  on  which  it  has  tramptod* 
the  master-coctrivance  of  priestcraft 
and  fraud,  which  has  dignified  the  in* 
solence  of  pride  and  monc^lised  the 
presumpticm  of  power,  which  has  pal^ 
liated  crime,  iiMhdged  depravity^  and 
restcved  idolatzy,  which  £i»r  centuries 
has  warred  against  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happanees  oi  man,  and  dero- 
gated frtsm  the  honour  of  God ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  mild  bemgnant 
sway  that  mculcates  piety  and  pnw 
motes  peace,  sncconrinff  the  afflicted, 
protecting  the  (mpressed,  givin^^  free- 
dom  to  the  enslaved,  that  sknes  on 
the  spirit  of  hmnan-kind  with  beams 
reflected  frcm  the  dear  refulgencr 
of  heaven.  It  is  the  cause  for  which 
martyrs  have  perished,  fi:^  .which  our 
purest  patriots  have  courted  peril,  and 
which  now  affords  to  all  classes  of  the 
people  the    pvoroisa  of    liberty  and 
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i  num.  TMnaii»— BiflKAH  «emf»ra>LAB» 


TO  CHBISTOrHEB    IIOKTH9  UQ. 


DSAR  AND  EBSPBCTED  SiKf 

The  kind  interest  winch  on  many 
occasions  jou  disj^yed  in  my  welfare 
ind  pur.suib?,  bad  but  ill  prepared  me 
kit  the  severe  blow  which  my  private 
and  professional  feelings  have  lately 
received  at  your  hands.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  enter,  even  under  this  provo- 
eation,  on  a  direct  controversy  with 
one  whom  I  have  long  regarded  as  a 
friend  and  a  &ther;  but  I  appeal  to 
your  sense  of  justice  to  insert  in  the 
pages  of  Maga  the  following  expostula- 
tion, addre^ed  to  another  party  con- 
eemed,  which  has  long  lam  by  me. 
Beariy  in  its  present  shape,  but  which 
can  now  no  longer  be  withheld  from 
bursting  into  pubhcity,  at  once  to  con- 
▼ince  youiseli  of  the  shameful  partiality 
which  you  have  shown  for  the  follower 
of  a  diferent  line  of  coimnereial  busi* 
noM,  and  to  ovm^helm  with  conAision 
the  presumption  and  pitiful  competitor 
who  has  seduced  you  into  so  gnmnd- 
lees  a  preference.  Referring  you  to 
your  late  observations  on  Mr.  Words- 
worth's Excursion,  and  your  attempted 
vindication  of  that  gentleman's  ch(Hce 
of  a  hero,  I  remam,  dear  sir,  ever 
▼ours  with  much  respect,  after  ail  that 
naspassedi 

Isaac  Tgkkxhb* 
Ckrnmerdal  Room,  Him  and  Chickens^ 

Btrrnvnghanii  Ibth  Sieptember,  1838. 

On  hand  at  present  an  ununially  ex- 
celtent  assortment  of  patent  reffisters : 
also  of  self-adjusting  pokers,  fie-sho- 
▼els,  and  wannuiff-pan&  The  smallest 
orders  attended  to  with  the  same 
punctuality  as  the  largest 


To  Mb.  M0BDOCH  Maoolashan, 

Travelling-Merchant,  ^c. 

At  the  sign  oi  uie  Highland  Bagpipe, 

Carlisle. 

•  To  lie  till  called  for. 

MXTBOOCH, 

It  would  have  been  quite  as  well  if 
the  zeal  o^  some  of  your  friends  in 
your  behalf  had  been  tempered  with  a 
sfHinkling  of  discretion.  You  might 
toDg  enough  for  me  have  enjoyed  the 
re{mtation  of  a  douce  and  decent  man, 
if  m  an  evil  hour  your  self-conceited  im- 
portunity had  not  overpersuaded  Mr. 
Wordsworth  to  make  you  the  princi- 
pal  character,  fofsooth,    d  a  phl- 


kxK^hical  poem ;  and  if  the  great  ge- 
niuB  of  that  gentleman  had  not  ooo- 
ferredonyou  a  fectitaoos,  butasIoQD> 
fidently  anticipate,  a  shortJived  fuxm, 
to  be  now  speedily  converted  inlo  a 
less  facMMurabte  Imt  nme  endonng 
notcniety.  I  long  ago  asked  Mr. 
Jeflleyto  allow  me  to  put  an  exlai- 
guisfaer  on  your  pretensions;  but  fas 
would  not  trust  me  to  do  it,  and  od- 
dertook  to  crush  you  himeelf .  Tbe 
poor  dear  man  accordingly  did  fak 
petit  posmble  in  that  way,  and  (or  a 
time  I  almost  thought  the  thing  was 
acoomj^ished,  at  least  on  the  north- 
side  of  the  Sark  ;  but  it  bad  not  bees 
put  on  a  right  footing.  The  snake 
was  scored  but  not  Killed,  and  yoa 
and  your  poet  again  reared  your  hcMa 
akrft  like  Skid£w  himself  as  if  no- 
thinff  had  been  the  matter,  fiitt^ 
did  1  deplore  the  nrovoking  populaiity 
that  seemed  graonaSy  pressing  npon 
you,  and  often  did  I  resolve  to  deal 
you  a  blow  that  should  (fi^ense  with 
the  necessitT  of  its  own  repetitioa. 
You  might  however  have  been  spa* 
red  from  this  &te/Qreome  further  ai- 
terval,  if  the  late  ill-advised  eukgim 
of  oar  friend  Mr.  North  had  not  made 
the  cup  of  my  resentment  flow  over 
in  an  irrepressible  cascade.  Chnstio- 
pher,  it  is  plain  to  me,  is  in  his  dotage. 
He  seems  now  either  to  be  witfaayft 
guile  or  gall  in  his  crazy  compoEition,  * 
or  to  exert  them  in  the  wrong  places 
and  on  the  wrong  persons,  and  to  be 
totally  unable  to  tell  the  difiference  be- 
tween drivel  or  dubeas  and  sense  or 
sublimity. 

Without  further  pre&ce  I  proceed 
to  consider  upoa  what  grounds  the 
author  o!  the  Excursion  could  adopt 
you  as  the  prominent  fig^ure  in  that 
very  able  composition.  The  subjea 
leads  at  once  to  a  question,  oiten  ask- 
ed but^jseldom  answered;  Who  are 
you  ?  I  shall  afterwards  in  order  pro- 
ceed to  consider  another  questioo,  not 
so  often  asked;  Who  am  I?  and 
shall  finally  draw  a  comparisoQ  be- 
tween  our  respective  positionB,  vdiich» 
if  I  do  not  egregiowlv  err,  will  for 
ever  lay  you,  Murdocn  Macglasfaant 
siqnne  in  the  dust  of  your  own  insiflmfi- 
cance,  and  elevate  me,  Isaac  Tomtkins^ 
to  a  pedestal  of  popoJanty  more  k^ 
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snd  consjncuooi  than  an^  one  of  n  aO, 
whether  Id  the  hard  or  in  the  soft  tine, 
ha0  hitherto  been  able  to  attain. 

Firstly  then,  of  the  first  pooit,  Who 
ftre  yonl    I  was  unwilling,  Murdoeh, 
to  emite  jou  with  a  sense  of  degrada- 
tion in  the   eyes  of  Macpfaereon  and 
Yob  daughter  who  keep  wb  Highland 
Bagpipe,   and    I   therefore  addressed 
this  letter  to  you,  under  the  description 
of   Travelling, Merchant    Therein   I 
adc^yted,  out  of  delicacy,  the  phraseo- 
logy of  your  friend  Mr.  Wordswoith, 
who  speaks  of  you  as  a  *  vamnt  mer- 
ehant  bent  beneath  Ins  kmd?'    Your 
title  to  the  appellation  of  tagrwA  I 
am  not  prepai\.d  to  contest ;  on  the 
ecHitrary,  I   shall  be   able  to   ftrtify 
jCKst  possession  of  it  by  some  8tr&- 
mg  proofe.    But  that  ycra  are  a  ner- 
t&nt  I  wholly  dei^.    A  merchant,  Mr. 
Macglashan,  is  what  you  neitlier  are 
nor  can  in  the  least  degree  undeistand. 
The  term  implies  an  extent  of  cre^t, 
ca{|ital,  inteihgence,  and   eneigy,  to 
which  ]^  never  ooold  prefer  the  least 
pveitensions.    I  am  aware    tiRt,  bor- 
rowing the  degraded  w^  of  the  French 
woid     msfrt^iandy    jcfot    ooniitiyMun 
Signify  with  the  name  of  merctant 
the    most   pitiful  shopkeeper  in  the 
most  paltry  clachan.     But  an   &ig- 
&h  mercmnt  scorns  to  limit  his  ex- 
ettiGns   in  so  naimw   a  Md.    His 
views  and  transactions  embrace  the 
globe  itseE    He  sees  with  a  pene- 
trating  eye  the  whole  complexity  of 
conraierciai  relations  in  every  qmoter 
and  comer  of  the  worid  ;  is  ready  to 
'Supply  the  wants,  and  carry  off  the 
snperauities  of  aH  nations ;  preserves 
or  restores,  like  the  winds  or  heaven, 
an  onivierBal  equiKbnm  in  the   ele- 
ments <rf  life  wA  happiness,  and  by 
his  knowledge  of  exchanges  can  at 
any  time  wut  a  remittance  ftom  In* 
dus  to  the  Pde,  with  infinite  benefit 
to  others  and  a  handsome  per  centage 
tolifanself.   These  are  subHine  achieve- 
ments that  you  never  conid  asfnre  to 
or  erea  dream  of.    You  are  no  mer- 
chant,   Murdoch,  and  you  know    it 
You  are,  or  you  were  a  hawker  or  ped- 
iar^  a  packman,  or  petty  chapman.    In 
what  estimation,  public  and  nrrvate,  the 
species  of  traffic    involvea  in   these 
terms  ia  and  opght  to  be  held  will  pre- 
sentiy  appear. 

Observe  how  your  profession  has 
been  dealt  with  by  the  legislature.  In 
'm  Bt^rtute  of  Edward  VI.  I  am  indebt- 
'6d  to  a  legal  friend  for  the  statements 


now  to  be  made,  yon  are  classed  with 
HnkerMy  the  very  rubbiJi  and  refuse  of 
mankind.  By  5  and  6  Edward  VI,  c 
2I9  it  is  provided,  **  that  no  Unker^  ped- 
lar, cr  petty  ehapmantihiSi  wander  about 
from  the  town  where  he  dweUeth,  or 
exercise  the  trade  of  tinker^  biit  wxth 
as  shall  be  licensed  by  two  Justices  of 
the  Peace  or  more,  under  their  hands  , 
and  seals,  upon  pain  of  Ibnrteen  days' 
imnrisonm^it." . 

No  doubt  this  statute  was  repealed 
by  your  coontiyman,  James  I,  who 
thoi4[ht  it  migfat  bear  rather  hard  upon 
some  of  his  original  subjeete ;  bat  it 
shows  the  status  that  your  brethren 
held  in  those  days,  to  i^nch  you  might 
have  been  inetined  to  kmk  back  as  'to 
thea^ofchivahyin  your  honowable 
vocation. 

Again,  bv  9  and  10  WiD.  m.  c  7^  a 
#0^  of  L  4  per  aonum  'wasimposi:d  on 
the  licenses  of  every  pedlar,  hawker, 
petty  chapman,  and  otbar  tmding  fer- 
eoaor  persons,  going  from  town  to  town 
or  to  other  men^s  houses ;  and  any  such 
nerson  not  hating  or  not  piodMcmg  a 
license  when  demanded,  sbaA  feinit 
IA  And  fer  mm^paynMit  thsiaof  shall 
Blrffer«s  udtmmm  vimuttrr,  mid  be 
committed  to  the  Houae  6f  Correc- 
tion, 

By  a  subsequent  act  df  €}ea  IIL, 
the  duties  on  ucenses  6f  hawken  and 
pedlars  are  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  CommissionerB  of  Hack- 
ney Coaches  ;  and  it  is  farther  thwe- 
by  prcmled,  that  every  feamm  .to 
whom  any  such  license  shall  be  grant- 
ed, and  w1k>  shall  trade  under  csAour 
tiiereo(  shall  cause  to  be  written  m 
Uttrge  cmniaUupoa  every  tiocfc,  box,  ba^^t 
tnmk,  &c  in vMuehbe  aaSL  carry  his 
goods,  the  wovds  •*  LtcsifsxD  HaITk- 

ML** 

I  hove  someTeasonto  believe,  tbeogh 
I  wodd  peril  no  part  of  my  argmmnt 
on  this  point,  that  for  some  years  you 
travelled  in  tiie  North  of  England  with- 
out  a  license,  and  that  thn  nr^iiUirity 
first  brought  you  in  contact  with  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  in  consequence  of  his 
connection  with  the.  revenue.  It  was 
very  good-natured  in  him  to  deal  so 
handsomely  with  so  doubtful  an  ac- 
quaintance. 

Such  is  the  eminent  and  honourable 
station  to  which  you  may  boast  of 
having  attained  at  the  acme  of  your 
career.  Its  fitness  to  form  the  basis  of 
a  poetical  or  philosophical  character 
must  at  mice  be  apparent ;  hot  on  ^lis 
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0bbject  I  resenre  my  tfemarks  until  I 
have  completed  my  review  of  your  per- 
•aoaaJ  history. 

'  Among  the  hillt  of  Atbc^  you  were 
•born.'    Just  so:  I  know  the  place  per- 

•  fectly  —  nearly  half-way  between  Dal- 
BBcardoch  and  Dalwhinnie,  the  bleak. 

'  est,   barreneet,  stonieet,  and  stupidest 

noitionof  the  jPerthshire  Highlands. — 

Your  father,  Du^nld  Macfflasban,  was 

a  very  decent  caHe,  thoo^h  fond  ooca- 

» Penally  of  the   mountam  dcw.^   He 

fented  a  little  croft,  which  Mr:  Words- 

worth  has  convctly  described  as  ^  an 

uanroductive  slm  of  rugged  ^pound,* 

•«nd  must  with  his  large  £undT  have 

been  in  abject  poverty.     Nothmg  is 

^«aid  in  the  poem  as  to  your  costume  in 

^'^ariv life;  but  it  is  cettam  that  till 

twelve  years  old,  you  had  neither  hat 

'  W  yoor  head,  shoes  to  your  feet,  nor 

•Irteeches  to  your  pdvis.    in  this  coodi- 

i-tkm  you  might  have  sat  for  the  picture, 

'drawn  in  another  aartoi  the  Exconioii, 

.rfthat 

"Ragged  oftpring   with  their    own 

blanched  hair, 
'  'ihvwned  Hke  the  iimg§  offimtatHefe^  ; 
Of  weariBg  we  might  say,  in ihat  white 

■  growth 
An  ill-adjusted  turban  for  defence 
Or  fierceness,  wreathed  around  their 

sun-burnt  brows. 
'**By  savage  nature's  unassisted  care. 
^ifaked  and  coloured  like  the  mril,  the  feet 
Hthk  iohich  they  wtand^  as  if  thereby  they 

drew 
'^  Sdlne  neurishtnenti  as  t«Ms  do  by  their 

roots, 
•r^rom  earth  the  coniBMn  «M>thtr  of  us 
aU.» 

..  Vou  certainly  realized  one  «ide  of  the 
^frenchman's  observation  as  to  the  dif- 
'rerencesjof  custom — *«  Parexamjjkt  on 

•  lane  Us  maims  Urns  Us  jnurs — Us  pied 


I  BUE^iect  stroD^y  too,  that  another 
feature  of 'Mr.  Wordsworth's  portrait 
^already  noticed,  mifffat  also  apply,  and 
liiat  when  any  travelers  passed  by  the 
Highland  road,  you  were  to  be  seen 
j^amonff  other  imue,  running  in  yourhJue 
kilt  akMQgside  of  the  chaise  and  whin- 
ning  for  a  bawbee,  the  only  English 
woni  you  could  then  pronounce. 

Your  attainments  in  hterature  must  in 
boyhood  have  been  somewhat  limited, 
if  I  may  judge  from  probabilities,  Gael- 
ic unquestionably  was  your  mother 
tonffue,  and  would  be  with  dif- 
^cmty  exchanged  for  the  very  singu- 
lar Kngua  fimica  which  your  com- 


metcial  pursoitB  afterwards  oompeied 
you  to  employ.  Any  books  that  you 
might  pick  upon  the  stalls  o£  Pitlochrie 
or  MouHneam,  the  nearest  town  to 
your  abode,  would  not  make  a  very 
handsome  library  ;  and  Mr.  Woids- 
w(»rth's  assertion  that,  ^  among  the 
hills,  you  gazed  upon  that  mighty  orb  of 
song,  the  divine  Miltcxi,"  seems  to  bor- 
der on  the  incredible.  Equally  Btartbn^ 
is  the  idea  that  you  became  an  adept  in 
the  purer  elements  of  truth  involv^  io 
lines  and  numbers — that  your  triai^^ 
wore  the  stars  of  heaven--aDdtbat  yon 
often  took  deh^t  «« to  measure  the  al- 
titude of  some  tall  eras  that  is  the 
eagle's  birthplace.**  Had  you  ever 
a  quadrant  or  theodolite  for  this  kst 
operatkm  1  I  doubt  it,  and  as  to  your 
Imowledge  of  &^ue6  or  numbere,  I  esn 
only  say,  (hat  old  Jadi  Jonee,  of  Qni- 
fitlw  and  Co.,  who  knew  yoa  vi^^  aied 
to  tell  us  in  the  Commercial  Room,  that 
you  were  as  igUOTant  of  the  Itafian 
method  of  book-keefdi^  as  a  babe  at 
the  breast,  and  never  c<ml  tdl  for  your 
life  wbethw  cash  should  be  dditor  to 
suDdries,  or  sundries  debtor  to  cmIl  I 
nay  afterwards  say  somethiw  astotiie 
Ikeuhood  of  your  acquiring  3m  snonl, 
metaphysical,  and  poetical  fe^bga, 
which  are  said  to  have  animated  you  in 
your  mountain  solitudes.  Myownbsief 
16,  that  the  only  strong  emotions  of  wbidi 
you  were  then  susceptible  v^ere  those 
of  hunger  and  thirst  or  at  least  of  hoB- 
ger,  which  you  must  often  have  ezperi- 
eooed  on  the  hiH-side  in  ravenous  inten- 
sity.  J<me8  used  to  say  that  he  h^ 
seen  you  sometimes  when  a  lad  g— w 
ing  kt  a  raw  turnip  on  a  cold  ^y  with 
thesamer^shasif  it  had-^eenapine 
apple  in  summer.  But  my  asm  im- 
pression is,  that  your  aoouaintaioe  with 
turnip  husbandly  was  derived  frsm  a 
district  of  country  much  more  to  the 
southward  than  your  own. 

Thus  reared  and  accomphshed,  you 
commenced  that  itinerant  career,  on 
the  dignity  of  which  I  have  alisiJy 
xtomroented.  Wheth^  « from  yvur-na. 
tive  hills  you  wanoered  far*  is  natter 
of  ophuoB,  but  I  rathor  believe  that 
Kinross  and  Kendal  were  to  you  an^tbe 
tropics  of  Cancer  and  Capnoon. 
That  in  your  kng  wanderings  anm^ 
the  rural  villages  and  farms,  you  saw  a 
good  many  persons,  and  had  obesrv- 
ed  the  history  of  several  families,  is  un- 
questionably true.  From  the  wH/pn^ 
facultjr  of  second  st^t,  or  a  keen  ob- 
servation of  sos^cious  ajppearaBoes 
you  had  always  a  sure  anticipatioQ  o 
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and  chnsteiiiiigB,  and  with 
a  vulture's  boodX  or  sight    I   decline 
entehog  into  the  Waterton  Contro- 
versy,  your  presence  at  the  hurial  was 
ioMible.     Here  indeed  your  conduct 
i    was  often  hx  from  praisewofthy.:  for 
on  such  melanchol;^  occasions  it  was 
[    observed  that  the  price  of  your  ribbons 
and  gown^pieces  always  rose  in  pro- 
[    paition  to  the  affiction  of  the  sndfereis 
^    and  your  own  sympathy  with  their  loss. 
,    Indeed,  you  were  ever  a  knowing  fel- 
\    low,  and  looked  constantly  to  the  main 
^    chance.    I  ask  no  better  proof  of  tjus 
^    than  a  passage  in  which  your  friend  Mr, 
Wordsworth  has  unwittmglj  let  the  cat 
ootofthebag.  He  makes  you  say,  ato 
,    detaffingthe  very  heart-rending  story 
of  that  poorworaan  Margaret,  that  at 
the  mere  sight  of  some  ^inmng  i^imtB 
'.    aboottb»{%u^e,«*  those  weeds,  and  the 
,    high  spear-grass  on  ^t  wall,"  you  were 
^    io  reo«ien«i  to  the  idea  of  her  sorrows 
sod  death,  that  you  tamed  away,  ^and 
walked  along  your  road  in  hawiness." 
it  is  befove  said  that  you  codd  afford 
to  sufier,   though  we  never  hear  of 
your  affoitMng  to  give  Margaret  five 
shiffings  )  and  here  even  your  sympathy 
diaappearB  at  a   moment's   warniiig. 
Was  this  the  part  of  a  friendly  a^ 
flyn^tfaetic  man  who  had   received 
mh  tooching  acts  of  kindness  from 
that  bereaved  and  afiicted  creature  ? 
I  suspect  not    But  in  truth,  you  were 
then  occnjHed  with  thoughts    which 
TO  were    too   cunnii^   to   let   Mr. 
Wordsworth  know.  You  were  making 
a  professicnial  application  of  Virgil's 
pfavase,  *^primo  amdso  non  deficit  aU 
ter^  though  in  a  different  way  from 
what  the  dentist  did.     Your   notion 
was  this :  ^  Well,  Margaret  is  away, 
but  Martha  succeeds.    I  lose  cme  cus- 
tozner,  bat  tfaeore  soon  comes  another !" 
Even  in  your  strongest  perceptions  of 
human  grief,  you  end  th^  thing  in  the 
way  of  business.     You  obsenred  it, 
thatyoQ  migfattell  it  i^ain.    Like  the 
penny-a-liners  of  the  newspapers,  you 
collected  in  your  roimds  the  full  par- 
ticulars, and  something  more  of  sad 
afflictioDS  and  moving  accidents,  that 
you  might  repeat  them  to  your  next 
customers,  anil  thereby  enhance  the 
uice  of  your  wares.    Have  we  forrot 
Sfaakspeare's  Autdycus?  According, 
it  is  admitted,  that  you  pretty  well 
feathered  your  nest,  and  are  now  en- 
joying a  better  competency  than  belongs 
to  many  a  better  man. 
Having  given  this  general  sk^iteh 


{A  your  faistoiy^  I  leave  you  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  speak  of  myself^ 
but  you  will  take  notice,  that  I  a|D 
not  done  with  you»  as  I  intend  tocome 
back  on  the  subject,  and  consider^in, 
detail  the  whole  points  in  your  character 
and  career  that  bear  upon  the  poetical 
part  that  you  have  been  made  to  play. 
I  shallnothore  anticipate,  more  than 
is  necessary,  the  interesting  particulars  • 
of  my  life,  or  the  origin  imd  progress 
of  my  own  powenk  «*AncA'  to  ton 
piUore,"  Tomkins  too  perhaps  has' 
composed  a  long  [diilosophical  poem, 
**  contaixung  views  of  Man,  Nature, 
and  Society,  and  to  be  entitled,  tl^ 
Commercial  Traveller,  as  having  for 
its  inincipai  subject  the  sensations* 
and  opinions  of  a  Poet,  living  on  t^ 
road,  and  engaged  in  biviness.'^  Who*, 
ther  and  when  I  shall  publish  the 
whde  of  this  poem,  or  any  portion  of 
a  part  of  it,  needs  not  now  be  exjdaio- 
ed.  But  if  I  am  advised  to  commo- 
nicate  to  the  public  a  prosmedus  or 
samjjie  of  it,  with  Christopher's  per- 
mission, you  shall  have  an  o]^or. 
tunily  of  perusing  it  in  the  pages  of 
Maga.  F<»r  my  present  purpose,  it 
is  enough  that  I  reveal  thus  much  of 
my  life :  I  was  bom  and  bred  in  a 
civilized  country  :  I  spoke  English 
from  the  moment  when  I  could  epenk 
at  aU :  assoon  as  I  could  walk  I  wore 
stockings  and  shoes :  and  I  was  early 
put  into  breeches,  which  I  have  never 
discontinued,  except  now  and  theo 
when  Mrs.  Tomkms  put  them  on  by 
mistake  ;  and  except  focther  tm  that 
memorable  morning  which  Christoi^er 
has  80  fecetiously  recorded  as  exmbit- 
ing  my  femoral  muscles  in  a  d^ence- 
le^  condition.  I  received  a  good 
education  in  reading  and  countings 
at  school,  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  knowledge  of  some  Latin 
words  and  some  €^ek  letters.  I  after- 
wards served  for  some  months  as  deris 
in  a  boach-office,  and  was  allowed 
occasionally  to  drive  a  few  stages  out 
of  town,  to  give  me  a  strong  whip- 
hand.  I  ma  finally  rounded  off  wiUi 
a  session  of  academical  study  in  the 
metropolis  of  your  own  countiy,  where 
I  also  distinguished  myself  greatljr  as 
a  member  of  the  Spouter's  Union. 
]^y  prepared  by  this  curriculum  of 
instruction,  wide  awake  and  up  to 
every  thing,  with  an  eye  like  an  ar- 
rqw,  and  a  ton^e  like  a  tavern  bell, 
I  entered  on  uat  honourable  profes- 
sion for  which  I. was  all  along  design- 
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edr  Jfnd  have  now  ior  about  ior^  yean  1  proved  to  oampaie  in  detail  ihs 

caiiied  the  bag  in  vafiouB  gradea  and  principal  points  in  our  respective  oob- 

departmentB,  with  some  emolument  to  dkUoaa  that  aflfect  the  question  of  fiu 

n^sel^  and  great  satis&ctiQD  to  the  new&r  a  poetical  character. 

Now    Chnetopher,    for     here    an  h  EtiHy  L^  and  Edueahmu 

afKMtrophe  to  you  breaks  invohnrtaiily 
from  my  pen---look  on  this  picture* 
and  00  that,  andr^wnt  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  the  gnevous  wrong  you 
have  done  tome,  and  your  own  judg- 
ment In  your  September  Number, 
you  ttnas  write  as  to  the  exclusive  fit- 
ness of  the  Pedlar  for  the  poetical 
hseo  of «  work  like  the  Excureion. 

M  What  would  you  rather  have  hftd 
the  Sage  in  the  Excursion  to  have 
been  1  The  Senior  feUow  oi  a  Col- 
lege I  A  Head  1  A  retired  Judge  I 
An  ez-Lord  Chanceikir  ?  A  Nabob  ? 
A  banker?  A  Millionaire  1  or,  at 
once  to  condescend  on  Individuals, 
NatusConsumereFruges,  Esquire  1  or 
the  Honourable  Gustos  Botiuonun?" 

Where,  Christopher,  were  you  lo- 
cated  wtben  you  thus  wrote  ?  You 
seem  to  have  turned  over  the  Oxford 
Calendar,  the  Red  Book,  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Directory;  But  was  Pibott 
not  at  hand  1  Was  he  not  as  umial 
in  the  Sanctum,  or  were  you  rsaily 
writing  among  the  mountams  at  the 
moment  ?  It  must  have  been  so  :  for 
a  glance  at  his  portly  volumes  ia  your 
^ulosophical  soul,  would  have  been 
nflowed  by  a  flash-like  peroepdon  of 
the  truth.  But  oh  !  even  in  absence 
of  Pigott,  coukl  Christopher  foivet 
his  Isaac— North,  lus  Tomkinsr-^ 
Kbster  of  Ifaga,  his  own  son.  The 


Yes,  Christopher,   and   you    Mac- 

ran,  to  whom  I  once  mcN^  return, 
question  propounded  as  to  the 
appropriate  hero  of  the  Excuision 
shoula  have  been  thus  answered.  The 
Pedlar  should  have  been  discarded— 
the  Baffman  should  have  been  in^all- 
ed  in  his  place.  How  much  more 
fittii  dy,  how  much  more  gracefully, 
1  he  have  fffled  it  t 


If  there  had  been  nothii^  else  to  c 
Mr.  Wordsworth  from  the  choice  which 
he  made  in  your  fetvour,  he  might,  I 
think,  have  l^een  moved  by  the  coon- 
deration  that  he  must  th^^iy  ibv^o 
the  praise  of  originality.  This  is  not 
the  nrat  time  that  the  devdopment  d 
intelleet  and  imagnation  in  a  hum- 
ble mountain-boy  nas  been  made  the 
subject  of  poetry,  and  of  good  poedj 
too.  We  have  most  of  uaread  Beei- 
tie's  Minstrel,  and  some  of  us  may  re- 
turn to  that  poem  even  after  n 
the  Excureion,  without  feeling 
disenchantment  (tf  the  old 
which  it  exerted  over  us.  Nay,  the 
Minstrel  may  give  us  greater  plea- 
sure than  ever  torn  our  coosidenBg 
it  as  the  orjnnal  of  so  admirable  an 
imitation.  So  ckisely  has  the  idea  of 
Edwin  been  followed  b^  Mr.  Woids- 
Wixth  in  your  own  history,  that  I 
think  at  least  some  ackaowledomeBt 
was  due  to  tlie  source  from  whi^  the 
ooncepticm  musthave  been  derived.  The 
two  stories  coincide  in  almost  every 
particular.  The  country,  Scotland — 
the  locality,  a  mountainous  district — 
the  youth's  profession,  pastoral— the 
forms  of  native  represented  aa  the 
means  of  ^^^At^g  md  frpiriTiifl  Ktimt 
lus  mind— *end  mo  aim  of  it  aU  to 
illustrate  ^the  pursuit  of  knowlodgo 
under  difficulties.'  Let  any  one  cka»- 
ly  compare  th  j  passages  that  fofiowr, 
and  ask  whether  the  balance  of  praise 
ooay  not  be  held  pretty  equally  be- 
tween them,  considering  at  leastthal 
the  one  last  quoted  was  the  first  WTit> 
ten.  They  are  both  admirable,  and 
certainly  your  friend's  is  the  xuan 
subtle  and  ethereal ;  but  I  suspect  the 
general  feding  would  back  taedettd 
poet  against  the  living  one. 


WOBDeWORTH. 

^He  had  felt  the  power 

Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared 
By  bis  intense  conceptions,  to  receive 
Deeply  the  lesson  of  deep  love,  which  he 
Whom  Nature,  by  whatever  means,  has  taught 
To  foel  intmsely,  cannot  but  receive. 

Such  was  the  Boy —but  for  the  growing  yonih 
What  soul  was  his  when  flrom  the  naked  top 
Of  some  bold  headland,  he  beheld  thettun 
Rise  up  and  bathe  the  worhl  in  light  1    He  looked- 
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Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth. 

And  ocean's  Hqoid  mass'beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.    The  clouds  were  tooch*d. 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

Unutterable  love.    Sound  need  none, 

Nor  any  voiee  of  joy.    His  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form. 

All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 

His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God. 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  he  proffered  no  request. 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise, 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him  :  it  was  blessedness  and  love. 


Lo  !  where  the  stripUng  wrapt  m  wqnder  roves 

Beneath  the  precipice  o'erhung  with  pine. 

And  sees  on  high  amidst  the  encircling  groves 

From  cliff  to  cUff  the  foaming  torrents  shine  : 

While  waters,  wOod&,  and  winds  in  concert  join. 

And  Echo  swells  the  chorus  to  the  skies  : 

Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  resigrn 

For  aught  the  huntman*s  puny  craft  supplies  ? 

Ah !  no,  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  priie  ! 

And  ofl  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey. 

When  o*erthe  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn. 

The  crhnson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  gnjt 

And  lak«  dim  gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn  ; 

Far  to  the  west  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn, 

Wliere  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while  ; 

And  now  he  fiunly  kens  the  bounding  &wn, 

And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 

But  Iq  /  the  9un  appears^  mid  hemven,  earthy  oesan  amiU. 

And  oil  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb. 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost : 

What  dreadfiil  pleasure  there  to  stand  sublime, 

Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 

And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour  tost 

In  billoWs  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 

Now  scooped  m  gulfe,  with  mountains  now  embossed : 

And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 

Fbcks,  herds,  and  waterfklls  along  tl^hoar  profonnd. 

In  troth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight. 
Fond  of  each  g^entle  and  each  dreadffal  scene  ; 
In  darkne«  and  in  storm  he  found  delight. 
Nor  less  than  when  on  Ocean  wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  difiused  his  datzling  sheen. 
Even  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene. 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pitv  roll, 
A  sigh,  a  tear  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  control. 

in  these  two  quotationi  we  cannot  serve,  that  while  the  Doctor  has  the 

hslp  seeing  a  resemblance  both  in  the  merit  x>f  having  led  the  way,  he  is  ia 

gensral  purpose  and  in  the  individual  some  points  also  the  more  accurate  of 

pictures,  particularly   in  that  of  the  the  twa    Edwin's  country  was  either 

risiiig  sun ;'  but  I  may  father  ob-  Aberdeenshire,    or  any   other  {dace 

'toimZuv.  ^44 
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leal  or  imaginary  that  migfat  suit  the 
poet  or  the  reader.  You,  Murdoch, 
are  tied  down  to  the  district  of  AthoU, 
— tor  this  took  place  before  you  be- 
came a  pedlar, — and  I  re<}uest  to  know 
from  what  bold  headland  m  that  neigh- 
borhood you  ever  beheld  the  sun  nse 
while  <*Ocean*8  hquid  mass  beneath 
you  lay  V  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
point  in  the  Perthshire  Highland 
mm  which  the  sea  is  at  all  visible ; 
and  there  can  be  none  where  Ocean  is 
seen  lying  in  a  liquid  mass  beneath 
the  spectator's  eye. 

When  I  further  ccmsider  that  the 
Excursion,  in  its  general  plan,  is  a 
vindication  of  those  very  principleB  of 
b(^  and  &ith  whkh  Beattie  so  well 
inculcated  in  his  lifinstre],  before  a 


Freach  RevokitioQ  had  occurred  to 
frighten  him  into  them,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  as  well  i(  in  the 
chowe  of  his  leading  character,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  had  avoided  this  addi- 
tional pomt  of  resemblance.  If  be 
wished  to  escape  as  much  as  possiUe 
the  censure  of  imitation,  he  should 
have  let  alone  the  herd-boy  and  taKen 
up  the  embryo  Bagman.  Here  waf 
scope  for  a  truly  creative  mind — here 
was  a  fresh  and  viigin  sward  imtrod 
before  by  the  Muse's  foot — here  Words- 
worth  migbt  have  boasted  with  fan 
mighty  master  of  attunting  his  harp  to 
things  unattempted  vet  in  proee  and 
rhyme-^here  he  mi^t  have  sung  with 
Lucretius— 


**  Avim  Pieridom  perago  loca,  noDidB  ante     * 
Trita  lolo ;  jurmt  integron  accedere  fontes 
Atque  haurire ;  juvaUiue  novos  deoerpem  florM 
Insignemqae  meo  capiti  petere  inde  coronam 
Undo  prius  nnlli  Tclarint  tempora  Muse." 


But  independently,  Murdoch,  of 
the  want  of  originality  in  your  sup- 
posed story,  I  beg  leave  to  demur  to 
the  philosophical  correctness  of  the 
prinaples  advanced  in  it.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  individuals  reared  in  the 
country  are  not  the  moat  distinguished 
for  quickness  or  experience,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  questionable  pro- 
position whether  they  are  evea  the 
best  and  warmest  admirers  of  natural 
beauty.  Certain  I  am,  that  among 
petBons  of  better  station,  those  who 
nave  been  bred  in  towns,^  and  have 
made  them  their  chief  residence,  are 
generally  much  more  enthusiastic  and 
enlightened  lovers  of  rural  sceneiy 
than  those  to  whom  the  countiv  is 
their  constant  domicil :  and  I  don't 
see  why  it  should  not  be  so  likewise 
with  those  of  humbler  condition.  By 
the  mere  countryman,  the  country 
is  re^;arded  too  much  in  a  profeto- 
aionaf  point  of  view.  It  is  his  pbice 
of  busmess — his  shop— the  sc^ie  of 
his  dafly  drudgery-— tne  source  of  his 
animal  subsic^ce  alid  commercial 
profit:  and  its  different  appearances 
must  therefore  strike  him  more  ac- 
cording to  their  utility  than  according 
to  their  pictiffesqoe  or  imaginative 
character.  Afrrmerorshephetdlooks 
at  the  featises  of  nature  with  reference 
to  questions  of  ctopB  and  stockings— 
and  speculates  how  many  retums  of 
wheat  the  4a1«  may  yidd    how 


head  of  cattle  may  be  reared  on  te 
hill  in  summer  or  winter.  But  to  the 
townsman,  visiting  the  lo(ty  moontaiB 
or  the  bkwming  valley,  amid  bis  inter- 
vals of  toil  and  care,  \hey  appear  en- 
tirely in  a  poetical  pomt  of  view. 
They  are  not  in  his  eyes  combiiied 
with  the  prosaic  thoughts  of  nsefidiien 
or  mon^-makm^ :  th^  are  wholly 
beautiful  or  aobhrne.  They  are  not 
stained  by  every-day  aseociatioBs ;  bat 
rise  or  expand  before  him  in  afl  the 
sacredness  and   purity    of  an    ideal 

E-e.  What  associations  tbey  io 
are  m  the  highest  dejjree  plea- 
le  and  endearing.  They  tell 
him  of  freedom  newly  gained-^ 
health  and  cheerfulness  at^vt  to  be 
resttn^d— -of  misenr  and  weariness  left 
behind.  All  the  elasticity  of  hghftened 
[spirits— an  the  enchantment  of  roman- 
tic illusion — combine  to  make  Ini 
drink  m  the  forms  and  hues  of  nBtmal 
imagery  with  an  avidity  and  joy  on- 
known  to  those  who  are  for  ever  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  who  for  the 
most  part  of  their  time  must  regud 
them  with  callous  mdifference  wbile 
occupied  in  the  tame  or  vdnr  vo- 
cations of  a  work-day  woil£  Hear 
accordingly  what  the  poets  say  on  tiii 
theme.      Ilear   Horace.      •«  O    m^ 

rdo  ego  to  aspiciam  !"    Such  » 
aspiration  of  the  man  fmrrnwiisi 
by  the  vexations  of  nrban  fife.      Hen: 

MittOQ— 
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Am  one  who  long  in  populous  city  pent, 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air. 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  mom,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thin^  met  conceives  delight ; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  erass,  or  kinc, 
Or  dairy,  each  rarai  sight,  each  rural  sound. 


&i» 


0O  much  f(v  ordinary  or  dnrect  per- 
ceptions of  nature.  Then  as  to  the 
poelical  vision  of  her  charms,  the  case 
10  perhaps  still  strong^er  against  the 
mere 'native.  In  addition  to  the  dis- 
torbiog  efiect  of  those  associations^ 
which  in  his  thoughts  cling  to  ail 
natural  objects  as  mterwoveu  with 
1110  daily  routine  of  employments,  the 
educatioa  of  his  mind  seems  to  be  un- 
favourable for  lofty  or  inspired  con- 
ceptions. If  poetic  power  consists 
in  clothing  external  objects  with  hu- 
man or  spoitual  life,  we  must  inquire 
where  this  creative  and  intelli^nt  prin- 
ciple is  best  to  be  fostered.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  the  spirit  of  intelligence 
murt  be  first  caught,  not  from  a  visual 
perception  of  rocks,  or  fields,  or  ffrovee^ 
bat  from  a  contemplation  of  the  human 
iM)e  divme,  and  a  sympatbetio  contact 
with  that  world  of  wonaerB*  the  human 
heart  This  feeling  I  should  think 
most  be  gained  in  society,  and  is  na- 
tonlly  thence  transferred  to  the  great 
or  i^racefiil  features  of  natoial  imagery, 
wfatth  we  feel  to  be  beantifiil  or  sub- 
linie  as  we  are  enabled  to  animate 
them  with  emotions  or  infioeoces  ana- 
logous to  those  ci  spiritoal  beings.  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  have  ^ther  de- 
monstrated the  truth  of  this  view,  or 
nade  it  very  intelligible;  but  if  not, 
it  will  be  more  ne&y  on  a  par  with 
aome  of  jrour  own  roeculatiooB.  This 
I  feel  quite  sure  oi  that  the  perfect 
developemont  of  the  human  h.  art  and 
intellect,  whether  in  wisdom  or  in 
taste,  is  to  be  discerned,  not  in  him 
who  dreams  away  his  days  on  a  hill- 
side as  a  herdsman  or  a  herdsman^ 
■MSter,  but  in  him  who  opens  his  senses 
and  feelings  to  all  the  varieties  of  na- 
toral  objects  and  suggestions,  rural  or 
urban,  moral  or  physical,  solitary  or 


But  waving  the  further  debate  of 
this  mcMre  difficult  controversy,  I  de- 
tatad  next  whether,  if  a  coui^ry  boy 
is  to  be  made  the  hero  of  a  philoso- 
phical poem,  the  locality  of  Blair- 
AtboU  18  the  best  that  can  be  chosen 
for  the  place  of  his  birth  and  nurture. 
I  opine  not    I  have  always  coeiideBed 


it  essential  to  the  free  devebpement  oi 
the  higher  faculties  that  the  lower  ap- 
petites and  necessities  should  first  be 
reasonably  well  provided  for.  Nei^ 
ther  the  rational  nor  the  imaginative 
powers  can  begin  to  act  wlm  effect 
until  the  stomach  shall  have  previously 
received  a  regular  supply  of  nutritious 
food,  and  the  surfece  oif  the  body  have 
been  comfortably  protected  from  the 
external  air.  This  last  prerequisite 
I  consider  of  peculiar  inmortance.  The 
connection  of  the  intellect  with  the 
posterior  portions  of  the  human  form 
has  been  long  recogrnized  both  in  pri- 
vate femilies  and  in  public  schools ; 
and  no  channel  of  instructicm  more 
direct  and  efficacious  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered. But  with  this  view  it  is 
necessarv  that  the  cuticle  should  be 
preserved  in  a  state  of  considerable 
sensibility.  The  cooBtant  exposure 
therefore  of  those  important  regions 
to  the  bitinff  blast  or  the  damp  soil  musk 
be  attended  with  a  corresponding  cak 
losity  in  the  intellectual  susc^luli- 
ties.  Hence  it  happens  that,  so  fer  as 
I  have  heard,  there  is  no  well  aio^en^^ 
Ucated  example  on  record  of  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  mental  refine- 
ment in  the  case  of  an  individual  fdio 
has  loDg  worn  the  kilt  or  ph'dabee ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  to  this 
rather  than  to  any  other  cause,  the 
general  inferiori^  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
to  those  of  Gothic  origin.  I  may  ob^ 
serve  in  passing,  that  the  late  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  affi)rds  no  contradic- 
tion to  this  remark,  as  it  is  well  known 
that  he  was  eariyput  into  breechesi 
Samuel  Boyse  is  the  omly  poet,*  se 
&r  as  I  remember,  who  is  said  to  have 
appeared  m  pubhc  without  that  article 
of  atbre.  But  this  singularity  was  in 
him  only  occasional,  and  must  doubt- 
less have  impaired  the  man's  gemus^ 
such  as  it  was.  Altogether  it  appears 
to  me  that  your  friend  Mr.  Wordsworth 
has  here  fallen  into  the  common  error 
of  many  foreigners  with  reference  te 
Scotland,*  in  overlooking  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  difibrent  divisions  of 
that  country.  The  occurrence  of  in- 
leQeet  or  poetry    m    an    AfMat 
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plougfamaD,  or  a  Selkirkshire  abep-  equally  Qriginal  and  more  to  the  por- 
hord,  ia  as  different  a  phenoroenoD  as  pose.  Jjet  us  consider  this  nu^ler 
possible  from  a  miracle  of  the  same  a  little  in  detail 
kind  springing  up  in  a  Highland  pa-  One  ai  the  most  impcatant  elementi 
hsh,  where  the  inhabitants  are  wholly  of  wisdom  is  experience.  Now  here  I 
unaccustomed  to  clothe  either  their  have  clearly  the  advantage  oi  yon  in 
thoughts  or  their  thighs  in  a  Saxcm  several  ways.  I  have  already  admit- 
dress.  ted  that  you  had  the  means  of  be- 
lt appears  therefore  perfectly  plain,  coming  acquainted  with  a  few  indin- 
that  as  to  the  history  and  locality  of  duals  of  your  species,  and  of  picking 
your  early  years,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  up  several  £unily  anecdotes.  Bat 
oommitted  an  egregious  blunder  in  rate  your  observations  in  this  waj  as 
trving  to  make  a  philosopher  of  you.  highly  as  you  please,  I  undeitake  to 
How  much  more  suitably  wouki  the  centuple  them.  I  have  had  a  wider 
kit  have  hghted  upon  me.  In  what  field  than  you.  Qtun  regio  in  terris 
scenes  or  circumstances  could  a  youth  nosiri  non  plena  aboris !  What  oar- 
be  more  efiectually  trained  to  a  know-  ner  of  the  island,  from  Goqxxt  lo 
led^  of  men  and  thinss  than  in  those  John-o'-Groats,  fit>m  Penzance  to 
which  I  have  genenSy  described  as  Peterhead,  has  not  been  deUefated 
irarounding  roe  m  my  boyhood  ?  Not  and  benefited  by  the  visits  of  Ton- 
staring  fen*  days  at  a  bleak  mountain  kins.^  Then  again,  my  observatioBi 
or  a  swampy  glen,  but  looking  sharp  have  been  much  more  mahifiizioaL 
about  me  m  largje  cities  and  crowded  I  move  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  yon 
iU'DOta  not  pcnnng  over  the  stiqnd  pedestrians,  and  consequently  nuMt 
iBatures  of 'wedders  and  black  cattle  see  ten  times  as  much  in  tlie  mm 
as  my  only  companions  and  acquaint-  time.  I  travel  over  more  popn- 
ance,  but  gathering  a  reciprocity  of  bus  districts,  and  cansequeot^  niDEit 
btelhgence  from  tm  eyes  oi  mjr  fel-  see  twenty  times  as  mucn  as  yon  in 
tow-men,  ready  to  take  every  advan-  the  same  space.  What  vapB  and 
tage  of  me  if  I  did  not  anticipate  them  downs,  what  chof^nngs  and  cbanfas 
in  the  attempt — not  starving  upon  oat-  have  I  witnessed  in  my  day,  in  eam^ 
meal  porridge  and  shivoing  in  a  scanty  mon  as  weU  as  in  commercial  life. 
petticoat,  but  well  fed  and  warmly  How  many  ^rasts  and  fr^ys— ^Jiow 
etothed,  yet  iuUy  af^nised  that  the  many  births  and  mairiages — horn 
oontinuance  of  those  comforts  from  many  breaches  of  promtse,  criou 
day  to  day  depended  on  my  own  vigi-  cons.,  and  separate  maintenaDoes — 
lance  and  activity — not  mqnng  my-  how  many  fortunes  made  and  q«ift-*- 
•elf  dumb  in  scditude,  or  jabbennff  m  bow  many  imprisonments,  jfert  /b- 
a  barbarous  tongue,  but  practised  to  cuuesy  insolvencies,  and  bankrupt  c 
Btter  or  disguise  my  thoughts  as  expe-  misskxis.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  a  1 
diency  might  prompt,  ana  never  at  a  dredth  jnirt  of  these  last,  it  would  i 
loM  either  for  wit  or  words.  Whether  your  hair  stand  on  end.  Then,  '. 
tbe  object  viras  to  describe  the  progress  doch,  consider  that  a  Bagman  is  not, 
of  a  poet  or  c^a  philosopher,  of  a  man  like  a  Pedlar,  a  solitary,  but  a  greg^ 
of  reflection  or  a  man  of  experience,  rious  animal  The  proverb  wiUi  yon 
here  was  the  shop  in  whrch  his  ap-  is.  Two  of  a  trade— with  us,  Birds  of 
prenticeship  should  have  been  served,  a  feather.  You  have  nothing  like 
The  opening  which  W.  W.  coukl  not  our  Commercial  Room,  where  we  eo- 
liere  see,  we,  I.  T.,  may  some  day  joy  the  benefit  of  the  Qraditionarf 
soon  demonstrate  by  practical  proofe,  wisdom  of  ages,  and  the  accumnlatad 
lo  be  the  right  road  at  once  to  popu-  knowledge  m  the  whole  prafrwiiM 
krity  and  fisLme.  To  this  hive  the  whole  bees  of  oar 

commonwealth   contribute   their   ht^ 

IL  Prqfesnon  and  Purmits  cf  ma^  ney.    This  of  itself  would  place  ns  a 

lure  years.  thousand  miles    in   advance  of  yon 

and    your   limited    individual    glenn- 

Here  1  confess  the  (niginality   of  ings.    '<  O !  noctes  cemeque  Demn  !*' 

Mr*  Wordsworth's  adoption  of  your  O  the  three  D's !   as  Spriffs  used  to 

story.    I  know   of  no   previous    at-  say — -  Dinners,    Drink,    and    Ilevib! 

tempt   to  dignify  the  destinies  of  a  Ol    if  you  he9xd  us  in  a  winter's 

Pedlar.    But  the  ouestion  is,  whether  night  with  song  upon  song,  and  etofy 

tiie  Bagman  would  not  have  been  upon   story.     Mr.  Wordsworth  mwu 
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that  you  eang  a  good  stave  joanelL 
He  sa^s  that,  at  hk  request,  you 
wouldsing 

"  Old  songs-^the  product  of  your  na- 
tive hills;  • 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds. 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
At  cool  refreshing  water." 

It  does  not  strike  me  that  this  is  the 
description  which  a  person  of  veiy 
musical  ear  would  give  of  very  good 
music.  Is  your  friend,  pray,  not  a 
little  timber-tuned?  But  what  were 
these  songs  of  yours  1  The  Flowers 
ofthe  Forest,  or  Auld  Robin  Grayl 
Neither;  They  were  the  product  of 
year  native  hills.  Gaelic,  therefore; 
A4:kin  fnyim^  frame',  or  Machina- 
^ourkhf  that  Jenkins  used  to  sing  &r 
better  Uian  you  coold  ever  do;  and 
no  great  shakes  after  alL  Then 
as  to  stories  what  is  all  the  prosy 
stuflTthat  a  parson  may  tell  you,  about 
the  pecmle  lying  in  a  churchyard 
amonqp  the  mountains,  compared  with 
what  I  have  seen  and  hearcL  Bj  the 
by,  in  that  chapter,  one  of  the  par- 
son's stories  seems  to  me  to  have  a 
veiy  immoral  tendency.  I  mean, 
where  a  giri,  that  has  a  natural  child, 
is  taken  out  as  a  wet-nurse.    This  is 


a  thio^  I  never  would  permit  Mrs. 
Tomkms  to  da  When  she  did  not 
nurse  herself  I  always  insisted  on  her 
having  a  married  woman  or  a  widow. 
But  to  return  to  my  own  case.  I  was 
speaking  in  praise  of  the  naratives  of 
our  Commercial  Room,  which  I  assure 
you  would  rival  as  in  some  respects 
they  resemble,  the  Decameron  ci 
Boccacia  Were  you  ever  bank, 
rupt,  Macglashan?  I  dare  say  n>t, 
you  never  were  respectable  enough 
to  be  in  debt  Bankruptc3r,  I  assure 
you,  is  a  fearful  thing  until  you  are 
accsutomed  to  it,  and  then  it  is  ex- 
cessively interesting  and  romantic 
Jack  Jones  used  to  say,  «« There  is 
not  a  more  tragic  sitiation  in  humaa 
life  than  that  there."  And  then 
Higgms  would  reply,  "No,  nor  a 
more  comic  one  than  when  you  get 
your  certificate !"  I  wish  you  had 
heard  Jones ;  and  you  may  and  shaU 
hear  him.  You  and  the  public  shall 
hear  more  of  him  at  a  fbtnre  period ; 
and  at  this  present  lime  you  shall 
bear  him  in  a  little  sketch  of  oom- 
meioial  distress,  extracted  from  my 
poetical  record,  and  which  I  assure 
you  Jones  used  to  give  us  in  a  style, 
at  once  technical  and  touching,  that 
was  peculiarly  his  owxl    Here  goes* 


-"You  all  have  heard," 


The  honoured  Bagman  thus  pursued  the  theme, 
"  You  all  have  heard  of  him.  my  earliest  friend, 
Who  on  the  banks  of  Mersey's  golden  wave 
Long  grew  a  flourishing  commercial  tree, 
Fruitful  and  fkir;  his  roots  descended  strong 
To  central  earth,  his  stature  reached  the  sky, 
And  his  broad  branches  shadowed  half  the  gleto. 
Many  and  muUifold  his  dealings  were ; 
Cottons  and  coffees,  and  the  extracted  sweets 
Of  Occidental  Indian's  luscious  cane 
Enriched  his  crowded  stores ;  deep  laden  ships, 
Freighted  or  owned  by  him  in  whole  or  part, 
Speckled  the  sea ;  and  far  along  the  land 
In  many  an  enterprise  of  high  design, 
The  railway  rapid,  or  the  slow  canal, 
His  shares  were  counlle&s  as  the  stars  of  Heaven : 
While  East  and  North  and  South  with  joy  received 
Unnumbered  bagmen  on  his  errands  bent. 
But  chiefly  was  his  name  and  honour  known 
In  every  nook  within  his  native  shire 
As  the  first  partner  of  a  banking  firm. 
High  wasineir  credit  in  the  months  of  men. 
And  wide  as  on  the  pinions  ofthe  wind 
Their  issuing  notes  in  all  directions  flew, 
The  mystic  saadows  of  substantial  gold. 

"Such  was  the  merchant,  and  the  man  still  more 
Was  prosperous  and  blest.    A  loving  wile, 
His  steeping  partner  now  for  twenty  years. 
Graced  the  prond  top  of  his  domestic  Doard ; 
Five  daughters  and  three  sons  were  ranged  around. 
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Aod  for  his  casual  or  inrited  guests 
Daily  a  dozen  covers  more  were  seL 
His  stables  far  resounded  with  the  neigh 
Of  coach-horse,  hack,  and  racer,  while  around, 
The  travelling  chariot  of  the  ifemlly  coah,    • 
With  lesser  vehicles  of  varied  use, 
Employed  ihe  care  of  many  a  menial  hand. 
"It  seemed  as  if  his  happy  fate  had  fixed 
A  spoke  in  fortune's  wheel ;  but  now  arove 
Reverses  sharp  and  sudden ;  lavourite  stocks 
Fell  to  a  discount ;  ships  went  down  at  sea, 
And  underwriters  would  not  pay  the  loss. 
Blind,  nameless  whisperings  noated  in  the  air, 
And  looks  ambiguous,  shakings  of  the  bead. 
Or  archings  of  the  brow,  diffused  alarm. 
Dim  hollow  uKirmurs  rumbling  in  m<n*s  ears 
Bespoke  to  all,  except  irs  destined  pre v, 
The  coming  earthquake ;  and  at  length  it  came. 

<*Ooe  summer  morning,  at  their  opening  hour. 
The  tellers  in  the  bank  perceived  with  dread 
A  throng  unusual  pressing  round  the  doors. 
My  friend  was  sent  for  ;  he  was  out  of  town, 
At  a  fair  villa  on  the  Ches'er  road. 
.    BwiAly  he  came ;  but  shuddered  when  he  saw 
That  ominous  sight;  along  the  counter's  edge 
A  row  of  faces  eagerly  advanced, 
Demanding  audience,  while  contending  hands 
Outetrelched  displayed  their  documents  of  debt. 
Receipt,  or  banker's  note,  or  bill  mature, 
With  a  black  troubled  sea  of  heads  behind. 
Ofle  row  retreating  for  another  row 
Made  way  incessant,  as  wave  follows  wave: 
And  now  the  current  setiing  fiercely  in 
Proclaimed  too  well  that  dreadful  thing— a  rwn. 
All  day  the  tide  tumultuous  rolled  along 
With  deafening  roar— insatiate  to  devour 
^e  stately  structure  of  a  prosperous  lifis. 
Not  on  that  day  was  seen  with  wonted  cheer 
The  welcome  visitor  with  treasure  fraught, 
Rejoicing  to  dismiss  the  anxious  charge 
Prom  his  own  keeping :  if  he  came  at  all, 
He  came  with  altered  countenance,  to  reclaim 
What  he  had  gladly  lent  the  day  before. 
Nor  traders  only  swelled  that  gloomy  crowd : 
The  pale  mechanic  there,  now  paler  seen. 
The  trembling  beldame,  trembling  more  with  fear 
Than  with  old  age,  brought  forth  in  tattered  guise. 
The  hoarded  paper  that  expressed  their  all, 
And  when  they  grasped  the  scarce  expected  gold 
With  upturned  eyes  of  joy  fled  fast  away. 
O  who  shall  tell  the  mercnant's  heaving  breast 
And  heavy  heart:  not  easy  was  the  task 
T^  wear  an  aspect  smiling  or  serene. 
While  ruin's  march  was  fiundering  in  his  ears : 
But  when  he  marked  among  the  rest  a  face 
Of  on*  he  deemed  a  fWend,  of  one  who  oil 
Had  ate  his  bread  and  tasted  of  his  cup. 
Now  seen  remorselessly  to  join  the  cry 
Of  that  fierce  pack  that  hunted  him  to  death, 
This  overcame  him  ouite :  and  he  retired 
To  hide  his  feelings  n>om  the  face  of  day.  • 

•*  The  bank,  at  last,  was  almost  drained  of  gold,— 
For  at  that  period  Bank  of  England  notes 
Were  not  a  legal  tender,— and  had  now 
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Beffon  in  part  to  pay  in  silver  eoin— ^ 
When  hark !  the  tonirae  of  an  adjoining  clock, 
More  welcome  sonnd  ne'er  fell  on  UsteninF  ear. 
Proclaimed  the  hours  of  business  at  an  end. 

•«  I  caimot  paint,  thoa^  I  can  partly  feel 
The  miseries  of  that  night :  I  had  returned 
That  eroning  from  my  journey  to  the  north. 
But  did  not  see  my  friend :  the  following  mom 
I  took  his  letters  to  him  firom  the  post : 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  him  :  bat  stole 
A  reverent  glance  of  pity  and  of  fear : 
He  seemed  indeed  a  strangely  altered  man, 
Yet  he  spoke  cheerily :  bat  when  he  read 
A  letter  that  my  hand  too  rashly  gave. 
Prone  at  my  feet  he  feU.    The  letter  told 
Of  aid  qx>ntaneoas  and  onlooked  for,  sent 
By  gencrons  friends ;  and  bringing  a  reprieve 
From  swift  deetmction  it  overwhelmed  nun  thus. 
The  news  spread  quickly  round :  and  soon  the  calm 
Of  confidence  dispersed  the  raffing  storm. 
My  friend  seemed  happy,  chiefly  that  his  wife 
And  daughters  had  escaped  that  dreadful  day. 
But  soon  I  saw  the  outward  cicatrice 
Concealed  a  sad  and  mortal  wound  within* 
And  ere  the  bank's  half-yeariy  settlements 
Thrice  struck,  had  proved  his  wealth  and  name  repai«u 
My  friend  and  patron  died,  in  prime  of  life. 
Beloved  and  honoured,  of  a  broken  heart" 


Ton  win  not  deny  that  a  rtm  m  a 
WBry  moving  incident ;  and  if  Mr. 
WordswOTth  and  you  may  say  that 
my  nairative  smells  too  much  of  the 
flikop  and  too  little  of  the  lamp^  do  it 
better  yourselves,  and  111  engage  it 
shall  be  popular,  at  least  among  our 
fraternity. 

One  further  point  of  di^rence  in 
our  experiences  I  shall  notice,  which 
18,  tbBi  your  beat  has  been  chiefly 
among  mere  rustics,  while  mine  has 
led  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  urban  population.  It  cannot,  I 
presume,  be  diisputed  that  considerable 
towns  are  at  once  the  result  and  the 
test  of  civihsation,  and  that  they  are 
the  great  receptacles  of  talent  and 
wisdom.  Who  was  the  wisest  man? 
I  don't  mean  according  to  the  Mother's 
Cateehism,  in  which,  perhaps,  you  are 
more  versant  than  myself;  but  I  ask 
the  question  with  reference  to  the  re- 
cords  of  profene  history.  Ulysses 
miqiiestional)^.  And  how  was  his 
wisdom  acquu^  ?  Horace  alter  Ho- 
mer tells  us  the  reason: — Qui  mores 
hominnm  miLTOSnii  vidit  et  ubbes." 
How  would  it  do  if  he  had  said--- 
**  Qui  mores  hominum  paucorum  vidit 
et  .AfiBOS?"  This  woukl  scan  as 
weD|  bnt  wouM  it  be  as  good  sense  ? 
Flainhr  not  On  this  hi^  authority, 
thweforo,  yoa  mmt  concede  that  yovnr 


limited  aoquauitance  with  compara- 
tively few  persons  in  the  rural  districts 
of  the  border,  is  not  to  be  compai^ 
with  my  knowledge  of  many  men  in 
many  towns  all  over  the  island. 

in.  Implements  of  Trade, 

In  farther  considering  our  relative 
claims  to  poetical  digmty,  my  atten- 
tion is  forcihfy  arrested  by  the  most 
conspicuous  badffe  of  a  Pedlar's  calling 
*-I  mean  the  Rick.  The  first  idea 
that  it  suggests  is  its  efibct  in  retardins 
motion.  Kesembling  as  you  do  a  sna3 
in  his  habits,  by  carrying,  if  not  your 
house,  yet  your  shop  ufKm  your  back* 
you  would  fairly  outao  him  in  a  race  on 
the  donkey  pnnciple.  But  this  is  the 
least  of  it  The  snaO  carries  his  bur- 
den freely  and  gracefrilly,  because  na^ 
turall^.  Your  condition  as  a  Pack- 
man 18  a  standing  violation  of  the  first 
law  of  nature  in  relation  to  the  desti- 
nies of  man.  Let  any  body  look  at 
you  with  your  chest  making  an  angle 
of  45'degrees  with  your  natural  perpen- 
dicular, and  ask  if  this  is  the  positioa 
m  which  a  lofhr  character  is  to  be  form- 
edl  Wen  did  the  poet  say  in  a  trite 
but  noble  passag^^ 

<•  Pronaque  cuxp  qiectent  M>itnaHa 
tenam. 
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Of  bomini  subumb  dddit ;  ecBlumqiw  ri- 

dere 
JinnT,et  erectos  ad  sidbba  toUoe  tuHos.** 

Your  own  poet  tells  ub  that  "  the 
primal  duties  shine  aloft— like  stars  f 
How  should  you  ever  get  a  knowlecL^ 
of  them  with  a  pack  on  yoor  sboum* 
etB^  No,  Murdoch,  you  plainly  be- 
long to  the  cet/tra  animaluL  uoym 
then  on  your  marrow  bones,  and  pei> 
fonn  in  a  suitable  position  yoor  i^ 
proprlate  functions  c^  a  beast  of  bur- 
den! One  advantage  indeed,  your 
profession  in  this  respect  may  have 
brought  with  it,  that  the  callosity  of 
your  dorsal  muscles  may  have  better 
(irepared  you  for  your  present  flagella- 

tiCML 

As  to  the  pack  itself  Mr.  Words- 
wcMlh  has  made  the  most  of  it  when  he 
says, 


*'Within  their  moving  magBiinM  is  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and 

exalt 
Aifections  seated  in  the  mother's  breast 
And  in  the  loYer*8  fkncy ;  and  to  feed 
The    sober    sympathies   of    kmg-tried 

fiiends.** 


m  BMOMAM  TO  BB  BAG. 


MviUlMUBag!  bo  loagBe  can  teO 
What  rismg  jojt  my  bosom  swell. 
When,  liBfeed  with  thee,  I  ^leed  aloi^. 
And  Boaad  thy  pcaisein  many  a  song. 
While  hers  and  these  I  broach  the  cag. 
And  drink  la  tbee,  mj  feithful  Bag. 

a. 

But  palliy  Bedlan  bvw  Ifae  back. 

And  pant  and  peoh  beneath  the  pack ; 

Thy  sotfl  ezpanaon,  VBid  or  fall. 

Is  light  as  lady^  retieiile. 

No  porter's  kiad  t  need  to  diufr 

While  thoo  srt  mine,  mv  IkithfQ] 


ame,Byl 
3. 


Lfnl  Bag. 


No  cmnbrous  stores  thy  depths  conoeal. 

Of  hard  or  soft,  of  statf  or  steel: 

But  mighty  Commeroe  finds  in  tbee 

Her  portaUe  epitome. 

It  costs  me  neither  fotce  nor  &g 

To  wield  tk^  w«i^  my  faithfol  Big. 


IVom  door  to  door  as  Ibrtk  I  go. 
And  aU  thy  tempting  treasures  s 
The  maidens  round  enraptured  gaze. 
And  feel  their  boeoms  in  a  blaae ; 
While  thus  theilr  tongues  in  cono«rt  wag; 
*«  Oh  the  dear  Bagman  and  his  BagT 


But  were  we  to  come  to  details,  how 
poor  and  mean  would  the  contents 
Mpear.  I  decline  to  vnlgariBe  Mr. 
North's  pages  with  an  enumeration  of 
articles  so  essentially  uspoetical,  and 
which  every  reader's  ^oncy  can  readily 

See  now  the  contrast  between  vour- 
Belf  and  me.  In  attitude  how  <nfier- 
eot !  Nature  in  my  case  has  not  only 
escaped  degradation,  but  has  received 
assistance  and  embellishment  Nothing 
is  00  good  for  the  carnage  as  driving 
a  gig.  Then,  in  our  paraphernalia, 
what  an  immeasurable  distance  be- 
tween the  pack  and  the  bag  !  The 
one  all  that  is  coarse  and  clumsy — the 
other  all  that  is  graceful  and  genteel ; 
the  one  all  body-^e  other  afi  spirit ; 
the  one  prose — ^the  other  poetiy.  O 
that  the  pen  of  Wordsworth  had  been 
eroployea  to  describe  the  wonders  of 
this  magic  repository,  wich  like  For- 
tmatus^  purse  contains  such  boond- 
less  resources  in  so  narrow  a  compass ; 
always  fiUingyet  never  fnlL  But  if 
Wordsworth  declines  the  task,  Tom- 
ksBB  ImuMlf  ikUMttfy  it,  and&voar  you 
with 


In  gir  or  mail,  as  on  I  rail. 
Thy  u>ved  idea  haunts  mv  aovl : 
But  most  when  ftxMts  are  biting  6bSl 
I  blow  a  cloud,  serene  and  stil£» 
Havannah  fine,  or  simple  efaag — 
And  muse  on  thee,  my  faithfdl  Bag. 

6. 
Though  varied  scenes  m  v  eyes  sorvey. 
As  fkte  directs  my  wancfering  way. 
Yet  still  thy  presence  fills  my  heart. 
In  street  or  store,  in  church  or  mart ; 
By  flood  or  fell,  or  knoll  or  crag, 
I  think  of  thee,  my  fkithf^  Bag. 

Plaee  me  where  ne*er  a  summer 
With  bUmy  breath  refreshed  tho 
Where  fogs  and  frowning  dues  ahomirf, 
And  not  a  bill  or  note  is  found. 
My  heart  and  voioe  ihall  never  flag 
To  love  and  laud  my  faithful  Bag, 

8. 
Place  me  where  overhead  diall  nm 
The  car  of  the  tocneighbooring 
Where  far  along  the  burning  zone. 
Commercial  houses  scarce  are  kno 
Tin  thirst  unquenched  my  mouth 

n  fiSly  ii^raiy^frMM  «ig^ 
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in  the  same  strain  and  with  equal 
success,  I  might  contrast  your  iroo- 
pointed  staff  with  my  gig  whip— ^and 
your  Uuck-eoled  and  clouted  shoon 
with  my  Sunday  WeUingtoos  or  tra- 
velling tops. 

I  tmnk  I  have  now  made  out  ti  suffi- 
cioit  case  against  you  and  Mr  Words- 
worth, and  demonstrated  that  in  all 
pointBofview,  my  character  and  his- 
tory are  eminently  suited  for  the  hero 
of  a  great  philosophical  poem^  and 
that  yours  are  as  eminently  the  re- 
▼ene.  But  before  closing  my  letter 
let  me  shortly  advert  to  those  points 
which  Mr.  Wordsworh,  conscious  of 
an  inqiending  attack,  has  put  forward 
in  his  defence. 

Mr.  Woidsworth  says  that  he  has 
ever  been  ready  ^  to  pay  homage  to  the 
sristocracy  of  nature,"  m  which  cate- 
eoiyhej  seems  to  include  your  case. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  understand  the 
phrase  that  here  occurs  in  the  poet's 
prose.     If  by  the  aristocracy  of  na- 
ture is  meant  the  pre-eminence  of  mere 
natural  genius,  the  idea  is  not  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  your  situatioo,  and 
by  comprehending  too  much  will  be 
nmd  to  contain  nothing  at  alL     In 
that  view,  a  philosophical  poem  might 
be  written  to  celebrate  the  natural  ge- 
nins   of  a    coalheaver,  or  hackney- 
ooachman,  for  I  presume  that  such  ge- 
nius, if  its  exists,  may  be  foimd  alike  in 
aQ  situations  of  life.    But  I  would  ask 
whether  in  the  creation  of  her  aristo- 
cncy.  Nature    does  not  give  a  carte 
Hanche  to  Education  1  It  seems  pretty 
plain,  at  least,  that  Education  must 
affix  the  seal  before  the  patent  can  be 
bsued.    If  by  the  aristocracy  of  nature 
ii  meant  the  nobility  which  results  from 
educated  genius,  or  genius  sufficiently 
educated  to  make  itself  seen»  the  prin- 
ap^  contended  for  may  be  true,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  new.    Every  body 
pays  homage  to  genius  where  it  ap* 
p&BOBf  and  where  it  does  not  appeaxv 
bomage  cannot  be  expected. 

If  again,  it  is  not  mtended  to  refer  to 
paniuB  but  to  good  sense  cht  respecta- 
vHitjf  here  too  the  sentiment  is  suf- 
icic»]dy  trite,  but  it  is  not  very  rele- 
vant Every  body  may  not  pay 
(  homage,"  m  a  literal  sense,  to  an 
lonest  er  sagacious  man  in  a  shabby 
oat,  hot  every  body  that  knows  what 
e  is  will  have  a  certain  reeard  for  him 
roportioned  to  his  good  qualities. 
Uit  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a  ukiug  or 


req)ect  for  a  worthy  or  decent  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  mechanic  or  travelling 
merchant,  and  another  thing  to  exafi 
him  above  other  men,  equaUy  worthy 
and  decent,  but  of  higher  station  and 
accomplishments,  and  to  make  him  the 
oracle  of  a  philosophical  poeon. 

In  short,  the  more  I  consider  the  ex- 
pression in  which  this  apology  for  yon 
IS  conveyed,  the  less  I  understand  it 
We  are  aM  of  us  iQ  one  sense  of  na- 
ture's making,  and  in  another  sense,  we 
are  all  of  us  the  product,  not  of  nature^ 
but  of  education  and  society.  Mr 
Wordsworth  does  not  mean  to  set  up 
as  a  model  a  man  of  natural  genius  with 
fu>  education  and  no  calling  or  social  em- 
ployment ;  for  he  gyres  even  you  some 
education,  andhe  gives  vou a  (nrofessioa 
not  more  natural  than  that  of  a  general 
officer  or  a  retired  judge.  If  some 
education  then  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  nature's  aristocracy, 
why  not  a  good  education  1  If  some 
professfon  may  be  aOowed,  why  not  the 
best  and  most  extensive  ?  Sure  I  am 
that  if  the  aristocracy  of  nature  may 
be  illustrated  in  you,  it  may  be  equally 
found  in  me,  being  as  I  am  of  at  least 
equal  nattoal  endowments,  and  of 
analogous  though  superior  pursuits. 
If  nature  allows  her  <*  peerage"  to 
tramp  about  the  country  as  pedbrs,she 
need  not  to  object  to  recognize  them 
when  driving  theur  gig  as  bagmen. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  suq>ect  we  uioaid 
return  totmr  old  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  admit  that  the  seeming  nre- 
judicee  of  society  are  here,  as  dse- 
where,  founded  in  truth.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  it  will  be  found  that  noUe- 
men,  gentlemen,  and  ba^fmen  are  in 
the  most  &vourable  nosition  for  meet* 
tal  improvement,  ana  that  the  idea  of 
making  heroes  and  sages  out  of  ped- 
lars or  potters  is  visionary  and  ab- 
surd. But  indeed,  Mr  Wordsworth 
shows  us,  in  Peter  Bell,  the  true  ef- 
fects of  a  wandering  pedestrian  life. 
Peter^  from  buth  and  habits  might 
have  been  called  up  to  nature's  House 
of  Lords  as  well  as  yourself  But  the 
truth  there  was  to  clear  to  be  tam- 
pered with;  uid  thus  one  of  your 
associates  by  act  of  Parliament,  see 
suprOf  Edward  VI.,  is  written  down  a 
blackguard,  while  you,  who  are  not  es- 
sentialiy  diflerent,  are  promoted  to  be  a 
gentleman  and  an  aristocrat 

But  Mi.  Wordsworth  refers  to  an 
authority  in  prose  in  support   of  his 
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poetiy.  He  a|q)eQls  to  Hercm's  Jour- 
1107  Ml  ScoUancL  Now  1  have  been 
omi  oiough  at  the  asazes  aspar^ 
or  byatander  to  know  that  this  evi- 
dence would  be  treated  as  coming 
hfMk  a  somewhat  sui^Mcious  quarter. 
Heron,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  a  native 
of  ScoUandi  uid  it  woidd  be  rash  to 
tnvt  too  fer  to  the  testimony  of  a 
Scotchman,  particularly  of  the  last 
ocotury,  where  the  honour  of  his 
ooantry,  or  the  station  of  his  country- 
men, was  involved.  But  let  us  exa- 
mine  what  the  witness  says,  and  see 
whether  it  bears  internal  evidence  of 
■ober  truth  and  strict  impartiaility. 
Passing  over  the  lefarence  to  ancient 
history  as  mere  hearsay,  and  the 
saeer  against  missionaries  as  not  to 
tW  purpose,  we  come  tohisdescriptioa 
<rf  what  he  professes  to  know  as  aetoal 
feolB. 

*^IIL  is  ftirther  to  be  observed,"  Mr 
Hsno  says,  •«  ly  the  ciedit  of  this 
most  usenil  class  of  men,  that  they 
OQHimonly  contribute,  hv  thtir  personal 
mmtners ,  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of 
tbiir  wares,  to  the  rffimmmt  of  the 
peojple  among  whom  they  travel" 
This  is  somewhat  new.  in  this  view, 
the  manners  of  a  packman  should 
have  become  proverbial,  ^et  I  never 
heard  them  so  ohaiactensed.  A  va- 
grant Chesterfield  is  quite  an  ohginal 
idaa.  Their  dealing  ionn  them  to 
great  quickness  cf  tnt  and  acuteness 
of  judgment !"  That  you  may  be  acute 
eam^  in  your  dealings  I  don't  deny, 
bat  it  is  a  pity  that  yoor  poet's  plui 
did  not  permit  him  to  give  us  speci- 
mens of  the  toit  here  lauded.  May 
we  soon  expect  a  collection  of  your  from 
nmtet  If  yon  don't  &vonr  us  bow- 
•fer,  we  can  fell  back  on  the  merry 
aad  humorous  aduevementi  of  John 
Cheap  the  Chapman,  a  pamphlet  well 
known  in  your  own  country,  afibrding, 
for  the  price  of  one  halfpenny,  a  goM 
deal  of  toir,  but  not  certainly  renuirk- 
able  for  that  r^nement  which  Mr  Heron 
had  praised  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
**  Having  constant  occasion  to  reooou 
mmd  (hmselves  and  iheir  goods^  they 
acquire  habits  of  the  most  obligmg 
attention,  and  the  most  insinuating  aS- 
dress,^*  In  recommending  your  goods, 
PufT  the  auctioneer  was  probably 
nothing  to  vou,  but  as  to  ^our  insi- 
nuating address,  what  did  it  consist 
in  beyond  what  bdongs  to  the  most 
ordinary  shopman  in  the  most  ordi« 


nar^  haberdasher's  shc^l  ««  As  in 
their  peregrinations  they  have  o^ 
portunity  of  contemfdating  the  msai- 
ners  of  various  men,  and  various  dtisi, 
they  become  eminenlkf  ^aUed  m  Ike 
knowledge  cfthe  worW*  What  me 
the  vanoue  cities  you  were  acquainbBd 
with?  Two  or  three  at  tfas  most; 
Perth  and  Dumfries,  Edinhmgh  aai 
Carlisle.  But  what  parts  of  tfaost 
cities  did  you  visit  1  Not  certainljr 
the  most  elegant  or  improving ;  who 
ever  saw  you  on  Prince's  Street  in  ths 
metropolis  of  your  own  couDtiy  ?  Mo 
one  ;  you  put  up  at  the  Highlaadsi^ 
Salutation  in  the  Grrassmarket,  nor 
ever  visited  a  more  feshknable  di»> 
trict  than  the  Candlemaker  R#w,  or 
Bristo  Port :  while  vo^r  homffie  in  the 
oth^  places  were  of  a  similar 
tability.  ^  As  they  wander^ 
alone,  through  thinly  inhabited 
tricts,  they  form  habits  of 
and  sidilhne  oonlemfdatioii.''  TUs 
the  main  passage  in  the  evi* 
;  but  I  tlunk  I  have  akeWjr 
obviated  it  I  can  aUow  of  no  soUiae 
oootemplatioD  in  a  traveller  who  bans 
a  burden  on  his  back,  that  woo^  tit 
him  hold  up  his  head,  or  look  h^ 
yond  his  shoe-tie.  ««  With  aB  these 
qualifications,  no  wonder  that  tfaey 
should  often  be,  in  remote  parts  of  tkie 
country,  the  best  mibbobs  of  TAMamm 
and  cenaon  of  manners  ;  and  shovid 
contnbote  much  to  polish  the  iDqgb- 
nesB,  and  soften  the  msticihr  of  our 
peaeantiyl"  O  Murdoch,  this  of  yos; 
you  the  best  mirror  qf  faskiom  !  with 
those  corduroy  knees,  drab-coloared 
spats,  as  you  call  them,  and  ribbed  hbe 
stockings  between ;  not  to  speak  of 
thatw^stcoat  with  the  flaps!  This 
is  too  much ;  it  out-HerGns  Hevaa. 
« Gentleman  of  the  jury,"  as  my 
friend  Buckmm  used  to  say*  ••  after 
this  can  vou  believe  a  word  that  this 
witness  has  told  vou  1 
From  the  rest  of  this  Mr  Heron's  stal»- 
ment  it  appears  that  the  traveQingmir^ 
chant  turns  out  after  all  to  be  no  wait- 
er, but  a  Knight  Temi^ar.  **  WhsB, 
after  twenty  years  absence  in  that  h^ 
nourable  line  of  employment,  be  re- 
turned with  his  acquisitions  to  his  an- 
tive  country,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
gentieman  to  aU  inlenis  ami  pvrpoete  t 
So  when  the  Pedlar  does  not  rest  a- 
tisfied  with  b6k)nging  to  the  arietocracy 
of  nature,  but  tu»  his  place  as  an 
Bsquireintherankfl  ofartifioiai 
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ty,  and  pax)bably  dines  (»ee  a  mcmth 
with  CintoB  Ri^orum  hiooseHI  if  he 
does  not  uhimately  sit  fcr  the  county. 
Tlss  shiitiiig  of  your  ground  won't 
do»  Murdoch.  It  is  very  plain,  on  your 
poet's  own  showing,  that  you  are  no 
fSBtleoian,  even,  in  yoor  retirement; 
and  if  in  this  and  otto  points  the  tes- 
tioMDy  in^yoor  &voar  is  shaken,  it 
mAt  altograer  fiill* 

Bot  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Heron,  assuredly  it 
ap^ies  not  to  you  but  to  me.  Jf  v- 
Mo  nofmns  de  us  F&bvia  narralur, 
TliarewQidd  be  nothing  absurd  in  ap- 
plying to  me  aH  the  encomiums  that 
aie  so  misplaced  as  they  stand.  The 
perBend  manneiB  and  refinenaenfr— 
quickness  o{  wit,  and  acuteneta  of 
jadgoMnl^-the  habits  oi  obliginfi^  at- 
teimoih  asd  insinnating  address,  aS  be- 
ioBg  more  apprcqiriately  to  Tomkins 
the  Bagman  than  to  any  other  being. 
Then  imquestionable  my  per^iina- 
tioos  give  me  that  opportunity  of  con^ 
tBBiplating  the  manners  of  vanons  men 
and  faiioviB  eitiee,  and  of  acquiring  an 
cannent  knowledge  of  the  worid,  the 
poasoasian  ciwYaai  can  be  but  scantily 
predicatod  of  you.  As  to  solitary 
wandeiingB  and  the  formation  of  ha- 
ttta  of  r^ection  and  sublime  eootem- 
pfatiaD,  who  can  boast  of  these  advan- 
tages  so  jostly  or  so  hugely  as  myself? 
Amw  m  nqr  gig  I  tzaffone,  not  oiuy  the 


most  populous^  but  also  the  most  thinlj 
inhabited  districts  of  the  island.  With- 
in an  hour's  drive  from  my  own  door  in 
Sheffield,  I  find  myself  on  my  midland 
circuit  in  the  wildest  solitjudes  of  the 
Derbyshire  hille,  and  there,  inspired 
by  tbie  genius  of  the  place  and  an  occa- 
sksia]  ^aiY  toenSi«»Lmaf  a  meie 
potsQt  kind,  I  can  indulge  mv  suUmie 
contemplations  to  a  degree  orintenoty 
that  wodd  be  incompatible  with  tba 
prosecution  of  a  pitifia  pedestrian  jcjur- 
ney.  With  all  these  qoahficatioBB  in- 
deed,  no  wonder  that  /  should  be  oRim 
the  ««best  mirror  of  fashion"  that  a 
country  bumpkin  can  dress  himself 
by.  But  you-— that  is  a  veiy  difilennt 
afi&ir. 

Nothing  mon  then  need  be  said. 
The  Ezcwsion  is  vodonbtedlya  fias 
poem,  and  Mr.  W<»^sworth  is  th* 
greatest  poet  of  his  day ;  but  he  was 
quite  wrong  when  he  chose  you  te 
a  hero,  instesMi  of  giving  tiieprefiereiioe 
to, 

Yours  always,  in  the  way  d 


IsAAD  Tomjsram. 

On  hand  at  present  an  unasuaDy 
excellent  assortment  of  grates,  stoves, 
and  fire-irons.  The  smallest  order 
executed  with  the  same  punctuali^  as 
thelaigest 
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Wb  have,  in  several  papen  of  late 
ymra,  given  our  leaden  niany  inte- 
reiting  details  respecting  the  state  of 
religion  in  France.    Vfe  have  therein 
exf^eased  our  opinion  that  the  subject 
in  that  country  is  becoming  gradimlly 
ascendant,  and  experience  has  com- 
pletely justified   this   opinion.      The 
veiy  &ct  that  M.  Guizot  has  felt  himi- 
self  called  upon  to  publish  a  grave 
enay  having  the  above  title,  proves 
this.    That    distinguished   person   is 
by  his  positioD,  and  the  character  of 
his  mind,  eminently  a  pradioal  man, 
and  he  would  not  devote  an  hour  of 
his  time  to  any  matter  which  he  did 
not   deem   had   immediate   practical 
bearings.      Religious   questions  then 
have  it  a(^)earB  come  to  have  an  ac- 
knowledged  importance    to    France, 
which  will,  we  reel  persuaded,  hocome 
mare  and  more  prominent  every  day. 
When    one    of   the    most  illustrious 
authors,  and  one  of  the  soundest  states- 
men  in  Europe,  gives  to  the  world 
therefore    under    this    conviction  his 
deliberate  thoughts  on  such  serious 
topics,  the  sentunents  he  enunciates 
thereupon  cannot  fail  to  attract  general 
attenticm,  and  to  exert  a  c(»isiderable 
influence  on  the  public  mind.    Th^re 
is  something  very  striking  too  in  an 
active  politician,  m  one  who  has  been 
a  leading  Cabinet  Hfinister  in  a  great 
nation,  and  who  is  likely  to  l^  so 
again,   considering   discussions   of  a 
theological   nature  to  M  within  the 
domain^  of  pditics.    But  the  reason  of 
this  is, 'that  the  polittcdl  condition  of 
the  French  kingdom  is  pdlpably  afiect- 
ed,  not  merely  remotely  so,  as  it  were, 
by  under-currents  of  health  or  of  dis- 
ease, but  materiaay^  on  its  sur&ce  as 
wen  as  in  its  heart,  both  by  the  general 
indifierence  and  laxity,  and  by  the  very 
partial  earnestness  of  religious  belief 
which  prevails  throughout  that  land.    It 
is  then  necessity — a  dire  political  neces^ 
sity  which  there  urges  men,  engrossed 
in  state  afi&irs,  to  pav  an  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  external  eflfects  of  the  two 
adverse  Christian  creeds,  and  of  philo- 
Bophy,  in  the  positions  which  they  re- 
spectively  hold  in  France.      Deeper 
than  this  they  inquire  not,  and  there 
is    therefore    notfamg  ^tisfiactory  in 


their  peculations.  PditiciaDs  whi 
are  philosophers  rather  than  Ch» 
tians  are  of  all  men  the  most  inapt  to 
understand  ev&i  the  f)olUicai  opera- 
tions  of  religion.  The  little  work  d 
M.  Gruizot  now  under  our  conadoa- 
tion  makes  this  utmost  manifest.  It  ■ 
nevertheless  a  singularly  impoitaBt 
productioQ.  It  mav  be  almost  regard- 
ed as  a  historic  document,  and  fiitiBe 
histraians  may  refer  to  it  as  to  a  moBt 
authentk^  source  of  infonnatiaii  n- 
specting  the  moral  and  religioas  sitna- 
tion  of  the  French  people  at  tbe  pv»> 
sent  period.  We  shaD  coneeqaeDth)^ 
although  it  has  been  already  wiMy 
circulated  in  the  French  joumak.  kj 
it  with  as  little  mutilation  as  poaalilei 
beftoe  our  readers.  From  its  liteiaiy 
merit  alone  it  deserves  a  carefbi  tnae- 
lation.  It  is  indeed,  a  masterpieoe  cf 
the  artful  style  of  compositioD.  New 
before,  perhaps,  except  in  the  wiitmgB 
of  Bossuot,  was  there  an  instance  o^ 
more  skill  than  this  essay  exbabks,  m 
givinff  to  superficiality,  by  the  ediadiov 
of  a  aeep  mind  reflecttng  on  it,  the  ap- 
pearance  of  profoundity.  We  sImII 
reserve  our  comments  for  the  caatha^ 
ing  part  of  this  article,  and  proceed 
now  to  the  translation. 

«<It  is,"  M.  Guizot  begips,  ««f 
Cathohcism  and  of  Protestantism,  Bot 
of  rdiffion,  nor  even  of  ChristianitT  in 
general,  that  I  design  to  speak.  In^ 
gret  that  it  is  not  possible  to  demgatitf 
philosophy  by  any  definite  denomina- 
tion. But  to  be  at  once  and  ckaify 
understood,  I  hasten  to  say,  that  ob 
the  present  occasijni,  J  mean  by  jki^ 
sophy,  every  oponion  under  any  naae 
or  any  form  which  admits  not  of  any 
dystem  of  faith  as  obli^tofy  on  tfat 
human  intelligence,  and  which  leoiw 
man,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  cb 
an  others,  free  to  believe  or  not  to  be- 
hove, depending  sd^y  on  hijnsdf  far 
his  interior  convictions.  It  is  of  FmaoB 
and  of  fVance  alone  that  I  write,  ne 
state  of  Catholicism,  of  ProteslaatHB, 
and  of  i^osophy,  is  not  the  same  m 
France,  after  our  moral  and  social  le- 
vdntions,  in  a  country  which  has  vw 
dergone  such  revQlutions,  as  it  is  else- 
where. 1  will  advance  nothing  whwh 
does  not  result  from  positive  h^ta^  wmA 
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which  cannot  have  a  practical  applica- 
tion. The  moment  has  arrived  to 
ccxiiront  facts  themselves,  teal  fects, 
and  to  discard  general  terms  which 
elude  the  questions  thev  seem  to  decide. 
I  am  convinced  that  CathoUcism,  Pro* 
testantism,  and  philosophy,  in  the  bosom 
of  our  new  society,  in  the  Fiance 
of  the  Chartey  may  subsist  together 
in  peace  among  themselves,  and  with 
her,-— in  a  peace  not  only  material  but 
m<»al,  not  merely  forced  but  volwt- 
tary,  without  renouncing  or  compro- 
mising their  distinct  and  separate 
views, — in  truth  and  in  honour.  This 
I  will  prove. 

**  I  maintain  as  my  first  argu- 
ment absolutely,  that  this  must  be 
necessarily.  The  fcJlowing  is  the 
state  of  things  : — ^The  Catholicism, 
the  Phitestantisro,  and  the  philoso- 
phy  of  the  new  French  society  can 
neither  destroy  each  other,  nor  undergo 
soch  modifications  as  may  seem  good 
either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
them.  They  are  ancient  facts,  power- 
fid,  fiill  of  hfe,  indestructible,  at  least 
for  an  incalculable  length  of  time. 
They  have  stood  their  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  triau — ^trials  of  pe- 
riods of  tranquilfity  and  order — and  of 
fleasons  of  vi^nce  and  chaotic  confu- 
mem.  Our  New  Prance,  the  France  of 
the  Charley  has  been  in  process  of  for- 
matioQ  and  development  for  centuries. 
All  things  have  warred  with  her,  and 
an  have  concurred  to  her  triumph ;  the 
church,  the  nobiHty,  ro3ralty,  the 
court;  the  grandeur  of  Louis  XIV^ 
tlie  indolence  of  Louis  XV^  the  Wars 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  Peace  of  the 
Restoration.  She  has  risen  above  her 
own  fiiults  as  above  the  ascendency  of 
Yxex  enemies.  Catholicism  was  bom 
at  the  same  time  as  modem  Europe. 
in  the  same  cradle.  It  has  been  iden- 
tffied  with  all  the  operations  of  Euro- 
pean civiliastion.  It  has  survived  all 
its  transformations.  In  our  davs  it 
has  encountered  the  most  terrible  shock 
^Hnch  ever  struck  a  creed  or  a  church. 
It  has  been  lifted  up  even  by  the  hand 
of  its  destroyere.  It  is  regaming 
strength  visibly  day  by  day.  Let  us 
enter  domestic  circles ;  let  us  visit  the 
provinces,  and  we  shall  see  what  power 
it  stfli  possesses,  despite  the  lukewarm- 
new  of  many  of  its  adherents,  and  even 
of  many  of  its  priests.  The  desthues 
of  Protestantism  in  France  have  been 
severe.  It  has  been  opposed  by  on 
kings  and  ^  people,  by  the  HtBratare 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth.  At 
times  it  has  seemed  to  be  extirpated 
by  Catholicism,  and  at  others  to  be 
absorbed  by  philosophy;  but  it  has 
succumbed  neither  to  persecution  nor 
to  disdain ;  it  subsistF,  and  hardly  has 
it  been  endowed  with  hberty,  when  it 
recovers  at  the  same  time  its  ancient 
fervour.  As  to  pliiloeophy,  it  has  ex- 
perienced many  checks  in  the  midst  of 
Its  triumphs  ;  its  vanities  and  mistakes 
may  be  easily  exposed ;  it  has  much 
to  repair,  but  nothing  to  fear ;  it  re- 
mains master  of  the  field.  The  prin- 
ciples which  it  has  proclaimed  nave 
become  rights ;  those  rights  have  be- 
come facts;  the  new  eocial  state  which 
it  has  produced  ^iU  bo  no  less  favour- 
able  to  it  than  the  old  one  it  has  van- 
quished. Evidently  these  three  pow- 
ers are  full  of  life,  and  have  long  pros- 
pects before  them.  They  have  been 
rougWy  assailed,  but  in  vain ;  they  have 
received  no  mortal  blow,  neither  are 
they  more  subject  to  change  than  to 
death.  Doubtless  they  may  adopt  cer- 
tain modifications  in  accordance  with 
then-  new  situation;  they  will  listen 
to  reason ;  they  will  recognize  neces- 
sity; but  without  denjdng  their  prin- 
ciples, without  abdicating  their  nature. 
Such  concessions  they  cannot  make ; 
all  tiiat  is  characteristic  and  vital  in 
them  will  endure.  Without  transfor- 
mation then,  and  such  as  Gk)d  and 
time  has  made  them,  they  must  exist 
side  by  side,  under  the  same  social 
canopy. 

"  If  they  Hve  not  together  in  sin- 
cere  peace,  what  will  happen  ?  We 
shall  see  recommence  the  wars  which 
our  fathers  have  witnessed;  the  war 
between  Catholicism  and  Protests 
autism ;  the  war  between  Cluistian 
creeds  and  philosophy;  between  the 
Church  and  the  New  State ;  we  shaH 
see  a  revival  of  every  sort  of  fenati- 
cispa,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  philoso- 
phic and  religioua  But  this  is  not 
probable.  One  meets  here  and  there, 
m  books  and  in  journals,  sometimes 
even  in  graver  publications,  certain 
attempts  towards  such  a  retrogression, 
certain  Catholic  acerbities  against 
Protestant  impiety,  Protestant  against 
Papist  idolatiy,  bigoted  against  rea- 
son and  enlightenment,  phflosophical 
against  faith  and  the  cleigyt  Yet  sU 
thas  constitutes  mere  verbal  disputes, 
often  sincere,  generally  cold,  aod  al- 
ways impotent     No  doubt  the  cU 
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leaven  of  hatred  and  of  fend  deposited 
in  oil  human  convictions,  still  remainfi 
there,  but  it  can  no  longer  find  a  re- 
sponse in  society.  It  is  abhorrent  to 
our  manners,  and  slill  more  to  our  laws. 
The  Will  will  soon  be  wanting,  even 
in  hearts  most  inclined  to  this  evil 
disposition,  to  give  it  efifect  Those 
who  continue  to  preach  irritatioQ 
either  in  Christian  communions  among 
themselves,  or  from  the  philosophic 
chair  against  Christianity,  preach 
with  the  voice  of  the  dymgf  aban- 
doned on  a  conquered  field  where 
they  persist  in  remaining.  Here  is 
what  is  more  likely  to  happen.  Living 
neither  in  peace  nor  at  war,  neigh- 
bours without  friendship^  and  jealous 
without  passion,  Catholicism,  Pro- 
testantism, and  Philosophy,  and  with 
them  society  at  large,  will  become 
low,  cold,  ^d  feeble.  Dignity  and 
force,  which  result  from  lively,  monl 
reciprocities,  will  both  fail  them.  A 
dry  and  sterile  spirit  will  pervade  their 
purely  official  and  formal  intercom- 
munications. And  we  shall  see  that 
state  of  indifierence,  at  once  disdainful 
and  subaltern,  that  naked  frigidity  of 
character,  which  must  characterise 
communitios  depending  barely  on  the 
mechanism  of  human  laws,  on  a  bu- 
reaucratic administration,  devoid  of 
morality, — ^that  is,  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion,—spread,  harden,  become  perma- 
nent, and  in  a  manner  legally  and 
socially  consecrated  among  men.  Is  it 
then  to  reach  this  goal  tha^  the  human 
intelligence  has  for  so  many  centuries 
unfolded  its  resources  with  so  much 
brilliancy  in  our  country?  Is  it  to  be 
quelled  at  this  barren  and  ignoble 
term — at  this  degradation, — that  all 
mighty  believing  hopes,  that  all  puis- 
sant moral  energies  have  striven  to- 
gether, with  so  much  exasperation, 
and  80  much  glory,  for  the  mastery  of 
our  society]  Na  They  must  save 
themselves,  they  must  save  our  coun- 
try from  this  shameful  peril.  They 
must  adopt,  they  must  respect,  they 
must  serve  loyally  our  new  social 
state.  They  must  live  in  harn>Qay 
with  mutual  respect.  I  say  they  musL 
An  immense  advance  is  made  in  eveiy 
great  design,  when  success  is  regard- 
ed as  indispensable,  as  vital.  The 
conviction  of  necessity  gives  to  those 
ta>  whom  this  eonviction  is  pleasing, 
peat  strength ;  to  those  to  whom  it 
10  displeasing,  gieat  resignatioiL  A 
passionate   Semre    is   more   sustain- 


ing than  deceiving.  And  certajnly 
sucii  an  ardour  ought  to  be  felt  here, 
for  the  honour  and  the  moral  repose 
of  our  society  are  for  a  long  stnftcfa 
of  time  at  stake.  It  cannot  remaiB 
in  the  state  of  apathy  and  disquietode, 
of  languor  and  strife,  in  whicfa  it  exali 
at  present  The  soul  must  have  at 
once  more  activity  and  more  eecanijy 
a  firmer  resting-|^ce,  and  a  higfaer 
flight;  and  a  real  pacificatioD  o€  the 
great  contending  intellectual  powen 
can  alone  accomx^iiah  this.  Hem 
then  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  I 
shall  grapple  without  hesitation  wkfa 
the  most  prominent  and  gravest  d& 
culty  whfch  besets  this  project — ths 
nature  of  Cathohcism,  and  the  coodi- 
iioas  on  which  alone  it  can  subsist  k 
harmcmy  with  the  new  society  wfaidi 
has  made  with  it,  and  on  which  it  hu 
retaliated  such  fierce  war.  But  I 
leave  out  of  consideratioo  religioiB 
questions  properly  so  calied,  questiooi 
which  regard  the  intimate  rebtjooi 
between  &xl  and  man,  in  which  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul  is  inter- 
ested. 

«« Not  that  I  regard  those  qaertkns 
with  indifiference  ?  not  that  their  im- 
portance is  not  now  what  it  has  ever 
been,  immensely  dominant.  It  is  es- 
sential on  the  contrary  constantly  to 
repeat  this,  for  in  our  time  it  is  too 
much  forgotten.  The  real  object,  the 
root,  the  essence  of  religion  coosistB  hi 
fiict  in  its  ^nritual  properties.  Its 
morality  is  valuable  no  doubt  as  the 
rule  of  conduct  of  men  in  their  inter- 
course  with  other  men ;  it  is  vahiaUe 
also  in  cahning  the  mmd  to  resvna- 
tionin  the  midst  of  the  trials otoie. 
These  are  the  efllects  of  religioo  upon 
the  earth,  where  it  occupies  a  Tast 
fi^ce.  But  its  sphere  of  ac^kn  is 
much  wider,  extends  fiu*  bejrond  hn- 
man  society  and  the  worid;  it  heak 
man  to  Crod,  reveals  to  him  the  secret 
of  this  awful  communion,  teaches  tim 
what  he  should  beheve,  and  what  be 
should  do  in  his  connection  with  the 
Almighty,  and  in  his  prospects  of 
etenu^.  These  are  indestmctflile 
&ctB,  from  which  man  may  for  a  mth 
ment  withdraw  his  att^itkn,  hat 
which  he  cannot  e&ce  from  his  natine. 
These  are  sublime  wants,  finom  wfakb 
he  cannot  dissever  himsdf  even  whea 
he  abuses  and  denies  them.  The  kigic 
of  these  &ctB,  the  satJafartion  of  these 
wants,  that  is  to  say,  doctrine  and  its 
ooosequoices,  k  tnuy  religioiiy  is  e»- 
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pedally  the  Christian  religion,  the  first 
which  has  really  comprehended  and 
embraced  its  object  But  in  these 
questions,  and  inliie  doctrines  in  which 
they  receive  their  more  s^cific  ex- 
presHon,  there  is  nothing  wmch  excites 
conflict  between  Catholicism  and  civil 
society.  The  State  proclaims  in  this 
matter  not  only  liberty  but  the  rights  of 
the  Church,  and  declares  herself  in- 
competent to  meddle  with  them.  .  .  . 
Under  this  point  of  view,  therefore, 
peace  is  assured,  and  may  easily  be 
maintained  with  sincerity  between  Ca- 
tholicism and  our  new  society.  The 
real  difficulty  lies  in  the  followmg  con- 
sideration. The  government  of  the 
Catholic  Church  consists  of  a  power 
in  an  matters  of  faiith  and  salvation 
which  claims  the  character  of  infalli- 
bflity.  I  put  aside,  however  mo* 
mentous  they  may  be,  all  second  ques* 
tioQs  respeenn^  what  conditions,  and 
within  what  mnitSr  this  in&Uibihty 
exists,  or  to  whom  it  belongs ;-  ^dieliier 
to  the  Pope  or  Councils,  or  to  the  Pone 
and  Comicib  united:  I  grasp  the 
principle  alone  which  pervades  the 
Cathdic  hith  under  its  every  aspect 
This  principle  itself  is  founded  on  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Divine  revelation, 
aithfuUy  preserved  in  the  Church  by 
tradition ;  and  ,in  the  case  of  need,  re- 
newed by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  ceases  not  to  disscena 
1^  the  successor  of  St  Peter,  placed 
vy  Jesus  Christ  hhnself  at  the  head  of 
the  ChurcL  This  is  the  essential  vital 
prindple,  the  base  and  the  pinnacle, 
the  aJpha  and  the  omega  of  Catholi- 
cism.  Before  a  power  of  such  a  nature, 
of  such  an  origin,  all  discussion,  all  re- 
sistance, an  separation  is  rebellious. 
The  new  society,  the  France  of  the 
Charte^  has  alao  her  princi^de,  which 
has  become  that  of  her  Gfovemment 
It  is  this,  that  all  human  power  is  fal- 
Bble,  and  ought  to  be  controDed  and 
Innited ;  that  all  human  society,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  such  or  such  measure, 
under  such  or  such  form,  has  the  right 
of  controlling  or  limiting  the  power 
which  it  obeys. 

"  I  attempt  not  to  attenuate  the  pro- 
blem. I  set  forth  with  exactness  the 
two  principles  ;  they  difier  essentially  ; 
it  is  ^d  that  they  are  at  strife.  They 
would  truly  be  at  strife  if  they  ever  met, 
if  they  acted  within  the  same  sphere. 
But  here  I  again  light  upon  the  remedy 
which  1  have  alluded  to  above.  When 
the  Church,  many  centuries  ago,  insist- 


ed so  perseveringly  upon  the  distinc- 
tion of  roirituaJ  and  temporal  things, 
she  acted  in  the  interest  of  her  own 
dignity,  and  to  establish  her  own  liber- 
ty. But  she  did  mpre,  she  maintained 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  separation  of  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral things,  the  doctrine  of  the  church, 
and  the  separation  of  the  religious  from 
the  civil  state,  the  doctrine  of  the  charU, 
the  independence  of  religious  society 
in  matters  of  faith,  the  conquest  of  the 
Catholic  chiuxjh  in  the  first  a^es  of  our 
Europe,  an*'dliberty  of  conscience,  the 
conquest  of  our  new  society  ; — these 
rest  fundamentally  on  one  and  the  same 
princide.  In  their  applications  and 
theh  forms  they  vary  ;  m  their  origin 
and  moral  skfnification  they  accord  tho- 
roughly. Herein  there  is  consequently 
a  medmm  of  pacification  and  of  harmo- 
ny between  Catholicism  and  the  new 
socie^.  .  .  ' .  What  is  the  obstacle 
to  be  encountered!  One  rather  histo- 
ric than  rational,  arising  from  the  past 
&cts  of  the  ancient  life  of  the  two  pow-' 
ers,  much  more  than  from  their  prime 
minciples  and  their  actual  relaticms. 
The  separation  between  spiritual  and 
temporal  afl^iirs  had  its  origin  in  the 
chaos  of  the  middle  ages.  From  thence 
it  emerged  like  the  sun  front  a  dark 
and  stormy  sky.  Principles,  powers, 
ideas,  situations,  were  all  for  a  long 
time  in  this  European  world  of  ours  prg^ 
digiously  confusecl,obecure,inconsequeiit 
incomplete.  Foralonff  time  temporal 
things  were  mixed  with  spiritual,  and 
spfritual  things  which  temporal,  deeply 
and  inextricably,  in  the  existence  and 
constitution  of  Church  and  State. 
Hence  arose  temptations  and  incentives 
frequent  and  temble  to  reciprocal  usur* 
palions.  The  confusion  of  &cts,  and , 
the  violence  of  passions  strove  inces- 
santly toother  against  the  princi}de 
which  had  surged  up  to  regulate  and 
appease  them.  .  .  .  But  now,  when 
those  great  ambitions  which  have  troub. 
led  the  world  are  no  more  than  vain  pre- 
tensions, it  behoves  them  to  avoid  with 
care  the  last  risk  they  have  to  run,  that 
of  falling  into  ridiculous  wrangling 
Let  the  two  powers,  instead  of  submit- 
ting to  the  painful  abasement  of  a  mo- 
mentary replunge  into  the  eSete  and 
putrid  elements  of  the  old  confusion,  re- 
cognise fully,  in  right  and  in  facU  their 
mutual  incompetence.  Let  each  take 
up  its  firm  position  in  its  own  sphere, 
and  profess  with  energy  its  own  prin- 
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dpde ;  the  Catholic  Church,  her  infal- 
libility and  religious  order ;  the  State, 
freedom  of  inquiry,  and  social  order, 
Not  only  wiQ  they  then  live  in  peace, 
but  they  will  respect  and  strengthen 
each  other,  not  merely  in  hollow  aem* 
blance,  which  would  be  unworthy  of 
them  both,  but  in  earnest  reality.  . 
«  As  to  the  benefits  which 
would  result  from  this  pacification  to 
the  Catholic  Church  and  constitutional 
France,  they  are  immense.  What 
is  the  great  evil  which  disorders  our 
temporal  society  1  The  enfeeblement 
of  authority.  I  speak  not  of  that  force 
which  compels  obedience  ;  never  per- 
haps had  power  more  of  it ;  never  per- 
ha})s  80  much ;  but  of  that  authority 
which  is  anteriorly  recognised  in  princi- 
ple and  in  a  general  manner,  which  is 
adopted  and  fi^t,  as  a  right,  which  has  no 
need  of  recourse  to  force ;  of  that  au- 
thority to  which  the  heart  and  the  un- 
demanding yield  a  voluntary  allegiance, 
which  speaks  6om  on  high  with  the 
emjare  not  of  caostraint,and  yet  of  ne- 
cessity. This  if  truly  authority.  It  if 
not  nevertheless  the  only  principle  of 
the  social  state.  It  suffices  not  tor  the 
government  of  men.  But  nothing  can 
suffice  without  it,  neither  reasonings 
repeatedly  reiterated,  nor  self  interest 
well  understood, -nor  the  material  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers.  Wherever 
this  authority  is  wanting,  however 
^at  the  physical  force  may  be,  obe- 
dience is  always  precarious  and  base, 
always  bordennc^  on  servility  or  rebel- 
lion. But  Catholicism  contains  the 
spirit  of  authority— df  authority  syste- 
matically conceived  and  organised, 
bid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
and  carried  out  into  practice,  with 
great  firmness  m  doctrine  and  a  rare 
Enowled^  of  human  nature.  .  .  . 
Catholicisra  is  the  greatest  and  most 
holyschod  of  respect  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  France  has  been  formed 
in  this  school,  in  spite  of  the  abuses  to 
which  human  passions  have  often 
turned  its  precepts.  These  abuses  are 
little  to  be  feared  in  fiiture,  and  the 
great  benefits  may  flow  torn  the  in- 
culcation of  the  precepts,  of  which  we 
have  great  nee^.  Catholicism  has 
also  its  evils.  Its  coldness,  its  forma- 
lity, its  predominance  of  forms  over 
redities,  of  exterior  ceremonies  over 
interior  convictions.  But  these  evils 
arise  fi-om  the  incredulity,  mostly  hypo- 
critical, of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  which  the  present  age  is  also  in- 


fected; and  also  from  the  predoniU 
nancy  which  was  long  excessve  in 
the  church,  of  the  governing  o\&  the 
vital  principle,  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity over  a  religious  life.  •  .  .  What 
then  has  saved  CathoUcism  from  ship- 
wreck 1  The  popular  faith.  The 
Government  fell,  out  the  Catholk^  peo- 
ple survived.  M.  de  Montloeier  is  ngfat 
In  our  days  also,  a  cross  of  wood  Im 
saved  the  worid.  But  this  salvation  b 
incomplete.  The  church  is  raised  fron 
the  ground,  but  souls  languish.  Catho- 
licism is  wanting  in  ^th,  of  a  feitfa 
springing  out  of  the  deep  inward  con- 
victions. .  .  .  The  situatioB  cf 
Protestantism  is  more  simple ;  some 
persons  affect  to  believe  it  better.  The 
general  spirit  which,  since  1830,  hjs 
prevailed  in  our  political  and  doniestic 
afiiiirs  and  alliances,  the  analog? 
of  principle  between  c<mfititu^iom] 
France  wad  Protestant  England,  fass 
^ven  rise  to  an  opinion  that  Prot^ant- 
ism  is  in  fiivour.  There  are  eveo 
some  people  who  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered a  grand  conranracy  to  render 
IVance  Protestant  This  absurdity 
has  no  need  of  confutation.  A  ven* 
little  time  back  Protestantism  a^eareL 
not  to  be  80  well  established  in  Franof. 
I  speak  not  of  the  Restoratioa.  Bat 
unoer  the  empire  it  was  said  that  Pro- 
testantism hsud  a  republican  tendeDcr, 
that  its  maxims  were  opposed  to  d 
stable  order  and  to  all  strong  power. 
The  protestant  spirit  and  the  revob- 
tionary  spirit  were  represented  as  being 
dosdv  allied. 

«  The  same  assertion  is  still  repeated. 
It  has  become  the  theme  of  a  parly 
who  persevere  in  exhibiting  Protest- 
antism as  incompatible  with  soml  cr- 
der«  tranquillity  ci  conscience,  and  tlw 
monarchy.  Happily  Protestenliisni  if 
not  a  religion  of  yesterday  in  Europe. 
It  has  a  histcny  to  reply  to  this  ac- 
cusation .  .  .  The  French  Refonn- 
ed  Church  ought  especially  to  be  ex- 
empt from  this  ndiculous  reprosdi. 
She  enjoys  her  new  liberty  with  mo- 
desty and  patitude.  Never  has  a  re- 
ligious society  been  more  disposed  to 
show  deference  to  the  dvil  coitlionty. 
.  .  .  Protestantism,  therefore,  we 
have  omitted  the  reasons  as  too  gens- 
rally  appreciated,  and  too  trite  to 
be  repeated  to  an  English  ptibitc,  m 
this  country  can  inspire  no  fears  of  t 
political  nature;  and  in  a  religiofli 
p(Hnt  of  Tiew  it  may  efl^t  much  good, 
but  not  in  [Mxiselyting   and    conveii. 
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iDg.  Conversians  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other  will  be  henceforward  ex- 
tremely rare;  and  the  importance 
which  certain  persons  attach  to  them^ 
either  as  a  matter  of  gratulation  or 
earaplaint,  is  somewhat  puerile. 
Tndy  such  conversions  are  fects  most 
ffrave  to  those  who  are  engaged  in 
&em,  but  they  are  of  no  moment  to 
society.  France  will  not  become  Pro- 
testant; Protestantism  will  not  perish 
in  France,  Among  man^r  other  rea- 
sons, the  following  is  decisive.  It  is 
not  between  Catholicism  and  Protest- 
antism that  a  struggle  for  mastery  ex- 
ists at  present  Impiety  andimmoredity 
are  the  enemies  they  both  have  to  con- 
tend with.  To  revive  the  influence  of 
refigicm  is  the  work  to  which  they 
are  jointly  summoned;  an  immense 
work,  for  the  evil  thereby  to  be 
removed  is  immense.  When  one  re- 
flects with  any  seriousness  upon  this 
evil — ^when  one  sounds,  though  but 
partially,  its  abysses, — the  morS  state 
of  the  masses  of  our  population, — the 
popcdar  mind  so  vagrant,  the  popular 
n^rt  so  empty,  desiring  so  much, 
hoping  so  little,  fhictuating  so  rapidly 
from  Uie  fever  to  the  langour  of  the 
0ou},  one  is  seized  with  melancholy  and 
dismay.  Catholics  or  Protestants, 
priests  ost  laymen,  whoever  you  are,  if 
you  are  believers,  do  not  molest  each 
cither,  but  direct  all  your  zeal  towards 
those  who  have  no  faith.  There  is  your 
field,  there  is  your  harvest  An  open 
field  fur  Protestantism  as  for  Catholi- 
cism, where  the  one  and  the  other  may 
find  full  occupation,  and  where  each 
has  peculiar  aptitudes  and  peculiar 
merits  to  labour  profitably.  We  are 
tsaSknag  under  diverse  moral  maladies. 
Some  are  tossed  with  doubt,  and  a 
fickh^  wavering  understanding.  These 
reqcnre  the  shelter  of  a  port  where  no 
tempest  can  intmde,  ^  a  light  which 
nevelr  flickers,  of  a  hand  ever  present 
to  uphold  their  Ikltering  steps.  They 
demand  from  religion,  rather  support 
fcr  their  feebleness,  than  aliment  for 
their  activity.  In  raising  them  it  must 
flKMtain  them  ;  in  touclung  their  heart 
it  must  subdne  their  inteligence ;  in 
animating  their  interior  sensibilities, 
it  must  at  the  same  time  and  above 
aO  impart  to  them  a  profound  senti- 
ment of  secinity.  Catholicism  is  mar- 
vdlously  suited  to  this  character  so 
frequent  in  our  days.  It  has  satisfitc- 
tions  for  desbres,  and  remedies  for  suf- 
ferftigs.    It  possesses  at  the  same  time 


Its  anchors  are  strong,  and  its  perspec- 
tives full  of  attraction  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  excels  in  giving  at  once  oc- 
cupation and  repose  to  the  soul,  and 
opens  a  welcome  haven  after  great 
^tifues ;  for  without  leaving  the  heart 
cold  or  idle,  it  spares  it  much  efibrt, 
and  lightens  the  burden  of  its  respon- 
sibihty.  For  other  minds*  diseased 
also  and  severed  from  rel^on,  more 
ietellectual  and  personal  activity  is 
necessanr.  They  also  experience  the 
want  of  returning  to  (rod  and  to  a 
&ith.  But  they  have  the  habit  of 
examining  every  thing  for  themselves, 
and  will  receive  nothing  for  truth 
which  results  not  from  their  own  rea- 
sonings. They  would  flee  from  infi- 
delity, but  hberty  is  4ear  to  them  ;  and 
there  is,  in  the  reli^ous  bent  of  their 
disposition,  more  tlurst  than  lassitude. 
To  these  Protestantism  may  find  ac- 
cess, for  in  urging  upon  them  piety  and 
^th,  it  not  only  aUows  but  exhorts 
them  to  exercise  their  reason  and  their 
hberty.  It  has  been  accused  of  cold- 
ness, but  wrongfolly.  In  appealing 
incessantly  to  a  See  personal  examina- 
tion, Protestantism  works  its  way 
deeply  into  the  soul,  and  generates  « 
strong  feith,  in  which  the  activity  of 
the  intelligence  alinrents  the  fervour  of 
the  heart,  instead  of  extinguishing  it. 
And  by  this  characteristic  it  harmo- 
nizes wen  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  was  in  the  days  of  its  youth  at 
once  inquisitive  and  enthusiastic,  a0 
eager  for  conviction  as  for  liberty,  and 
which,  despite  its  momentary  exhaus- 
tion, has  not  changed  its  nature,  but 
will  resume  infiadhbly  its  double  cha- 
racter. 

^  Let  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 
then  never  lose  sight  of  our  society. 
Let  them  each,  acccntling  to  its  pecu- 
liar principle,  seek  out  and  meaicine 
our  social  wounds,  and  cater  to  those 
moral  wants  to  which  they  are  respec- 
tively most  adapted  to  satisfy.  In 
this  task  lies  their  true  mission,  their 
efficacious  mission,  not  in  eyeing  each 
other  constantly  with  hostihty,  and  re- 
newing old  controversies.  In  general, 
controversy  has  but  little  effect,  and 
that  not  of  a  religious  ^  kind.  .  . 
They  ^ould  therefore  discard  con- 
troversy, and  bend  all  their  energies 
to  then*  joint  and  yet  seperate  work. 
Thus  they  may  live  in  peace  not  only 
with  our  new  society,  but  with  eacn 
other.  .  .  .  This  alliance  must 
take  place.  I  repeat,  it  musL  I  close 
88 1  commenced  this  paper,  by 
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log  on  this  necessity.  Peace  be* 
tween  religious  creeds  is  at  jiresent 
imposed  on  them  all  by  our  social 
state.  Harmony  in  liberty  is  their 
legal  condition;  it  is  the  Charte. 
Let  them  adopt  it  then  heartily  as  a 
&ct ;  let  them  render  a  loving  obedi- 
ence to  this  rule.  I  fear  not  the  dis- 
repute of  a  false  prophet  in  predicting 
that  religion  will  gain  by  it  as  much 
as  society/'  &c  duu 

A  production  more  completely 
fVenc/i  than  the  one  from  which  we 
have  laid  such  ample  extracts  before 
our  readers,  we  behevc  was  never  be- 
fore  given  to  the  world.  Almost 
every  moral  and  mental  characteristic 
of  fVenchmen,  and  of  Frenchmen  too 
of  the  highest  class  of  mind,  is  therein 
exhibited  with  a  distinctness,  a  bre- 
vitv,  and  a  burnish  of  artful  phrases 
and^bastard  logic  which  it  well  nigh 
U^tures  the  sense  to  contemplate  wiUi- 
in  so  narrow  a  compass. 

In  what  other  country  than  France, 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth,  would 
a  statesman  undertake,  not  to  restrain 
external  actions,  but  to  diciate,  ex  ca. 
^tedra^  to  mind,  regarding  the  thoughts 
and  comictions  of  men  on  the  most 
vital  topics,  as  subject,  even  in  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  develop- 
ments, to  the  mouldings  and  limita- 
tions of  a  barely  political  and  social 
expediency  1  In  what  other  comitiy 
in  the  world  could  religious  creeds 
and  philo6ophy  be  viewed  barely  as 
material  fac^  to  be  dealt  with,  not  in 
their  outward  forms,  but  in  their  m- 
ward  lif%  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  purely  conventional  institu- 
tionsl  For  it  is  to  the  imoardlife  of 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Philo. 
sophy,  that  M.  Guizot  addresses  his 
do^atic  dialectics.  Despite  the  re- 
finmjB^  verbal  distinctions  he  makes, 
this  IS  the  fiaict  H&would  regulate  the 
internal  epirit  of  faith  in  France,  under 
its  two  broad  divisions,  as  well  as  th^ 
of  the  infidelity  of  indifference  which 
he  calla  philosophy.  In  this  we  dk- 
oem  Uie  radical  passion  of  Frenchmen 
ias  organixifigj  as  they  call  it,  all  things. 
Mind  itself  they  would  manage  as 
a  great  military  chief  would  manage 
masses  of  material  force  under  &b 
command.  They  would  array  and  at- 
der  it,  and  send  a  detachment  here 
and  a  detachment  there,  under  difie. 
sent  captains  and  different  banners, 
to  achieve  certain  conquests  which 
tki^y  deem  desirable.    Tbereisa  pro> 


funidity  of  im^ous  assmnptian  of     tMt 
Divine  power  in  such  designs ;  azui  M 
is  precisely  a  design  of  this  kind,  nioflri 
flagrantly  set  foith,  that  the  Eaeay  o^ 
M.   Guizot  unfolds.    The  Frencii  mi 
their  Great  Revolution   attempted  to 
usurp  a  dominancy  of  this  sort.     ITiieir 
wiU  was  to  destroy,  their  wiU  was  U} 
create,  their  wUl  was  to  mould   aai 
wield  all  the  elements  of  human  ao- 
ciety,  just  as  if  they  had  to  work  upas 
plastic  matter    to  be  shaped  by   the 
hands    of    the    artificer.      And      tJbm 
abrupt,  impatient,  arbitraiy  wilfiilDesB 
they  called  fi^eedmn.    It  is  much  tfae 
same  now.     Persecution  in   prinripin 
at  least  they  abjure ;  and  liberty,  eepeo- 
ally  intellectiud  hberty,  and  liberty  erf 
conscience,  they  proclaim  emphadcal- 
ly;  but  whilst  they  beUeve  it  vntfaiB 
their  competence,  as  it  were,  to  orgu-^ 
nize  all  mental  energies,  however  di- 
verse in  nature,  ana  make  them  aet 
together  as  parts  of  the  same  ma  chippy 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  certain  tem- 
poral and  national   purposes,  there  is 
the  subhmation  of  tyiBsmy  in  the  vcn 
conception.     Yet  what  else  does  M 


Guizot  propose  ?  All  the  great 
fiictinff  opinions  of  men  within  tke 
Frencm  territory  are,  he  affirms,  to 
hear  his  voice,  and  kiss  and  be  fneoda. 
He  considers  them,  therefore,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  yielding  obedience  to  some 
intellectual  Jlal  external  to  themselvei. 
However  absurd  this  phrase  majr 
sound,  it  simply  expresses  the  si^ 
stance  of  M.  Guizot  s  meamng.  Bat 
let  us  examine  his  propositioDs  a  httfe 
closer. 

He  would  bring  about  a  pacifica- 
tion between  the  three  powers ;  Ga- 
thohcism.  Protestantism,  and  Phiv. 
sophy.  But  this  is  only  possihie  ia 
one  way;  by  neutraiizmg  tfaam 
all  It  is  in  vam  to  say  that  each  inaj 
find  separate  work  witnout  interfsnaf 
with  the  others.  They  are  in  a  mort 
prominent  sense  relative  existeooea 
Take  away  their  mutual  relatioiiB  of 
q[)po6ition,  and  they  become  at  belt 
but  feeble  prevaricatioiis.  Their  mn- 
tuaDy  antagonistic  (qualities  constitule^ 
wherein  they  differ,  their  very  essenca 
It  is  preposterous  to  maintain  that  ^ 
doctnnes  of  each  can  be  zealood^ 
propagated,  without  hostile  reterenoe 
to  tne  doctrines  of  the  other  two,  ea^ 
cially  when  they  are  all  placed  in  actrre 
juxtaposition:  for  they  are  seYerai^ 
at  variance,  not  on  points  of  acknov. 
lodged  muior  importance,  but  on  tfat 
mo0t  vital  questioiui  of  revelatiaii.    H 
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B  oaily  by  regarding  these  questiooB 
bemselves  as  of  very  secondary  mo 
Dent,  that  the  pacihcation  on  which 
If.  Guizot  insists  can  be  accomplished ; 
ind  whenever  this  may  happen,  they 
irill  all  &de  away  into  a  colourless  neu- 
orality. 

But  Nov  says  M.  Guizot ;  each  of 
the  powers  should  preserve  its  distinc- 
tive characteristics.  How  however, 
^eing  reconciled  together,  can  this  be  ? 
One  of  their  most  distinctive  charac- 
teristics,  is  reciprocal  oppositioni  as  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  the  ffoqie] 
in  the  earliest  a^es  of  the  Church  was 
CMpposition  to  Judaism,  Paganism»and 
toe  schools  of  the  Philosophers.  M. 
Goizot's  argument  is  absurd,  and  at 
ccHitradiction  with  itself.  If  it  be 
worth  any  thing,  the  apostles  at  that 
period  alluded  to,  should  have  carefiilly 
preserved  all  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  their  doctrine,  and  made  peace 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  Pa- 
gaiifiy  and  Sq>hists.  They  should  have 
said  to  the  devout  Jews,  go  you  and 
preach  the  Mosaic  laws,  we  shall  not 
interfere  with  you  ;  and  to  the  devout 
Pafans,  go  you  and  preach  your  gods 
and  idolatries,  we  shall  not  interfere 
with  you ;  and  to  the  Philosophers,  go 
you  and  enlighten  the  world  with  your 
philoeo^y,  we  shall  not  interfere  with 
you.  We  shall  merely  address  our- 
selves to  the  rabble,  who  believe  in 
nothing,  and  who  have  no  philosophy. 
And  then  they  would  have  established 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  pacification 
that  M.  Guizot  recommends  now.  He 
woudd  have  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Philosophers,  all  act  on  this  system. 
He  would  have  them  avoid  all  disputes 
and  controversy.  Controversy  he  as- 
sures us  has  never  done  any  great 
good,  and  asserts  in  a  passage  which 
we  have  omitted,  that  it  was  never  caE- 
ed  into  prominent  action  till  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  though  it  is  evident 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
Epistks  of  St  P^ul,  that  the  inspired 
ambasffldOTB  of  Christ  were  engaged, 
almost  incessantly  dming  their  arduous 
lives,  in  controversial  discussions  with 
all  ^ainsayers. 

M.  Guizot  will  not  of  course  admit 
the  justice  of  the  parallel  we  have 
drawn  between  the  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Pagans  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
Protestants  and  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
sent day  j  and  yet  the  comparison  is  a 
jost  one.  The  conversion  of  Papists 
win  ever  be  in  the  estimation  of  jge- 
mmie  FrotostantB  as  deeply  needfiif  as 


the  coaversion  of  Jews  and  Pagans 
appeared  to  the  primitive  Christiana, 
or  ia  the  conversion  of  the  most  re* 
probate  of  the  outcasts  of  society,  uid 
vice  versa.  But  M.  Guizot  would  in* 
terdict  this  field  of  exertion  both  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Why?  Be. 
cause  he  would  not  have  them  molest 
those  who  have  already  a  creed  which 
he  considers,  if  it  be  sincerely  and  cor* 
dially  embraced,  quite  sufficient  to 
answer  every  desirable  purpose.  He 
would  have  religious  imiu^ssbus  rile 
among  the  popmace,  but  cares  not  of 
what  kind  they  are,  so  they  be  recog- 
nised in  Christendom.  And  he  would 
have  this  view  adopted  by  religionists 
who  hold  the  most  opposite  doctrines. 
He  would  urge  upon  them  the  utmost 
zeal  in  the  propc^tion  of  what  they 
deem  truth,  ana  impose  upon  them  at 
the  same  time  complete  carelessness 
with  respect  to  the  errors  which  cor* 
rupt  and  destroy  the  truths  for  which 
they  are  incited  to  be  so  zealous.  He 
would  thus  mate  an  enthusiastic  ear- 
nestness with  a  sterile  indifi^rence.  A 
grosser  contradiction  cannot  be  coi^ 
ceived. 

But  it  is  ea^  to  divine  the  thought 
of  his  heart  It  is  this:  That  Cath<». 
licism.  Protestantism*  and  creedless* 
ness,  which  he  calls  Philosophy,  have 
all  good  in  them,  if  not  in  equal  mea« 
sures.  He  perceives  that  t^  have 
each  certain  properties,  and  produce 
certain  efl^ts  which  he  has  noted  as 
beneficiaL  He  has  observed  that  the 
reli^ous  sentiment,  even  where  it  is 
denied,  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  it 
is  this  sentiment  that  he  would  desire 
to  see  cultivated.  Whatever  devel<^ 
ment  it  may  assume,  at  least  withm 
the   range  of  Christian  and  philoso* 

edc  denomination,  is  to  him  equaL 
e  wishes  spiritual  oonoiction  to 
abound  in  society,  but  whilst  he  woidd 
allow  these  convictions  to  attach  thenu 
selves  to  particular  tenets  and  foims  of 
worship,  ne  would  have  it  nevertheless 
admitted  without  dispute,  that  in  their 
generality f  under  all  their  ffuises,  their 
operatkm  is  most  exceUent  The 
tubsianee  of  religion  he  sees  solely  in 
a  vague  sentiment,  resulting  in  some 
determined  persuasion  of  the  mind  ; 
its  doctrines  he  looks  upon  as  mere 
accidents. 

And  this  view  is  one  very  com* 
mody  adopted  by  those  who  call 
themselves  in  a  large  and  liberal 
sense,  as  they  say,  the  friends  of  reli- 
gion    They  do  no  doubt    recoOeet 
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tkat  Jews  and  Pagans,  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  and  all  the  other  nume- 
rous wonhippeiB  and  philosophers  of 
antiquity,  entertained  each  the  kind 
of  sentiments  and  the  kind  ci  convic- 
tkms  they  insist  upon  as  const.tuting 
the  essence  of  religious  truth.  But 
this  consideration  does  not  at  all  dis- 
turb their  theory.  Why  1  Because 
there  is  a  profotmd  incr^ulity  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  specidaticHis  which 
have  a  thcdogical  aspect.  They  re- 
gard  Christianity  chietly  as  a  hi$toru 
cal  fact — a  feet,  they  are  willing  to 
avow,  which  has  been  prolific  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  mankind.  In  this  sense 
they  may  deem  it  divine,  and  call  it 
with  some  sincerity  a  revelaticm ;  but 
that  it  is  a  revelation  in  the  rigorous 
signification  of  that  term, — that  it  con* 
tarns  an  absolute  and  essential  rule 
and  standard  of  right  and  wrong  with 
respect  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man;  that  such  a  rule  and 
standard  is  any  where  to  be  found ; 
that  natural  truisms  do  notcomf»rehend 
the  substance  of  religion ;  that  the 
^trines  of  the  Gospel  are  not  mere 
accommodations  and  helps  to  the  one 
miveisal  sentiment  of  which  we  have 

tken,  which  pervades  all  bosoms ; 
t  they  are  not  therefore  plastic 
to  manifold  meanings  of  a  Protean 
complexion;  ofachamelionchangefiil- 
oess,  compliant  to  every  variety  of 
temperament  and  humour,  and  to  the 
social  and  political  changes  of  the 
world — ^they  have  no  notion.  Chris- 
tianity appears  to  them  principally  ad- 
mh-able  from  its  vagueness;  and  its 
divinity  they  emphatiodly  see  in  this  : 
that,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
philosopher  or  infidel,  civU  society 
has  be^  much  improved  by  its  in- 
fluence. 

We  repeat  however,  that  this  elas- 
tic conception  of  the  Christian  feith^ 
with  whatever  plausibility  it  may  be 

r  forward,  is  rooted  in  incredulity, 
proclaims  that  there  is  nothing 
positive  and  specific  in  Revelation  of 
any  paramount  value  ;  that  its  general 
propositions  alone  which  respond  to  a 
oommon  feelmg  and  common  want  in 
the  heart  of  man,  are  important ;  that 
all  the  rest  is  conventional ;  conve- 
nient it  may  be  or  not ;  for  the  most 
part  effectively  useful  withm  a  proper 
narrow  sphere ;  but  always  to  be 
kejgt  in  the  back-ground,  and  never 
sutered  to  interfere,  by  wranglings 
about  its  minor  matters — di^rences 
about  what  pe(^  fooiiaUy  call  fnn- 


damental  doctrines,  and  such  compa- 
rative tnfles — ^with  these  broad  gene- 
ralities, <Hi  which  aU  are  agreed,  and 
on  which  the  cause  of  vital  religioD  is 
represented  todepend. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  any  other 
construction  than  this  on  M.  Guisot^ 
scheme  of  reHgious  and  plnloeophic 
pacification  in  j^^nce.  But  bow  is  it 
that  he  is  blind  to  the  feet,  that  this 
scheme,  though  now  for  the  first  time 
fcumally  and  dogmatically  announced 
and  recommended,  without  the  expen- 
diture of  either  wisdom  or  wit,  logic 
or  religious  zeal  towards  its  promo- 
tion, has  been  in  active  apemxiaa  in 
that  country  for  at  least  half  a  century  1 
He  gives  a  most  eloquent  and  fearftd 
picture  of  the  feverous  unbelief  not 
disbehef,  and  the  consequent  extreme 
demoralization  of  mind  which  prevaib 
among  the  overwhelmed  majority  oi 
his  countrymen;  but  in  what,  we 
ask,  has  tliis  state  of  mind  or^ina- 
ted,  but  in  tlie  attenuation  and  dilu- 
tion of  all  decided  and  definite  doc- 
trines and  opinions  with  reference  to 
revelation  ?  Superstition  prodnces 
one  efiect ;  infidelity  or  a  positive  de- 
nial of  the  truth  of  revelation,  another ; 
and  latitudinarianism  or  a  wiDingnen 
to  admit  and  to  interfuse  the  claims 
to  acceptance  of  diverse  creeds,  a 
third ;  and  it  is  with  this  last  evil  of 
which  M.  Guizot  complains  that 
French  society  is  at  present  labour- 
ing ;  yet  the  remedy  he  pr^^Mxies,  ik 
to  carry  the  evil  out  to  its  utmost 
extent  He  fencies,  that  when  it  has 
reached  its  climax,  fervour  will  co- 
alesce with  indiflference;  that  the 
felse  proverb,  as  old  as  the  bills,  •  ikai 
all  religions  are  equaUy  true  (migoot^ 
if  they  be  embraced  ftnlk  swccrdj^" 
which  is  the  burden  of  his  eseay  fEXxn 
beginning  to  end,  and  which  limi^o^ 
the  scope  of  this  proverb  to  tlie  feitS 
of  Christendom,  he  sets  forth  2ls  a  dis- 
coveiy,  if  cordially  received  as  an  uxk 
questionable  axiom,  would  kindle  an 
ardour  in  each  separate  class  of  reli- 
gionists devotedly  to  propagate  their 
peculiar  tenets.  This  is  the  cist  of  hm 
scheme.  The  scheme  itself  h:i8^  as  we 
have  said,  been  long,  and  is  at  present 
woiking  spontaneously  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  to  the  production  of 
consequences  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  M.  Guizot  contemplates.  But 
it  has  not^  certainly  yet  attained  that 
full-orbed  completion  which  he  antici- 
pates foir  it,  and  would  urge  forward. 
When   tluit  eoosommatkiD    armo^ 
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which  seems  indeed  to  be  £aLst  lipen- 
ingy   we  may  see  truly  much  sham 
conviction,  and    much    futile   ardour, 
strong  seeming  attachments  to  parti- 
cular  systems  of  belief,  fantastically 
conceived,  combined  with  a   general 
embracement  of  tbem  all  in  one  bond 
of    fraternization.      In    bhef,    tnysiu 
cism,  which  flimsifies  religion  and  what- 
eTcr    it  touches   into    transcendental 
sentimentahties,    which    regards    all 
creeds  as  bare  administrations  of  occult 
yeritiee,  and  which  therefore  can  see 
truth  ever3rwhere  and  error  nowhere, 
will  be  ascendant .  By  this  mysticism, 
the  accordance,  or  rather  the  collu- 
sion,— die    harmony  in    hber^, — be- 
tween an   churches    and    all    ideas, 
of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks,  may  doubt- 
less be  brought  alxMit    Whether  he 
aims  at  this  result  or  not  his  scheme 
most  assuredly  tends  towards  its  real- 
ization. 

But  that  distinguished  person  goes 
on  to  mention  a  rarther  power,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  three  already  named,  to 
which  we  beg  now  to  du-ect  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers.     This  fourth 
power  he  calls  •«  our  new  social  staie^" 
and  keeps  it  aloof  and  apart  from  the 
other  three.      And  if  by  the  words 
M  social  state,"  he  means  merely  state, 
if  he  alludes  to  a  form  of  govemment, 
the    administraticm   of  public    afl^bns 
according  to  constitutional  principles, 
his  distinction  holds  good,  as  certainly 
eveiy  state  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
legal  legislative  and  executive  autho. 
ntj  18  separated  in  its  nature  and  in . 
its   functioos  from  .the  religious  and 
intelligent   convictions    and    proceed- 
ings of  its  subjects,  so  long  as  thereby 
l^al  rooraHty  and  civU  order  are  not 
contravened.     But  when  we  find  join- 
ed  to  the  word  ««state"  the  word 
^'sociali',  an  altogether  different  sig- 
nification is  conveyed.       The  term 
sociai  state  includes  in  its  meaning, 
not   merely    thie    public    institutions, 
but  the  manners,  morals,  the  style  of 
'       thinkmg,  the  habits  of  hfe,  the  pre- 
vailing  character   and  situation,  do- 
mestic  as  well  aa  political,  of  a  whole 
'        people.    And  it  is  in  this  sense,  we 
take    it,    that  M.    Guizot   uses   the 
phrase,   for  he  makes  it  synonymous 
with  the  France  qf  (he   ChartCi  and 
'        with    "our    new    Society,**     neither 
of  which    expressions    can    describe 
barely  a  government    Are  we  there- 
fore to  ^lieve  that  we  have  put  the 
right  construction  on  his   words    in 
'        the   true    meaning    we    have  affix- 


ed to  the  term  social  state?  If  so^ 
we  afhrm,  what  no  one  will  deny,  m 
contradiction  to  his  argument,  that 
the  social  state  of  every  communityi 
so  far  from  being  disconnected  from 
its  rehffion  and  its  phiksophy,  is 
mainly  derived,  constituted,  and  de». 
veloped  from  those  two  sources. 

If  however  we  are  mistaken  in 
both  oinr  conjectures  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  he  would  have 
attached  to  the  words  •«  social  state," 
as  upon  a  renerusal  of  his  essay,  we 
are  persuaded  we  are— if  by  that 
term  he  means  neither  the  govern^ 
ment  nor  the  general  condition  of  the 
nation,  but  emphatically  that  gtnof 
bias  of  the  pqHilar  mind  which  m 
called  <*  the  spirit  4^ the  age„'— tten  w» 
would  say,  leaving  phiksophy  at  pre* 
sent  out  of  the  question,  that  if  r^ 
gion  rules  not  the  strength  of  man,  the 
sooner  its  influence  is  altoffether  shaken 
off  the  better;  but  if  it  shoukl  rule  tUs 
strength,  the  mention  of  any  other 
power  which  is  to  exert  an  indepeai- 
ent  force  can  result  only  fron  the 
undenttt 


extremest  confusion  of 
or  from  a  desire  to  perplex  and  myi. 
tify  the  understandings  of  the  sampte. 
If  religion  labours  under  an  incap^ 
city  of  accompanying  and  ^givmg 
moral  guidance  to  the  mind  in  aU  its 
developments,  there  is  no  truth  in 
her;  and  those  who  make  the  di». 
tinction  M.  Guizot  has  made,  and  in- 
sist upon  relegating  the  leligiotM  and 
the  working,  diecursive,  enterpdoqf , 
speculative  mteUect'  of  a  ommttf, 
with  which  society  feiments  and  m 
moved,  consecrating  the  htter  as  a 
separate  power,  to  difibrent  spheres 
of  action,  prove  thereby  their  th^ 
rough  disbelief  in  the  Chxiilian  Rtb.  . 
velation. 

We  admit  nevertheless,  that  this 
separate  power,  of  which  the  French 
statesman  speaks^  does  exist — that  it  is 
daily  on  the  increase — that  it  is  tri- 
umphing, and  is  likely  still  further  to 
triumph  especially  in  France ;  but  lir 
from  recognising  in  the  existence  of 
this  fiaict,  as  he  does,  matter  of  hope ; 
&r  from  according  to  it,  not  merdy 
our  ac<}uiescence,  but  our  approvkig 
admiration ;  &r  fiom  considering  it  at 
sacredly  excellent,  as  an  element  of 
national  enem,  pregnant  with  bene- 
fits to  succe^ung  generations,  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  most  terrific  evil,  as  tbb 
EVIL  which  is  the  spring-head  of  all 
others  whieh  afflict  nations  and  indi- 
viduals, and  which  it   is  the   grand 
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work  of  religion  to  grapple  with  and 
ov^x^ome. 

Yet,  in  the  spirit  of  the  view  M. 
Guizot  has  taken,  that  the  power 
which  he  calls  "  our  new  social  state" 
18  to  occupy  that  master-position  in 
the  government  of  the  world's  heart 
which  has  been  occupied  heretofore 
by  religion,  or   by  a  strong  anti-reli- 

gous  reaction,  one  um^r^ands  why 
)  places  creeds  the  most  at  variance 
with  each  other  on  the  same  level,  for 
in  accordance  with  his  doctrine,  thev 
can  have  but  a  ministerial  underwork: 
to  perform,  and  it  must  be  of  extreme- 
Yj  small  consequence  which  of  them 
has  the  precedence,  when  they  are  in- 
diJftrentiy  to  be  overtopped  by  a  dis- 
tinct supreme  influence,  under  whose 
riiadow  only  they  are  to  act. 

But  this  18  all  a  base  jugde  of  words, 
the  perfect  quackery  of  nietoric,  and 
M.  Guizot  knows  it  to  be  so.  He 
knows  very  well,  that  the  gemus  of 
every  people  and  all  their  national 
destinies  are  characterised  complete- 
Vj  by  the  religions  and  pldloeophic 
tenets  which  are  received  among  them. 
It  woaM  have  been  a  task  then  worthy 
of  his  high  reputation,  of  his  talents, 
and  especially  <Xf  his  position,  to  have 
shown  how  the  three  powers  he  speaks 
of  have  operated  on  society.  With  all 
the  experience  of  history  before^  hun, 
he  could  not  have  fail^  to  have  traced 
the  eflfects  of  such  tro  to  their  respective 
fountain-heads.  He  had  Italy  and 
fihfMin,  aflbrdinfif  an  unexceptionable 
lUiiBtratiQn  of  the  unqualified  workuig 
of  CatholicMm;  he  had  France,  to 
exemplify  the  frmts  of  that  infidelity 
which  he  calls  philosophy;  and  he  had 
Prussia,  Hc^lainL  En^and,  and  Ame- 
rica, eriubiting  palpaUy  the  reedts  df 
Protestantism.  But  hie  has  not  fol- 
filled  the  task  wluch  his  subject,  to  be 
foiify  and  instructively  treated,  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  has  skimmed  it 
most  superficially  over.  He  has  dis- 
criminated only  to  shufile  his  discri- 
minations up  together  in  a  common 
heap,  the  moment  after  he  has  made 
them.  He  concludes  nothmg  either 
against  or  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the 
three  powers  he  has  mentioned  above 
*the  others.  Prom  the  three  great 
maater-lessons  which  Christendom, 
through'  the  long  travail  of  centuries, 
has  brought  forth  and  furnished  to 
mankind,  he  has  determined  to  learn 
nothing,  to  infer  nothing,  but  that 
these  leesans  should  mutually  neutral- 
ize each  other.     He  perceives  in  none 


of  them  the  right  path,  and  in  none  of 
them  the  wrong  indicated  ;  but  main- 
tains that  they  all  contain  such  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  both,  that  any  pre- 
ference that  may  be  made  between 
them  is  a  matter  for  private  taste  to 
decide  upon,  and  not  for  any  graver 
OT  more  comprehensive  judgment  He 
sees  neither  warning  beacons  nor 
guiding  lights  any  where. 

And  yet  surely  those  fundamental 
opinions  and  views  of  men,  which  oc- 
casion such  immense  distinctions,  not 
only  betwixt  individuals,  but  betwixt 
whole  nations,  merit  the  most  intense 
and  conscientious  attention  on  the  part 
of  statesmen.      Those  high  persoiiB 
cannot,  if  they  deserve  their  name,  be 
neutral    on  sucl^  topics,  but  must,  if 
they  are  not  mere  pretendeis,  enter- 
tain thereupon  the  most  distinct  and 
positive  convictions;  not  that  thereby 
liberty  .of  conscience  or  of  intellect 
m^y  be  restrained,  but  that  they  may 
discern  wherein  the  true  moral  wef- 
iare  of  a  community  consiats ;  and  then 
by  reason  and  by  eloquence,  and  by 
every  unforced  means,  encourage  thte 
growth  and  spread  of  those  principles 
which  they  may  deem  most  saluUry. 
And  this  is  the  work  which  M.  Gtn- 
zot  seemed  pointed  out  by  Providence 
to  perform  in  France.    He  might  have 
passed  in  grand    circumspective    re- 
view— ^a  work  for  which  his  ptxypen- 
sity  for  generalizing  renders  mm  pe- 
culiarly apt — ^the  aberrations  of    ma 
countiy  firom  Christianity,  both  in  Po- 
pery and  Infidelity;    he  mt^  have 
shown  how   all  the    noble    qnalities 
with  which  God  has  endowed  her  na- 
tives have  been  exaggerated  and  dis- 
torted into  curses  by^ese  two  malk- 
nant  stars  of   her  destiny ;    and  he 
mi^t  have  put  it  to  his  cocmtrymen, 
seriously  to  ask  themselves  whetha* 
there  b  no  excellent  medium  to  be 
found  between  superstition  and  incre- 
dulity, other  than  a  barren  indifierence, 
or  a  fantastic  metaphysical  mysticisoi. 
And  it  must  be  confesBed  too,  that 
France  is   well  disposed  to  listen  to 
reasonings    and    eznortations   of  this 
kind  respecting  her  mental  and  reli- 
gious state.    It  is  now  more  than  half 
a  century  since  she  fireed  herself  firom 
the  bond-slavery  of  Romanism  in  aB 
but  the  name ;  she  has  got  weary  too 
of  the  sterile  negations  of  infidelity; 
a  certain  blind  reaction    has    takes 
place  in  her  bosom  towards  religion ; 
she   invokes    even    the    superstitioo 
which  she  ere  wfa9e  abommated  and 
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threw  away  ;  whkh  comes  net  bow-  tional  councfls.  But  Protestantism 
ever  at  her  caU,  though  painfully  has  possessed  it,  and  may  continue  to 
mimicked,  and  showing  signs  of  ani^  possess  it,  in  lands  where  civil  freedom 
mation  as  a  galvanized  corpse  may  has  heen  carried  out  to  its  greatest 
imitate  the  motions  of  hfe.  She  pre-  lengths,  and  where  almost  every  mdi- 
fers  the  grossest  absurdities  of  credu-  vidual  has  a  voice  in  pubUc  afiairs. 
lity  to  the  craving  void  which  unbe-  And  as  we  at  present  speak  of  na- 
lief  leaves  in  the  heart ;  and  feels  that  tions,  we  maintain  from  this  historic 
general  sickening  swell  of  fatigued  experience,  that  Protestantism  is  the 
thought,  of  disappointed  hope,  of  baf-  last  stronghold  of  Christianity.  Those 
fled  ef^rts,  which  from  the  very  therefore  who  are  not  bigoted  Catho- 
proetration,  not  final  exhaustion,  the  lies,  and  yet  take  not  up  their  firm 
very  fluctuating  indecision  of  mind  stand  upon  Protestant  ground,  show 
it  produces,  is  most  ftivourable  to  the  thereby  that  there  is  some  vague  ten- 
feception  of  a  new  mould  and  recast  dency  of  hope  witbm  them,  some 
of  character.  blind  inclination  in  their  hearts  which 

Mean-time  Protestantism  has  ex-  would  realize  an  unknown  state  of 
perienced  a  partial  but  most  promis-  thinga  beyond  even  Christianity  it^ 
mg  revival  within  the   French  teiri-    self. 

lory.  It  is  unknown  also  otherwise  And  this  reflection  we  beheve  fiir- 
than  historically  to  Frenchmen  in  ge-  nishes  the  k^  to  unlock  the  meaning 
neral.  And  M.  Guizot  being  a  Pro-  of  M.  Guizot's  production,  4iow  un* 
testant,  it  certainly  became  him  at  der  our  consideration,  from  all  the  in- 
this  crisis,  so  fiili  of  hope  and  of  fear,  tricate  involutions  of  words  in  which 
in  this  season  of  transition,  which  must  he  has  shut  it  up.  He  talks  abun- 
terminate,  after  no  considerable  inter-  dantly  of  religion,  and  of  the  weakest 
vad,  in  the  development  of  some  new  and  most  ccmtemptible  kind  of  philo- 
aspect  of  French  energies,  to  /ecom-  sophism,  the  scom  of  all  but  the  small- 
mend  his  own  creed  to  the  anxious  est  fry  of  witlings,  which  he  doubles 
inquiries  of  his  countrymen.  That  up  with  Christian  creeds,  holding  it, 
they  want  religion,  he  confesses ;  and  as  may  be  thence  inferred,  as  of  no 
he  declares  al^  in  the  very  Essay  on  unequal  importance  with  divine  reve- 
which  we  are  commenting,  that  Catho-  lation  itself ;  whilst  it  is  evident  from 
licism  is  only  fitted  for  mental  imbeci-  this  very  impious  association  of  pro- 
Hty,  whilst  the  reformed  faith  exercises  ^e  and  sacred  things,  that  there  is 
strongly  the  intelli^nce.  And  he  must  spme  towering  conception  within .  the 
know  uiat  the  religion  which  does  not  ken  of  his  mental  vision  before  which 
strongly  take  possession  of  the  mind,  he  deepas  Christianity,  under  its  every 
which  carries  not  with  it  the  consent  denomination,  should  shrink  into  insig- 
of  the  reason,  which  is  not  excogitated   nificance. 

with  respect  to  the  evidences  of  its  This  per^)ective  too  explains  why, 
truth,  must  be  at  the  present  time  though  a  Pit>testant,  M.  Guizot  seems 
perfectly  futile ;  ^at  mankind  cannot  to  give  his  preference  to  Catholicism. 
be  lulled  back  again  into  the  dreami-  That  appallmg  corruption  of  the  gospel 
ness  of  passive  creduhty  ;  or  that  if  interferes  not,  or  rather  can  interfere 
the  weaKest  portion  of  a  community  no  longer  with  reason ;  and  that  being 
may  be  so  drugged  mto  a  treacherous  the  case,  it  forms  a  most  delectable 
donnancy,  the  activities  of  a  people,  paradise  of  shadows,  where  feti^ed 
an  their  energies  which  make  them  and  exhausted  intellects  may  find  re- 
wbat  they  may  be,  cannot  be  control-  pose,  where  the  imaginaticm  may  be 
led  and  directed  by  religious  convic-  recreated,  and  where  the  conscience 
tions  which  are  not  intellectual  as  well  of  man  towards  Grod  may  be  stilled  by 
as  spiritua},  which  will  not  hear  ex-  a  retreat  into  religious  recess,  out  of 
amination,  and  which  do  not  obtain  a  the  sphere  of  thought,  a  recess  of  en- 
manifest  superiority  and  mastery  over  chantments  suited  to  all  tempers  and 
their  leading  mundane  thoughts  and  all  tastes,  where  even  the  learned  and 
specolations.  Now  Cathdicism  can  the  active  may  love  to  reture  at  odd 
never  again  obtain  this  sort  of  supre-  moments  from  the  labour  of  mental  ex- 
macy,  which  she  owed  formerly  dor-  ertion  to  the  supine  enjoyment  of  an 
ing  the  dark  middle  ages  sheerly  to  indolent  rehgiosi^.  These  ar^  charms 
igpanxice,  and  to  the  cfespotic  rule  of  and  qualities  which  Protestantism  pos- 
kmgs  and  priests,  before  the  will  of  sesses  not  That  creed  on  the  cod- 
the  midtitude  had  any  weight  in  na-   traiy  is  apt  to  be  «ztreiiiely  impottii- 
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nate  with  human  reasoD,  which  it 
leaves  not  to  its  own  devices,  but  win 
eitbar  control  or  reprove  its  acts  and 
qieculations.  This  is  an  awkward  pe- 
cidiarity  both  of  the  reformed  and  of 
the  primitive  £uth  which  are  one.  It 
contravenes  and  baffles  very  efiectively 
the  projects  and  hopes  of  those  who, 
m  their  career  of  movement  and  pro- 
gress, as  they  imagine,  are  impatient 
of  impediments  wSi  restraints^  espeoi- 
idly  of  a  religious  description.  Popeiy 
■eems  to  them  much  more  convement 
ha  anii-rationaliiy  is  its  great  recom- 
mendation; for  thereby  it  is  at  the 
actual  epoch,  and  for  all  future  time, 
incapacitated  from  influencing  as  a 
directing  moral  power  the  political 
affidrs  and  the  secular  temper  and  as- 
piration of  the  world.  It  comports,  in 
this  particular,  well  with  the  wilful 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  would  not  be 
without  spiritual  blandishments  and 
delusions,  without  a  nominal  religion, 
bat  only  free  from  allegiance  to  any 
iiqp^or  authority  over  the  ffiind— 
a  species  of  allegiance  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  can  never  again  ob- 
tam,  but  which  the  reformed  Church 
enforces  pertinaciously,  and  extorts 
even  from  the  rebeUious,  frustrating, 
or  moderating,  or  leavening  with  her 
own  will  all  their  schemes. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
arisen,  it  is  certain  at  least  that  M. 
Guizot  in  his  Essay  shows  a  strong 
mfftiality  towards  Popery.  He  says 
that  that  superstition  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  aU  the  advances  <tf  European 
civilization,  whilst  he  knows  very  well 
that  modem  civilization  dates  from  the 
Reformation,  and  has  ever  met  in 
Catholicism  its  main  antagonist  He 
says  that  the  Church  of  Rome  first 
pcodaimed  the  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and  temp<»al  power,  and  is 
thus  the  mother  of  civil  liberty  all 
over  the  world,  whilst  he  knows  what* 
ever  contrary  doctrine,  at  a  particular 
moment,  for  a  subdolous  pumose,  may 
have  been  announced  by  that  church, 
she  has  ever  been  the  direst  foe  of 
ireedom  of  all  kinds:  and  that  frtr 
from  renouncing  her  claims  to  supre- 
macy over  kings  and  governments, 
Respite  the  distinction  she  is  asserted 
to  have  made,  she  has  ever,  when  she 
has  had  the  power,  held  &st  by  them ; 
and  that  no  kter  tlan  eight  years  ago, 
Charles  X.  of  France  was  hurled  from 
his  throne,  in  consequence  of  yi^ding  to 
Mr  pntensions  to  direct  his  oouncik, 
wmkwimMmkmmm^tm  fdicjoi  Us 


Cabinet  It  is  needless,  however, to  eiiov 
the  hollowness  of  all  B£  Guizot's  coax- 
ing and  flattering  arguments  in  frLVoor 
of  Romanism  ;  they  cany  their  own  re- 
futation with  them  to  every  one  who 
has  the  smallest  instructioo  in  the 
gospel  or  in  history. 

ISut  we  must  take  notice  of  anoQier 
assertion  which  that  gentleman  noakei. 
He  affirms  that  Catholicism  is  acqairinf 
a  revived  influence  in  France.  We 
doubt  the  fact  We  have  ourselves  lately 
travelled  through  many  of  the  Frenca 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
mg  their  religious  state  ;  we  poesesi 
also  the  means  of  obtaining  the  most  au- 
thentic information  on  the  subject,  ani 
all  that  we  have  seen  and  all  that  we 
have  learnt  en  this  matter  leads  ns  to 
conclude  that  Popery  has  lost  its  faoU 
upon  the  French  populace,  never  effic- 
tuaUy  to  recover  it  Yet  granta^tbat 
wc  may  be  under  a  mistake  in  this  par- 
ticular, to  what  dues  the  revival  of  Ca- 
tholicism, of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks, 
amount?  He  has  himself  desoibed, 
in  the  little  work  before  us,  that  super- 
stition,  when  thinking  to  do  it  bonoorT 
as  the  cloaque,  the  common  sewer  of 
human  infmnitiee,  as  a  fit  rccep^e 
only  for  the  diseased  and  the  ninety 
in  understanding,  for  those  who  can 
only  think  and  fee!  passively  by  re. 
ceiving  impressions  from  others,  fer 
those  who  love,  in  abandoning  them- 
selves to  an  external  guidance,  to  sti- 
mulate  and  becalm  uieir  imaginatios 
with  opiates,  and  who  are  notoiocked 
but  edified,  as  they  deem,  by  seeing  the 
most  degrading^  and  disgusting  mcm- 
meries  married  to  pomps  ana  cpies- 
dours  the  most  imposing.  And  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  giving  this  de- 
scription of  Romanism,  a  ceremony 
which  afibrds  a  choice  iSustratian  of 
the  truth  of  this  description  under  its 
most  striking  aspect  took  dace  in 
Paris.  There,  in  one  oi  the  firs 
churches,  the  one  where  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  the  chief  nobility  are  to  be 
seen  most  frequentlv,  tmee  chnreh 
bells  have  lately  been  christened. 
The  Duke  de  Berwick  and  the  Count 
de  Lobau  were  the  god&tb^B,  and 
two  noble  dames,  whose  names  we  have 
forgotten,  the  godmothers.  ^Tbe  befli 
were  covered  with  white  linen, — the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  traced  xmoA 
them, — they  were  sprinkled  witli  faol;f 
water,  and  solemnly  baptised  m  ^ 
name  cf  As  Father,  the  Son,  and  dke 
Hdiy  Ohott  And  diis,  and  8U^  ee- 
lemoiiiali  ai  thii  couslftote  Hie  mi* 
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valofCathoiieiBm  in  which  M.  Gtdzot 
rejoiceB.  Bj  fuch  abominable  exte- 
rior rites,  and  by  an  internal  suporsti- 
taouanesB  so  forcibly  depicted  by  his 
eloquent  pen,  the  Romish,  as  distinct 
from  the  Protestant  faith,  is  alone  to 
be  discriminated.  When  one  there- 
fere  who  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  who 
professes  not  to  be  an  infidel,  congra- 
tulates his  country  upon  the  reascen- 
dency  of  these  abominations,  at  ejEfai- 
biting  a  genuine  exfnression  of  Chris- 
tianify,  &  is  guilty  oithe  most  blasphe- 
mous outrage  upon  Christ  and  his  gos- 
pel it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Popery  is 
a  delusion,  infid^ty  is  a  denial  of  reve» 
ktion  altoj^ether ;  but  when  an  indivi- 
dual, wtio  IS  neither  Papist  nor  unbe- 
liever, sets  forth  a  crapulous  tawdry 
mockery,  which  l^  jud£rment  must 
abhcNT,  and  which  he  has  Inmself  con- 
fessed to  be  adapted  only  to  mental 
feebleness,  as  the  Christian  religion, 
he  pours  a  scalding  i^ominy  upcm 
that  rdigion  such  as  it  lias  never  be- 
fore received.  Neither  the  corruption 
nor  the  renmxsiation  <^  Christianity 
are  so  dishonouring  and  deadly  to  it  as 
its  identification  with  imbedhty,  or  a 
fentastio  indolence  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  fency,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  re- 
hnquiflhinent  of  the  reasoniiur  faculties. 

But  it  is  time  now  to  liA  the  veil 
from  M.  Quizot's  real  motive  in  pub- 
lishing the  Essay  on  which  we  are 
eommentii^.  'Hie  pacification  be- 
tween powers  essentially  antagonistic, 
however  dogmatically  and  impiously 
insisted  on,  is  evidei^y  proposed 
merely  as  a  mask  to  conceal  his  real 
object.  If.  Gmzot  is  not  a  man  se- 
rioQsIy  to  recommend  an  impractica- 
bili^,  or  to  waste  his  time  on  abtruse, 
flim^  sermanisms.  The  purpose  of 
his  production  before  us  is  no  doubt 
a  spect/Sc  one ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  what  that  is.  He  an- 
nounces emphatically,  at  the  b^in- 
tnogt  in  the  middle,  and  at  the  close 
of  Eup  articte,  that  the  pacification  of 
which  lie  speaks  must  take  place ;  and 
this  triple  reiteration  of  the  word  must^ 
in  the  same  sense,  printed  in  italics, 
opened  our  eyes  at  once  to  the  meao- 
mff  and  gist  of  his  whole  argument 
Vae  must^goduma,  most  assuredly, 
some  premeditated  physical  restraint 
to  be  imposed  upon  one,  at  least,  of 
the  three  powers  on  which  he  des- 
cants. 

Now  as  it  is  manifest  that  infidelity 
is  not  liable  to  constraint  of  this  kind, 
and  that  Catholicism,  both   fnm  its 
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extensive  establishment  in  France,  and 
from  the  encouragement  it  is  meeting 
with  from  the  French  Government 
has  no  sevehtv  from  that  quarter  to 
fear,  but  on  the  contrary  much  p  - 
motive  kindness  to  trust  in,  it  is  clear 
that  the  emphatic  reiterated  miLst  of 
M.  Guizot  IS  to  feu  upon  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  French  Protestants  form  a 
weak  party,  and  the  few  of  that  deno- 
mination who  are  zealous  for  the  pro* 
pagation  of  their  creed,  are  a  compact 
litue  body,  peculiarly  exposed  to  as- 
sault and  oppression  fixMn  the  tempo- 
ral authorities.  They  too  have  b^ 
of  late  years,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  only  disturbers  d  the 
pacification  scheme.  It  is  evident 
therefore  at  whom  the  thunder  of  M. 
Chiizot's  UV8T  is  pointed.  He  has 
been  put  forward  to  prepare  the  way 
for  some  tyrannic  pohcy,  of  which  the 
evangelical  Protestants  of  France  are 
to  l^  the  victims.  Whenever  any 
atrocious  act  of  public  injustice  is  te 
be  perpetrated  in  that  countiy,  it  is 
sure  to  be  preceded  bjr  a  pompous 
display  of  set  phrases,  in  which  the 
liberuity  and  enli^tenments  of  ty- 
nmny  are  sought  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
and  as  words  usually  stand  for  tlun^ 
with  Frenchmen,  this  verbal  logic,  m 
the  fece  of  contradictory  fects,  sufficed 
generally  to  persuade  them  that  they 
possess  the  freedom  and  superlative 
wisdom  of  which  so  loud  a  ix»st  is 
made. 

We  do  not  mean  nevertheless  to 
be  understood  that  the  French  Go- 
vemment  is  bigoted,  or  has  amrdb- 
positicm  to  enter  on  a  course  of  refi- 
gious  persecution.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  throughly  convinced  that  no- 
thing  can  be  more  distasteful  or  ab- 
horrent to  the  inclinations  of  that 
government  than  conduct  of  this 
character.  The  deshe  of  Louis 
Philippe,  of  his  Ministers,  and  of  the 
whole  Legislature  of  France,  I  am  per^ 
Buaded,  is  to  be  largely  tolerant  in  all 
winch  relates  to  reli^on^  But  tins 
toleratinff'  spirit  had  its  origin  in  an 
impartial  mdifibrence  towards  all 
er^s,  or'  rather  perhaps  in  the  lati- 
tudinarian  sentiment  respecting  Chrw- 
tian  feiths,  which  M.  Guizot's  Essay 
so  vividly  exhibits.  Proselytisna 
therefore  appears  to  them  to  be  a 
very  malignant  species  o(  supersti- 
tion; and  they  would  consequently 
check  the  zeal  of  Protestants  to  make 
converts  in  the  same  degree  as  they 
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would  keep  down  the  dominatiDg  ex-  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  bo  also  tbere 
elusive  pretensions  of  Popery,  or  pro-  is  only  one  step  from  the  lidiculous  to 
bably  with  much  greater  severity,  the  sublime.  M.  Guizot  hiukself  hat 
Should  Protestantism  remain  quiet  said  with  brilliant  and  profound  cqd> 
within  its  present  bounds  in  France,  ciseness  : — ^*  Qiumdona  raison,ofi< 
it  would  assuredly  receive  their  pro-  souvenl  hecnxoup  plus  raison  qu*<m  m 
tection,  and  be  guarded  scrupulously  croit^** — ^wbich  may  be  thus  paia- 
from  all  molestation.  But  all  efforts  phrased  z — **  a  right  principle,  vigor- 
that  may  be  made  to  extend  its  in-  ously  asserted,  may  stretch  in  its  con- 
fluence in  an  aggressive  direction  up-  sequences  infinitely  bevond  the  matt 
on  the  pagan  irreligioueness  which  sangume  anticipations.'*  There  are 
overspreads  that  land,  brought  about  besides  many  considerations  wfaick 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  exposing  should  elevate  the  ho^e  of  zeaJoui 
the  errors  of  that  church,  will  certain-  Protestants  to  take  a  wide  view  of  the 
ly  be  met  by  the  utmost  repressive  work  which  Providence  has  intnisted 
rigour  from  the  French  judicial  tri-  to  them  in  France  ^  and  the  principal 
bunals.  Instances  of  this  have  already  of  these  is,  that  the  place  which  re&- 
several  times  occurred,  in  which  jus-  ^on  should  hold  in  the  heart  of  man 
tice  and  law,  the  Charte  and  the  most  is  there  unoccupied,  whether  by  infi- 
indisputable  principles  of  religious  delity,  <»■  pliilosophy,  or  superaitiGa 
freedom,  have  been  set  aside,  in  order  or  any  strong  popular  interest  in  pub- 
to  obstruct  the  progress  oi  the  Crospel.  lie  aflairs,  or  revolutionary  passkn,  aB 
And  we  perceive  a  very  clear  intima-  of  which  have  ^EiUen  into  a  fefairik 
tion  in  the  pages  under  our  review,  atrophy,  whilst  the  void  which  is  ^ek 
that  proceedii^  of  this  kind  arc  to  in  the  bosoms  of  Frenchmen  is  ao 
be  systematical^  persevered  in,  when-  painfullv/e2^  that  there  is  a  czy  fer 
ever  occasion  may  ofier  for  the  same  spiritual  aliment  from  one  end  cf  the 
purpose.  land  to  the  other.    »•  Who  tctil  ghar 

It  behoves  then  French  Protest-  us  any  goodV*  is  the  questioo  with 
ants  to  understand  well  their  position,  which  every  production  that  iBSoes 
and  they  cannot  do  this  without  under-  fr^m  the  French  press  teeoos— the 
standing  their  own  importance.  If  burden  of  the  inteilect  and  of  the 
they  consider  themselves  as  what  they  affections  of  the  whole  nation.  To 
numerically  are  a  mere  fraction  of  that  nation  then,  at  larse,  Proteetaoc- 
the  French  population ;  if  the^r  regard  ism  should  address  itsdf :  and  if  the 
.themselves  as  nationallv  an  iusifiniifi-  Evangelical  party  of  that  kingdom 
cant  body  of  men ;  if  they  b^ve  were  thoroufftdy  convinced  of  this— if 
that  the  action  of  theu-  zeal  should  be  they  comprehended  the  flrandeor  of 
confined  to  narrow  circles ;  that  indi-  their  mission,  they  would  derive  in- 
vidual  conversions,  however  numer-  spfration  frtxn  the  large  perspective  ^ 
ous,  shoukl  form  the  Hrait  of  their  opens  before  them ;  and  every  edbit 
hope,  they  misconceive,  we  appre-  to  discourage  or  restrain  their  seal 
hend,  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  would  only  afi^  them  proof  of 
situation.  Its  peculiarity  and  its  ex-  their  past  success  and  instead  of  dis- 
treme  momentouaiess  consists  in  this,  heartening,  would  bring  with  it  a  freak 
that  the  great  mass  of  their  coun-  supply  of  courage  to  speed  them  on 
itiymen.  Popish  and  Infidel,  must  their  philanthropic  career.  It  is  the 
receive  the  light  of  the  Gospel  fix)m  genius  of  the  Gospel  to  produce  lij 
them,  or  they  will,  according  to  all  small  despised  means  great  effects, 
human  appearances,  never  be  visited  These  great  effects  should  oonse- 
by  it  at  aU.  In  Popery  for  the  mtellect,  quently  never  be  lost  s^fat  oC  To 
and  beyond  Protestantism,  there  is  no  entertain  pettg  prospects  as  the  f^dt 
Christianity.  If  Frenchmen,  there-  of  the  proclamation  and  ener^getk 
fore,  cannot  be  brought  over  to  the  enforcement  of  divine  truth,  is  to 
adoption  of  the  reformed  faith,  they  betray  a  sentiment  strong^  akin  10 
must  forever  remain  destitute  of  reh-  incredulity ;  and  this  very  pettinesi 
gion.  The  thought  that  this  great  of  prospect,  winch  sprines  from  ft 
change  among  them  may  be  to  any  sknmken  timid  soul,  dSvers  ofer 
considerable  extent  eflfected,  we  know,  those  who  aspire  not  beyond  k  as 
may  strike  our  readers  as  prepoeter-  easy  prey  into  the  hands  of  the  op- 
ously  absurd  ;  yet  they  should  reflect,  pressor, 
that  asthere  is  but  one  step  from  the 
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The  question  of  Liberty  and  Neces- 
sity has  been  more  perplexed  and  im- 
peded in  its  solution  by  the  confound- 
ing of  a  peculiar  and  veiy  important 
diirtinction,  than  by  all  other  mis- 
takes and  oveiBiefats  burdened  upon 
it  besides.  The  mstinction  to  which 
we  allude  is  one  which  ouffht  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind«  and  followed 
out  as  a  due  throughout  the  whole 
jrfalosophy  of  man— the  distinction, 
namely,  between  one's  existence  pr 
others^  and  one^s  existence  for  one's' 
se^,  or  in  other  words,  the  distinction 
between  unconscious  and  conscious 
existence.  This  distinction  we  re- 
mark, is  very  commonly  confounded ; 
that  is  tosay,  the  separate  species  of 
existence  specified,  instead  of  bemg 
regarded  as^ftoo  are  generally  regard- 
ea  as  only  one ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  subsequent  conclusions 
of  psychology  are  more  or  less  per- 
jkx^  and  vitiated  by  this  radical 
entanglement,  and'  more  particularly 
is  the  great  question  just  mentioned 
involved  in  obscurity  thereby,  and  to 
all  appearance  dbomed  to  revolve  in 
the  weary  rounds  of  endless  and  barren 
speculation.  We  have  ahready,  in 
various  parts  of  this  discussion,  endea- 
inoured  to  establish  a  complete  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  kmds  of  being  ; 
and  now  with  a  view  of  throwing 
some  l^t  on  the  intricate  question  of 
liberty  and  Necessity,  not  derived 
from  reasoning,,  but  from  immediate 
fact  we  proceed  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force this  discrimination  more  strenu- 
ously than  ever. 

What  then  is  our  existence  for 
others ,-  and  in  what  respect  is  it  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  scientific  esti- 
mate of  ourselves  T  A  little  reflection 
win  explain  to  US  what  it  is,  together 
with  all  its  actual  or  poesibte  accom- 
paniments. 

It  win  be  admitted  that  except  in 
man  there  is  no  consciousness  any 
where  throughont  the  Universe.  If, 
therefore  man  were  deprived  of  con- 
sciousness, the  whole  universe,  and  all 
that  dwell  therein,  would  be  destitute 
of  that  act    Let  ua  siq)po8e  then  that 


this  deprivation  actually  takes  place,, 
and  let  us  ask.  What  difierence  would 
it  make  in  the  general  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  things  1    As  far  as  the  objects 
of  the  external  universe,  animals  and 
so  forth  are  concerned,  it  would  con- 
fessedly make  none  ;  for  all  theso  are 
without  consciousness  at  any  rate^  and 
therefore  cannot  be  afi^ted  bv  its  ab- 
sence.   The  stupendous  machinery  of 
nature  would  move  around  precisely 'as 
heretofore.    But  what  dif^ence  would 
the  absence  of  consciousness  make  m 
the  condition  of  man  ?    Little  or  none, 
we  reply,  m  the  eyes  of  a  spectator  ab 
extroi    Inthe  eyes  of  a  Being  differ^ 
671/ from  man,  and  who  regards  him, 
we    shall  suppose  fix)m  some    other 
sphere,  man's  onffoings  wiihaui  con* 
sciouaness  would  do  Uie  same  or  near- 
ly the  same,  as  they  were  with  con*^ 
sciousnes.     Such  a  Being  would  oc» 
cupy  precisely  the  same  position  to- 
waras    the  unconscious  man  ar  the 
conscious    man  at  present  holds    to- 
wards the  unconscious  objects  of  crea- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  man  would  stiU 
exist  for  this  B^ingv  and  for  him  would 
evolve  all  its  varied  phenomena.    We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  man  in  this 
case  wouM  be  cut  off  from  any  of  those 
sources  of  inspiration  which  make  him^ 
a  rational,  a  passionate,    a    sentient 
and  an  imaginative  creature.    On  the 
contrary,  l^  reason  of  the  very  ab- 
sence of  consciousness,  the  flood-gates 
of  his  being  would  stand  wider  than 
before,  and  let  in  upon  him  stronger 
and  deeper    currents    of    inspiration. 
He  would  still  be  visited  by   all  his 
manifold    sensations,  and  by  all   the 
effects  they  bring  along  with  them; 
he  would  still  be  the  creature  of  plea- 
sure and  of  pain  ;  his  emotions  and 
desires  would  be  the  same  as  ever,  or 
even  more  overwhelming;  he  would 
still  be  the  insphred  slave  of  all  his  soft 
and  all  his    sanguinary   passions  ;   for 
observe,  we  are  not  supposing  him  de. 
prived  of  any  of  these  states  of  being 
but  only  of  the  conscioosnesp,  or  re_ 
ference  to  self,  of  themr-only  of  thai 
notion  and  reality  of  self  which  ^no 
xally  accompanies  them*— a  partial  cur" 
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tailment  perfectly  conceivable,  and  one 
which  sometimes  actually  takes  place ; 
for  instance,  in  that  abnormd  condi- 
tion of  humanity  denominated  som- 
nambulism. In  the  case  we  are  sm>- 
poein£^  then,  man's  reason  or  intelli- 
gence would  still  be  left  to  him.  He 
would  still  be  a  mathematician  like  the 
bee,  and  like  the  beaver  a  builder  of 
cities.  He  mkrht  still  too,  have  a 
lanfiwif  e  and  a  fitmature  of  a  certain 
kind,  uKHigh  destitute,  of  course,  of 
all  allusioDs  and  expressions  of  con- 
scious or  personal  character,  fiut  the 
«*  Goddess"  or  the  "  Muse"  might 
and  would  still  infuse  into  his  heart, 
the  gift  of  scmff  ;  and  then  an  uncon- 
icious  Homer,  Dlind  in  soul  as  weU  as 
blind  in  sight,  fiDed  by  the  transmitted 
power  of  some  foreign  ijffUUut^  might 
have  sung  the  wrath  of  an  unconacioos 
Achilles,  and  the  war  waged  against 
Troy  by  h^xHc  somambulists  from 
Greece.  For  poetry  represents  the 
derivative  and  unconscious,  just  as 
philosophy  represents  the  free  and 
conscious  elementB  ofhmnanity;  and 
is  itself  according  to  every  notion  of 
it  entertained  and  expressed  from  the 
earliest  timos  down  to  the  present,  an 
inspired  or  fatalistic  development,  as 
as  evident  from  the  fact,  that  all  great 
poets,  in  the  exercise  of  thehr  art,^ve 
ever  referred  away  their  power  from 
themselves  to  the  "«  God,"  the  «•  God- 
dess," the  »<MuBe,"  or  some  similar 
source  of  inspiration  always  foreign  to 
themseWes.*  ••  Ett  Deus,"  says  the 
poet, 

^'  Est  Deus  in  nobis,  agicante  calescimus 
illo." 

listen,  also,  to  the  tssdmony  of  our 
own  Milton,  who,  in  one  of  his  elegies, 
gives  voice  to  the  belief  that  he  owes 
bis  genius  to  the  spring,  and  like 
a  tree  in  the  buddmg  woods,  was 
wont  to  blossom  into  song  beneath  the 
vivifying  spirit  of  that  genial  time. 
M  Fo^^rheasks, 

««Fall^r  1  an  et  nobis  redeunt  in  cannina 

vires, 
Ingeniumque     mihi     murtere     verts 

adcst  1" 

The  sublimest  works  of  intelligence 
then  are  quite  possible  ;  and  may  be 


easily  conceived!  to  be  executed  with 
out  any  consciousness  of  them  on  the 
part  <^  the  apparent  and  immediate 
agent  Suppose  man  to  be  actuated 
throughout  his  whole  nature  by  the 
might  of  some  foreign  agency  ;  and  he 
may  realize  the  most  stupeDdous  ope- 
rabons,  and  yet  remain  in  darkneni 
and  incognizant  of  them  all  the  while. 
A  cognizance  of  these  <^>erattoiis  oer- 
tainlv  does  not  necessarily  go  hand  ia 
hand  with  their  perfbrnuuice.  What 
is  there  in  the  workings  of  faumsB 
passion  that  c<Hiciousness  dxHild  ne- 
oessarfly  accompany  it,  any  mose  than 
it  does  the  tossings  of  the  stormy  sea ! 
What  is  thrae  in  the  radiant  emonioss 
which  issue  forth  in  song,  that 
sciousness  should  naturally  and 
sarily  accompany  them,  any 
than  it  does  the  warbliiags  and  thi 
dazzliny  verdure  of  the  sunlit  woods  1 
What  IS  there  in  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son, that  ooncaousnesB  should  iDeri- 
tably  go  along  with  it,  any  more  thsa 
it  accompanies  the  mechanic  skill  with 
which  tne  spider  vpte^da  \m  dip? 
snaiesl  There  is  obvioudy  nolhm^. 
The  divorce  then  between  ooocmxf- 
nesB  and  all  these  powers  and  opeia. 
tions  may  be  conceived  as  pemcth 
complete';  and  this  conceptiaii  is  al 
that  is  here  necessaiy  for  the  puipusBs 
of  our  coming  argument. 

Existence  then,  tog[ether  witfi  all 
the  powers  and  operatioDs  fak  in£- 
cated,  might  be  truly  prfdicated  of 
man,  even  in  his  onconcioiis  state. 
And  even  more  than  this  might  bs 
affirmed  of  him.  We  could  not  in- 
deed with  propriety  say,  the  leasoa 
ofwhich  will  appear  by  and  by,  that 
man  without  condousness  woold  be 
mvested  in  any  degree  with  a  man] 
character.  Yet  even  here,  accoidinr 
to  the  moral  philosophy  of  PaVey  ana 
his  school,  in  which  morality  is  ex- 
pounded as  the  mere  adaptaion  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  production  of  the 
social  welfare-— which  adaptation  m^fat 
be  perfectly  well  ef&cted  without  anf 
conciousness  on  the  part  of  man,  jnk 
as  bees  and  other  animals  adapt  measi 
to  ends  without  being  aware  of  wiat 
they  are  about — according  to  tte 
view,  man  although  nnconsdoo 
would  still  be  a  moral  creature.  Nei- 
ther   without     coDoousnees 


♦  Hence  ihe  truth  of  the  common  saying— Poefa  nascitur  non  >Sl  ;  an  adagf 
which  is  directly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  philospher— PAtl^5fp4t(5  JU  •«• 
nascUur. 

t  Miltoni  Poemati.    Elegia  quints.    In  adventum  V^ris. 
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oan  pofisew  laws  in  the  proper  sebse 
I  the  word;  but  here  too  according 
otbeUobbeeian  doctnnce  which  make 
iw  to  consist  in  the  domination  or 
upremacy  of  force,  and  the  power  of 
supreme  magistrate  all  that  is  ne- 
essary  to  constitute  it,  man  might  in 
very  respect  be  considered  a  finished 
^lator,  and  a  creatm'e  living  under 

Bat  it  is  time  to  turn  these  prelimi- 
lary  observations  to  some  account 
iCt  OS  now  then  ask,  depriving  man 
f  consciousness,  what  is  it  we  actually 
save  him,  and  what  is  it  we  actually 
fiprive  him  ofl  We  leave  him  all 
bat  we  have  said.  We  leave  liim  ex- 
stence,  and  the  performance  of  many 
iperatioDs,  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
Qost  insignificant.  But  the  existence 
bus  left  to  him,  toother  with  aH  its 
phenomena,  we  beg  it  may  be  observed, 
5  only  one  species  of  existence*^  It 
3  a  peculiar  kind  of  existence  which 
oust  be  noted  well,  and  discriminated 
rom  existence  of  am^her  species 
rhich  we  are  about  to  mention.  In 
i  word,  it  is  existence  merely  Jbr 
^Oiers,  This  is  what  we  leave  man 
vhen  we  suppose  him  divested  ef  cob- 
dousness* 

And  now  we  again  ask,,  depriving 
oan  of  consciousness,  what  do  we 
eally  deprive  him  of?  and  we  answer, 
hat  we  totally  deprive  him  of  exist- 
wie  for  himself;  that  iSrWe  deprive 
lim  of  that  kind  of  existence  in  wliich 
lone  he  has  any  share,  interest,,  or 
concern ;  or  in  other  words^by  empty- 
ng  him  of  consciousness,  we  take 
way  fix)m  him  altogether  his  person- 
lity,  or  his  true  and  proper  being, 
''or  of  what  importance  is  it  to  him 
hat  he  should  exist  for  others^  &nd, 
yt  them,  should  evolve  the  most  mar- 
ellous  phenomena,  if  he  exists  not 
yr  himself,  and  takes  no  account  of 
he  various  manifestations  he  displays  7 
V^hat  reality  can  euch  a  species  of 
xistence  have  for  himi  Obviouriy 
Kmc.  What  can  it  avail  a  man  to  be 
nd  to  act,  if  he  remains  all  the  while 
inthout  consciousness  of  his  Being, 
Bd  his  actions?  In  short,  divestoi 
f  consciousness,  is  it  not  plain  that  a 
nan  is  no  longer  •*  I,**  or  aeU,  and  in 
uch  drcumstances,  must  not  his  ez- 
^nce,  together  with  aU  its  ongoings, 
1  so  (iair  as  ^  is  concerned,  be  abso- 
itdv  zero,  or  a  blank  ? 

Thus  existence  becomes  discrimi- 
iate4  i&to  two  didtioct  species,  which, 
40* 


though  they'  may  be  found  together^ 
as  they  usually  are  in  man,  are  vet 
perfectly  separate  and  distingmsha- 
ble;  existence  for  others,  and  exist- 
ence for  one*s  self.  Recapitulating 
what  we  have  said,  this  distinction 
may  be  established  and  explained  thus,, 
in  a  very  few  words  >— Deprive  man 
of  consciousness,  and  in  one  sense  you 
do  not  deprive  him  of  existence,  or  of 
any  of  the  vigorous  manifestations  and 
operations  of  existence.  In  one  sende,- 
that  is,  for  others,  he  exists  just  aa^ 
much  as  ever.  But  in  another  sense, 
you  do  deprive  him  of  existence  as 
soon  as  you  divest  him  of  conscious- 
ness. In  this  latter  sense  he  now 
ceases  to  exist ;  that  is,  he  exists  no 
longer  for  himself.  He  is  no  longer 
that  which  was  **  I,"  or  self.  He  has 
lost  his  personality.  He  takes  no  ac- 
count 01  Jiis  existence,  and  therefore 
his  existence,  as  &r  as  he  is  concerned, 
iffvirtua^y  and  actually  null.  But  iif 
there  were  only  one  species,  and  one 
notkxi  of  existence,  it  is  impoeeible 
that  man,  when  denuded  of  conscious- 
ness, should  both  exist,  and  not  existr 
as  we  have  shown  he  does.  If  exist- 
ence were  of  one  kind  onl^r*  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reconcile  this  contra- 
diction, which  is  yet  seen  to  be*  per-" 
fectly  true,  and  an  undeniable  matter 
of  &cL  The  conchision  therefore 
is  inevitable  and  irresistible,  that  ex- 
istence is  not  of  one,  but  of  two  kinds ;: 
existence  for  others,  and  existence 
for  ourselves;  and  that  a  creature 
may  possess  the  former  without  pos- 
sessing the  latter,  and  that,  thougn  it 
should  lose  the  latter  by  losing  con- 
sciousness, it  may  yet  retain  the  for- 
mer, and  **  live,  and  breather  and  have 
a  being  in  the  eyes  of  others." 

Docs  some  one.  here  remark  that 
consciousness  is  not  our  existence,  but 
is  merely  the  knowledge  of  our  exist- 
ence 1  Then  we  bcff  such  a  person 
to  consider  what  would  become  of  his 
existence,  loilh  respect  to  him,  if  he 
were  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  it.^ 
Would  It  not  be,  in  so  far  as  ne  was 
concerned,  precisely  on  the  footing  of 
a  nonentity  ?  One's  knowledge  there- 
fore, or  consciousness  of  existence,  is 
&r  more  than  mere  consciousness  of 
existence.  It  is  the  actual  ground  of 
a  species  of  existence  itself.  It  con- 
stitutes existence  for  one's  6el(  er 
personal  existence;  fin:  without  this 
consciousness  a  man  would  possess 
no  penonalityi  and  each  man's  per* 
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Bonality    is    his    true     and     prop^ 
being. 

Having  divided  existence  then  into 
two  distinct  kinds,  the  next  questicm 
is— to  y/haX  account  do  we  propose 
turning  the  discrimination?  If  it  is 
of  no  practical  use  in  removing  diffi- 
culties and  in  throwing  light  upon  the 
obscurer  phenomena  of  man,  it  is 
worthless,  and  must  be  discarded  as  a 
barren  and  mere  hair-splitting  refine- 
ment What  apphcation  then  has  it 
to  the  subjects  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
eussing ;  and  in  particular,  what  assis- 
.  tance  docs  it  afibrd  us  in  clearing  up 
the  great  fact  of  Human  Liberty-^hat 
key-stone  in  the  arch  of  humanity, 
without  which  all  our  i)ecilJiar  attri- 
butes, morality,  responsibility,  law  and 
justice,  loosened  from  their  mighty 
span,  would  M  from  their  places,  and 
disaf^ar  for  ever  in  the  blind  abysses 
of  Necessity  1 

In  availing  ourselves  then  of  the 
assistance  of  this  distinction,  and  in  ap- 
plying it  to  our  purposes,  the  first  cir- 
cumstance ctxmected  with  it  which 
attracts  our  attention  is  the  following 
fact,  deserving  we  may  be  permitted 
to  say  of  very  emphatic  notice;  that 
while  the  one  o/  these  species  of  exis- 
tence Drecedes  the  act  of  conscious- 
ness, the  other  of  them  follows  that 
act  Our  existence  for  others  is  ante- 
cedent,  but  our  existence  for  ourselves 
is  subsequent  to  the  act  of  conscious- 
ness. Before  a  child  is  conscious,  it 
exists  for  others ;  but  it  exists  for 
itself  only  after  it  is  conscious.  Prior 
to  cotasciousness,  or  in  the  absence  of 
that  act,  man  is  a  one-sided  phantas- 
magoria ;  vivid  on  the  side  towards 
oOiers  with  all  the  colours,  the  vigor- 
ous ongoinffB,  the  accomphshments, 
and  the  re^ty  of  existence,  but  on 
the  other  side,  the  side  where  he  him- 
self should  be,  but  is  not  yet,  what  is 
there?  a  blank — ^utter  nothingness. 
But  posterior  to  consciousness,  and  in 
consequence  of  it,  this  vacuity  is  fiUed 
up,  new  scenery  is  unfolded,  and  anew 
reality  is  erected  on  the  blank  side  be- 
hind the  radiant  pageant  The  man 
himself  is  now  there.  The  one-sided 
existence  has  become  doubled.  He  no 
loiigar  exists  merely  for  otttere;  he 
exists  also  for  him^el^— a  very  difierent, 
and  for  him,  a  mxnch  more  hnportant 
■att^. 

Existence  for  one's  self  then,  penoo- 
«1  existence,  or  in  other  woraa^  that 
species  of  Beinji^  which  akne  ptoperiy 
eoncenifmaiitM  found  not  to  precede^ 


but  to  follow  the  act  of  consek 
therefore  the  next  fact  of  homanity  to 
which  we  beg  to  call  very  particslir 
attention  is  this ;  that  man  jvope^ 
speaking  acts  before  he  extsis;  fir 
consciousness  is,  as  we  have  ahoif 
shown,  and  wiU  show  still  ftntfao^  i 
pure  act,  and  partakes  in  no  degree  d 
the  nature  of  a  passion.  At  the  sane 
time,  the  proof  that  consciousoesB  ii  d 
this  character  will  convince  as  that  it 
cannot  have  its  origin  in  the  fiTBt-iiie&. 
tioned  and  given  q>ecie8  of  existence, 
which  we  have  called  existence  h 
others,  or  existence  without  conecioiB- 
ness.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  thfi 
proof.  It  will  be  attempted  by  and  bj. 
This  iact,  that  man  acts  before  ht 
truly  and  properly  exists,  may  perfaip 
at  first  sight  a]^>ear  rather  stardn^ 
and  may  te  conceived  to  be  at  direet 
variance  with  what  are  calted  <»tbe 
laws  of  human  thought;*'  for  itwaj 
be  said  that  these  laws  compel  m  to 
conceive  man  in  Being  before  we  can 
conceive  him  in  acL  But  if  it  sboiiy 
be  reaUy  found  to  be  thus  at  variance 
with  these  laws,  our  only  aaswer  m, 
that  &cts  are  **  stubborn  thnfigs,"  and 
that  we  do  not  care  one  straw  for  the 
laws  of  human  thought  when  they  con- 
tradict the  f&etB  of  experience ;  and  a 
foct  of  experience  we  maintain  it  to 
be  let  people  conceive  or  not  as  tliey 

gease  or  can,  that  man's  true  Beag 
Uows  and  arises  out  <^  man's  otf— 
that  man  properly  speakii^  cannot 
be  said  to  be  until  he  ads — that  con- 
sciousness is  an  ac^,  and  that  our  pro- 
per existence,  being  identica]  and 
convertible  with  our  personality,  which 
results  from  consciousness,  is  not  the  aa- 
tecedent  but  the  consequent  of  that  act 
Need  we  say  any  thii^  foither  in 
enforcement  and  ifiustiation  of  thii 
very  extraordinary  feet  1  Evety  man 
will  admit  that  his  true  Beingr  is  that 
which  for  him  is  **  L"  Now  snppoie 
no  man  had  ever  thought  himself  •'I,'' 
would  he  ever  have  become  «•!,••  or 
possessed  a  proper  personal  Beinff? 
Certainly  not  It  is  only  after  tliiu:- 
ing  one's  self  "  I,"  and  in  coneeqnenee 
of  thinking  one's  self  •*  I,**  thaliooe  bf^ 
comes  <*L"  But  thinking  one^ssel 
««r  is  an  act— the  act  <tf  eoneeioB- 
ness.  Therefore  the  act  of  ooosda*- 
ness  is  antericnr  to  the  enstenoe  cf 
man,  therefore  man  is  in  Act  bcfowba 
is  truly  and  nrq)eriy  in  Bemg ;  cr  m 
other  words,  he  perrarms  an  act  befoie 
hehastne3dBteace,g  tfawJIiyirf^r 
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But  how  can  man  act  before  he  is  J 
Perhaps  we  cannot  perfectly  explain 
the  JaoiD,  but  we  can  state,  and  nave 
stated  the  That^  that  the  &ct  is  so. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  beg  it  to 
be  onderBtood  that  it  is  only  in  one 
sense  that  this  is  true.  We  would  not 
be  misundeistood.  We  here  guard 
ourselves  from  the  imputation  of  say- 
ing that  in  every  sense  man  is  abso- 
lotely  a  nonentity  before  he  acts,  or 
that  be  actually  creates  his  Bein^. 
Ths  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  af- 
firming. Prior  to  the  act  of  conscious- 
ness^  he  possesses  as  we  have  said  an 
ezistenoe  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
this  species  of  esdstence  is  undoubtedly 
men.  Anteric^  to  this  act,  the  foun- 
dations of  his  Being  are  wonderfully 
and  inscrutably  laid.  He  is  a.  migh^ 
machine  testifying  his  Cre&tor's  power. 
But  at  this  time  Ming  destitute  of  con- 
sdousneas,  we  again  maintain  tEat  he 
is  destitute  of  personality,  and  that 
therefore  he  wants  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  true  reaUty  and  proper  life 
of  humanity.  We  maintain  rarther, 
that  this  personality,  realized  by  con- 
scioasnesB,  is  a  new  kind  of  existence 
reared  up  upon  the  ground  of  that 
aot;  that  finther,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  in  the  old  substratum  of 
unconscious  Being  for  the  evdution 
of  this  new  act ;  but  that,  Uke  the  fell 
«f  man  with  which  perhaps  it  is  in 
some  way  connected,  it  is  an  abso- 
lirtely  free  and  underived  deed,  self- 
otiginated,  and  entirely  exempt  from 
the  law  of  cansahty;  and  moreover, 
in  its  very  essence,  the  antagonist  of 


that  law.  This  we  shall  endeavour  to 
make  out  in  the  following  chapters, 
and  if.  we  can  succeed  in  showing  ttm  , 
act  to  be  primarily  original  and  fi^e,  of 
cburse  it  will  foUow  that  the  Being 
which  results  from  it  must  be  free  like- 
wise. But  whether  we  succeed  or  not, 
we  at  any  rate  think  that  having  shown 
fiillv  that  the  thoujgbt  «•!"  precedes 
and  brings  along  with  it  the  reality  or 
existence  *«!,''  ^^  that  this  thought 
**!"  is  an  act,  we  have  now  ^id 
enough  to  establish  this  important 
truth  in  psychology,  that  man,  when 
philosophizing  concerning  himself 
does  not  do  well  to  commence  with 
the  conteronlation,  or  with  any  con- 
sideration of  himself  as  a  Beings  we  say 
this  with  an  especial  eye  to  the  sub- 
stance and  doctrme  of  **  Mind,"  for  his 
proper  B^ngis  but  a  secondary  arti- 
culation in  his  actual  development, 
and  therefore  oiig[ht  to  fonn  but  a  se- 
condarjf  step  in  ms  scientific  study  of 
himseli,  and  ought  to  hold  but  a  su- 
bordinate place  m  his  regard.  But  he 
ought  to  commence  with  the  contem- 
plation of  himself  as  an  acty  the  act  of 
c<»i6ciousnea3,  for  this  is  in  reali^r  his 
true  and  radical  beginning ;  and  there- 
fore,  in  speculation,  he  ought  to  fol- 
low the  same  order ;  and  copying  the 
living  tiruth  of  thin^  in  his  mefnodi- 
cal  exposition  of  himself,  should  take 
this  act  as  the  primary  commencement 
or  starting-point  of  his  philosophical 
researches.  Such  in  our  opinion  is  tJie 
only  true  method  <rf  psychological 
science. 


ChjjptesIL 


Man's  existence  for  others,  his  un- 
conscious existence,  is  immediately 
gvoen  ;  his  existence  for  himself  his 
eonscioaB  perscnal  existence,  the  reality 
ego  m  wA  inimediately  given,  but  is 
realized  tluxxigh  an  act  Thus  a  radi- 
c  aldisUnction  between  these  two  sorts 
of  existence  is  established,  the  one 
beinff  found  to  precede,  and  the  other 
to  f(Aow  that  act  The  Necessitarian 
however  takes  no  note  of  this  dis- 
tinction. He  breaks  down  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  them.  He  runs 
the  two  epedes  of  existence  into  one ; 
aad  tthe  Idbertarian,  usually  acquies- 
cing in  this  want  of  discriminatioD, 
pbces  in  his  adversary's  hand  the  ddy 
we^QQwith  whiohbemi^t  suoceii* 


fully  have  combated  him.  INsagree- 
ing  widely  in  theu*  conclusions,  they 
yet  agree  so  fiir  in  their  premises,  that 
both  of  them  postulate,  in  an  unqua- 
lified manner,  man's  existence  as  a 
substratum  for  his  actions.  On  this 
account  therefore  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  the  victory  m  point  of  logic 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  ife- 
cessitarian,  however  much  common- 
sense  and  moml  principle  may  have 
rebelled  against  his  conclusions.  For 
a  given  or  compulsatory  existence  can 
never  be  fr«ein  any  of  its  acts.  It  can 
merely  serve  to  conduct  the  activity 
transmitted  to  it  fimn  other  quarters  ; 
«dA  the  peculiar  inflections,  whatever 
these  may  be,  whether  to  evil  or  to 
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good,  which  it  may  appear  to  give  to 
that  activity,  cannot  be  owing  to  any 
origiual  or  undenved  power  it  poesesB- 
68,  but  must  depend  upon  its  natural 
construction,  just  as  a  prism  has  no 
power  in  itselt  to  refract  this  way  or 
that  the  rays  of  hght  which  pass  through 
it,  but  is  dctermmed  to  this  refraction 
hj  the  particular  angles  into  which, 
without  being  consulted,  it  was  at  first 
cut  by  the  liand  of  its  artificer.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  activity  of  such  a 
being  is  no  activity  at  all,  but  pure  pas- 
sivity ;  for  a  derivative  act  is  not  pro- 
perly adiim^  but  passion.  In  merely 
receiving  and  passing  on  an  act,  a 
creature  is  not  an  agents  but  a  patient 
Such  a  creature,  bringing  nothing  ori- 
ffinal  into  the  field  cannot  in  any  sense 
be  said  either  to  operate  or  co-operate. 
All  its  doings  being  derivative,  are 
done  for  it  or  necessitated ;  therefore  it 
is  firee  in  nothing,  and  by  the  same 
consequence,  must  remain  devcnd  of 
morality  and  responsibility. 

The  usual  reasoning  on  this  subject 
therefore  being  utterly  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  Human  Liberty,  we  have  en- 
deavoured in  the  foregoing  chapter 
to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  new  line 
of  argument ;  the  only  argument  by 
which»,in  our  opinion,  the  conclusions 
of  the  Necessitarian  can  be  met  and 
proved.  In  clearing  away  the  weeds 
oy  which  the  premises  of  the  question 
were  overgrown,  and  in  bringing  them 
imder  our  close  and  immediate  inspec- 
tion, we  found  that  these  premises, 
when  viewed  and  tested  as  facts  as  all 
premises  ought  to  be,  if  we  would  as- 
certain their  exact  truth  and  value,  are 
directly  tlie  reverse  of  those  usually 
laid  down,  and  allowed  to  pass  cur- 
rent We  found  in  a  word  that  an 
act  is  the  substratum  of  man's  proper 
existence,  and  not  vice  versa. 

But  this  draws  the  controversy  re- 
specting Liberty  and  Necessity  to  its 
extremest  or  narrowest  point  For  it 
may  here  be  asked,  and  indeed  must 
be  asked — Whence  comes  this  act? 
We  have  divided  man's  existence  into 
two  distinct  species,  one  of  which,  that 
which  we  may  now  call  his  na- 
tural existence  was  found  to  be  ^ven 
and  to  precede  the  act  of  conscioos- 
iiess.  Now  does  not  this  act  natur- 
aBy  spring  out  of  that  existence? 
Is  It  not  dependent  upon  it  1  Is  it  not 
a  mere  development  from  a  seed  sown 
in  man's  natural  being:  and  does  it 
notimfold  itself  after  a  time  like  any 


other  natural  germ  or  Caenlty  of  bn- 
manity  1  We  answer,  Na  It  coraes 
into  operation  after  a  veiy  diflerest 
laehion.  Ii is  an  act  .of  pore  vrJl;  §ac 
precisely  between  the  two  species  «£ 
existence  we  have  indicated,  Uumai 
Will  comes  into  play,  and-has  its  pro- 
per place  of  abode  ;  and  this  new  p^ 
nomenon,  lying  in  the  very  roots  of 
the  act  of  Consciousaess,  dictates 
the  whole  natural  machmery  of  mai, 
gives  a  new  aind  uiderived  tarn  to  ha 
development,  and  completely  over- 
throws, with  regard  to  him,  the  wbde 
law  and  doctrine  of  causality ;  fcr 
Will  as  contradistinguidied  frcm,  and 
opposed  to  wish  or  desire,  is  either  t 
word  of  no  meaning  and  intelligibdi^ 
at  all,  or  else  it  likens  a  {Rimaij 
absolute  commencement — an  UDdeiivi> 
tive  act  But  as  the  Nececsitanui 
may  admit  the  former  of  tfcece  aU 
temativee,  and  may  hold  WlD,  wha 
applied  to  man,  to  be  an  UDmeamn^ 
word,  it  will  be  proper  to  po^ 
pone  any  discussion  on  that  siibiect  at 
present;  and  without  invcdving  oor- 
selves  in  what  after  all  might  be  a 
mere  skirmish  of  words,  to  do  cv 
best  to  go  more  simj^y  aiid  cleariy  to 
work,  by  addressing  ourselves  as  much 
as  posisible  to  &cts,  or  the  reahtMs  cf 
things* 

But  lest  it  should  be  urged  that  man, 
although  perhaps  really  free,  is  yet  b- 
competent  to  form  a  true  and  adeqoate 
conception  of  liberty  ;  and  that  there- 
fore his  freedom  must  in  any  event 
be  for  him  as  though  it  were  not ;  krt 
this  should  be  urged,  we  deem  it  ia- 
cumbent  upon  us,  before  proceeding  to 
establish  Human  Freedom  as  &cf,  Co 
endeavotu*  to  delineate  a  faithful  and 
correct  representation  of  it ;  in  dHft, 
to  place  before  our  readers  such  a  cca- 
ception  as  would  be  Liberty  if  it  were 
actualized  or  realized  in  fiaict  Before 
showing  that  Liberty  is  actual^  we 
ipust  show  on  what  grounds  it  is  possSfk, 

The  ordinary  conception  of  Hberty, 
as  a  capacity 'bestowed  upon  asiven 
or  created  being,  of  choosing  and  Sal- 
lowing any  one  of  two  or  more  courBes 
of  action,  is  no  conception  at  aD,  bat 
is  an  inconceivability.  It  is  in  truth, 
so  worthless  and  shallow  as  hardly  to 
be  worthy  of  mention.  On  accouBl 
however  of  the  place  which  it  holds 
in  ordinary  phfioeophical  discoune^ 
we  must  contriDute  a  few  wofds  to  its 
exposure.  It  arises  ont  of  a  misetabie 
attempt  to  dEsct  a  compromise   be- 
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tveen  liberty  and  necessity ;  and  the 

I    result  is  a  direct  and  g^anng  contra- 

I    dictioi].    This  doctrine  endeavours  to 

r   hold  forth  an  act,  as  at  once  original 

r    and  yet  derived*  as  given  and  yet  not 

compulsatcuy  or  necessitated,  as  free 

and  yet  caused.    No  wonder  that  hu- 

^    nian  liberty  embodied  hi  an  act  of  this 

r    kind  should  halt  upon  both  feet,  and 

I    harbour  in  the  dingiest  lurking*places 

of  a  p^^lexed  and  vacillating  metaphy- 

I    sic — a  thing  not  to  be  scrutinized  too 

narrowly. 

But  since  we  are  examining  it,  let 
us  do  so  as  closely  and  narrowly  as 
possible.     What  tlien  does  this  con. 
ception  of  fiberty  amount  to,  and  what 
does  it  set  forth  1    There  is  in  the  first 
place  the  being  in  question— *man — a 
derivative  creature,  we  are  toJd,  from 
the  alpha  to  the  omega  of  his  exist- 
ence.   In  the  next  place,  there  is  the 
power  with  which  he  is  said  to  be  in- 
vssted,  of  choodDff  between  two  or 
more  lines  of  coDonct     In  virtue  of 
this  power,  he  is  at  first  indifferent,  or 
equally  open  to  all  these  courses.    He 
must  follow  one  of  them ;  but  is  not 
ooostrained  to  foUow  an^  one  of  them 
in  particular :  and  preosely  in  this  in- 
detennination   it  is   said  that  human 
liberty  consists.     In  the  third  place, 
when  the  choice  is  made,  there  is  the 
practical  following  out  of  the  course 
fixed  upon.    Such  are  the  three  ele- 
moots  usually  noted   in  the  process. 
But  allowing  the  dust  occasiooed  by 
this  language  to  subside,   let  as  see 
whether  nothmg   has  escaped  as  in 
the  confusion.      We    observe   then, 
that  the  power  of  choice  said  to  be 
f^vea  is  at  first   undetermined;  that 
mdeed,  it  is  on  this  openness  or  want 
of   determinatioQ  that  the  essence  of 
the  BbertY  here  described  is  pkced^^ 
But    while  this  indeterminaticm  con- 
tinuee,  the  power  of  choice  of  course 
remains   inoperative.     Before  any  of 
the  courses  laid  down  can  be  followed, 
this  power  must  be  determined  to  the 
particular  course  fixed  on,  that  is  to 
say,  an  act  of  determinaticHi,  the  choice 
itself  must  intervene  between  the  un- 
determined  power  of  choice  and  the 
eourse   chosen.     Here  then  we  have 
a  new  element,   an   element  seldom 
specifically   or   ri||ridly  noted   in  the 
usual   analysis  of  the  process.    The 
fliateroent  now  stands  thus : — ^1.    The 
giren  bemg.     2.    The  undetermined 
power  to   choose— the  power  as  yet 
open  to  several  courses  of  ccfoduet; 


3.  The  act  of  determinate  choice-*- 
the  powOT  now  adstricted  to  one 
course;  4.  The  actual  performence 
itseE  Now  the  third  element  of  this 
statement — the  one  usually  passed 
over  without  noticoi  is  the  ody  step 
which  we  would  raise  any  questioD 
about  We  ask  what  ads&icted  the 
power  to  the  course  selected  ?  Whence 
comes  this  act  of  determination  1  Is  it 
too  given,  orisitnot?  Ifitis,  then 
what  becomes  of  human  fi-eedoml 
The  act  d  determination  bein^  given 
or  derivative,  the  being  in  question  was 
of  course  determined  to  the  conduct 
adopted,  not  bv  an  original  act,  but 
was. determined  thereto  out  of  the 
source  from  whence  his  act  of  deter* 
mination  proceeded.  It  was  there* 
fore  absurd  to  taik,  as  we  at  fin^  did» 
of  several  coarses  having  been  opeai 
to  bun.  In  truth,  his  act  of  deter* 
mination  bemg  derived  or  oompulsa* 
tory,  no  course  was  ever  open  to  hinv 
except  the  one  which  he  foflowed,  and 
was  necessitated  to  follow  in  obedienoe 
to  that  act  On  the  other  hand,  is 
this  act  of  determination  not  given  or 
enforced  1—4hen  hsre  has  a  new  and 
underived  act  started  into  h|^;  one 
which  plays  an  important  jNut,  and 
forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  faii 
conmosition ;  and  what  now  becomes 
of  the  assumption  upon  which  this 
modified  conception  of  liberty  pro* 
ceeded,  namely,  that  man  is  ihrcmgh* 
out  a  derivative  ereature?  The  coo* 
elusion  is,  that  human  Hbeity  is  im* 
possible  and  incQiiceivable,  if  we  start 
with  the  assumpdoQ  that  man  is  in 
every  thing  a  given  or  derivative 
being;  jnst  as  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conception  that  man  is  altogether  a 
derivative  being  is  impossible,  if  we 
start  with  the  assumptioQ  that  he  is 
firee. 

But  our  present  olject  is  to  realize 
if  possible  a  correct  notion  of  human 
liberty.  Nothmg  then  we  remark 
can  l>e  more  inefl^tual  than  the  at- 
temnt  to  conceive  liberty  as  a  power 
of  choice,  resting  in  a  state  of  indeter. 
mination  to  two  c^  more  actions  :  be* 
cause  this  state  would  continue  for 
ever,  and  nothing  would  be  the  re- 
sult, unless  an  act  of  determinatioo 
took  place  in  fiivour  of  some  one  of 
these  actions;  so  that  between  the 
undetermined  power  and  the  action  it- 
self an  act  of  determination  always 
intervenes;  and  therefore  the  ques- 
tion comes  to  be-*4iot  whence  comes 
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man's  onddtermined  power  of  chooe- 
mg ;  but  whence  comes  his  act  of  par- 
ticular choice  or  determination  7  is  it 
derivative?  can  it  be  traced  out  of 
him  up  into  some  foreign  scource? 
Then  of  course  his  liberty  vanishes. 
Js  it  not  derivative  ?  Then  his  liberty 
stands  good;  but  is  no  longer  found 
to  consist  in  a  state  of  indetermination 
to  seve^  courses  of  action.  It  must  be 
conceived  of  as  an  underived  or  ab- 
solutelj^  self-grounded  act  of  determi- 
nation in  favour  of  one. 

Thus  then  the  concention  of  liber* 
t^  is  reduced  to  some  desree  of  dis- 
tmctness  and  tangibility.  If  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  human  liberty,  it  must 
be  identical  with  an  absolutely  original 
or  underived  act;  and  the. conception 
of  the  oge  of  these  must  be  the  same  as 
the  conception  of  the  other  of  them. 
But  it,  is  still  our  business  to  show  in 
what  way  the  conception  of  such  an  act 
10  possible. 

It  is  palpably  impossible  to  conceive 
liberty,  or  an  underived  act  as  arising 
out  of  man's  natural  or  given  exist- 
ence. Acc(miingto  oar  very  concep- 
tion of  this  species  of  existence,  all 
the  activity  put  forth  out  of  it  is  of  a 
derivative  or  transmitted  character. 
As  we  have  already  said,  such  kind  of 
activity  is  not  activity  at  all,  but  pas- 
sivity. Not  being  originated  abso- 
lutely by  the  creature  who  apparently 
exerts  it,  every  particle  of  it  &lls  to 
be  refunded  back  out  of  this  creature 
into  the  source  from  whence  it  really 
comes;  and  this  clearly  leaves  the 
being  io  question  a  mere  passive  crea- 
ture  throughout ;  and  at  any  rate  inca- 

Sable  of  putting  ibrth  aprimAry  and  un- 
erived  act. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  conceive  an  underived  act  put  forth 
out  of  man's  natural  existence,  there  is 
yet  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  con- 
ceiving an  act  of  this  kind  put  forth 
againsi  man's  natural  or  given  exist- 


ence. If  we  consider  it  well,  we  AaSl 
be  satisfied  that  it  is  only  oo  ibm 
ground  that  the  conception  of  an  un- 
derived act  is  possible :  and  moreover, 
we  shall  see  that  on  this  ground,  the 
conception  of  such  an  act  is  ineyitaUe. 

For  if  we  suppose  an  act  <^  antago- 
nism to  take  place  against  the  wixie 
of  man's  given  existence,  against  all 
that  man  is  bom — it  is  impossible  that 
this  act  itself  can  be  given  pr  deriva- 
tive; for  the  supposition  is,  that  this 
act  is  opposed  to  all  the  given  or  ded- 
vative  m  man,  and  is  nothing  ejxat 
in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  opposed,  u 
therefore  it  weie  itself .  den  vative,  be- 
ing no  longer  the  opposite  of  the  deri- 
vative, it  would  be  a  nonentity ;  or  it 
would  be  a  suicidal  act  extenninatii^ 
itself  Therefore,  if  we  are  to  fonn  a 
conception  at  all  of  such  an  antagonst 
act,  we  tntist  conceive  it  as  abec^ite^ 
inimary  and  underived;  and  on  the 
other  band,  if  we  would  franie  a  traa 
conception  of  human  liberty,  or  an 
tindenved  act,  we  can  only  concave  it 
as  the  antagonist  act  we  have  been 
describing; — we  must  conceive  it  as  an 
act  q>posmg  or  resisting  ey|^  tbnig 
in  man  whidi  is  given,  passive,  natu- 
ral, or  bom. 

Thus  then  we  have  now  shown  in 
what  way  a  correct  conception  of  ho- 
man  liberty  is  to  be  frauned;  or  in 
other  words,  we  have  pointed  out  the 
grounds  upon  which  roan's  freedom  ii 
possible.  It  is  possible,  because  the 
particular  act  described  as  identical 
and  convertible  with  it,  namely,  an  act 
of  determinate  antagonism  against  the 
natural  or  unconscious  man,  can  at 
any  rate  be  conceived.  But  adm^ 
tii^T  that  it  niajr  be  concei\>ed,  ve 
must  now  ask,  Isit  also  practis^!  Is 
Human  Liberty  actual  as  well  as  pos- 
sible 1  Besides  finding  its  realization 
in  thought,  does  it  also  finds  its  realia^ 
tionin&ct? 


Chapteb  m. 


For  an  answer  to  this  question  we 
must  refer  ourselves  to  observation 
and  experience.  But  observation  and 
experience  have  already  decided  the 
point.  Consciousness  itself  is  the  ac- 
tualization of  the  conception  we  have 
been  describing.  Lyin^  between  the 
two  species  of  human  existence  discri- 
minated at  the  commencement  of  this 


paper,  consciousnes  is  an  act  of  axk- 
tagonism  against  the  one  of  them,  vdH 
has  the  o^er  of  them  for  its  residt. 
A  glance  at  the  very  surface  of  mtn 
showed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  geneial 
notoriety,  that  sensation  and  the  coa* 
sciousness  of  sensation,  paEsion  and  the 
consciousness  of  passion,  never  coexiit 
in  an  equal  degree  <^  intensitjr.    Wt 
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Ibnnd  the  great  law  coimected  with 
them  to  be  this  ;  not  that  they  grew 
with  each  other's  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  each  other's  strength,  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  each  of  them 
gained  just  in  proportion  as  the  other 
lost  Wherever  a  passion  was  ob- 
served to  be  carriecf  to  its  greatest 
excess,  a  total  absence  or  cessation  of 
consciousness  was  noticed  to  be  the 
result,  and  the  man  lost  his  person- 
alis* When  consciousness  began  to 
re-assert  itself,  and  to  regain  its  place, 
the  passon  in  its  turn  besan  to  give 
way,  and  becoming  dimini^ed  or  sus- 
pended, the  man  recovered  his  person- 
ality. The  same  was  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  sensation.  A 
sensation  is  notoriously  mott  abrorb- 
ms  when  the  least  consciousness  of 
it  has  place  ;  and  therefore  is  not 
the  conclusion  legitimate  that  it  would 
be  stiU  more  effective — ^tbat  it  would 
be  a2Z-absorbin^,  provided  no  con- 
scimisness  of  it  mterfered  to  dissolve 
the  charm?  And  does  not  all  this 
fffove  that  consciousness  is  an  act  of 
antagonism  against  the  modifications 
of  man's  natural  being,  and  that  in- 
deed it  has  no  office,  character,  or 
conceivabihty  at  aU,  unless  of  this  an- 
tagonist and  negative  description? 

But  this  act  has  as  it  were  two  sides, 
and  alfhough  single,  it  fulfils  a  double 
office.  We  have  still  to  show  more 
clearly  than  we  have  yet  dcme,  how 
this  act,  breaking  up  the  great  natu« 
ral  unities  of  sensation  and  of  passion 
at  once  displaces  the  various  modifica- 
tions of  man's  given  existence,  and  by 
a  necessary  consequence,  places  the 
being  which  was  not  given — the 
**  I'*  of  humanity — the  true  and  pro- 
per being  of  every  man  *♦  who  cometh 
mto  the  world."  This  discussion  will 
lead  us  into  more  minute  and  practi- 
cal details  than  any  we  have  yet 
encountered. 

The  earliest  modifications  of  man's 
natural  being  are  termed  *«  sensations." 
These  sensations  are  like  all  the  other 


changes  of  man's  given  existence 
purely  passive  in  their  character.  They 
are  states  of  sufiering,  whether  the  suf- 
fering be  of  pleasure  or  of  pain,  or  of 
an  indifierent  cast  There  is  obvious- 
ly nothing  original  or  active  connect- 
ed with  them.  There  is  nothing  in  < 
them  except  their  own  given  contents, 
and  these  are  entirely  derivative.  In 
the  smell  of  a  rose,  for  instance,  there 
is  nothing  present  except  the  smell  of 
a  rose.  In  a  word,  let  us  turn  and 
twist,  increade  or  diminish  any  sensa- 
tion as  we  please,  we  can  twist  and 
turn  it  into  nothing  except  the  par- 
ticular sensation  which  it  is. 

Let  us  suppose  then  a  particular 
sensation  to  be  impressed  uponjmy  of 
man's  organs  of  sense — ^let  ussui^x)se 
it  propagated  forwards  along  the 
nerves — let  us  trace  it  forth  unto  the 
brain — let  us  adroit  Hartley's  or  any 
other  philosopher's  »*  vibrations," 
«*  elastic  medium,"  or  **  animal 
spirits,"  to.  be  facts ;  and  finally,  let  us 
suppose  it,  through  the  intervention  <A 
the  one  or  other  of  those,  landed  and 
safely  lodged  in  what  metaphysicians 
are  pleased  to  tenn  the  **  mind  ;"  still 
we  maintain  that  in  spite  of  this  cir- 
cuitous operation,  the  man  would  re- 
main utterly  unconscious,  and  would 
not  in  consequence  of  it  have  any 
existence  as  **I"  the  only  kind  of 
existence  which  properly  concerns 
him,  nor  would  the  external  object, 
have  any  existence  as  an  object  for 
him.  He  would  not  percehje  it,  al- 
thoiigh  sentient  of  it ;  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  perception  implies  an 
"  I,"  and  a  ••  not  I,"  a  subject  and 
object ;  and  a  subject  and  object  ii^- 
volve  a  duality ;  and  a  duality  pre- 
supposes an  act  of  discrimination.  But 
no  act  of  discrimination — no  act  o! 
any  kind  is  involved  in  sensaticm— 
therefore  man  might  continue  to 
imdergo  sensati<»)s  until  doomsday, 
without  ever  becoming  "  I,"  and 
without  ever  perceiving  an  external 
universe.* 


*  The  statement  that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  through,  and  in  coneeqaence  of  our  sensations,  besides  its  falsehood,  embodies 
periiape  the  boldest  petiiio  principii  upon  record.  How  are  we  assared  of  the  reality 
of  an  external  world  7  asks  the  philosophy  of  scepticism.  Through  the  senses,  answers 
the  phOosophy  of  faith.  Bat  are  not  the  senses  themselves  a  part  of  the  external 
universe  ?  and  is  not  this  answer  therefore  equivalent  to  sayinsr  that  we  become  as- 
smred  of  the  reality  of  the  external  umverse  through  the  extemaluniverse  ?  or  in  other 
words,  is  not  this  solution  of  the  question  a  direct  taking-for-granted  of  the  very  matter 
in  diqiute  7  It  may  be  frivolous  to  raise  such  a  question,  but  it  is  certainly  far  more 
ftivolons  to  resolve  it  in  this  manner— the  manner  usually  practised  by  our  Scottish 
I^iiloiophers. 
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How  then  does  man  become  « I V* 
how  does  be  become  percipient  of  an 
external  universe  1  We  answer  not 
through  seusatioD,  but  by  and  through 
an  act  of  discriminstioi]*  or  virtual 
negation.  This  negation  is  not  and 
need  not  be  expr^sed  in  words.  It 
IB  a  silei  t,  but  deep  deed,  making  each 
man  an  individual  person ;  and  it  is 
enough,  if  the  reality  of  it  be  present, 
even  although  the  expression  and  dis- 
tmct  conception  of  it  should  be  absent 
But  if  the  reahty  were  actually  ab- 
sent, then  there  would  be  a  difference 
indeed.  If  *•  no,"  in  thought,  and  in 
deed,  were  taken  out  of  the  world, 
man  would  never  become  «*I,"  and 
lor  him,  the  external  universe  would 
remain  a  nonentity.  Sensation,  pas- 
sion, &C.,  would  continue  as  strong 
aqd  violent  as  oyer,  but  consciousness 
would  depart ;  man  and  nature,  **  I," 
and  not  **  I,"  subject  and  object  lap- 
sing into  one,  and  every  thing  merging 
in  a  great  unity,  would  be  as  th^jgh 
they  were  not  Indeed,  the  conse- 
quences of.  the  disappearance  of  this 
small  and  apparently  insignificant  ele» 
ment  are  altogether  incalculable. 

An  illustrative  view  will  help  to 
render  our  meaning  more  distinct,  and 
our  statement  more  convincing.  Let 
us  suppose  man  to  be  visited  by  par- 
ticular sensations  of  sight,  of  smed,  of 
totnh;  and  let  us  suppose  these  in- 
duced by  the  presence  of  a  rose.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that  in  this  process,  the 
rose  contributes  nothing  except  the 
particular  sensations  mentioned.  It 
does  not  c^tribtite  the  element  of 
negation.  Yet  without  the  element 
of  ne^tion,  the  rose  could  never  be 
an  object  to  the  man,  and  unless  it 
were  an  object  to  him,  he  of  course 
would  never  perceive  it ;  neither  with- 
out this  element  could  the  man  ever 
become  '(I."  For  let  us  suppose  this 
element  to  be  absolutely  withdrawn — 
to  have  no  place  in  the  process,  then 
*•  r*  and  the  rose,  the  subject  and  ob- 
ject, bein^  undiscriminated,  a  virtual 
identification  of  them  would  prevail 
But  an  identification  of  the  subject 
jKod  object  of  the  Beinff  knowing  and 
the  Bemg  known,  womd  render  per- 
ception, consdoosnesB,  knowledge,  in- 
conceivable; for  these  depend  upon 
a  setting  asunder  of  subject  and  ob- 
ject, of  « I"  and  "not  L"  But  a  seU 
ting  asunder  of  subject  and  object, 
depends  upon*  a  discrimination  laid 
down  between  them.    But  a  discrimi- 


nation laid  down  between  them  imiiiii 
the  presence  of  the  element  of  n^»- 
tioD,  that  is  to  say,  knowledge,  cod- 
sciousness,  perception,  depend  i^ob 
the  restoration  of  the  elemetnt  we  sop- 
posed  withdrawn,  and  are  inconceiv- 
able and  impossible  without  h.  It  ii 
therefore  evident,  that  if  man  in  sen- 
sation were  virtually  identified  wid^ 
the  object,  were  the  same  as  it,  he 
would  never  perceive  it, — it  woidi 
never  be  an  object  to  him,  and  just  ai 
Uttle  would  he  be  "I."  But  the  onlf 
way  in  which  this  virtual  identifica- 
tion is  to  be  avoided,  is  by  and  throoeh 
an  imphed  discrimination.  Then  <m 
do  the  "  r*^  and  "not  I**  emerge,  and 
become  the  "I"  and  the  **not  L" 
But  an  implied  discrimination  invchei 
an  act  of  negation,  either  implicitily 
or  explicitly.  Therefi:»re,  an  acf  i 
negation,  actual  or  virtual,  ta  tbe  fiu- 
damental  act  of  humanity — is  theccn- 
dition  upon  which  conscioasneaB  and 
knowle^  depend — is  the  act  which 
makes  the  universe  an  object  to  us— 
is  the  ground,  and  the  placer  of  the 
"I"  and  the  "not  I." 

Do  metaphysidans  still  desire  m- 
formation  with  respect  to  the  "  natve 
of  the  connection,"  the «'  mode  of  cqb- 
muncation"  which  subsista  between 
matter  and  what  they  term  "  mind  V 
or  do  they  continue  to  regard  tliB 
question  as  altogether  msolnble? 
About  "mind''  we  profess  to  know 
nothing.  But  if  they  will  discard  Uni 
hypothetical  substance,  and  consent 
to  pot  up  with  the  suni^  word  aod 
resuity  "  I,"  instead  of  it,  we  timk 
we  can  throw  some  light  on  wbat  takes 
place  between  matter  and  ••mep^'and 
that  the  foregomg  observatiaBs  have 
^h^ady  done  so.  The  point  at  wUdi 
aU  preceding  philosophers  have  con- 
fessed the  hiatusto  be  inBurmomtable, 
the  hitch  to  be  inscrutably  perplexiiig^ 
was  not  the  point  at  which  the  in. 
pressicxi  was  communicated  to  tbe 
amn  of  sense — was  not  the  poat 
where  the  <Mvan  commuucatad  the 
impression  to  £e  nerve»— was  not  the 
pomt  where  the  nerves  transmitted  it  to 
the  brain, — but  was  the  pointwhere  the 
brain,  or  idtunate  corporeal  tiasoB, 
ecmveyed  it  to  the  "mind.**  Heie 
lay  the  ^p  which  no  idiik)sophy  ever 
yet  intelhgibljr  cleared  ;  here  brooded 
the  mist  which  no  breath  of  scieooe 
ever  yet  succeeded  in  dispersing.  Bat, 
repomatm^  the  hynothesis  of  "  mind," 
let  OS  use  the  wm,  and  attend  to  the 
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sality  **  I,"  and  we  shaD  see  how  the 
apouTB  win  vanish,  how  the  pros- 
ed will  brighten,  and  how  the  hiatus 
rill  be  spanned  by  the  bridge  of  a 
ompreheosible  fact  In  the  firit 
lace,  in  order  to  render  this  fact  thd 
lore  palpable,  let  us  suppose  what  is 
ot  the  case,  that  the  <«  I"  IS  imi 


s  immediate- 
r  ^iven— comes  into  the  world  ready 
lade ;  and  that  a  sensation,  after  being 
olj  hnpressed  uuon  its  appropriate 
rgan  of  sense,  and  carried  along  the 
lerves  into  the  brain,  iis  thence  conveyed 
ito  this  **  I."  But  we  have  Just  seen 
hat  along  with  this  transmission  of 
ensatioo,  there  is  no  negation  con- 
eyed  to  this  *^  I.'*  There  is  nothing 
ransmitted  to  it  except  the  sensation. 
)ut  we  have  also  iust  seen  that  without 
negation  virtually  present  at  least, 
here  cook)  be  no  <•  F'  in  the  case. 
Hiis  supposed  **!"  therefore  could 
K)t  be  a  true  and  real  •*!"  Its 
[round  is  yet  wanting.  In  pdnt  of 
act  it  may  be  considered  to  lapse  into 
» mind,"  and  to  be  as  worthless  and 
mphilosophical  as  that  spurious  sub- 
tance  which  we  have  been  labomiiur 
o'  get  rid  of.  Throwing  tliis  "I** 
herefore  aside,  let  us  turn  back,  and 
upposing  what  is  the  case,  that  the 
n**  jBnoi  immediately  given,  let  us 
ollow  forth  the  progress  of  a  sensa- 
ion  once  more.  A  particular  impres- 
DOQ  is  made  upon  an  organ  of  sense 
n  man,  and  what  in  the  result  1  Sen- 
ation.  Cany  it  on  into  the  nerves, 
nto  the  bram,  what  is  the  result  1 
If  ere  sensation.  Is  there  no  con- 
ciousness  ?  As  yet  there  is  none.  But 
tave  we  traced  the  sensation  throng 
ts  whole  couise  ?  No :  if  we  follow 
t  onwards  we  find  that  somewhere  or 
ither  it  encounters  an  act  of  negation 
-a  **  no"  gets  implicated  in  the  pro- 
xas,  and  then,  and  then  cmly,  does 
»nsciousness  arise — ^then  onhr  does 
nan  start  into  being  as  ^r* — ^then 
nly  do  subject  and  object  stand  asun- 
ler.  We  have  already  proved,  we 
rust  with  snfiScient  dintmctness,  that 
his  act  must  be  present  either  actual- 
y  or  virtually,  befwre  man  can  be  "  I" 
ind  before  the  external  universe  can 
>e  an  object  to  him — ^that  is,  before 
le  can  perceive  it — and  therefbre  we 
leed  not  say  any  thmg  more  upon  this 
Kiint  But  does  **  the  philosopher  of 
Dind,**  now  adc  us  to  redeem  our  i^edge. 


and  to  inform  him  distinctly  what 
it  is  that  takes  place  between  "  mat- 
ter" and  "me,"  matter  presenting  it- 
self, as  it  always  does,  in  the  shape  of 
a  sensation  ?  then  we  be^  to  inform  him 
that  aU  that  takes  jpiace  between  them 
is  an  act  of  negation,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  are  what  they  are  ;  and  that  this 
act  constitutes  that  link,  or  rather 
urdink  between  body  and  mind — ^if  we 
must  call  the  •*  I"  by  that  name-rwhich 
many  philosophers  have  sought  fatf 
and  which  many  more  have  declined 
the  search  of  out  of  despair  of  ever 
finding  it. 

We  must  here  piaid  oar  readers 
against  a  delusive  view  of  this  subject 
which  may  be  easily  taken  up.  It 
may  still  perhaps  be  conceivea  that 
"  mind,"  or  the  **  I,"  is  immediately 
ffiven — ^is  sent  into  the  world,  as  we 
have  said,  readif-made — and  that  it 
puts  forth  this  act  of  negation  out  of 
the  resources  of  its  natural  being. 
Such  p.  doctrine  borrows  its  support, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  fhmi  what 
are  called  "  the  laws  of  human 
thoughts,"  but  is  utterly  discoimte- 
nan(^  by  facts  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
sources  themselves  from  whence  these 
laws  are  profisssedly,  although  as  it 
appears,  incorrectly  deduced.  This 
doctrine  directly  reverses  the  truth  of 
facts  and  the  real  order  of  things.  It 
famishes  us  with  a  notable  instance  of 
that  species  of  misconception  and  lo- 
gical transposition  technically  cafled  a 
husteroTP-proferon  ;  *   in    vulgar    lan- 

fuage,  it  places  the  cart  before  the 
orse.  For,  as  we  have  all  along  seen, 
the  being  *«I"  arises  out  this  act 
of  ne^tion,  and  therefore  this  act  of 
nation  cannot  arise  out  of  the  being 
"  L"  An  the  evidence  we  can  collect 
on  the  subject— every  ray  of  light  that 
falls  upon  it,  proves  andrevesQs  it  to 
be  a  met,  that  the  act  of  negation  pre- 
cedes  the  being  "I,"  is  the  very  con- 
dition or  constituted  ground  upon 
which  it  rests,  and  therefore  the  being 
"  I"  cannot  possibly  precede  or  be 
given  anterior  to  this  act  of  negation. 
We  may  say  if  we  please,  that  tins 
act  of  negation  is  the  oc^ "/  "  but  not 
that  it  arises  out  of  the  being  "  I," 
because  the  whole  testimony  of  facts 
discountenances  such  a  conclusion,  and 
goes  to  establish  the  very  reveree. 
The  perfect  truth  is,  that  man  acts  I 
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befiare  he  is  I^  that  is  to  8a7»  he  acts 
before  he  truly  is — ^his  act  precedes 
and  realizes  his  being  :  a  direct  re?er. 
sal  of  the  ordinary  doctrine,  but  a 
most  imfKvtant  one  as  far  as  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  Caiman  liberty  is  con- 
cerned; because  in  making  man's 
existence  to  depend  upcm  his  act,  and 
in  showing  his  act  to  be  absolutely 
anginal  aMunderived — an  act  of  an- 
tagonism against  the  derivative  modi- 
fications of  his  given  nature,  we  en- 
circle him  with  an  atmosphere  of 
liberty,  andii^vest  him  with  a  moral 
character  and  the  dread  attnbute  of 
responsibility,  which  of  course  would 
disappear,  a  man  at  every  step  moved 
in  the  pre-ordained  foot-prints  of  faite, 
and  wert  not,  is  some  resp^t  or  other 
unconditionally  fnee.  And  move  in 
these  foot-prbtshe  must,  the  bonds- 
aan  of  necessity  in  all  tbrngs,  if  it  be 
true  that  his  real  and  proper  substan- 
tive existence  precedes  dM  gives  rise 
to  his  acts. 

If  this  act  of  negaticn  never  took 
place,  the  s^ere  of  sensation  would  be 
enlai;eed.  The  sensation  would  reign 
absoroing,  undisputed,  and  supreme; 
or  in  ^er  words,  man  would  in 
every  case  be  monopolized  bv  the 
passive  state  into  which  he  hag  been 
cast  The  whole  of  his  being  would 
be  usurped  by  the  passive  momfication 
into  which  cffcumstances  had  moulded 
it  But  the  act  of  negation  or  con- 
sciousness puts  an  end  to  this  raono- 
ply.  Its  presence  displaces  the  sen- 
sation to  a  certain  extent,  however 
small  that  extent  may  be.  An  an- 
tagonism is  now  conufoenced  against 
passion,  for  all  sensation  is  passion, 
and  who  can  say  where  this  antago- 
nism is  to  stop.  We  shall  show  in  its 
proper  place,  that  allm(»^ty  centres 
mthis  antagonisuL  The  great  unity 
of  sensation,  that  is,  the  state  which 
prevailed  anterior  to  the  dualization  of 
subject  and  object,  is  broken  up,  and 
man's  sensations  and  other  passive 
states  of  existence  never  again  possess 
the  entireness  of  their  first  mialloved 
condition — ^that  entireness  which  they 
possessed  in  his  in&ntine  years— that 
whdenesB  and  singleness  which  were 
theirsbefore  the  act  of  negation  broke 
the  universe  asunder  into  the  world  of 
man  and  the  worid  of  nature. 

This,  then  proves  that  conscioiiB- 
ness,  or  the  act  of  negation,  is  not  the 
barnionious  accompaniment  and  depen- 
dent, but  is  the  antagonist  and  the 


vioiator  of  sensatioii.  Let 
vour  once  more  to  show  that  this  ac^ 
from  its  vmy  character,  must  be  undfr 
hved  and  nee.  The  proof  is  as  iot 
lows.  Sensation  is  a  given  or  desna> 
tive  state.  It  has  th^foore  from  tk 
first  a  particular  positive  character.  BM 
this  act  is  notlnng  in  itself;  it  has  m 
positive  character ;  it  is  merely  thecf- 
posite — the  entire  q)posite  of  seoatiaa 
But  if  it  were  given  and  derived  as  wA 
as  sensation,  it  would  not  be  the  eobR 
opposite  of  sensation.  It  wooJd  apn 
with  sensatioQ  in  this,  that  both  d 
them  would  be  given.  Ibit  it  ama 
with  the  sensation  in  nothing  it  ■ 
thoroughlv  opposed  to  it  It  is  pas 
action,  while  the  sensation  is  pure  p» 
sion.  The  sensatioa  is  paseiveK  aaiii 
op|^3sed  to  consdousneas  becaitaekt 
df^vative.  Consciousness  is  actioH 
and  is  opposed  to  sensatioii  beomm  k 
is  not  derivative.  If  conscioiiBiiewwat 
a  given  state  it  would  not  be  actioial 
all ;  it  would  be  nothmg  but  posiiw 
It  would  be  merely  one  passion  oc» 
tending  with  another  paasion.  Boti 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  pa 
or  given  state  ci  Being  withoat  i 
positive  character  besides  its  antag 
character.  But  this  act  of  negation  hat 
no  positive  character — has  no  characttr 
at  all  except  of  this  antagonist  descnp' 
tion.  Besides,  it  is  opposed  to  ewej 
passion.  If  consciousness  co-exiBtwiil 
any  passion,  we  have  seen  that  it  & 
places  it  to  a  certain  degiee.  Itae- 
tore^  if  consciousness  were  itself  a  pas- 
sive or  derivative  state  it  wodU  le 
suicidal,  it  would  fremmt  ifts^  frco 
coming  into  mani^Mtation.  But  pa** 
ing  by  this  rediucho  ad  absopitam^  we 
maintain  that  consciousneas  meets  the 
given,  the  derivate  in  maa^  at  evety 
point  that  it  only  manifests  its^  bjr 
doing  so— and  therefore  we  nuist  oon- 
dude  that  it  is  not  itself  4eHvati¥e^  bat 
is  9Sk  absolutely  original  act,  or  in  ste 
words,  an  act  of  perfect  freedom. 

Let  us  here  note  m  a  veiy  fev 
words  the  condosions  we  have  got  «a 
At  our  first  step  we  noticed  the  gcPOi 
the  natural,  the  unconscioai  man-^ 
passive  creature  throughont  aU  tkt 
modifications  of  his  Ben^.  At  m 
second  step  we  observed  an  act  ef 
antagoniun  or  fieedom  taking  plaoe 
against  sensation,  and  thr  nthr  i  paanirr 
conditions  of  his  nature,  as  we  faavejat 
more  fullv  to  see :  and  at  our  thirdslef 
we  foond  that  man  in  virtoe  of  M 
antagonism  had  become  ^f."    TbsK 
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tl»»e  great  moments  of  bniaaiii^  may 
be  thuB  exprened.    1.  Tiie   natural 
man*  is  man  in  passion— in 
Being.    2.    The   coBscious 


or  flivoD 
cnabved 


man— the  man  working  into  freedom 
against passion-^is  man  inaction.  3. 
The  «*l"  k  man  in  free»  that  is,  in 
real  personal  Being. 


Chapibe  IV. 


Ais  we  tlien  to  hold  that  man  does 
not  become  » i*>  Jty  oofftpiUfton— that 
he  is  not  constrained  to  become  **IV 
We  must  hold  this  doctrine.  No  man 
is  ivced  or  necessitated  to  become 
^'L"  M  the  necessitated  part  of  his 
Being  leans  the  other  way,  and  tends 
to  prevent  him  from  beccaning  ^L" 
He  becomes  ««!''  by  fighting  against 
the  necenitated  part  of  his  nature. 
**  I"  embraces  and  expresses  the  som 
and  substance  of  his  freedom— of  his 
resistance.  He  becomes  «^r'  with 
his  own  consent— throuffh  the  coneur- 
lence  and  operation  of  his  own  wilL 

We  have  as  yet  said  little  about 
Hunan  Wifl,  because  ^  Wifl"  m  but 
a  watd ;  and  we  have  all  ^oog  been 
anTJnus  to  avoid  that  veiy  commoni 
tfao^gfa  most  filial  etror  in  pfailosoph|y 
— &e  error,  ^  supposing  that  woras 
can  ever  do  the  busmess  of  tiiougbts 
or  can  of  themselves  pufe  us  in 
pooooomon  of  the  realities  which 
tliey  denote.  If  in  pfaiksoc^  we 
with  thewond  ^^^'^or 


with  any  other  word  denotmg  what  is 
caUed  *«a  ^ulty"  of  man,  and  keep 
harpinff  on  the  same,  without  having 
first  of  all  come  round  the  reality  with' 
out  the  assistance  o\  the  word,— if  we 
seek  to  educe  the  reality  out  of  the 
word, — the  chances  arc  a  thousand  to 
one  that  we  shall  end  where  we  began, 
and  never  get  beyond  the  region  of 
mere  words.  It  makes  a  might^r  di^ 
ference  in  all  kinds  of  compomtion, 
whether  the  reality  sivgests  the  word, 
or  whether  the  wora  suggests  the 
reality.  The  former  kind  of  sugves* 
tion  alone  possesses  any  value— it  alone 
gives  truth  and  life  both  to  philosophy 
and  to  poetry.  The  latter  kind  is 
worthless  altc^gether,  either  m  [Moso- 
pher  or  poet ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  the  reah^  which  the  word  su|^ 
geststo  him  is  not  the  true  reality  at 
aH* 

WitlMMit  employing  the  word  «  will,'' 
then  let  us  look  forth  into  the  realitiea 
of  man,  and  perhaps  we  shall  fidi  in 
with  tiie  reau^  of  it  irtien  we  are 


*  Some  CO  rioos  conicideratioos  prevot  themselves  in  connection  with  thissubject* 
Honum  compositions  may  be  divided  into  two  ^reat  classes.  In  the  first,  the  com* 
Mcncemeat  is  made  Orom  f  eeliogs,  ide«s  or  realities.  TheM  beget  and  ck>the  tbem- 
lelvee  in  words.  These  precede  'he  words.  The  workers  io  this  order  are  in  poetry 
ihe  true  poeu.  Bat  the  wordif  having  been  employed  and  established,  ii  is  found 
hat  theee  of  Lhemselves  give  birth  tofeelingsaod  ideas  which  may  be  extracted  out 
U  ihcm  wiihoat  reeourse  being  had  to  any  ochenionree.  Hence  a  second  class  of 
H>mpaKers  ariseA,ia  whom  woras  precede  ideas— a  class  who,instead  of  constminfr 
ideas  Into  words,  constrne  wordi  into  ideas— and  these  a^in  into  other  worda. 
This  class  commences  wi!h  words,  makiog  these  feel  and  think  for  them.  Of  this 
:lass  are  the  poetasters,  the  authors  of  odes  to  "Imagination,"  "EIop<^,^  d&c,  which 
ire  merely  written  becaose  such  words  as  **hope,'"*iroairioation,"&c.,  havebetn 
stablished.  These  are  the  employers  of  the  hereditary  lani^ange  of  poetry.  In 
»biloRophy  the  c^se  is  precisely  the  same.  An  Aristotle,  a  Lie boitz,  or  a  KanL 
mvlng  com^  by  c^.rtam  realities  of  bomanity  throogh  an  oni^ioal  exertion,  and 
i«t  throng  the  instromentaliiy  of  words,  makes  use  of  a  certain  kind  of  phrase- 
4ogy  to  denote  these  realities.  An  inferior  generation  ofphilos  pbers,  findrog  this 
>hra8eok)inr  made  to  their  h^nd,  adopt  it ;  and  withoat  lookiaff  for  the  realitiea 
bemselv^s  iadepeadenfly  of  the-  word%  ih^y  end^vonr  to  lay  hold  of  the  realities 
olely  throogh  the  words ;  they  seek  lo  extract  the  realities  oot  of  the  word«,  and 
consequently,  their  labours  are  in  different  subject-matter,  as  dead  and  worthless 
IS  thoiie  of  the  poetaster.  Boi  h  classes  ofimitator^  work  in  an  inverted  order.  They 
eek  the  livioif  among  the  dend  :  that  is  they  seek  it  where  it  never  can  be  found, 
.■et  OS  ank  whether  one  inevitable  result— one  disadvaniafire  of  the  pcissession  of 
k  highly  cuhivated  language  is  not  this  >>  that  beisg  frsught  with  numberless 
issociations,it  enables  poetasteis  and  false  philosophers  to  abound — ^inasmuch  as  it 
iMiMes  them  to  make  wordi  stand  in  place  of  lAni^s  and  do  the  business  of  thoughtsT 
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never  thinking  of  the  word,  or  troi^ 
ling  ourselves  about  it ;  pertiape  we 
shall  encounter  the  phenomenon  itself, 
when  the  expression  of  it  is  the  la^ 
thinff  in  our  thoughts ;  perhaps  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  somethmg  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  suspected  ;  per- 
haps we  shall  find  that  it  exists  in 
deeper  regions,  presides  over  a  wider 
sphere,  and  comes  into  earlier  play 
than  wo  had  any  notion  oi 

The  law  of  causality  is  the  great 
law  of  nature.  Now  what  do  we  pre- 
cisely undcrrtand  by  the  law  of  causa- 
fity  1  We  understand  by  it  the  keep- 
ing up  of  an  uninterrupted  deoend- 
ency  tliroughout  the  various  links  of 
creation  ;  or  the  fact  that  one  Beinf 
assumes,  without  resistance  or  cha£ 
lenge,  the  state  modification,  or  what- 
ever we  may  choose  to  caU  it,  ira- 
posed  upon  by  another  Being.  Hence 
the  law  of  causality  is  emphatically  the 
law  of  virtual  surrender  or  assent 

Now  the  natural  man — roan  as  he  is 
bom — is  clearly  }daced  entirely  under 
the  dominion  oif  this  law.  He  is,  as 
we  have  often  said,  a  mere  passive 
'treature  throughout  He  doos  the 
sensations  and  the  nassions  that  come 
to  him,  and  bends  Wore  them  like  a 
sapling  in  the  wind.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  so  obvious  that  the  conscious 
man — that  man  become  **  I " — ^is  aJso 
placed  under  jurisdiction  of  this  law. 

The  **l**  stands  in  a  direct  anti- 
thesis to  the  natural  man;  it  is  rea- 
alized  through  consciousness,  an  act  of 
antajfonism  against  his  passive  modi- 
fications. Are  we  then  to  suppose  that 
ais  **V*  stands  completdy  under  die 
«iw  of  causah'ty,  or  of  virtual  surren- 
der—-that  the  man  entirely  assents,  and 
eSBen  no  resistance  to  the  passive 
states  into  which  he  may  be  cast  t — 
then  in  this  case  no  act  of  antagonism 
taking  place,  consciousness  of  course 
disappear^  and  the  "I"  becomes  ex- 
tinct If  therefore,  consciousness  and 
the  ««r'  become 'extinct  beneath  the 
law  of  causality,  their  appearance  and 
realization  cannot  depend  upon  that 
law,  but  must  be  brought  about  Inr  a 
direct  violation  of  the  law  of  causa^ty. 
If  the  <«I  '*  disappears  in  consequence 
of  the  law  of  causality,  it  must  mani- 
fest, if  it  manifests  itself  at  all,  m 
spite  of  that  law.  If  the  law  of  vir- 
tual  assent  is  its  death,  nothing  but 


the  la#  of  actoal  dtasent,  tlie  opposite 

of  causality,  can  give  it  life.     - 

Here  then  in  Uie  realizatioD  of  thi 
"  I,"  we  find  a  counter-law  estohfiib. 
ed  to  the  law  of  causality.  The  kw 
of  causality  is  the  law  of  aweot  ant 
upon  this  law  man's  natural  beia^ 
and  all  his  modifications  depenxL  Biat 
the  life  of  the  ^(1"  depends  vpoa  tbe 
law  of  dissent— of  resistaoce  to  all  ki 
natural  or  d^vative  states.  And  i 
the  one  of  these  laws — the  law  of  »• 
sent>— is  known  by  the  name  of  caoi- 
ahty — the  other  of  them,  the  law  d 
dissent,  which  in  man  claahes  wid 
the  law  of  causahty  at  every  poii^  ii 
or  ought  to  be  known  by  the  de^- 
natiou  of  will;  and  tfab  willvthishw 
of  dissent  which  embodies  itself  in  ai 
act  of  antagmism  against  tbe  stats 
which  depeml  upon  the  law  of  ibe  aa»- 
ality — and  whicn  may  therefore  be  call- 
ed the  law  of  freedom^  as  the  other  ii 
the  law  of  bondage,  is  the  groond-kw 
of  humanity,  andlieB  ml  the  botton  cf 
the  whole  operation  of  coDseioDBnei^ 
at  the  roots  of  the  existence  of  the  **  L" 
Much  more  might  be  said  coooenBC 
these  two  great  laws,  which  may  b« 
best  studied  and  ondentood  in  their 
oppositioQ  or  conflict  with  one  aoa- 
ther. 

But  we  have  dug  sufficientiy  deep 
downwards.  It  is  sow  time  twt  «s 
should  begin  to  dig  upwards^  and  es- 
cape out  of  these  mines  of  htunautf , 
in  which  we  have  been  workiMr  ban, 
although  we  know  with  most  imper- 
fect huids.  We  have  trod,  we  tewt 
with  no  unhallowed  step,  but  witfaa 
foot  venturous  after  truth,  on  tbe  ooa- 
fines  of  those  dread  abysses,  wbich  ia 
aU  ages  have  shaken  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  among  men. 
We  have  seen  and  handled  tbe  dark 
ore  of  humanity  in  its  pure  and  ele- 
mental state,  it  wiU  be  a  compaia- 
tively  easy  task  to  trace  it  forth  in  is 
general  currency  throu^  the  ranb 
of  ordinary  superficial  life.  In  oar 
next  and  concluding  discussioo,  we 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  tbe  conse- 
quences of  the  act  of  conscionwnnM; 
and  we  trust  that  the  navinatioa 
through  which  we  shall  then  Ittve » 
steer  will  be  less  intricate  and  per- 
plexmg  than  that  through  which  oar 
present  course  has  Iain. 
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A  OLANCB  OVER  THB  FOETET  OF  THOMAS  WARTOM* 


There  is  a  loud  demand  from  aH  the 
ooarteiB  of  the  gbbe  for  Cue  ^Two 
VASES.  But  we  do  nothing  on  compuk 
lioD — ^therefore  the  world  must  watt 
Besides  we  are  from  home.  Maga  has 
undertaken  to  edit  herself  during  our 
absence,  and  we  confess  that  we  are 
not  a  Httle  curious  to  see  what  kind  of 
an  October  Number  she  may  bring 
forth.  Indeed  we  have  resiji^ed  the 
Editorship  till  the  New  Tear,  and  are 
BOW  but  an  occasional  Contributor.— 
Poor  dear  soul !  we  wonder  what  she 
IB  doin^  with  herself  during  such  weath- 
er. We  shrewdly  suspect  there  has 
b^n  no  stmimer,  and  perhaps  it  was 
muoasonable  to  expect  one^  as  there 
liad  been  no  spring.  We  ot^rht  not  to 
ha^  left  her  all  by  herself  in  EiUnbuigh 
among  the  owls  and  satyrs — but  let  us 


trust  that  she  is  with  Mmu  Gentle  in 
the  Lodge.  No  jealousy  between  tbs 
Widow  and  the  Virgin--and  we  httBir 
them  whispering  into  each  others  ears 
— •*  O  yes !  they  always  mention  him** 
— with  teuderestepitfaiets,  the  name  of 
Christopher  North. 

On  parting  with  Maga  some  few 
weeks  ago,  we  told  her  insidiously  witk 
a  kiss  t^t  we  should  employ  the  first 
dry  day  on  an  Article,  assured  in  om^ 
weather- wisdom  that  no  such  day  wouM 
occur  before  our  return.  Accordingl|^ 
it  has  never  ceased  raining  where  we 
have  been  from  that  day  to  this ;  and  so 
&rfrom  ceasiij^  on  this,  rain  enoi^ 
has  fallen  wiihm  these  few  hours  to 
satisfy  fmy  ordinary  month.  As  Arm* 
strong  sings  or  says— 


••Steep'd  in  coniinusi  rains,  or  with  raw  foes 
Bt  d^w*d,  oar  s  a  oas  droop :  ioeumbem  stiil 
A  booderjus  Heaven  overwhelms  the  sinki^^g  soul. 
Latoring  wi  h storms,  in  henpy  miuntains  rise 
The  imbitled  clouds,  as  if  the  Stygian  shades 
Had  left  the  daDffe«»n  c.f  eternal  night. 
Till  b  ack  with  thunder  all  the  South  descends. 
Scarce  in  a  showerless  dty  the  Heavens  indulge 
Oor  m  Itiag  clime  ;  except  the  baleful  East 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  an/j  sourly  clitfcks 
The  fani  y  of  the  year.    Our  fathers  talk 
Of  summers,  balmy  air,  and  skies  >erene. 
Good  Heaven !  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  di  mul  change !  the  brcodiog  e loinent*, 
Do  they,  yoor  po  /verful  ministers  of  wrath, 
Pre;  arc  ^ome  fierce  cxt-iminati*  g  plague  1 
Or  i»U  fix'd  in  the  decrees  abo\e 
That  lofty  Al'  ion  meli  ioto  the  ma^'n  7 
Indnlffent  Nature  !  O  dissolve  this  gloom  ! 
B  nd  m  ete  nal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  o**  wither :  give  the  genial  West 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn  the  ^prightly  Nurih ; 
And  may  ouce  more  the  circling  seasons  rule 
The  year ;  not  mix  in  erery  mi^nstrous  day." ' 


Would  that  we  had  by  way  of  a 
ciuuige  some  of  that  sort  of  weather. 
We  should  be  contented  to  see  the 
McircliDg  seasons  mix/'  noi  in  eveiy^ 
but  in  one  •«  moDstrous  day^—oow  a 
dry  cold  cutting  blast  of  spring — now 
a  rattling  thunder-storm  wc^y  of 
sonmier — ^now  a  flood  of  which  Autumn 
had  no  need  to  be  ashamed— and 
now  a  blash  of  sleet  or  a  fall  of 
enow  creditable  to  winter.  But  we 
defy  niortal  man  to  tell  to  what  sea* 
000  of  the  year  tfaoB  day  is  entitled  to 


]aj  claim.  We  question  much  ita 
bCTig  a  day  at  all— H  is  merely  the  after- 
noon of  a  DQonth's  raio«  and  there  go 
Uie  rest  of  the  hay-cocks  sailing  along 
the  meadow  to  the  sea. 

We  are  driven  h  despair  to^  tfao 
LwlHrary,  and  blindly  take  down  a  book* 
Oh  dear!  what  great  big  clumsy  vo- 
lume have  we  got  1  Yet  thm  is 
something  refreshing  in  this  clond  of 
dust.  Rarely  have  we  seen  a  bmr 
qiider.  Fear  not,  Arachne— for  tboa 
pppBueiyeiit  the  leares  fion  moth  tad 
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fly— «nd  we  are  eony  to  have  disturbed 
thee  in  thine  ancient  weh.  Vohime 
XVIII.  of  Cbalmers'  Englush  Poets  we 
declare! 

Maga!  though  » absent  long  and 
&tant  iar"  from  thee,  the  jewel  of  oar 
•oul,  this  instant  shall  we  sit  down — thus 
— Hior  rise  up  till  we  have  written  an 
article— on  the  poet  who  shall  first  ap- 
Dear  on  our  opening  these  prison  doors. 
Thomas  Wabton  ! 

Now  frown  not,  nor  mutter  **pshaw!" 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  you — we  ven- 
ture to  say — ^has  read  a  line  of  him, 
«<  whose  head,"  saith  Thomas  Campbell 
« filled  the  laurel  with  more  learning 
dian  it  had  encompassed  for  a  hundred 
years'*-of  whom,  saith  Robert  Southey, 
*•  there  is  no  man  of  his  generation  to 
whom  our  literature  is  so  much  indebt- 
•d,  except  Percy.  We  had  a  great 
■hare  in  what  may  be  called  our  poetic- 
tl  reformation — 'n  recalling  us  nrom  a 
l)lind  faith  in  idols,  to  tiie  study  of  the 
true  books."  These  poets  were  then 
■peaking  of  him  as  the  editor  of  Milton, 
Ine  annotator  on  Spencer,  and  the  his- 
torian of  English  poetry ;  we  shaU  be 
disappointed  if  you  do  not  agree  with 
OB  in  thinking  that  our  selection  from  his 
own  poems  proves  him  to  have  been 
liktrwipe  a  man  of  genius.  We  know 
that  with  you  the  love  of  poetry  is  sin- 
cere, and  therefore  not  exclusive ;  and 
that  so  ftir  from  being  fastidious,  it  finds 
delight  in  every  touch  of  nature.  You 
are  not  among  the  number  of  those  who 
hold  their  heads  so  high  as  to  overlook 
an  poetp,  but  a  few  of  the  greatest,  and 
who  would  scorn  to  drop  a  glance  on 


the  poetasters  at  their  feet  In  the 
House  of  Genius  thare  are  maDy  man- 
sions ;  and  worthy  of  everiasting  rs- 
membranceon  earth  are  all  the  d^«it- 
ed  sons  of  song. 

It  is  pleasant  to  us,  who  from  cnr 
boyhood  have  known  aD  that  has  beea 
saul  about  him,  to  read  again,  even  ii 
the  words  of  the  clum^  Chalmers,  of 
Thomas  Warton — as  Southey  findj 
says — M  that  happy-natured  man,  who 
carried  with  him  a  boy*s  heart  to  the 
crave."  But  it  is  of  his  poetry,  oot  of 
his  life  and  character  that  we  woohl  nov 
say  a  few  words ;  and  but  a  few — far 
our  article  shall  consist,  as  it  ought  to  do 
for  your  delight,  chiefly  of  ^jecimcaii 
It  has  this  moment  struck  us,  that  tes 
of  thousandb  would  thank  ub  for  a  Sena 
of  such  articles — ^for  what  a  mine  of  d- 
ver  and  of  gold  is  the  great  Body  of  £^^ 
lish  Poetry! 

In  the  **  Pleasures  of  Mdancboly,** 
composed  in  his  seventeenth  year,  theia 
are  some  paauffes  of  no  meaB  powa 
—and  that  will  bear  compeiisoii  witk 
any  thing  written  at  so  early  an  a^  by 
the  best  of  our  poets.  Indeed,  we  agree 
with  Thomas  Campbell  in  thinking  that 
^  it  gives  promise  of  a  sensibility  which 
his  subsequent  poetry  did  not  frdfil  f 
and  tliougn  it  cannot  be  truly  said  that 
in  after  life  he  did  not  follow  the  bidding 
of  \m  own  genius,  yet  by  foUowiqg  it, 
he  seems  to  have  allowed  to  languiak 
in  disuse  many  feelings  and  emoCioBi 
with  which  his  thoughtful  heart  had  in 
early  boyhood  been  famfliar,  and  abmat 
to  have  forgotten  them  in  hie  devotna 
to  the  lore  of  Chivaliy  and  T 


**  Beneath  you  mined  abbey's  moss-grown  piles 

Oil  let  mc  sit,  at  twilight  hour  of  eve. 

Where  through  some  western  window  the  pale  noon 

PouTi  her  long.levelled  rule  of  streaming  light ; 

While  sullen  sacred  silence  reigns  around, 

Save  the  lone  serceeh^wl's  note,  who  builds  his  bower' 

Amid  the  mouldering  caverns  dark  and  damp, 

Or  the  calm  broeze,'that  rustles  in  the  leares 

Of  flamiting  ivy,  that  with  mantle  green 

Invests  some  wasted  tower.    Or  let  me  tread 

Its  noighbourig  walk  of  pines,  were  mused  of  old 

The  cloistered  brothers :  through  the  gloomy  Toid 

That  far  extends  beneath  their  ample  arch 

As  on  I  pace,  religious  horror  wraps 

My  soul  in  dread  repose.    But  when  the  world 

Is  elad  in  Midnight's  raven  coloured  robe, 

JMid  hollow  chamel  let  me  watch  the  flame, 

Of  taper  dim,  shedding  a  livid  glare 

O'er  the  wan  heaps  ;  while  airy  voices  talk 

Along  the  glimmering  walls ;  or  f^iostly  shape 

At  distaBoe  seen,  mvites  with  beckoning  hand 
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My  loii«80ine  steps,  throofrb  the  far-winding  Ttalts. 

Nor  andelighif  of  is  the  solemn  nuon 

Ot  ni^ht,  Alien  hapl^r  wakeiul  iiom  my  conch, 

I  siart :  lo,  all  is  motion  less  around  1 

Roars  not  ihe  rushing  wind }  the  sons  of  men 

And  every  beasi  in  mote  ot>livioD  lie ; 

All  natoie's  hushed  in  silence  and  in  sleep. 

O  ihen  how  leai  I'nl  is  ii  to  h  fleet, 

Thai  through  the  still  globe's  awtul  solitude, 

No  t>eing  wakes  but  me  I  till  stealing  sleep 

My  drooping  temples  ba*bes  in  opiate  dews. 

N«>r  then  ki  dreams  ot  wanton  lolly  born. 

My  senses  lead  through  fluweiy  paths  of  joy ; 

But  let  the  sa«red  genius  ot  the  uigbl 

Such  myviic  visions  rend,  as  Spcuscr  saw, 

When  through  bewildering  Fuucy's  magic  maze, 

To  the  tell  house  ot  Ba>yrane,  he  led 

The  Qushaken  Briloman ;  or  Mihon  knew, 

When  in  abstracted  thought  he  iir»i  coaceived 

All  Heaven  in  tumult,  and  the  seraphim 

Coait  towering,  arm^fd  in  adamant  and  gold." 

Nor  k  the  fdlowing  passage  less  impressiye : — 

"  The  tapered  choir,  at  the  late  honr  cf  prayer, 
Ofi  lei  me  iread,  while  to  the  according  voice 
The  many-son nding  organ  peals  on  high. 
The  clear  slow-diitied  chant,  or  varied  hymn, 
Till  all  my  soul  is  bathed  in  ecstacie.^, 
And  lapped  in  Paradise.    Or  let  me  sit 
Far  in  sequestered  aisles  of  ibe  deep  dome. 
Theie  lonesome  listen  to  the  sacred  sound^e, 
Which,  as  they  lengthen  through  the  Ojtbic  vaults. 
In  hollow  murmurs  reach  my  Mvisbed  ear. 
Nor  when  the  lamjis  expiring  yield  to  nij^ht, 
And  solitude  reiarnfi,  would  1  t'ur.sake 
The  solemn  mansion^  but  attentive  mark 
The  dne  clock  swinging  slow  with  sweepy  sway, 
Measuring  lime's  flight  with  momentary  sound." 

bk  these  fine  passages,  equally  as  in  "The  Consecration  and  the  Poct*^ 

the  productions  of  his  maturer  genius,  Dieam." 

Warton  discovOT- that  fondness  for  yet  we  may  be  doinir  them  hnus- 

the  b^uties  of  Architecture  which  was  ^^^^     J          ^e^Z  X 

Miabediitewissionmhisbreart.    Btrt  ^^^^  paskge^for once  they  were 

^'!.*^^V'^rr1^L^in    celebratS-Shi8«Triumphsil8is,- 
depth£feeh^  written  in  his  21st  year-Und  kThis 

tt«  bert  defKjnpUansofthesan^        ,.y^^  ^^  j^^^,j;  p^^^  ^^ 

j^and  places  ^^^,^)^J^^  dow  at  New  CoDege,"  written  in  ad. 

^arealwaj^browMbyh^^  ^^^^    life-and^  justly   called    bj 

fore  «nr  eye  with  wonderful  distinct.  ^       |^,    ugpjnted   and   splendid^ 

ness-butratherbyavivMiconceptive  WeEtheSmd^ 

Sy  be^^weV^lr  ^S£   anTmerefitncifui^Uipol" 
worth  could  have  given  them ; 

"  Ye  fretted  pinnacles,  ye  fanes  sublime. 

Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  Ume ; 

Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munificence, 

At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defence  j 

Ye  cloisters  pale,  that  lengthening  to  the  sight, 

To  contemplation,  step  by  step,  invite ; 

Ye  bigh-arched  walks,  where  of^  the  whispers  clear 

Of  haqps  unseen  hare  swept  the  poet's  ear ; 


T«  i«»pki»  di»,  where  pious  daiy  pijrt 
Her  bo<y  hymns  ol  evei-ecboiog  |*iMi«e; 
Lu  I  your  lot ed  Isis,  Irom  ili#  bufdciing  vale, 
With  all  a  lAuiber'st  tobdaevb  Mn  toa  bail  I — 
Hail,  Oit'uid,  bail  I  uf  all  ib«i*«  gotxl  and  great, 
Oi  ail  ioai*8  lair,  the  ffnafdiaa  ai>d  tbe  seai ; 
Nurxe  ol  each  biave  pur^ioit,  each  geaeroii» aiM, 
By  iruih  exalied  lolbetbroDeofraine} 
Like  Greece  ia  tfcience  and  in  libeitv, 
As  AidcDs  leaiiMfd,  as  Lacedemon  iree." 

Sir  JoBhna  was   proud,  as   well   he  tend  to  have  nude,  ta  modem  art; 

mi^ be, ofthe Laureate's  praises;  but  I  say  pretend,  ior  thoofh  it  ia  allow- 

aeems  to  have  felt  that  the  poet  alter  ed  that  you  have  like   a  tnie   poet 

an  loved  in  his  heart  tlie  dd  ^  wreath-  feigned  marveUously   ipeU,  and  have 

ed  Gothic  window,'*  where  ^  hues  ro-  oppised  the  two  di&ieDt  styles  with 

mantic  tinged   the  goi^eous  pane,*'  the  skill  of  a  ooonoisBear,  yet  I  may 

better  than  the  ^  pcrtraitures  of  attic  be  allowed  to  entertain  some  doubts  of 

art"  he  had  been  induced  to  celebrate,  the  sincerity  of  your  coavewioD."    No 

M I  owe  you  great  obligatioDs  for  the  wonder — Ux  wHat  can  be  finer  in  ill 

etfjiftpA  which  you  have  made,  or  pre-  way  than  this  ? 

"  Ah  s^ay  thy  treacherous  hind,  forbear  to  traea 
Those  fruitless  forms  of  elegance  and  grace  1 
Ab,  ceabe  to  bpread  the  briabt  traat^pareat  mass^ 
With  Titian'a  peacil,  u'er  the  speaking  glass  I 
Nor  steal,  by  strokes  of  art  with  ii  uth  combined. 
The  fond  illosiunsof  my  waywaid  mind! 
For  long  enamoured  of  a  baibaroos  age, 
•  A  faithless  iraaat  to  the  cla^isic  page ; 
Long  have  1  loved  to  catch  the  simple  chime, 
Of  minstrel  h»rp«,  and  spell  the  Ubliog  rhyme; 
To  view  the  fesiive  rites,  the  knightly  play 
Tbai  deck'a  heroic  Aibiua*6  elder  day; 
To  mark  the  mouldering  halls  ot  baroas  bold^ 
And  the  roogb  ca&tle,  cast  in  giant  mould ; 
With  GK)ibic  OMmnei s  Gothic  arts  esplorc^ 
And  rou>e  on  ibe  magnificciiCe  of  yore. 

"  Bui  chief,  curapiured  have  1  loved  to^oam^ 
A  lingering  voiaiy,  the  vaulted  dome, 
Where  the  tall  shaiiF,  thai  mount  in  massy  pride,. 
Tbeif  mingling  branches  bhout  from  side  to  side;^ 
Where  e)&o  sculptors,  with  fantastic  clew, 
O'er  the  long  root  their  wild  embroideiy  drew; 
Where  Sjper:$tfiion  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  planned, 
With  hues  romantic  tinged  the  gorgeous  pane, 
To  fill  with  holy  tight  tbe  woodroas  fane; 
To  aid  the  builder^  model,  richly  rude. 
By  no  Yirrovian  symmetry  subdued; 
To  imit  the  genius  of  the  mystic  pile : 
WhMsi  as  around  the  far  reining  isle, 
Aad  fretted  bhrines,  with  hoary  trophies  huBi; 
Her  dark  illumiaation  wide  she  flung. 
With  new  solemnity,  the  ncoks  profound. 
The  caves  of  death,  and  the  dim  arches  frowned. 
From  blb>s  long  felt  nnwillingly  we  part : 
Ah,  spare  the  weakness  of  a  lover's  heiin ! 
Cbase  not  the  phantoms  of  my  fairy  dream,     ' 
Phantoms  thai  shrink  at  reason's  painful  gleam  i 
That  softer  toneh,  insidious  artiAt,  stay, 
Vor  10  new  joys  my  strugglbg  breast  betray  I" 
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It  would  not  we  suspect  be  easf  — a  wise  SDd  good  man  who  commii- 

lor  any  one  of  our  living  poets  to  sur-  nicated  the  anecdote— if  anecdote  it 

pass  what  we    have  been  cofnoosly  be— to   Dr.   fiCant,    now    Bishop   of 

quoting;  if  yon    think  so,  yoq    had  Down — a  wise   and    good  man  too^ 

better  try.    Strip  Warton  d  his  anti-  says  well,  **  there  is  good  reason  lo 

quarianiem,  we  have  heard  it  said  and  thmk  thit  the  peculiar   fondness  ibr 

seen  it  written,  and  you  leave  him  Cattk   Imagery,  which   Warton   on 

bare.    Strip  a  cathedral  of  its  anti-  many    occasions    strong   discoven, 

qnitY,  and  it  becomes  a  bam.    Play  may  be  traced  to  this  mcident  of  his 

at  the  innocent  game  of  strip-Peter-  early   days.**    Perhaps   all  the   most 

naked  till  you  are  tired,  but  let  Tom  pleasing  characteristics   of   Warton's 

wear  his  weeds.    There  is  much  in  genius  are  we  think  exhibited  in  his 

what  Joseph  Warton  relates  of  a  visit  Stanzas  written  at  Vale-Royal  Abbey 

be  and  his  brother  had  with  their  £eu  in  Cheshire-— a  monastenr  of  Cister- 

ther  in  very  early  youth  to  Windsor  cian  monks  founded  by  Emg  Edward 

Castle.    The  old  man — who  had  been  the    First,  in    consequence  of  a  raw 

Poetry-Professor  in  his  day  too,  and  which   be  made  when  in  danger  of 

oi^ttohave  been  better— was  angry  being  shipwreekedt  during  his  return 

wnh  Tom  for  not  having  exptesBod  from  a  crusade.    It  was  nret  founded 

any  pleasure  at  the  spectacle ;  <«Tbo-  in  Demhall  in  the  same  counhr,  in  the 
mas  floes  on,  and  takes  no  notice  of .  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  but  Ed- 

anj  tmng  be  has  seen ;"  but  Joe,  who  ward  translated  it  to  a  place  on  the 

never  Cr?got  the  remark,  in  maturer  river  Wevpr  not  for  distant,  to  which 

yean  observed,    *«  I  believe  my  bro-  he  then  gave  the  name  of  the  Vale- 

ther  was  more  struck  with  what  he  Royal.     The    versification— and   the 

nw   than   either    of  us.*'    And  Dr.  measure  is  a  noble  ono— is  equal  to  that 

Huntmgford,  late  Bishop  of  Sahsbuiy  of  Davenant,  Diyden,  or  Gray. 

wmrrTEif  at  valb-eotal  abbbt  m  oeasmu.^ 

"  As  evening  dowly  spreads  his  mantle  hoar. 
No  ruder  sounds  tlie  bounded  valley  fill. 
Than  the  faint  din,  from  yonder  vAfj  ihore, 
Of  rushing  waters,  and  tlie  moxmnnng  milL 

<'  How  sunk  the  scene,  where  cloifltei'd  leisure  mused ! 
Where  war-worn  Edward  paid  his  awfbl  vow ; 
And  lavish  of  magnificence,  diflAised 
His  crowded  ipiree  o'er  the  broad  mountain's  brow ! 

**  The  golden  ftns,  that  o*er  the  turrets  strown. 
Quick  glancmg  to  the  Sun,  wild  music  made. 
Are  reft,  and  every  battlement  o'ergrown 
With  knotted  thorns,  and  the  tall  sapling's  riiade. 

••The  imekly  thistle  sheds  its plumv  crest. 
And  matted  nettles  shade  the  crumbling  maai^ 
Where  shone  the  pavement's  snrfkee  smooth,  impvest 
With  rich  reflection  of  the  storied  glasi. 

« Hero  hardv  chieflains  slept  in  proud  repose. 
Sublimely  shrined  in  gorgeous  imagery ; 
And  through  the  lessening  aisles,  in  radiant  rows, 
Thdr  conseerated  banners  hung  on  high. 

"Thcro  oxen  browse,  and  there  the  the  sable  yew 
Through  the  dun  void  displays  its  balefbl  glooms; 
And  sheds  in  lingering  drops  ungenial  dew 
O'er  the  forgotten  graves  and  scatter'd  tombs. 

M  By  the  slow  dock,  in  stately  measured  chime. 
That  from  the  massy  tower  tremendous  tolPd, 
No  more  the  ploughman  counts  the  tedious  time. 
Nor  disUnt  shepherd  pens  his  twilight  fold. 
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«« High  •nerthstoeklMi  heath  at  midnighl  men^ 
No  move  the  windowfl,  ranged  m  long  airaj. 
Where  the  tall  ehaft  and  fretted  nook  between 
Thiok  ivy  twinei,  the  ta^per'd  rites  betra j. 

**  Even  now,  amid  the  waver^ig  ivy-wfeaths, 
While  kindred  thoughts  the  pensive  aounds  inspire. 
When  the  weak  breeze  in  many  a  whisper  breathes^ 
I  seem  to  listen  to  the  chanting  quire. 

*'  As  o'er  these  shatter'd  towers  intent  we  muse, 
Though  r^ar'd  by  Charity|s  capricious  zeal, 
Yet  can  our  breasts soflFity's  si^  lefbse. 
Or  oonseions  Candour^  modest  ]^ea  conceal  T 

«\IV>r  though  tkt  sorceress,  SuperstiUon  blind, 
Xfliid  the  pomp  of  dreadful  sacrifice, 
Otn  the  don  rooft,  to  cheat  the  tranced  mind» 
on  bade  hcv  viiioBaiy  gleams  anso ; 

•<  Thsath  the  tua  hodn  nnsocial  Sloth  hogniM, 
While  die sliU«l(»itoi*d  gate  Ohhvian  lDck>di 
And  thnnigh  1  he  ehambeis  pale,  to  slumhers  miU 
Wan  indolMioe  her  drowsy  cradle  roek'd : 

Tet  hence,  inthroned  in  fenerahle  state« 
Frond  hospitality  dispensed  her  store : 
Ah,  see,,  beneath  yon  towel's  unvanHsd  gale, 
Foriom  she  nts  iq>on  the  brambled  floor! 

*<Qer  ponderous  vase,  with  Gothic  portraiture 
Emhosifd,  no  more  with  baknv  moisture  flows  ; 
Mid  the  mix*d  shards  o^erwhelm'd  in  dust  obscan» 
No  mcvre,  as  erst,  the  golden  gtdblel  flows. 

*'  Sore  beat  br  tftorms  in  Gloiy's  arduous  way, 
Here  mi|^t  Ambition  muse,  a  pilgrim  sage ; 
Here  raptured  see  religion's  evening  ray 
Gild  the  calm  walks  of  his  reposing  age. 

**  Here  ancient  Art  her  dsdal  &ncies  play*d 
In  the  quaint  mazes  of  the  eiitped  soof ; 
'  In  mellow  fflooms  the  speaking  pane  anray'd* 
And  ranged  the  cluster'd  column,  massy  pxoofl 

**  Here  Leammg,  guarded  from  a  harbaroos  agis, 
Hover'd  awhile,  nor  dared  attempt  the  day ; 
But  patient  traced  upon  the  pictured  page 
The  holy  legend^  or  heroic  lay. 

"  Hither  the  solitary  minstrel  came 
An  honour'd  guest,  while  the  grim  evening  ^kf 
Hung  lowerinff,  and  around  the  social  flame 
Tuned  his  bold  harp  to  t«les.  of  chivalry. 

"  Thus  sings  the  Muse,  aD  pensive  and  alone ; 
Nor  scorns  within  the  deep  fane's  inmost  coU 
To  pluck  the  grav  moss  fyam  the  mantled  stoiia, 
Some  holy  founder'a  mouldering  name  to  aptXL 

**  Thus  siffns  the  Muse : — -yet  partial  as  she  sings^ 
With  fond  regret  surveys  these  ruin'd  piles ; 
And  with  &ir  images  <m  ancient  things 
The  captive  bard's  obsequious  mi^id  begjulet. 
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''Batomchirt  pardoatothe  iiigcAwiiftMiiM; 
Her  fairy  shapes  are  trick'd  by  Fancj'a  pen; 
Severer  Reason  forms  far  other  views, 
And  scans  the  scene  with  philosophic  ken. 

**  From  these  deserted  domes  new  glades  rise ; 
More  Qsefal  institnt^s,  adommgmaa, 
Manners  enlnrged,  and  new  civilities, 
On  fresh  foandations  build  the  social  plaiu 

'*  Science,  on  ampler  plnme,  a  bcMer  flight 
E9savs,  escaped  from  Snperatidon'a  shrine ; 
While  freed  Religion,  like  primetral  light 
Barsting  from  chaois^  spreads  her  warmth  diviike." 


But  by  fail  tiie  noUert  of  WaitemV 
inspiratiooa  are  his  two  ode8--thi9 
Crusade — ^and  the  Grave  of  Kkig 
Arthur.  ♦•They  have,"  quoth  the  au- 
tbor of  Hohenlindan  and  Lochiel,  ••a 
fenume  air  of  martial  and  minatrel 
entbuniiwm"  And  again*  '^tbe  KMrit 
ofChiv^ryhe  mayindaedbe  aaia  to 
have  revived  in  the  poetry  of  modem 
times.*'  Scott  took  a  motto  ferthe 
Min8ti>d0y  of  the  Border  from  War- 
ton— a  moet  a^ppropiate  one-   ' 

"  The  803gs,  to  savage  virtue  dear, 
That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear ;  * 
Bre  polity,  aedate  and  saaie, 
Had  quenched  the  fires  of  feudal  rage." 

But  Scott  was  indebted  to  Wartoo 
for  more  than  a  motto-*^nd  has 
somewhere  acknowledgjed  the  obli^ 
tion — his  genius  was  kmdled  by  **  Uie 
Crosade,'^  and  **  the  Grave  of  Ar- 
thur"— nor  has  he  suqMssed,  if  indeed 
he  has  eipiaDed  them  in  any  of  his 
mostheroio  strains.  The  composition 
is  mare  perfect  than  that  of  any  thing 
Scott  ever  wrote — the  style  more  sus- 
tained^—and  the  spirit  more  accordant 
with  the  olden  time. 

•«The  Crusade"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Song  composea  by  Richard 
and  Bbodel,  and  sung  bv  that  min- 
strel mider  the  window  pt  the  Castle 
in  whiob  the  King  was  imprisoned  by 
Leopold  of  Austria. 

THB  CRUSADB. 

"  Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine, 
All  in  azure  steel  arrayed ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapon  played, 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow, 
M£iy  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung; 
'* « Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
Boglish  Richard  ploughs  the  deepf 


Tremble,  waiehmsn,  at  y«  s^ 

From  distant  towers,  with  anjcioos  eye, 

The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  Isms 

Down  Damascus'  hills  adf«nce; 

From  Sion's  turrets  as  afar 

Ye  ken  the  march  o^'  Europe^  war  t 

Saladin,  thou  paynim  king, 

Frorn  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bdng^ 

On  Aeon's  spii^  citadel, 

Though  to  the  gale  the  banners  swell, 

Pictured  with  the  silver  Moon ; 

England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon.! 

In  vain,  to  break  our  firm  array^ 

Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray  I 

Those  sounds  our  rirdng  fury  fan: 

English  Richard  in  the  van, 

On  to  victorv  we  gOj 

A  vaunting  iniider  the  foe.' 

"  Blondel  led  the  tunefVil  band. 
And  swept  the  wire  with  glowing  hand. 
Cyprus  from  her  rocky  mound. 
And  Crete  with  piny  verdure  crown'd, 
Far  along  the  smiling  main 
Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

"  Soon  we  kissed  the  sacred  earth 
That  gave  a  murder'd  Saviour  birth  ^ 
Then  with  ardour  fresh  endued,. 
Thus  the  solemn  song  renewHl. 

"  *  Lo.  the  toilsome  voyage  past. 
Heaven's  favored  hills  appear  at  laatl 
Object  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 
From  Carmel's  almond  shaded  steep, 
We  feel  the  cheering  fragrance  creep ; 
O'er  Eogedi's  shrubs  of  balm 
Waves  the  date  empurpled  palm: 
See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 
Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread  t 
Hail,  Calvary,  thou  mountain  noar. 
Wet  wiih  our  Redeemer's  gore ! 
Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlom|. 
Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn ; 
Yrur  ravished  honours  to  restore, 
Fear^'^we  climb  this  hostile  shored 
And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God  I 
By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod, 
Bereft  of  everv  awful  rite. 
And  quenched  thy  lamps  that  beMMd 
so  bright ; 
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For  thee,  fmoL  BriUia's  distant  codst, 
Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithftii  hostl 
Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand, 
Blazing,  like  tbe  beacon's  brand, 
O'er  the  lar-affrighted  fields, 
Resistless  Kdliburn  he  wields. 
Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 
The  shrines  b^  mirtyrs  baiU  of  yore ! 
Ff  om  each  wild  mountain's  trackless 

crown 
In  rain  thy  glpomy  castles  frown: 
Thy  battering  engines,  huge  and  high, 
In  rain  oar  steel-clad  steeds  defy; 
And  rolling  in  terrific  state. 
On  giant  wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 
When  eve  has  hashed  the  buzzing 

camp, 
Amid  the  moon-light  yaponrs  damp. 
Thy  necromantic  forms  in  vain, 
Haant  as  on  the  tented  plain ; 
We  bid  the  spectre-shapes  avaont, 
Ashtaroth,  and  Termagaant  I 
With  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue, 
Doomed  to  drink  the  bitter  due 
That  drops  th>m  Macon's  sooty  tree, 
Mid  the  dead  grove  of  ebony. 
Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fieods  of  Hell, 
The  christian's  holy  coarage  qaell. 

"  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lifl  thee  to  the  skv  t 
Soon  on  thy  battlements  divine 
3hall  wave  the  badge  of  Constant  ine. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  Sun  unfold 
Our    cross  with  crimson    wove   and 

goldl*'' 

•<The  Grave  of  King  Arthur"  id 
even  a  still  nobler  strain.  King 
Henry  the  Second  liavinff  undertaken 
an  eiqtedition  into  Ireland  to  BuppreaB 
a  rebellioQ  raised  by  Roderic  Kme  of 
Coonaught,  commonly  called  O^on- 
nor  Dunn  or  the  brown  Monarch  of 
Ireland,  was  entertained  in  his  passage 
tbroufffa  Wales  with  the  songs  of  ^e 
Welsh  Bards.  The  subject  of  theb* 
poetrv  was  King  Arthur,  whose  his- 
toiy  had  been  so  disffuised  by  fabu- 
lous inventions  that  we  place  of  his 
burial  was  in  general  scarcely  known 
or  remembered.  But  in  one  of  those 
Welsh  poems  suns  before  Henry,  it 
was  recited  that  King  Arthur,  after 
the  Battle  of  Catnlan  in  Cornwall, 
was  interred  at  Glastonbuiy  Abbey 
before  the  high  altar,  yet  without  any 
external  mark  or  memorial.  After- 
wards, Henry  visited  the  Abbey,  and 
commanded  the  spot  described  by  the 
bard  to  be  opened;  when  digging 
near  twenty  feet  deep  they  found  the 
body  deposited  tmder  a  la^  stone,  in- 
Beribed  with  Arthur's  name.  This  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  ode ;  but  it  is 
toU  with  some  slight  variations  from 
the   Chronicle  of  Glastonbuiy.    The 


Castle  of  COgarran  where  thk  &- 
covery  is  supposed  to  have  beea  made; 
now  a  ruin,  stands  on  a  rock  dft- 
scendin^  to  the  river  Teivi  in  Vem- 
brokeslure,  and  was  built  by  Roger 
Montgomery,  who  led  the  van  ef  the 
warrion  at  Hastings. 

TBB  OaiVE  OF  VmO  ARTHUB. 


"  Stately  the  feast,  and  high  the 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer. 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall, 
Amid  Cilgarran's  castle  hall. 
Sublime  in  formidable  state. 
And  warlike  splendour,  Henry  saxe; 
Prepared  to  staio  the  briny  flood 
Of  Shannon's  lakes  with  rebel  blood. 

"  Illumining  the  vaulted  roof, 
A  thousand  torches  flamed  aloof: 
From  massy  cup8,  with  golden  gleaa 
Sparkled  the  red  metheffUn's  stream: 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Along  the  lofty-windowed  hall. 
The  storied  tapestry  was  huog : 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  hung 
Of  harps,  that  with  reflected  light : 
From  the  proud  gallery  glittered  bright: 
While  gifted  bards,  a  rival  throng 
From  distant  Mona,  Muse  of  song 
From   Teivi,  fringed  with  umhraga 

brown 
Prom  EWfs  vale,  and  Cader's  crovm, 
From  many  a  shaggy  precipice 
That  shades  Ieme*s  hoarse  abyss. 
And  many  a  sunless  solitude 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountaios  lude. 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  cke^ 
Themes  of  British  glory  chose ; 
And  to  the  strings  of  various  chime 
Attempted  thus  the  fabling  rhyme. 

'' '  CreT  CoinwaU's  dim  the  tempest 
roar'd, 
High  the  screaming  sea-mew  soar'd; 
On  Tintaggel's  topmost  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  sleety  shower; 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  song 
The  whirling  blast,  and  wildly  flm^ 
On  each  tall  rampart*^  thundering  sSla 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide : 
When   Arthur  ranged  his  red-crom 

ranks 
On    concious    Camlan's     crimsoA*d 

banks: 
By  Mordred's  faithless  guile  decreed 
Beneath  a  Saxon  spear  to  bleed  I 
Yet  in  vain  a  payntm  foe 
Arm'd  with  fate  the  mighty  blow ; 
For  whea  he  fell,  an  elnn  queen, 
All  in  secret  and  unseen, 
O'er  the  fainting  hero  threw 
Her-  mantle  of  ambrosial  blue ; 
And  bade  her  spirits  bear  him  far. 
In  Merlin's  agate-axled  car, 
To  her  green  isle's  enamelled  eie  ep. 
Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deep. 
O'er  his  wounds  she  sprinkfed  dew 
From  flowers  that  in  Arabia  grew; 
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On  a  rich  enchanted  bed 
She  pillow*d  his  m^estic  head ; 
O'er  nis  brow  with  whii^crs  bland 
Thrice  she  waved  an  opiate  wand ; 
And  to  Boft  muBic's  airy  sound, 
Her  magic  curtains  closed  around. 
There,  renew*d  the  vital  spring, 
Again  he  reigns  a  mighty  king ; 
And  many  a  imir  wad  fir&grant  clime. 
Blooming  in  immortal  prime. 
By  gales  of  Ed^n  ever  fann'd. 
Owns  the  monarch's  high  command ; 
Thence  to  Britain  shall  return 
If  right  prophetic  rolls  I  learn, ' 
B^me  on  Victory's  spreading  plume, 
His  ancient  sceptre  to  resume  ; 
Once  mdre,  in  old  heroic  pride, 
His  barbed  courser  to  bestride ; 
His  knightly  table  to  restore, 
And  brave  the  tournaments  of  yore.' 
'*Tliey  ceased:  when  on  the  tunefdl 
rtase 
Advanced  a  bard,  of  aspect  sage ; 
His  olver  troaseo,  thin  besprent 
To  age  a  graoefiil  reverence  lent ; 
His  beard,  all  white  as  spangles  frore 
That  ck>the  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 
Down  to  his  harp  descending  flov^d ;  • 
With   Time's   iaint   rose    his   features 

Jflow'd ; 
iffhsed  a  soften'd  fire, 
And  thus  he  waked  the  warbling  wire. 

"  *  Listen,  Henry,  to  my  read  : 
Not  from  fairy  realms  I  lead 
Bright^bed  Tradition,  to  relate 
In  forged  colours  Arthur's  ikte ; 
Though  much  of  old  romantic  lore 
On  the  high  theme  I  keep  in  store ; 
But  boastM  Fiction  leAiocud  be  dumb, . 
Where  7^{h  tiie  strain  might  best  be- 

come. 
ir  thine  ear  may  still  be  won 
With  soiigs  of  User's  glorious  son, 
Heniy,  I  a  tale  unfold, 
Never  yet  in  rhyme  enroll'd^ 
Nof  snag  nor  harped  in  h&U  or  bower ; 
Which  in  my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
A  mmstrel,  spnmg  of  Cornish  line» 
Who  spoke  of  kings  firom  old  Locrine, 
Taught  me  to  emit,  one  venial  dawn. 
Deep  in  a  cliff^ncircled  lawn,  i 

What  time  the  glistening  vapours  fled 
From  ck>a4-^Teloped  Qydc«'s  head ; 
And  cm  it«  owles  the  torrents  gray 
Shone  to  the  morning's  orient  ray. 
**  *  When  Arthur  bowed  his  haughty  ' 
crest, 
^o  princess,  veiled  in  azure  vest, 
Snatched  him,  by  Meprlin's  potent  speB, 
[n  groves  of  goloen  bliss  to  dwell ; 
(V&i!e,cnywn'd  with  wfeathesof  misletoe, 
Slaughtei'd  kings  in  glory  go : 
3ut  when  Ui?.le&,  wiui  wis^^ed  speed, 
lis  cliam|Hons,  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
from  the  battle's  hurricane, 
lore  hina  to  Joseph's  towered  lahe, 


In  the  fair  vale  of  A  valon : 
There,  with  chanted  orison, 
And  the  long  blaze  of  tapers  clear. 
The  stoled  Others  met  the  bier ; 
Through  the  dim  aisles,  in  order  dread 
Of  martial  wo,  the  chief  they  led, 
And  deep  entombed  in  holy  ground, 
Bdbre  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 
Around  no  dusky  banners  wave. 
No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave : 
Away  the  ruthless  Dane  has  torn 
Each  trace  that  Time's  slow  touch  had 

worn; 
And  long  o'er  the  neglected  stone, 
Oblivion's  veil  its  shade  has  thiown ; 
The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  due, 
Tie  thine,  O  Henry,  to  renew  ! 
Tliither,  when  conquest  has  restored 
Yon  recreant  ide,  and  sheath'd  the  swoid^ 
When  Peace  with  pabn  has  crown'd  thy 

brows, 
Haste  thee,  to  pay  thy  pilgrim  vows. 
There,  observant  of  my  lore. 
The  pavement's  hallowed  depth  explore ; 
And  thrice  a  fathom  underneath 
Dive  into  the  vaults  of  Death. 
There  shall  thine  eye,  with  wild  amaze, 
On  his  gigantic  stature  gaze  : 
There  malt  thou  find  the  monarch  laid. 
All  in  warrior-weeds  array'd ; 
Wearing  m  death  his  helmet-crown. 
And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown. 
Martial  prince,  tis  thine  to  save 
From  durk  oblivion  Arthur's  grave  t 
So  may  thy  ships  securely  stem 
The  western  tt&k :  thy  diadem 
Shine  victorious  in  the  van,  ' 
Nor  heed  the  slings  of  Ulster's  clan : 
Thy  Norman  pikelmen  win  their  way 
Up  the  dun  recks  of  Harald's  bay : 
And  from  the  steeps  of  rough  Kildare 
Thy  prancing  hoofs  the  fialcon  scare : 
So  may  thy  bow's  unerring  yew 
Its  shaits  in  Eoderic's  l^rt  imbrew.' 

**  Amid  the  pealing  Symphony 
The  s{Mced  goblets  mantled  high; 
With  passions  new  the  song  impreo^d 
The  listening  king's  impatient  breast : 
Flaeh  the  keen  lightnings  fkom  Ins  eyes; 
He  scorns  awhile  his  bold  emprise ; 
E'en  now  he  seems,  with  eager  pace, 
The  consecrated  floor  to  trace, 
And  ope,  from  its  tremendous  gloom, 
The  treasure  of  the  wondrous  tomb : 
E'en  now  he  bums  in  thought  to  rear 
From  its  dark  bed,  the  ponderous  spear, 
Rough  with  the  gore  of  Pictish  kings: 
E'en  now  fond  hope  his  iancy  wfnn,! 
To  poise  the  monarch's  massy  blade. 
Of  magictempered  metal  made  ( 
And  drag  to  day  the  stinted  shield 
That  felt  the  storm  of  Camlan's  field. 
O'er  the  sepulchre  profound 
E'en  now  with  arching  sculpture  crown'd, 
He  plans  the  chantry's  choral  shrine, 
The  daily  dirge,  and  rites  divine." 
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These  two  Odes  work  on  our  ima- 

SnatioD  more  powerfully  than  ''The 
ard"  of  Gray.  To  us  Ihey  appear 
10  be  more  poetical,  and  you  may 
laugh  at  U8  for  saj^iug  so,  as  sardo* 
nically  as  your  face  will  permit. 
«*  Was  ne*er  prophetic  sound  so  full 
of  woe,*'  cannot  with  any  truth  be 
said  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  that 
Ode^-and  we  should  not  have  sus- 
pected from  the  stately  composure 
of  his  speech,  occasionally  corrugat- 
ed with  affccied  vehemence  that  with 
haggard  eyes  the  Prophet  stood  on  a 
rock.  Yet  it  was  on  some  occasion 
during  the  current  year  that  we 
heard  some  simple  soul  like  ourself 
caUed  over  the  coals  for  the  heresy 
we  now  have  been  guilty  of,  by  some 
truculent  critic  who  seemed  to  think 
his  own  character  involved,  heaven 
knows  how,  in  the  lyrical  genius  of 
Gray. 

By  the  way,  Thomas  Warton  has 
in  our  opinion  described  Abbeys 
and  Cathedrals,  within  and  without, 
much  better  than  Waiter  Scott. 
**  If  thou  wouldst  Yiew  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild  but  to  float  the  miiiB  grey. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night 
And  each  diafted  oriel  g^immen  whHe  ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live 

and  die ; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 
And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's 

grave, 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while-** 
Then  view  St.  David's  rained  pile ; 
AjmI  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair." 

The  second  couplet  has  no  busi* 
Bess  there — and  forcibly  brings  be- 
icxe  us  an  image  which  should  have  been 
totally  excluded  from  the  picture.  Omit 
those  two  lines  and  you  will  at  once 
feel  how  the  efl^  is  deepened  of  the 
night  vision.  BcsideB,  they  are  in 
tli^selves  bad— lor  dayh^  did  never 
yet  ^gUd  ruins  gr^" — much  less 
•*JUnU*^  them— ^uhT  these  are  more- 
over ugly  words.  The  next  four 
lines  are  excellent;  though  to  our 
ear  and  eye,  m  so  short  a  passa^  so 
many  mono^llabic  epithets  souikI  and 
look  oddly— "fair,"  "pale,"  "gay," 
••grey,*^  "black,"  "cdd."    The  but- 


are  alternately  in  light  and  in 
shadow— and  the  Last  Minstrel  says 
"alternately  they  seem  of  eboo  and 
ivory."  That  is  pure  nonsense.  They 
seemed  to  be  of  stone.  The  change  of. 
substance  is  the  reverse  of  a  procesB  of 
imagination— ior  it  destroys  the  sha- 
dowy beau^  ffiven  to  the  edifice  fay 
moonhfffat,  substitutiDg  in  its  pface 
somethmg  to  the  last  degree  £uMie 
— H9ay  at  once  ridicidous.  We  doofet 
the  troth  of  "  silver  edges  the  imagoy 
and  the  acroUs,"  but  voo  may  lake  be- 
cause you  understand  it  The  oher 
as  well  as  the  ebon  and  the  ivory  had 
been  fiur  better  away.  But  the  fetal 
&ult— and  it  is  to  us  an  astounding  one 
— is;  "And  the  owlet  hoots  o'er  the  dead 
man's  grave."  That  line  not  <»ly  dia- 
turfae  but  destroys  the  sjunt 
ing— or  intended  to] 
cnptkm  ■  thtt  of 
beauty — ^peace — "  Was  never 
so  sad  and  feir!"— "Then  view  St 
David's  mined  pOe"  is  a  needlesa  re- 
petition—and  comes  in  very  awkward- 
ly  after '"ruined  central  tower,*^- 
is  that  an  inconsiderable  blemkh 
such  a  picture.  "  Soothly  swear'' « 
to  us  rather  silly — ^but  if  you  adnme  it 
we  shall  tiy  to  do  so  too--and  tis  bat  a 
trifle.  Some  of  our  other  objectionB  to 
this  far-froned  descppticm  are  la&al 
and  vital — and  it  will  be  easier  for  yon 
to  rebuild  Mehose  Abbey  than  set  them 


We  are  told  that 

"  Short  halt  did  Deloraine  mak^  there  ( 
Little  reok'd  he  of  the  soene  eo  £aiT  f 

from  wMch  the  reader  might  well  havs 
su|^)08ed  that  the  Abbey  was  then  k 
rums.  The  moss-trooper  and  mook 
proceed  together  to  the  Wizsifa  Tomb; 
ajod  the  Minstrel  describea  the  intenor 
of  the  Abbey. 

*•  By  a  flteel^lenched  poslem  door. 
They  enter'd  now  the  chancel  taifl ; 
The  darken'd  roof  rose  hi^  aloof 
On  pinan  lolly  and  light  and  amall ; 
The  key.sUme  that  kxUed  each  liAed 

aide 
Was  a  flenr-de-lye,  or  a  qaatro.leiiiBe ; 
The  ooibells  were  carved  grotesque  uid 

fprim. 
And  the  piUare,  with  clostei'd  ohilla  to 

trim, 
With  htm  and  with  capita]  flovMed 

aromMl, 
Seem'd  bandloB  of  lances  which  garlu^ 

had  bound." 

This  descrqition  so  minnte  and  m- 
jmpawsoood  should   not    have   heea 
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introduced  here  between  the  InM 
about  the  monk  gazing  on  the  stream* 
era  in  the  north,  and  those  about  the 
dying  lamps  bviminff  before  the  tomb 
of  the  Dou^aes.  Ci  themselves  they 
are  unpoetical — and  they  are  ill- 
written.  The  roof  of  the  ♦*^aW" 
chancel  rises"  h^h*'  on  **hfiy" 
pillars ! !  Then  mm  how  the  Min- 
strel returns  to  the**  pillars  to  re-de- 
scribe  them — and  how  he  spoils  the 
efiec^-sueh  as  it  is^of  his  own  pic- 
tm6.  "The  pillars  were  lofhr  and 
light  and  small,"  is  well — but  who  can 
b^  to  be  txM  after  that,  that  they 

"  Secm'd  bundles  of  lances  which  gar- 
lands had  bound !'' 

Buc\^  a  simile  might  be  pardoned  or 
approved  in  a  lightsome  mood,  when 
peofJe  are  allowed  or  expected  to  be 
Netful  and  ingenious — but  here — at 
midnight^-cm  the  quest  by  monk  and 
warrior  of  Michael  Scott's  awful  bode, 
lying  on  his  breast  in  his  gravis— it  is 
most  unhappily  out  of  time  and  place. 

"  The  moon  in  the  east  oriel  shone 
Throogh  slender  shafts   of  shapely 
stone, 
By  foliaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thon   vould*st  have   thought  some 

fairy's  hand 
Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work 

was  done,  \ 

Acd  changed  the  willow- wreaths  to 
slone." 
Sir  Waiter  says  in  a  note,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beauti. 
fill  specimen  of  tho  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  Grothie  architecture,  when 
xn  ittf  parity,  than  the  eastern  window 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  alludes  to  Sir 
Janoes  Hall's  ingenious  idea,  that  Uie 
Grothic  order,  through  its  various  forms 
and  cunningly  eccentric  ornaments, 
maj  be  traced  to  an  architectural  imi- 
tation of  wicker-work,  of  which  as 
we  learn  trom  some  of  the  legends, 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  were 
Bonstructed.  Possibly.  But  that  afibrds 
Eio  jnstifiCation  of  sucfa  a  deecription  as 
this,  natoral  or  not  in  itsetl^— poetical 
NT  prosaic  ;  finr  it  is  utteriy  destructive 
jf  the  solemn  —  the  awful  feelings 
nrhich  it  wais  the  aim  of  the  Minstrel 
o  awaken  and  to  sustain.  He  had 
OBt  said, 

**  O  fading  honours  of  the  dead ! 
O  high  ambition  lowly  laid  l** 

Lad   this  fenciful  or  ratiier  fkntastio 


afiair  of  the  Fairies  must,  at  such  a 
juncture,  be  offensive  to  every  reader 
who  accompanies  Doleraine  and  his 
guide  in  a  state  of  any  emotion.  Tis  a 
pettinees  wcnrthy  but  of  a  ladyfs 
Album.  »> 

With  the  excq>tion  of  Gibber,  the 
Poets  Saureate  of  England  have  all 
been  respectable— some  have  been — 
one  is  now — iUustrious.  Warton  wore 
the  laurel  ^cefully ;  and  some  oi  Ins 
od€»— classical  in  conception  and  exe- 
.cution — are  delightful  reading  to  this 
day.  Dr.  Mant  says  wdl,  "Sure  I 
am  that  he  has  executed  the  (^ce  with 
surprising  abiMty;  that  he  has  given 
variety  to  a  hackneyed  argument,  by 
the  uppiest  selectioD  and  adaptation 
of  coUatoral  topics ;  and  has  shown 
how  a  poet  may  ci^brate  his  sove- 
reign, not  with  the  fulsome  adulation 
of  an  Augustan  courtier,  or  the  base 
prostrationj  of  an^^Oriental  slave,  but 
with  the  genuine  spirit  and  erect 
front  of  an  Enghshman."  «<  The  Prd^ 
batiMiary  odes,"  wit^  as  they  were, 
are  now  fonp^otten ;  and  Warton's  are 
not  remembered.  We  believe  the 
rmes  printed  the  Laureate's  fet 
ode,  which  was  rather  a  ram  concern, 
among  the  Probationary;  and  sent 
bim  a  copy  with  an  emtorial  letter 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  him,  for 
having  set  •«  the  example  of  a  Joke" — 
**an  inimitable  eiSbrt  of  luxuriant 
humour."  Dr.  Joseph  says,  that  his 
brother  "of  all  men  felt  the  least,  and 
least  deserved  to  feel,  the  force  of  the 
Probationary  odes,  written  on  h»  ap- 
pointment to  the  office;  and  that  he 
always  heartily  j(nned  in  the  laugh, 
and  applauded  tibe  exquisite  wit  uid 
humour  that  appeared  in  many  of  those 
original  satires."  Laureates  do  not 
Uke  to  be  laughed  at,  more  than  other 
office-bearing  men — but  Warton  had 
more  humour  and  as  much  wit  as 
the  Set — and  on  this  occasion,  rub- 
bing his  elbow,  merely  chuckled, 
**  bhck-letter  dogs,  Su*.  Not  a  wit 
of  them  an  could  have  written  these 
Two  odes. 

FOR  THB  NBW  TBAR,  1787. 

*'ln  rough  magniflreacp  array*d 
When  ancient  Chivalry  displayed 
Th*  pomp  of  her  heroic  games; 
An^  created  chiefs,  and  tis  ued  dames, 
Assembled  at  the  clarioii's  rail, 
In   some    proud   castle's  hich-arch'd 

To  grace  romantic  Glory's  e^^nial  rites ; 
As&ociate  of  the  gorgeous  festival^ 
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The  minstrel  struck  his  kindred  striog, 
And  lold  of  many  a  s' eel-clad  king, 
Who  to  the  turney  train'd  his  hardy 
kniffhts: 
Or  bore  the  radiant  red-cro8s  shield 
Mid  the  bold  peer^  of  Salem's  field  ; 
Who  travers'd  Pasan  climes  to  quell 
The  wizard  foe's  terrific  spell : 

lu  rude  affrays  unuught  to  fear 
.    The  Saracen^s  gigantic  spear. 
The  listening  champions    felt  the 

fabling  rhyme, 
With   fairy  trappings  fraught,  and 
shook  their  plumes  sublime. 


Nor  longer  weaves  the   wreath  of 
war  alone, 
Nor  hftilsthe  hostile  forms  that  graced 
the  Gothic  throne. 

And  DOW  he  tunes  his  plaoafi 
lay 
To  kings,  who  plant  the  ciTlchayl 
Who  choose  the  patriot  i»oTereiga's 

parr, 
Diffusing  commerce,  peace,  and  art; 
Who    spread  the  virtuous  patteia 

wide, 
•  And  triumph  in  a  nation's  pride; 
Who  seek  coy  Science  in  her  cloifim 

nrok, 
Where  Thames,  yet  rural,  tolls  aa 
ariless  tide : 
Who  lores  to  new  the  vale  divine, 
Where  revel  Nature  and  the  Niae, 
And  clusteriuff  towers  the  tufted  grore 
overlook ; 
To  kiugs,  who  rule  a  filial  land. 
Who  claim  a  people's  vows  and 

prayers, 
Should  Treason  arm  the  weakest 


handl 
To  these  his  heart-felt 

bears, 
And  with  new  rapture  baftes  lu 

firreel 
This   festal 

meet, 
With  luckiest  auspices,  the  laughing 

Spring : 
And  opes  ber  glad  career,  wiih 

sings  on  ner  wing  1 


*^8uch  were  the  themes  of  regal 

praise 
Dear  to  the  bard  of  elder  days ; 
The  songs,  to  savage  virtue  dear, 
That  woo  of  yore  the  publie  ear  ; 
Ere.  Polity,  sedate  and  Fage, 
Had  quenoh'd  the  fires  of  feudal 
rage. 
Had  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  eternal 

strife, 
And  charm'd  to  rest  an  unrelenting 
age.— 
N<»  more,  in  formidable  state, 
The  castle  shutsTts  thimdering  gate ! 
Ifew  eolours  suit  the  scenes  of  sorten'd 
life, 
No  more,  bestriding  barbed  steeda 
Adventurous  Valour  idly  bleeds: 
And  now  the  bard  in  alter'd  tones, 
A  theme  of  worthier  triumph  o^ns  ^ 
By  social  imagery  beguiled. 
He  mouldis  his  harp  to  manners 
mild; 

OM  BIS  BUJBSTT's  BmTB-DAT,  ItTNE  4,  1788. 

"  The  noblest  bards  of  Albion's  choir  * 
Have  struck  of  old  thisfesial  lyre. 
E'er  Science,  strutglinir  oft  fnTain, 
Had  dared  to  break  herGofhic  chain. 
Victorious  Ed *ard  gave  the  vernal  bough 
Of  Britain's  bay  to  b^oom  on  Chaucer's  brow: 
Fired  with  the  ^fl,  he  changed  to  sounds  sublinaa 
His  Norman  minstrelsy's  djb(*ordant  ehime : 
In  tones  majestic  hence  he  told 
The  banquet  of  Cambu^an  bold ; 
And  ofl  he  sunff,  however  the  rhyme 
Has  mouldered  to  the  touch  of  lime, 
His  martial  masters  knightly  b>ard, 
And  Arthur^s  ancient  rites  restored  ; 
The  prince  in  sable  steel  that  sternly  frown'd, 
And  Gallia's  captive  king,  and  Cressy's  wreath  reno] 

Won  from  the  shepherd's  simple  meed, 
The  whispers  wild  of  Mtalla's  reed, 
S  "ge  Spenser  waked  hiw  lofty  lay 
To  grace  Eliza's  gold^'n  sway : 
O'er  the  proud  theme  new  lustre  t  >  diffuse, 
He  chose  th^  gorge  us  9\\cs  ^ric  Muse, 
And  call'd  to  life  old  Uihers  elfin  tale, 
And  roved  through  many  a  n  cromantic  vale. 
Portraying  chiefs  that  knew  to  tame 
The  goblin's  ire,  the  dragon'^  flame. 
To  pirrce  the  dai  k  enchanted  hali^ 
Where  virtue  sat  in  lonely  thrall. 


praise  bt 
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FVom  fabliiigr  fancy's  mmoet  store 
A  rich  romantic  robe  he  boro  ; 
A  veil  with  yifdonary  trappings  hungr, 
And  o'er  his  virgin  queen  the  fairy  texture  flung. 

**  At  length  the  matd^less  Dry  den  came, 

To  light  the  Musei^  clearer  flame  ; 

To  krfly  numbers  grace  to  lend, 

And  strong  with  melody  to  blend  ; 
To  triumph  m  the  bold  career  of  eong,  , 

And  roll  the  unwearied  energy  along. 
Does  the  mean  incense  of  premiFcous  praise, 
Does  servile  fear  disgrace  his  regal  bays  7 

I  ^mm  his  panegyric  strings, 

His  partial  homage,  tuned  to  kings  ! 

Be  mine,  to  catch  his  manlier  chord, 

That  paints  the  impassion'd  Persian  lord, 
By  glory  fired,  to  pity  sued, 

Roused  to  revenge,  by  love  subdued  ; 

And  still,  with  transport  new,   <hc  strains  to  trace, 
That  chant  the  Thoban  pair,  and  Tancred's  deadly  va89«  ■ 

"  Had  those  blest  bards  been  call*d,  to  pay 
The  vows  of  this  auspicious  day. 
Each  had  confessed  a  fairer  throne, 
A  mightier  sovereign  than  his  own  ! 
Chaucer  had  made  his  hero-monarch  yield 
The  martial  fame  of  Cressy's  well-fought  field 
To  peaceful  prewcss,  and  the  conquest  calm, 
That  braid  the  sceptre  with  the  palriot*s  palm* 
His  chaplets  of  fantastic  bloom, 
His  colourings,  warm  from  Fiction's  loom, 
Spenser  had  cast  in  scorn  away, 
And  dcck'd  with  truth  alone  the  lay  ; 
And  real  here,  the  bard  had  scoa 
The  glories  of  his  pictured  queen  ! 
The  tuneful  Dry  den  had  not  flattered  here, 
His  lyre  had  blameless  been,  liis  tribute  all  sincere  I'' 

Wartonhad  a  fine  eye  and  a  feelings  ikbcription  in  a  he*mitaqe, 

beait  for  nature— -as  mdeed  he  bad  k>f  , 

eywy  thing  ffood— and  perhaps  some  •«  Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclined 

of  bis  unambitious  descriptive  verses  I  sooth  to  peace  my  pensive  mind  ; 

may  please  you  more  than  his  statelier  And  while  to  shade  my  lowly  cave. 

Odes.    It  has  been  said  that  they  are  Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave  ; 

rather  deficient  in  sentiment — too  pure-  And  while  Uie  maple  dish  is  mine, 

ly  descriptive ;  some  of  them  are  so  1^^  beechen  cup,  unstainM  with  wine  ; 

—others  not — and  we  think  that  ob-  ^  ^^^^ra  the  gay  licentious  crowd, 

jection  will  by  none  be  fdt  to  lie  a-  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^7^  that  deck  the  proud, 
gainst   his    delightful    lines    entitled       ,„.,,_.  ,.    .    . 

-  The  Hamlet"    Headley  calls  it  "  a  '^'l^'^JPL^''^'^  S"^  *°**  ^^"^, 

most  exquisite  little  piece,"  and  says  The  blackbird  pipes  his  artless  triH  ; 

"it  contains  such  a  selection  of  beauti-  Sf^^^TU-Tnv.Tf^^^^ 

A.I    wmmI  :— ^— «     ^         I  tL  Ino  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nesC  r 

fid  rural  imaps  as  perhaps  no  other  j^om  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skicii, 

poem  of  eqoa]  length  m  our  language  To  lurk  with  innocence,  shI  flies  ; 

iw«sente  us  with.      Headley  we  think  Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell, 

was  a  Tnnity  man,  and  as  such  must  Nor  aught  suBpects  the  sylvan  cell, 
have    loved  Warton,  and  his  praise 

may  need  pruning ;  but  he  was  a  ^  „  ^t  ^^rn  I  take  mv  custom'd  round, 

radge  because  a  hne  genms.    "  The  To  mark  how  buds  fon  slirubby  mound,  ' 

Mamlef  is  «  written   on  Whichwood  And  every  opening  primrose  count,  •    • 

Fwest"  which  lies  towards  the  west-  That  trimly  paints  my  blooming  moimt : 

em  side  of  Ozfcndshire,  and  near  the  Or  o'er  the  sculptures,  quaint  and  rude, 

Poet's  purish  of  Ciiddingtop.  That  grace  my  gloomy  solltade, 
48* 
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I  teach  in  winding  wreauis  to  stimj 
Pantaitic  ivy's  g^ding  ipraj. 

**  At  eye,  within  yon  studious  nook, 
I  opa  my  brasB^mb«ncd  book, 
Portray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 
0£ martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meed : 
Then  as  my  taper  waxes  dim, 
Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measured  hymni 
And  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 
Of  parting  wings  bedrest  with  gold. 

••  While  such  pure  joys  my  bliai  create. 
Who  would  but  smile  at  guilty  state  ? 
Who  would  but  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion's  humble  grot  7 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away. 
To  take  my  staff,  and  amice  gray  ; 


And  to  the  world's  tumnltnoiii  ibgi 
Prefer  the  blameless  heimita^  T 

Headley  rema^  too  that  the  led- 
iDg  idea  A  these  lines  was  va^ggBtd 
by  an  account  of  the  life  of  a  peaoit 
in  Phineas  Fletcher's  *«  Purple  b. 
land."  Dr.  Mant  agrees  with  him;  k< 
we  see  small  reason  or  none  fDrthst 
ing  so,  and  believe  that  the  **leii« 
idea"  which  »  obvious  to  aU  manm 
was  suggested  to  Warton  maoybB- 
dred  tini^  during  bis  walb  is  tk 
Forest  of  Whichwood.  Petchert 
stanzas,  however,  are  Mbeantifiilet 
ceedingly"— as  these  two  declare. 


**  His  certain  life  that  never  can  deceive  him. 

Is  fuU  of  thousand  sweets  and  rich  content : 

The  smooth-leaved  beeches  on  the  field  receive  him 

With  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  ^nt : 

His  life  is  neither  tost  on  boisterous  seas 

Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  case  ; 

Pleased  and  ftill  blest  he  lives  where  he  his  God  can  please. 

**  His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 

While  by  his  side  his  faithfbl  spouse  hath  place. 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps, 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  ; 

Never  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  him, 

Lcme  he  could  Hke,  if  lease  his  God  had  sent  hhn. 

And  when  ho  dies,  green  turfe  with  grassic  tomb  content  him.* 


Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  as  all 
the  world  once  knew,  were  most  af!bc- 
tionate  brothers— and  Tom  seldom 
lelt  Oxferd  but  to  visit  Joe  at  Win. 
Chester,  which  he  did  aimuaOy  as  long 
-  as  he  hved,  and  where  he  was  the  de« 
%ht  of  the  boys,  writing  for  them  their 
themes  and  tasks,  and  mingling  with 
their  amusements  tin  the  very  last 
Before  Joseph's  elevation  to  the  mas- 
teitfnp,  he  went  abr^d  with  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  and  on  that  occasion  Thomas 
indited  the  beautiful  lines,  «  Sent  to  a 
Friend  on  his  leaving  a  fiivouritc  Cot- 
tage in  Hampshire." — 

SBNT  TO  A    PEIBND. 

•*  Ah  mourn,  thou  loved  retr^t !  No  more 
Shall  classic  steps  thy  scenes  oxplore  ! 
When  monies  pale  rays  but  ikintly  poep 
0*er  yonder  oak-crowned  airy  steep, 
Who  now  shall  climb  its  brows  to  view 
The  length  of  landscape,  ever  new. 
Where  summer  flings,  in  caiwless  pnde, 
^er  varied  vesture  far  and  wide  ! 
Wik>  mark  beneath,  each  village-charm, 
Or  grange,  or  elm-encircled  Him  : 


The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  looC 
Watch'd  by  the  kite  that  aaikiW: 
The  tufted  pines,  whose  umbnge  til 
Darkens  the  lon^-deserted  hall : 
The  veteran  beech,  that  on  the  pkia 
Collects  at  eve  the  playful  tnin : 
The  cot  that  nnokes  with  eariy  fifCi 
The  low-rooPd  fane's  cmbowm'd^' 

**  Who  now  shall  indolcntij  ^J 
Through  the  deep  forest's  tangled  *»J  J 
Pleased  at  his  custom'd  taaii  to  is^ 
The  well  known  hoary-lrcaied  hiw, 
That  toils  with  feeble  hands  to  gkio  ^ 
Of  withcr'd  boughs  his  pittance  metf. 
Who  mid  thy  nooks  of  hazlc  at, 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 
And  listening  to  the  raven's  ciDik, 
The  distant  flail, the  fallingoak! 
Who,  through  the  sunfehine  iiw  * 

shower. 
Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tower  t 
Who,  wandering  at  return  of  Mif. 
Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay  i 
Who  musing  waste  the  pununcr  boa^^ 
Where  high  o'er-arching  treea  cmbos* 
The  grassy  lane,  eo  rarely  paced, 
With  azure  flowerets idi^  graced! 
Unnoticed  now,  a  twilight's  dawa 
Returning  reapers  cross  the  laws ; 
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who  c«n  have  little  (NT  ooid^aMirember 
SLppearances,  try  to  deceive  tbemselves 
into  the  belief  that  they  are  haunted^ 
possessed  by  a  sense  of  her  mostpo- 
tent  charms,  and  to  escape  the  tame 
labume  the  intense  !  Such  gentry 
MTouki  despise  Warton's  lines  ^  On 
the  approach  of  Summer."  But  you 
Hnll  not  despise  them — you  will  read 
them  with  delight 
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'*  Oft  when  thy  seaion,  sweetest  queen* 
Has  drcss'd  the  groyes  in  Wvtty  giaen  ; 
Whea  in  each  foir  and  (fertile  field 
Bcaaly  begins  her  bawer  to  build ! 
While  Evening,  vefl'd  in  shadowy  brown^ 
Puts  her  matron-monlla  on. 
And  mists  in  spreading  streams  convey 
More  fresh  the  fumes  of  ncw^hom  hay: 
Then,  goidjss,  guide  my  pUgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  moct, 
As  slow  he  winds  in  mn^cful  mood, 
Near  the  rush'd  mar?o  of  ChLrwelPs 

flood; 
Or  o'er  old  Avon's  magic  edge, 
Whence  Shaki>peara   culPd    the  etnkw 

B-dgo.  ^^ 

All  playful  yet,  in  years  unr'.po, 
To£rune  a  shrill  and  simple  pipe. 
Thjre  through  the  duak  bnt  dimly  seen, 
Swjet eveaing-objectd  intervene: 
His  wattled  cotes  the  sh.pherd  plants, 
Beneath  her  elm  the  mili^-maid  chants^ 
The  wojxlman,  speeding  home,  awhile 
R.'sts  him  at  a  shidy  stiic. 
Nor  wants  there  fragrance  to  dispenRo 
Refreshment  o*er  my  soothed  souse  ; 
Nor  tangled  woodbine's  balmy  bloom. 
Nor  grass  besprent  to  breathe  perfume  : 
Nor  lurking  wild-thymes  spicy  sweet 
To  bathe  in  dew  my  rovinv  feet : 
Nor  wants  there  note  of  Philomel, 
Nor  sound  of  distant-tinkling  bell : 
Nor  lowings  faint  of  herds  remote, 
Nor  mastiff's  bark  from  bosom'd  cot : 
Rustle  the  breezes  lightly  borne, 
O'er  deep  embattled  ears  of  com : 
Bound  ancient  elm,  with  humming  noise, 
Full  loud  the  chafier-swarms  rejoice. 
Meantime,  a  thousand  dyes  invest 
The  ruby  Chambers  of  the  West  I 
That  all  aslant  the  village  tower 
A  mild  reflected  radiance  pour, 
While  with  the  leveLstrcaming  rays 
Far  seen  its  arched  windows  blaze  : 
And  the  tall  grove's  green  top  is  dight 
In  russet  tints,  and  gleams  of  light : 
So  that  tha  gay  scene  by  degrees 
Bathet  my  blythe  heart  in  ocstaoief ; 
And  fancv  to  my  ravished  sight 
Portrays  her  kindred  visions  briafat« 
At  length  the  parting  light  subdnea 
My  Mltencdsottl  to  calmer  vk)Wi, 
A^  Cunter  phapos  of  p^vtsive  joy, 


Till  from  the  path  I  fondly  stray 

In  musings  iap'd,  nor  Iited  the  way  ; 

Wandering  thiough  the  landaoape  atUL 

Till  Melancholy  haa  h.r  fiJ  ; 

And  on  each  moss-wove  border  dam^ 

The  fflow- worm  hangs  his  fairy  lamp. 

«( But  when  the  sun,  at  noontide  hoa% 
Sits  throned  in  his  highest  tower ; 
M3,  hcartrejoicing  goddess,  lead 
To  the  tau'd  haycock  in  the  mead  i 
To  mix  in  rural  nmod  among 
l*ho  nymphs  and  swains,  a  busy  throngi 
Or  as  the  tepid  odours  breathe, 
The  russet  piles  to  lean  beneath: 
There  as  my  listless  limbs  are  thrawn 
On  couch  more  soft  than  palace  down, 
I  listen  to  the  busy  sound 
Of  mirth  and  toil  that  hums  around ; 
And  see  the  team  tihrill  tinkling  pass, 
Alternate  o'er  the  funow'd  grass. 

•*  But  over,  after  bommcr  shower, 
Whi  n  the  bright  Sun's  returning  poweiv 
With  laughing  beam  has  chased  the 

storm, 
And  chccr'd  reviving  Nature's  form  ; 
By  sweet-brier  hedges,  bathed  in  dew, 
Ljt  mo  my  wholesome  path  pursue. 
There  issuing  forth  the  frequent  snail 
Wears  the  dank  way  with  slimy  trail. 
While  as  I  walk,  from  pearled  bush 
The  sunny  sparkling  drop  I  brush; 
And  all  the  landecnpo  fair4  view 
C.'ad  in  robe  of  fresher  hue  ; 
And  80  loud  the  blackbird  sings, 
That  far  and  near  the  valley  ring% 
From  shelter  deep  of  shaggy  rock 
The  shepherd  drives  hisjoyiul  flock; 
From  bowering  beach  the  mower  blithe, 
With  new-born  vigour  grasps  the  scyt^f , 
While  o'er  the  smooth  unbounded  meads ' 
His  last  faint  gleam  the  rainbow  spzcadi^ 
But  ever  against  restless  heat. 
Bear  me  to  the  rock  arched  seat, 
0*er  whose  dim  mouth  an  ivy'd  oak 
Hangs  nodding  from  the  low-brow'd  rock: 
Haunted  by  that  chaste  nymph  alono, 
Whose  waters  cleave  the  smoothed  stone; 
Which,  as  they  gush  upon  the  ground. 
Still  scatter  misty  dews  around  ; 
A  rustic,  wild,  grotesque  alcove, 
Its  side  with  mantling  woodbines  wove  | 
Cool  as  the  cave  where  Clio  dwells, 
Whence  Helicon's  fresh  fountain  wells ; , 
Or  noon-tide  grot  where  Sylvan  sleeps 
In  hoar  Lycajum's  piny  steeps. 

"  Me,  goddess,  in  such  cavern  lay. 
While  all  without  is  scorch'd  in  day; 
Sore  siffhs  the  weair  swain,  beneath 
His  witiiering  Jiawthorn  on  the  heath,;, 
The  drooping  hedger  wishes  eve. 
In  vain,  of  la|)our  short  reprieve ! 
Meantime,  on  Airic's  glowing  sands. 
Smote   with  keen  boat,  the  traveller 

stands; 
Low  sinks  his  heart,  while  round  hiseyo 
Keaanres  the  tcenes  that  boumUew  lie» 
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Nor  fond  attention  Iotcs  to  note  litj — for  if  much  of  the  images  be  kr- 

Thtj  wcth.r's  bejl  from  folds  remote  :  rowed  from  boolw,  aa  mucb  ii  tnka 

WhUe,  omi'd  by  no  poitic  cyo,  from  nature,  and  tbe  whde  m  fiidr 

Thy  pei^ive  cveninp  shade  ^e  tlnr !  fused  together  by  an  affectionate  heirt 

In  er.ry  rnral  sight  or  «>mid ;  ^^  p^eaeTPoeti^.    The  doe  wit 

Who^>gen.nawarm.andjodgmtntch3stc.  ^    imitoiedfr^  Akcnside- 

No  charm  of  g'^umno   natm>d  pass'd  ;  *^      ^       *«*^^  "wiu  ^^cuwuc— 


Who  feh  the  Musi's  piu-LSt  firts, 
Far  from  thy  fayour'd  haunt  retires  : 
Who  peopled  all  thy  Tocal  bowirs 
With  shadowy  shapis,  and  airy  powers. 

**  Bjbold  a  dread  rcpos:;  rcsamcs. 
As  erst,  thy  ead  scqu.stti'd  glooms! 
From  the  djcp  dell,  where  shaggy  roots 
Fringe  the   rough  brink  with  Wreathed 

shoots, 
The  unwilling  genius  flies  fcrlom, 
His  primrose  chaplet  rudely  torn. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  nymphs  forsako 
The  pathle&s  copse  and  hedge-row  brake; 
Wh-jrj  tha  delved  mountam's  headlong 

Ma 
Its  chalky  entrails  opens  wide, 
On  the  green  smnmit,  ambush'd  high, 
No  longer  echo  lov^e  to  lie. 
No  puarl-crown'd  maids  with  wily  look, 
Risj  beckoning  from  the  reedy  brook, 


•*  So  fables  tell, 
llic  adventurous  hero,  bomid  on  hA 

exploits, 
Behoks  with  glad   surprise,  by  KCRt 

spells 
Of  some  kind  sago,  the  patron  of  \a^ak, 
A  visionary  panufiso  disclcacd 
Amid  the  dumous  wild,**  &c. 

But  Akenside  imitated  Addison,  and  of 
the  three  fine  pictizref  ,  Addison's  is  tbe 
finest — as  you  will  confess.  We  bve 
it  by  heart  ••  We  are  every  where 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  ani 
apparidone ;  we  discover  imaginiij 
glories  in  the  heavens  and  in  the  eaitfa, 
and  see  some  of  their  visionary  beailj 

S>ured    out  on  the  whole  creatioi. 
lit  whikt  a  rough  unsightly  sketdi  of 
nature  should  we  bo  entertaioed  witfa, 


Around  tho  glow. worm's    glimmering    did  all  her   colouring  disappear,  and 


bank, 
No  feiries  run  In  fitry  rank ; 
Nor  brush,  haTf-sr-cn,  in  airy  tread 
Tiie  violet's  unprinted  head. 
But  Fancy,  from  the  tliickcts  brown, 
The  glades  that  wear  a  conscious  frown,' 
Tho  for.at-oaks  that  pale  and  lone. 
Nod  to  tho  blast  with  hoarser  tone. 

Rough  glens,  and  sullen  waterfalls,  ,.         ,  .    -  ,    - 

HwT  bright  id-^1  offq)rlng  calls.  '  P^"ng  of  streams ;  but  upem  the  fin- 

**So  by  some  sage  enchanter's  spell,    ishiug  of  some  secret  spell,  the   feotM- 


the  several  distinctiODs  of  light  and 
shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are 
at  present  delightftdly  lost  and  bewi 
dered  in  a  ple^ng  ddusioD,  and  we 
walk  about  like  ^&  enchanted  heroin 
a  romance,  who  sees  beaotifQ]  caadeii 
woods,  and  meadows,  and  at  the  &m 
time  bears  the  warbling  of  birds  and 


As  old  Arabian  fab.'es  tell, 
Am'd  the  solitary  wild, 
Luxuriant  gardens  gaily  smiled  : 
From     sappbir.;    rocks    tho    fountains 

str  jamM, 
With  golden  fruit  the  branches  bcam»d  ; 
Fair  forms,  in  every  wondrous  wood. 
Or  lightly  trlppM  or  solemn  i*ocd  ; 
And  oft,  retreating  from  the  view, 
BetrayM  at  distance,  beauties  new  : 
While  gleaming  o*er  the  criiqxjd  bowers 
Rich  spires  aroB3,  and  sparkling  towers. 
If  bound  on  service  new  to  go, 
The  master  of  tlio  magic  show, 
His  transitory  charm  withdrew. 
Away  tho  illusive  landscape  flew  : 


tic  seen::  breaks  up,  aJid  the  diecooao- 
late  knight  finds  himself  on  a  banes 
heath,  or  in  a  solitary  foresL" 

It  is  somethmg — mucb— to  deaem 
the  name  of  a  descriptive  Poet  erenof 
the  lowest  order.  No  man  can  de- 
scribe natural  objects  wM,  withoit 
some  feeling  of  their  b^uty— with- 
out the  power  of  reawakening  in 
himself  that  feeling,  by  an  act  (x  the 
imajgination.  The  feenng  keeps  \m 
to  the  truth,  and  inspu*es  him  to  paint 
it.  And  he  who  has  this  power  d 
feeling  is  so  for  a  Poet  He  who  hia 
it  not,  or  in  whom  it  is  feint  and  ftic> 


Dun  clouds  obscured  the  groves  of  gold,    tuathig,  may  have  no  inconsiderable 


Blue  Kghtnlng  smoto  the  blooming 

mould  : 
In  visionary  glory  rear'd. 
The  gorgoous  castle  disappeai'd ; 
And  a  bare  heath's  unfruitful  plain 
Usurp'd  tho  wizard's  proud  domain." 
We  call  these  beautiful  lines ;  nor  does 
it  detract  much  from  their  merit  that 
Ibey  have  little  or  so  claim  to  origina- 


pleasure,  even  bey<Hid  that  of  the 
senses,  in  the  charms  of  nature ;  but 
in  attempting  to  describe  them,  he 
makes  but  sorrv  woik  of  it,  and  the 
more  ffoiigeous  bis  imagery  and  the 
more  lafa^ously  gathered,  the  auxe 
prosaic  is  his  pi<Sure.  Often  now- 
a-days  they  who  have  little  or  ao 
knofwMgo  of  xiitiire»  and  tfaeraiit 
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S'c'cr  yet  by  foot  of  mortal  worn, 
Where  Thirst,  wan  pilgrim,  walks  for- 
lorn. 
Sow  does  he  .wish  some  cooling. wave 
To  filake  ids  lips,  or  limbs  to  lave ! 
A.nd  thinks,  in  every  whimper  low, 
E£e  hears  a  barsting  fountain  flow. 

"  Or  bear  me  to  yon  antique  wood, 
Dim  temple  of  sage  Solitude  ! 
There  within  a  nool^  most  dark, 
"Where  none  my  musing  mood  may 

mark, 
I.«et  me  in  many  a  whispered  rite 
The  geuius  old  of  Greece  iQyite, 
"With  that  fair  wreath  my  brows  to 

bind, 
"Which  for  his  chosen  imps  he  twined', 
"Well  nurtured  in  Pierian  fore. 
On  clear  Ilissus*  laureate  shore. 
Till  high  on  waving  nest  reclined, 
The  raven  wakes  my  tranced  mind! 

"  Or  to  the  forest-fringed  vale, 
l^hew  widow'd  turtles  love  to  wail, 
Where  cowlips,  clad  in  mantle  meek, 
Nod  their  tall  heads  to  breezes  weak: 
In  the  midst,  with  sedges  gray 
Crown'd,  a   sca^t    rivulet  winds  i^ 

way, 
And  trembling  throygh  the  weedy 

wreaths. 
Around  ao  oozy  freshness  breathes. 
O'er  the  solitary  green, 
Nor  cot,  nor  loitering  hind  is  jseen  : 
Nor  aught  alarms  the  mute  repose. 
Save  that  by  fits  a  heifer  lows : 
A  scene  might  tempt  some  peaceful 

sage 
To  rear  him  a  lone  hermitage : 
Fit  place  his  pensive  eld  might  choosy 
On  virtue's  holy  lore  to  muse. 

"  Yet  still  the  sultry  noon  to  aj^>ease 
Some  more    romantic    scene   migjlit 

please ;    ' 
Or  fairy  bank,  or  magic  lawn. 
By  Spenser's  lavish  peocil  drawn  : 
Or  hower  in  Vallombrosa's  shade, 
Bv  legendary  peos  portrayed. 
HJBSte,  let  me  shroud  from  painfull  light, 
On  that  hoar  hill's  aeHal  height. 
In  solemn  state,  where  waving  wide. 
Thick  pines  with  darkening  umbrage 

bide 
The  rugged  vaults,  and  riven  lowers, 
Of  that  proud  castle's  painted  bowers, 
Whence  Hardyknuie,  a  baron  bold. 
In  Scotland's  martial  days  of  old, 
Desceoded  from  the  stalely  feast. 
Begirt  with  many  a  warrior  guest. 
To  Qucll  the  pride  of  Norway's  king, 
With  quivering  lance  and  twanging 
string. 

As  throngh  the  caverns  dim  I  wind, 
Might  I  that  holv  legend  find. 
By  fairies  spelt  in  mystic  rhymes. 
To  teach  inquiring  later  times, 
What  open  force,  or  secret  guile, 
Dashed  ioto  du-^t  the  solemn  pile." 


Verify  thffeiapoejtey  in  thOBO»i«Bos 
-nor  are  they,  to  our  n^nd  attJeoAt, 
the  wone  but  the  bettei'  of  bemff  he^ 
sprinkled  with  cokyurings  from  llUtoiu 
We  do  not  eaU  that  idaffiar^m-Mior  j^ 
it  boiTowIug ;  Warton  uys  no  claim  to 
a  diction  peculiarly  his  own ;  and  hav- 
ing studied  MOton  all  his  life,  he  had 
becotoe  inibued  with  the  lan^:u^ge(;^ 
his  minor  poen^  which  he  rejoicod^ 
uee in  love  and  revereDoeothisQwg^f 
masgter.  TheA>wofthoi4ght,,andfi«o. 
timent, and  imagery  proceeds  firooihiB 
own  gemoB  thns^orished;  and  had  he 
not  been  a  true  poet,  nobody  oallfl  him 
a  great  one,  his  &miliarity  with  Miltoa 
would  have  been  shown  but  in  C^ento^ 
'His M Humourous  Pieces"  are  yeigr 
pleasant— and «« the  Pro^freas  oipmioif^ 
tent;"  written  ip  his  e^hteentli  y ei^T* 
has  been  pronounced  .by  Dr.  Jos^  J^ 
be  «•  the  best  imitation  gi  SwifLth^  iii$ 
yet  appeared."   Jieceitie. 


"  When  now  mature  in  clastic  \k|iow- 

The  joyful  youth  is  sent  to  ooHegei 
His  father  comes,  a  jrioar  plain. 
At  Oxford  bred^io  Anna's  reigti. 
And  thus,  in  form  of  humble  aoicor, 
Bowing  accosts  a  reverend  tutor : 
*  Sir,  I'm  a  Glo4eisblre  divine, 
And  this  my  eldest  son  oC Atne  % 
My  wife's  ambition  and  my  owa 
Were  that  tJhis  eUld  should  wew  t 

gown; 
ru  warrant  that  his  good  behavioiff 
Will  justify  your  future  favour: 
And  for  his  parts,  to  tdl  the  truth. 
My  M>n>s  a  very  forward  youth ; 
Has  Horace  aU  by  hMrt->yMi'd  watt* 

der— 
And  movths  out  Homei^s  (Ghreek  lika 

thunder. 
If  you'd  eiamine— and  admit  him, 
A  scholarship  would  nicely  ithioa; 
That  he  succeeds  tts  ten  to  onet 
Your  vote  and  interest,  sir  !*^l*isdoot. 
"  Our  pupil's  hopes,  though  Wim 

defeated. 
Are  with  a  scholarship  compltted : 
A  scholarship  butbaH  maintains, 
And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains : 
In  garret  dark  be  sm  kes  and  pons, 
A  prey  to  discipline  and  dunsf 
And  now,  intent  oo  new  designs. 
Sighs  for  a  fellowship — and  fines. 
"When  nine  lull  tedious    wiateii 


That  utmost  wish  is  crown'd  at  last : 
But  the  rich  p  iae  no  sooner  got. 
Again  he  quarrels  wah  his  lot: 
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Th^  fellowships  are  pretty  things, 
We  hve  indeed  like  petty  kings . 
But  who  can  bear  to  waste  his  whole 

Amid  the  dolness  of  a  college, 
Debar'd  the  common  joys  of  life, 
And  that  prime  bliss— a  loving  wife ! 
O  !  what's  a  table  richly  spread, 
Wiihoat  a  woman  at  its  head ! 
Would  some  snug  benefice  but  fall. 
Ye  feasts,  ye  dinners !  farewell  all ! 
Ttt  offices  rd  bid  adieu, 
Of  dean,  Wcepraes,— of  bursar  too: 
Come  joys,  that  rural  quiei  yields. 


[Oct 

Studies  to  find  out  latent  does, 
And  regulates  the  state  of  pews; 
Rides  a  sleek  mare  with  purple  ke- 

ing,  ' 

To  share  the  monthly  club's  carossiH^ 
Of  Oxford  prankii  facetious  tells,     ' 
And— but  on  Sundays— bean  no  bdli 
Sends  presents  of  his  choisest  froft, 
And  prunes  himself  each  sapless^on; 
JPUnts  CMiliflowen,  and  botsU  to  nw 
The  earliest  melons  of  the  year; 
Thinks  alteration  charming  work  ii, 
Keeps  Bantam  cocks  and  feeds  his  tQiki« 
fiuilds  in  his  copse  a  fiiyouritebeiieli, 


«««!  «.k           J  r^  ****'''  /icius,  0UUC18  m  niB  copse  a  ftivouritebeiicli. 

L}a^^  ""^  ^'''''^^  and  fruitful  And  stonMi  the  ,!^d  with3SLk 

"Tnlw-L^^rr      J            ^    ^  "But  ah!  too  soon    hii  thoocya 

Too  fond  offreedom  and  of  ease  breast                         «wi«w» 

Hehnrr!2f/n^.^Tft'*"P'"*''.'°"'       '  ^by  did  I  aeU  bit  coDegc  fife; 
■    With  WDtaM  J^«  .h'"'  P°''r''<"'.         H«  <="«.  '  for  benefice  .^  w»? 

For  fltel  here's  sufficient  wood"  \^     ,  ""^S.  •»;««'  ki««! 

The  .gardeu-that     „L    IT'new   '^t^l ^r^^f^^^ 

old  feshiou'd  yew^ree.   ^"T^  ISJSSra^:;:^:! 
'Th^  portrait  of  our  pious  founder! 
When  impositions  were  suppl/d 
To  light  my  pipe— or  sooth  mjpnk^ 
Wo  cares  were  then  for  forward  pea% 
A  ywly-longingwife  to  please; 
My  thoughts  no  christening  dinaencoit. 

,  No  children  ciVd  for  buttcr'd  toast ; 

Prom  which  ere  long,  of  golden  gleam   w*!*^!"^  "^^r  ^.  "^"^^  ^  ^ 
Metheglin'sfusciouiJiiceshSlst?^^    Without  a  modus  in  my  head  P 

6  vwu  wun    Chagnnedatwhateoe»er  thou  art; 


Shan  these 
aland  1 

O'er  yonder  vacant  plot  shall  rise 
1  he  flow  ry  shrub  of  thousand  dies  :-- 

jK."liTf^'v*'**f  l'^^  ^^^  somhem  ray, 
Shall  blush  with  ruddy  fruitage  r»v 
WhUe  thick  beneath  WST^^J^ 
O'er  well-r«,rd  hives  the  Ibwa  shSl 
swarm, 


This  awkward 

ivy, 
We'll  alter  to  a  modem  privy  : 
Up  yon  green  slope,  of  haxels  trim. 
^  •venae  so  cocft  and  dim 
Shall  to  an  harbour  at  the  end. 
to  epite  c^  gout,  entice  a  friend. 
MJ  predecessor  loved  devotion— 
Butof  a  garden  had  no  n  tion.' 

Continuing  this  fantastic  farce  on. 
Tn  m^7  «^"icnccs  country  parson. 
ro  make  his  character  entire, 
He  weds-  a  cousin  of  the  squire : 
Not  over  weighty  in  (he  purse.   ' 

5"'.'?:^Lt^.n?.^^^  done  worse; 


And  though  she  boasia  no  eh.™ '^i     S*^  r°l  ^®    **^    The  truth  k 
vine,  ""^  "^""^  ^'-   ^t  the  Laureate  liked  a  race-cflfflw, 


A  dupe  of  follies  yet  ontry'd. 
And  sick  of  pleasures  scarce  enjofd! 
Each  priie  poesessed^thy  transport  ceM 
And  m  pursuit  alone  it  pleases." 

Of  "Newmarket"  a  sating  Dr. 
Maot  Bomewhat  too  boldly  says,  "I 
uo  not  think  it  can  be  deemed  inleoar 
to  the  best  satirical  compoeitiaoi  of 
YouM'  and  Pope."  That  will  newf 
da  There  is  too  much  whippix^  ui 
spurting  of  his  Pegasus,  who  maka 
play  from  the    start    The  truth  a 


vine. 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch 

"  Thus  fixt,  content  he  taps  his  bar- 

wfJ^i?*'*  neighbors  not  to  auarrel : 
Finds  his  chu  ch  warden,  have  di^ 


— --"— ^*«»»v   **«kW«*    a    A<UA7-VWUI»wt 

and  between  heats  used  to  leave  the 
stand  for  a  booth.  It  could  oat  be 
said  of  him,  "fecit  indignatio  vena* 
*^and  he  indulgM  in  such  exagjEen- 
tion  as  shows  hvn  not  to  have  bees 
quite  sincere  in  his  ire.  But  here  ill 
passage  worthy  of  all  admiratx)D-<a 


A  Gbnce  over  the  Poelr^  of  Thomas  Wartom.  STl 

**  His  oountfj^s  liope>  when  now  the  bloooung  heir 
Has  lost  the  parent's  or  the  guardian's  caie ; 
Fond  to  posseae,  yet  eager  to  destroy, 
Of  each  vain  youth,  say,  what's  the  darling  joy  7 
Of  each  rash  frolic  what  the  source  and  end. 
His  sole  and  first  ambition  what  7 — to  spend. 

**  Some  squires,  to  Gallia's  cooks  devoted  diqie^ 
Whole  manors  melt  in  sauce,  or  drown  in  ipups  i 
Another  doats  on  fiddlers,  till  he  sees 
His  hills  no  longer  crown'd  with  towering  trees ;  « 

Convinced  too  late  that  modem  strains  can  move. 
Like  those  of  ancient  Greece,  the  obedient  grove  i 
In  headless  statues  rich,  in  useless  urns, 
Marmoreo  from  the  classic  tour  returns. 
But  would  you  learn,  ye  pleasure4oving  squires^ 
How  best  you  may  disgrace  your  prudent  sires ; 
How  soonest  soar  to  fashionable  shame, 
Be  damn'd  at  once  to  ruin — and  to  fame ; 
By  hands  of  grooms  ambitious  to  be  crown'd, 
O  greatly  dare  to  tread  Olympic  ground ! 

**  What  dreams  of  conquest  fluui'd  Hilario's  breast. 
When  the  good  Knight  at  last  retired  to  rest ! 
Behold  the  vouth  wim  new-felt  rapture  mark 
Each  pleasmg  prospect  of  the  spacious  park : 
That  park,  where  beauties  undisguised  engage, 
Those  beauties  less  the  work  of  art  than  age  ; 
In  simple  state  where  genuine  Nature  wears 
,  Her  venerable  dress  ofancient  years ; 
Where  all  the  charms  of  chance  with  order  meet 
The  rude,  the  gay,  the  graceful,  and  the  great 
Here  aged  oaiu  uprear  3ieir  branches  hoar, 
And  form  dark  groves,  which  Druids  might  adore  ; 
With  melting  boughs,  and  deepening  to  the  view. 
Here  shoots  the  broad  umbrageous  avenue ; 

Here  various  trees  pompose  a  chequer*d  scene, 

Glowing  in  gay  diversities  of  green ; 

There  tne  rail  stream  through  intermingling  glades 

Shines  a  broad  lake,  or  falls  in  deep  cascades. 

Nor  wants  there  hazel  copse,  or  breechen  lawn. 

To  cheer  with  sun  or  shade  the  bounding  iawn« 
"  And  see  the  good  old  seat,  whose  Gothic  towers 

Awful  emerge  from  vender  tufled  bowemj 

Whose  rafter'd  hall  the  crowding  tenants  fed. 

And  dealt  to  Affe  and  Want  their  daily  bread  i 

Where  crested  Knights  with  peerless  damsels  join'd. 

At  high  and  solemn  festivals  have  dined ', 

Presenting  oft  fair  Virtue's  shining  task. 

In  mystic  pageantries,  and  moral  madi. 

But  vain  all  ancient  praise,  or  boast  of  birth, 

Vain  all  the  palms  of  old  heroic  worth ! 

At  once  a  bankrupt  and  a  prosperous  heir, 

Hilario  bets— park,  house,  dissolve  in  air ; 

With  antique  armour  hung,  his  trophied  rooms 

Descend  to  gamesters,  prostitutes,  and  grooms. 

He  sees  his  steeUclad  sires,  and  mothers  mild. 

Who  bravely  diook  the  lance,  or  sweetly  smiled ; 

All  the  fair  series  of  the  whidcer'd  race, 

Whose  pictured  forms  the  statelv  gaUerv  graoe ; 

Debased,  abused,  the  price  of  ilLgot  gold. 

To  deck  some  tavern  vile,  at  auctions  sold. 

The  parish  wonders  at  the  unopening  door. 

The  ohimnies  blaze,  the  tables  groan,  no  more. 

Thick  weeds  ait>und  the  untrodden  courts  arise, 

And  aU  the  social  scene  in  sQence  lies. 

Himself;  the  loss  poUtel^  to  repair, 

Tunis  atheist,  fiddler,  highwa]nman,  or  player  ; 
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At  leBfth,  tlM  woni,  Um  Amm  ofmui  rfad  God, 
Is  doomM  to  nib  the  iteeds  th«t  oooe  he  lode." 

We  fid  cm  article  hai  neariy  reached  iCe  limitB.  Anodier  extract  wiD  k 
die  buBJncpB  and  the  final  page  of  a  nnmbo'  ahonld  he  candU  towazda  ito 
doae. 

raoLooiTi  OM  the  old  wmoimTSE  vlatbiidu  om  tbx  nrrcHaa^a  mbammum, 

**  Whoe'er  our  «tage  ezambei,  mnA  ezeiiad 
Hie  wondroui  ihifta  of  the  diumatio  Miue ; 
Then  kind]  j  Heten,  whOe  the  prologue  nunblee 
From  wit  to  beef;  fit>m  Shak^>earB  to  fbe  riiunblee  T 
Divided  only  by  one  flight  ef  staiti, 
The  moaareh  swaggen,  and  the  batcher  awean  ! 
Qoick  the  traniition  when  the  ctortain  drops, 
From  meek  Monimia*i  moans  to  mutton-chopi  t 
While  for  Lothario^s  k>ss  Lavinia  cries, 
Old  women  scold,  and  dealers  d — n  your  eyes ! 
Here  Juliet  listens  to  the  gentle  lark, 
There  in  harsh  chorus  hnngrr  bnH.don  bark. 
Cleavers  and  scimitars  give  blow  for  blow. 
And  heroes  bleed  above,  and  sheep  below ! 
While  thunders  shake  the  pit  and  oox, 
Rebellows  to  the  roar  the  staggering  oz. 
Cow.homs  and  trumpets  mix  weir  martial  tones. 
Kidneys  and  kinirs,  mouthing  and  marrow-bones. 
Suet  and  sighs,  bunk  verse  and  blood  abound. 
And  form  a  tragi-comedy  around. 
With  weepfakg  lovers,  dying  Calves  Complain, 
Confosion  reigns — chaos  is  come  agsiii ! 
Hither  your  steelyards,  butchers,  bring  to  weigh 
The  pound  of  flesh,  Atithonio*s  bond  muM  pay ! 
Hither  your  knives,  yc  Christians,  clad  in  blue. 
Bring  to  be  wetted  by  the  ruthless  Jew! 
■  Hard  is  our  lot,  who,  seldom  doom*d  to  eat. 
Cast  a  liieepif^ye  on  this  forbidden  meat — 
Gaze  on  sirloins,  which,  ah !  we  cannot  carv^ 
And  in  the  midst  of  tegs  of  mutton — starve  I 
But  would  you  to  our  house  in  crowds  repah', 
Ye  generous  captains,  and  ye  blooming  nit,' 
The  foto  of  Tantslns  we  should  not  foar. 
Nor  pine  for  a  repaiAthat  is  so  near. 
Monarchs  no  more  would  supperless  remain« 
Nor  pregnant  queens  for  cutlets  long  in  vain." 

Hark !  the  Bell  nnginjr  «•  dress  for  of  laoghter,  soft   in  themeehraii^  mi 

dinner.*'    We  have  nothing  to  do  but  softer  through   that  door,   ever  aal 

— to  shave.    Sort   to  ft^  that  we  anon  excited  us  ffently  at  onr  tadt  to 

are  not  hungry— for  we  love  to  sit  wish  to  know  what  was  the  hannlaa 

down  V  raciouB--then  our  wit  fires  a  scandal— but  we  shall  be  let  ink)  the 

vc^ey    between     courses — our    dry  secret  on  the  sofo  after  tea. ja^bn  the 

humour   flavours    the   weeiung  Par-  old  people  are  at  cards.    WOl  tkie 

wit    refreshes  the  Des-  Rain  continue  to  Doomsday?    We 


sert    And  how  happens  it  that  we  are  b^gin  to  have  seiious  fean   of  te 

not  hungry,  pray?    We  were  betrayed  Harvest      They    are    groundOeaa— 

into  LuDch*     Why,   really  we  have  «•  wb  psopBaBT  ▲  fill  Tk  ibx 

panarfl  a  pleasant  day.    Frequent  peak  of  bbsad.'^ 
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What  a  day  it  has  been,  and  what 
a  night  it  is,  and  what  a  hurley-biirley 
yet  in  heaven  !  The  winds  must  be  mad 
to  keep  howlinff  in  that  way  so  long 
after  sunset ;  ana  we  fear  to  think — fer- 
off  as  it  is — of  the  sea — God  spare  the 
ships.  In  this  glen  there  is  nothmg  with 
life  the  tempest  can  well  destroy.  The 
cattle  may  be  eerie,  but  they  are  all 
lying  in  the  lee  of  the  hi]ls---and  so 
are  the  sheep— or  in  the  hollows  of 
those  men  waves  that  undulate  along 
the  glen,  but  are  for  ever  at  rest 
Hours  ago  the  shepherds  left  the 
mountains ;  and  all  its  inmates  are  by 
the  fireside  of  every  household.  As 
for  this  hut,  it  is  as  still  within  as  a  bit 
<rf  moonlight,  and  seems  to  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  storm. 

"  Whare  hae  you  been  a»  day,  my  boy 
Kitty  ?»» 

We  cannot  telL  We  know  where 
we  were  yesterday — Bmoag  the  braes 
of  Balwhidder.  But  to-day— 4  night- 
like day — there  was  no  sun  of  any  sort 
— ^without  mist  there  would  have  been 
darlmess — and  such  a  mist  there  was, 
that  the  crags,  side  by  side,  could  not 
see  <me  another's  feces.  Yet  at  some 
times  it  was  gloomier  than  at  others— 
and  we  kept  walking  out  of  one  dun- 
geon into  another,  like  a  prisoner 
vamly  attempting  to  escape  in  his 
sleep.  We  pass^  along  the  edges  of 
hcbti — and  heard  them  dashing  as  if 
they  were  wide ;  and  often  all  at  once 
saw  a  cataract.  But  no  mountain 
tops— only   black  breasts  of  heather 
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shower-shrouded — and  rushes  bleakly 
rusthng  as  we  plashed  across  the  moors. 
There  was  no  grandeur  in  the  gloom 
-^no  hope  of  thunder.  Clouds  could 
not  create  themselves  out  of  such  a 
barren  sky — the  atmosphere  was  rain 
— as  it  was  getting  blacker  and  black- 
er the  rivers  rose — and  coming  to  a 
stand-still,  we  naturally  asked  our- 
selves, **  to-night  where  shall  we 
sleep .«" 

F^videntially,  at  this  juncture,  a 
storm,  which,  unknown  to  us  blmd  mor- 
tals, had  been  brewing  in  a  sma'  stfll 
in  cloudland,  began  to  muster  strengUi 
for  a  burst,  and  though  we  cannot  say 
that  "  far  off  its  commg  shone,*'  yet 
we  heard  it  in  the  distance,  like  a  con- 
certo of  cracked  bag-pipes.  The  rain 
had  no  chance  with  the  whirlwind, 
and  in  an  hour  or  less  the  night  began 
to  break  up— we  had  almost  said  beau- 
tifully— ^into  a  regular  storm.  We 
were  delighted  to  behold  huge  masses 
of  clouds  rolling  along,  some  with 
brown,  some  with  black,  and  some 
with  bloody  edges,  far  above  the  re- 
^on  of  mist ;  and  would  you  believe 
It!  there,  rushed  out  the  great  full 
moon  at  the  rate  of  a  Locomotive,  and 
absolutely  blazed  along  a  Ime  of  sky 
as  blue  as  the  day  it  was  bom !  We 
had  a  glimpse — ^for  miles  down — of  a 
glen  which  we  saw  must  be  inhabited 
— and  keeping  a  respectful  distance 
from  the  river,  "on  the  swellmg 
instep  of  the  mountain's  foot" — ^like  an 
old  stag  in  search  of  provender — we 
erekjDg   entered   an  ^aclosore,— -and 
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heard  a  house  laughing  in  a  loun  ylace, 
not  as  if  in  defiance,  but  in  ignorance  of 
the  storm. 

Like  a  drowned  rat  we  never  can 
be — so  we  stooped  into  the  hut,  un- 
ruffied  as  an  eagle  or  a  swan.  No 
man  ever  saw  a  ".drookit"  eagle  or  a 
"  drippin' "  swan,  even  in  a  driving  de- 
luge ;  and  no  man  ever  saw  Christo- 
pher North  discomposed  by  tJie  ele- 
ments. The  rain  brings  the  roses  into 
his  cheeks,  and  the  blast  brightens 
them;  through  mist  his  eyes  Kindle 
like  angry  stars.  The  houBo  is  small, 
and  we  have  called  it  a  hut ;  but  not 
small  the  household.  What  a  dowgs ! 
a  decoction  of  bark !  But  they  soon 
saw  we  were  no  tatterdem allien,  and 
leapt  whining  up  to  our  breast  One 
colley,  with  a  cross  of  the  Newfound- 
lander— a  devil,  no  doubt,  at  the  ducks 
— ^we  recognised,  and  he  uf,  as  an  old 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  maiiiiest  he 
called  to  mind  our  having  shaken  paws 
with  him  in  Prince's  Street  as  he  was 
on  his  way  througli  Edinburgh,  on  a 
visit  with  his  master  to  spme  friends 
in  Fife.  Men — women — children,  of 
course — ^uprose  at  our  entrance  ;  and  a 
better  feeling,  we  hope,  than  pride  ex- 
panded our  breast  when,  on  dofling 
our  bonnet — 

•*An  eagle  plume  his  simple  cap  adomB"— 

and  bowing  like  a  chief— as  we  are — 
we  heard  a  voice  by  name  hail  Cmis- 
TOPHER  North.  Pooh,  pooh,  for  your 
feshionable  assemblage^— in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  Paris  and  Vienna, 
and  Berlin  and  St  Petersburgh,  with 
all  their  literary  lions— where  e*er 
we  go — we  are  welcomed  in  the 
wilderness,  and  there  is  brightness  of 
joy  in  the  obscurity  of  our  fame. 

Who  are  they?  Shepherds  and 
herdsmen.  That  old  man  fought  in 
Egypt — and  though  "curst  ophthal- 
my*'  killed  his  eyes,  he  has  long  forffot 
that  he  is  blmd.  Withbothhandson  his 
grandchild^s  head  he  sees  she  is  fair — 
nor  think  you  that  shines  not  for  him 
on  the  mountains  the  morning  light 

And  here  we  have  been  for  an  hour 
or  more — ^you  may  imagine  not  idle — 
tnough  now  we  are  begmning  to  take 
some  repose.  We  are  by  ourselves  now 
in  the  Spence — as  dry  as  a  whistle — 
having  dined  and  supped  on  bannocks 
of  barley-meal,  eggB,  butter,  and 
honey — ^while  the  household — ^it  we 
had  heard  laughing,  and  not  the  house 


— has  said  its  prayers  and  gone  tu 
bed. 

Where  are  wel  We  said  wedii 
not  know — ^but  we  were  lying-yet 
the  world  shall  not  be  let  into  the  se- 
crct — some  spots  in  the  Highlands  ir? 
sacred  still  from  the  intrusion  of  tosr- 
ists — and  this  is  felt  to  be  as  much  «: 
own  as  if  it  were  one  of  our  dmnsi 
Is  it  selfish  to  keep  to  onekelPE. 
named  in  outer  air — ^the  knowledge  a 
the  local  habitations,  in  the  migbty  re- 
gions  of  nature,  w- here  not  in  \TaoMiT 
ministrations,  but  in  real  offices  of  hi 
manity,  the  soul  of  an  old  wanderer. 
conducted  by  his  good  geniog,  who  hi 
never  yet  threatened  to  desert  hm, 
continues  yet  to  find  a  happiness  be 
had  ceased  to  hope  for— acd  in  tfe 
midst  of  trouble  unexpected  visitingsol 
peace  ] 

We  are  comfortably  and  clafflcalt 
wrapt  up  in  a  blanket,  like  Jots 
Kemble  in  Coriolanus.  Just  look  t 
our  Library — arranged  on  the  eaitt 
en  floor  before  the  peat- fire— to  diy: 
for  though  the  oil-skin  linings  of  off 
Many-Pocketted  are  water-proci » 
if  Mackintoshen,  some  of  the  wk 
were  specky,  and  the  damn  hssw* 
exhaled.  Tiny  vols,  one  ana  all;  lal 
we  should  not  be  surpised  to  find  e 
the  morning  that  some  of  themtefi 
been  stolen  by  the  Faires.  Diaiwwl 
editions  of  twenty  of  our  beet  Engii^ 
WTiteni — ^in  prose  and  in  veise,  ^« 

Eick  up  one  with   our  toes— as  pre- 
ensile  as  our  finger?— and  whit  a 
it  but— Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

»*  Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  btoj 
deep  !*» 

Why,  we  are  not  a  whit  tired— dpJJ 
were  less  sleepy  in  our  lives-^ 
without  a  winking,  codd  outwatchw 
Bear.  He  must  have  rather  a  reap 
time  of  it  to-night— «* surlier  as* 
storms  increase."  That  must  l»«J 
old  pine  groaning— but  ^^^ 
many  a  blast,  an^  steel  to  the  »*• 
bone,  will  bend  but  not  break.  W«a. 
let  us  commence  with  Old  YoaJg* 
for  though  he  be  somewhat  gloomy 
80  at  times  are  we,  and  we  N*J* 
— for  is  not  "man  bom  to  trooble*5 
the  spaAs  fly  upwards  1"  Thit^ 
minds  us  that  if  we  *>  ^^  Pf  ^ 
scHue  more  peats  the  fire wiflw » 
— and  should  this  "  brief  candle  » 
low  its  example,  we  ™*y^J^2 
sfaioB  against  that  cutty-stool  ^^ 
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way  to  our  Leather-bed.    Lo  !  sudden 
tiie  illumination  as    one  of  our  own 

bright  thoughts. 

••Among  the  hills  a  hundred  homos  have 

we  ; 
Our  table  in  the  wilderness  is  spread  ; 
In  such  lone  spots  one  human  smilo  can 

buy 
Plain  fan\  warm  welcome,  and  a  rushy 

bed." 

Our  sing-le  small  tallow  yields  an 
uncertain  glimmer  in  the  gloom,  and 
we  fear  to  snuff  it  with  our  fingers 
lest  it  shvTjld  leave  us  where  Mo:>e3 
was  when  his  candle  went  out  Oar 
peat-fire  has  again  subsided — and 
there  is  neither  moon  nor  star.  Yet 
with  our  eyes  shut  we  could  read  from 
the  book  of  memorj',  at  any  given 
catchword,  the  finest  pai-:>ages  in  the 
J^ight  Thoughts ;  and  they  are  in 
thousands  —  swarming — murmuring — 
humming — ^though  the  image  is  not 
that  of  bees.  Shakspeare  alone  is 
fuller  of  »*  thick-coming  fancies"  than 
Young.  Lavish  as  he  is — profuse — 
prodigal  of  his  riches,  we  feel  that  his 
stores  of  thought,  imagery  and  senti- 
ment are  incxnaustible^ — his  mind  as 
opulent,  alter  all  that  magnificent  out- 
lay, as  before — ^the  "  treasures  of  the 
deep*'  as  wonderful  in  their  undisco- 
vered caves  as  those  that  have  been 
thrown  up  on  the  surging  sea. 

"  My  hopes  and  fears ' 
Start  up  alarmed,  and  o*er  life's  narrow 

verge 
Look  down, — on  what?  a   fathomless 

abyss, 
A  dread  eternity." 

That  is  indeed  Poetry.  Recoils  the 
soul  fi-om  the  brmk  of  the  abyss  1 
Stands  it  shuddering  there  1  By  hor- 
rid temptation  is  it  instigated  to  leap 
out  of  time  1  Or,  calmed  by  awe, 
leans  it  an  ear  to  the  mystery  moaning 
far  down  like  some  j>erpotual  tide,  and 
loams  therefrom  to  walk  at  all  times 
guardedly  along  the  paths  of  hfe  1 

"  Thought,  busy  thought,  too  busy  for  my 

peace. 
Through  the  dark  {fostem  of  Time  long 

elapsed, 
Led  softly  by  the  stillness  of  tho  night. 

Led  like  a  murderer" 

And  whom  is  he  going  to  murder? 
God  knows.  But  his  hand  is  palsied, 
for  he 

•'  meets  tho  ghosts 


Of  my  departed  Joys." 


They  terrify  him — he  faints — he  dies 
— a  ad  is  himself  a  ghost.    'Tis  a  world 
of  Sliadows, 
*'  Embryos  wc  must  be  till  we  burst  the 

shell, 
Yon  ambient  azure  ohell,  a:id   spring  to 

life, 
ThelifjofGods." 

"  Yon  ambient  azure  shell!*'  A  hedge- 
sparrow's  egg  is  of  the  most  beautiful 
blue — for  violets  arc  not  blue — that 
smiles  on  eoi-th  ;  but  wo  immortals 
chip  the  sky,  and,  full-fledged  at  the 
moment  of  that  birth,  fly  to  heaven. 

"  Why  th?n  ilicir  loss  deplore  that  arc  not 

lost? 
Why  wanders  wretched  Thought  their 

tombs  around 
In  infidel  distress  ?" 

Why  ]  The  question  is  asked,  but 
not  answered — for  the  pathos  is  in  it- 
self—and wretched  Thought  must 
pause  till  Doomsday  for  a  reply  Yet 
tis  not  of  such  a  one  the  Poet  says, 

•*  here  buries  all  his  thoughts, 
Inters  celestial  hopes,  without  one  sigh," 

He  inters  them  not — ^they  seem  be- 
fore his  eyes  to  bury  themselves — he 
looks  on  with  many  a  sigh — deeper 
than  any  grave — ^but  they  cease,  for 
'tis  an  imaginary  funeral,  and  Fear 
comes  at  last  to  know  as  well  as  Hope, 
that  'twas  all  a  delusion  of  the  soul 
sick  unto  death.  Then^  we  can  think 
of  that  great  line  and  be  comforted  : 

"  How  populous !  how  vital  is  the  grave  !'* 

And  of  that  other  line,  so  tender  and 
so  true, 

<*  He  mourns  the  dead  who  Uves  as  they 
desire." 

Try  to  say  a  new  good  thing  about 
Time.  Don't  be  afrSd  of  failure,  for 
on  such  a  subject  commonplaces  are 
the  world's  delight — and  wisdom  is  at 
one  with  the  world.  Then  take  Young. 

"  The  day  is  past 
Like  a  bird  strugglmg  to  get  looso   jn 

going  ; 
Scarce  now  possessed  so   suddenly  'tis 

gone.' 
"   Where  is  to-morrow?      In  another 

world." 
"All   men   think  all  men  mortal   but 

themselves." 
"  How  swift  the  shuttle  flics  that  weaves 

thy  shroud." 
♦*  Time  wasted  is  existence — used  is  life." 

Or  seek  ye  some  more  elaborate 
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image  ?    Then  here  is  one — and  on  its 
wings  you  may  either  sink  or  soar. 

'*  To  man's  false  optics   (from  his  folly 

false), 
TimCf  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his 

wings, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his 

age; 
Behold  him  when  past  by  ;  what  then  is 

seen, 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than  tho 

wind  ?" 
Oh  1  the  dark  days  of  vanity  1  cries 
the  Poet ;  while  Here  how  tasteless — 
and  how  terrible  when  gone !     You — I 
— any  one  could  have  said  (hat — ^but 
that  IS  prose — not  poetry — ^the  poetry  is 
to  come — and  here  it  comes — 
**  When  gone  I 
Gone!  tkry  ne'er  go  ;   when  past,   they 

haunt  us  still ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased ; 
And  smiles  an  Angel,  or  a  Fury  frowns.** 

We  live  in  a  world  of  spirits— for 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
ghosts  in  the  year. 

But  every  hour  is  an  angel — a  mes- 
senger. 

*♦  *TiB  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past 

hours; 
And  aak  them  what  report  they  bore   to 

Heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more 

welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experi* 

ence  call." 

There  can  be  no  experience,  worth 
the  name,  without  communion    with 
heaven.    The  worldly-wise  man  is  a 
mere  mole — or  at  the  best  a  bat 
**  Should  not  each  dial  strike   us  as  we 

pass, 
Portentous,  as  tho  written  wall   which 

struck, 
O'er  midnight  bowls,  the  proud  Assyrian 

pale  r 

Many  men  might  have  said  that, 
but  few  could  have  said  this — 

"  That  solar  shadow,  as  it  measures  life, 
It  life  resembles  too  ;  life  speeds  away 
From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to 

stand  still. 
The  cunning  fugitive  is  swift  by  stealth ; 
Too  subtle  is  the  moment  to  bo  seen, 
Yet  soon  man*s  hour  is  up,   and  we  are 

gone." 

What  more  could  be  saidi  No 
more  1 — Ay — ^listen — 

♦*  In  reason's  eye 
That  sedentary  shadow  travds  hardJ'* 


That  intensifies  the  idea  and  its  eno. 
tion — and  no  poet  need  speak— unks 
he  chooses— of  a  sun  dial  again. 

But  Young  is  not  done  with  the 
image— or  rather  the  image  is  not  dene 
with  Young — ^it  haunts  lum  still,  aod 
tells  him 
"  That  all  mankind  mistake  the  time  of 

day, 
Even  age  itself." 

And  then  he  illustrates  that  tnith  told 
him  by  the  gnomon,  in  simpler  las* 
guage  and  less  scientific,  the  origioa- 
ting  idea  of  the  whole  recurring  »■ 
lemnly  at  the  close. 

•*  Fresh  hopes  are  hoorlj  »wn 
In  furrowed  brows.     To  gentle  Hfrt  de- 
scent 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  pUin- 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  a  ^lisf. 
And  tiun  our  blessing  into  banc.   Siuw 

oft 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cina* 

feel.  r     u 

He  scarce  believes  he's  older  for  te 

years." 
The  worid  used  to  have  hj  hear 
one  celebrated  passage  on  faendsb? 
— and  we  shall  not  qiKite,  as  we  hope 
she  has  not  forgotten  it ;  but  we  call 
on  single  lines— though  we  trart  ^ 
remembers  them  too-^ 
**Poor  is  the  friendless  master  of  t  wodA" 
Almost  as  immense  as  ShakspeaieV- 
**  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  wbok 

world  kin." 
Do  this  and  be  happy — 
"Judge before  friendship,  Ihcnconto 

tUl  death." 

"When  such  friends  part, 

♦Tis  the  survivor  dies." 

Friendship  has  been  called  manf 
million  times  a  flower— and  it  is  a 
flower  ;  but  Young  asks  you  for  whco 
it  blossoms?  and  seemg  you  he^ 
—in  the  multitude  of  the  thoughts 
within  him,  he  sums  up  them  all  in 
"  Abroad  they  find  who  cheriah  it  *i 

home." 
Who    was  Philander  1    We  kno» 
not    But  how  the  Poet  must  have 
loved    him,    who    thus  lamented  his 
loss!— 

"  Thy  last  sigh 
Dissolved  the  charm  ;  the  disenchanted 

earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre.   Where  her  glitterm? 

towers  ? 
Her  golden  mountains  where  T  All  «*' 

ened  down 
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To  naked  waste ;  a  dreary  vale  of  tcdrs  ; 
The  great  magician's  dead  1" 

The  great  poet  is  true  to  nature  here 
— if  too  often — and  we  fear  it  is  so — 
he  plays  her  false — and  wilfully  follows 
phantasies  when  imaginations  were 
ready  to  crowd  into  hig  arms.  And 
true  to  her  is  he  in  another  place — far 
away  from  the  above — but  hallowed  by 
the  samo  spirit  of  grief. 

"  I  loved  him  much,  but  now  I  love  him 
more, 

Like  birds,  whose  beauties  languish,  half- 
concealed  ; 

Till,  mounted  on  the  wing,  their  glossy 
plumes 

expanded  shine  with  azure,  green  and 
gold; 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
theu:  flight !'» 

Call 'not  that  image  fanciful — ^but 
if  it  affects  you  not  as  assuredly  it  affect- 
chI  the  Poet,  sympathize  with  the  awe 
that  for  a  while  held  him  back  from 
depicting  the  death  bed  of  such  a 
friend. 

•*  Yet  am  I  struck  ;  as  struck  the  soul, 

beneath 
Aerial  groVes*  impenetrable  gloom  ; 
Or,  in  some  mighty  ruin's  solemn  shade  ; 
Or,  gazing  by  pale  lamps  on  high-born 

dust, 
In  vaults ;  thin  courts  of  poor  unflatter- 

cd  kings  ; 
Or  at  the  midnight  altar's  hallowed  fiamc. 
Is  it  religion  to  proceed  ?  I  pause — 
And  enter,  awcd,the  temple  of  my  theme. 
Is  it  his  deathbed  ?    No :  it  is  his  shrine  ; 
Behold  him  there  just  rising  to  a  God.** 


Or  turn  from  that  august  spectacle 
to  this — the  saddest — and  but  for  t"he 
written  promise  unsupportable— 

"And  oh!    tho  last— last  what?     Can 

words  express? 
Thought  reach  it  ?     the  last  nlence  of  a 

friend." 

These  are  the  speechless  griefs  that 
justify  the  Poet  in  saying — 

"  Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  ashamed 
to  weep." 

And  we  now  call  to  mind  another 
strain,  in  which  he  sings  of  some 
strange,  wild,  budden  accumulation  of 
sorrows — such  as  often  befalls  the  chil- 
dren of  men — and  when  heard  of  strike 
us  all  with  dismay — »» because  that  we 
have  all  one  human  heart" 

*'Th  is  hoary  cheek  a  train  of  tears  bedews; 

And  each  tear  mourns  its  own  distinct 
distress  ; 

And  each  distress,  distinctly  Ehown,  de- 
mands 

Of  grief  fit  ill  more,  as  heightened  by  the 
whole. 

A  grief  like  this  proprietors  excludes ; 

Not  friends  alone  such  obsequies  deplore  ; 

They  make  mankind  the  mourner ;  car- 
ry sighs 

Far  as  tiic  fatal  fame  can  wing  her  way ; 

And  turn  the  gayest  thought  of  gayest  age 

Down  the  right  channel  through  the 
vale  of  death." 

From  whom  of  all  our  hving  Poets 
could  we  select  such  pregnant  lines  as 
many  of  the  above  ?  We  glance  over 
the  pages,  and  how  thick  the  gems  ! 


♦*  When  gross  guilt  interposes,  labouring  earth. 
O'er  shadowed,  mourns  a  deep  eclipse  of  joy." 

"  Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  light ; 
Death  bursts  the  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day.** 

»•  Like  lavish  ancestors  his  earlier  years 
Have  disinherited  his  future  hours." 

"  Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  Heaven, 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprisoned,  pained  ? 
By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  ? 
Death  but  entombs  the  body,  Ufe  the  soul." 

"  Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  *  here  he  lies,' 
And  *  dust  to  dust,'  concludes  her  noblest  song." 
"  Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevout; 
But  when  it  glows  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven  ; 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung; 
High  Heaven's  orchestra  chants  "  amen  to  man." 

*•  The  keen  vibration  of  bright  truth — ^is  hell." 

"  Pride,  like  an  eaele,  builds  among  the  stars ; 
But  Pleasure,  lark-hke,  nests  upon  the  ground." 
49* 
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"  The  world's  infectioufl ;  few  bring  back  at  ere, 
Immaculate,  the  manners  of  the  mom." 

•*  How  wretched  is  the  man  who  never  monmed." 

**  Truth  shows  the  real  estimate  of  things, 
Which  no  man,  um^icted,  ever  saw." 

♦*  But  some  reject  this  sustenance  divine ; 

To  beggarly  vile  appetites  descend  ; 

Ask  alms  of  earth  for  guests  that  come  from  heaYen." 

**  Irrationals  all  sorrow  are  beneath. 
That  noble  gift !    that  privilege  to  man." 

**  Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning  dew. 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven." 

**  Like  damaged  clocks,  whose  hand  and  bell  dinent. 
Folly  rings  six  while  nature  points  at  twelve." 

**  Like  our  shadows. 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines." 

**  Age  should 

Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon." 

**  Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food. 
Unhedged  lies  open  in  life's  common  field  ; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast." 

<*  Like  other  tyrants.  Death  delights  to  smite. 
What,  smitten,  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  power. 
And  arbitrary  nod.     His  joy  supreme 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate ; 
The  feeble  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud ; 
And  weeping  fathers  build  their  children's  tomb. 
Me  thine,  Narcissa." 

**  Our  morning's  envy,  and  our  evening's  sigh." 

♦*  Man's  lawful  pride  includes  humility ; 
Stoops  to  the  lowest ;  is  too  great  to  find 
Inferiors ;  all  immortal,  brothers  all  ! 
Proprietors  eternal  of  thy  love." 

•*  Who  lives  to  Nature  never  can  be  poor ; 
Who  lives  to  fancy  never  can  be  rich." 

^  Resolve  me  why  the  Cottager  and  King, 

He  who  sea-served  realms  obey,  and  he 

Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste. 

Repelling  winter  blasts  with  mud  and  straw, 

Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 

In  fate  so  instant,  in  complaint  so  near  ?"  * 

*<  His  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise ; 
And  discontent  is  immortaUty." 

*  Man's  misery  declares  him  bom  for  bliss." 

"If  man  cant  mount. 
He  will  descend — he  starves  on  the  posaest." 

**  Shall  we,  this  moment,  gaze  on  Grod  in  man  ? 
The  next,  lose  man  for  ever  in  the  dust  7" 

**  Heaven  starts  at  an  annihilating  God." 

**  A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel,  in  the  sun." 

/  Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  atan.** 

*  Truth  never  was  indebted  to  a  he." 

**  No  man  e'er  found  a  happy  life  by  chance." 
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**  And  without  breathing,  man  as  well  might  hope 

For  life,  as  without  piety,  for  peace." 

"  The  house  of  laughter  makes  a  house  of  wo.** 

**  Is  it  greater  pain 
Our  soul  should  murmur,  or  our  dust  repine  V* 

•*  Could  human  courts  take  vengeance  on  the  mind, 
Axes  miffht  rust,  and  racks  and  gibbets  fall. 
Guard,  then,  thy  mind,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate.** 

"Though  tempest  frowns, 
Though  nature  shakes,  how  soft  to  lean  on  Heaven ! 
To  lean  on  Him  on  whom  Archangels  lean  I 
With  inward  eyes,  and  silent  as  the  grave, 
They  stand  reflecting  every  beam  of  thought. 
Till  their  hearts  kindle  with  divine  delight ; 
For  all  their  thoughts,  like  angels,  seen  of  old 
In  Israers  dream,  come  fVom  and  go  to  Heaven.** 

"  Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 

Of  human  peace  on  earth.'* 

"  Some  joys  the  future  overcast,  and  some 

Throw  slU  their  beams  that  way,  and  gild  the  tomb.** 


Ah !  dear  Thomas  Campbell !  Thou 
hast^ealt  our  scant  and  scrimp  praise 
to  the  Bard  of  Night — ^but  it  was  of 
such  lines  as  these  that  thou  said*st 
with  thy  native  felicity,  »*he  has  in- 
dividual passages  wmch  Philosophy 
might  make  her  texts,  and  experience 
select  for  her  mottos." 

Gloomy  indeed !  Is  not  the  Poem 
called  "  The  Complaint  1"  If  "  Night 
Thoughts"  are  not  gloomy  —  then 
nothing  is  gloomy  on  tins  side  of  the 
grave.  There  is  a  Poem,  you  know, 
called  "The  Grave,"  and  a  noble 
one — "Gloomy  it  stood  as  Night" 
Whol  Death. 

We  have  been  familiar  with  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  from  boyhood — and 
hiff  a  century  ago  the  volume  was  to 
be  seen  lying — ^with  a  few  others  of 
kindred  spirit — ^beside  the  HoUest — ^in 
many  a  cottage  in  the  loneliest  places 
in  Scotland.  The  dwellers  there  were 
grave— not  gloomy — ^but  they  loved 
to  look  into  deep  waters,  which,  though 
clear,  are  Wack  because  of  their  depth 
and  their  overshadowings — yet  show 
the  stars. 
"  Silence  and  Darkness !  solemn  sisters  I 

twins 
From  ancient  Night,  who  nurse  the  ten- 
der thought, 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolve. 
That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man. 
Assist  me!** 

To  sing  a  cheerful  song — a  merry 
roundelay  ?  No-— such  a  Bong  as  may 
help  to  save  his  soul  alive — ihe  soufs 
of  some— many-*^-of  his  brethren — and 
if  the  Powers  he  mvokes  do  hear — 


— ' —  *•  I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave.** 

But  Silence  and  Darkness  are  but  the 
anjgels  of  God.  And  the  Poet,  in- 
spired by  them,  ventures  another  in- 
vocation— 

**  But  what  are  ye  ? — Thou  who  didst  put 
to  flight 

Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  star. 

Exulting,  shouted  o*cr  the  rising  ball ! 

O  Thou  whose  word  from  solid  dark- 
ness struck 

That  spark  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from 
my  soul,  ' 

My  soul  which  flies  to  Thee  •*» 

Assuredly  the  opening  strain  is  mag" 
nificent;  and  what  farther,  is  his 
prayer  1 

"  Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of 

soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  ono  pitying 

ray, 
To  hghten  and  to  cheer.  O  lead  my  mind, 
A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its 

wo, 
Lead  it  through  varied  scenes  of  life  and 

death; 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  truths 

inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my 

song. 
Teach  my  best  reason  reason ;  my  best 

will 
Teach  rectitude,  and  fix  my  firm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  arrear; 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  head,  be  poured  in  vain.** 

Compare  this  with  the  opening  of  any 
other  Great  Poem  in  our  lan^affe, 
and  its  sublimity  will  not  sink  m  we 
comparison. 
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Perhaps  there  may  be  some  exag- 
geratioQ  in  the  sentiinent  as  well  as  in 
the  imagery,  in  parts  of  this  noble  in- 
troduction. But  a  great  poet  has 
dread  thoughts  at  the  dead  of  night, 
ruminating  on  the  destinies  of  the 
race,  and  collecting  all  his  powers  to 
smg  them,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
grave. 
"  Silence,  how  dead  !  and  darkncfls,  how 

profound ! 
Nor  eye,  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds ; 
Creation  sleeps  .'** 

'   The  bell  strikes — and  *'  tis  as  if  an 
angel  spoke." 

•»I  feel  the  solemn  sound— if  heard  aright. 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  hours : 
Where  are  they  ?  With  the  hours  before 
the  flood !" 
Young,  they  say,  was  a  disappointed 
man,  and  was  world-sick  because  of 
unauccessftil  ambition.  Well  he  might 
be — for  his  talents,  learning,  elo- 
quence, genius,  and  virtue,  ou^ht  to 
have  elevated  him  to  a  conspicuous 
station  in  the  Church.  But  has  he 
pictured  the  world  worse  than  it  is  ? — 
Nor  IB  it  of  the  world— in  the  vulgar 
sense — ^that  he  sings—though  with  a 
bitter  scorn  he  sometimes  exposes  its 
follies  and  its  mockeries.  His  poem  is 
**0f  man,  of  nature,  andof  homan  life**.- 

as  they  are  by  the  necessity  of  their 
being — and  who  can  blacken  beyond 
the  truth  the  character  of  sin  and 
guilt  "  that  makes  the  nature's  groan  1" 
We  are  not  among  the  number  of 
those,  who  from  "golden  urns  draw 
light,"  and  then  make  a  displajr  of 
their  borrowed  lustre — an  audacious 
trick  of  many  a  mean-spirited  thief, 
unagining  that  the  world  will  admire 
his  head  as  if  it  shone  like  that  of 
Christopher  among  tlie  Mountains, 
while  children,  at  first  scared  by  the 
glimmer  in  the  hedge,  soon  scorn  the 
flluminatod  turnip.  We  steal  from  no 
man — 

*<  But  like   Prometheus   draw   the    fire 
from  Heaven." 

But  at  times  we  delight  to  borro^ 
fiom  the  rich — that,  by  scattering  the 
treasure  abroad,  we  may  exalt  the 
feme  of  its  creator  and  owner,  and 
thereby  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  em- 
ph-e,  and  increase  the  number  of  his 
subjects.  Who  has  written  on  the 
genius  of  Yotmffl  Johnson — ^poorly 
— ^very  very  poorly  indeed ;  and  Her- 


bert Croft,  the  frog,  that,  with  ti^ 
bull  in  his  eye,  puSbd  himself  up  t£ 
he  realized  the  feble.  Thomas  Camp- 
beU  somehow  or  other  missed  it— ^ 
only  miss  he  ever  made — ^and  wbes 
one  poet  goes  wrong  about  another, 
he  is  neither  to  "baud  nor  to  hm',*' 
and  flings  the  stones  and  gravel  from 
his  heeis  in  a  style  that  shows  it  wovlA 
be  the  height  of  imprudence  to  attempt 
to  follow.  Bolwer  alone  has  wiittes 
worthily  about  "  one  among  the  h^h- 
est,  but  not  the  most  popular  of  his 
Country's  Poets."  And  with  a  crow- 
quill  delicately  nibbed  by  Mrs.  Gende, 
two  years  ago,  we  copied  in  oar 
Oberonic  cal%raphy,  on  the  fly4eaf 
of  this  our  Diamond  Edition,  this  fins 
and  philosophic  criticism  from  "The 
Student"; 

"Standing  upon  the  grave  —  the 
creations  of  two  worlds  are  round 
him,  and  the  grey  hairs  of  the  mourn- 
er become  touched  with  the  haJo  d 
the  prophet  It  is  the  time  and  spot 
he  has  chosen  wherein  to  teach  ib, 
that  dignify  and  consecrate  the  k»> 
son:  it  is  not  the  mere  human  and 
earthly  moral  that  gathers  on  hs 
tongue.  The  conception  hallows  the 
work,  and  sustains  its  own  majesty  in 
every  change  and  wandering  of  the 
verse.  And  there  is  this  greatness 
in  his  theme— dark,  terrible,  severe- 
Hope  never  deserts  it !  It  is  a  deep 
and  gloomy  wave,  but  the  stais  are 
glassed  upon  its  bosom.  The  more 
sternly  he  questions  the  World,  the 
more  solemnly  he  refers  its  answer  t9 
Heaven.  Our  bane  and  antidote  arc 
both  before  him ;  and  he  only  ar- 
raigns the  things  of  Time  before  the 
tribunal  of  Eternity.  It  is  this,  which, 
to  men  whom  grief  or  approaclmig 
death  can  divest  of  the  love  and  l^n- 
kerings  of  the  world,  leaves  the  great 
monitor  his  majesty,  but  deprives  him 
of  his  gloom.  Convinced  with  him 
of  the  vanities  of  life,  it  is  not  an  uz^ 
gracious  or  unsoothung  melancbdy 
which  confirms  us  in  our  convictkn, 
and  points  with  a  steady  hand  to  the 
divine  something  that  awaits  us  be^ 
yond; 

*  The  darkness  aiding  intcllectnal  light. 
And  sacred  silence  whispering  troths  di 

vine, 
And  truths  dhrine  conyerting  pun   to 
peace.' 

^  I  know  not  whether  I  sboold  m 
too  much  of  this  great  poem  if  I 
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call  it  a  fit  Appendix  to  the  'Paradise 
Lost.'  It  is  the  Consolation  to  that 
Complaint  Imagine  the  ages  to  have 
roUea  by  since  onr  first  parents  gave 
earth  to  their  ofl&prmg,  who  sealed 
the  gift  with  blood,  and  bequeathed  it 
to  us  with  toil : — imagine,  after  all  that 
experience  can  teach — after  the  hoard- 
ed wisdom  and  the  increasinc^  pomp 
of  countless  generations — an  old  man, 
one  of  that  exiled  and  fallen  race, 
standing  among  the  tombs  of  his  an- 
cestors, telling  us  their  whole  history, 
in  his  appeals  to  the  living  heart,  and 
holduig  out  to  us,  with  trembling 
hands,  the  only  comfort  which  earth 
has  yet  discovered  for  its  cares  and 
sore*— the  anticipation  of  Heaven ! 
To  me,  that  picture  completes  all  that 
Mflton  began.  It  sums  up  the  human 
history,  whose  first  chapter  he  had 
chiomcled ;  it  preacheth  the  great 
issues  of  the  Fall ;  it  shows  that  the 
burning  ^light  then  breathed  into  the 
soul,  hves  tiiere  still ;  it  consummates 
the  mysterious  record  of  our  mortal 
sadness  and  our  everlasting  hope. 
But  if  the  conception  of  tiie  •  Night 
Thoughts'  be  great,  it  is  also  uniform 
and  sustained.    The  vast  wings  of  the 


insphration  never  slackeif  or  grow  ia- 
ti^ed.  Even  the  humours  and  con- 
ceits are  of  a  piece  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  poem — ^like  the  grotesque  masks 
carved  on  the  walls  of  a  cathedral^ 
which  defy  the  strict  laws  of  taste, 
and  a)mo6t  inexplicably  harmonise 
with  the  whole.  The  sorrow,  too^  of 
the  poet  is  not  egotistical,  or  weak  in 
its  repining.  It  is  the  great  aae  sor- 
row common  to  all  human  nature— 4he 
deep  and  wise  regret  that  springe  from 
an  mtimate  knowledge  of  our  being, 
and  the  scene  in  which  it  has  been 
cast  That  same  knowledge,  operat- 
ing on  various  minds,  produces  various 
results.  In  Voltaire  it  sparkled  into 
wit;  in  Groethe,  it  deepened  into  a 
humour  that  belongs  to  tne  sublime  ; 
in  Young  it  generated  the  same  high 
and  profound  melanchol;^  as  tl^t 
which  excited  the  inspu^tions  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach,  and  the  soundest  por* 
tion  of  the  philosophy  of  Plata" 

Here  is  a  passage  that  itself  justifies 
even  such  an  eulogy — ^for  where  is  its 
superior — ^we  had  almost  said  its  equal 
—either  in  poetry  or  philosophy — 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  ere- 
ation  of  English  genius? 


'*  How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august. 
How  complicate,  how  wonderfbl  is  man ! 
How  passing  wonder  he  who  made  him  such  ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  miz*d. 
Connection  exquisite  of  distant  worlds ! 
Distinguished  link  in  being's  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  uie  Deity ! 
A  beam  etherial,  sullied  and  absorbed ! 
Though  sullied  -and  dishonourM,  still  divine ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  ! 
An  heir  of  gloiy !  a  frail  child  of  dust ! 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite ! 
A  worm  !  a  god !  I  tremble  at  myself, 
And  in  myself  am  lost !    At  h  >me  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast. 
And  wondering  at  her  own :  how  reason  ree& ! 
Oh,  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed !  what  joy,  what  dread  ! 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm'd  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  ?  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  snatch  me  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

**  Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof. 
While  o'er  my  lunbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spreads. 
What  though  my  sbul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  or  moum'd  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods ;  or  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  wi  h  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliflf,  or  danced  on  hollow  winds, 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  7 
Her  ceastless  flight,  though  devious,  qpeaks  her  nature 
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Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  clod ; 

Actire,  aerial,  towering,  unconfined, 

Unfettered  with  her  gross  companion's  fall. 

Even  silent  mght  proclaims  my  soul  immortal : 

Even  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 

Por  human  weal,  Heaven  husbands  all  events : 

Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain/ 


[Not- 


The  last  paragraph  is  admirable — 
but  the  first  is  wondrous — and  would 
have  entranced  Hamlet  "I  have  of 
late  (but,  wherefore,  1  know  not)  lost 
all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of 
exercises  ;  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  hea- 
vily with  my  dispositicm,  tliat  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me 
a  sterile  promontory;  this  most  ex- 
cellent canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave,  o'erhangiug  firmament, 
this  majestical  roof  frett^  with  gold- 
en fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.  What  a 
piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble 
m  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  !  m 
form  and  moving^  how  express  and 
admirable  !  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a 
god !  the  beauty  of  the  world !  the 
paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  roe, 
what  is  this  quiniessence  of  dvM  V* 
The  ghost  of  one,  '<  in  fcmn  and  mo- 
ving, how  express  and  admirable," 
was  gliding  through  his  imagination 
— and  he  Knew  Uiat  what  was  once 
"its  smooth  body," 
**  A  most  instant  tetter  barked  about 
Most  lazar.like  with  vile  and  loathsome 
crust;" 

his  mother,  whom  that  ghost,  when  in 
the  body— . 

"  Would  not  beteem  the  wind  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly" — 

now  forgetful  of  "  the  buried  Majesty 
of  Denmark,"  and  soaking  "in  the 
rank  sweat  of  an  incestuous  bed  ;" 
"  the  serpent  that  did  sting  his  fa- 
ther's life  now  wearing  his  crown ;" 
•'  confusion  worse  confounded  " 
among  all  the  holiest  thoughts  and 
things  that  had  made  to  him  the  reli- 

fion  of  his  being — ^beneath  alj  that 
orrible  and  hideous  oppression — and 
in  the  revealed  knowledge  of  possibili- 
ties of  wickedness  in  nature,  other- 
wise "  beyond  the  reaches  of  his 
soul,"  he  thought  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  man — and  spoke  of  them  still  as 
glorious  and  godlike — ^while  there 
was  quaking  in  his  soul  an  ineffable 
trouble  never   more  to  be  appeased, 


stirred  up  from  its  uofathomed  deptia 
by  the  voice  of  the  dead  discksiDg 
deeds  that  changed  the  fauce  of  the 
firmament,  and  into  worse  tfaaa 
"beasts  that  want  discourse  of  rea- 
son," turned  the  creatures  Grod  had 
formed  after  his  own  likenees,  ^  mag- 
nanimous to  corr^pood  with  Uetp 
ven." 

But  not  Shakqieare — ^not  Yooi^ 
ever  drew  such  a  picture  of  Haic  as 
the  one  now  emerging  from  the  flti£ 
deep  waters  of  our  memory — ^by  whoB 
painted  ?  One  of  the  Masters  in  Is- 
rael. 

"  And  first,  that  he  hath  ^-ithdiawi 
himself,  and  left  this  his  temi^e  de8»- 
late,  we  have    many   sad    and  p)uB 
proofs  before  us.    The    stately   nms 
are  visible  to  every  eye,  that  bear  m 
their  front    (yet    extant)    this  Mefd 
inscription :  **  Here  God  once  dveiL" 
Enough   appears    of    the     admirable 
frame  and  structure   of  the     soul  of 
man,  to  show  the  divine  presence  did 
sometime   reside  in    it,     more    than 
eriough  of  vicious  deformity    to    |bo- 
claim  he  is  now  retired     and     gene; 
The  lamps    are    extinct,     the    ahar 
overturned.    The   li?ht  and  love  ai« 
now  vanished,  which  did  the  aae  dbbe 
with  so  heavenly  brightnese,  the  other 
bum  with  so  pious  fervour.     ThegoU- 
en  candlestick  is  displaced,  and  throws 
away  as  an  useless  thinip,     to    nake 
room  for  the  throne  of  the   Prince  d 
Darkness.    The  sacred  incense,  wl^ 
sent  rolling  up  in  clouds  its  rich  per- 
fumes, are  exchanofed  for  a   poisonoiB 
hellish  vapour,  ana  here  is,  instead  of  a 
sweet  savour,  a  stench.     The  c«me^ 
order  of  this  house  is  tamed  all  into 
confusion.    The    beauties  of   hoiines? 
into  noisome  impurities.     The  booee  od 
prayer,  to  a  den  of  thieves,  and  tiat 
of  the  worst  and  most  horrid  kind,  kt 
eveiy  lust  is  a  thief,  and  every  theft, 
sacrilege ;  continual  rapine  and  robbe^ 
ry    is    committed   upon    holy  thii^i. 
The  noble  powers    which    were    6s 
signed  and  dedicated   to   divine    coo- 
templation  and  delight,  are  alienate! 
to   the   service  of  the    roost     dc5|»- 
cable  ^idols,  and  employed  unto  v^^ 
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intuitions  acd  embraces;  to  behold 
and  admire  lying  vanities ;  to  indulge 
and  cherish  lust  and  wickedness. 
What,  have  not  the  enemies  done 
wickedly  in  the  sanctuary  1  How  have 
they  broken  down  the  carved  wwk 
thereof,  and  that  too  with  axes  and 
hammers;  the  noise  whereof  was  not 
to  be  heard  in  building,  much  less  in 
the  demolishing  this  sacred  frame. 
Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  cu- 
rious sculpture  wmch  once  adom*d 
the  palace  of  that  great  king:  The 
reliques  of  common  notions ;  the  lively 
prints  of  some  undeiaced  truth;  the 
fisdr  idseas  of  things ;  the  yet  legible 
precepts  that  relate  to  practice.    Be- 


they  cannot  be  wrought  in,  so  as  to 
take  hoM  of  the  soul,  but  hover  as 
faint,  ineOlectual  notions,  that  signify 
nothing,  its  very  fundamental  powers 
are  shaken  and  disjointed,  and  their 
order,  towards  one  another,  confound- 
ed and  broken.  So  that  what  is  judg*d 
considerable  is  not  considered.  What 
is  recommended  as  ehgible  and  lovely, 
is  not  loved  and  chosen.  Yea,  the 
truth  which  is  after  godliness,  is  not 
so  much  disbehev'd,  as  hated,  held  in 
imrighteousness,  and  ^shines  as  too 
feeble  a  liffht  in  that  malignant  dark- 
ness which  comprehends  it  not  You 
come  amidst  all  this  coofusion,  as  into 
the  ruin'd  palace  of  some  great  prince, 


hold !  with  what  accuracy  the  broken    in  which  you  see  here  the  fragments  of 
pieces  shew  these  to  have  been  enm-    a  noble  pular,  there  the  shattered  pieces 
van  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  how  tney    of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying 
'     '  '         -    .^  ...       neglected  and  useless  among  heaps  of 

dirt  He  tliat  invites  you  to  take  a 
view  of  the  soul  of  man,  gives  you  but 
such  another  prospect,  and  doth  but 
say  to  you,  behold  the  desolation,  all 
thmgs  rude  and  wast  So  that  should 
there  be  any  pretence  to  the  divine 
presence,  it  might  be  said.  If  Grod  be 
here,  why  is  it  thus  1  The  faded  glory, 
the  darkness,  the  disorder,  the  impu- 
rity, the  decayed  state  ip  all  respects 
of  this  temple,  too  plainly  show  the 
Great  inhabitant  is  gone." 

From  "The  Living  Temple"  of 
John  Howe ! 

Some  times  we  have  fears  about 
our  memory — ^that  it  is  decaying; 
for,  lately  many  ordmary  yet  inte- 
resting occurrences  and  events, 
which  we  regarded  at  the  time  with 
pain  or  pleasure,  have  been  slipping 
away  almost  into  oblivion,  and  have 
often  alarmed  us  of  a  sudden  by  their 
return,  not  to  any  act  of  recollection^ 
but  of  themselves,  sometimes  wretch- 
edly out  of  place  and  season,  the 
mournful  obtruding  upon  the  merry, 
and,  worse,  the  merry  upon  the  mourn- 


now  lie  torn,  and  scattered,  one  in  this 
dark  comer,  another  in  that,  buried  in 
heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  There  is 
not  now  a  system,  an  entire  table  of 
coherent  truths  to  be  found,  or  a 
frame  of  holiness,  but  some  shiv- 
er'd  parcels.  And  if  any,  with 
great  toil  and  labor,  apply  them- 
selves to  draw  out  here  one  piece, 
and  there  another,  and  set  them  to- 
gether, they  serve  rather  to  show 
how  exquisite  the  Divine  workman- 
ship was  in  the  original  composition 
than  for  present  use,  to  the  excel- 
lent purposes  for  which  the  whole 
was  first  design'd.  Some  pieces  agree, 
and  own  one  another;  but  how  soon 
are  our  enquiries  and  endeavours  non- 
plust  and  superseded!  How  many 
attempts  have  been  made  since  that 
fearful  ^  and  ruin  of  this  fabrick,  to 
compose  again  the  truths  of  so  many 
several  kinds  into  their  distinct  orders, 
and  make  up  firames  of  science,  or  use- 
ful knowledge;  and.  after  so  many 
ages,  nothnig  is  finisht  in  any  one 
kmd.  Sometimes  truths  are  mis- 
piac*d,  and  what  belongs  to  one  kind 
w  transferred  to  another,  where  it  will 
not  fit 


fill — confusion,  by  no  feult  of  ours,  of 

match ;  sometimes  falsehood    piteous  and  of  gladsome  feces — ^tears 
I,  which  shatters  or  disturbs  the    where  smiles  were  a  duty  as  well  as  a 

delight,  and  smiles  where  nature  de- 
manded and  religion  hallowed  a  sacri- 
fice of  t^ars. 

Yet  we  forget  no  beautiful  or  glo- 
rious passage — in  prose  or  verse— that 
had  been  committed  to  memory,  either 


whde  fi^e.  And  what  is  with  much 
fruitiess  pains  done  by  one  hand,  is 
dasht  in  pieces  by  another ;  and  it  is 
the  wcM-k  of  a  following  age  to  sweep 
away  the  fine^«pun  cobwebs  of  a  for- 
ptrr.    And  those  truths  which  are  of 


P^atest  use,  though  not  most  out  of  by  the  heart  or  by  the  soul — and,  like 

■gbt,  are  least  regarded.    Their  ten-  another  star  stealing  through  the  sky 

dency  and   design  are  overiookt;   or  to  join  its  constellation — lo!   another 

Qiey  are  loosened  and  torn  oW,  that  Light  of  Song. 
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**  On  man,  on  nmtnre,  and  on  homan  life. 

Musing  in  solitude,  I  oil  perceive 

Fair  strains  of  imagery  before  me  rise. 

Accompanied  by  feelings  of  delight 

Pure,  or  with  no  unpleasing  sadness  mixed ; 

And  I  am  conscious  of  afibcting  thoughts 

And  dear  remembrances,  whose  presence  soothes 

Or  elevates  the  mind,  intent  to  weigh 

The  good  and  evil  of  our  mortal  sUite. 

— To  these  emotions,  whensoe'er  they  come. 

Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance, 

Or  from  the  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 

I  would  give  utterance  in  numerous  verse. 

— Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope. 

And  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith ; 

Of  blessed  consolations  in  distress ; 

Of  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power ; 

Of  joy  in  widest  commonalty  ^read ; 

Of  the  individual  mind  that  keeps  her  own 

Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 

To  conscience  only,  and  the  law  siq>reme 

Of  that  intelligence  which  governs  all ; 

I  sing : — » fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few  !* 

**  So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  awed,  the  bard, 
HoUest  of  men. — Urania,  I  »iall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth,  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  which  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veil. 
Ail  strength — all  terror,  singly  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was  put  forth  in  personal  form ; 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
Of  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  thrones, 
Ipaas  them,  unalarmed.    Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  aught  of  blindest  vacancy — scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  own  minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man, 
My  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
— Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth,  * 

Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 
Which  craft  of  delicate  spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth*s  materials — waits  upon  my  steps ; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move. 
An  hourly  neighbor.     Paradise,  and  grroves 
EljTsian,  Fortunate  Fields— like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things. 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  what  never  was? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  dav. 
— I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives, 
Would  diant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation  : — and  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothmg  more  than  what  we  are. 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  ttom.  their  sleep 
Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures ;  wb^e  my  voice  proclaims 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhaps  no  less 
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Of  the  whole  gpecies)  to  the  external  world 
Is  fitted ; — and  how  exquisitely,  too^ 
Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  amonv  men — 
The  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind ; 
And  the  creation  (bv  no  lower  name 
Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  migrht 
Accomplish  ; — ^this  is  our  high  argument. 
— Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 
Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the  tribes 
And  fellowships  of  men,  and  see  ill  sights 
Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed ; 
Must  hear  humanity  in  fields  and  groves 
Pipe  solitary  anguish ;  or  piust  hang 
Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 
Of  BORow,  barricaded  ever  more 
Within  the  walls  of  cities ;  may  these  sounds 
Have  their  authentic  comment — that  even  these 
Hearing,  I  be  not  downcaist  or  forlorn!" 
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And  are  we — the  defenders  of  the 
£uth — never  to  see  more  of  the  *<  Re- 
cluse" but  the  "Excursion" — the 
gjreat  Philosophical  Poem,  of  the  de- 
sign and  scope  of  which  these  match- 
less lines  have  been  said  by  Words- 
worth  to  be  **a  kind  of  Prospectus?" 
What  right  has  the  next  age  to 
exclude  us  firom  such  a  possession? 
What  right  has  the  poet  ?  We  men 
atiYe  love  and  reverence  him— what 
more  would  he  desire?  To  us,  his 
wocshippers,  that  revelation  is  due-* 
if  withheld  till  we  are  dead,  wrong 
will  have  been  done  us  all ;  and  per- 
haps the  next  age,  blinded  as  the  past — 
and  far  blinder  than  the  present-^for 
the  wisdom  of  nations,  though  pro- 
gressive, often  pauses  and  sometimes 
recedes— may  punish  the  poet  bv  its 
ingratitude,  denying — ^when  he  him- 
self like  us  is  aust^— that  homage  to 
his  genius  which  we  have  ever  paid, 
in  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  truth. 

Well — ^let  us  change  our  tone — 
and  dissert  to  the  Neophytes.  The 
spirit  of  this  nation  is  characterised 
as  ^a  practical  spirit;"  and  the  tem- 
per which  Worasworth  has  desired 
to  contribute  his  aid  to  counteract, 
is  this  practical  spirit  in  excess.  For 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  human  life 
is  divided  to  the  two  powers  of  spe- 
culation and  action,  and  that  to  both 
these  several  destinaticms  of  man  are 
appropriated  great  affections  of  mind 
and  hiffh  fiicomes  of  execution  ; — ^with 
rach  allotment,  that,  while  minds  of 
great  power  have  appeared  among 
tt  as  given  up  some  to  one  destina- 
tion, and  some  to  the  other,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  ns  to  pronounce  to  which  of 
them  the  chief  admiration  of  men  has 
heen  given;  and  we    should    rather 
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say,  that  the  admiration  of  their  spe- 
cies has  been  divided  to  the  two  classes 
of  minds  which  have  been  thus  dkitin- 
guished  from  one  another. 

Now,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  \U  in  the  character  of  an  indivi- 
dual, or  in  the  character  of  a  nation, 
these  two  spirits  could  be  united  in 
equal  measure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
in  great  strength,  that  character  would 
appear  to  us  the  very  excellence  of 
our  nature;  but  if  either  should  be  in 
great  excess,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 
that  in  such  a  raind,  and  much  more 
in  such  a  nation,  great  defects,  and 
of  immediate  consequence,  would  ma- 
nifest themselves.  It  appears  to  be  Uie 
opinion  of  Wordsworth  that  in  our 
own  country,  in  this  a^e,  at  least,  the 
spirit  of  action  is  carried  to  pernicious 
excess.  The  nature  of  the  injurious 
consequences  of  each  several  excess 
may  be  best  understood  by  considering 
a  httle  more  fully  what  is  the  essent^ 
nature  of  the  pphit  itself. 

The  spirit  of  thought  or  speculation 
turns  the  mind  inward  upon  itself; 
its  essence  is  retirement  ftom  the  ex- 
temal  worid,  from  all  outward  life, 
into  the  recess  of  its  own  thoughts, 
into  the  depth  of  its  own  being.  The 
danger  of  such  a  spirit  is  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mind  from  those  afiectioos 
by  which  we  are  united  to  men.  It  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  mind,  forsak- 
infir  the  life  of  the  world  to  retire  to 
alife  withm  itself,  may  become  self- 
loving,  and  lose  alike  the  use  and  the 
estimation  of  those  principles  of  its 
nature  by  which  it  is  drawn  and  con- 
strained to  make  sacrifice  of  itself  up- 
on requisition  of  the  wel&re  of  others. 
It  is  also  to  be  expected  that  in  thtM 
relinquishing  the  natural  happiness  of 
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men,  it  will  deceive  itself  and,  not 
finding  a  happiness  commensurate 
with  that  to  which  it  was  born,  will 
introduce  principles  of  pain  into  its 
existence,  and  with  them  a  disaffection 
to  good. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  ac^ 
ticm  carries  the  mind  to  mix  itself  in 
the  life  of  men,  and  to  unite  its  own 
condition  with  theirs.  And  here  there 
is  a  twofold  danger.  First,  because 
that  active  intercourse  with  men  must 
involve  much  intercourse  of  hostility ; 
there  is  dan^r  that  the  selfish  pnn- 
ciples  of  action  will  be  brought  out 
into  predominant  form,  and  acquire 
an  unnatural  sway  over  the  mind  ; 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  must  neces- 
sarily happen  that  this  principle  tend- 
ing entirely  to  outward  life  and  the 
external  world,  there  will  be  an  es- 
tranging of  the  mind  from  all  the  deep 
and  ^wiv\  feelings  which  lie,  it  may  be 
said,  in  its  own  solitary  depth,  and  by 
degrees  an  actual  oblivion  of  all  the 
knowledge  which  holds  to  those  feel- 
ings. 

William  Shakspeare  !  John  Howe  ! 
Edward  Younff!  William  Words- 
worth! all  with  us— in  the  spirit— in 
this  Highland  hut 

It  must  be  further  on  into  the  night 
than  we  had  supposed — for  the  storm 
is  utterly  dead.  We  heard  the  wind 
long  moaning — then  sobbing — then 
sighing — but  now  there  is  not  a  breath 
— and  the  river  has  the  whole  glen 
entirely  to  itself— filling  it  with  a  loud 
but  a  placid  voice.  Let  us  go  to  the 
door  and  look  at  the  night.  What  a 
starry  host !  The  great  golden  moon, 
who  plunged  through  the  storm — ^why 
art  thou  absent  firom  a  calm  like  this? 
Yet  the  stars  seem  glad  thou  art  not 
here  to  bedim  their  lustre ;  and  that 
planet  is  almost  as  splendid  as  thyself 
burning  apart,  and  were  the  rest  ob- 
scured, sufficient  softly  to  illume  the 
skies. 

And  tis  a  lovely  glen — through 
without  wood-^here  and  there  but  a 
few  trees — 

**  The  grace  of  forest  trees  decayed 
And  putond  melancholy." 

The  darkenings  from  the  mountains 
show  the  knolls  greener  between — and 
which  is  the  more  peaceful,  our  heart 
Imows  not,  the  lights  or  the  shadows. 
Peacefi^  too,  the  mountains  all- 
awake  in  the  beauty  of  midnight — ^but 
the  ckwds  look  as  ii  tbej  hid  taken 


up  their  rest  in  heaven,  and,  in  oom- 
panies,  were  asleep.  A  living  calm 
not  unpartaken  by  our  gratefm  faeait 
Heaven's  blessing  be  on  tfak  hut !  Ere 
we  stoop  beneath  the  humble  lintel, 
one  other  look  at  the  sky.  Emma- 
nuel Kant,  we  recite  our  extempo- 
raneous version  of  some  of  thj  nobtest 
words. 

M  Two  things  fill  my  soul  with  ever- 
increasing  wonder  and  reverence,  the 
more  steadily  and  continually  Flec- 
tion is  busied  with  them — the  stany 
heavens  above  me,  and  the  moral  law 
within  my  own  being.  Both  of  these 
I  must  not  merely  seSt  and  suspect  ns 
things  veiled  in  darkness  and  beyond 
my  sight ;  for  I  see  them  before  me, 
and  f  knit  them  intimately  with  the 
consciousness  of  my  own  existence. 
The  first  begins  fi^m  the  space  I  oc- 
cupy in  the  outward  woM  of  sense, 
and  enlarges  the  connection  in  wfaieh 
I  stand  into  the  Illimitable  great,  with 
workls  above  worlds,  in  all  the  bomd- 
less  terms  of  their  periodic  movementE, 
their  beginning,  and  their  duration. 
The  second  begins  firom  my  inyisible 
self— my  individuality — and  places  me 
in  a  world  which  has  real  infinitude, 
but  is  investigable  only  to  the  under- 
standing, and  with  wliich  I  recognise 
myself  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  in 
merely  accidental,  but  in  univeisal  and 
necessary  connection.  The  first,  as 
part  of  a  countless  multitude  of  words, 
annihilates  my  importance  as  an  ani- 
mal being,  that  must  again  give  back 
the  matter,  out  of  which  it  was  made, 
to  the  Planet — a  mere  point  in  the 
universe,  after  it  has  been  a  short  tsne, 
no  one  knows  how,  provided  with  fir- 
ing power.  The  second,  on  the  other 
hand,  raises  infinitely  my  vi^orth,  as  an 
intelli^nce,  throush  my  individuahty, 
in  which  the  moraflaw  reveals  to  me 
a  life  independent  of  animal  nature, 
and  even  of  the  whde  worid  of  sense. 
For  the  mysterious  destination  of  my 
existence,  through  this  moral  law,  is 
not  limited  to  the  condition  and  bonds 
of  this  life,  but  stretches  into  the  Infi- 
nite." 

Perhaps  "The  Night  Thoi^hts" 
are  gloomy  over-mucfr— yet  can  we 
forget  longer  than  a  moment  the  awfid 
lot  of  man  on  earth  even  in  presence 
of  that  transcendent  sky!  A  fBoftened 
strain  arises  in  our  memory — hot  it, 
too^  deepens  into  sadne8»-land,  but 
for  the  Hope  that  keeps  alive,  wooM 
darken  into  de^Mur. 
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*•  Blest  be  that  hand  Divine  that  gently  laif( 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  shed. 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  s^gle  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms  : 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still. 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  Grazing  fh)m  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff, 
B^ger  Ambition's  fieiy  race  I  see ; 
I  see  the  circling  haunt  of  noisy  men, 
Burst  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey  ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine,  as  the  fox  for  wiles. 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all." 

That  impressive  paFsage  was  awak-  heart  a  higher— a  holier  strain ;  and 
ened  in  our  memoiy,  perhaps,  by  one  we  can  recite  it  without  book — as  we 
hne, —  have  done  a    hundred    times,    when 

"  Here,  like  a  shepherd  gazing  from  his    ^^°«^f'  ^>^  ^«  ^5  P^w,  walking  by 
,  *^        6       »  ourselves,     at   midnight,     along   the 

mountain  ranges,  and  sometimes 
With  the  poem  in  our  hand,  and  that  almost  afraid  to  gaze  on  the  spiritual 
heaven  overhead,  we  have  now  in  our    countenance  of  the  boundless  sky. 

**  Oh,  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 

My  soul  in  praise  to  Him,  who  grave  my  soul. 

And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fkir. 

Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Love !  by  thee, 

O  most  adorable  !  most  unadored  ! 

Where  shall  that  praise  begin  which  ne'er  should  end? 

Where'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause  ! 

How  is  night's  sable  mjantle  laboured  o'er ! 

How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine  I 

What  wisdom  shines!  What  love !  This  midnight  pomp. 

This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlaid  ! 

BuOt  with  divine  ambition  !  nought  to  thee  ; 

For  others  this  profusion  :  Thou,  apart. 

Above  !  beyond  !  Oh,  tell  me,  mignty  Mind  ! 

Where  art  thou  ?     Shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  7 

Call  to  the  sun,  or  ask  the  roaring  winds 

For  their  Creator  ?     Shall  I  question  loud 

The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells  7 

Or  holds  he  furious  storms  in  straiten'd  reins, 

And  bids  fierce  whiriwinds  wheel  his  rapid  ear  7 

**  What  mean  these  questions  7 — Trembling  I  retract ; 
My  prostrate  soul  adoras  the  present  Grod  : 
Praise  I  a  distant  Deity  7    He  tunes 
My  voice  (if  tuned) ;  the  nerve,  that  writes,  sustains ; 
Wrap'd  in  his  being,  I  resound  his  praise  : 
But,  though  past  s£  diffused,  without  a  shore 
His  essence,  local  is  his  throne  (as  meet), 
To  grather  the  dispersed  (as  standards  csJl 
The  listed  from  afar) ;  to  fix  a  point, 
A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons ; 
Since  finite  every  nature  but  his  own. 

**  The  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  nature's  birth  ; 
And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  his  hand  ; 
Her  dissolution  his  suspended  smile  ! 
The  great  First-Last !    pavilion'd  high  he  sits 
In  darkness  from  excessive  splendour  bom, 
By  gods  unseen,  unless  through  lustre  lost. 
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His  glory,  to  created  gloiy,  bright, 
As  that  to  central  horrors  :  he  looks  down 
On  all  that  soars ;  and  spans  immensity. 
**  Though  night  unnumber'd  worlds  unfolds  to  Tiew, 
Boundless  creation  !  what  art  thou  7    A  beam, 
A  mere  e£SuTium  of  his  majesty  : 
And  shall  an  atom  of  this  atom  world 
Mutter,  in  dust  and  sin,  the  theme  of  heaven  7 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thought, 
Through  be^s  of  glittering  ore,  and  glowing  gems : 
Their  beggar'd  blaze  wants  lustre  for  my  lay ; 
Goes  out  in  darkness  :  if,  on  towering  wing, 
1  send  it  through  the  boundless  vault  of  stars ; 
The  stars,  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  Thee, 
Great !  good !  wise  !  wonderful !  eternal  King ! 
If  to  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around. 
Praise  ever  pouring,  and  imbibing  bliss ; 
And  ask  their  strain ;  they  want  it,  more  they  want. 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  sublime, 
Languid  their  energy,  their  ardour  cold  : 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  bums ; 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  though  divine." 
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What  a  spence!  of  the  three — 
the  best  is  peat — then  wood — then 
coal.  Or  what  do  you  say  to  all  three 
together?  Extravagant — they  devour 
one  another — and  though  the  light  be 
like  that  of  Greek  fire,  and  the  power 
like  that  of  alpha  intensive,  they  bum 
but  to  expire,  and  fiercely  rush  to  ashes. 
What  bands  unseen  have  heaped  our 
hearth  ?  Brownie's.  Banished  from 
the  low  countries,  he  took  to  the  hills 
— and,  insulted  among  the  hills,  sought 
refuge  among  the  mountains.  The 
race  was  never  numerous,  and  now 
must  be  thin — for  they  are  all  male — 
and  they  are  not  immortal  Or 
have  the  fairies  heard  of  our  arrival  1 
Titania  is  a  tidy  creature-— and  thou  ,'h 
that  is  not  the  name  she  bears  in  (he 
Highlands,  the  same  queen  reigns  over 
all  the  silent  people,  from  the  tomans 
of  Lorn  and  Locnaber,  to  the  sparry 
caves  of  the  Orient.  Or  what  if  it  were 
the  blind  man's  Christian  Flora — sitting 
up  to  serve  the  stranger — that  stole  for 
a  minute  into  the  chamber— and  having 
set  all  to  rights,  put  by  the  old  baUa<iu 
lay  down  and  fell  asleep  1 

Fortunate  old  man  !  in  all  our  wan- 
derings through  the  Highlands  for 
sixty  years  (what  is  our  age?),  at  to- 
iall  of  the  day  we  have  always  found 
ourselves  at  home.  What  though 
there  were  no  human  dwellings  on 
that  side  of  the  Loch.  We  cared  not 
—for  we  could  find  a  bed-room  among 


the  inclinations  of  any  dachan  of  rocks, 
and  of  all  curtains  the  wfld  briar 
forms  itself  into  the  most  gracefolfy 
festoon'd  draperies,  lettmg  in  green  hgbt 
alone  ftcm  the  intersected  stais.  Marj 
a  cave  we  know  o(^— co<d  by  day  ai^ 
warm  by  night — ^where  no  man  but 
ourselves  ever  slept,  or  ever  will  sleep 
— and  sometimes  on  startling  a  doe  at 
evening  in  a  thicket,  we  havelain  dovm 
in  her  lair,  and  in  our  shunbera  heard 
the  rain  pattering  on  the  roofing  boik- 
tree,  but  felt  not  one  drop  on  our  fue 
till  at  dawning  we  struck  a  shower  d 
diamonds  fixmi  its  fi-agrant  tresses. 
Strange  sights  and  hk  havewe  seenk 
such  Qormitories — and  heard  have  we, 
too,  strange  sounds  and  sweet ;  but  the 
words  we  invented,  to  shadow  out  their 
looks  and  melodies,  to  you  would  have 
no  significance— and  His  a  language  we 
speak  but  in  dreams^  and  have  tangb 
to  the  creatures  of  oar  dreams. 

Have  we  been  talking  in  our  sleep ! 
Nay  writing — and  writmg  legibfy  too 
— which  is  more  than  we  can  do  ^r^kb 
awake— except  to  our  good  friendi, 
BaDantyne's  most  cunning  of  cQmpo> 
sitors.  Where  is  the  Di^ond  1  Ln 
our  hand  to  be  sure — and  our  thumb  at 
a  passage  that  proves  Young  to  have 
been  *•  a  metaphysician  and  something 
more" — ^but  voor  only  PhikeopherB^ 
after  all,  are  the  Poets. 

•*  Where  thy  true  treaMre  ?" 


Seek  it  in  thyself, 
**  Seek  in  thy  naked  self,  and  find  it  there ; 
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In  bein^  bo  descended,  fonned,  endowed ; 
Sky.born,  eky-f^ded,  8ky-returninf  race ! 
Erect,  immortal,  rational,  divine ! 
In  senses,  which  inherit  earth  and  heavens ; 
EInjoy  the  various  riches  nature  yields ; 
Far  nobler  !  give  the  riches  they  enjoy ; 
Give  taste  to  fruits,  and  harmony  to  noves ; 
Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold's  bright  sire; 
Take  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  worl<^ 
At  a  small  inlet  which  a  grain  mitrht  close. 
And  half  create  the  woncuous  world  they  see. 
Our  senses,  as  our  reason,  are  divine. 
But  for  the  magic  organ's  powerful  charm, 
Earth  were  a  rude,  un  coloured  chaos  still. 
Objects  are  but  the  occasion ;  ours  the  ezpUnt ; 
Ours  is  the  cloth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint. 
Which  nature's  admirable  picture  draws ; 
And  beautifies  creation's  ample  dome. 
Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gazing  on  the  lake, 
Man  makes  the  matchless  image  man  admires. 
Say,  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, 
Superior  wonders  in  himself  forgot. 
His  admiration  waste  on  objects  round, 
When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees  ? 
Absurd !  not  rare !  so  great,  so  mean,  is  man. 

**  What  wealth  in  senses  such  as  these  ?     What  wealth 
In  fancy,  fired  to  form  a  fairer  scene 
Than  sense  surveys ;  in  memorv's  firm  record. 
Which,  should  it  perish,  could  this  world  recall 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhelming  yean; 
In  colours  fVesh,  originally  bright. 
Preserve  its  portrait,  and  report  its  fate. 
What  wealth  in  intellect,  that  sovereign  power ! 
Which  sense  and  fancy  summons  to  the  bar ; 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehends ; 
And  from  the  mass  those  underlinffs  import, 
From  their  materials,  sifted  and  refined. 
And  in  truth's  balance  accurately  weighed. 
Forms  art  and  science,  government  and  law ; 
The  solid  basis,  and  the  oeauteous  frame. 
The  vitals  and  the  grace  of  civil  life ! 
And  manners  (sad  exception !)  set  aside. 
Strikes  out,  with  master  hand,  a  copy  fair 
Of  his  idea,  whose  indulgent  thought 
Long,  long  ere  chaos  teemed,  planned  human  bliss. 

**  What  wealth  in  souls  that  soar,  dive,  range  around. 
Disdaining  limit,  or  from  place  or  time ; 
And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive  hear 
The  Almighty  Piat^  and  the  trumpet's  sound ! 
Bold,  on  creation's  outside  walk,  and  view 
What  was,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be ; 
Commanding  with  omnipotence  of  thought, 
Creations  new  in  fancy's  field  to  rise  ! 
Souls  that  can  grasp  whate'er  the  Almighty  made, 
And  wander  wud  through  things  impossible  ! 
What  wealth,  in  faculties  of  endless  growth. 
In  quenchless  passions  violent  to  crave, 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  power  to  reach. 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  rise !) 
Duration  to  perpetuate—boundless  bliss !" 

Perhapt  the  most  delightful    pas-   <«  The  Task,"  with  the  picture  of  the 
eage,  in    the  most  delightfiil  of    all   Happy  Man,— 
poems,  is  that  in  which  Cowper  cloees 
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"  Whose  life,  ercn  now, 
Shows  somethingr  of  that  happier  life  to 

come; 
Who,  doom*d  to  an  ohscure  but  tranquil 

state, 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and  were  he  free  to 

choose. 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice ;  whom 

peace,  the  fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  frnitof  faith. 
Prepare  for  happiness ;  bespeak  him  one 
Content,  indeed,  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,   but  findings  there  his 

home." 
There  is  a  heavenly  serenity  shed  over 
all  the  picture  ;  of  the  life  led  there  ; 
its  paths  arc,  indeed,  the  paths  of  pica- 
santnesSy  and  its  end  is  peace. 
»*  Stillest  streams 
Of  water,  fairest  meadows,** 
images  at  once  its  tranquillity,  its  beau- 
ty, and  its  bounty ;  and  we  sympathize 
with  the  Poet  in  his  prayer,  "  So  glide 
my  life  away !" 

**  O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life's  de- 
cline.** 
Cowper  is  one  of  the  most  original  of 
Poets ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  be  has 
00  much  as  even  unconsciously  borrow- 
ed one  felicitous  word.  But  Young 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  his  few  fa- 
vourites ;  and  here  there  are,  we  think, 
touches  like  Young's. 
"  The  world  o*erlocks  him   in  her  busy 

search 
Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view  ; 
And  occupied  as  camestlv  as  she, 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o*erlooksthe 

world.** 


And  again — 

"His  war£uti  is  within.    There  aafs- 

tigued 
His  fervent  spirit  labors.  There  he  fig^. 
And  there  obtains  fresh    triumphs  o^ 

himself, 
And  never.withering  wreaths,  compared 

with  which. 
The  laurels  that  a  Cesar  reaps  arc  weeds.* 
So,  too,  tis  like  Young  to  spak 
of  the  world — the  **  sei^pprorine 
haughty  world,"  "sweeping  lum  with 
her  rustling  silks" — an  image  that 
perhaps  hsul  better  been  away, — iat 
thouffh  it  pictures  to  oqr  fency  the 
world,  the  peisonification  of  her  as  a 
•«  City  Madam,"  is  felt  by  us  to  be 
somewhat  incooffruouswith  the  individ- 
uality of  the  *«  Happy  Man'*  and  his 
absolute  seclusion.  But  we  mnsd  not 
criticise  Cowper.  Who  but  he  eoeU 
have  written, 

**  Perhaps  die  owes. 
Her  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooBUBg 

spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  pirayer  it 

makes, 
When,  Isaaclike,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eTenOide, 
And  thinks  on  her  who  thinks  not  for 

heisclf.** 

Perhaps  Wordswinth  might ;  and  in- 
deed Wordsworth,  in  his  » Oid  Cob- 
beriand  Beggar,"  vras  indebted  to  the 
close  of  the  ««Tadr,"  for  aome  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  too  in  that  affect- 
inland  elevating  ^>em. 

%ut  here  is  Young's  «« Happy  Man.^ 


•»  Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  Ices  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  earth  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  sea,  while  in,  above  the  world. 

•*  Witn  aspect  mild,  and  elevated  eye. 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense,  and  passion's  storm ; 
AH  ihe  black  cares  and  tumults  of  this  life. 
Like  harmless  thunders,  breaking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  his  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sceptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd !  he  sees, 
Bewildered  in  the  vale  ;  in  aB  unlike! 
His  full  reverse  in  all !    What  higher  praise  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  right  ? 

*•  The  present,  all  their  care ;  the  future,  his. 
When  public  welfare  calls,  or  private  want. 
They  pve  to  fkme ;  his  bounty  he  conceals. 
TTheir  virtues  vamidi  nature ;  nis,  exalt 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court ;  and  he,  his  own. 
Theirs,  the  wild  chase  of  fahw  felicities ; 
His,  the  composed  possession  of  the  true. 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  peaoe ; 
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All  of  one  ooloor,  and  an  eren  thread ; 
While  particolour'd  shreds  of  happiness, 
With  hideous  grape  hetween,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe ;  each  pun  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  aad  shows  his  nakedness. 

**He  sees  With  other  eyes  than  theirs.    Where  they 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity : 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees  ; 
An  empire,  in  his  balance,  weighs  a  grain. 
They  thin|r8  terrestrial  worship  as  divme  ; 
His  hopes  mimortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  survey, 
Which  lonflfs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honours  (if  they  prove  his  &te), 
He  lays  aside,  to  find  his  dignity : 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  much  ne  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neelect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade  : 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  : 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven ; 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe : 
Nought,  but  what  wounds  his  virtue,  wounds  his  peace. 
A  covei'd  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  cover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees ; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 
Their  no  joys  end  where  his  fiill  feast  begins ; 
His  joys  create,  theirs  murder,  future  bUss. 
To  triumph  in  existence  his  alone ; 
And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesteraay,  complete ; 
Deaui,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  is  sweet." 

*«  The  dispute  about  religion,"  says  accompanying  the  constitution  of  mind 

Young,  in  one  of  his  pre&ces,  **  may  be  which  it  has  pleased  the  Deity  to  be- 

reduced  to  this — 'Is   man  inmiortal,  stow  on  us,  such  reasoneis  but  darken 

or  is  he  not  V  "    And  he  adds--"  I  am  the  mystery  both  of  man  and  of  iWi- 

satisfied  that   men,   once  thoroughly  deuce.  But  this  desire  of  immortali^  is 

cooyincs3d   of  their  immortality,   are  not  of  the  kind  they  say  it  is,  nor  does  it 

not  £Eur  firom  being  Christians."     In  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  character 

proof,   therefore,    of  that   most   fim-  of  a  blind  and  weiSc  feeling  of  regret  at 

damental  truth,  he   ofieis  arguments  merely  leaving  this  present  life.    *•  I 

derived  from  principles   that  infidels  would  not  Kve   alway,"   is  a  feeling 

admit,  and  which  appear  to  him  irre-  which  all  men  underetand — but  who 

sistible — and   irresistible   tiiey  are  in  can  endure  the  momentaiy  thought  c^ 

his  hands,  which  are  those  of  a  giant  annihilation?    Thousands,  and  tens  (^ 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  even  thousands — awfiil  a  thing  as  it  is  to 

IB  our  own  day,   a  philosopher,  and  die — are  willing  to  do  so— ^naasing 

one  of  hiffh  name  too,  should  have  through   nature    to    eternity" — ^nav, 

mken   s^htingly  of  the    universal  when  the  last  hour  comes,  death  siL 

desire  of  immoitali^,  as  no  argument  most  always  finds  his  victim  ready,  if 

at  all  in  proof  of  it,  because   arisinff  not  resigned.    To  leave  earth,  ana  all 

inevitably  firom  the  regret  with  which  tiie  li^t  both  of  the  sun  and  of  the 

an  men  must  regard  the  rehnquish-  soul,  is  a  sad  thought  to  us  all— tran- 

ment  of  this  life.    By  thus  speaking  sient  as  are  human  smiles,  we  cannot 

of  the  desire  as  a  delusion  neoessaiily  bear  to  see  them  no  iiicre--QDd  there 
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18  a  beauty  that  binds  ns  to  life  in  the  joyed,  (x  gnffeved — still  it  seems  to 
tears   of  tenderness   that  the  dying   survive — buiy  all   it   knew,  or  cooU 


man  sees  gushing  for  his  sake.    But,  know  in  the  grave — but  itself  cannot 

between  i&X  regret  for  departmg  loves  be  trodden  down  into  the  cormptiaD. 

and  affections,  and  all  the  gorseous  or  It  sees  nothing  like  itself  in  what  pe- 

beautiful  shows  of  this  eartb— between  rishes,  except   in  dim  analogies  wl 

that  love  and  the  dread  of  annihila-  vanish   before  its  last  profound   wA 

tion  there  is  no  connection.    The  soul  meditation — and,  though  it  parts  witli 

can  bear  to  part  with  all  it  loves — the  its  mortal   weeds  at  last,  as  with  a 

soft  voice — the    kindling    smile — ^the  garment,    the  life  of  the  soul  is  tit 

starting    tear — and    the    profoundest  at  last  to  be  somethinc^    not  even  ia 

sighs  of  all  by  whom  it  is  beloved —  contrast  with  the  deam  of  the  body, 

but  it  cannot  bear  to  part  with  its  but  to  flow  oa  like  a  flood,  that,  we 

existence.    It  cannot  even  believe  the  beheve,    continues  still  to  flow  after 

possibility  of  that  which   yet  it  may  it  has  entered  into  the   unaeen   soE- 

darkly  dread.  Its  loves — its  passions —  tude  of  some  boundless  des^t. 

its  joys — its  agonies  are  Tfo^t^se^.  They  Younj^  brushes  away  all  such  sifl^ 

may    perish,  but  it   is  imperishable,  sophistries  like  cobwebs. 
Stnp  it  of  all  it  has  seen,  touched,  en- 

*'0  death! 
Come  to  my  bosom,  thoa  best  gift  of  Heaven ! 
Best  friend  of  man  !  since  man  is  man  no  more. 
Why  in  this  thorny  wilderness  so  long, 
Since  there's  no  promised  land^s  ambrosial  bower. 
To  pay  me  with  its  honey  for  my  stings ! 
If  needful  to  the  selfish  schemes  of  Heaven 
To  sting  us  sore,  why  mock*d  our  misery  7 
Why  thus  so  sumptuous  insult  o*er  our  heads  7 
Why  this  illustrious  canopy  dim>]ayed  7 
Why  so  magnificently  loaged  despair  7 
At  stated  periods,  sure  returning,  roll 
These  glorious  orbs,  that  mortals  may  compute 
Their  length  of  labours  and  of  pains ;  nor  lose 
Their  misery's  full  measure  7 — Smiles  with  flowers, 
And  fruits,  promiscuous,  eyer-teeming  earth, 
That  man  may  languish  in  luxurious  scenes, 
And  in  an  Eden  mourn  his  withered  joys  7 
Claim  earth  and  skies  man's  admiration,  doe 
For  such  delights  7     Bless'd  animals,  too  wise 
To  wonder,  and  too  happy  to  complain ! 

**  Our  doom  decreed  demands  a  mournful  scene ; 
Why  not  a  dungeon  dark,  for  the  condemn'd  7 
Why  not  the  dragon's  subterranean  den, 
For  man  to  howl  in  7    Why  not  his  abode 
Of  the  same  dismal  colour  with  his  fate  7 
A  Thebes,  a  Babylon,  at  vast  expense 
Of  time,  toil,  treasure,  art,  for  owls  and  adders, 
As  congruous  as,  for  man,  this  lofty  dome. 
Which  prompts  proud  thought,  and  kindles  high  desire  ; 
If,  from  her  humble  chamber  in  the  dust, 
While  proud  thought  swells^  and  high  desire  inflames, 
The  poor  worm  calls  us  for  her  inmates  there ; 
And,  round  us,  death's  inexorable  hand 
Draws  the  dark  curtain  close — ^undrawn  no  more. 

"  Undrawn  no  more ! — Behind  the  cloud  of  death 
Once,  I  beheld  a  sun ;  a  sun  which  gilt 
That  sable  cloud,  and  tum'd  it  all  to  gold. 
How  the  grave's  alter'd  !  &thomlees  as  hell ! 
A  real  hell  to  those  who  dream'd  of  heaven, 
AmnmLATiON !    How  it  yawns  before  me ! 
Next  moment  I  may  drop  from  thought,  fW>m  sense, 
The  privilege  of  angels,  and  of  worms. 
An  outcast  from  existence !  and  this  qiirit. 
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This  all-perrading,  this  aU-consciouB  soul. 
This  particle  of  energ^y  divine, 
Which  tmyels  nature,  fli^  (h>m  star  to  star, 
And  visits  gods,  and  emulates  their  powers, 
For  ever  is  extingmsh'd.** 
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Magnificent! 

If  intellect  be,  indeed,  doomed  utter- 
ly to  perish,  why  ma;^  not  we  ask  G^od, 
in  that  deep  despair  which,  in  that 
case,  must  inevitably  flow  from  the 
coDBcioiisness  of  those  powers  with 
which  he  has  at  once  blessed  and  cinsed 
UB — ^why  that  intellect,  whose  final 
doom  is  death,  and  that  final  doom 
within  a  moment,  finds  no  thought  that 
can  satisfir  it  bat  that  of  Life,  and  no 
idea  in  which  its  fli^t  can  be  lost  but 
that  of  Etemi^r?  If  this  earth  weie 
at  once  the  soul's  cradle  and  her  tomb, 
why  should  that  cradle  have  been  hung 
amidst  the  stars,  and  Uiat  tomb  illumin- 
ed hv  their  eternal%ht?  I(  indeed,  a 
child  of  the  day,  was  not  this  earth, 
with  all  its  plains,  forests,  mountains, 
and  seas,  capacious  enoiurh  for  the 
dreams  of  that  creature  whose  course 
was  finally  to  be  extinguished  in  the 
darkness  of  its  bosom?  What  had  the 
ioul  to  do  with  planets,  and  suns,  and 
8|dieres,  ^and  all  the  dread  magnifi- 
cence of  heaven?"  Was  the  soul  fi-amed 
merely  that  it  might  for  a  few  years 
rojcHce  in  the  beairty  (rf'the  stars,  as  in 
that  of  the  flowers  beneath  our  feet? 
And  ought  we  to  be  ffrateiul  for  those 
tiansitoiY  glimpses  of  the  heavens,  as 
ftr  the  &&ig  splendour  of  the  earth? 
But  the  heavens  are  not  an  idle  show, 
Inmg  out  fin*  the  gaze  of  that  idle 
dreaSiner  Man.  They  are  the  work  of 
the  Etemal  God,  and  he  has  given  us 
pewer  therein  to  read  and  to  under- 
stand  his  g^oiy.  It  is  not  our  eyes 
onty  that  are  dazzled  by  the  ftwje  of 
heaven— our  souls  can  comprehend  the 
laws  by  which  that  fiice  is  overspread 
hyits  celestial  smiles.  The  dwdW- 
place  of  our  spirits  is  already  inthe 


heavens.  Well  are  we  entitled  to 
give  names  unto  the  stars,  for  we  know 
me  moment  of  their  rismg  and  their 
setting,  and  can  be  with  them  at  eveiv 
part  of  their  shining  journey  throu^ 
the  boundless  ether.  While  genera- 
tions of  men  have  lived,  died,  and  are 
buried,  the  astronomer  thinks  of  the 
golden  orb  that  shone  centuries  ago 
within  the  vision  of  man,  and  lifls  up 
his  eye,  undoubting,  at  the  very  mo* 
ment  when  it  again  comes  glorious  on 
its  predicted  return.  Were  the  Eter- 
nal Being  to  slacken  the  course  of  a 
planet,  or  increase  even  the  distance 
of  the  fixed  stars,  the  decree  wodd 
be  soon  known  on  earth.  Our  ig- 
norance is  great,  because  so  is  our 
knowledge ;  for  it  is  firom  the  might- 
iness aim  vastness  of  what  we  do 
know  that  we  imagine  the  inimitable 
unknown  creaticm.  And  to  whom  has 
God  made  these  revelations?  To  a 
worm  that  next  moment  is  to  be  in 
darkness  ?  To  a  piece  of  earth  mo. 
mentaiily  raised  into  breathing  exist- 
ence? To  a  soul  perishable  as  the 
telescope  through  which  it  looks  into 
the  gates  of  heaven? 

"  Oh  !  star^yed  science,  hast  thoa  wan- 
dered there 

To  waft  OS  home  the  message  of  de- 
spair?* 

No;  there  Jl no  despair  in  the gracioQs 
light  of  heaven.  As  we  travel  through 
those  (Mrbs,  we  feel,  indeed,  that  We 
have  no  power,  but  we  feel  that  we  have 
mighty  knowledge.  We  can  ereale 
noSiing,  but  we  can  dimly  understand 
all  It  belongs  to  God  only  to  ereak^ 
but  it  is  ffiven  to  man  to  Xtnoio— and 
that  kno^edge  is  itself  an  assurance 
ofimmortali^. 


<*  Is  it  in  words  to  paint  you?    O  ye  fallen ! 
Fallen  from  the  wings  of  reason  and  of  hope ; 
Erect  in  stature,  prone  in  appetite ; 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  into  pain ; 
Lovers  of  argmnent,  averse  to  sense ; 
Boasters  of  luierty,  fkst  bound  in  chains ; 
Lords  of  the  wide  creation,  and  the  shame ; 
More  senseless  than  th'  irrationals  you  scorn ; 
More  base  than  those  you  rule ;  than  those  you  pity, 
Far  more  undone  !    O  ye  most  infamous 
Of  beings,  from  superior  dignity ; 
Deepest  in  wo,  from  means  of  bomdless  bliss  \ 
Ye  cursed  by  blessings  infinite ;  because 
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Moit  hifbly  ^Toui'd,  most  profoundly  loit ! 
Ye  moUey  maai  of  contrmdictioD  strong ! 
And  are  yon,  too,  conyinced,  yoor  luili  fly  off 
In  exhalation  aoft,  and  die  in  air, 
From  the  AiU  flood  of  evidence  against  yon  7 
In  the  coane  dmdgeriee  and  sinks  of  sense, 
Yoor  souls  have  quite  worn  out  the  make  of  heaTen. 
By  vice  new  cast,  and  creatures  of  your  own : 
But  though  you  can  deform,  you  can*t  destroy ; 
-   To  curse,  not  uncreate,  is  all  your  power. 

**  Lorenzo !  this  black  brotherhood  renounce ; 
Benonnce  St.  Evremont,  and  read  St.  PkuL 
Ere  rapt  by  miracle,  by  reason  wing'd. 
His  mounting  mind  made  long  abode  in  heaTen. 
This  is  frcethinking,  nnconfined  to  parts, 
To  send  the  soul,  on  curious  travel  bent. 
Through  all  the  provinces  of  human  thought : 
To  dart  her  flight  through  the  whole  sphere  of  man ; 
Of  this  vast  universe  to  make  the  tour ; 
In  each  recess  of  space  and  time,  at  home; 
Familiar  with  their  wonders :  diving  deep ; 
And  like  a  prince  of  boundless  interests  there. 
Still  most  ambitious  of  the  most  remote ; 
To  look  on  truth  unbroken,  and  entire ; 
Truth  in  the  system,  the  full  orb ;  where  truths 
By  truths  enlighten'd,  and  sustain'd,  afibrd 
Aji  arohlike,  stron^r  foundation,  to  support 
Th^  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Convictk>n :  here,  the  more  we  press,  we  stand 
More  firm  ;  who  most  examine,  most  believe. 
Parts,  like  half-^entences,  confound :  the  whole 
Conveys  the  sense,  and  God  is  understood, 
Who  not  in  fragments  writes  to  human  race. 
Read  his  whole  volume,  sceptic !  then  reply." 

Renomiee  M.  Evremont !    Ay,  and  told  the  angels  fidl— bo  by  pride  mu, 

many  a  Deistical  writer  of  higher  re-  after  his  miserable  &D,   strove  to  fift 

pate  DOW   in   the  world.     But  how  up  his  helpless  .beinff  from  the  doit; 

came  they    by  the    truths  they    did  and,  thougn  trailing  niniBel^  soul  and 

know?     Not  by  the  work  of   their  body,  along    the   soiling  earth,  ani 

own    unassisted     fiicohies— ^or    they  glorying  in  his  own  compdon,  soi^ 

lived  in  a  Christikn  country ;  they  had  to  eternize  here  his  very  sins  by  fisa- 

akeady  been  embued  with  many  high  ing  the  stars  of  heaven  after  beroeii 

and  holy  beliefs,  of  which  their  soms  conquerors,  murderers,  violatoiB  of  tk 

-»had    they  willed   it— could    never  mandates  of  the  Maker  whom  they  fatd 

have  got   rid — and  to  the  very  last  forgotteD,  or  whose  attributes  they  fasd 

the  light  which  they,  in  their  pride,  debased  by  their  o¥m   foal 


believed  to  have  emanated  from  the  in-  tions.     They  believed  tfaennaelves,  a 

ner  shrine — the  penetralia  of  Philoso-  the  delusion   of  their  own  idola&iei^ 

phy— came  from  the  temples  of  the  liv-  to    be    *«  Lords    of   the    worid   aod 

mg  God.    They  walked  all  their  lives  Demigods  of  Fame,"  while  tb^  wen 

long — though   they  knew  it   not,  or  the    daves   of   their    own    sins  aod 

strived  to  for^  it^n  the   light  of  their  own  sinful  DeitieB.    Should  we 

revelation,  which,  though  often  dark-  have  been  wiser  in  our  generatioo  thin 

ened  to  men's  eyes  by  clouds  from  they,  but  for  the  Bible?    If  in  moni 

earth,  was  stiU  shminff  strong  in  heav-  speculation  we  hear  but  little— loo  E- 

en.    Had  the  New  Testament  never  tie— of  the  confession  of  what  it  owei 

been — think  ye  that  men  in  then-  pride,  to  the  Christian  retigion — in  all  tke 

though  Philosophy,  nevertheless,  that  is  pan 

"  Poor  sons  of  a  day,"  and  of  good  report,  we  see  that  «tbe 

could   have   discerned  the   necessity  ^J^Hn  °«^l  ^^n^hllJ^L^ 
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sxaltation  of  itsel^which  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  Christianity  subdues.  It  is 
K>t  sufficieot  to  say,  that  a  natural  sense 
)f  oar  own  infirmities  will  «k>  so — for 
leldom  indeed  have  Deists  been  low- 
y-minded.  They  have  talked  proudly 
n  humility.  Compare  their  moral 
neditations  with  those  of  our  great  di- 
dnea  Their  thoughts  and  feelings  are 
)fthe  »*  earth  earthy ;"  but  when  we 
isten  to  those  others,  we  feel  that  then: 
ore  has  been  Grod^given. 

*  It  is  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings." 

Thus  has  Christianity  glorified  Phi- 
osophy ;  its  celestial  purii^  is  now  the 
ur  m  which  intellect  breathes.  In  the 
tberty  and  equality  of  that  reli- 
^n,  the  soul  of  the  highest  Philo- 
lopher  dare  not  ofllend  that  of  the 
imnblest  peasant  Nay,  it  sometimes 
stands  rebuked  before  it — and  the  low- 
y  dweUer  in  the  hut,  or  the  shieling. 
»  the  mountain  side,  or  in  the  forest, 
:ould  abash  the  proudest  son  of  Science, 
»y  pointing  to  the  sermon  of  our  Sa- 
lour  on  the  Mount— and  saying,  ^'I 
«e  my  duties  to  man  and  Qod  iSre  /" 
The  religious  establishments  of  Chris- 
ianity,  therefore,  have  done  more  not 
rtily  to  support  the  life  of  virtue,  but 

0  show  all  its  s]Nring8  and  sources, 
han  all  the  works  of  all  the  moral 
Philosophers  who  havQ  ever  expounded 
ts  principles  or  its  practice. 

We  have  been  thmkin^  of  Night  the 
^ourth— the  Christian  Triumph.     But 

1  Night  the  Sixth,  and  Night  the  Se- 
enth — ^the  Infidel  reclaimed — Young 
ies  on  a  high  and  steady  win^  through 
ie  whole  argument  **  that  vmdicates 
le  ways  of  Uod  to  man ; "  and  shows 
rodigious  power  in  his  elucidations 
f  the  great  truth,  from  the  constitution 
f  our  Conscience  and  our  pas* 
ons. 

CoDscience!  Speak  not  of  weak 
od  fiaintastic  feann-of  abject  soper- 
itions — and  of  all  that  wfld  brood 
^  dreams  that  have  for  ages  been 
LW8  to  whole  nations.  Though  we 
ii|rht  speak  of  them — aQd  without 
iouition  of  the  spirit  of  true  philo- 
»pl^,  call  upon  tnem  to  bear  testi- 
iony  to  the  troth.  But  think  of  the 
ilm,  purified,  enlightened,  and  ele- 
ited  conscience  <n  the  highest  na- 
ores — from  which  objectless  fear  has 
ien  excluded— «nd  which  hears,  in 
I  stfllneflB,  the  eternal  voice  of  Grod. 
^hat  calm  celestial  joy  filk  aU  the 


being  of  a  good  man  when  conscience 
tells  him  tluit  he  is  obeying  God's  law ! 
What  dismal  fear  aiii  I  sudden  remorse 
assail  him,  whenever  he  swerves  but 
one  single  step  out  of  the  right  path 
that  is  shining  before  his  feet !  It  is 
not  a  mere  selfish  terror — it  is  not  the 
dread  of  punishment  only  th^Ct  ap- 
pals him — for  on  the  contrary,  he  can 
cahnlylook  on  the  punishment  which 
he  knows  his  guilt  has  incurred,  and 
almost  desires  mat  it  should  be  inflict- 
ed, that  the  incensed  power  may  be  ap- 
peased. It  is  the  conciousness  of  of- 
fence that  is  unendurable— not  the  fear 
of  consequent  su^ring  ;  it  is  the  deg- 
radation of  sin  that  his  soul  deplores — 
it  is  the  guilt  which  he  would  expiate, 
if  possible,  in  torments ;  it  is  the  united 
sense  of  wrong,  sin,  guilt,  degradation, 
shame,  and  remorse,  that  renders  a 
moment's  pang  of  the  conscience  more 
terrible  to  the  good  thanyears  of  any  oth- 
er punishment — and  it  thus  is  the  power 
of  tlie  human  soul  to  render  its  whole 
life  miserable  by  its  very  love  of  that 
virtue  which  it  has  fetally  violated. 
This  is  a  passion  which  the  soul  could 
not  suflTer — unless  it  were  immortal 
Reason,  so  powerful  in  the  highest 
minds,  would  escape  from  the  vain  de- 
lusion ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  minds 
where  reason  is  most  subjected  to 
this  awful  power — they  would  seek  re- 
concilement with  oflTended  Heaven  bv 
the  loss  of  all  the  happiness  that  earth 
ever  yielded — and  would  rejoice  to 
pour  out  their  heart's-blood  if  it  could 
wipe  away  from  the  conscience  the 
stain  of  one  deep  transgression !  These 
are  not  the  high-wroi^t  and  delusive 
states  of  mind  of  religious  enthusiasts, 
passing  away  with  the  bodily  agitation 
of  the  dreamer ;  but  they  are  tne  feel- 
ings of  the  loftiest  of  men's  sons— and 
when  the  troubled  spirit  has  escaped 
from  their  burden,  or  found  strength  to 
support  it,  the  conviction  of  their  rea- 
sonableness and  of  their  awful  reality 
remains ;  nor  can  it  be  removed  ftom 
the  minds  of  the  wise  and  virtuous 
without  the  obliteration  fix)m  the  tab- 
lets of  memoiy  of  all  the  moral  judg- 
ments which  conscience  has  there  re- 
corded. 

These  feelings,then,  are  all  intimate.* 
ly  connected  with  the  conviction  which 
man  has  of  his  being  an  accountable 
creature.  We  believe  that  all  his  mor- 
al acticms  proceed  from  good  or  evil 
motives — and  that  there  is  a  great 
moral  law  which  he  reopgnises  to  nde 
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over  aU  natural  Hie.    That  this  law  this  jodgmeDt,'' aaya  Plato,  in  ki^oiige 

riiould  be  violated  with  impaniQr — or  resembung  the  sublimity  of  Scnpture, 

that   its   violation,  however    wicked,  in  his  Laws,  **  let  no  man  hope  to  be 

shodld  yet  subject  him  tp  no  jrreater  able  to  escape— for  though  yoo  sbo^ 

evils  that  such  as  we  ree  beMing  the  descend  into  the  very  depih  of  tfae 

bad  in  this  world,  is  a  belief  which  no  earth,  or  flee  on  high  to  the 


mind  can  fidly  embrace— while  to  the  of  the  heavens,  yet  should  you 

general  sense  of  mankind  it  has  ever  escape  the    just    judgment    of    tk 

app^tfed  contradictorv  to  all  the  sug-  Gods." 
gestioDs  of  moral  feeling  and  all  the       Let  us  recite  a  sublime 

reasoning   of  intelligence.      ^  From  and  then  to  our  heather  bed. 

"  '  By  Silenee,  death's  peculiar  attribute; 
By  Daikoess,  death's  iDevitable  do<«m ; 
By  Darkoffti  and  by  SiUnce,sistem  dread  t 
'Taat  draw  the  corain  round  night'b  tbjn  ihrone, 
Aod  raise  ideas  solemn  as  the  hceue  ! 
By  Night,  and  all  of  awiul  night  presents 
To  ihongbt  or  sense  (ol  awful  mocb,  lo  both, 
The  gO'Jdess  brings  !j    By  these  her  iremlUi^g  ^t%^ 
Like  Vesta's,  ever  burning ;  and,  like  hers, 
Sacred  to  ibooghls  immaculate  and  pure  ! 
By  tbese  bright  orators,  tbat  prove  and  praise, 
Asd  press  tbee  to  revere  tbe  Dc  ity ; 
Perhaps,  too,  aid  thee,  when  revered  awhile, 
To  reach  his  throoe  ;  as  stages  of  the  sool, 
Through  which,  at  different  periods,  she  shall  pass, 
Refining  gradual,  for  her  final  height. 
And  puiging  off  some  dross  at  eveiy  sphere  : 
By  thi.H  dark  pall  throwno'er  the  siieot  world; 
By  th?  world's  kings  aod  kio^doms,  most  reoown'd, 
From  short  ambition's  zenith  set  for  ever  ; 
Sad  presage  to  vain  boasters,  now  in  bloom ; 
By  the  longl  st  of  swifl  mortality, 
From  Adam  downwards  to  this  evening  knell, 
Which  midnight  waves  in  fancy's  startled  eye, 
And  shocks  her  with  a  hundred  centuries. 
Round  death's  b!ack  banner  throng'd  in  human  thought  t 
By  thousands,  now,  resigning  their  last  breath. 
And  calling  thee — wert  tnou  so  wise  to  hear ! 
By  tombs  o'er  tombs  arising:  human  earth 
Reeled  to  make  room  far— human  earth ; 
The  monarch's  terror  and  the  sexton's  trade  t 
Bv  pompous  obsequies,  that  shun  the  day, 
The  torch  funereal,    nd  the  nodding  plume. 
Which  make  poor  man's  humiliation  pioud; 
Boast  of  oni  ruin — triumph  of  our  dast ! 
Bj  the  damp  vault  that  weeps  o'er  royal  bones  : 
And  the  pale  damp,  that  shows  the  ghastly  deaa, 
More  ghastly  through  the  thick  incumbent  gloom  1 
By  visits  (if  there  are)  from  darker  scenes, 
Tne  gliding  spectre,  and  the  groaning  grave! 
By  groans,  and  graves,  and  miseries  iliai  groan 
For  the  grave's  uelter  1    By  desponding  men, 
Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pan^  of  gniU ! 
Bv  guilt's  last  audit !    By  yon  moon  in  blood, 
The  rocking  firmament,  the  falling  stars, 
And  thunder's  last  disuhargt,  ereat  nature's  knell  1 
By  second  chaos ;  and  eternal  light  '— 

BSWMB." 
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mSTOBICAL  COINGIDENGBS. 

Our  March  Number*  contained  actions  of  the  time ; — alielief  which 
•ome  remarks  upon  the  supposed  ele-  is  leading  as  away  from  all  the  tnie 
vatioD  of  this  age  above  all  which  have  sources  of  wisdom,  which  has  left  us 
pveceded  it, — ^in  purity  of  public  mo-  without  any  moral  standard  to  which 
rals, — in  scienti&^  views  of  govern-  public  measures  can  be  referred,  and 
ment, — ^in  the  application  of  practical  has  taught  each  man  to  shap»e  his  cod> 
wisdom  to  natiooal  occasions, — ^in  the  duct,  not  by  his  own  conscience  and 
perception  of,  and  the  inchiiation  to  his  own  jud^ent,  but  according  to 
pursue,  those  courses  which  really  tend  the  will  or  what  he  concehes  to  be  the 
to  the  common^  welfare.    We  noticed  people. 

Ldsrd  John  Russell's  expression  of  Lord  Melbourne  said,  in  1831,  that 
w  binding  by  the  fetters  of  the  17th  having  always  exposed  Parliamentary 
centmry  the  talent  and  merit  of  the  Reform,  he  then  supported  that  mea^ 
present  enlightened  age."  We  also  sure  in  obedience  to  the  popular  dd^ 
quoted  a  more  lively  exposition^  which  mand  for  it.  Can  Pbpery  itself  enjoin 
must  be  here  in  part  repeated,  of  the  any  thing  more  slavish  !  *«  Mankind 
same  doctrine.  are  entitfed,   or   rather   bound"  (see 

"  The  science  of  government  is  an  Mackintosh,  Eth.  Philos.  p.  91),  "to 
experimeaial  selence,  and  therefore  it  f<^i^^  ^^^  utter  their  own  opinions,  and 
is,Uke  all  other  experimeotal  sciences,    most  of  all  on  the  most  deeply  inter- 

a  progressive  science esting  subjects."    Such  unlimited  de- 

"    SocietjT,  we  believe  is    ference  for  opinion  and  popular  usage 

constantly  advancing  in  knowledge*  would  justify  conformity  to  the  worst 
The  taU  b  now  where  the  head  was  practices  of  the  most  wicked  nations 
some  ffeneiations  ago.  fiut  the  head  and  upon  earth.  We  are  daily  told  that 
Uilflt^lke^  theur  distance.  ,  .  .  .  ^^^j.  ^^d  responsibffity  should  go  to- 
S!**^^"^.'^^!!  of  the  partSeir  has  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  statesman  Ihould 
been  altered;  but  the  relative  pomtioii   ^  ' 

Yemams  unchanged.  ....  It  is  •"^*^.'"i'''  /^  ^^,"1  »*v.ciivc,  auu 
delightful  to  tWni.  that  in  due  time  the  ?«^  ^^«  Y^s^^^^  the  nation,  so  no 
iMt  of  those  who  now  straggle  in  the  statesman  should  retaui  power  (if 
rear  of  the  great  march  wiU  occupy  the  Pjwer  it  may  be  called),  which  he  is 
place  now  occupied  by  the  advanced  obliged  to  employ  m  a  manner  unsa^ 
gnard."--J?diii6urg*  Review,  vd.  hd.,  p.  tisfectory  to  his  own  nrind.  To  what 
285.  end  have  man's  faculties  been  beetow- 

**  The  publicity  which  has  of  late  been  ed,  if  he  is  to  throw  off*  all  personal  re» 
given  to  Pailiamenta^  proceedingB,  has  sponsibility,  and  to  be  moved  only  by 
raised  the  standard  oi  morality  among  extraneous  influences  ? 
pablic  men."— /6trf.  vol.  Iviii.,  p.  129.  But  it  is  said  that  we  may  safely 

We  now  proceed  to  furnish  some  give  up  our  own  convictions,  and  loju 
additional  proofe,  that  such  opinions  fow  the  pure  current  of  opinion  of  the 
can  only  be  assented  to  witn  veiy  nineteenth  century.  Now,  in  think- 
gieat  modifications.  In  the  real  im-  mg  of  the  ignorance  and  immorality 
provements  of  our  own  days  we  place  of  the  last  age,  and  of  the  passions  by 
our  chief  glory  and  delight;  and  if  which  its  public  men  were  actuated, 
the  current  notion  of  our  univerakl  we  are  too  apt  to  foiget  that  the  next 
saperioritv  were  but  a  harmless  &ncy,  oentiuy  may  recognise  the  same  moral 
we  should  not  whisper  a  doubt  of  its  features  in  oursehres.  Men  are  still 
reality.  But  we  regard  it  as  a  mis-  beset  with  temptation,  and  not  yet 
chievoQB  delusicm,  strongest  in  refe-  steeled  against  it.  Periods  may  be 
lence  to  those  very  matters  in  which  divided  cmd  classified  b;^  histonans ; 
we  are  least  improved  f  forming  the  but  nations  do  not  rapidly  chsuoge, 
very  groundwork  of  our  daily  Jegisia-  and  thenr  existence  has  a  certain  con- 
tion,  and  of  the  most  important  trans-  tinuity  which  bridges  over  these  iina- 


•  Seevol.  43.0.360.  A  stnkmg  ilhistratkm  of  the  troth  of  our  remark  (p.  364) 
on  the  oondnct  of  the  Oppositk>n  daring  the  late  war,  wffl  be  firand  in  a  speeeh  off 
Lord  Grey's  in  1810,  at  p.  419  of  the  same  vd. 
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ginary   chasms*    We  may   ^  dates  are   not  made,  bat  grow,**  occori  in 

and  eras  as  we  please ;  but  stilJ,  m  all  Cicero's  De  RepubHctL*    And  in  the 

that  goes  to  make  up  national  cbarac-  same  work  are  several  notices  of  cha- 

ter,  and  in  all  that  results  from  it,  the  meter    and  of  political  af&iiF,   vefj 

men   of   this  day  are  extremely  like  much  corresponding  to   the    appear- 

their  ancestors.  ances  of  modem  Europe.    Sir  Robert 

How  oflen  is   temperament  heredi-  Peel   might    not   inaccurately   applf 

tary,  even  where  talent  does  not  de-  the  following  words  to  bis  own  ce^ 

Bcend  !  duct : — 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  says 

{Correspondence,   ii.    147)    of  Queen  **  j  might  have    Uved  in  letiremegl 

Anne — ^  She  had  such  a  diffidence  of  with  more  advantage  than  oUier  men, 

herself   that  she   would  always  yield  on  account  of  the  deligbtfol  Tarkty  ol 

to  the  persuasions  of  those  she  hked,  the  tastcii  which  I  had  cultivated  frjoi 

even  thouffh  they  had  still  less  judgment  my  earliest  yean.    If  any  ousfortiiiif 

than  herself.'*  overwhelmed  society,  I  was  threatened 

Clarendon  (Hist,  Reb.  vi.  238)  has  ^i^**  no  peculiar  danger.    I  coo  Id  be  no 

preserved  the  very  same  trait  of  her  ^^"®  °^  ^^^^  ^^^^  people;  yot  I  did 

grandfather,  Charles  I.— "He  had  an  "***  hesisate  to  face  the  storm  in  aJI  its 

excellent  understanding,  but  was  not  J^'  that  I  might  save  my  countryma 

confident  enough  of  itl   which  made  2^.^Jr«^l^.°;«^^^^ 

him   oftentime?  chang^  his  own  opi-  '^"'u^^V''^^^^^^       .^ 

^                        J  ?ii      .1        ^  f  **  UOQld   any  more  mooMntoas  cnm 

mon  for  a  woree,  and  foUowthe  advice  ,u^  than  that  in  which  I  wna  ealM 

of  men  that  did  not  judge  so  well  as,  upon  to  act  7    Yet  what  coold  Ihaie 

himself.  clone  on  that  occasion,  had  I  not  been  at 

In  the  address  of  Junius  to  the  Duke  the  head  of  the  rovemment  7  and  bov 

of  Bedford— *«  You  have  nice  fedings,  coold  I  have  held  that  station,  had  I  not 

my  lord,  if  we  may  judge  from  your  pursued  from  my  youth  opwards   that 

resentments,"— ^c    may    trace    the  career  by  which  alone  I  ooold   anive, 

germ  of  that  little  simmering  impla*  though  the  son  of  a  simple  knight,  at  the 

cability  which   we  see  in  one  of  his  highest  dignity  of  the  common¥rBalth  7^ 

descendants,  ever  and  anon   bubbhng       «r^ .  ♦  ij   *^     r       ^  ^ 

fcrthagainSthe  Bishop  of  Exeter.     *  We  are  told,  too.  of  a  statemam 

It  is  evident  that  men  sprung  of  the  „«     ,_  ,     ..^       . 

s^e  blood,   in   the  same  clSnate,—  ,'\^'^-^,'^l^^^'^ 

their  minds  formed  by  thcsame  litera-  L^**^*S!^  ^^  ^  ^S^^  **^°Ji 

tm.  and  instituUons^^^^  JJ^  l^^^^J  oflSlS^  S^ 

pnlike  each  other,  though  bom  at  the  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^f  intttSTapta. 

mteival  of  a   centmy.    But  we  may  ^^^  ^ha^  ^  innovation  waselerr 

find   maxuns    £aaniharly    known   two  day  attempted  by  seditiow  men,  and  al 

thousand  years  ago,  which  are  hailed  qatet  citizens  and  men  of  property  wen 

as  discoveries  in  modem  times.    For  alarmed— was  yet  provonied  from  s«v. 

instance.    Mackintosh's   sensible,   but  ing  his  coontiy  by  the  bostiUtj  of  one 

obvious  remark,  that  ^  Grovemments  section  of  the  Senate.'*^ 


*  «>NeotemporiB  unius,  nee  hominis,  esse  constitutionem  rei  pubUce." 

t  **  Is  enim  nieram,  cui  com  Uceret  aut  majores  ex  otio  fructus  capere,  qoam  em- 
leris,  propter  variam  soavitatem  stadiorom,  in  qoibos  a  pueritia  vixeram  ;  ant  a  qoM 
aooideretacerbius  onivends,  non  precipoam  seid  pamm  com  ceteris  fortona  cooA- 
tionem  sabire ;  noo  dubitaverim  me  ^viasimis  tempestatibos  ao  p«ne  flominilMM 
ipsis  obviom  fene,  oonservandoram  cnrium  eansA,  moiaqua  prqtriis  periculis  panft 
commune  reliquis  otium." — Cie.de  R^.  I.  4. 

t  **  Quasi  vero  major  cuiquam  necesaitas  accidere  poaat,  qoam  accidit  nobis; in 
qua  quid  faeero  potniasem,  nisi  torn  consul  fuiasem  ?  consul  aotem  ease  qni  potai,  nin 
earn  vit9  cursum  tenoissem  a  pueritia,  per  quem  oquostri  loco  natoa  perveniiaii 
honorem  amplissimum  ?' — Cic,  de  Rep,  I.  6. 

f  «•  Obtrectatores  et  invidi  Scipionis  .  .  .  tenent  .  .  .  senatus  alteram  partem 
dissidentcm  a  nobia  .  .  .  neqne  hone,  qui  unna  poteat,  ooncitatia  aoetia  et  nooMH 
Latino,  foBderibus  violatis,  trfumviris  seditiosissimis  aliqnid  oootidie  novi  moreati- 
boa, bfnisviria  loooplatibaa  pertuibalia,  hiatam  perituloaia  reoos  subvenive  patina. 
to.«U.Oic  de  Rep.  I.  19. 
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The  •*  enKgbtenment"  in  which 
Lord  John  Russell  rejoices,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  a  perfectly  new  and  im- 
proved  state  of  society,  seems  to  have 
visited  Berlin  (accoitlingf  to  Tieck)  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

"  I  had  early  remarked  this  tone  of 
arro^an^y  and  al'-knowingness  which 
so  of  en  offended  fareigners.  What  we 
desi«:na'e  by  the  word  lUuminationf 
used  in  a  bad  or  reproachful  sense,  had 
been  spread  especially  from  .  .  . 
[query  Edinburgh  1]  as  a  centre  ;  that 


shallowness  which,  without  any  feel- 
ing for  depth  or  mysteriousness, 
brought  every  thing  which  it  was  una- 
b  e  or  unwilling  to  comprehend  befoi^ 
the  judgment-seat  of  so-calUd  plain 
common-seose.'* 

To  return,  however,  to  our  oivm 
country: — We  cannot  see  that  the 
spirit  of  party  has  been  meliorated, 
smce  it  was  described  in  a  paper  con- 
tained in  the  Harleian  Miscellairjr 
(Vol,  n.  p.  352),  and  entitled 


THB  CRAKACTER  OF  AN  HONEST  AND  WOBTHT  PA&LIAMENT-HAN. 


•*  He  could  not  but  smile  to  sec, 

in  our  ]at9  times  of  dissension,  so  many, 
in  all  outward  appearance,  honest  and 
thinking  men,  continually  jog  on,  like 
a  gang  of  pack-horses,  after  the  lead- 
er.^ of  their  several  parties;  and  ihough 
they  wan  ler  after  these  blazing  but 
deceitful  lights  into  never  so  many 
crooked  and  by-paths,  yet,  with  an  im- 
plicit and  blina  faith,  sill  believe 
themselves  to  be  in  the  right  way." 

The  race  of  political  hacks  next 
mentioned  is  not  yet  extinct 

"  Those  false  and  treacherous  friends 
who  have  formerly  gone  along  with, 
nay,  much  before  him  in  the  same 
cause,  ....  yet  who,  when  onr 
Gknrcb  and  State  were  designed  for 
immediate  ruin,  wiih  the  sam«^  merce- 
nary br<»aib,  servilely  offered  them- 
sel?es  to  be  employed  as  tools  in  the 
d^roction  of  them  both," 


Patriotism  is  now  a  very  cheap  virtue 
and  servility  to  the  multitude  is  as  base 
as  servilitj;  at  Court  In  feet,  the  same 
turn  of  mind  which  impelled  man  to 
cultivate  the  favour  of  the  dispensers 
of  power,  Ion?  ago,  leads  their  descen- 
dants to  apply  themselves  to  the  dis- 
pensers of  power  in  modem  times.  We 
shall  see  that  the  topics  of  political  at^ 
tack  are  littie  changed  since  the  last 
century.  Invective,  of  course,  is  not  to 
be  mistaken  for  history,  but  we  may 
feiriy  infer  that  simflar  criticisms  must 
have  been  provoked  by  similar  conduct. 
We  quote  ajzrain,  from  the  Harieian 
Miscellany  (II.  254),  a  paper  which, 
did  it  not  bear  the  date  1705,  might  sJ- 
moet  seem  to  have  been  written  from 
observation  of  the  shifts  and  devices  of 
the  present  Administration.  It  is  headed 


THB  GHA&ACTER  OT  A  8NBAKEB. 


Lord  Palmerston,  who  once  repre- 
sented Cambridge,  might  feel  interest- 
ed in  the  first  sentence. 

"  He  has  been  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  one  of  our  iioiTersities,  yet 
shrinkback  from  the  defence  of  the 
do'-trines*' (at  least  of  that  which  en- 
sure?; the  dis^eminaiion  of  the  doctrines) 
"of  that  church  which  is  arkn^wleHged 
by  his  electors  for  the  only  true  one." 

What  would  another  member  of  the 
Government  say  to  the  following  de- 
scription 1 — 

"  Re  is  a  gentleman  who  has  sfept 
tnoay  iht  remembrance  of  what  recom- 
ded  him  to  be  knight  of  the  shire  for 

"  [q'^ery,      Inverness?)      ^^ and 

dreamt  himsHf  info  a  vltce  in  the  Ex- 
cheqer,  which  h'»s  dizz'ed  his  eyes 
so,  and  confounded  his  unders'amling, 
that  he  sits  down  as  if  at  hi^  journey's 
<nd,  with  o   )9ention  of  fifteen  hundred 


pounds  per  annum  [the  very  amount, 
we  believe],  and  thinks  he  has  done 
enough  for  his  country  (who  sent  him 
up  to  town  to  do  their  business,  not  his 
own),  in  making  provision  for  himself.*' 
.  .  .  .  "His  heart  is  as  good  as 
any  man's  in  England  for  the  Church 
established;  but  charl'y  begins  at  home, 
and  let  the  national  religion  sink  or 
swim  a«!  1  »n?  as  one  is  taken  care  of." 
"  He  is  an  Aristotelian,  (hough  he 
loves  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness 
too  much  to  be  a  philosopher;  and  hb 
actions  are  sufficient  avguments  to 
show  that  the  rorrnpiion  of  one  thing 
is  the  generation  of  another,  i.  e.  he 
makes  it  nppear  that  the  defection  of  a 
good  man  to  a  bad  party  is  the  accession 
of  an  ill  one." 

But  mark  what  follows : — 

'*  Though  he  is  not  qualified  lobe 
one  of  his  Grace  of  Canterbury's  chap- 
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lains,  because  he  is  not  a  cbarchman 
^ood  enough,  he  may  serve  for  one  of  his 
watermen,  for  iolookofuwok^androic 
another^  is  their  business.  He  was  put 
into  a  post,  under  pretence  of  being  a 
Churchmao,  but  imagines  tne  ready 
waj  to  keep  in  it  is  not  to  be  against 
the  Dissenters,  for  somebody  has  said, 
*  They  are  too  great  a  body  to  be  dis- 
obliged ;'  a/nd  hi  knows  he  stands  bi^t  on 
sliffpery  ground^  toAiU  he  gives  not  im- 
plicU  obedience  to  somebody's  orders" 

**  He  is  one  that  bas  been  deputed  by 
the  people  to  make  new  laws,  and  i  hinks 
it  ot  no  consequence  what  becomes  of 
the  old.  He  is  of  a  modem  eut.;  and 
the  Tery  reason  that  should  be  of  force 
with  bim  to  stand  up  for  the  Church, 
slackens  his  resolutions  to  defend  it. 
She  has  b?en  a  Church  from  the  begin- 
ning." .  .  .  **  He  is  a  pretended 
stickler  for  the  Ctueen*6  authority,  just 
so  long  as  he  receives  the  Glueen's 
ikioney  ;  while  to  :ihow  how  undeser- 
Tlng  he  is  of  her  royal  favouf,  he  con- 
federates himself  for  ihc  downfal  of 
the  Glueen's  religion.  He  is  an  Ene- 
lishman  with  a  Scotch  heart,  an  Irian 
pair  of  heels,  and  a  Spanish  counte- 
nance. His  policy  consists  in  a  demure 
look,  his  courage  in  withdrawing  him- 
velf  when  there  is  an  occasion ;  his 
constancy  is  variation ;  and  iiis  hon- 
esty is  what  you  think  £t  to  call  it,  lor 
I  know  not  where  to  find  it.'* 

**  He  is  for  a  single  Ministry,  that 
he  may  play  the  Tom-double  under  it, 
and  had  rather  the  management  of  af- 
fairs shduld  he  in  one  great  lord*s  or 
cowt  lady*s  hands  than  in  several,  be- 
cause the  fewer  the  superintendents, 
the  more  may  be  the  miscarriages  oi 
those  that  are  subordinate  to  them, 
without  being  discovered,  not  that  he 
is  of  thii  temper  for  any  other  account : 
since,  notwitnstanding  his  pretended 
E^al  .'or  her  Majesty's  person  and  Gov- 
ernment, he  leans  more  towards  a  com- 
mun  wealth  than  a  monarchy,  and  had 
rather  the  executive  Government  was  to 
hs  intrusted  with  a  cummittee  of  safety, 
and  he  to  be  the  Obadiah  of  the  party^ 
ihan  to  be  lodged  where  it  is." 

**  He  is  like  the  Satyr  in  the  fable, 
that  blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same 
breath,  and  never  does  any  thing  praise- 
worthy but  when  he  blushes  for  shame 
of  his  .playing  at  hide-and-seek  with 
his  old  principles." 

.  .  .  .  "He  plays  the  child's  part, 
and  because  ht  shuts  his  own  eyes, 
thinks  no  creature  in  the  world  sees 
him." 

Servile  and  tmconstitutional  Minis- 
ters will,  in  all  ages,  be  driven  to  have 
reeoarse  to  simikur  expedients.    Lord 


Melboame,  in  defiance  of  the  establiahed 
usage  of  the  monarchy  (we  will  not 
urge  any  topics  of  a  perranal  nature), 
haunts  tlie  palace  with  inveterate  as- 
sidinty,  that  he  may  be  ^  a  great  ooint 
lord,*^  and  that  ^the  management 
of  a  lairs"  may  thus  be  m  his 
hands.  In  the  mean-time,  be  neg- 
lects all  his  official  duties,  and  ex- 
hibits  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  pdblic 
business-— colonial,  foreign,  and  do> 
mestic,  perfectly  worthy  of  the  col- 
league <^  Lord  Normanby,  who  be- 
lieves that  «t  Hyde,  afterwards  Eari  of 
Clarendon,"  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  under  James  IL  (the  iSus- 
trious  Hjde,  the  first  Eail  of  Clareo- 
don,  bavmg  in  &ct  been  driven  into 
exile,  from  which  he  never  returned, 
early  in  the  preceding  reign) ! 

Ilord  Melbourne  has  frequently 
spoken  in  the  tone  of  a  cood  Cnuich- 
man,  but  his  measures  (for  instannfi^ 
the  marriage  and  registratioQ  acts,  the 
church-rale  scheme,  die)  have  been, 
almost  without  exception,  either  dic- 
tated by  the  Dissenters,  and  conceiv. 
ed  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  pereecn- 
tum  towards  the  Church  of  ^igland; 
oi;  if  well  intended,  given  up  to  con- 
ciHate  the  Dissenters.  But  that  imoB 
which  the  whole  character  of  his  wo- 
vemment  depends,  its  Irish  policy, 
has  been  pureued  in  <*implicit  obe- 
dience" to  the  Irish  Roman  Cathohe 
Disenters;  for  *^  Somebody  has 
said,  «« we  are  too  great  a  body  to  be 
disobliged."  Who  is  ^  SomMfr 
He  is  the  pereon  with  whom  Lai 
Melbourne,  ^to  show  how  undeserv- 
ing he  is  of  the  Royal  fitvour,  has  con- 
federated himself  for  the  downfiJ  of 
the  Queen's  religion ;"  and  •*  he  %nows 
he  stands  but  on  slippery  ground, 
while  he  gives  not  imphch  obedience 
to  8omd>odi^8  orders." 

It  is  indisputable  that  a  lai;ge  majo- 
rity of  the  English  members  of  Che 
House  of  Commons  are  against  the 
present  Ministers,  and  that  they 
maintain  themselves  only  by  the  &- 
vour  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Radicals. 
And  Lord  John  Russell  showed  **  an 
Irish  pair  of  heels,"  that  is,  «« his  coar- 
se was  evinced  in  withdrawing 
hirosel(  when  there  was  an  occasioQ, 
on  Mr  W.  S.  0'Brien*s  motion  W^ 
the  Spottiswoode^subscription.  What 
a  spectacle  he  then  presented  !  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown,  a  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons^   attftmptiiy    to 
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escape,  but  locked  in,  and  compelled 
to  reiufn,  pale  and  agitated,  to  give  a 
reltx^tant  veto ! 

We  find  an  egregious  instance  of 
•*  looking  one  way  and  rowing  ano- 
ther" in  the  conduct  of  Ministers, 
when  they  announced  their  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  Royal  authority 
in  Canada,  and  at  the  same  moment 
lent  the  most  indecent  and  unconsti- 
tutional support  to  the  Radical  candi- 
dates for  Middlesex  and  other  places, 
by  whom  the  Canadian  traitors  were 
instigated  and  enc<)uraged. 

They  "  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath,"  when  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  voted  against  the  Ballot, 
and  caused  their  sons,  brothers,  and 
all  then*  immediate  friends  and  d£cial 
subordinates  to  support  it — much  after 
the  old  ^hion  in  the  Civil  Wars,  when 
father  and  son  generally  took  difierent 
partF,  that  so  the  estates  might  in  any 
event  be  preserved  to  the  family. 

They  "  looked  one  way  and  rowed 
another,"  when  they  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  enquire,  at  the  expem^e  'of 
more  than  jC^^,000,  into  spiritual 
destitution  in  Scotleind;  which  it 
now  appears  they  never  intended  to 
relieve,  whatever  might  be  the  tenor 
of  the  Report. 

They  **  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  brealJi"  when  Lord  Melbourne 
denied  all  connection  with  Mr  O'Con- 
neU,  adopting  at  the  same  time  Mr 
O'ConnelFs  pdicy,  and  negatived  the 
alleged  treaty  of  Lichfield  House, 
upon  the  ground  of  which  treaty,  or 
•compact  alHance,"  Mr  Shiel  pub- 
Kdy  justified  his  adherence  to  the 
Ck)vemment,  an  adherence  which  has 
of  late  been  so  munificently  re- 
warded. 

They  "looked  one  way  and  rowed 
another"  when,  during  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Administration,  they  met  his 
Address  with  an  amendment,  which 
they  then  said  was  not  intended-^ut 
which  So-  John  Hobhouse  (m  his 
speech  on  Lord  Londonderry's  Em- 
iMssy)  afterwards  admitted  to  have 
been  intended — ^to  cause  Su*  Robert's 
i6ei^ation. 

Th^  "  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the 
flame  breath"  last  session ;  when  Lord 
lobn  Russell,  in  a  spitefiil  tone,  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  maintaining 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland; 
While,  to  recall  to  their  allegiance  any 
wavcvmg  Radicals,  Lord  Hawick,  a 
Oalmiet  Miniflter,  announced  at  the 
51* 


same  time  hie  hostility  to  its  exist- 
ence : — and  when  they  iustified^  yet 
disavowed.  Lord  Durham's  ordinan- 
ces ;  which  no  man  of  potitical  probity 
would  either  have  approved,  without 
enforcing,  or  bave  annulled,  withoat 
disapproving. 

They  showed  nthat  their  constan* 
cy  is  variation,"  when,  without  any 
alteration  in  circumstances,  thej 
changed  sides  on  the  Pension  list  en- 
quiry. They  "played  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  their  dd  principles,"  when, 
having  taken  office,  pledged  to  cany, 
and  only  because  they  were  pled^^ed 
to  carry,  the  Irish  AppropriatioD 
clause  into  efiect, — ^they  introduced  a 
measure  in  which,  after  several  days' 
consideration,  their  own  oldest  friencfe 
could  not  say  whether  the  famous 
clause  was  embodied  or  not;  but  in 
which  it  ultimately  appeared  that  this* 
the  very  key-stone  or  their  policy,  had 
been  tacitly  abandoned. 

These  tactics  had  been  described, 
almost  prophetically,  by  a  great  mas. 
ter  of  intrigue. 

**  The  ocean  which  environs  us  i  s  an 
emblem  of  oar  Government,  and  the  pilot 
and  the  Minister  are  in  siniiiar  circum- 
stances. It  seldom  happens  that  either 
of  them  can  s^eer  a  direct  course,  and 
they  both  arrive  at  their  port  by  means 
which  frequently  seem  to  carry  them 
from  it.  But  as  the  work  advances,  the 
conduct  of  him  who  leads  it  on  with  real 
abilities  clears  up,  the  appearing  incon. 
sistcncies  are  reconciled,  and  when  it  is 
onee  oonsommated,  the  whole  shows  it. 
self  so  uniform,  so  plain,  and  so  natural, 
that  every  dabbler  in  politics  will  be  apt 
to  think  he  could  have  done  the  same. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  who  pro- 
poses  no  such  object,  who  mbsiiiutes  or- 
tifiee  in  the  place  of  ability^  who,  inttead 
of  leading  parties  and  goveminff  aeeL 
denUy  it  eternally  agitated  haekwarda 
and  forwards  by  botk,  who  begins  every 
day  something  new^  and  carries  nothing 
on  t9  perfection^  may  impose  a  while  on 
the  world ;  but  »  httle  sooner  or  later 
the  mystery  will  be  revealrd,  and  nothing 
will  be  foond  to  be  couched  under  it  bvt 
a  thread  of  'pitiful  expedients^  the  uUh- 
mate  end  of  which  never  extended  farthtt 
than  living  from  day  to  day.** 

....*♦  The  sum  of  all  his  policy  had 
been  to  amuse  the  three  parties  of  tfio 
day,  as  long  as  be  «ould,  and  to  keep  his 
power  as  long  as  he  amused  them.  When 
it  became  impossible  to  amuse  mankind 
any  lonfrer,  he  appeared  plainly  at  the 
end  of  his  line  ** — Bolingbroke*s  Letter  to 
Sir  WUUam  Windham,  Work9,  i.  33. 
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Our  own  minkten  are  Dot  yet 
plaiply  >«at  the  end  of  their  line,*'  only 
because  of  their  line, — ^tbe  ffropoBmg 
organic  changes, — there  can  oe  no  en£ 
Next«  we  have  an  account  of  the  state 
of  parties  at  the  accession  of  Geoige  L 

'*The  mind*  q^  some  Ministeis  are 
like  the  *  Sanctum  Sanctorum*  of  a  tern- 
pie  I  have  read  of  somewhere ;  before  it 
a  great  curtain  was  solemnly  drawn; 
wiUiin  it  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a 
conftiiicd  group  of  mbshapen  and  imper- 
feet  forms,  heads  without  bodies,  bodies 
without  heads,  and  the  like.  To  deveU 
op  the  most  complicated  cases,  and  to 
decide  in  the  most  doubtful,  has  been  the 
talent  of  great  Ministers ;  it  is  that  of 
others  to  perplex  the  most  simple,  and  to 
be  puzzled  by  the  plainest.  No  man  loss 
more  desirout  of  power  than  the  Minister 
here  intended,  and  he  had  a  competent 
share  of  cunning  to  wriggle  himself  into 
U;  but  then  his  part  was  over,  and  no 
man  was  more  at  a  loss  how  to  employ  it. 
The  ends  he  proposed  to  himself  he  saw 
for  the  most  part  darkly  and  indistinctly ; 
and  if  he  saw  them  a  little  better,  ho 
still  made  use  of  means  disproportionate 
to  theM." 

We    are   likewise    informed    that 


**  With  whom  and  by  whom  he  had 
risen,  expected  much  from  him.  Their 
sxpectatioBs  were  iH  answered;  and  I 
thmk  that  such  management  as  he  em. 
ployed  would  not  have  hindered  them 
long  from  breaking  from  him,  if  new 
things  had  not  fallen  in,  to  engage  their 
whob  attention,  and  to  divert  their  pas- 
sions. 

**  The  two  parties  were,  in  truth,  be- 
come factions  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  I  was  of  one,  and  I  own  the 
«r«iilt ;  which  no  man  of  the  other  would 
have  a  good  grace  Xo  deny.  In  this  re- 
spect they  were  alike ;  but  here  was  the 
difference — one  was  well  united,  weU  can- 
ducted^  and  determined  to  their  future,  as 
well  as  their  present  objects.  Not  one  of 
these  advantages  attended  the  other. 
The  Minister  &d  evidently  no  bottom  to 
rost  his  Administration  upon,  but  the  par- 
ty at  the  head  of  which  he  came  into 
power ;  if  he  had  lasted  it  there,  if  he  had 
gained  their  confidence,  instead  of  cra- 
ating,  even  wantonly,  if  I  may  say  so,  a 
Ustrust  of  himself  in  them,  it  is  certain 
ha  might  have  determined  them  to  every 
national  interest  during  the  Queen's 
time,  and  after  her  death.  But  this  was 
iAK>ve  his  conception  as  well  as  his  tal- 
snts.  He  meant  to  keep  power  as  lonsr 
as  he  could,  by  the  litUe  aits  by  which 


he  had  got  into  it;  he  tbougkt  that  he 
should  be  able  to  compound  for  hi*nfffif 
in  all  events,  and  cared  little  whai  be- 
came of  his  party,  his  mistress,  or  the 
nation.  That  this  was  the  whole  of  hii 
scheme  appeared  sufficiently  in  the 
course  of  his  Administration 4  was  then 
seen  by  some,  and  has  been  sinoe  ac- 
knowledged by  all  people. 

^'^For  this  purpose  he  coaxed  and  per. 
secuted  Whtgs;  he  flattered  and  disap. 
pointed  Tories  ;  and  supported  bv  a  tAss. 
sand  little  tricks  his  tottering  Adndmis. 
<ra<um.— Bolingbroke's  Worin,  L  34a 

The  recurrence  of  similar  events  k 
our  own  times  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
troth  of  Bolingbroke's  dedciiptkm; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  his  account  of 
a  past  -age  throws  a  veiy  power&l 
light  upon  onr  modem  histoiy. 

The  following  passa^  most  recall 
to  every  mind  the  insolent  sycophancy 
of  a  certain  partr  about  the  time  of 
the  late  King's  oeath;  their  pteteod- 
ed  «« Orange  plot  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;"  their  indecent 
attempt  to  comfMomise  the  Queen; 
and  their  various  low  artifices  at  the 
ejections. 

«*  The   Whigs  desired  nothing 
than  to  have  it  thought  that  the  4 

was  theirs,  if  I  may  repeat  an  i 

expression  which  was  used  at  that  tine.* 
The  art  of  the  Whigst 


as  undistinguishably  as  tkew  could,  sS 
their  party  interests  with  tiose  of  the 
succession,  and  they  made  just  the  fj^ 
factious  use  of  the  supposed  danger  of  it, 
a9  the  Tories  had  endeavoiued  to  maks 
some  time  before  of  the  supposed  danser 
of  the  Church.  As  no  maji  is  lepoM  a 
friend  to  Christianity  beyond  the  A^ 
and  the  Pjrrenees  who  does  not  acknow- 
ledge  the  Papal  supremacy,  00  hen  m 
man  was  to  be  refuted  a  friend  to  tJk 
Protestant  succession,  who  was  not  reedy 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy.'* 

The  manner  in  "which  they  8»- 
rounded  and  engroesed  the  new  vd 
inexperienced  severe^  is  descrfiwd 
in  a  quotation  from  Goldsmith  in  ov 
former  article  on  this  subject    P.866> 

Is  all  this  unlike  whi^  we  are  wiu 
nessing  around  usi  And  if  iiotr— ii 
there  not  the  same  meanness  and  ibi> 
statesmanlike  nxti&oe  afloat  now  whkk 
was  detected  and  held  up  to  ooutenyt 
in  the  last  centuiy  ?  How,  then,  tes 
•^government  been  a  pragnasEve  sot- 
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enceV  Werepeat,  notataU,  as  re- 
gards the  maDagement  of  party  pditks 
^-or,  at  least,  me  progrees  bas  not  been 
made  by  those  who  are  supposed  by  the 
Reviewer  to  lead  the  "great  march.*' 
If  such  be  the  "leaders,*'  we  shall 
••  straggle  in  the  rear." 

Let  us  now  call  the  attention  of  the 
ESdinbmgh  Reviewer  to  a  piece  of  mo- 
dem legislation,  which  almost  tempts 
us  to  reverse  his  illustration,  and  to  ai- 

S\  that  the  "  head  is  now  where  the 
was  a  century  since."  In  what  has 
been  called  Mr.  Macaulay's  Indian 
Code,  is  the  Mowing  provisioii  :— 

"113.  Whoever,  by  words,  either 
^>oken  or  intended  to  be  read,  or  by 
signs,  or  visible  representaiioas,  tU- 
UmpU  to  excite  feehngsof  disaffection 
to  the  Goveinnunt  established  by  law 
in.  the  territories  of  the  £asi  India 
Company,  amoog  any  alass  of  people 
who  live  under  that  Govemment,(shall 
be  punished  with  banishment  for  life, 
or  for  any  term,  from  the  territories 
of  the  East  India  Company,  to  which 
fine  may  be  added,  or  with  simple  im- 
prisonment for  a  term,  which  may  ex- 
tend to  thret  years,"  [imprisonment  in 
the  tiopics,  certain  death  I],  'Uo  which 
fine  may  be  addedj  or  with  fine."   , 

What  would  become  of  poor  "H. 
B."  and  his  "visible  representatioDs," 
under  such  a  lawl  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  coovictioD  by  a  jiuy  must  precede 
these  inflictions.  Are  Indian  juries, 
theuv  in&Uible?  are  they  impartial  in 
dii^Hitee  between  men  of  di^rent 
blood  ?  The  Whigs  have  siriiscribed 
§x  a  monument  to  Muir  and  Pahner, 
aBeged  to  have  been  imjustly  convicted 
by  a  British  jury ;  and  Will  they  give 
such  powers  as  these  to  an  Indianjuary'i 
But  perhaps  this  is  part  of  Mr.  Macau- 
hnr's  plan  In:  deprivmg  British  subjects 
of  British  justice,  and  even  the  safe. 
guard  of  an  Indian  jury  is  not  to  be  in- 
terposed between  the  Grovemment  and 
its  victims.  This  immoderate  severity 
of  punishment  for  Ubels  against  the 
Government  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  private  character  is  scarcely  pro- 
tected at  all  by  the  new  code.  A  free 
presB  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  a 
Iwd  thinff  for  India ;  but  if8o,a  censor- 
sfaip  should  be  manfully  established  and 
avowed. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  live  in  Bri- 
tain. Any  exposure  of  misconduct  in 
a  ^novemor,  any  criticism  upon  crude 
legislation,  any  departure,  even  in  a 
pnnte  letter,  fi^om  the  most  slavish 


Oriental  defiarence  to  rdera,  may  be 
punished  as  detailed  above.  There  is 
somethiiv of  rOn^ression  here.  Lord' 
Byron's  Moorish  Einffhad  anticipated 
Mr.  Macaulay.  His  MBLJes^  was  pleas- 
ed to  observe, 

"  There  is  do  law  to  say  sach  things 
As  may  displease  the  ear  of  kings." 

And  as  the  subject  continued  his  imper- 
tinent remarks,  aUenwLing^  no  doubt, 
to  exciie  feelings  of  aisqffection  to  the 
Oovemmentf 

*'  As  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  sever'd  from  his  neck  his  head;" 
and  many  would  pefer  this  simple  and 
efficacfous  remedy  for  sedition  to  Mc 
Macaulay's  comphcated  and  tyrannical 
alternatives  of  persecution.  All  we  say 
is,  if  this  law  holds  good—- '*  Woe  is 
me,"  Calcutta ! 

We  feel,  and  joyfidhr  feel,  the  vaB(t 
social  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  witlun  the  last  two  hundred  yean 
-7-we  feel  that  the  laws  are  observed, 
that  peace  (except  at  electfons)  is  main- 
tained; that  arbitrary  power  can  no 
longer  be  exercised  in  Great  Britain — 
at  £ast,  by  the  Crown.  Dead  Bodies 
are  no  longer  found  in  Tower  Ditch,  to 
thenumber  oftwoor  threea-week,  as 
in  James  L's  time ;  nor  are  travellen 
robbed  on  Blackheath  or  Finchl^ 
Cooamon,  as  thevwereat  the  acce^ 
sion  of  Geor^  nt  No  statesman  now 
living  would  imitate  the  Duke  of  MaA- 
borough,  who  betrayed  to  the  French 
Court  the  secret  of  an  expedition  in- 
tended against  Brest;  inconsequence 
of  which  treason  the  expedition  fiuled, 
and  many  English  lives  were  lost  But 
has,  in  point  of  foot,  any  new  principle 
been  incorporated  into  our  Constitu- 
tion ?  Ana  if  not,  how  has  ««Govem- 
ment,  as  a  science^  been  progressive  V* 
It  is  in  the  improved  fracticdl  enforce- 
ment of  our  rights  that  our  superiority 
consists.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  important  element  oi  liberty 
OT  public  tranquillity  that  has  not  been 
known  for  ages.  We  act,  it  is  true, 
upon  principles  of  reU^ous  toleration, 
still,  who  can  certainly  pronounce 
how  faj  our  ancestors  could  have 
safely  adopted  such  maxims^  in  dealing 
with  those  who  would  have  scom^ 
mere  toleration,  and  who  aimed  at 
ascendencv;  and  who  had,  moreover, 
evinced,  by  their  conduct  when  ^ 
power,  so  £nocious  a  hatred  to  Ihe  mo- 
narchy, and  so  intolerant  a  qurit  to- 
wards the  chureh^    Errors  were  com- 
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nitted  in  Ifaii  matter,  no  doubt,  but 
civil  war  had  bat  lately  Bobsidedy  and 
ildoes  not  iuUow  tixat,  becaose  goad 
and  peaceable  citixeDB  niaj  be  toler- 
ated, therefore,  our  foretathera  were 
blind  and  blundoriOg  when  thej  re- 
fused— ^too  harshly,  it  may  be  allowed 
-—to  indulge  the  dangerous  and  scl.em- 
ing  sectarians  of  the  l7ih  century. — 
Up  to  this  time,  our  latest  and  most 
important  experiment  of  this  kind  has 
not  been  so  decidedly  satisfactory  and 
triumphant  in  all  its  consequences  as 
to  entitle  ub  to  exult  with  unalloyed 
self-confidence  over  those  who  were 
less  eoBciliatory  than  ourselvee.  iSouth 
speaks  (iv.  176)  of  **  a  ftiction  wliich 
nothing  can  wm,  nothing  oblige,  and 
which  will  be  sure  to  requite  such  a 
feivour  once  done  them,  by  turning  it 
to  the  utmost  reproach  and  ruin  (if  pos- 
aible)  of  those  who  did  it"  He  tlien 
appeals  to  the  judgment,  reading,  and 
experience  of  all  who  have  in  any  raea- 
sore  apphed  themselves  to  the  obeer- 
vation  of  men  and  thingf,  whether  they 
mrer  yel  found  ihmt  any^  who  pressed  for 
mduigences  ajtdforbearemeest  did  ii  wUh 
a  reM  intent  to  acquiesce^  and  take  up 
in  these  forbearances  once  granted 
them,  without  proceeding  any  farther. 
N<M)e,  I  am  sure,  ever  yet  did,  but  nsed 
tbem  only  as  an  art  or  instrument  to 
get  into  power,  and  to  make  every  con^ 
Msston  a  step  to  a  further  demand ; — 
einCe  everjr  grant  renders  the  person  to 
whom  it  IS  made  bo  much  the  more 
considerable^  and  dangerous  to  be  de- 
Qi^  when  he  shall  take  the  boldness 
to  ask  more.  To  grant  is,  generally, 
to  give  ground;  mdsuch  persons  ask 
some  things,  only  in  order  to  pet  others 
urilhoul  asking  ;for  no  encroaekers  upon, 
or  enemies  to  any  public  oonstitua&n, 
uskaU  at  firsL  Sedition  ^se^  is  mo~ 
dest  in  the  beghfmin^^  andno  more  than 
toleration  may  be  petitioned  for,  when  m 
ihe  issue  nothing  less  than  empire  and 
dominion  ts  designed, 

**  The  ri'ature  of  man  acts  the  same  way 
whether  in  matters  civil  or  eclcsiastical. 
And  can  wc  so  soon  forget  the  methods 
by  which  that  violent  faction  grew  upon 
the  throne  between  the  years  forty  and 
sixtv  7  Did  not  the  facility  and  goodness 
of  King  Charles  I.  embolden  their  impu. 
dence,  instead  of  satisfying  their  desire  ? 
Was  not  every  condescension,  every  con- 
eessbn,  every  remissbnof  hisown  rieht, 
00  far  from  allaying  the  fory  of  thehr 
greedy  appetites,  that,  like  a  breakfast,  it 
iia«liercaUediip«hestotttach,a»dfittod  it 


the  nore  far  a  dinner  f  Didnot 
Mill  gr9w upon groMiing,  tiU  nBlkimgn- 
mainedto  t^e  asked  on  oneeide^or  g<scs 
on  tks  oiktr^  but  the  life  ofihegiter  f 

'*Ttius  it  was  with  the  Siaie  ^  and  I 
would  fain  hear  any  ijulid  reason  lo 
pruve  that  it  will  loi  lare  alike  with t^ 
Church.  For  how  has  ihe  Papjcy 
gro  A  n  c  I  that  eni.  muus  height,  and  as- 
sumed such  an  extravagant  po-'ero  tf 
sovereign  princes,  bu  by  to  king  ad  vjd- 
lage  from  iheir  own  grants  ani  laroois 
to  thai  rapaetoutf  and  nngraiefal  see  t 
which  8  ill  look  uccasiou  from  iheooe 
to  raise  fuself  gradually  lo  farther  and 
iuriher  pretensions ;  liU  coor^esj  qaick- 
ly  passeu  into  cla>m ;  and  what  was  got 
bypetiiioDi  was  held  by  preTogauve;so 
that  at  length  insolence,  growu  big  aad 
bqldwilh  success,  knew  no  boiiuds,bat 
trampled  upon  the  neck  of  emperors, 
controlled  ihe  >cepture  with  tbe  cr>  s  er, 
and,  in  the  fsce  of  the  wortd.  opeaJy 
aVi>\ied  a  superiority  and  pre-emiDeBee 
over  crown  d  beans.  Thus  grew  the 
Papacy,  and  by  the  same  ways  will  also 
grow  utter  sects  ;  /of*  there  is  a  P^pee^ 
in  every  sect  or  faction  /  ibey  all  d-si^ 
the  very  same  htri^ght  of  greatneai, 
though  the  Pope  alone  hither  ro  has  bad 
the  wit  and  foiitlne  toe<mfp.«ss  iu" 

The  Irish  Roman  Catholies  have 
ttuned  their  emancipation  to  the  li^ 
most  reproach  and  miii  of  those  who 
granted  it  Did  they  '^press  for  thoie 
mdulgences  with  a  real  intent  to  ac- 
quiesce, without  proceeding  any  fm- 
ther?"  They  told  us  they  had  no  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  Established  Churck 
Now  it  is  a  nuisance,  an  *^nadl 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,"  and  it  flMSt 
be  demoliBhed.  They  have  mads 
^  every  ccncession  a  step  to  a  Jartker 
dematid."  They  made  the  abohtisB 
of  the  Penal  Laws  ^  a  step  to  the  de- 
mand of"  EknaacipatioQ.  Theybsve 
made  tha  concession  of  BmandpadOD 
a  step  to  tbe  demand  of  the  aboGtioa 
of  tithes,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Unioo. 
— ^Mr.  O'Connell  said,  be  took  the 
remission  of  part  of  the  tithes  as  aa 
^^instalm^it;"  and  hesaki,  «« Give  me 
the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill,  and  I 
will  get  all  the  rest  for  myself'*— 
that  18,  be  knew  it  would  noake  him 
**80  much  the  more  coimidrrabk\ 
and  dangerous  to  be  denied,  *<whei 
he  should  take  the  boldaesB  to  ask  far 
more." 

In  1820,  when  tbe  Roman  Catfaofic 
Relief  Bill  was  passed,  the  Ediifibutg^ 
Review  thus  expressed  the  eunaot  vat^ 
dnatioos  of  its  party :— - 

•«  £>v«a  Lord  Bktoa  wiUlive  to  ase  tW 
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Ub  kinff  0*C<mxieU  hat  lort  the  down  of 
Xreland,  and  it  is  acrain  on  the  head  of 
Oeor^e  IV.  We  have  taken  off  our 
standing  premiom  on  fiicticm,  and  given 
lojalty  its  due  and  honoarable  encoorage. 
ments 

"  Protestant  &milie8  of  the  middling 
class,  will  not  be  driven  to  emigration  bv 
a.  pressure,  and  by  an  atmoq>here  which 
they  dare  not  stand.  It  is  a  safetj-lamp 
for  their  neighbourhood.  .  .  . 

**  It  will  be  henceforth  a  matter  of  in. 
difference  what  is  the  creed  of  any  man. 
One  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the 
pcx>r,  will  soon  be  a  ^ing  as  incredible  as 
among  ourselves.  We  need  no  more  al- 
ternate between  the  rivid  daiurers  of  Ire. 
land's  strength  or  Ireland's  miseiy.  That 
^withered  arm  of  the  empire  is  restored  to 
health  and  vigour.  Her  proq>erity  is  now 
an  ours.  We  shall  feel  it  in  the  budget, 
when  Irish  taxation  pours  in  its  sup^es. 
^^e  shall  feel  it  m  the  release  of  those  nu. 
meious  regiments  that  have  stood  senti- 
nel over  our  prisoner.  We  shall  feel  it  in 
the  req>ectfal  caution  of  those  contment. 
al  csoorts  which  have  lately  trespassed  on 
our  divisions,  and  defied  our  weakness.** — 
Ed.  Rev,  Vol.  zliz,  p,  266. 

Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
was  written,  raost  of  them  years  of  con- 
cOiaticni,  concession,  and  subserviency. 
Are  the  Roman  Cathdics  satisf^? 
Is  the  Established  Church  reallv 
strengthened  ?  b  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference in  Ireland  what  is  the  creed  of 
any  man?  Hear  the  Agitalm'— 

'*  The  battle  of  Ireland  must  be  fought 
over  again. — We  have  gained  nothing. . . . 

••  We  will  complain  of  the  tithe  sys- 
tem. Without  its  extinction  there  can  be 
no  reli^ous  liberty.  I  own  an  afiection 
in  my  heart  for  our  domestic  legislature. 
Ireland,  therefore,  is  commencing  agita- 
tion— justice  requires  it :  it  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  compromise  or  trafficking.  O 
tell  them  we  seek  equal  franchise,  equal 
corporate  reform,  equal  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  I  tell  them  that  Ireland  is 
pledfred  to  get  all  these,  and  will  not 
take  one  particle  less.  I  would  have  tak- 
en less  before  last  year,  I  would  have 
taken  less  the  present  year,  but  1*11  not 
take  leas  next  year.  1*11  get  it  aU,  or  I'll 
have  repeal !  I  am  yet  strong  enough, 
hale  and  young  enough,  to  commence  the 
new  agitation  P* — [Spoken  by  Mr,  &. 
ContMat  a  Dinner  in  Cork,  Monday, 
27M  August,  1838.] 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing to  domestic  struggles  the  maxim 
which  Hume  tells  OS  (Zfts^  ^  f^Tur.  c 
6i),  that  the  fllustrioos  John  de  Witt 
rehed     on    m    his   foreign     policy, 


vi&,  •^That  no  independent  govern.' 
ment  should  yield  to  anotlier  any  evu 
dent  wmu  €f  reason,  or  equilu;  and 
that  sul  such  concessions,  so  mr  from 
preventmff  war,  served  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provoke  fresh  claims 
and  insolences."  We  have  seen  the 
**  Fresh  claims  and  insolences"  of  Mr 
O'Connell;  h^e  then  the  predictioai 
of  the  Edmbuigh  Review  have  Med. 
But  have  they  been  verified  in  other 
respects  I  Has  there  been  no  emigra- 
tion of  Protestants  ?  Are  there  fewer 
troops  in  Ireland?  Is  it  through  •« re- 
spectful caution"  that  Russia  has  seis- 
ed  a  British  vessel,  the  Yixo),  carry, 
ing  on  a  &ir  trade  with  an  ii^pen- 
dent  country?  and  that  Prussia  has 
bflond  all  (iermany  in  an  engagement 
to  exclude  our  manufactures?  and 
that  Austria,  with  the  other  twe^  pre- 
vents  us,  in  the  teeth  of  the  trea^  of 
Vienna,  and  of  our  foreign  Ifinister's 
pledge,  from  having  a  consul  at  Cra. 
cow?  and  that  France  retains  Algiers 
in  spite  of  her  promise  to  evacuate  it  ? 
that  Spain  slights  us,  after  the  sacri- 
fice  of  10,000  men— the  Dutch  hate 
us,  and  even  Portugal  laughs  at  us  ? 

Yet  Lord  John  Robb^  a  professed- 
student  of  the  science  <tf  goyemmentt 
conceives  intenninable  coocessioD  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  perpetual  de- 
mand. He  said  (Jlftr.  ParU  7th  Feb. 
1837),— •♦Whenever  I  have  to  look 
for  a  hiffh  authority  upon  the  consti* 
tution  OT  this  countiy — ^whenever  I 
wish  to  seek  for  enlarged  princndes 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  of  this  countiy  should 
be  carried  on,  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
theories  of  Locke,  or  to  the  legal 
statements  of  Blackstone ;  but  I  refer, 
whenever  I  can,  to  the  authority,  tbd 
precepts,  and  the  maxims  of  Mr  Fooc' 
He  stated  in  a  very  eloquent  speech 
(delivered  in  1797)  the  principles  up. 
on  which  he  conceived  the  Govern^, 
ment  of  Ireland  should  be  conducted. 
He  stated  in  his  usual  frank — ^it  mi^ 
be  almost  called  incautious-^manner, 
that  he  conceived  ^lat  concession  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  peojpie  of  IreUSuL 
He  s(ddt  if  he  found  he  had  not  ooiu 
ceded  enough^  he  toovld  concede  more.** 
Alas,  can  he  not  remember  "how 
craving  still  j^rew  upon  granting,  till 
nothmg  remamed  to  be  asked  on  one 
side  or  ^en  on  the  other,  but  the  life 
of  the  mver?"  •*  Concerning  which," 
South  lays  down  this  assertion,  •♦that 
what  efl^ts  and  consequences  anything 
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hi0  iMd  fmlBCil^  and  uMiaOj,  and 
wliAt  ID  its  omi  Datura  k  tends  to»  aod 
k  apt  to  produce,  it  im  infinitely  sottiib 
and  irratioaal  to  imagine  or  suppose 
that  it  will  not  produoe  ot  cauw  in 
tlM  world  for  the  lutUi^."  And  h^ 
Mbelievea  hardly  any  nation  or  Go^ 
vettunent  hot  ova  would  aufl^  the 
same  cheat  to  he  trumped  upon  it 
twice  iramediatdy  tsgether." 

From  the  manypreofe  with  which 
history  ahounds  of  the  Hccuracy  of 
Sooth's  obsenrations,  we  may  select  one 
or  twa  TJiey  wfll  be  ibond  in  M il^ 
ton's  prose  wdtka  The  first  was 
wiitten  after  all  the  most  objectionable 
acts  of  the  €kyvemment  of  Ring 
Charles  L  It  is  from  the  Treatiw  «« of 
RelBrmation  in  Elni^aiid^"  a.  n.  164L 

**  Theie  10  no  civil  OoTemmattl  that 
hath  bees  known,  no,  not  the  Spaxtan, 
not  the  Roman,  thoosh  both  for  this  re- 
spect  so  much  praised  by  the  wise  P0I7. 
biUB,  more  divinely  and  harmonioosJy 
tuned,  more  equally  balanced,  as  it  were, 
br  the  hand  and  scale  of  justice,  than  is 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  where, 
under  a  fVeu  and  nntotoredtnunarch,  the 
noblest,  worthiest,  and  most  prtidcntmen, 
#ith  fhl!  approbation  and  0a^g6  of  the 
people,  bay*  in  their  power  the  supreme 
and  final  delcrmiontion  ef  highest  aflanti. 

*«Now«  if  oonfbrmity  of  CbuFch  disci. 

£line  to  the  eivil  be  So  denied,  there  can 
B  nothing  more  parallel,  more  uniform 
than  when,  under  the  Sovereign  Prince, 
Ohrist's  vicegerent^  using  the  sceptre  ef 
J)amd  accor2injf  to  Ood*e  Imw,  the  godli. 
eat,  the  wisest,  (he  Icamedest  ministers  in 
their  several  cnarffes,  have  the  instructing 
and  disciplining  of  God's  people,  by  whose 
full  and  free  election  they  are  consecrated 
to  that  holy  and  equal  aristocracy  .** 

Kofhing  can  be  more  loyal  to  the 
Gfeifn  than  this,  thou^  the  abolition 
of  EpiecOpacy  was  the  object  Prom 
this  time  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was 
oncF  series  of  concessions.  What  was 
itite  ^flect  upoti  those  to  whom  the  con- 
cAesions  were  made  T  Many  years 
after,  in  a  short  piece  called  <•  The 
VteBent  Means  and  Brief  Delmeation 
oSa  Free  Commonwealth,  easy  to  be 
pdt  hi  Practice,  and  Without  Delay ;  th 
a  Letter  to  GenettJ  Monk,"  Miltori 
wHtes, 

*<  First,  all  endeavours  speedily  t6  be 
used,  that  the  ensuing  election  be  of  such 
as  are  already  firm  or  indurable  to  con. 
stitute  a  free  Commonwealth,  .  .  .  witJu 
out  eingle  person  or  House  ofLwds.^ 

And  agaiDt  ui  his  work  called  •«  The 
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*<  The  ParKament  of  England,  1 
by  a  great  number  of  the  people  who  ap. 
peared,  and  stuck  to  them  fiaithfUlest  ii 
defence  of  religion  and  their  ctvil  l]be^ 
ties,  judging  kmgskip,  by  long  cxpcrienee 
a  government  nnneeesBary,  burdcnaosM, 
aad  dangerous,  justly  and  tmaniiDoadly 
abolished  it,  turning  regal  bondage  inloi 
free  Commonwealth,  to  the  admiratioa 
and  terror  of  our  emulous  neigfabo«ire. 

*  •  •  "The  happniesB  of  a  nation  must 
needs  be  firmest  and  certamest  in  full  sntf 
free  and  full  council  of  their  own  eleetors, 
where  no  single  person  btU  reason  smiy  (0 
sw4iye.*    .... 

Compare  the  neoit  pangi^h  willi 
the  fiist  quoted. 

**  I  cannot  but  yet  further  admhe  oa 
the  other  sido  how  any  man  who  hath  fiv 
true  principles  of  justice  and  religioD  it 
him,  can  presume  or  take  upon  him  to 
be  a  king,  and  lord  orer  his  brethren, 
whom  he  cannot  but  know,  whether  t» 
men  or  as  Christians,  to  be  for  the  mosi 
part  every  way  eaual  or  superior  to  hm. 
self,  how  he  can  display  with  such  vaniy 
and  ostentation  his  regal  splendour  so  sa> 
pereminently  above  other  mortal  men; 
or,  being  a  Christian,  can  aitame  soek 
extraordinary  honour  and  worsh-p  to  hia. 
self,  while  Uie  kingdom  of  Christ,  ov 
Common  King  and  Lord,  is  hid  to  tUi 
world,  and  smuk  Oentiliah  imitation  tsr. 
bid  in  express  words  by  himself  to  all  Ui 
disciples.  All  Protestants  hold  that  CiMiil 
in  his  church  hath  left  no  ▼icegereot  of 
his  power ;  but  himself,  without  d«-pat|^ 
is  the  only  head  thereof,  governing  it  6001 
heaven  ;  how,  then,  can  any  Christiaa 
man  derive  his  kingship  from  Christ,  bat 
with  a  wome  usurpation  than  tlie  Pope 
his  headship  over  the  Church,  since  Ciml 
not  onUf  hath  not  left  the  least  shadow  ef 
a  command  for  ang  such  vicegerents  from 
him  in  the  State^  as  the  Pope  prrtends  ks 
his  in  the  Church,  but  hath  expressly  is- 
claredf  that  such  legal  domimon  is  from 
the  Oentiles^  not  from  Atm,  and  hath  strieU 
ly  charged  us  not  to  imitate  them  therim  T 

**  I  doubt  not  but  all  ingenious  and 
knowhig  men  will  easily  kgm  with  me, 
that  a  free  Commonwealth,  without  sis- 

§]e  pciten  or  House  of  Lords,  is  by  far 
Id  best  government,  if  it  can  be  had.** 
**  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  kia^ 
which  the  inconsiderate  nonliitode  ais 
now  so  mad  upon,  mark  how  far  ^xat 
we  are  likely  to  oome  of  all  those  haifi. 
neasfs  which,  in  a  free  State,  we  itoll 
immediately  be  pusussed  of  7** 


The  next  passage  is  illuBtmlive  o{ 
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the  compuUory  Mkerly  of  a  RepoUie. 
We  reconunend  to  espeeial  notice  its 
doetnnes  as  to  the  righlB  of  a  judicious 
mioarity  to  bind  the  majority. 

**  They  who,  past  reason  aud  recov- 
ery, are  devoted  to  kiegship,  perhaps 
wilt  answer,  thai  a  greater  pari  by  /or 
^flk€Hatio%  will  have  it  so,  the  rest, 
therefore,  most  yield.  Not  so  much  to 
convince  these,  which  I  little  hope,  a« 
to  cunfirm  them  who  yield  not,  1  reply, 
that  this  greatest  part  have,  both  m 
leason  and  trial  of  just  battle,  lost  their 
right  of  election  what  the  Government 
shall  be :  of  them  who  have  lost  that 
right,  whether  they  for  kingship  be  the 
greater  number,  who  can  certamly  de- 
termine 1  Suppose  ihey  be,  yet  of  free- 
dom they  all  paruke  alike,  one  main 
end  of  Go  verament,  which  if  the  great- 
er part  will  value  not,  but  will  dege- 
nerately forego,  i*  itjuHur  reasonable 
that  most  poicee  against  the  main  end  of 
government  should  enslave  the  less  num- 
ber that  would  he  free  ?  More  just,  it  is, 
doubtless,  if  it  come  to  force,  that  a  less 
number  compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which 
can  be  no  wrong  to  them,  their  liberty, 
than  that  a  ereater  number,  for  tbe 
pleasure  of  their  baseness,  compel  a 
less  most  injuriously  to  be  their  (eUow 
slaves." 

lo  other  words,  a  majority  is  only 
binding  when  it  is  in  &vour  of  (Hie  s 
own  cpinioDB.    ^  There  is,"  as  Smith 
aaiis,  •<  a  Papacy  in  every  sect  or 

"So  much  for  concession. 
The  eoontenance  which  has  of  late 
been  ailbrded  to  those  who  resist  the 
law  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  law  has 
been  administered  in  Ireland,  and  by 
the  proceedings  of  Ministers  with  re- 
gard to  chivch-rates ; — their  readiness 
to  sacrifice  any  impost  which  any  man 
will  be  bold  enough  and  factious 
enough  to  resist; — to  say  nothing  of 
the  (WDdact  of  Lord  f^vi^liam  and 
otbers  daring  the  Reform  agitation-^ 
makes  it  desirable  to  keep  in  view  the 
prindi^es  asserted  in  the  Mowing  pas- 
sage:— 

"  With  what  face  or  coofideace  can 
they  expect  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment they  live  under,  when  they 
profess  themselves  to  live  by  a  law 
wholly  different  from  those  laws,  to 
tbe  observers  of  which  alone  that  Gov- 
ernment promises  protection  1  Is  it 
reason  that  my  neighbor  should  live 
at  peace  by  me,  and  enjoy  his  estate 
ottly  by  By  conscience  of,  and  obedi- 
enee  lo  that  law,  which  forbids  me  to 
rob  and  steal  from  him,  and  he,  in  the 
mean  time,  proceed  by  an  inward  law 
which  exempts  himi>omihesanie  obli- 


gation, and  attowshlm  when  he  pleases 
to  seize  upon  my  estate  and  rifl^  me  T' 
[Or,  whiqb  is  tbe  same  thing,  detain 
liom  me  w^ai  is  clue,  and  murder  me 
if  I  attempt  to  collect  it.]  **  I  say,  is 
there,  can  there  be  any  reason  that 
such  a  fellow  should  be  safe  from  me 
by  my  subjeciion  to  the  laws  «jf  mv 
country,  and  I  not  be  mutually  safe 
from  him  by  his  subjection  to  the  samel 
No,  certainly ;  where  ike  benefit  of  the 
law  is  his,  the  obligation  of  it  ought  to 
reach  him  too,or  there  will  be  no  equal- 
ity, and,  consequently,  no  society.  He, 
tbiereibre,  who  shall  presume  to  ow|i 
himself  thus  led  by  an  inward  voice,  or 
instinct  of  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  civil  po«  er,  has 
forfeited  all  rights  to  any  i)rotection 
from  that  power,  and  has,  ip$o  facto, 
outlawed  himself,  and  accordingly  as 
an  outlaw  ought  to  be  dealt  with."— 
(South,  IV.  26.) 

But  it  wfll  he  said,  that  in  educa- 
tioii  at  least,  wo  have  arrived  at  a  new 
princi]de.  The  dominant  party, 
smartmg  under  their  f^quent  expe- 
rience of  the  hostilitv  of  learned  and 
thinking  men,  and  baffled  in  all  the 
un&ir  and  ungenerous  attacks  which 
they  have  maSe  upoq  Oxiiard  and 
Cambridge,  leel  that  th^  never  cap 
have  the  educated  classes  with  them, 
while  education  is  independent  of  the 
Crown ;  and  therefore  they  exult  in 
the  new  and  brilliant  idea  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  noticm,  they  have  given 
to  the  Home  Office  an  absolute  con^ 
trol  over  the  Senate  of  the  Univerai^ 
of  London.  To  the  Senate,  agai% 
they  have  attempted  to  give  power 
over  all  places  of  edtmation,  by 
enabling  it  to  examine  for  degrees  t|ie 
students  of  any  academical  institution 
which  it  may  think  fit  Yet  sixty 
years  have  elapsed  since  their  own 
oracle,  Adam  Smith,  argued  most 
conclusively  against  such  a  poweiv 
which  was  a  well-known  appendage 
of  despotic  governments  before  the 
French  Revolution. 

"  If  the  authority  to  which  a  teacher 
is  subject  resides,  not  so  much  io  the 
body  corpor^e  of  which  he  i^«  a  mem- 
ber, as  io  some  other  extraneous  per- 
sons, in  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for 
example,  in  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, or  perhaps  in  some  Minister  of 
Staie^  it  is  not  indeed  in  this  case  very 
likely  that  he  will  be  suffered  to  nezlect 
his  duty  altogether.  All  that  such  sn- 
perior*,  however,  can  force  him  to  do, 
is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain 
number  of  boors;  that  is,  te  giv«  a 
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certain  Dumber  of  lectore«  in  the  week, 
or  in  the  year.  What  those  lectures 
fihaii  be,  must  still  d(^od  upon  the  di- 
ligence ot  the  teacher ;  and  that  dili- 
gence is  likelv  to  be  proportioned  to 
ihe  moiivei>  which  he  has  for  exeriiog 
it.  All  extraneous  Jurisdiction  of  this 
kind,  besides,  is  liable  to  be  exercised 
both  ignorantly  and  capriciously.  In 
its  nature  ii  is  arbitnry  and  diseretion- 
ary ;  and  the  persons  who  exercise  it, 
neither  attending  upon  the  lectures  of 
the  teacher  themselTes,  nor  perha]^ 
understanding  the  sciences  which  it  is 
his  business  lo  teach,  are  seldom  capa- 
ble of  exercising  it  with  judgment. 
From  the  insolence  of  office,  too,  they 
are  frequently  indifferent  bow  they  ex- 
ercise it,  and  are  very  apt  to  censuie 
or  deprive  him  of  his  office  wantonly 
and  without  any  just  cause.  The  per- 
son subject  to  such  jurisdiction  i2>  ne- 
cessarily degraded  by  it,  and,  instead 
.of  being  one  of  the  most  respectable,  is 
render^  one  of  the  meanest  and  most 
contemptible  persons  in  the  society. 
It  is  by  powerful  protection  only  that  he 
can  enectually  guard  himseli  against 
the  bad  usage  to  which  he  b  ai  all  times 
exposed;  and  this  protection  he  is  most 
likely  to  gain,  not  hj  ability  or  dili- 
gence in  nis  profession,  but  by  obse- 
quiousness to  the  will  of  his  superiors, 
and  by  being  ready  at  all  times  to  sa- 
crifice to  that  will  the  rights,  the  inte- 
rest, and  the  honor  of  the  body  corpo- 
rate of  which  he  is  a  member.  Wlio- 
cTer  has  attended  for  any  considerable 
time  to  the  administration  of  a  French 
university,  must  have  had  occasion  to 
remark  the  effects  which  naturally  re- 
i  suit  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous 
jurisdiction  of  this  kind."— FTeottA  of 
Nations,  Vol.  V.  c.  1. 

Accordingly,  though  Lord  John 
Rossell  expr^sed  his  imwiliingness  to 
hamper  the  ^  talent  and  merit  of  this 
enlightened  age,"  he  quashed  tho  very 
first  resolution  of  any  moment,  at 
which  the  said  collective  •«  talent  and 
merit "  had  arrived ;  and  the  same 
**  talent  and  merit,"  in  obedience  to  his 
Lordship's  imperial  rescript,  did  not 
hesitate  to  reverse  their  own  solemn  de- 
cisioD,  and  to  exclude  all  sacred  sub- 
jecto  from  their  list  of  the  branches  of 
a  liberal  education!  Not  two  years 
has  the  institution  existed,  and  already 
have  we  ^had  occasion  to  remark  the 
eflfecte  which  naturally  result  from  an 
arbitraiy  and  extraneous  jurisdiction 
(tf  this  kind."  Public  attentioa  has 
been  called  to  the  proceeding  of  the 
King  of  Hanover,  who  dismissed  cer- 
tain  Profeflsors  of  the  Univerai^  of 
Gottiogen,*  for  remanstimting  against 


an  act  of  8tat&  We  do  not  _ 
toondrrstand  the  meritaof  tins  qaee- 
tioQ ;  but  aasuredly  such  limm'iili 
would  not  be  confined  to  Hanover,  if 
the  Whifis,  who  cannot  trost  their  own 
liberal  Umveraity  to  their  own  libenl 
Senate,  should  succeed  in  obtain^g 
the  power  to  tyrannize  over  learning 
and  leanied  men.  It  would  be  amns- 
ing  to  speculate  on  their  probabie 
literary  ordinances.  'Hiey  would  sub- 
stitute Colonel  Napier  for  Thncydide^ 
and  **Ikm  Carlos"  for  Agamem- 
non. 

But  if  the  ideas  and  the  policy  of 
these  times  q>pear  to  us  for  the  mort 
part  old,  so  neither  do  we  deem  the 
men  new  or  extraotdioanr.  Lori 
Melbourne,  indeed,  descrmed  Mt. 
O'Conn^  as  a  being  of  a  lofty  bat 
indefinite  nature,  one  of  a  kind  thit 
rarely  visita  this  jdanei  In  him  we 
see  mily  an  able  man,  a  specimen  of 
the  demagogue  common  to  all  unset* 
tied  societies,  and  thus  doscribed  by 
Cicera 

"From this  untamed,  nay,  savage 
people,  some  one  is  generally  choses 
as  a  champion  against  the  nobles,  al- 
reatly  driven  fVom  their  places  and  seit 
to  the  wall ;  some  daring  fool- mouthed 
fellow,  wko  tngoUntly  runt  dawn  mem 
toko  have  performed  great  pmbUe  mjwm*, 
and  who  courts  the  muliitade  by  pre- 
.  sentioji^  to  them  other  people's  proper^ 
and  hteown  too  [here  the  reaemmniee 

fails] AtlaetheioJvuMdU 

be  the  tyrant  of  the  very  men  to  whemht 
owee  hie  power,'* 

'*  Ex  hoc  enim  populo  indomito  vet 
potius  immani  deligitur  aliqois  plerva- 
que  dux  contra  illosprincipes  adfficli* 
jam  et  depulsos  loco,  aodax,  impuras, 
consectans  proterve  bene  saepe  de  re> 
publica  meiitos,.  populo  gratificaas  «t 
alienaetsua:  ....  postremoa 
quibus  producti  sunt,  exisumt  eon* 
ipsorum  tyrannf^iccp.  1.  44. 

We  have  seen  this  man  arise  fros 
among  the  untamed  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. We  have  seen  him  dnie 
Lord  Duncannon,  Sir  Henry  PameO, 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  the  Irish  Pko> 
testant  Whics  (adfiictos  et  depnlns 
loco,)  out  of  an  the  towns  and  cgob- 
ties  which  they  had  so  long  repre- 
sented ;  and,  strange  to  say,  we  htym 
seen  these  very  men  cooitmg  fais  al- 
liance, notwithstanding  Una  morti^riiif 
intrusion.  We  hate  calling  namea^ 
but  really  Mr.  O'ConneD  cannot  es> 
cape  the  very  etrongert  of  Cioeio^ 
epitfaeCsi  if  he  thmks  proper  to  call  the 
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Duke  of  Weffiogton  «<  a  stunted  cor- 
poral"— and  to  write  (see  his  letter 
dated  6th  September,  and  published 
in  the  ^nm^s^  September  Idth^  «« Wel- 
lii^gtoo  may  be  what  is  called  a  great 
captam,  but  as  a  statesman  he  is  con- 
temptible, and  a  very  driveller ;" — 
with  similar  trash  flung  at  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  This  foolish  vituperation  re- 
minds us  of  a  letter  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole's,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Stafibrdr  and  dated  10th  November, 
1783. 

'*  Indeed  when  the  Parliament  does 
meet,  I  doubt,  nay,  hope,  il  will  make 
less  sensation  than  usual.  The  orators 
of  Dublin  have  brought  the  flowers  of 
Billingsgate  to  so  high  perfection,  that 
oursycomparatively,  will  have  no  more 
scent  than  a  dead  dandelion.  If  your 
Liordship  has  not  seen  the  speeches  of 
♦••and***,  you  may  perhaps  still  think 
that  our  oysterwomen  can  be  more  abu- 
sive than  members  of  Parliament." 

How  completely  Mr.  O'Connell  is 
the  tyrant  of  those  to  whom  he  owes 
his  power,  will  aj^ar  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  present  state  of  Ireland, 
with  her  condition  at  the  gloomiest 
period  of  our  history. 

"  A.  D.  1687— But  what  afforded  the 
most  alarming  prospect  was  the  vio- 
lent and  precn)itate  conduct  of  affairs 
in  Ireland.  Tyrconnel  was  now  ves- 
ted with  full  authority,  and  carried 
over  with  him  as  chancellor  one  Fit- 
ton,  a  man  who  was  taken  from  a  jail, 
and  who  had  been  convicted  of  forgery 
ajid  other  cFimes,  but  who  compensa- 
ted for  all  his  enormities  by  a  headlong 
zeal  ibrthe  Catholic  religion.  He  was 
even  heard  to  say  from  the  bench  that 
the  Protestants  were  all  rogues,  and 
that  there  was  not  one  among  forty 
thou53and  that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel, 
and  a  villain.  The  whole  strain  of  the 
Administration  was  suitable  to  such 
sentiments.  The  Catholics  were  put 
in  possession  of  the  council  table,  of  the 
coorts  of  judicature,  and  of  the  bench 
of  justices.  In  order  to  make  them 
masters  of  the  parliament,  the  same 
violence  was  exercised  that  had  been 
practised  in  England.  The  charters 
of  Onblin  and  of  all  the  corporations 
Bvere  annulled  *,  and  new  charters  were 
granted,  subject^g  the  corporations 
o  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  Pro- 
«stant  flreemen  were  expelled,  Catho- 
lic introduced,  and  the  latter  sect,  as 
hey  always  were  the  majority  in  num- 
^r,  "Were  now  invested  with  the  whole 
ya^w^Tot  the  kingdom.  The  Act  of 
lettlcment  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
beir  enjoying  the  whole  property  y  and 
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Tyrconnel  had  formed  a  scheme  for 
calling  a  par  liament  in  order  to  reverse 
that  Act,  and  empower  the  King  to  be- 
stow all  the  lands  of  Ireland  on  his 
Catholic  subjects.  But  in  this  scheme 
he  met  with  opposition  from  the  mod- 
erate Catholics  in  the  King's  council. 
Lord  Bellasis  went  even  so  far  as  to 
affirm  with  an  oath, '  that  that  fellow  in 
Ireland  was  fool  and  madman  enough 
to  ruin  ten  kingdoms.*"— Hume's  Hts- 
tory  of  England^  chap.  70. 

When  we  remember  that  Lord  Nor- 
manby  is  now  invested  with  fiiU  au- 
thority to  bi^y  and  in^t  the  Protests 
ant  gentlemen  of  Ireland^  to  open  the 
jails,  and  to  turn  loose  upon  society 
men  convicted  of  the  blackest  crimes  ; 
when  we  remember  how  lately  Mr.  O'- 
Connell was  reprimanded,  even  in  the 
very  House  of  Commons  itself,  for  a 
&]se  and  scandalous  libel,  and  how 
manv  transactions  he  has  borne  a  part 
in  which  must  render  pubKc  confidence 
in  him  impossible ;  when  we  remember, 
tooy  his  gross  intemperance  of  tongue, 
and  expressions  of  **  headlong  zeal 
for  the  (l^atholic  religion  ;"  when,  not- 
withstanding all  these  danming  facts, 
we  know  from  himself  and  from  the 
ministerial  papers,  tiiat  the  Queen's 
servants  had  ue  wickedness  to  o^^ 
him  a  most  important  judicial  office  in 
Ireland,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
the  disgraceful  days  of  Tyrconnel  and 
of  Fitton  are  no  longer  cmpaialleled. 
In  addition  to  the  proofis  lately  given 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Eiu^bh 
and  the  Scotch  magistracy  have  been 
tampered  with,  disclosures  have  been 
made  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  re- 
spect to  the  Irish  magi0ti;acy,  too  nu- 
merous and  toadisgiHting  to  be  here 
gone  into  in  detail;  but  evincing,  that 
the  operation  of  **  putting  the  Catho> 
lies  in  the  possession  of  the  bench  of 
justices,"  is  in  progress,  as  clearly  as 
the  late  a[^mtments  to  the  Maker- 
ship  of  the  Rolls  and  to  the  Chief. 
Baronship,  mark  the  desi^  of  giving 
them  the  preponderance  m  the  higher 
Courts  of  Judicature.  The  •«  Coun- 
cil Table"  is  ahready  all  that  th^ 
could  wish  it  to  be.  On  these  suIh 
jects  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  still 
continued  clamours  of  Mr.  O'Cooneil 
for  a  •'^  reviskm  of  the  mamtracy," 
and  to  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  ,of 
WeDington,  impartial  as  he  is  even  to 
a  fault,  that  the  fvesent  Government 
is  malong  the  admmistration  of  jiMtioe 
sabservieiit  to  party  purposes. 
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In  these  mattenB,  that  is,  in  all  that 
depends  on  the  Executive,  the  Roman 
Catholic  &ction  is  as  rampant  now  as 
in  the  days  of  James  II.  It  is  no 
faidt  of  theirs  that  they  have  not  also 
succeeded  in  their  endeavors  to  cause 
« the  charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  the 
corporations  to  be  annulled,  and  new 
chs^iB  to  be  granted,  subjecting  the 
corporations  to  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
rekno,"  that  is,  now  as  then,  to  the 
wiS  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pnests. 
The  resemblance  is  still  more  striking 
in  another  point  The  Whigs  found 
it  the  i»%ctice  in  Ireland  for  the 
Judges  to  name  the  Sheriffi,  and  the 
high  principle  and  impartiality  which 
those  eminent  persons  displayeid  in  the 
selection,  secured  justice  to  all  the 
king's  subjects.  But  this  did  not  suit 
the  new  regime  ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  taken  into  his  own  handti  the  no- 
mination  of  Sheriff  and  as  the  Sheriff 
nominate  the  Jurors,  the  Government 
may  thus  truly  be  said  to  nominate 
the  Juries.  The  executive  Govern- 
ment nominate  the  Juries  !  Why  have 
we  Juries  at  all  ?  Expressly  to  secure 
independence ;  for  judges  appointed 
by  tbe^Crown  would  have  more  tnieU 
hgencei  Destroy,  therefore,  the  inde- 
fendence  of  the  Jufy,  and  it  becomes 
the  most  clumsy,  useless  tribunal  that 
can  be  devised,  possessing  neither  pro- 
fessional acuteness  nor  an  upnght 
spirit  Yet  this  Qn^miical  bemghted 
practice  has  been  introduced  by  the 
•♦  enlightened  Whigs"  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy !  Even  this  was  bor- 
rowed. Lord  Lyndhurst  read  to  the 
House  of  Lcvds,  when  he  exposed  this 
corrupt  and  despotic  innovation,  se- 
veral documents  drawn  up  ybr  the  as. 
tistance  of  (he  mimslers  cf  James  11.^ 
in  the  very  same  process  if  nominating 
the  Sheriffs  upon  polUical  fproun£. 
Why  need  we  allude  to  the  mtrusi<ni 
of  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  Protest- 
ants who  are  content  to  labour  for  the 
downM  of  their  own  religion,  into 
every  office  which  the  Irish  govem- 
m^it  has  to  bestow,  or  to  the  en<M-« 
mous  patronage  which  has  been  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
for  them  ?  A  more  important  questicm 
is  behind. 

'« In  order  to  make  them  masters  of 
the  Parliament,"  what  more  couU  they 
wish  than  the  decision  at  which  so 
many  committees  of  the  Hoose  of 
Conunons,  conscientiouslj,  no  doubt, 
and  on  the  highest  principles  of  jodi* 


cial  integrity,  thought  themsdfei 
bouddto  arrive — egainst  opening  the 
Irish  Registers  1  Observe  the  prac& 
cal  eflect  of  this  conclusion.  A  har- 
rister  named  by  the  Crown^  and  rema^ 
able  at  pleasure,  may  fiaoe  definOisAf 
upottihe  register  aUammanis  wham  U 
thinks  fit,  andno  human  tribunal  eon  f9- 
view  his  decisions  ! 

In  other  words,  the  Crown  may, 
through  the  barrister,  nominate  tie 
electors.  This  gives  the  whoie  kgid^ 
tivepoufer  to  (he  Crown. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Crown  may, 
through  the  Sherift,  nominate  the 
juries  in  every  cause,  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, throughout  the  country.  7%» 
gives  the  whoie  judicial  power  to  Ae 
Crown, 

How  it  Would  rejoice  the  heart  of 
Strafford  to  see  his  fovourite  objects 
secured  !  How  entirely  may  Austria 
or  Prussia,  or  any  other  despotic  go- 
vernment, point  to  Ireland,  Zd 
laugh  at  our  boasted  free  Constitution  1 
And  to  be  told  of  *<  enUghtenmaft^ 
forsooth  !  and  <*  progress,*^  and  free- 
dom from  "  the  fetters  of  the  I7tk 
century,"  by  those  who  are  thus  la- 
bouring, in  the  very  spirit  of  James 
the  Second's  policy,  to  brin^  back  the 
government  of  the  dark  ages !  It 
might  almost  seem  that  we  are  fight- 
ing with  a  shadow ;  but  really  the  pro- 
found conviction  expresBed  in  the 
writinffs  and  speeches  of  many  pebfic 
men,  that  we  hve  in  a  perfectly  new  and 
improved  state  of  society,  renden  k 
necessary  to  show  how  completely,  m 
poUtics  at  least,  we  are  going  tirver  te 
old  ground. 

We  have  seen  the  Whigs  duriof 
the  whole  of  the  present,  and  the  oMt 
momentous  portion  of  the  last  re^ 
make  a  prodigious  parade  of  their 
Court  influence,  arrogate  to  themsehes 
exclusively  the  virtue  of  loyaltr,  and 
strive  to  enlist  in  the  fsappati  of  their 
revolutionary  measures,  that  feebiff 
of  veneration  with  which  the  Et^^iai 
have  always  rmrded  thn  person  of 
the  sovereign.  The  Whigs  have  bo 
idea  of  that  true  unshaken  fidefity  to 
the  Crown  which  is  unafibcted  bj  tbe 
acquisition,  or  by  tbe  loss  of  Cent 
&vour  ;  but  when  they  do  happen  to 
have  a  footing  at  Court,  their  loyal^ 
IS,  for  the  time  being,  veiy  exubaant 
Lord  John  Russell  haughtily  and  (fer 
a  lover  of  hbert;y)  somewlutt  doopsti 
cally  demanded,  m  his  letter  to  the  ctm^ 
stitoenpy  of  Stioad,  last  jsart  wlw  iksf 
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might  be  who  dared  to  ^  interpoee'' 
between  the  Qv«e7i— (mark  the  consti- 
tutional spirit  of  overpowering  the  de- 
mocratic by  the  monarchical  principle, 
the  chivalrous  delicacy,  the  high-mmd- 
ed  and  respectful  propriety  c?  mixing 
up  the  name  of  the  youthful  Q,ueen 
with  the  election  squabbles  of  her 
Minister)  —  and  her  people!  The 
same  tnck,  as  we  learn  from  Boling- 
broke,  was  practised  by  the  Whigs  of 
the  last  century.  But  our  Whigs  must 
be  true  patriots,  notwithstanding  their 
leaning  to  the  Court,  for  we  liave  seen 
them  ckum  the  most  extravagant  pri- 
nieges  for  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  exercise  the  most  arbitrary  power 
in  its  name.  How  can  these  oiscre- 
pancies  be  reconcfled?  Burke  ex- 
plained, 68  years  a^  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  this  union  of  arrogance 
with  servility. 

^'Thoee  who  have  been  of  the  most 
kaowtt  devotion  to  the  will  and  pleafare 
<rfa  Court,  have  at  the  nme  time  been 
DMMt  forward  in  asBerting  a  high  authority 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  When  they 
knew  who  were  to  xme  that  authority,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  employed,  they  thought 
it  never  coold  be  carriewl  too  far.  It  must 
ilwayi  be  the  wish  of  an  unconstitational 
itateiman,that  a  House  of  Commons,who 
tre  entuely  dependent  upon  him,  should 
have  every  right  of  the  people  entirely 
dependent  upon  thehr  pleasure.  It  toas 
90on  diteovered  that  tht  fonw  of  a  free 
end  the  deedg  of  an  aiintrary  government 
were  tkingenoi  altogether  ineompatible,** 
•"-{Thoughts  on  the  Canse  of  the  present 
Diseontents.) 

The  following  picture,  contained  in 
the  same  treatise,  though  different  in 
cnemnstance,  win  be  round  to  present 
an  the  moral  phenomena  with  which 
we  have  been  of  late  fiimiliarized  :— 

"  But  while  the  ministers  of  the  day 
appear  in  all  the  pride  and  pomp  of  pow- 
cr—while  they  have  all  their  canvass 
spreadouttothe  wind,  and  every  sail  fil- 
led with  the  fair  and  prosperous  gale  of 
royal  favoar,  in  a  short  rime  they  find, 
they  know  not  how, a  current  which  sets 


directly  against  them,  which  prevents 
all  progresti,  and  even  drives  them  back- 
waids.  They  grow  ashamed  and  mor- 
tified io  a  situation  which,  by  its  vicin- 
ity to  power,  only  serves  to  remind  them 
the  more  strongly  of  their  insignifi- 
cance. They  are  obliged  either  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  of  their  inferiors,  or  to 
see  themselves  opposed  by  the  natural 
instruments  of  their  office.  With  ihe 
loss  of  their  digniiy  they  lose  their  tem- 
per. In  their  turn  they  grow  trouble- 
some to  that  cabal,  which,  whether  it 
supports  or  opposes,  equally  disgraces 
and  equally  Detrays  ihem.  It  in  soon 
found  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  heads 
of  admini>tration  j  but  it  is  of  the  heads 
only.  As  there  are  always  many  i  otten 
members  belongini>^  to  the  best  connec- 
tions, it  i^  not  hard  to  persuade  several 
to  continue  in  office  without  their  lea- 
ders." 

The  world  has  not  yet  fcnreotten 
how  Lord  Grey  appeared  •*  in  iS  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  power,"  remoulding 
(with  the  aid  of  **  royal  &vour")  the 
Uonstituticm  at  pleasure,  and  showering 
jmoa  has  own  niends  and  connections 
all  the  patronage  of  this  mighty  empire. 
It  has  not  foigotten  how  he  was 
thwarted  by  ilficit  obstacles,  and  by 
the  dark  midercmTent  of  intrigue  in 
his  own  Cabmet,  nor  how,  ''in  shame 
and  mortificatioD,''  he  repeatedly 
souffht  release,  seemg  himself  opposed 
by  ms  Irish  secretary,  and  the  other 
**  natural  instruments  of  his  office ;" 
nor  how,  «*disgraced  and  betrayed  by 
a  cabal,"  he  was  ultimately  **  got  rid 
of"  in  1834;  the  whigs  completing, 
in  his  person,  the  process  of  *«  gettmg 
rid  of  the  heads  of  Administratbn,  but 
of  the  heads  only" — that  is  of  Stanley, 
of  Graham,  of  every  honoured,  and 
every  distinguished  name: — nor  how 
the  inferior  members  of  the  par^ 
«« continued  in  office  vnthout  theur 
leaders" — and  have  in  conse(}uence 
&llen  imder  the  guidance  of  theu*  ene- 
mies, and  depaitcd  from  every  prac- 
tice, and  fix>m  every  principle,  by  which 
British  Statesmen  have  nithertobeen 
directed. 
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TICK  ON  SCIENTIFIC  FRINCIPLBS. 

Chipter  I. 

€fmamf  thing* — such  as  Web^spreadxng^ 

IfUmductory. 


Our  Gothic  BeigfaboiB,  dood-ca- 
nopied  in  tobacco-smoke,  have  divided 
all  things  into  certain  regions  of  art 
or  of  science.  In  this  mapping  out 
of  the  infinite  world  of  fact  ch*  idea, 
not  without  a  high-reaChing  endea- 
vour after  the  AU  of  Truth,  whether 
much,  or  even  any  thinff,  in  the  pro- 
gression of  cycles  of  innumerable 
times,  and  the  careful  jotting  down  of 
everything,  whether  valuable  or  else 
valueless,  which  either  already  exists, 
or  else,  by  possibility  or  conthigent 
access  of  circumstances,  may  be  prov- 
ed or  even  supposed  likely  to  exist, 
shall  be  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  read- 
iqg  and  remembering,  not  to  say  think- 
ing and  reflecting  men,  is  yet  dubious 
enough.  This  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  what  can  be  effected  bv  in- 
tense  smoking  and  a  certain  balloon, 
inflation  magnitude  of  style,  where  the 
expansivity  and  soaring  heavenward- 
ness  of  the  gasses  have  fiill  play  (the 
ballast  being  generally  thrown  out  on 
first  leaving  the  ground),  will  be  ef- 
fected by  some  one  or  otner,  ch*  stand- 
ing in  small  bodies,  and  science-united 
societies,  or  else  by  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  deep-musin^r  German  profes- 
sors. For  strange  is  it^-nay,  almost 
with  some  touch  of  awfulness — ^to  re- 
flect on  what  is  every  day  achieved,  or 
attempted  to  be  achieved,  in  those  dim 
chambers  in  high  attics  of  learned 
Jena,  and  learned  Heidelberg,  and  the 
rest,  by  those  skin-dried  anatomies 
who  inhabit  the  same — to  outward 
34>poarance  not  without  some  vague 
resemblance  to  humanity,  especiaUy 
such  of  them  as  occasionally  shave, 
but,  in  fact,  not  being  men  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  their  &iut  oufline  and  simili- 
tude, but  actually  intellectual,  or  full- 
brained  spiders,  weaving  ingenious 
webs,  intricate,  almost  invisible,  in 
their  separate  lines,  but  forming  altoffe- 
ther  a  reticulated  mesh.work(sav  rather 
cloud-grating),  through  which  but  dim 
and  indistinct  glimpses  can  be  caught 
by  eyes  of  hieroglvphic-decyphermg 
ChampoUions,  but  darker  than  mid- 


night Erebus  to  the  great  mass  of  laas- 
kmd.  What  midtimeB  of  wondrooi 
thoughts  must,  amid  this  prodigioai 
spreading  out  of  nets,  be  caogfat :  te 
in  this  respect  the  aJbresaid  profesBon 
diflfer  from  most  other  specimens  oC 
the  articulate-^»eakiiig  spedes 
that  they  spread  out  the  above  i 
tioned  spider-webs,  (thereby  i 
in  prose  language,  kuig  diasertalisna), 
in  order  therein  to  envelop  seme  idea 
that  may  happen  in  that  portsoa  «f 
space  to  be  floating  by;  wbeioai 
c^ers,  with  a  prodigality  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  send  forth  their  own  ideas 
in  such  web  or  word-cfethin^  as  pletses 
God.  Yet  equally  surprismg  is  the 
thought,  how  the  ideas,  so  caught  ky 
those  professors,  are  cut  in  pieces^  tor- 
tured^  spun  round  upon  juns^  whflethe 
buzzing  they  produce  sounds  in  the 
ear  of  the  tormentor,  nay,  and  of  some 
bystanders  also,  as  excellent  mooc  ;  te 
never  was  child — male  sexed,  as  yet 
unbreeched — ^more  cruel  in  Ins  treat- 
ment of  fly  (u-  butterfly — pulling  off 
bright  wings  and  destroying  the  lo^ 
trous  feat^rinesB— than  those  samt 
idea-catching  professora  with  thev 
prey.  Thus  far  in  anger,  mixed  witk 
unimaginable  waOings  of  a  love-aoRov^ 
as  of  a  mother  over  an  unfortunate,  say 
rather  blameworthy,  son — reflec^s^ 
how  useful  an  equal  extent  of  labov 
would  be  in  other  departments  of  life; 
what  barren  plains  might  be  made 
to  sing  for  joy ;  what  mountains  might 
not  be  levelled ;  roads  mended ;  nay, 
shoes  made,  and  tattered  habilimeolB 
repaired,  by  an  equal  intelligent  body 
-*-or  indeed  the  same— i(  instead  of 
poring  over  books,  and  waiting  in  a 
sort  of  busy  idleness  to  catch  the  pro- 
tervolating  ideas,  each  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Jena  and  Heidelbeig,  and 
the  rest,  were  as  assiduous  with  spads 
or  pick-axe,  or  sharp-pointed  awl,  or 
sharper-pointed  needle,  as  his  natunl 
tendency  might  indicate!  this  bancn 
earth  might  become  a  paradise  wfaeie- 
in  no  Adam  should  be  idle,  nor  Ete 
unindustrious ;    and    where  the   soil 
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would  be  beautified  and  hallowed  also 
—for  are  not  holiness  and  beauty 
twin  sisters — with  the  footsteps  of  su^ 
perior  visitants,  such  as  glc»:ified  the 
old  time,  ere  book-idleness,  or  rather 
stagnant  leaming.jpools,  raised  up 
mists  that  hid  the  &ce  of  heaven,  and 
the  type-inventor  Guttemburg,  more 
properly  Gensfleish,  ran  a  huge  Uot 
of  his  ink  over  Ciod's  creation,  and 
created  for  himself  (and  for  us  also) 
a  new  world  out  of  sheer  prose — a  bad 
world,  a  prose  world,  my  masters  ;— 
ibr  what  is  prose  but  verdureless  val- 
leys, and  hard,  nigeed,  pointed  moun- 
tains  referred  into  Uieir  first  elements, 
and  found  to  consist  of  so  many  feet 
of  loam  overlying,  or  else  underlying, 
80  many  feet  of  marl  or  lower  green 
sand,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  science 
notbmg  but  a  succession  of  strata, 
one  after  the  other,  that  (may  be  dug 
up  with  shovels,  and  kept  like  pattern 
bricks  (A  the  world's  building  mate- 
rial,  in  separate  drawers,  under  glass 
coveo,  and  guarded  from  the  acquisi- 
tive by  Icck  and  key  1  Not  long  will 
oar  k>ved  adoptive  fatherland,  and  its 
host  of  web-spreading  professors,  be 
without  a  world-building  society,  at 
creative  art-union.  If  to  be  made  of 
iroD,  the  likdier  to  be  patronised  by 
Binningham,  which  would  undertake 
to  cast  a  umverse  of  best  carron,  at  so 
much  the  square  foot.  But,  after  sJl, 
what  is  this  universe  of  onis  but  a 
Bnumnagem  universe  already?  For 
hat  not  this  learned  gentleman  found 
a  flaw  in  the  workmanship  1  and  that 
other  learned  gentleman  found  fault 
with  the  materiiU  ?  and  the  whole  been 
proved  to  US  to  be  a  counterfeit,  a 
sfaam^-not  GM's  univerEe  at  all,  but 
Qofy  an  imitation  1  and  all  this  from 
the  web-spreading  of  Jena— or  rather 
Freybeig  prdessors  1  If  at  this  quick 
march  df  the  world  we  go  on  for  fifty 
miB  what  shall  we  not  have  done  ? 
We  shaU  have  made  liff ht  of  the  old 
wish  to  have  the  wings  of  the  dove  to 
flee  away  and  be  at  rest, — ^for  shall 
W9  not  have  our  steam-hcxse — say, 
ntfher j  condeneed  hurricane — ^brougnt 
raaod  to  us,  to  be  mounted  at  our 
<feof8 ;  and  by  turning  cock,  or  other 
ample  mechanical  process,  give  scope 
to  Its  wild  ftiry,  and  hurl  onward  m  a 
speed  -  mantle  of  invisibleness  ;  for 
who  shafl  see  the  bodily  presence  of 
a  sunbeam  darting  quicker  than 
tbsi«hl1  Shafl  we  net  have  subjeet- 
ed  baOoooft  to  hehft  or  ran,  wkb  ereWy 
82* 


whether  of  tame  gentlemen  or  tamer 
tiffers — and  made  visits  to  the  moon? 
M  these  and  thousands  more  will 
have  happened ;  and  Wonder,  which 
is  next  (^  kin  to  Rehgion,  if  it  be  not 
Religion's  sel^  will  luve  expired — a 
prisoner,  wracked,  tormented,  and 
finally  disembowelled  till  it  died — in 
the  secret  dungeons  of  that  new 
Inquisition  whose  name  is  Demon- 
stration. For  as  there  are  synthe- 
tical philosophers  who  put  umverseB 
together,  fitting  in  every  nail,  and  oO- 
ing  all  the  hinges — so  are  there  also 
aimlvtical  philosophers  who  take  the 
whole  &bnc  to  pieces,  as  if  it  were  hU 
tie  else  than  a  Niimberg  time-inece, 
or  simple  Dutch  clock.  And  not  with- 
out professora  are  we  in  this  true  Ehiff- 
lish  land.  Oxonian  Buckland,  witii 
tub  and  drainer,  therewith  to  sub- 
merge this  poor  earth  of  ours  in  per- 
Sttiud  deluge;  Metropotitan  LyeU, 
astin^  Fitton,  and  many  more,— 
each  with  tame  earthquake  to  lift  vast 
continents  above  the  sea ;  which  earth- 
quake th^  keep  docile  and  fit  for 
work,  by  feeding  him  cm  fresh  vol- 
canoes ;  and  move  him  hither  and  thi- 
ther as  ordinary  carter  cries  hup !  er 
gee  !  to  mere  terrestrial  horse.  Peace 
be  to  them  and  to  their  labours — fat 
web-spreading  is  not  confined  to  eru- 
dite spiders  m  learned  Jena,  learned 
Heidelberg,  and  the  rest 

Since,  then,  the  whole  world  is  about 
to  be  diiBenchanted  by  the  very  univer- 
sality of  enchantment  (as  Fortuna- 
tus'  cap  would  become  mere  felt-co- 
vered beaver  in  a  nation  where  wish- 
ing caps  were  as  numerous  as  wishing 
h^ds):  since,  we  say,  the  grim  giant-* 
mummy-hearted — spectacle-sosed— 
Demonstration,  is  about  to  cut  up  ,the 
separate  limbs  of  beauty,  and  show  \m 
that  the  smile-dimpled  cheek  is  hot  a 
coUectkm  of  cutts  and  fiesh ;  the  eye 
-x'life-giving,  soul-expressing, —.  no- 
thing but  various  coloured  gfobules  of 
an  indurated  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance ;  since  all  things,  we  say,  are  to 
be  laid  open  to  the  enquiring  obser- 
vati<m,  not  of  web-spreading  profes- 
sors merely,  but  of  aU  and  every — 
soldier,  dandy,  and  even  book-de- 
vouring nedant;  let  due  honour  be 
given  to  tnoee  who,  with  feir-reacfaing 
eflt»rt,  have  ah^ady  stript  off  the  so. 
phistioated  concealments  of  tipth,  and 
nave  presented  her  to  us  tn  pwri$* 
Feremost  among  those  stands  one 
whon  our  sod  hoooon^  and  whon 
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this  present  ftDcnbratkn  of  oun  wfll 
render  more  celebrated  than  faa  inoate 
modesty  baa  hitherto  allowed  him  to 
become. 

Under  what  canopy  of  bright  sky — 
woven  in  sun-loom  with  golden  threads, 
and  spread  over  the  backing  earth, 
shall  we  look  Ux  this  philosopher,  this 
mahI  Where  Ganges  rolls  his  tido 
—  nceannrtaining — through  parched 
plains,  or  else  through  deep-lvinjggreai 
savannahs,  with  myriads  ot  worsfaip- 
pers  on  his  banks,  and  also  many  cro- 
codiles, and  slimy  scale-monsters  in 
his  water  1  .  Twas  there  where  man's 
reason-torch  ^was  first  lighted  at  the 
son-fire  oi  inspiration,  whose  &int 
rays  still  brighten  round  about,  more 
b^  refraction  of  b3rpast  Ikrht  than  po- 
sitive iUumination;  for  the  first  des- 
cendants of  our  mat  ancestors  spread 
themselves  rapicUy  over  those  earth- 
ocean  plains,  and  retained  long  time 
— ^av,  retain  till  this  hour  (dim  veil- 
ed beneath  allogenic  Vishnus  and 
figurative  Camdeos) — the  original  gos- 
pel truths  of  immortality  and  love. 
But  it  is  not  to  those  regions  that  we 
must  look  ibr  tbe  hero  of  this  panegy- 


ric, which  with  rapid  1 
inditing;  norwherei 
down  to  ocean — akingmeeCiBgakag. 
with  broad  banner  and  a  certain,  not 
inaiticulafte  herald-message  that  Iv 
Andes  throne  is  ti  eqoal 
with  that  of  the  old 
wonder  of  modem  days — this  new 
Prometheus,  who  with  fire  <wbedier 
stolen  from  heaven  or  efee  ptDdacai 
from  his  own  box  of  Lncifen}  has  pit 
life  and  motion,  given  reaaoo,  flCrepgtl^ 
di^ty,  to  what  was  ftjtmeriy  a  dead 
thing,  seen  and  known  by  aE — hj 
some  few  not  wholly  unwufslaiiped, 
yet  secretly  as  by  them  that  iear  zi- 
dicule,  or  even  Doming,  hangup  or 
some  milder  forai  of  persecolian;  and 
has  made  this  thing---oDce  dead  bat 
now  aHve — a  walking,  visible,  tanei- 
ble  thing — a  potentia,  a  power— lie 
man  who  has  done  all  this  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Uindostan  nor  ki  the  &r  WeiC, 
but  up  one  flight  of  stairs  in  g<old-eBa- 
meDed,  mirror-waOed  lodgmga,  in  the 
Chaossee  d'Antin,  in  the  city  of  Puii^ 
in  France.  But  of  him — of  has  namt 
and  hs  performances,  sooaewiiat  man 
largely  in  the  next  chapter. 


Chapter  n. 

Wherein  Cfpear  the  auBior  tmd  his  Prrface. 


Far-«eein^  Claris,  in  Eldin  sdi- 
tudes,  watching  small  vessels  on  small 
lake,  and,  with  helm  up  and  tiny  saOs, 
sending  these  six-inch  leviathans  with 
galknt  prow  through  the  centre  of 
9ie  battle-line  of  von  proud  galliee, 
which,  with  penknife  or  else  giSlyt  he 
has  shaped  with  his  own  band,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  of  contemplation  a 
i^t  seldom  equalled  amcmg  men. 
Whence  amid  those  dusk  mountains, 
or  on  the  dust-covered  plainstones  of 
EdinbtHTgh  city,  has  come  to  him  vi- 
sion of  noble  niffht  on  the  ocean  plain? 
Heareth  he,  while  bending  over  that 
still  water— Hcall  it  horse-pond  <m-  monn- 
tain  tarn — ^the  booming  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  flapping  of  innumerous 
sails  all  swelling  out  frx>m  squared 
yards,  by  St  Vmcent's  &mous  cape  ? 
<ff  the  louder  thunder  and  more  majes- 
tic rush  of  canvass  wings  by  the  deep 
waters  of  Trafel^  3  If  indeed  such 
sounds  were  not  in  his  ears,  yet  were 
thooghts  of  the  meteor  flag  in  his 
heart,  and  ever  is  he  to  be  classed 
among  the  noUes  of  his  hud.    Yet 


has  his  gl<Hy  some  drawbacks.  Grand- 
est of  theorists,  pity  that  with  hia 
theory  was  all !  If,  n»  addition  to  the 
bodiless  Thought  of  wJJch  he  was  the 
lather,  he  had  also  been  sire  of  the 
world-subdnin^  Deed,  how  donUed  \o 
us  had  been  his  feme !  He  was  bill 
the  Vulcan,  who  in  the  Etna-caves  of 
his  spirit  foived  the  big  bolts  wiodi 
the  red  hana  of  Jove-Nelson  darted; 
and  thus  was  he  dependant  on  another 
for  the  realization  of  what  wonli 
otherwise  have  continued  but  an  idea^ 
Greatest  is  he  wbM>  inv^its  and  pne- 
tises,  as  best  is  he  who  preaches  and 
performs.  And  in  this  is  cor  hen, 
Count  Hypolite  Montmoroici  de  St 
Leon,  ^[reat — say  greateet  araoqg  men 
— not  m  the  preaching,  for  we  wonU 
not  have  it  supposed  he  preaches,  bat 
in  the  admirable  union  perceivable  ii 
him,  of  the  genius  to  conceive  and 
the  talent  of  execute.  Nor  wants  bs 
the  third  requisite  in  a  bene&ctorts 
his  species,  namely,  the  wiDingneas  to 
communicate  to  his  fellow-martals  the 
fruits  of  his  reflectiooBor  eiperienDe. 
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H^  will  become  more  apparent 
rhen  we  rekte  the  mode  of  our  ac- 
uaiDtance  with  him,  and  euch  other 
articBlara  as  we  shaJl  see  fitto  ccmfide 
)  the  public 

literature  has  not  seldom,  o>f  late 
ears,  been  made  a  tojnc  of  loud 
ilk  in  the  British  House  of  Com- 
lODs,  and  by  sundry  of  those  six 
undred  and  fifty-eight  Solons  has  it 
een  dandled  and  nuried  in  such  &shion 
B  was  GulHver  by  the  gigantic  mon- 
ey in  Brobdignag — only  saved  from 
B  perilous  condition  by  tender 
rlumdalclitch  Talfeurd,  or  tender 
rhundalcfitch  Bulwer.  In  noting 
as  more  sth*  been  made  than  in  what 
\  called  international  copyright  law. 
^befis  words  we  can  understand,  but 
[le  comments  made  thereon,  and  side 
jrns-Hreciproeal  exchanges,  counter 
varantees,  and  the  Uke — seeing  we 
re  but  human  bein^  and  not  alto- 
ether  illumined,  we  have  but  ie^bl^ 
limmeringB  of ;  yet  have  our  active 
Yraich  neighbomB,  if  not  clearer 
eads,  yet  quickeir  eyes  than  ours — 
nd  not  fow  nor  light,  nor  unexpensive 
1  carriage  are  the  bodE  packages  and 
aper  roUs  which  have  been  sent  over 
ouB  with  letters  (civil  and  compH- 
lentaiy,  as  is  the  nature  of  the  Gaul,) 
equestmg  our  assistance  in  securing, 
iTBt,  a  large  sale  for  the  said  books 
nd  papers,  and  secondly,  all  the  jxro- 
t  resalting  therefrom  to  the  authors. 
Vhy  they  should  fix  cm  us  we  cannot 
:Qe88,  and  modesty  will  not  allow  us 
0  translate  the  expressions  of  our 
arrespoDdents.  Haply  a  knowledge 
f  our  access  to  the  ji^reat  Maga  may 
ave  contributed  to  this  peculiar  effect; 
irwith  deference  approaching  some- 
what too  nearly  to  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
0  many  of  our  applicants  rave,  en- 
omiastic,  say  rhapsodical  rather — 
bout  Le  Bon  Kit,  probably  (as  what 
ttle  religion  any  of  them  may  possess 
i  Roman  Cathdic,)  mirttaking  lum 
3r  bis  namesake  St  Christopher.  But 
his  matter  we  leave,  and  plunge  at 
mce  into  the  middle  of  things.  Count 
ivpolite  writes  to  us  in  flowery  French, 
vhichwe  will  traduce  into  our  own 
ilam  English,  thus— 

**  You  are  a  man  of  too  wide-grasp- 
Qg  an  intellect  and  too  well-strung 
lervestobe  either  startled  or  aston- 
shed  at  the  title  of  my  book.   The 


art  of  contracting  Debts  (L*art  de 
iaire  des  Dettes)  has  hitherto  been 
practised  in  your  country  more  exten- 
sively than  in  any  other,  yet  igno- 
rantly,  fortuitously  as  it  were,  and  witii 
no  touch  of  true  philosophy.  This 
want  I  am  ambitious  to  supply,  and 
direct  myself  to  you,  sir,  whose  well- 
known,"  &c  &c  &C. 

The  book  so  sent  to  us  is  a  smaU 
duodecimos  printed  on  dim  myste- 
rious looking  paper,  in  types  which  to 
the  soul  of  a  Ballantyne  would  inflict 
worse  than  purgatorial  pains ;  the 
price,  two  franco  (which,  at  tenpence 
to  the  franc,  seems  a  prodigious  over- 
charge,) and  altogether  as  poor  looking 
a  tome  as  is  often  to  be  seen.  Yet  may 
the  shabbiest  box  holdeold — nay,  dia^ 
monds — and  from  woooen  platter  may 
be  supped  green  &t 

"Nor  am  I  ignorant,"  continues 
the  Count,  « that  at  the  very  announce- 
ment of  my  volume,  small-souled  men 
will  look  with  eyes  in  which  despair 
has  taken  the  frvmt  parlours,  at  their 
day-books  and  led^rs;  but  the  great 
of  soul,  the  utilitarian,  the  sage,  the 
philanthropist,  will  rejoice.  T&  Time 
of  great  truths  is  come.  As  a  writer, 
w£>  has  not  more  genius  than  I  have 
(qui  n'a  pas  plus  de  genie  que  moi) 
has  said,  *  The  human  race  is  in  pro- 
gress.** Reasoning  on  individualities, 
or  for  individualities,  is  absurd — ^we 
must  reason  en  the  masses,  or  for  the 
masses,  if  we  wish  to  reason  weD. 
It  is  only  when  viewed  in  this  way 
that  the  wwks  of  Nature  herself  are 
grand,  harmonious,  sublime.  Sepa- 
rately considered,  or  reduced  to  their 
first  principles,  they  are  ludicrous,  nor 
unfrequenliy  disgusting.  Piteous  is  it 
to  behold,  (m  fine  holiday,  a  black  cloud, 
rain  pregnant,  come  to  an  untimely 
accouchement  on  the  Clos  Vougeot— 
(say,  for  your  English  understanding 
of  the  illustration,)  on  June  or  July- 
Regent  Street,  at  four  o'clock, — yet 
would  you  not  have  the  heavens  shut 
up,  and  earth  cry  aloud  in  the  agonies 
of  thirst,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
Clos  Vougeot,  or  June  and  July-Re- 
gent Street  Eh  bien !"  exclaims  the 
philosophic  HjTpolite,  proud  of  this  si- 
militude, "  petits  esprits,  cerveaux 
etroits,  vues  courtes!  apprenez  que 
Part  de  frtire  des  dettes  et  oe  ne  point 
les   payer,  est  Tun  des  elemens  de 
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rordre  BoeiBL  Wd],theii,  wnalUcwkl 
Iitde-wiU !  Bhort-ogfats !  leainthattbe 
art  of  cdotractiDg  debts,  and  never 
paying  them,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  SocialSystem  !  And  this,'*  he  adds, 
•*iBnocofi(rejau,  unless  to  my  grocer 
— a  truth  which  I  am  now  to  demon* 
strate.  The  subject  is  brilliant  and 
abstract  I  shall  endeavour  to  be,  if 
possible,  less  pompous  than  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  and  move  dear  thanM. 
Bantam." 

Much  tho^g;fat  and  great  turmng 
hither  and  thither  among  dictionaries, 
artistic,  scientific,  and  bic^gcaphical, 
has  it  cost  us  to  discover  who  the  last- 
named  gentleman  may  be  ;  but  unless 
the  auUior  rudely  and  irreverently, 
under  such  fowl  and  dunghill  cogno- 
men, designates  the  late  Jeremy,  we 
confess  ourselves  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, which  is  not  bliss.  What,  then, 
some  person  may  say,  are  we  in  this 
'  pure  Maga-field  sowing  seeds  of  ini- 
quity, nav,  swindling  ?  Orare  we  ra- 
ther in  her  rich  Mil  planting  trees 
which  shall  spread  their  thick  leaves 
to  heaven,  and  shelter  unnumbered 
myriads  of  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren,  who,  from  their  pressed-down 
branches,  shall  pluck  golden  fruit? 
In  truth  we  know  not,  yet  have  we 
vague  susfNcions  that  tbere  are  bon- 
esty  and  good  intention  hid  beneath 
afl  this  word-covering,  which  the  clear- 
sighted will  perceive ;  and  only  do  we 
sumct  that  the  whole  vohmie  may  be 
a  pttfase-quiz,  a  sham,  and  not  a  reality, 
when  we  meet  with  such  world- wisdom 
as  the  following : 

M  In  a  great  state  where  laws  and 
rulers  were  perfectly  just^  every  thing 
would  be  m  its  place— property  of 
what  nature  soever  wouU  be  inviola- 
ble—commerce and  industnr  would 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing — ^public  em- 
plovments,  (say  rather  state  offices^ 
called  shortly  *  place,')  would  be  given 
to  merit  only — and  the  government 
sAd  the  governed  would  present  the 
image  of  a  &mily,  whereof  the  jSrst 
shoiud  be  the  pareirt,  and  the  second 
the  children.  But  nowhere,  alas !  is 
this  chimera  endowed  with  real  exist- 
ence, and  tho  reason  of  it  is  dear : 
Boast  as  we  like  of  electors  and  re- 
presentativee— 4et  us  make  finest  laws, 
raise  armies,  create  prefects,  mayors, 
and  even  justices  of  the  peace— nay, 
let  us  give  Orders,  Hanoverian,  GueL 
phie  or  otherwise,  to  whom  we  please 
— Hred  gowns  to  our  judgoi  aid  hhaa 


uniforms  to  the 
with  all  these  palieadoes  and 
de-frise,  keep  out  the  nasanlts   of  aa> 
bition,  intrigue,  ciqadi^,    which  sb* 
ver  to  pieces  this   pretended  eq/tk^ 
brium,  and  kick  its    higneokB  iatut 
limbo.    No !  while  the  earth  shall  eoB> 
tinue  earth,  thisCeibenis  will  turn  all 
things  topsy-turvy*  will  excite  wus— 
the  ui^ust  against  the  jual — anaichf 
against  order — people  againet  ki^gn— 
krngs    against  people.     Snch  is  the 
etenial  cause  (^  all  revohitioH  and  aS 
upsets.    Hence  it  will  foDa«s  that  in 
the  best  of  countries,  under  the  best  of 
goveInmentl^  a  nation  m  ahrays  dU 
vided  into  injurers  and  iiyraed— <«  (Jne 
nation  se  partage    toujoun  en  knrw 
dus />sanj^  et  en  fetes.*)     Bi*  iltht 
same  time  we  may  remaric,  that,  epita 
of  so  many  causes  of  diaovder,  tlwe 
does  always  exist  an  abeohite  eqoifflKi- 
um  of  justice,  which  every  eBbrt  tends 
tore-establish.    The  iiyiired  has  ever 
a  lively  recdlection  of  bis  ii^ury,  aad 
the  right  ^if  not  l^gal,  yet  natonQ 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  rnnipmsi 
tions.    We  perceive,  then,  that  Aj». 
bition.    Intrigue,    Cupidity,   are  con- 
stantly destroying  the  social  balanocb 
and  that  those  nKnstera  moat  be  stxif. 
filed  against— yea,  subdued.    Hereto 
have  we  come  m  this  logical 
and  we  may  assume  that  changea 
parable  from  all    conditiotw, 
tions  in  trade,  uncertainty  in  govern- 
ments, and  other  incidenta,  leave  m 
every  great  public  a  body  of  (say,  ibr 
argument's  sake)  a  hundred  thousoi 
inSviduals,  who^    under  an  order  cf 
things  perfectly  just,  would  enjoy  tht 
fortunes  or  the  places  to  which  they 
are  entitled    by  their  good  qualities 
whether  innate  or   acquired.    Thasa 
hundred    thousand    men,'     rmniii 
Count  Hypdite,    in  freiay    anbfime^ 
with  true  French— say  rather  Puia> 
refined    modesty.     *  These    hmdnd 
thousand  men  are  necessarily  the  sttt 
of  the  nation.     Would  not  this  d»> 
scendant  of  time-honoured 
—of  whom  the  «De '  that 
his  name  is  least  of  his  nobility  en- 
signs, if  property  had  been  regular- 
ly  transmitted  from   aire  to  son,  by 
primogeniture  fixed   law— ^would    he 
not  have  had  thoosands  of  rent^ol^ 
and  the  axle  of  his  chariot  of  My? 
This  other— would  he  net  have  Ima 
counseOor  of  state,  if  we  had  bed  ona 
government  more;  this  other,  wnaii 
he  not  have  beeaManhalof  Fkaaot 
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f  we  had  bad  one  ffoveniment  lees  ? 
3De  has  scattered  nis  patrimony  on 
Jie  road  to  CobioBtE ;  another  on  the 
tighway  to  Ghent ;  another  still  amid 
M  byways  of  Cannes.  Most  betiev- 
id  there  would  be  no  return  from 
lartwell ;  no  re-apparitica  from  £21- 
»a  isle.  They  niade  prodamatioos, 
ipeeches,  oaths— eignea  parchments 
ind  state  declaratioas,  without  consi- 
l^inff  that  such  formalities  meant 
tning  teal ; — and,  finally,  stocks 
and  speculative  men  were  ruined, 
ilave  not  all  these  things  produced 
crashes,  evanishmff  of  goods,  falls, 
Old  lairtly,  a  muttitode  of  ii^juredt 
[Xmbt  not  that  society  owes  these  men 
xxnpensatioii.  Socie^  must  provide 
kx  these  hundred  thousand  victims 
Rrhom  she  has  disinhoited.*' 

Thus,  in  this  strict  logical  induc- 
ion,  not  without  glimmerings  here 
ind  there  of  a  high-hearted  philoso- 
ihy,  does  the  young  Count  proceed 
n  what  Doay  be  considered  his  epistle 
Dtroductory.  What  in  this  clear 
itatement  surprises  us  most  istheuni- 
fsnal  truthfulness  €i  his  premises  ae^ 
turned— namely,  the  &ct  that  society, 
ran  its  artificial  subdivisiooe  into  men 
vith  property,  men  with  no  property, 
nen  who  had  property  and  have  lost 
t,  men    who  were    without  proper- 

Land  have  gained  it,  has  so  taken 
n  out  of  his  natural  nrfiere  as  to 
oake  him  entarely  fbt^^etful  of  his  ori- 
[inal- deslinatiao,  instmcts,  feelings, 
^an  dream  suggest  more  utterly  un- 
atural  aeaociation  of  ideas  tluin  of 
oan,  earth's  lord,  heaven's  hebr, — 
nd  ofsiffnboard  <m  every  side,  <*Ties- 
asses  wul  be  prosecuted  with  utmost 
iffour  of  law?"  What  trespass  t 
nbatlaw?  What  makes  it  one  man's 
respass  and  anotherman's  law  1  Cer- 
iin  parchment  skins,  written  over  in 
trange  hand,  with  seals  and  signa- 
ges, kept  in  ^p«en  tin  box.  Tm 
bk  thateives  right  to  say  to  fellow- 
len,  ^Thus  &r,  and  no  &rther." 
^Hiat  mystic  power,  is  this,  that  to  old 
^p-ekm  gives  virtue  greater  than 
ng  of  Solomon  t  that  throws  gyves 
ouDid  free  men's  limbs,  and  leads  tibem, 
refiactoiy,  to  pill<Hy  or  treadmill  1 
[orally  ccxisidered,  these  are  only  in- 
ingements  on  the  dignity  of  our 
Eiture,  which  it  were  well  to  abdislu 
*ut  how  is  such  feat  to  be  performed  t 
et  vm  listen  to  the  eloquent  exposition 
r  the  Count 
•«  It  IS  a  long  time  since  M.  J.  B. 


Say,  celebrated  economist,  has  demon- 
strated that  sode^  divides  itself  into 
Producere  and  Consumers.  Now, 
whenever  in  society  a  person  acts  as 
a  producer,  he  is  entitled  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  thing  produced.  I  know 
not  if  I  make  myself  understood,  but 
to  me  it  appears  plain  that  if  I  prove 
that  J— or  any  other  man,  comme  U 
faut^~mrodueef  then  society  becomes 
my  debt<»'.  But  what  do  I  produce) 
Question  fit  only  for  a  fool  to  ask- 
yet  deign  I  to  answer  it  Thus, 
granted  you  never  see  me  bending 
over  a  loom,  or  bustling  in  a  marked 
cairyii^  in  cn^  in  autumn,  oi  put- 
ting in  seed  in  spring.  I  have  no 
thousand  infonts  struggling  sixteen 
hours  a-day,  elevating  me  into  a  cot- 
ton lord  on  a  throne  of  human  skele- 
tons, nor  do  I  import  shawhi  or  tallow 
— but  because  I  we  no  counter,  and 
em^oy  no  shipinng,  it  would  be  a 
capital  error  to  suppose  that  I  do  not 
ffiduce.  I  stir  not  mnn  bed  tin  noont 
and  by  that  considerate  indolence  di- 
minisfa  the  number  of  idlers  who  en- 
cumber the  busy  population  of  oar 
towns.  I  tie  my  neckckith  my  ovm 
fi^— and  give  an  unpube  to  the  ma- 
nu&cture  of  muslin  or  the  importa- 
tion of  Bandanas.  I  breakfost  at 
Tcntoni's,  and  by  the  deEcaoy  of  my 
choice  produce  an  enlarged  consump- 
tion. Ibring  Ortolans  a  la  Provencdle 
intofoshion — or  give  a  run  to  'Truflfes 
k  I'ltaUenne.'  Thus  a  whole  pro- 
vince is  enriched  by  that  one  break- 
fost ;  the  population  of  Perigord, 
which  had  long  languished  in  idleness^ 
is  occupied  at  full  wages  in  digging 
trifles.  I  have  made  equipages  my 
study,  and,  as  they  flit  by  me,  can  an- 
nihilate or  exah  with  a  wrinkle  of 
my  brow.  No  <xie  has  such  an  eye 
for  the  hang  of  a  Phieton,  the  sweep 
of  a  Tdento.  A  judgment  delivered 
in  ten  words  is  a  source  of  incalcula- 
ble riches  to  saddlers  and  coach-build- 
ers. I  approve  a  certain  style  of  har- 
ness, and,  behold !  leather  becomes 
dear — ^the  breeders  of  Poissy  doable 
their  stock,  and  the  tanners  are  worked 
to  death. 

«!  dine  inthecHy,"  he  continues^ 
«<  and  hum  a  new  air  of  Boieldieu  or 
Bellini— a  new  ballad  of  Desangiers 
or  Beranffer.  The  copies  are  exhaust- 
ed nextdav,  and  the  Muses  themsehres 
are  included  among  the  producers 
in  the  drawmgroom.  I  am  a  grower  of 
bon  mots ;  a  manufacturer  of  repar- 
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I  repMt  the  witticiaiM  of 
Bnmett  the  ahsurdities  of  Potier. 
•  We  must  go  and  see  them,'  say  all 
the  world.  The  bosea  of  the  theatre* 
which  would  have  remamed  eo^p^y 
are  fidl  to  overflow— -and  the  benent 
is  a  bumper.  If  tfaia  ia  not  to  pnduce^  I 
doa't  know  what  k.  If  this  ie  not  to 
poduce»  pditical  economy  ia  a  hom- 
MV»  Adam  Smith  a  nionyy  andMalthiis 
aapooD.  Society  oi^ht  siirely  to  pay 
anch  producer»---aiicE  modds  of  civi- 
haatico,  wboi,  by  their  mannen  and 
boBton,  are  the  omamenta  of  a  coifee- 
rouB — brinff  tailoiv  into  vogue,  em^ 
beQiBh  the  loidevarda  or  Boid  Street 
T-<and  supply  the  attentions  which  so 
vmaj  horaands  are  too  much  occimied 
to  am)rd»  Yes^tis  as  an  equvalent 
ioK  these  serviceeb  aa  eompenaatjon  bt 
the  placea  we  den't  pooposs  the  far* 
luaes  we  have  lostF— tne  opportonities 
we  have  missed — that  we  piactise  the 
ait  which  wifl  be  detailed  to  you  in 
this  VGiame^  And  observe^  sir^  and 
tbcough  yeu  let  the  British  public  ob- 
•awe^  tiuitbere  we  make  no  mention  of 
flBch  low  and  contemptible  branches 
^  thealudf  aa  gattii^iaftodebtfoEa. 


ef 


week's  rolls  at  the  bakersi  a 
shoes  or  a  new  hat    Whoeo 
lift  his  soul  above  such 
■Bworthy  to  peruse  my  book.' 

So  withaloodt^iootbednimyaBda 
Ing  trumpet-bbw  of  self^numph,  doM 
the  Count  cooclnde  the  pang^apk 
Sundiy  matters  are  afterwaras  drtaipj 
to  which  these  few  pages  wlU  aerve  as 
a  noteofjpreparatiop.  What,  indeei 
he  in  boduy  shape  may  be,  is  to  as  i»> 
known.  1c  et  have  we  heard  fiaa  tfaoa» 
who  have  sojourned  in  Faiis  that  he 
is  exceeding  oomelvv  like  a  FVsaeh 
angel,  endowed  with  chai4areei  and 
bsoad  shoulders,  and  a  profiise  show  of 
chains.  Some,  also,  ^ve  lamfinted 
that  in  this  instance,  flatme  did  not  de- 
part from  her  usual 
the  article  of  fingera 


from  being  limited  to  BBeroly  ten,  he 
is  forced  to  crowd  each  at  them  wA 
three  linfB,  which  woaki   be 
what  more  tastefully 
had  had  thirty  ' 
only  on  each, 
mysteries  we  medcfle  i 
to  the  next  chapter. 


CHifTEB^nL 

WhertiniUArtuExfUmBi. 


CcvBoan  Beaapaita,  say  nrther  the 
EmpeKN:  Napoleon,  war-comet  glar- 
inc  throi^  ya«  mixkT  atmQq>bsie, 
and  mid  the  deathi  darknfiiH  carting  a 
%ht»  which*  thoi^  dreadful,  was  a 
beacon  to  the  voyacexs  over  von 
Anarch  sea*,  wa&  watched,  on  his  met 
appeanag  with  dread,  and  foar»  and 
laner  ;  vf  fewest^  with  love  or  hope. 
But  soon,  m,  the  cloudy  fivmament  a|w 
neared  othes  ntaw  red-hued  like 
Man*  and  Soult,  and  Messena,  and 
Ney„  were  the  planets  of  that  new 
heaven.  Fiery  meteare^  swamp-bom, 
flitted  over  stiagnant  blood-pools,  and 
among  theee^  dnimmer  Lan^t,  called 
fimuharly  iW  tU  VEt^,  or  hell- 
tiffBiv  was  mmous  in  his  humbler 
sphere.  What  on  great  scale  wae  per- 
fiinned  in  unkinged  Portcml,  or 
double-Jdngffl  Spam,  by  mipnuals  and 
heroes ;  ^en  pictures  and  jewels  and 
(whisper  it  not  loudly  in  ear  of  crowd- 
huzzaed  veteran)  uncounted  vulgar 
coin  were  transfened  from  orphan 
Lisbon,  or  dark-roomed  EscuriaX  to 
uiodem  Paris  dwellings  of  Junots  and 


the  i6it— what  ia  thie  wholanlaaid 
magpanimous  manner  was  psnctised^ 
great  nd  noUe,  was  at  kw  Astanoe 
naitated  by  bell-tiffer  Lam^  of  Ikt 
guards.  For  him  Murffios,  nor  ClaodMi» 
nor  Titianshad  any  chamis;  maam- 
9k  tKasuriee  were  what  he  £d  asl 
dream  of;  yet,  what  little  was  with- 
in his  power  he  did.  Fowls  aoi  p«i 
were  the  utmost  of  Ins 
the  Commissariat 
were  peasant's  ear-rmga, 
won  earnings  left  unadmired ;  ani 
with  gallant  playfidneesy  (which  hid 
eazned  for  him  his  pet  appdlatioo  <tf 
tiger),  not  loath  was  he  withswori 
or  musket  to  maintain  the  gkiy  of  te 
groMfe  imAsn^  by  hewing  down^  at 
else  shooting  through  the  bead,  whi^ 
soevei^  and  of  wlSit  sex  soevec,  re- 
sisted his  commands.  There  bsoBfr 
thing  BO  insiHring  of  military  aidow 
in  t£i  sound  of  a  dram,  that  we  nsai 
not  wonder  te  find  drummer  I^ngkC 
so  hffldc  Pity  that  Napuban 
grudged  such  delectations  to  leee  nea 
uan  the  maishals;  and  pity  abo  that 
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oeid  in  Freoch  armies  is  plentifid, 
md  trees  in  Spain  fertie  in  strong 
kranches ;  for  the  combination  of 
these  three  things — ^Napoleon,  rope, 
tree— cut  off  heroic  Laitt4et  in  the 
yi  march  of  his  fiuneTNo  history 
contains  any  record  of  what  his  last 
thoughts  were  fixed  on,  as  he  rapidly 
isc^ided  the  Galbcan  oak,  with 
liempen  cravat ;  and  we  will,  there- 
bre,  guess  that  they  reverted  to  his 
brave  boy,  whom,  wxUi  his  mother,  he 
bad  left  behind  him  in  the  FaidxNng 
le  St  Antoine.  Brave  boy  !  bright 
mother!  whose  admiration  of  Paris 
irchitecture  and  general  philanthropy 
^as  80  great,  that  she  did  nothing 
but  walk  the  streets,  seeking  whom 
ihe  might  overwhehn  with  hospitality. 
But  she  also  became  displeasing  to 
certain  iO-natored  functionaries,  who 
treated  her  with  a  harshness  unworthy 
yf  a  nation  fii^ned  for  its  politeness, 
and  in  short  time  the  boy  was  an 
srphan.  He  grew  op ;  and  many 
who  remember  the  hell-tieer  of  the 
^fuarde,  with  his  bushy  beard  and 
thick  mustaefaios,  his  broad  shoulders, 
lod  kiB  peculiar  taste  in  rings,  are 
ioipewhat  incredulous  about  the  nobili- 

Soi  Monsieur  Le  Compte  Hypdite 
ontroorenci  de  St  Leon.  With  this 
tObJr  of  ffenealogy,  however,  we  have 
ittle  to  da  Oiv  correspondent  is,  c^ 
sourae,  the  best  judge  on  such  sub- 
ects,  und  we  are  satisfied  that  he  is 
ivbat  he  has  told  us.  With  what 
a^  morality,  nor  less  wisdom,  worthy 
n<me  who  is  under  the  presidency 
nf  magnanimous  Pasquier,  does  he 
ipen  I 

Property  lias  been  hitherto  but 
arelessly  defined  by  the  laws,  and  is 
Duch  more  extensive  in  its  signification 
han  is  supposed.  Lawyers  will  tell 
XNi  that  they  distinguish  pn^ierty  into 
Dovable  and  immovable  (miUiere 
t  irnmobiHere)  ;  hence,  the  miserable 
prejudice  tlttt  makes  it  depend  on  cer- 
ain  quantities,  more  or  less  of  acres  of 
md,  pieces  of  plate,  sumptuous  fnmi- 
are,  oriMi|;s  full  of  gcM  ;  so  that,  un- 
ler  this  pitrnd  system,  character,  talent, 
docaticA,  are  considered  infinitely 
afierior  to  a  land  measuring  chain, 
.  silver  weighing  scale,  vbA  an  m- 
looloiy.  Nothing  than  this  theory  is 
D  fncomj^te.  Trie  fkct  is,  that  UKle>- 
lendently  of  these  elements  of  property 
iM^hicb,  we  grant,  are  of  some  value  in 
lieir  way  \  there  are  maov  more  real 
nd  more  mcooleBlBble.    Forinstance- 


From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  yean 

of  age — 
Thirty-two  teeth  the  cdour  of  snow— > 
A  constitvtioa  of  iron— 
A  stomach  of  bronze- 
Broad  chest  and  strong  arms— 
Whiskeis  black  and  bushy— 
And  a  calf  seven  inches  in  diameter. 

The  philosophic  Enghsb,  who  have 
preeeded  us  by  many  centuries  in  the 
science  of  legidaticm,  have  adopted  this 
idea.  They  recognize  fersonoL  prop- 
erty in  theirstatute  books,  and  connder 
it  on  a  perfect  equali^  w^  real  ot  im- 
movable property.  '  That  this  system 
is  the  true  one— the  only  one  sanctified 
by  virtue  and  religion,  this  one  aivu» 
ment  will  suffice  to  prove, — •*  It  is  Nap 
ture  herself  that  bestows  this  property 
— are  we  to  go  against  Nature  and 
make  her  legacy  unless  ?  to  deny  the 
value  of  her  gifti  to  dishonour  her  biOs, 
as  if  we  doubted  her  hand  writing  or 
the  solvency  of  her  afiiirs  V  Never  I 
Never !  Yet  is  not  Nature  a  mother 
kind  alike  to  all— she  has  her  &vouritef 
and  makes  hews  of  the  sons  she  likes 
best  In  this  design  she  calls  society 
to  her  aid,  for  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  to  the  whole  number  we 
have  stated — namely,  a  hundred  tboo- 
sand  souls  in  France  alone— she  gives 
equal  fintunes.  To  some  she  gives 
a  draft  on  society,  who  is  her  banker, 
for  one  amount ;  to  another,  for  a  dif- 
ferent  one.  We  regard,  in  this  disqui- 
sition,  only  the  more  highly  fivoured, 
on  whom  she  settles  an  amount  yieldmg 
an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  francs. 
The  tables  will  be  equal!  v  applicable  to 
those  who  have  only  hau  that  smn,  or 
a  quarter  of  it,  m  the  proportion  of  ten 
to  five ;  or  ten  to  two  and  a  half.  In 
Englaiui,  a  richer  country,  the  docu- 
ments win  be  equally  avaOaUe,  mi- 
derstandu^  by  francs  guineas  or  sove« 
reigns.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then, 
that  society  win  be  wiDmg  to  pay  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  the  origin- 
al capita),  we  perceive  that  the  fortune 
of  the  man,  oomme  U  favU  must  be 
estimated  at  two  hundred  thounnd 
francs.  This  is  made  up  of  the  fol^ 
lowing  funds  :—> 

1.  His  pl^sical  qnalitieB. 

%  His  emieation. 

d.  His  disposition  or  character* 

in  parsnance  of  the  first  branch  of  fhe 
edaj»ctwecan*tgowiqngiBiisliiwiting 
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the  qotlities  already  ennmerated  at 
the  fbtlowing  buidb  : — 

Five-and-twenty   to    five-and- 

thirty  years  of  age,  .  .  10,000 
Hdght,  irum  &9Q  feet  ten  to 

sixfeet,  ....  5000 
Thirty-two  teeth  (snow  white) 

60  per  tooth,  1600 

Copgtitntinn  of  iron,  6000 

Stomach  of  Bronze,  dOOO 

Broad  chest  and  strong  arms,  9000 
Whiskers,  Mack    aiSl    bushy 

rSOOa-piece),    .  1000 

Calf  seven  inches  in  diameter,  2400 

Total    personal    property,  re- 

.  presenting  a  cental  of    .       32,000 

No  political  economist  can  dispute 
these  valuations.  Every  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  above  items  should,  ^ere- 
fore,  consider  himself  in  the  possession 
of  a  capitcd  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand  francs,  and  entitled  to  live  at 
the  rate  (in  so  &r  as  they  are  concern- 
ed) of  somewhere  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred francs  a-year.  I  put  a  most 
moderate  value  on  these  noble  proper- 
ties, and  I  know  they  would  be  snapt 
iq>  «« by  many  an  old  banker  and  visme 
vnarquue  if  tbev  could  get  them  at 
double  the  price.''  And  so  for  many 
more  pages  does  the  young  count  take 
notice  of  his  inheritance,  as  some  of 
earth's  more  fortunate  children  look 
over  their  estates..  By  fewest  will  it 
be  thought  that  his  estunate  is  exhorbi- 
tant,  for  have  there  not  been  in  our  own 
land  Hertfords  and  Queensbenys  who 
would  have  given  the  thirty-two  thou- 
sand poimds  (at  which  such  properties 
are  estimated  in  Ehigland^  for  tfa^  loan 
of  them  for  a  single  year?  What  mar- 
chionesses, whether  old  or  young, 
might  consider  them  worth  in  our  mor- 
al  and  delicate-minded  country,  &r  be 
it  from  us  to  guess.  Yet'i(  as  Count 
Hypolite  supposes,  the  viettles  marquiS" 
es  desire  sncn  things  for  their  own  per- 
sonal improvement,  our  notions  of  fe- 
male beauty  must  be  diflferent  from  the 
Paris  standard.  For,  though  we  can 
wireciate,  even  in  the  softer  sex,  the 
advantages  of  a  constitution  of  iron 
and  stomach  of  bronze,  we  are  puzsded 
what  are  to  be  done  with  the  black  and 
haetij  whiskers,  the  broad  shoulders,  or 
even  the  calf  seven  inches  in  diameter. 
Sndiare  the  obscurities  that  arise  from 
intemational  ignorance:  for  who,  in 
this  tea-eiiiTOimded  idand—ahnost  di- 


vided from  the  whole  worid— can 
emnly  predicate  that  French 
ooeases  (especially  of  the  old  Kpw) 
did  not  msppaii  whisken  and  ^kac^ 
themselves  in  gigantic  legs  ? 

After  sun£y  deep  obiwafalko, 
which,for  brevi^s  sake,  we  pretenic, 
gay  Hypdite,  not  without  de^  yean- 
mgs  after  the  intdfectnal  advanceBial 
of  the  spedes,  gives  his  notioQs  on  the 
great  subject  ofeducatioo.  Tins  he  &• 
vides  into  two  sorts : 

1.  Education  by  books. 

2.  Educaticnby  theeyes. 

Of  these  he  gives  greatly  the  prefer, 
tficetothe  last 

^Book  edncatjoo,"  he  njB,  •^fiv- 
nishes  but  new  recrmts  to  the  dass  of 
men  comme  it  faut — (parentheticalbf 
let  us  translate  this  phrase  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hibeniian  Cunan,  'theCfesB 
Potato^')— for  bodL  education  sappan 
a  degree  of  knowledge  incompatiUe 
with  gented  life — an  aoquaintanoe  with 
our  own  language  deep  and  seaichiMr  If 
Vohaire's  or  Soutbey^s— of  GredLtte 
Thucydides*  or  the  Bishop  of  Litc^ 
field's— of  Latin  like  Cicero's  or  Nkk- 
uhr's.  Thev  are  notcontent  with  mik 
ematics  unless  they  know  as  much  «f 
them  as  Babbage--of  astronomy,  on- 
lesB  they  are  as  femiliar  in  the  miftj 
way  as  Herschd  or  Aiaga  What  «e 
can  be  made  of  such  inpractoUe 
spoons  t  They  lodge  in  a  triangle^  Abc 
on  an  experiment,  and  sup  on  a  prob- 
lem ;  glass  in  hand  they  gaae  roapd 
the  theatre,  where  all  the  potfaimqi 
are  stars ;  attend  soirees  among  the  con- 
stellations ;  have  Jqxter  for  their  frieoi 
and  Venus  for  their  mistiesB.  A  piir 
of  stout  shoes  and  a  biscuit  axe  aisDfe 
provisioD  for  such  mortals.  But  at 
Eye  education  is  the  prefer  system  is 
the  Clean  Potato,  and  is  alreadf  frr 
more  generaUv  cultivated  than  the  oth- 
er. Nor  do  a  few  termsspent  at  ooflsfe 
materially  interfere  vrith  it ;  for  a 
sprinkling  of  such  scholastic  phrases  ai 
•gyp,'  •  scout,'  •chum,'  <proctar»'  •oak,' 
•commons,'  •battles,'  does,  indeed 
rather  tend  to  place  the  e3re-ediicatiQB 
in  a  better  light,  and  giveanairofU^ 
scholarship  to  one's  discourse.  Yon 
know,  vagndy  enough  (yet  stillyoa 
know),  that  Cicero  is  an  orator,  Vsgi 
a  poet,  and  Horace  a  wag.  The  nana 
of  Seneca  has  become  so  tiresome  to 
you  in  the  mouth  of  jour  tolor 
thfl^  you  remember  without  di^ 
cdty  fate  is  a  moralist ;  Peneas  asd 
Juvenal    (whom  fjou    have 
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lead)  yoa  feel  certain  were  Batiri^ts ; 
ind  you  know  as  well  as  Monk  or  the 
Scaligers  that  lAry  is  full  and  flowing, 
^alluat  energetic  and  moral  and  Taci- 
xm  vigorous  and  concise.  You  can't  tell 
it  what  exact  time  those  notables,  and 
ithers  yon  have  an  equal  acquaintance 
vith,  lived  and  flourished ;  but  you 
noow  they  were  Romans,  and  were 
be  lions  of  Ancient  Rome.  This  hci 
3  very  useful  to  bear  m  mind,  as  it  pre- 
sents you  making  any  mistake  between 
!>vid  and  Thomas  Moore,  Scipio  and 
General  Evans,  or  Tacitus  and  Doctor 


four  knowledge  of  life*  in  the  mean- 
ime,  progresses  the  more  rapidly  the 
688  you  encumber  yourself  with  books. 
Ifou  know  the  best  hotels,  get  admit- 
Ance  behind  the  scenes,  attend  Persi- 
kni's  rehearsals,  and  have  a  private 
new  of  the  Bayaderes  before  their 
yobhc  appearance.  You  know  the  cut 
>f  a  coat,  and  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 


trowsers  better  than  Stultz  or  Ash- 
ton — ^the  flavour  of  wme  the  moment 
the  cork  is  drawn,  and  can  give  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Palais  Royal  more  cor- 
rectly than  Malte  Brun  or  Major  Ren- 
nel  could  give  the  geography  of  the 
world.  I  say  nothing  of  vour  judg- 
ment in  horse-flesh,  in  beauty*  m 
music ;  nor  of  your  power  of  small 
talk  and  paying  compliments,  nor 
even  of  your  gsdlopading  better  than 
Coulon,  or  wautzing  like  a  Russian 
Secretary  ;  nor  do  I  mention  other 
accomplishments,  which  of  course  you 
possess  ;  for  who  is  there  left  in  this 
breathing  world  who  can  neither  scrape 
on  a  fiddle  nor  whistle  with  a  flute!" 
His  education  (in  addition  to  the  phy- 
sical properties  mentioned  before)  re- 
presents to  the  Clean  Potato  capital  of 
sixty  eight  thousand  francs,  giving  a 
sum-total  under  both  heads  of  one  mm- 
dred  thousand  francs,  or  an  income  of 
five  thousand  a-year. 


ChjlFteb  m. 
Wherein  the  Art  isfuHher  developed. 


^as-it,  when  James  Watt  was  slum- 
lering  in  cradle  in  the  &r  north,  re- 
realed  by  stars  (prophet-voiced,  though 
nandible  to  our  ears,}  that  by  tmit 
hubby  in&nt  should  be  dragged  forth 
rom  hid  caverns  where  uimnown  it 
[]iked,,the  Steam  Giant,  .and  subject- 
Mi  to  man's  dominion,  canying  him 
nrer  illimitaUe  seas,  storm-^lemng  ? 
>r  were  the  heavens  illuminated  with 
lo  star-manuscript,  as  if  James  Watt 
lad  been  but  Jack  Robinson  or  Tom 
tekh?  Strange  subject  for  contem- 
^atioa  is  it,  the  eartLdestiny  of  men, 
ay  fitfiest  chfldren ;  so  vnknown  while 
et  in  iang  clothes,  so  unsearchable 
J  closest  obeervation,  eittor  of  planet, 
aped  in  sky,  or  bumps  om  onall  cra- 
dum.  Who  could  tdl  wheUier  two^ 
Qontb-old  Napoleon  wonki  overturn 
Jug's  seats  and  elevate  new  ones,  or 
inwv  as  vOU^  carpenters,  repair 
Id  chairs,  or  in  busier  moments  nlak0 
hem  1  So^  di^rence  perceptible  at 
UL  weeks  old,  between  Welfington 
fid  Espartero  ;  nor  even  at  quarter  of 
i  year  between  Pitt'  and  Melbonme. 
loy  before  years  and  experience  had 
lereloped  toe  Acuities  in  young  Count 
lypohte,  *  difficult,  ahnost  impoenble 
vomd  it  have  been  to  decide  vnth  cer- 
aioty,  vdiether  be  wodd  not  creep 
hfoog^  fife  as  nsdesriy  as  Thiers,  cr 
um  ootthe  benebolGrof  fa 


the  Truth-finder,  more  honourable 
than  King  or  Kaiser.  The  few  doubts 
that  over  our  mind  hung— like  mist  on 
high  hin — are  now  dimolved  before 
those  sun-bright  verities  ;  and  grate- 
ful are  we  X&X  the  author  has  made  us 
the  channel  for  such  fructifying 
tnth-streams  ;  deeply  also  do  we  pray 
that  whatever  pecuniary  benefit  may 
result  from  the  sale  of  his  volume,  may 
find  its  way  to  hhn — ^yet  more  than  du-' 
bious  are  we  on  such  a  subject — mean- 
time we  can  but  recommend.  Needless 
is  it  of  this  high  ars^ent  to  give  all  the 
mmute  detsms.  Knowledge  of  life- 
French,  Paris  life — ^is  visible  in  every 
page,  uid  a  wild  gleam  is  thrown  over 
thoie  solid  Thou&t  masses,  but.  whe-  - 
ther  by  a  flame  Um)wn  upward  in  iel^ 
and  outburstmgs,  from  the  Satanic  fire- 
lake  of  irony  and  contempt,  or  else  by 
the  mild  sparkling  of  wit,  we  cannot 
always  determine.  The  character  and 
disposition  are  assessed  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Treatise  at  a  hundred 
thousand  firancs,  completing  the  natu- 
ral inheritance  of  the  man  eomme  U 
fautf  or  Clean  Potata  As  all  men 
have  their  disposittoas  (humeurs)  di- 
vided into  sulkktesses  (bouderies)  and 
gueties,  be  Tecommends  sncb  an  am*- 
pie  disdiarge  of  the  former  in  flofitode, 
or  on  the  heads  of  imfortunate  lacquey 
or  grooni,  as  to  leave  free  scope  wr 
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the  j^eties  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Yet  in  no  chapter  is  Count 
Hypolite  so  altogether  sensible  and 
straightforward  as  in  that  entitled 
The  Borrower  {UEmprurUeur)  ;  and 
gratifying  is  it  beyond  all  things  to  us, 
as  lovers  of  our  country,  to  find  the 
rhapsodic  poetic  manner  in  which  he 
lauds  England  and  the  national  debt  in 
reference  to  this  subject 

"  What !"  he  exclaims,  •«  shall  we 
be  told  that  what  is  just,  honourable, 
noble  in  a  nation,  shall  in  an  individual 
be  thought  mean  or  base?  Na- 
tions," he  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  recondite 
discovery  worthy  of  Macculloch,  **  are 
but  collections  of  mdividuals,  and 
therefore  what  enriches  the  whole  (as 
the  debt  has  undoubtedly  dcme  to  Eng- 
land) it  must  be  patriotic  in  individ- 
uals to  practise."— **  The  power,"  he 
says,  «*  which  enabled  the  Sea-Queen 
to  build  her  vast  throne  upon  the  wa- 
ters— to  struggle  c^quo  Marte  with 
embattled  Europe— to  conquer  the  In- 
dies— chain  the  colonies  of  the  world 
to  her  footstool,  and  cast  down  the 
Battle-God,  Napoleon,  had  this  (the 
bonowinff  system)  fop:  its  basis." 
Then  foSows  «  strain  of  panegyric, 
which  we  despai^:  of  imitatipff,  and 
there^nre  dmit  altd^ther,  on  the  only 
standard  a  true  philanthropist  wouki 

bt  under— the  lily-flag  and  the  trl. 

Lor,  and  even  the  eagles,  being  little 
worth  m  the  comparison — •<  U  dSrapeau 
du  credit'' 

High-reaching  efforts  after  the  sub- 
lime require  some  relaxation  (as  peofde 
become  sleepy  on  the  lofty  summit  of 
Chimborazo,^  and  so  Count  Hypdite 
lays  himself  down  and  murmurs^^antle 
words  in  a  sort  of  half^^leep.  Wisdom 
among  the  ancients  was  tjrpified  by  an 
owlt  a  somnolent-lookin^  fowl;  and 
accordingly  Owl  Hypcdhe  snores  ]da. 
titudes  &,e  a  true  political  eeonomist. 
•<n£uit,"  he  says,  "snrtout  vous  en- 
detter,  conformement  aux  saines  idees 
d'^conomie  politique  qui  veulent  une 
•age  division  des  richesses."     «It  ie 


evident,"  he  contiDiies, «« tint  diere  axe 
many  people  who  have  too  mocii,  an! 
manv  more  who  have  too  little.  Sa- 
perabundance  and  deficit  are  the  an- 
tagonist principles  between  which  aoiae 
medium  is  to  be  established.  To  con- 
tract debts  among  pec^le  who  haye  too 
little,  what  is  tmt  but  to  increase  the 
disoitler.  Tis  to  add  to  the  nusfoftraes 
of  the  unfortunate." 

To  contract  debts,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  people  who  have  too  moch — 

this  is  to  establish  the  equihbriam 

I(  for  in^ance,  the  Clean  Potato,  whose 
shoes  begin  to  gape,  thinks,  foolishly, 
of  havinfr  a  patch  put  to  them  by  the 
cobbler  m  bis  miserable  stall,  and  al- 
lows the  poor  devil  to  whistle  for  his 
payment,  he  conunits  a  crime,  a  n- 
cnlefire,  a  murder.  Merely  to  have 
dry  ieet  he  deprives  the  poor  wretch  of 
his  cheese  to  his  brown  bread,  and  of 
his  pint  of  half-and-halfl  Let  hnn  have 
his  tope  of  Hoby — ^his  pumps  of  Bean 
and  Davis — ^his  Hessians  oiSako^y^ 
do  those  gentlemen  dine  less  snmp- 
tuously—- drink  a  pint  of  claret  the  lea^ 
or  sport  anag  the  fewer?  With  them 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  lealhor; 
while  wkh  the  cobbler  in  his  sfcaD  then 
is  a  deficiL 

But  not  content  with  this  scientifie 
arrangement  of  his  subject,  the  Comt 
£[roWB  still  more  laboured  in  hiaejqiiaia- 
tions.  Minuteness  is  a  charaeteiiitic 
of  all  philosophers.  To  him  an  emnet 
is  as  gigantic  an  object  of  eontempla- 
tion  as  an  elephant^andcaiefalfl^^io- 
lite  subdivides  his  siyerabundaaces- 
from  which  a  certain  percentage ia ex- 
actable  by  the  Clean  raato— mto  1 ' 
three  heads: 
Suiabondances  Budgetaiies, 
Suiaboi^UnceB  Conunerdaka^ 
Smabondances  PatrimcoiakB. 
The  fint  com^irehends  an  J 
—employee— MiniBterB  arState- 

cond,.  to  which  a  whole  ch^fiter  is  d^ 
voted,  com^hends— bat  we  w31  Hw. 
cribe  it  entire: 


««SUBAB01CDANC88  CoMMEBCIALES. 

Relisez  mon  Chapitre  dc  VEnqirunieur.*' 

Ominous  and  pregnant    chapter-,   of  thick  braioB  and  broad  acies 
not  less  short  than  fathy.    The  Sur^   are^  as  it  were,  floatii^  capitals-^or' 
nfrotiAmots  patrimoniaiei    are    wine-   rather  mere  waifo  and  straya, 
eeUarSf  partridges,   hunten^    coontiy   to  the  Qean  Potato  (who  on 
houses  seats  in  cumden^  and  other   himself  Idtti  of  the  nmnon^ 
advanta^^as  oontiogiMteB  afeotlaman  ^  aueh  things  ui  ialwmfUml) 
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of  just  ri^  and  poasesaoD.  Pftas  we 
now  to  toe  conclusion  or  summing  up, 
where,  in  high  jod^ent  chair,  the 
author  recaoitulates  his  instructions. 

•«  Beloved  pojMl,  yea,  heart's  brother 
of  my  soul,"  be  excfainis, — *«  if  you  have 
studied  tins  book  attentively,  as  books 
are  seldom  studied  now,  except  at 
Newmartcet,  you  will  perceive  that 
naked  as  yon  were  bom,  you  possess 
a  'Capital  of  two  bundled  thousand 
francs."    (AngKce,  guineas.) 

**That  none  but  kx>Is  unacquainted 
with  Adam  Smith  and  M.  Say,  can 
pretend  that  jmu  are  useless,  or  a  bur- 
aen  on  society;  since  I  have  proved 
to  you  that  you  produce. 

"That  in  placing  your  fortune  at 
legal  interest,  your  income  is  ten  thou- 
sauod  a-year. 

**  Thiat  this  income  must  be  furnished 
to  yon  voluntarily ;— (for  you  will 
find  that  gentlemen  of  your  profession 
are  generally  in  &vour  of  tne  volun- 
tary system  in  all  things;)  and  paid 
to  joa^  either  in  money  or  equiva- 
lents, by  those  superabunoant  fortunes 
where  money  is  unprofitably  heaped 
up,  and  kept  out  of  general  circula- 
tion ;  in  return  for  which  the  owners 
of  them  receive  from  you  counsel,  so- 
dety,  amusement,  and  not  unfi^uentl^ 
fashion  and  notoriety. 

•*  And,  finally,  that  for  the  attainment 
of  this  income  yon  have  no  power  of 
distraint,  except  what  is  furnished  by 
good  looks,  good  manners,  strict  moral 
character,  exquisite  tasto  in  dress, 
mtiiing^ood  humour,  and  hig^  stand- 
ing in  C^ockford's  or  Almack's.  I 
^hmk  I  have  created  for  yon  an  en- 
dable  existence ;  spcnl  it  not  I  entreat 
TOO.  Preserve  the  noble  independence 
hat  befits  a  Clean  Potato.  Ask  no 
(Rce  under  Grovemment ;  no  secreta- 
^hip  to  a  commission  ;  no  inspector- 
Itp  save  of  sweet  &ces  and  &ir  forms. 
Vith  even  half  your  income  and  mod- 
rate  economy  you  wiD  do  very  well. 
^ou  are  in  a  free  condition;  take  no 
rouble  save  how  to  enjoy  life  the  most 
lise  late ;  break&st  and  dine  copious- 
r ;  saunter  idly,  or  canter  gaily,  they 
re  excellent  for  the  ^gestion;  be 
teady»  regular,  sober;  go  out  occa- 


sionaliy  to  tea  with  pious  ladies ;  squeeze 
their  hands  when  they  talk  of  heaven, 
you  will  find  the  ef^ts  of  it  in  their 
wills.  The  nature  of  your  fortune  puts 
you  beyond  the  chance  of  uneasiness. 
Let  stocks  rise  or  fiOl,  you  are  veiy 
little  disquieted  about  the  matter.  You 
fear  no  poor-rates,  excise-duties,  in- 
come-tax. '  Yob  are  naturally  assured 
agamst  fires  or  shipwrecks,  without 
mvTDff  recourse  to  the  Sun  or  Phcsnix. 
Final^,  brother,  be  happy  as  a  dear 
conscience,  good  appetite,  and  a  total 
exemption  fr^m  biliousness  can  make 
you ;  and  so  farewell" 

And  ferewell,  Bonton,  Count  Hy- 
polite  Mcmtmorend  de  St.  Leon, 
**  safest  of  moralists  and  usefuUest 
of  Frenchmen."  If  somewhat  too 
dumsily  we  m  our  harsh  Saron, 
not  unmixed  with  Gothic,  nor  even 
with  Celtic-guttutals,  have  translated 
your  tripping,  light,  hop-step-jump 
phrases,  lorgive  us  for  the  ami^ 
where^^  we  did  it.  If  (as  thou 
threatenest  or  promisest  rather)  thou 
shalt  Bead  us  the  supplement  to  thy 
present  woric,  the  art  of  driving 
Duns  (in  Freiich  idiom,  L*Art  de  pro- 
tnener  vos  Creanciers) — ^we  pray  thee 
so  &r  to  exercise  thy  talents  as  to  Con- 
vey thy  parcel  to  us  by  means  of  the 
ambassador's  bag,  fbr  in  this  unen- 
lightened country  there  are  few  people 
so  unwilling  to  be  promene^d  as  the 
portere  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth.  What 
for  thee  can  be  done  by  puflSng,  or 
else  by  fair  representations  or  thy 
merits  and  achievements,  we  wifl  do^ 
nay  have  abready  done.  And  when 
the  International  library  laws  shall 
be  perfected,  and  we  shall  (from  the 
liberality    of   Maga)    have    received 

SLjnnent  for  thy  copyright,  then,  oh 
3rpolite — guide  at  once  and  pattern 
in  the  ways  of  honour  and  virtue — 
we  shall  owe  it  thee.  Yes!  m  the 
words  of  London's  peripatetic  phi- 
lanthropists, who  ever  in  open  streets 
express  their  sympathy  witn  &t  Suf- 
folk or  &t  Devonshire  Sqmre,  whetfier 
in  search  of  his  hat,  wind-blown  from 
his  head,  or  of  his  purse,  finger-lifted 
firon  his  pocket, — "  We  wish  you  may 
get  it" 
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The  characten  of  Lord  Glenelg, 
Lord  PalmerstoD,  and  the  few  other 
despicable  trimmerB  of  the  class  to 
which  those  persons  belong,  are  we 
believe,  well  understood  and  duly  ap- 
preciated bv  the  country.  It  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so.  Fortunately,  me 
class  is  very  small,  and  therefore  pub- 
lic men  generally  are  viewed  by  the 
people  with  feelings  di£^rent  to  those 
excited  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
the  other  converted  statesmen.  If  it 
were  otherwise — ^if  truckling  the  most 
mean,  inconsistency  the  most  glaring, 
selfishness  the  most  grovelling,  un- 
ecrupulousness  the  most  flagrant  were 
observable  in  many  political  leaders, 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  would  truly 
be  confided  to  men  unworthy  of  the 
least  req>ect  and  the  slightest  respon- 
abihty.  We  pass  by  Lord  Palmer- 
flton  as  one  specimen  of  the  tribe  with 
that  complete  contempt  which  every 
honest  man  in  Europe  necessarily  feels 
for  the  beau-Talleyrand,  the  petty 
actor  in  the  political  stage,  whose  am- 
bition is  to  ape  that  lying  and  grasp- 
ing diplomatist  without  even  the  abil- 
ity to  copy  his  manners.  But  let 
CuDid  revd  on ;  he  is  fit  only  for  a 
Bfelbonme  Ministry;  to  that  he  is 
admirably  suited ;  there  never  can  be 
another,  and  therefore  the  creature 
win  die  when  the  present  crazy  Cabi- 
net &IIs  to  {neces,  tho\igh  his  name 
v^  live  long  in  the  land  to  serve  as  a 
synonym  for  selfishness  and  folly,  or  a 
byword  for  public  scorn.  We  pass 
bun  by;  there  can  be  no  words  fit 
for  these  pa^  and  for  his  lordship 
too.  We  rejoice  that  even  in  this 
age  of  O'Connellism  we  have  not 
descended  quite  so  low  as  ihoL  But  of 
Lord  Glenelg,  the  smoothed-tongued 
though  somnolent  Simon  Pure,  we 
must  say  a  very  few  words,  if  only 
for  old  acquaintance  sake.  He  came 
into  public  life  ushered  in  by  an  ex- 
cellent and  honoured  father;  a  man 
who  deservedly  took  his  place  with 
the  Wilberforces  and  Thorntons  of 
the  time,  both  ad  a  Christian  and  a 
politician;  and,  thus  fovorably  intro- 
duced, he  obtained  the  i^mpathjr  and 
rejQrard  of  the  people..  He  continued 
with  the  party  to  which  his  &ther  was 
attached ;  he  associated  with  support- 
«n   of  coBstitutiaiial  inincqdes ;   he 


obtained  and  remained  in  offices  wlack 
were  generously  siven  before  ccoipe- 
tency  was  My   developed;    and  be 
professed  with  warmth  lus  ardent  a&Cr 
tion  for  the  civil  insUtutioos,  and  e^ 
cially  for  the  religious  ^BtablKfamofii 
of  the  nation.    But  at  length  be  begaa 
to  ^ter ;   siens  appeared  of  prob^ile 
changes,  and  neinagnamoioaBly  resolv- 
ed to  follow,  whit^eisoeveT  it  mUt 
lead,  the  uncertain  current  of  PQp3^ 
feeling.     Gradually  he   fell  off  moR 
and  more;  first  be  temponseil  tbea 
he  trimmed;    and  lastly   screwed  up 
his  courage  to  the  sticking  pnot  and 
resolved  to  adopt  new  coonectxxia  and 
new  opinions.     He  had  his  reward. 
It  is  a  true  saying,  ^  A  very  small  mat 
as  a  Tory  is  a  very  great  man  as  ft 
Whig,"  and  Charles  &ant  the  refoiB- 
er  found  it  so.    First  he   was  made 
President  of  the    Board    of  Control, 
then  he  rose  to  the  post  of  Cckml 
Secretary,  and  finally,  withoot  rnxxk 
proper^,  without  a  smgle  claim  to  4 
except  the  impossibility  of  re-efectka 
in  Inverness-snire,    he    obtsoned  the 
long  coveted  peerage.     But  that  man 
nmst   be    strangely  constituted  wfao 
envies  Lord  G.en^  in  his  robes,  m 
would  follow  him  in  his  devious  cueet. 
True,  he  is  among  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  but  his  path  to  power  was  ofef 
every  barrier  honour  and  public  BpA 
could  present ;  true,  he  is  a  nder  of 
this  vast  empire,  but  the  process  of  bii 
personal  aggrandizement  has  been  to 
crouch  to  ue  prosperous,  and  to  abu- 
don  the  weak.    But  here  we  wiO  let 
him  pass  too.    Let  him  slumber  stil, 
insensible  to  shame.    We  merely  wiib 
to  speak  to  the  British  public,  to  td 
them  the  evils  bis  pernicious  infiueoDe 
has  produced,  to  unveil  the  imbecSt^ 
of  his   policy,  and  to  ask  serioueiy  i£ 
they  are  indeed  content  anyki^ertD 
trust  in  a  Colonial  Secretary  who  hsi 
sacrificed  principle  after  principle,  and 
perilled  cofony  after  colony;   who  is 
treacherous  enough  to  a)^y  doctnbes 
and  attempt  schemes  abroad  which  ne 
does  not  venture  to  mention  at  home ; 
who  tampers  with  the  loyalty  of  the 
well-afiRM^ted,  and  gives  hopes  to  the 
conspiracies  of  the  rebels  in  evenr  cof^ 
ner  of  the  dominions  to  wbidi  bii 
trembling  sway  is  now  unhap;  iiy  ez- 
tendedl    We  do  not  wish  to  enter  cb 
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lie  threadbare  subject  oi  Canada  mis- 
tile,  or  to  comment  on  proceedings 
^hich  may  be  sumtned  up  in  the  sin^e 
tentence — ^a  Gosford  was  sent  to  tran- 
[uilize  and  a  Durham  to  secure.  But 
auch,  yeiy  much  remains  for  conside- 
ation,  even  when  this  black  histoiy  is 
leg^lected.  It  is  to  this  matter  we  now 
ircx^eed,  premising  only  that  we  sha]] 
Lttempt  to  show  that  Lord  Glenete*s 
I^ol<9iual  proceedings  have  been  of  Uie 
tame  character,  and  therelbre  entitled 
o  the  same  odnim  as  the  other  mea- 
nires  of  the  present  Government.  A 
nore  bitter  condemnation  cannot  be 
'ecorcTed  than  this.  It  will  be  seen 
hat  Popery  has  been  favoured,  Pro- 
^estanism  heavily  discouraged,  and 
lemocratic  systems  established;  that 
bllj  in  dome  places,  and  something 
^orse  elsewhere,  have  weakened  the 
x>wer  of  England  in  every  foreign 
MDaseasiini  of  the  Crown. 

When  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
iurmg  last  session,  brought  forward 
iis  motion  against  the  Colonial  Office, 
3ir  Greorge  Grey,  as  undcr-secretary, 
mdertook  the  defence,  and  conducted 
t  m  his  usual  confident  and  self-com- 
ilacent  manner.  He  did  not  attempt 
x>  answer  much  that  was  alleged,  but 
^ntrived  by  a  multitude  of  sounding 
PTords  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
*AttaclrLordGlenekV'  he  exclaim- 
3d  ;  **  nothing  can  oe  more  un&ir 
ind  more  unjust  Consider  how  much 
rood  he  has  done ;  look  at  Newfound- 
and  ;  why,  he  is  so  popular  there 
hat  the  House  of  Assembly  have 
7oted  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  his 
portrait."  And  so  they  had.  The 
!lap-trap  ioid  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ooons  ;  it  was  thought  that,  after  all, 
las  Lordship  had  some  bright  spots  in 
tiis  character,  and  had  done  some 
rood  in  his  (^cial  statioiL  But  a 
rery  few  months  passed  before  the 
jyhoie  truth  was  discovered ;  and  never 
lid  troth  more  completely  convict  a 
itatesman  of  miseraole  misjudgment, 
^  of  a  more  gross  dereliction  of  pub- 
ic duty.  We  challenge  the  whole 
iistory  of  this  country  to  *  produce  a 
more  flagrant  case  of  misgovemment . 
than  Newfoundland  presents.  We 
usk  no  better  evidence  than  we  find 
there  of  the  tendency  of  **  liberal"  . 
i^nnions ;  we  cannot  fipd,  even  in  the 
aarratives  of  the  French  Revolution, 
iK>re  striking  and  disgraceful  speci- 
nens  of  the  tyranny  of  the  many  over 
he  few.  The  fitcts  are  simidy  these, 
69* 


and  we  ask  our  readers  to  mark* 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them. 
Newfoundland  is  a  colony,  with  a 
population  of  75,000  persons,  half 
rrotestant  and  half  Roman  Catholic ; 
but  this  pojyulation  is  a  fluctuating 
one.  For  instance,  Irish  emigrants, 
who  are  going  to  the  United  States 
or  to  Canada,  very  frequently  lirst 
cross  over  to  Newfoundland,  and  after 
making  a  little  money,  by  two  or 
three  seasons  of  fishing  proceed  on^ 
ward  to  their  destination.  Five  or 
six  years  back,  the  Papists,  finding 
themselves  pretty  strong  in  the  co- 
lony, and  well  backed  at  home,  peti- 
tioned for  a  **  Parliament*'  The 
Whigs,  urged  by  the  pressure  from 
with^t  conceded  it;  and  on  the 
terms  of  the  petitioners,  which  were 
simply  that  all  persons  having  resided 
one  year  in  the  colony  should  have 
the  franchise!  Thus  at  once  was 
there  established  a  system  as  near  as 
possible  to  universal  suffrage.  The 
consequences  which  any  reasonable 
man  could  have  predicted,  of  cotnse 
followed.  The  Popish  priests  agita- 
ted, excommunicated,  and  harangue^ 
while  the  Protestants  were  disunited. 
The  House  of  Assembly  was,  ther^ 
fore,  entirely  Popish,  and  its  fifteen 
members  were  |)repared  to  obey  the 
behests  of  their  spiritual  j)astoiiB. 
Charfires  were  sent  home  agamst  the 
Chie£justice  Boulton,  and,  after  the 
Whig  fashion,  he  was  ordered  home 
by  Lm  Glenelg  to  be  tried  by  the 
Privy  Council.  He  toas  acquiUed, 
hii  dismissed.  The  order  in  Council 
is  so  true  a  specimen  of  the  conduct 
of  our  present  rulers,  that  we  subjoin 
it    They 

**  See  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pur. 
sue." 

The  Chief-Justice  is  innocent,  the 
chaiges  are  &lse ;  but  he  is  unpopular, 
he  has  been  excominunicated  from 
the  altar  by  the  priests  in  thd  presence 
of  Mrs  Boulton,  and,  thererore,  his 
doom  k  sealed  by  the  O'ConneQ 
Cabinet,  and  he  fiaJls'  a  victim  to  their 
cowardice  and  foiUy. 

(copy.) 

"At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  6th  day  of  July,  1838 ;  present— the 
dueen's  Mo^t  excellent  Nlajesty,  Lord 
CbanceUor,Lord  President, Lord  Stew- 
ard, Earl  of  Albemarle,  Earl  of  Mioto, 
Yiscoont  Palmerston,  Viscoont  How- 
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ick,  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Hill,  Lord 
Glenelg,  Sir  Johp  Hobhouse,  Bart.,  Mr 
Cbancellor  of  ihe  Excheqaer. 

"  Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at 
the  Board  a  Report  fromthe  Right  Ho- 
Dour<ible  the  Lords  of  a  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Coancil,  dated  this  day,  in 
the  words  following,  viz.  :  — 

"  *  In  reporting  to  your  Majfsty  upon 
the  memorial  your  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  refer  to  us  from  your  Majes- 
ty's Commons  of  Newfoundland  in  Qe- 
tieral  Assembly  convened,  we  ihink  it 
Tight  in  the  first  place  to  state,  that  we 
have  not  foun  1  any  thing  to  jusiify  the 
lone  adopted  in  the  prayer  of  the  me- 
morial, that  your  Majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  purify  the  bench  of  justice  in 
Newfoundland  by  the  removal  of  the 
Chief-Justice,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
not  found  any  ground  for  imputing  to 
the  Chief  Justice  any  corrupt  motive, 
or  intentional  deviaiion  frum  his  duty 
as  a  judge  :  and  we  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  us  to  express  disapprobation  at 
the  language  and  conduct  adopted  to- 
wards the  Chief-Justice,as  being  unjust 
toward li  him  personally,  and  incoD sis- 
tent  with  the  respect  due  to  the  high 
dffice  he  was  filling.  We  regret,  how. 
ever,  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
porting, that  we  have  found  in  some  of 
the  transactions  brought  under  our  con- 
sideration, so  much  of  indiscretion  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Chief-Justice,  and 
that  he  has  permitted  himself  to  parti- 
cipatf  so  much  in  the  strong  feelings 
which  appear,  unfortunately,  to  have 
influenced  the  different  parties  in  the 
colony  (although  we  do  not  find  that 
his  judicial  decisions  have  been  aflfect- 
cd  thereby),  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
state,  that  we  think  it  will  be  inexpe- 
dient that  he  should  be  continued  in  the. 
office  of  Chief-Jusiice  of  Newfonnd- 
land.' 

"  Her  Majesty  having  taken  the  said 
report  into  consideration,  was  pleased, 
hy  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
Council,  to  approve  thereof,  and  of 
what  is  therein  recommended,  and  to 
order,  as  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Gienelg,  one  of  her 
Majesy's  PrincipalSecrt  taries  of  State, 
dosignify  to  Chief-Justice  Boulton,  her 
Majesty's  pleasure  thereon. 

(Signed)        "C.GRBViLLli."- 

When  this  news  reached  Newfoimd- 
land  how  was  it  received  ?  The  Po- 
pish  bishop  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be 
chanted,  and  the  Popish  priests  cursed 
the  Chief-Justice  from  the  chapel  al- 
tar, in  the  presence  of  his  lady,  who 
is  a    Roman   Catholic     The   whole 


story,  with  the  afibctipg  address  oC 
Mrs  Boulton,  in  vindicatioa  of  ber 
husband's  honoin*,  will  be  found  in  oar 
extracts  from  the  NewfouDdland  pa- 
pers. We  give  the  Te  Deum  ofder 
and  the  curse  here : — 

*'  The  Chief-Justice  is  now  and  baa 
been  fcr  v^ome  month^  ptst  in  England 
for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  ibfa- 
mous  charges  which  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of  Newfoundland  had  dared  to 
prefer  against  him  *,  but  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  priests,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  with  respect  to  that  individual 
wt)0  stands  so  high  in  the  oiimatioo  oC 
all  the  respectable  inhabitants  7  In 
the  presence  of  bis  amiable  »ife,  who 
has  regularly  performed  her  devotions 
in  the  chapel,  they  have  poured  one  the 
gro  sest  abuse  up^  n  him,  and  last  Sun- 
day, wh  n  information  had  b^en  re- 
ceived thai  the  Chief-Justice  would  not 
again  return  to  ihe  colony.  Father 
1  roy  obsei  ved  at  first  mass^ — 

"  ^  I  have  a  TV  Deum  after  each  of 
the  masse-%  to  return  God  thanks  for 
the  removal  of  Boulton ;  I  hope  ye  wOl 
join  in  the  prayer,  lor  he  was  trird  and 
condemned,  and  roost  skwwufuUff  con- 
demned. Every  other  country  has  had 
its  sc  urge  from  heaven — the  cholefa 
morbus,  or  i^ome  other  pestilence— but 
we  had  worse  than  all ;  we  had  Boul- 
ton, the  greatest  of  aU  pestilence.  That 
is  the  reason  we  shall  nave  the  Hymn 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  renooval  ot  ibe 
greate>t  of  scourges.  Now  (ob^rved 
Troy)  let  him  go  to  the  Canadas,  that 
he  helped  to  set  in  a  blaze !' 

"  Father  Walsh,  at  second  mass, 
gave  a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  same 
subject,  in  language  the  most  coarse 
and  vulgar ;  and,  as  it  would  appear, 
delighted  in  doing  so,  as  Mrs  BMuhoa 
was  present.  He  concluded  h<s*  ser- 
mon' with  the  following  pious  and  hxij 
prayer ; — 

" '  May  the  curse  of  God  and  the 
congregation  pursue  and  attend  bin 
(Judge  Boulton)  to  his  la^t  moments  It 
May  the  Vengeance  of  heaven  fall  oa 
the  devoted  head  of  that  wretch,  who 
sent  some  before  their  Maker  before 
their  time,  and  who  robb.  d  you  oijoui 
wages,  and  would  rob  you  of  your  livas 
if  he  could!!" 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  is  rieariy, 
that  the  accusers  of  the  ChiefJusdce 
are  without  excuse  for  their  hoddDi^ 
to  Mr  Boulton,  but,  being  as  powerful 
in  the  province  ^  they  are  prejtidiced, 
their  word  must  be  law.  The  Bishop 
has  only  to  say,  "  Sic  volo,  sic  jobeo— 
stet  pro  ratione  voluntas.'** 


•  Asa  sequel  to  this  most  gross  act  of  misgovemme  nt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Glene^g 
andki6coileagues,weappciid  the  foUowii^  extract  fft)m  the  i?<c#r4of8eptemtMr 
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It  may  be  caaO  j  imagined  th4t  this 
Qccess  etnboldeoed  the  Pmaah  dema- 
^ogacB,   Some  time  after  a  Mr.  Kieley, 

member  of  the  Houbo  of  AsBembly, 
ised  some  expressioDs  against  the 
•riestB,  and  was  at  once  sent  to  jail 
o  a  charffe  of  breach  of  privOeee. 
le  applied  for  the  benefit  of  Sie 
labeas  Coipus  Act,  and  the  Jndge» 
)&r,  LiUeyt  having  discovered  the  XiSsl 
oformali^  of  the  Speaker's  warrant, 
irdered  the  Hi^  Sheriff  to  release 
lim.  What,  uen,  will  our  readers 
hink  was  the  course  poreued  by  the 
iberal  House  of  Assembly  1  They 
ictuaUy  tore  the  Judffe  from  the 
»encb,  and  sent  him  aJso^  and  the 
ili^h  Sheriff  to  prison,  on  the  same 
idiculous  charge  as  Mr.  Kiel^  had 
^countered?  Of  course,  the  Gover- 
lor,  who  is  a  man  of  spirit,  rdeased 
hem,  and  prorogued  the  House  oi 
\ssembly ;  but  we  ask  Lord  GUenelg, 
f  he  thought  proper,  when  it  was  too 
ate,  to  abolish  for  a  season  the  House 
>f  Aseembly  in  Lower  Canada,  mere- 
y  for  refusing  the  suf^es,  will  he 
lave  the  courage  now  to  show  that  he 
lares,  m  defiance  of  his  Popish  allies, 
o  prove  his  disapprobation  of  the 
^Newfoundland  Whig-Radical  Ptolia- 
nentl  And  we  funber  ask  all  men 
o  look  on  this  little  affiur  as  an  evi- 
lence  of  what  liberalism  means  when 
Hit  into  practice,  and  professed  by  the 
imbitious  supporters  of  the  Romish 
lupefBtition  1  ^utthisisnotalL  New* 
bundland  is  a  ftLVoured  spot  for  Popeiy, 
ind,  accordinglv,  we  fina  a  Podsn  tfi- 
hap  paid  partly  by  the  local  Lesisla- 
ure,  and  partly  by  the  English  House 
«f  Commons;  but  Lord  Glenelg  ne- 
^ects  all  Protestant  petitions,  and  there 
s,  consequently,  no  Protestant  bishop^ 
ithough  the  jnotestants  form  not  only 
lalf  of  the  population,  but  also  the 
nost  settled,  industrious,  intelligent 
Lnd  wealthy  portion  of  the  community, 
rhe  House  of  Assembly,  fiiUowing 
Idord  Glenelg's  examfde,  leave  the 
Protestants  ti>  the  casual  the  tempo- 
ary,  and  insufficient  supply  of  the 
Society   for    the  propagation  of  the 


gospd  in  fordffn  parts;  but  Popeiy, 
as  we  have  saio,  has  its  bishop^  and» 
we  may  add,  no  lack  of  minor  teachers 
of  bigotry  and  idolatiy.  Lord  Glenelg 
calls  himself  a  Liberal,  and  advocates 
general  education ;  yet  he  proves  his 
sincerity  by  leaving  the  ^people  of 
Newfoundland  without  hornbook  or 
schoolmaster,  and  therefinre  the  British 
public  are  compelled  to  establish  and 
scq[>port  a  Newfoundland  schod  so> 
ciety.  His  Lordship  is  slumbering  in 
the  Quiet  enjoyment  of  place  and  pay, 
(H*  tf  he  awake,  it  is  only  to  dismiss  a 
Chief  Justice,  to  recall  a  Sir  Francis 
Head,  or  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Turton.  The  peqde  of  Newfoundland 
are  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  tyrannical 
popular  assembly,  based  upon  rain* 
cipJes  which  the  Whiffs,  with  Lord 
Glenelg  amon^the  loudest,  profess  to 
deprecate  in  England.  The  admini^ 
stratoro  of  justice  are  &lsely  accused, 
and  are  t^  beggared  and  dismissed 
because  the  Secretary  for  the  Cdonies 
cannot  find  sufficient  spirit  to  punish 
the  peijurers,  and  is  not  firm  enough 
to  resist  their  demandsr  The  Pro. 
testant  church  is  left  without  help  or 
aid;  the  petitions  of  the  Protestant 
population  are  unheeded;  and  the 
Papists,  flushed  with  triumph  and  en- 
couraged hj  past  success,  are  pam- 
pered with  honours  and  public  grants ; 
while  they  are  boasting  of  tteir  Li^ 
berahsm  Uiey  are  trampling  on  free- 
dom ;  while  they  are  talking  oi  their 
notable  Vduntajy  principle  they  are 
screwing  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
weakness  or  liberality  of  the  local 
Legislature  and.  the  home  govern- 
ment Such  is  the  result  ofWh^ 
misrule  in  Newfoundland,  such  is 
modem  Libenlism,  such  is  Popeiy, 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  point 
now  to  a  single  examjde  which  stands 
alone  among  natfons.  Far  from  it. 
The  princii^  of  disorganization  now 
rife  and  popular  in  Newfoundland 
are,  in  &ct,  toe  veiy  same  principles 
that  are  now  agitating  Europe.  Turn 
to  the  Netherluids,  uid  enquire  what 
broke  up  that  muoOf  making  Belgium 


10,.  '<  in  order  to  show' what  lort  of  priests  they  were,  for  whose  gratification  Chief, 
fustice  Bonlton  wasdinniflsed  \  and  we  may  also  add,  that  it  is  well  to  remember, 
hat  the  arbitrary  dismisBal  of  a  Judge  by  the  Ciowd  is  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  but 
iontrary  idso  to  English  law.  It  was  one  of  the  firit,  as  it  was  <me  of  the  most  ex. 
^lent  acts  of  George  III.  to  render  Judges  independent ;  but  this  principle  it  np* 
lears  must  now  be  subverted  by  •  friends  of  freedom,'  to  please  a  P<^idi  factkm." 
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a  septrate  kin^jdooi?    Pdperj  oring 
domocraov  as  its  inttmmeiit    What 
18  now   distmbiiig  Ireland  T—Popeiy 
mnetendiDg    to    peeoliar    LiberaHsin. 
What   is  exoitmg  Prussia? — ^Popery 
in   alhanee  with   revolntionaiy    doc- 
trines.   What   caused  the  Canadian 
revolt  1 — Popei^  availing  Itself  of  de> 
moeratic  theories  and  popular  discon* 
tents.    Poor  Lord  Glenelg  is  answer- 
able»  certainly,  for  the  late  events  m 
Newfoundland,  but  the  extent  of  his 
<Ance  is  in^atoa/wn.    He  believed  all 
Popeiy  profo60Bd,  he  believed  aD   its 
fine  and  plausible  professionsi  and  he 
contmues  defaded  even  after  it   has 
thrown  off  its  disffuifies,  and  changed 
from  adherence  to  democracy — to  prac- 
tical despotism.    Chief-Justiee^'Boiiltoa' 
differs  nothmg  whatever  from  Baron 
Smith,  save  m  name.    A^nst  both 
the  I^pists  have   made  virulent  as- 
saults ;  both  have  been  dragged  before 
partial   tribunals  to  give   account  of 
conduct  on   the  bench ;    both   have 
been  acquitted  of  the  charges,  bnd  both 
peiBecoted.     It  is  true  that,  by  the 
energy  of  the  conservatives,    Baron 
SmiUi,  (whope  case  is  doubtless  in  the 
recollection  bf  our  readers)  was  saved ; 
but  ChiefNJusdce  Boulon  fell  by  the 
q>pres8ive  mandate  of  a  new  Star- 
Chambeiv- a    certain   new   court   of 
Privy  Councfl,  at  whose  bar  it  now 
appelurs  the  most  distinguished  sub- 
jects are  liable  to  be  dragged  and  dis- 
graced.   And  this,  foraootn,  is  Ubertd 
Sovemment!     This  is  -popular  free- 
om!    We  bid  the  man  in  tnis  country 
who  has  any  thing  to  lose  to  look  now 
at  Newfoundland,  and  see  there,  m  frill 
and    hk   operation,  the  veiv  princi- 
ples to  which  BO  many  men  of  property 
are  now  unfortunatelv  assentmg.    We 
bid  the  Vohmtary,  who,  for  his  narrow, 
pet^,  and  sectarian  purposes,  is  now 
foolah   enough   to  confederate   with 
Popeiy,  to  lo^  at  that  once  peaceable 
cdony,  to  see  what  has  been  the  con- 
•eouence  of  such  a  confederacy  there, 
ana  to  enquire  serioudy  and  earnestly 
whether  similar  unions  at  home  can 
have  any  different  result    Above  aB, 
we  appeal  to  those  who  call  themselves 
enlightened,  who  tell  us  so  confidently 
that  the  days  of  religious  intolerance 
are  gone,  and  talk  so  glibly  of  all  Po- 
pery is  now  capable  ofdoing,  to  con- 
sider the  lesson   that  Newfbundknd 
teaches.    If  that  be  mW  sufficient,  we 
turn  then  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 


and  request  the  libeiA   to 
th<^«antealies  there  Existing. 

It  is  well  known  that  hiiwer  dna- 
da  is  chiefiy  peopled  by  Roman  Gi- 
thoiics.     Theu-    number  is  not  less 
than   450,000,   and  they  are  dirtm- 
gmshed  (as  the  populatioiis  of  Pbfish 
countries  alwavs  are)  by  the  kweit 
superstition  and  the  most  profouDd  ig- 
norance.   The  established  rehgwo  w 
Roman  Catholic.    There  are  nve  I^>. 
pish    Bishops    with    large    iDcoaiesL 
Each  parish  has  one  or  oiore  priests, 
with  incomes  averaging    very  nearij 
L.900  a-year.     The  parisli  churches 
are  Popish  and  the  cathedrals;  and 
heavy  grants  have  been  made  by  the 
local  legMature  for  Popish   ptnpoaea. 
Now  \ook  on  that  jncture  ano  on  this. 
In  Upper  Canada  and   Lower  Canada 
together,    the    Protestant    popolatkB 
now  amoui^ts  to  very  beany  half  a 
million  of  souk.    The  wbde  number 
of  clergy    is  onhr    eighty-nine,    and 
these  are  now  ctnefly  supported    by 
voluntary    contributions    m>m     'Ehg" 
land.    In  Upper  Camfda  the  znmiber 
of  persoAs  to  each  clergyman  is  not 
more  than  6000,  but  the  number  of 
square  miles  to  each  iniinster  is  not 
less  than   1,600!    Under  these    dr- 
cumstances,  what  has  Lord  Glene^ 
done  to  remedy  an  evil  so  enormous! 
He  has  fint,  by  a  i»ece  of  thimblerig 
trickery,  ingemoushr  contrived  to  cheat 
the  Protestants  of  two  thousand  a- 
year  which  formerly  went  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  Quebec    It  neems  tibat  the 
late  Bishi^  a  most  pious  and   z^tkms 
roan,  found  himself  towaHs  the  end 
of  his  life  unable  to  fulfil  his  oneraoi 
duties,  and    applied  for  a    coadjutor. 
Accordingly,   a  new  bishopric    (that 
of  Montr^)  was  created,  a^  L..1000 
fixed  as  the  annual  salary.    Boon  aftei; 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  died,  and  tbm 
Lord  Glenelg  refused  either  to  M  up 
the  See,  or  to  give  the  L2000  a-year 
the  late  Bishop  enjojfed,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Montreal    The  mhabitentB  of  Up- 
per Canada  upwards  of  900,000  a 
number,  then  applied  ibr  a  bishop  for 
that  district,  as  there  was  a  Popish 
Bishop    of  Ejngston.     The  petitkn 
was  unheeded,   the  see  of  Qn^>ec 
abolished,  and  the  L2000  a-year  re* 
tamed   by  tlie    liberal  GovemmenL 
Secondly,  by  an    equaO;^    creditable 
proceedmg  te  has  thrown  n^riy   the 
whole  of  thfe  sixty*  clergymen  in  upper 
Canada  on  the  charity  of  die  Eng&h 
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public.      Fanxkedf  a  ffrant  was  an- 
nually  voted   of    L.1^000;    by    the 
House  of  Commais,  to  the  Socie^ 
for  the  ProMgatioii  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  Upper  Caoada  Clergy.    In  18d(K 
this  grant  was  first  q>iM6ed  by  Lord 
Howicky  a  person  who  seems  distin- 
guished    by  nothing    except  a  most 
bitter^    ravenous,    and     wrong-head* 
ed    hostility  to  Protestant    establish- 
meots  every  where.    In  1831,  Lord 
Althorp  promised  that  the  grant  should 
U    reduced    L4000    a-year    till   it 
ceased.    This  scheme  was  carried  out, 
and  in  1836,  under  Lotd   Glenelff's 
sBDCtiop,  the  grant  ceased,  with  Uie 
exception,  of  a  small  sum  remaining 
for  the  lives  merely  of  a  few  old  cler- 
gymen.    Thus  the  meam  of  subsist- 
ence on  which  the  sixty  cleravmen  of 
Upper  Canada  almost  entirely  relied, 
to   a  very  great  extent  ceased,  and 
they  were  thrown  upon  a  fund  of  about 
1*2000  a-year,  called  the  Cleigy  Re- 
serves, a  small  sum  frmn  Government, 
and  the  Liberality  of  the  English  peo- 
pie.    Accordingly,  the  Upper  Canada 
deivv  Society  was  established,  and 
Mr   Beltridge  and  others  were  sent 
over  here   as  a  deputation  to  obtain 
Tolnntary  and  charttabfe  aid  from  the 
public.    We  believe  the  sinqile  truth 
to  be,  that  while  in  the  two  jsrovinces 
of  Canada,  the  Protestants  and  Ro- 
man    CatholieB    are   about  equal  in 
number,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  former  have  not  neatly  one- 
Unik  ^  amount  cf  vMic  momifei^ 
joped  by  the  latter.    We  have  heard 
of  abuses,  but  never  did  we  disco, 
ver  one  worse  than  this.    We  have 
heard  of  reform,  but  never  could  we 
bear  of  a   case   more  mgentik  de- 
manditg  reformaticm.    It  is  said  that 
liocd    Durham,    in    that     wonderful 
wisdom  of  winch  we  hear  so  much 
and  see  so  little,  is  prepating[  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  police  force  m  Mon^ 
treal.     Perhaps,  when  that  weighty 
and  statesmanlike  undertakinff  is  ac- 
complishedf  his  Loidship  will  aeign  to 
give  a  moment's  attention  to  the  starv- 
mff   Protestant   clergy  and   the  abo^ 
liaaed  bishopric ;  or  more    probably, 
be  will,  with  true  liberality,  see  who- 
ther  another  ^  heavy  blow"  cannot  be- 
dealt  to  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
stiD  more   mon^  procured    for  the 
Popish  professoTB  (h  the  pure  Volun- 
taiT  principle.    But  bad  as   all  this 
nndonbtedly  is,    it   will    appear    &r 
worae  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 


L.ld,€00  has  been  withdrawn  from  th6 
Protestant  derig^  at  the  very  time  it 
was  most  needM.  Between  the  first 
attack  on  thegrant  in  1830  and  its 
cessation  in  18S^  300,000  persons  had 
emigrated  to  Canada,  sixty  thou- 
sand more  persons  were  annual^  en- 
tering the  ookmy,  and  L.4000  leas 
was  granted  each  year  to  the  clergy  I 
Nor  was  Canada  alone  in  feeling  the 
eflfects  of  Whiff-Radical  Government 
A  college  for  Uie  education  of  young 
men  in  the  poor  but  important  cdony 
of  Nova  Scotia  had  for  a  long  time 
been  supported  by  an'  annual  ffrant 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it 
had  one  feult;  it  was  a  Protestant 
school,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop.  An  assault  was  therefore 
made  on  it,  and  Lord  Glenelff,  m  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  his  sup- 
porters on  the  Treas^  benches, 
withdrew  the  grant  Windsor  Col> 
lege,  long  a  senunary  for  sound  educa- 
titti,  long  a  most  useful  institution, 
must  now  feD,  because  the  Bible  has 
been  the  foundation  of  its  sjrstem,  and 
the  Church  of  England  Catechism  has 
been  taught  to  its  mmates.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  predicate  that  had  anoth^' 
mode  of  education  been  adopted,  r^ 
word  whatever  of  anger  would  >**^ 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  Reformev^  ^^ 
no  sentiment  oi  ♦•  hunger-bittP^'^  "* 
nomy,"  would  have  been  aW^  J^ 
cause  its  demolition.  Its  ^^^^ 
difeent  It  taught  the  reBijaienelg 
Glendg  'piofesBes,  and  Lwd^S^ 
destroyed  it  for  that  reason.  '«8  hbera- 
fill  maeoanimity  I  MarveB-*/  ">*^  ™ 
lity!  We  need  scarcely  flf5^.^''^a™J 
Dissenters  in  Parliament  W  Barnes,  for 
awnroved  of  its  doom.  l£j^  V^^^H 
instance,  was  exceedingl^^^""  *]J^ 
according  to  his  foshion,  i  vote  fcr  the 
shnilar  topics.  When  thdl®  *>««»«  «» 
•*  Church  m  Canada,''  cam*  ^^  P^ 
House,  and  Mr  O'Connef^f™  "^^ 
found  dissimulation,  knowin^5™  ^^^ 
how.  richly  the  Canadian  Pa]^ 
endowed,  independently  of  t' 
tion  of  that  j^^ant,  deelaied 
sition  to  paymg  tiiem  anyt 
avowed  his  firendship  for  the 
tary  jninciple,  Mr.  l^es  rose  nf^*  *- 
laiid  the  learned  Jesuit's  consistenif:  ^ 
and  to  protest  against  <•  Dissentm  * 
pajrinff  for  the  ES^bBshed  Church  in 
Canada,"  It  mattered  not  to  this 
•«  conscientious  Dissenter"  how  much 
Poipery  received ;  he  said  not  a  word 
even  about  the  considerable  share  of 
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Popeiy  in  the  pet^  mat  then  under 
^scuiBioD.  On  no!  aQ  merely  oodd 
think  of  the  Mfiatabfished  Church  in 
Canadat"  meaning  to  hit  hard  at  the 
Church  of  B^ghad,  nol  knowing  that 
all  the  time  he  was  stnkmg  at  Popery, 
lor  to  that  system  does   the  ^  Eeta- 

!}Mk4d  Church  in  Canada"  alone  be- 
bng.  IJad  he  known  ihati  no  word, 
nd  murmur  would  heve  escaped  him : 
ie  would  haTe.K^ed  for  it  readily  and 
•ealouEAv ;  yesr  at  readily  as  he  euppoiti 
Ae  cftidowmeQt.  of  the  Popish  Coflege 
tff  Ai  aynooth.  We  do^  moeedy  marvri 
not  only  at  this  gross  inoensistaicy 
^jthot^h  we  know  not  wlqr  we  shouM 
be  surprised  at  any  Ifaing  this  Baines 
may  ehoose  to  say),  but  also  ait  the  coo^ 
duot  of  the  Dissentets  in  general  wiA 
reference  to  kvd  Qlene^'s  colonial 
misgovermneot  If  in  ai^  parish 
there  be  a  prc^KwiCion  to  make  a  ne- 
cessary church-rate  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound,  being  a  charge,  perhAps,  oU 
each  diasenter  therein  of  about  two 
AtBingv:  a-year^  how  eamest^  how 
active  each  individual  beooine#— boW 
violently:  he  mtilests  against  the  priii- 
e^  o? endowment!  Se,*if  tiwre  be 
a-  plan  to  endow  new  churches  ih 
peof^  deserts,  how  kxid,  how  eageiv 
bow  determined,'  is  the  oppofltion  of 
every  voluntai^  to  the  scheme!  But 
then  chftny  the  soene.  Bring  ibrtfa 
a^  plan  to  aidow  Popefy^-4o  endow 
difMnt-*-to  contrilNAe  te'  dissenting^ 
plane  of  edueatien,tor  dissquUng'  dilt- 


pnes»^.ool|egiS»aad«shsps  ' 
a^Fgoeeail  tbe^nMii^  awity  goes  aOI 
the  ^detennipatien— silent  is  all  thecla^ 
fr^opft  (Mie'eod  ^  tfaekiBflC' 
olher,  no  uetitidki,  ne  wh». 


itothei 
per,  DO  discontent^  'ia  jbscovered. 

An  instance  of  thii  kind*  occurs  in 
the  case  of  New  Soiflb  WakB,aoether 
theatre  (^  Laid  Olenelg's  ^iroceedins^ 
The  Whigs,  in  1899,  w^^pfeased  to 
dissolve  the  chra^h  and  school  coqiorao 
tion  preparatory  tanew  arrangements; 
but,  m  consequence  of  frequent  changes 
in  the  Colomal  Office,  no  despatch  on 
the  subject  was  sent  out  till  Lord 
Gknelff  was  made  Cdonial  Secretary 
in  1&&,  The  artknns'of  hisgovem- 
m,ent  may  be  best  uAderstood  trom  *he 
&et  that  he  has  latdy  sent,  as  Chief 
Governor;  to^  Sydney,^ a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cousin  of  Mr  O'ComlelL    What 


fiiBowf  wiH,  therefore,  be  do  i 
of  Burorise.  Sir  Richard  Boorite,^ 
was  Govenior  in  16SS,  addiened  j 
then  Secretary  for  the  Cobiieii 
despatch  on  the  solject  of  < 
ticat  establishmenli  and 
This  person  appeprs  to  be  tasted,] 
BO  ormnary  degree,  with  the  ^  " 
liberalism  of  the  presnt  daj. 
says,*^  Ml^iniiddobserfethitiDai 
country  tot  wAicfa  penooi  of  afl  i 
gious  persuasioiiB  are  inrited  to  rM 
ft  will  be  impossible  to  embfafa  a  4 
minant  and  endowed  Onth^ '"' 
much  hostaily^'  and  peat 
lity  of  its  beooming  pennanem. 
VKlmatum  cf  tkm  Cohmstt, 
ItMptjmee  wiik  ike  tfikni  (f  ik  ( 
u  deddedlutuerm  to  mA 
tioH^mid  tfoarikemtensticff 
iboUU  be  frgvdkei  bf  id 
meaU  /j^  on  the  oonfttry^  st^fnt « 
given  as  reqmreif  to  etoery  cm  (ft 
three  grwadMeiomifCkrUM^i 
dj^a^iOfLandihemaugemenfii^ 
c&Hrckes  l^  to  themmhe^  '^. 
that  Oe  P^diRt  ^VestunfmMMt 
iMie,  fMvei  cf  a  eofuiirMd^p; 
and,  whaVis  of  mucji  greiSflr  iDpst 
anee^  the  people^  would  beoame  rm 
attached'tb  tbei^  respective obochei 
abd  be  more  wfX^  to  hiten  toaj 
obey  the  voiee  of  thenfaeveralpi^' 
Htf' then  goes  on  to  propoeetbrt,* 
stead  of  &e  Church  of  Eh^Mj 
re-^eetabiished,  an  equal  hand  M 
be  extended  to  all  eects  and  panMi> 
aUke'^.^that  the- |nkiy>  sf  the  P# 
bishop  should  be  dMled-4kit* 
moBA  should  be  withdrawn  fna  ^ 
Church  of  EngUni  schools-iidtW 
themAtorialsptem  of  ediieaticB»v 
uaed  inlrekndfhaaldbeintn^^ 
New  South  Wales.  ItwfflbeiBJ^ 
the  plan  and  by  onr  qwtalMWi 
the  despatch,  that  the  Qama»^ 
a  suppcorter^  and  a  sfaaDcw  o»  ^ 
of  the  Yoluntaiy  ivfaieiple.  If  ^ 
Church  of  ifaiglandandtbeGlHB^v 
Scotland  were  eetabl&hed  oj^ 
South  Wales  as  they  hie  in  &eM 
what  deception  and  what  i^ny  ■ 
there  in  infntki^  peraoos  of  tBp*j 
suasions  to  emigrate  to  the  c(W^ 
Nay,  is  it  not  clear  that  His  the  ^ 
of  the  Government, as  &r8«p»* 
to  make  each  coldny,  as  W  •  ' 
eodesiastical  as  in  its  civfl  i"^^^**^ 
similar 'to  the  mother  coontiyl  1^ 


•  l>efpatch  of  fib  EzceHenoy  9irBiefaard  Bouikoi  '^.  76, 80tii*S«pm1»er,  1 
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r  Hiduod  Bonrke  tiMWfat  difl^rent- 
ahd   80  <fid   tbe   &rl<rf   Ripon. 
ley  abscrfutely  a)K>liBhed  the  ESsta- 
■faed  Chuicli,  destroyed  its  charter* 
nfiflcated  its  property ;  and  thmi  pro- 
ed  in'  grand  s^le  to  make  a  new 
deo£  laws  lor  the  fature  manage- 
Bnt  oitbe  eokm.    Then  came  Lord 
bnelg's  part- of 'the  woik.     In  his 
spatdi,*  in  answer  to  8ir  Richard 
Burke^s,  he  apologiaes  for  two  years' 
ky*  and   then    proceeds,    in    his 
aracteristic  and    peculiar   manner, 
get  rid   of  as   smch  trouble   as 
»ible»  by  begging   the    Governor 
id  Legislative  uoancil  to  do  as  they 
ease.    He  makes  no  stipulation  ftir 
le  Church  of  fingiand,  no  objection 
^Popeiy  being  placed  on  a  level  with 
;  and  scruples  not  to  hand  over  all 
le  churefaes  then  in  existence,  to  trus- 
tts,  after  the   manner  of  dissenting 
bapels  in  tfais  country.    Every  thing 
lir  Richard  Bourke  says,  he  almost 
fcerally  echoes,  even  to  the  modest 
roposal  of  withdrawing  all  the  means 
f  education  from   the  Church,    and 
andixu?  them  over  to  a  new  board 
rikb  fiberty  to  mutilate  the    Bibie. 
nie  result  has  been,  that  tiie  charge 
v  the  Popish  religrion,  which  in  1888 
na  onlyLlSOO,  m  now  rather  more 
bandoubled;  and  L8000  more  have 
leen  voted  for  the  national  or  rather 
Vipisk    system    of  religicm,    against 
vhieh|  four  out  of  seven  of  the  non- 
fficial   members  of  the    Legislative 
>3UDcfl  had  solemnly  protested,  and 
gainst  which  Bishop  Broughton  had 
(^tested  also.    It  must  be  observed, 
hat  pieviously  to  Lord  Glenelg's  ob- 
maag  power,  the  mode  of  educating 
be  people  was    precisely  similar  to 
ur  bwn  in  this   country.    For  in- 
tauee^  besides  a  grant  to  the  Church 
fBngland's  schools,    L.800  to  the 
'eoteh  Church  Coflege,  and  L^  to 
be  PopiBh   schools,   were  voted  in 
888.    Bat  mark  how  Kberafism  steps 
Qtoreform.   The  Enghsh  and  Scotch 
dwols  are  shot  ttp»  the  Popnh  schools 
^  ^omparativeiy    neglected,  —  for 
^1    To  estabfish  other  schools  in 
vbiek  Fopevv  ii  tb  make  no  compro^ 
nise,  in  which  all  the  compromise  is 
0  be  on  the  Protestant  side,  for  Po- 
«ty  is  only  to  m^  the  children  such 
»eftfaBfiMi«Bit«faoQnB,  and 


Protestantism  IS  to  s^e  its  projlMsora 
educated  in  schools  where  the  Bible  is 
hdd  up  as  a  book  to  be  read  only  by 
license.    And  this  system  is  adopt^ 
in  acdony  with  80,()00  Europea;^  m- 
habitants,  of  whom  oolj  20,000  (and 
tbose  chiefly   convicts^  are  j^apists ! 
One  petition  sj^ed  by  80,  ^DA  another 
petition   signed   by  ISOO  roEj^tabl^ 
persons  were   presented  a^^aipat  this 
mnovation,  out    without    ava^ ;    apd 
New  South  Wdes,  therefore  faifis  at 
the  present  moment,  a  system  of  Po^ 
pnh   education,    as  manv  Popish,  t^, 
Protestant  mimsteis,  and  all  for  t^e 
behoof  and  benefit  of  on^,  quarter  d 
the  popu&tion.  Beside  thisi  tj^^rf^  is,  i^ 
Popish  collie  at  which  the  spns  of. 
Irish  convicts  are  educated  a^  n^ssionfi. 
aries  and  teachers. 

On  this  etatement  there  ute  two  re- 
marks to  bD  jnadc  ;  first  as  to  the  Dis- 
senters, aiicl  socnndly,  hs  lo  the  Churchy 
We  desire  to  know  from  the  Dieeenlei^^ 
how  it  happcrifl  Omt  they,  who  are  m 
eager  for  1 1  tc  fray  in  triflee,  who  are  ao 
earnest  agaiuist  endowment^   dg  pot 
protest  agunst  these  Colonial  endow^ 
ments  of  Popery  ?     In  JntU^  there  are 
not  less  now  than  Mj  Popbh  priests 
paid  by  Government  ;  while  by  aa  ex* 
press  chum  in  tJie   India  Charter  BOl 
(Lord  Giendg'^s  production),  the  pre^ 
byterian  chaplEumj  are  Hinited  to    a 
small  numher.     In  New  South  Walen 
there  are  now  ti   bishop^   and  maigr 
Popish    priests   entirely  supported  by 
Government  ;  in  Newfoundland   the 
same,  in  Canada  and  Cevlonthesan^^. 
and  we  may  add  a  similar  statement . 
of  nearly  every  other  colony.    How  . 
then,  we  repeat,  is  it  that  no  conscien- 
tious  compunctions  afflict  the  Diesen*  ^ 
ters,  so  readj  with  their  conyenient 
scruples  in  this  country  ?    Is  the  vo» 
luntar^  princble  only  for  ^home  coq.. 
sumption  V    Or  is  it  not  true,  after  all,  ; 
that  in  &ct  it  is  not  thei  conscience 
which  is^^ffiqted  by  endowmente^  but 
the  ambition  wliicn  is  now  excited  by 
the  position  of-p^tieB  1    We  guess  sou 
At  any  rate,  it  is  strange  th^t  we  hear 
nothing  whatever  of  complajut  as  to 
endowments  abroad,  even  though  Pa- 
pery enjoy  thenit  while  anytmng  of 
the  kind  at  home  (so  long  as  it  does 
not  come  to  Dissenters,  as  part  of  the  . 
aoBual educatkm grant do^J- an^  the,. 


itch  of  the  Ri^l^  Qoiv  Lord  OHeneHgrA^M^  J^vmk^  aOth,  1636i 
e  have  never  been  Abie  to  understand  why  the  Dissenters  take  a  grant  from 
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grant  for  poor  Diowiiting  miniifeeiv, 
and  the  regium  donum  grant)  is  \nM 
up  to  public  indignation  with  all  imagi- 
nable violence,  and  with  unscrupulous 
e3pigfferati6ns.  To  the  churchmen  of 
bothEn^^and  and  Scotland,  we  have 
a  more  important  observation  to  pro- 
duce. We  ask  them  to  look  at  New- 
foundland, Upper  Canada,  and  New 
South  Wales,  as  specimens  of  oS  the 
colonies ;  and  then  to  judge  if  our 
present  Grovemment  has  not  betrayed 
and  abandoned  the  princii^e  of  Esta- 
blishments 1  In  some  places  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  either  of  Episcopacy 
or  Presbyterianism ;  emigrants  are  in- 
vited ou^  and  they  arrive  to  find  nei- 
ther place  of  worship  nor  minister, 
neither  school  nor  Bible.  Is  this  con- 
duct befittinff  a  Christian  country? 
Sir  Richard  Bourke  may  afl^t  to  be 
scandalized  at  the  dreadful  idea  of 
emigrants  finding  in  New  South 
Wfl^  what  they  nad  in  England— an 
Established  Church;  but  we  certain- 
ly feel  that,  instead  of  an  ev^  it  is 
a  benefit,  and  pecuhaiiy  so  wh^  the 
choice  is  between  a  Church  Establish- 
ment and  no  public  means  of  grace 
at  alL  The  Irish  Protestant  who 
emigrates  (as  many  have  done)  fixim 
the  force  of  persecution,  and  who  goes 
to  a  distant  colony  where  he  hopes  to 
find  neace  fnm  Popery,  either  finds 
no  religion,  no  churches  at  all,  or  Po- 
pery on  a  par  with  every  other  per- 
suasiini,  if  not,  as  in  f^wfoundland. 
Lower  Canada,  Trinidad,  &c.,  domi- 
nant and  triumphant  This  is  too' 
bad,  and  should  be  altered.  We  hold 
that  Great  Britain  does  not  carry  out 
the  intention  of  an  Establishment  un- 
less she  provides  means  of  relig^ious  in- 
struction to  every  being  existing  be- 
neath her  sway  :  but  what  shall  we  call 
that  system,  which  ships  off  thousands, 
yea,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
yearly,  to  places  called  British  colo- 
nies, where  there  is  neither  fi-eedom 
nor  rehffious  observances  1  And  fiir- 
ther,  if  raat  be  disgraceful,  how  much 
worse  is  it,  when,  under  pretence  of 
providing  for  those  obserwices,  Pa. 
pery,   which    our  rulers  and  Queen 


solenHdy  have  awom  to  be  idohtij; 
is  alone  end0wed«as  it  is  in  some  phcs 
—that  is,  instead  of  providiiif  wfaati 
good,  or  nothing,  when  aometlfl; 
grievously  wrong  is  provided !  htb 
veiy  best  of  our  cokinies,  all  tint  ca 
be  truly  affirmed  is,  that  absolute  ia- 
difi^nce  exists,  so  thsl^  in  tbe  ^  of 
the  State,  all  rdijfioos  are  alike  r^ 
or  alike  wrong  ;  m  some  the  caie  i 
even  wotse,  for  error  is  sofiported;  ani 
in  India,  under  the  vain  pntezt  d 
CQoiciliatkig  the  natives,  Govenunent 
sanction  isffivento  heatheman;  tnd 
the  officers,  both  in  the  army  aod  tfae 
civilservke,  are  compelled  to  join  a 
some  of  its  abominatinn»i  It  can  be 
no  fnattfv  of  astonishment,  vfaeo  tbeie 
things  are  done  by  the  booe  Gofem- 
ment,  that  the  local  LegiBbtoM  iol* 
low  die  example.  It  would  be  vn- 
derfiililit  were  otherwiee.  fiotn- 
Bonableand  natural  as  it  k^  tbeie  m 
be  no  doubt  that  there  ezistBte  the  cir- 
cumstance much  to  lament,  end  ani 
which  may  hereafter  be  iMtlei 
On  k)oking  at  the  CaMk  Mig^ 
of  the  present  month  (October),  ve 
find  that  a  certain  Bishop  of  Agn  hi 
been  paying  an  apostdic  viot  to  the 
West  Indies.  Hesaysthittheieat 
wanted  six  more  Popish  prie^iDTii' 
mdad,  and  that  the  k)cal  h^S^ 
has  offered  to  pay  four  of  Umd  ■ 
addition  to  the  present  eetablirfaM^ 
In  Granada  he  adied  lor  three  M ; 
In  St  Vincent  for  one  odv,  ia  St  Dia 

for  seven,  which  the  tool  Upt^' 
ture  promised  to  provide;  inDQBffli- 
ca  for  four,  and  for  a  sum  for  ob9« 
and  both  were  guaranteed ;  in  Jw 
serat  he  obtained  a  proooie^ 
the  governor  of  an  addition^  ^ 
lain,  and  one  also  for  Barfaedoei.  n 
each  of  these  islandb  there  is  iW 
Popish  popidatioD,  amoantii^  ^ 
gether,  we  beheve^  to  veiy  mJe  w 
3ian  100,000 souts."^  InJammW 
the  Papists  are  working  with  erfnfl* 
nary  zeal,  endeavouring  ^^■^'^JfJ 
selves  of  the  opportuni^  ^'^'^lS 
the  recent  emancipatioo,tD  <)^(>^||'f^ 
of  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  4^10^ 

population ;  and  if  the  local  Up^ 


Government  towards  their  schools.  If  the  Voluntary  principle  be  so  efficad^ 
how  is  it  that  the  people  of  this  conntry  remained  in  ignorance  till  ^^^^Tu 
gave  a  premium  to  Volontary  endowment  1  Or  is  this  far-famed  pnacip 
conveniently  applicable  only  to  reliRion  t 

*  Some  other  of  the  West  India  istandfl  (and  indeed  the  pdnc^al  ootf  )  *<*^ 
tirely  Popish,  as  forhistance,  Martinique,  Guadaloupe«St.  DomingOi  pn^  *^  "^ 
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tares  are  dispofled,  as  it  seems  the^ 
ure,  to  M  in  with  the  Atheistieal  epi- 
lit  of  the  age,  eiving  to  Popery  as 
readily  as  to  tru£,  and,  like  C^io, 
**  caring  for  none  of  these  things,*'  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  great  chances 
of  success,  with  thehr  attractive  and 
enticing  ceremonie&.  It  is  equally 
clear  t&X  it  is  quite  useless  to  look  to 
the  Home  Government  for  any  imped- 
iment to  this  system,  while  it  is  actu- 
ated by  the  pnnciples  which  at  pre- ' 
sent  guide  it*  On  the  contrary,  the 
GovemoTB  of  our  Cdonies  and  the 
local  Legislatures,  both  of  whom  lock 
venr  cautiously  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Coioniai  Office,  doubtless  now  find  it 
very  gratifying  to  that  department  to 
see  any  assaults  on.  the  Pn^estant  sys- 
tem»  and  any  aid  to  Popery.  Lord 
Gkoelg,.  therefore,  is  not  only  mis- 
cliievous  himself,  but  the  cause  of  mis- 
chief in  others  ^  and  all  this,  tcxv  with 
aiarvellousiy  pure  and  patriotic  pro- 
feasioosy  and  with  the  constant  cant  of 
liberalism  on  his  lips.  Our  readers, 
however,  do  not  need  to  be  tdd  how 
empty  aiid  ridiculous  such  professions 
are,  and  that  cant  is,,  when  duly  exam- 
ined. In  Lord  Glenelg's  case  we 
are  fortunately  enabled  to  appreciate 
hoth,  by  his  celebrated  Oder  in  Coun- 
cil concerning  the  HiU  Coolies.  Ap- 
plications were  made  to  him  to  allow 
the  importation  into  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  Mauritius  of  certain 
poor  creatures  in  Bengal  called  Hill 
Codies,  who  appeared  to  be  fit  for 
West  Indian  labourers.  His  liberal 
Lordship  considered  the  request,  and 
issued  an  Order  in  Council  authorizing 
the  unhdy  traffic ;  and  the  very  con- 
sequence has  ensued  which,  perhaps^ 
the  af^fdicants  and  his  Lordship  wished 
— ^namely,  a  restoration,  under  another 
fom,  of  the  odious  slave-trade.  Car- 
goes have  arrived  in  the  Mauritius,  in 
British  Gkdana,  and  elsewhere,  of 
weak  de^nerate  natives  of  an  Eastern 
dimate,  nnported  by  hundreds,  nom- 
inally as  freemen  and  actually  as 
slaves.  But  the  Oder  in  Council 
came  to  fijght,  the  whole  iniquitous 
plan  was  d»covered,  and  the  Colonial 
Secretary  was  compelled  to  promise  a 
resdndin^  of  the  Oraer,  and  an  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  Coohes  to  their 
own  land. '  Doubtiess  the  only  error 
the  Liberals  cocdd  see  in  the  whole 
affiur  was  in  its  detection.  It  might 
have  gone  aa  for  years  without  re- 
mark or  complatnt  from  liberalism; 
it  might  have  proceeded  without  com- 
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ment;  and  then  Lord  Glenelg  and 
his  coadjutors  would  be  boasting  of 
their  love  of  freedom,  and  declaring 
their  attachment  to  liberty,  being  en- 
ga^;ed  all  the  time  in  a  sneaking  and 
pitiful  slave-trade,  a  despicable  tnck, 
whereby,  under  the  cover  of  a  sly 
Order  in  Council,  human  beings  mi^ht 
be  stden  and  smuggled  like  illicit 
goods,  and  sold  for  somethin£f  more 
than  the  freight.  Could  any  ming  be 
m<xe  mean  and  unmanly  1  Could  any 
thing,  both  in  its  C(nnmencement  and 
termination,,  be  mcnre  worthy  of  the 
wretched  Melbourne  Cabinet,,  the  tot- 
tering, hypocritical,  imbecile,  and  va* 
cillatuog  compound  of  the  selfish,  the 
jesuitica],.  and  the  absurd?  We  re- 
joice that  the  Order  in  Council  was 
issued,,  that  it  was  disclosed,  and  re- 
called;  because,  when  we  hereafter 
shall  meet  any  fraudulent  nretensioos 
to  liberalism  in  Lord  Glenelg  and 
others  who  were  parties  to  this  base 
transaction,,  we  shall  know  well  at 
what  price  to  value  them,  and  where 
to  seek  for  their  refutation.  Truly,  if 
the  Tories  in  any  part  of  their  caieer 
had  been  parties^  directhr  or  indirectiy, 
immediately  or  remotely,  to  such  a 
transaction,  the  whole  country  would 
have  been  agitated  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  by  the  indignant  denuncia- 
tions  of  the  venr  men,  including  Lord 
Glenelg  himself  who  have  now  been 
parties  to  this  Oder  in  Council  How 
loud  and  vehement  wouM  have  been 
the  invectives  of  every  Whig  who  now 
finds  himself  conqielled  to  be  an  apolo- 
gist ;  how  fierce  and  how  fluent  wouU 
uoee  liberal  members  and  Liberal  as- 
sociations have  been,  who  now  have 
preserved  their  silence,  and  by  sflence 
given  their  assent !  We  say,  then,  we 
rejoice  the  Order  in  Council  was  is- 
sued— not  that  we  feel  no  abhorrence 
of  the  light  and  trivial  manner  hi 
which  a  Cdonial  Secretary  dared  to 
treat  his  fellow-beings;  not  that  we 
feel  littie  for  the  captared  and  deluikd 
Indians,  who  died  on  their  passage,  or 
pined  in  slavery  for  their  homes,  but 
because  it  has  taught  a  lesson  worth 
learning — it  has  stamped  liberalism  for 
ever  with  felsehood  and  ^rranny.  But 
we  may  be  told  that  Lord  Glenelg  was 
not  to  blame,  he  was  only  deceived 
and  mistaken.  Yes;  Canada  was  in 
rebellioB,  and  Lord  Gl^idg  had  been 
*  mistaken  ;**  Newfoundlam  is  in  a 
'state  of  violent  excitement,  and  Lord 
Glenelg  has  onl^  been  •«  mattentive :" 
tiie  slave-hokleni  in  the  West  Indies 
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opproBB  their  mpprenCices,  and  Lotd 
Gienel^  •«  cannot  help  H;"  Vo^jj  is 
propreesing  in  the  Cape  of  Uood 
Hope,  and  Lord  Glenelg  «<  did  not 
know  it ;"  the  Hill  CooUes  are  snatch- 
ed  from  their  native  land,  and  carried 
thousands  of  miles  to  toi)  at  labour 
even  the  Africans  themselves  will  not 
perform,  and  Lord  Glenelg  is  merely 
*•  deceived ;" — ^these,  or  eacAi  as  these, 
are  the  oidy  defences  his  Lordship's 
advocates  ever  attempt  for  him ;  these, 
or  such  as  these  are  the  {deas  for 
this  liberal  statesman's  delinquencies. 
Wherever  he  is  found  to  have  done 
wrong,  his  friends  labour  to  prove,  not 
that  he  has  done  right  or  tried  to  do 
right,  but  that  he  was  either  slumber- 
ing or  duped.  And,  indeed,  we  believe 
the  deface  is  genendly  correct,  for 
we  know  of  no  end  either  to  the  lazi- 
ness or  imbecility  for  which  this  hbe- 
lal  and  enlightened  Reformer  is  dis- 
tinguished. 

In  some  res^i^cts  it  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  his  foolish  and  niis- 
chievons  proceedings  are  merely  inci- 
dental specimens  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Administration,  uid  not  inde- 
pendent  and  headlong  acts  of  perMnal 
mdiscretion.  We  dhide  paiticulariy 
to  the  BCalta  commission.  Certain 
Papists  in  Malta,  with  the  Bishop  at 
their  head,  being  determined  to  show, 
not  only  that  they  partook  of  the  spi- 
rit, but  also  were  influenced  by  a  right 
appreciation  of  the  signs  of  tKe  times, 
sent  home  sundry  complaints,  peti- 
tions, and  claims  to  the  British  Uov- 
emment,  witii  a  view,  principally,  to 
the  establishment  of  a  liberal  pcdicy 
in  that  island.  Our  readers  will  be 
amused,  though  not  surprised,  to  hear 
how  Lord  Glenelg  met  these  applica- 
tions. It  was  in  the  long  vacation; 
an  lawyers  were  idle;  some  were 
weaiy,  some  more  were  desirous  to 
obtain,  by  travelling,  relaxation  and 
health.  The  oppoS^anity,  therefore, 
was  peculiariy  tempting,  and  it  was 
not  thrown  away.  A  commissioii  was 
appomted  to  go  out  and  enquh« !  Mr. 
Austin  and  <Shera,  therefore,  sailed  in 
a  Government  vessel,  visited  Malta, 
were  entertained  and  lodged,  paid  reg- 
ularly five  guineas  a-dav,  and  then, 
after  two  or  three  months' absence,  re- 
turned with  their  valuable  report  As 
they  safled  in  a  man-of-war,  and  were 
chiefly  entertained  in  Malta  at  the 
local  eitpense,  their  charge  for  wages 
and  printing  was  only  J&.700— «  vary 


convenient  present,  no  doBbt,ivhi. 
ing  ghren  their  vahiable  bobdiyi  I 
the  patriotic  undertaking  of  cni^ 
for  pleasure.  The  Duke  of  Weii^ 
ton  (a  man  not  accustomed  todeili 
hard  words  without  much  cauK  vi 

Sovocation^  publicly  declared  ie  the 
ouse  of  Lords,  during  kst  mm, 
that  ««this  was  one  of  the  gncei 
jobs  he  had  ever  heard  oC"   Eai  » 
deed,  it  is  quite  evident  thit  that  c» 
sure  was  well  merited ;  for  dim  wm 
persons  in  the   island,  the  Gorenn 
and  others,  who  must  hare  beteir 
better  acquainted  with  tbe  mlwui 
of  the  populatioD,   and  ^  noie  o- 
pable  of  advisinff,   than  107  ho^ 
lawyers  who  mi^t  be  hoDooed  m 
the  opportunity   of  spendiDf;  1  fev 
weeks  as  guetrts   at  tbe  Govenoi^ 
table.    This,  however,  never  ippas 
to  have  entered  themiiidoftfaesapiert 
Lord  Glenelg.     He  prefen  the  ns 
and  statesmuilike  plan  of  pa^k 
q)inions  he  might  have  obtaiaMfi 
nothing,  and  of  receiving  reconnoii' 
tionsfrom  the  inexperienced  iniKd<tf 
frtim  those  most  capable  di'j^ 
and  best  informed.     No  one,  tia» 
fore,  will  be  astomsbed  tobeartlotke 
was  entkely  mided.  .  Tbe  cobs*- 
«oners  came  home  to  recoomMDdt 
free  press  and  all  other  bbenl  (»c(> 
ments ;  that  is,  they  came  bone  ton- 
commend  precisely  those  tbiagiv^ 
their  Liberalism  woukl  l^^^Rf^ 
had  thgr  stopped  at  borne,  wtni  v 
Popish  Radicals  of  Malta  bad  daH» 
ed,  and  which  the  Governor  bad  » 
fiised  to  sanction.    But  with  that  kea 
and   simple  wisdom  for  wfaidi  be  1 
distinguished,  the  Duke  of  Wci^ 
ton  at  once  exposed  tbe ftllaey  •» 
these  crotchets.     He  said,  in  <» 
truly,  that  Malta  was  nothinr  *«■ 
coimby  but  a  foftreas  intbelWt» 
ranean ;  thatwe  bad  no  intenrtioF^ 
servmg  it  except  in  that  chand«; 
that  &e  people  were  dianetajdjj 
consider  themsehres  EngliBfafldV^ 
and  were  disaflbcted  to  our  Qi^ 
ment;  and  that,  thereto,  io«cbt 
place,  afl^ctiiv  to  applyfincjjj** 
and  to  establish  democratic  o^^JJ 
was  perfoctly  ridicidous.    Be  •*» 
that  the  Wlugs  might  as  wdltii« 
a  Pariiament  for  the  Tower ofl^ 
don  and  St  Helena,  anda  i«P«*5* 
Gibraltar.     Perhaps  the?  tfaoggt* 
too,  and  certainly  all  me  w^j^ 
and  experienced  penoos  ^^^z!l 
eoncuned  in  the  opimon.   What,tM 
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the  secret  of  the  whole  affiurl 
Was    advice  really   needed?     Were 
the  petitions  and  claims  really  incapa- 
ble of  being  understood  by  the  local 
autboritiesl    Was  it,  in  &ct,ever  in- 
tended to  make  Malta   a  hotbed  of 
sedition  and  an  insecure   possession, 
like  Newfoundland  and  Lower  Canada, 
bjT  the  same  process  as  has  led   to 
these  results  in  those  colonies  ?    No, 
certainly  not.    The  secret  of  the  mat- 
ter conosted  in  the  word  commissicn ; 
and  though  the  advice  of  the  eovemor 
vraa    amply  sufficient,  though  it  was 
never  meant  to  act  by  any  other  re- 
oomnaendatioo,  that  magic  word  settled 
the    conduct  of  the   Administrati<H), 
and  gave  vigour  even  to  Lord  Glenelg. 
WeU,  therefore,  may  we  aflSrm  that 
the  Melbourne  policy  has  no  ecjuivo- 
cal     and   backsliding  disciple   in  lus 
Lofdship!     Wdl  may  we  congratu- 
late that  noble  advocate  for  **  peace, 
r^brm,  and  retrenchment ;"  that  pure 
No-patrcmage  ruler,  on  his  complete 
aeeoraance   in   principle   and    in  his 
practices  with  those  p«itriotic   persons 
Bj   whom   he   is   surrounded.    Lord 
Glenelg  is  <me  of  those  reformers  who 
piate  veinr  miich  about  Tory  corrup- 
ticML    We  deny   the   correctness   of 
the  imputaUon,  out,  this  at  least  is  cer- 
tam : — ^If  it  be  correct  (and  Lord  Glen- 
eig,  havmg  long  been  a  Toiy,  is  per- 
haps somewhat  capable  of  judging),  he 
has  DOi  lost  his  opportunities  ot  ac- 
€|airing  perfection  in  the  art ;  tf  it  be 
MOt,  he  has  proved  that  he  has  at  least 
flenins  enough  to  be  original  in   one 
uimg — namely,  ingenious  Colonial  job- 
bing.   Cana&  shall  speak  for  his  en- 
orgy,  Newfoundland  ibr  his  liberalism, 
New  South  Wale^  for  his  attachment 
to  the  clHveh,  the  West   Indies  for 
his  OTudence,  India  for  his  conscience, 
%  Francis  Head   fcft  his  judgment, 
the  Hill    Coolies  for  his    humanity, 
and  Malta  shall  add  her  testimony  to 
his   marvellous     economy    ahd    pu- 
rity. 

These  things  we  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  the  people.  It  remains  for 
poblie  opinion  to  declare  whether  in- 
eajpable  men  are  to  conduct  national  af- 
fuKj  and  whether  Lord  Glenelg,  who 
now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  incap- 
ble  class,  is  to  remain  in  the  most  im- 
portant, difficult,  and  responsible  post 
under  the  Crown.  Already  he  has 
done  much  to  alienate  the  affections  of 
our  cdonistB,  abiMLdy  he  has  done  much 


to  break  up  that  srand  colonial  system 
which  has  lon^  been  the  pride,  and 
not  unfrequentfy  the   great  source  <^ 
strength  of  this  country.    He  has  sent 
out  men  as  govenKHs  who  are  notori- 
ously incompetent ;  in  some  cases  he 
has  despatched  the  very  men  who  are 
of  aU  others  the  least  qualified  to  ob- 
tain confidence  either  at  home  or  abroad. 
Why,  for  instance,  was  Sir  Andrew 
Leith  Hay,  who  was  the  only  member 
in  all  the  House  of  Commons  ^^oj^ 
posed  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1833, 
sent  as  ffovenor  to  Bermucia  1    Why 
was  an  O  Connell  sent  out  governor  of 
the  important  colony  of  New  South 
Wales  ;    the     Radical     Mr. .   tiutt 
to    South  Australia ;  and   Lord  Nu- 
gent to    the   Ionian    Islands?     But 
above  all,  what  foUy  less  than  complete 
infatuation  could  have  induced  the  Min- 
istry to  send  Lord  Durham,  Mr.  BuDer, 
Mr.  Ellic<^  and  Mr.Turton,  to  Canada; 
And  what  madness  led  Lord  Glenelg, 
whose  private  character  none  can  im- 
peach, to  sanction  not  only  these  ap- 
pointments, but  also  that  of  Mr,  EcU 
toard  Oibbon  Wakefield  7    Here  again, 
his  Lordship  is  gbIy  following  the  ex- 
amjde  of  the  rest  of  the  Ministry.    If 
Lora  Palmerston  can  send  a  Mr.  Henry 
Bulwer  to  Constantinople,  a  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde  to  St  Petersburgh,  a  Mr.  Ke- 
nedy to  Cuba ;  if  Sir  John  Hobhouse 
be  content  whJi  a  Lord  Auckland  in 
Calcutta,  and  a  Lord  Elphinstone   in 
Madras ;  if  Lord  John  Russell  be  al- 
lowed to  give  places  to  a  Whitde  Har- 
vey, a  Joseph  Parkes,  and  a  Fitzsimon ; 
if  Lord  M^boume  makes  a  Dr.  Hamp. 
den  a  professor,  Evans  a  K  C.  B.,  and 
Tom  Moore  a  pensioner,— surely  Loid 
Glen^,  who  generally  is  only  one  of 
the   **  unitatorum  servile  pecus,"  oan^« 
not  be  seriously  blamed  for  following 
in  the  same  track,  and  selecting  similar 
characters  for  places  and  honour.    If 
his  cdleagiies  establish  a  half-Popish, 
half-infidS  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land, of  course  he,  in  duty  bound,  does 
so  also,  as  we  have  shown,  in  New 
South  Wales ;  if  they  encourage  Po- 
pery, he  does  so  too;  if  they  pay  its 
fmests,  he  does  so  likewise  ;  if  Lord 
Normanby  makes  high  sherifi  accord- 
ing to  his  own  caprice,  and  passes  by 
those  who  are  duly  nominated.  Lord 
Glenelg,  acting  on  the  same  principle, 
and  going  a  little  further  in  the  workinf 
of  it,  hands  them  over,  with  the  judges 
also,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  New- 
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foimdlaiid  House  of  Aflsembly.  Nor  is 
Ids  Lordship  veiy  backward  with  Rad- 
ical Reforms,  similar  to  those  for  which 
the  present  Administration  is  remarka- 
Ue.  We  have  seen  how  he  has  follow- 
ed up  the  aporopriation  prindfde  in 
Canada,  how  ne  has  -**  reformed  "  the 
church  in  New  South  Wales,  and  even 
assailed  the  umversity  of  Nova  Scotia. 
Thus  humbly  does  he  labour  in  his  vo- 
cation; and  the  result  is,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected,  that  he  destroys  the  security 
and  the  peace  of  our  possessions. 
With  mingled  weakness  and  vidence 
he  hurries  on  apparently  heedless  of 
consequences,  and  utterly  dead  to  the 
contemfit  he  encounters.  He  imparts, 
by  his  imbedUbr,  strength  to  the  mo- 
tives of  an  our  roes,  aira  increases  all 
their  demands  by  disjdaying  to  them 
the  existence  of  squeezable  materials 
in  the  Cabinet,  sufficient  to  ^ve  induce- 
ments to  all  who  are  wilhn^  to  use 
them.  How  can  it  be  ot  herwise  ?  Mr. 
Roebuck  was  the  agent  of  the  rebels 
in  Canada,  and  the  Whigs  assisted 
them  at  Bath.  Mr.  Leader  succeeded 
to  the  post,  and  the  Whigs  voted  for 
faun  in  Westminster ;  Mr.  Henry  Bul- 
wer  was  the  paid  servant  of  the  disaf- 
fected in  New  South  Wales,  and  was 
rewarded  by  a  good  poet,  first  in  Belgi- 
urn,  and  then  in  Turkey.  All  those 
governors  who  liave  <lone  good  are  re- 
called, and  their  enennr  1>ecomes  a  re- 
cognised and  pumshable  offence.  All 
officers  who  do  their  duty  are  discour- 
aged. So  it  wad  with  sir  John  i^oH- 
borne  and  the  late  Grovemor  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  Chief-Justice  Boultan, 
Colonel  Arthur,  Sir  Benjamin  D*Urban, 
Mr.  Jeremie  and  others.  Nothing  ig 
now  required  to  get  rid  of  a  vigUant 
^vemor  but  some  false  charges.  No> 
thing  is  wanted  to  procure  any  violent 
measure  of  innovation  but  a  little  pro- 
portionately violent  agitation,  no  matter 
whether  in  Ireland,  Newfoundland,  or 
Van  Dieman's  Land.  When  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  want  another  grant  tber 
say,  "Of  course  Lord  Glenelg  wffl 
give  it"  When  they  find  it  necessary 
to  their  progress  in  the  Ionian  Island 
that  they  sKonld  have  government  aid, 
they  say,  "There  is  no  doubt  of  Lord 
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Glenelg's  assistance;**  lAaok  % 
want  a  few  dozen  more  priests  in  tbi 
West  Indies,  they  exdairo,  *^A:^ 
to  Lord  Glenelg,  tliere  can  be  no  <{ii» 
tion  of  his  approbatioti  f  *  Thej^ 
play  constantlv  the  most  coatempdm 
coimdence  in  bis  indiscretion,  inoooo- 
tency ,  and  folly.  They  have  no  besta- 
tion  m  making  the  most  exteoa?e  de- 
mands, and  their  past  success  nndoiiit- 
edly  is  calculated  to  animate  them  vik 
hope  in  aH  their  future  proceedii^  to 
secure  their  lost  ascendency,  andrestoR 
their  regretted  despotisoL 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  Lori 
Glenelg's  colonial  nu^govenoei^  No 
matter  where  he  is  traced,  do  mtter 
how  closely  or  how  superficitl^  be  k 
watched,  every  where  and  in  emy 
thing  there  is  discovered  the  ome  ia- 
cap&ility.  He  holds  the  office  sooe 
of  the  ableet  men  this  country  crerfit 
have  held,  and  the  only  probable  oa- 
sequence  of  his  career  seems  to  be  tk 
decay  of  British  influence,  if  net  tk 
actual  loss  of  extensive  posBeww 
By  the  courage  and  imidenceof  me' 
who  have  fas  we  have  said,  and  lepat 
again,  and  aesire  to  sound  kradljtbroi^ 
the  country)  been  diseraced  and  diai» 
ed,  Canada  was  saved  when  no  bonii 
foresight  could  have  given  a  hoperfji 
restoration  to  tranquilCty  and  sabnoBaoa 
He  delayed  vigorous  measures  till  sne- 
thing  more  t&nyigonr  was  remW- 
till,  m  feet,  a  dictator  could  alooetf- 
cure  what  earlier  measures  of  *  fe 
milder  character  might  have  oM 
and  permanently  preserved  from  pai 
And  Canada,  though  it  be  but  ooecQlo- 
ny  among  many,  is,  as  an  exeinpG&» 
tion  of  Lord  Glendg*simbedli^w 
of  the  wretched  wealmess  of  tbewkk 
Whig-radical  Cabinet,  a  name  fethe 
whole  empire.  How  foog  it  d»I » 
continue  •;  how  long  o«r  mort  infort- 
ant  interests  shall  M  made  theyrtw 
a  petty  and  tremblmg  fectioi^  ri&*" 
at  home,  imposed  upon  by  fore^  ceo- 
tries,  braved  in  the  cokmies,  it «  fr  w 
people  of  England  to  determina  Its 
idle  to  atteraf^  to  conceal  that  ewg 
year  of  Whig  authority  '**"*, Jr 
country  with  disgrace,  and  »di 
her     with      difficulties.      It    ^1 


•  See  the  Catholic  Magazine  fbr  these  and  other  very  edifying  proofs  of  ^  <^ 
mttion  in  which  Lord  Qlenelg  is  held. 
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answer  the  puipoie  of  hurelinffs  to  re- 
jpresent,  that,  although  Lord  Glenelg 
IB  inefScient,  Lord  I^lmetston  incom- 
peteDt,  and  all  the  other  Ministry 
wanting  both  in  zeal  and  discretion, 
yet  they  must  be  kept  in,  all  for  the 
behoof  of  a  Lord  Normanby  and  a 
Mr  Drummond;  and  on  account  of 
the  blessings  those  peroons  are  sup- 
posed to  confer  on  Ireland.  But  this 
weak  invention  of  the  enemy,  this 
paltry  clap-trap,  has  no  UKure  power  to 
delude.  It  has  had  its  day,  it  has  been 
exposed,  and  may  now  serve  for  a 
sarcasm,  or  pass  cirrent  as  a  jest  And 
if  it  w&te  any  thinff,  would  it  really 
outweigh  all  the  miMemeanors  of  the 
Ministry,  and  all  the  risks  to  which 
the  nation  is  subject?  But  it  is  not 
true;  it  is  a  vain  and  valueless,  a 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  pretence ; 
for  Ireland,  acceding  to  the  testimony 
of  Parliamentaiy  returns,  according  to 
the  acknowledgment  even  of  the  pau- 
pered  demagogues   themselves,   is  a 


volcano  bmsting  with  terrilBc  violence 
and  unprecedented  desolation.  Well, 
then,  we  say,  if  Ireland  too  is  but 
another  evidence  of  Whig  misrule, 
there  remains  not  one  comer  of  the 
empire  to  which  their  evil  influence 
and  their  pernicious  counsels  have  not 
carried  danger  and  occasioned  injuries 
the  most  deep  and  lasting.  Every 
where  the  same  policy  has  l^n  adopt- 
ed. Every  where  the  same  results 
have  ensued.  Time  can  only  develop 
still  more  cleariy  the  wounds  that  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  coixititution  of  the 
countiy,  its  power,  and  its  reputation ; 
nor  is  there  one  who  in  future  days 
(and  those  not  distant  ones)  will  be 
recognised  as  the  author  of  more  mis-' 
chiem  and  the  agent  of  more  destruc- 
tive and  disgraceful  measures,  than 
that  pretender  to  statesmanship  who 
now,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  land,  fee- 
bly acts  as  the  ruler  of  our  colonial 
dominions. 


▲  CBU8TACE0U8   TOim. 


BT  TBS  OUSH  OTSTER-EATEB. 


Why  then,  the  world's  mine  oyster 


AncUnt  Pistol, 


The  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tion of  precedency  among  oysters  has 
Qot  yet  ceased  to  exist  as  a  **  vexa- 
ta  questio"  with  enlightened  and  phi- 
losophic oyster-eaters.  Information 
apoa  the  subject  is  scanty,  and  when 
Sacte  are  few,  theories  abound,  and 
conclusions  are  usually  false  and  illo- 
pcaL  I  have  employed  the  tedious 
nterval  of  the  spawning  season  in 
ratting  together  a  few  memoranda  of 
I  tour  in  the  sister  island,  which  I 
renture  to  hope  will  affiird  better 
rrounds  for  instituting  an  exact  com- 
parison between  the  present  state  and 
>ro6pectB  of  oyster-eating  in  England 
ind  Ireland  than  are  any  where  to  be 
bund,  and  may  be  the  means  of  set- 
ling  disputed  claims,  and  of  uniting  in 
me  natural  bond  of  imion  and  mutual 
ppport,  oyster-eaters  of  all  denomina- 
ioii& 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  have  much 
0  contend  with  in  putting  forward  the 
jst  claims  of  Irisn  oysters.  I  know' 
here  exusts  an  anti-Irish  Action,  eager 
a  depreciate  our  oysters,  and  thirst- 
54* 


iiu;  for  their  blood.  I  am  wel^  aware 
of  the  apathy  of  the  oyster-eatmg  pub- 
lic of  England^— But  I  do  not  despair  ^ 
— ^No,  my  countrymen, — our  oysten 
shall  be  put  on  a  perfect  equally  with 
the  oysters  of  Puifleet  and  of  Milton 
—the  banks  of  Burren,  and  CarUng- 
ford,  and  Lissadell,  shall  be  adequate- 
ly represented  in  the  Imperial  oyster^* 
ceDars.  Are  our  oysters  iniisrior  to«* 
their  oysters — hence,  then,  for  the  Ma- 
lahides  and  the  the  Poldoodies,  we  de- 
mand JDstiee— our  oysters  call  for  jus- 
tice— ^we  require  for  our  oysters  ne 
more,  and  our  oysters  were  slaves  to 
be  content  with  less  ! 

The  city  of  Lond(Hiderry  lends  her 
maiden  name  to  the  oyster  of  Lou^h 
Fpyle,  which  finds  a  read^  market  m 
Lhrerpool,  where  the  judicious  tourist 
win  do  well  to  spend  a  few  forenoons, 
the  clean  and  well-regnlated  fish  mar- 
ket affording  every ,  fitcifity  to  th^ 
crustaceons  epicure.  Heavens!  what 
a  goodly  show  the  marble  benches 
boast!  Qigantic  turbot,  already  gar- 
nished  with  the  live  bbster — sumy 
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0olef  moist  with  their  native  elemettt 
— gelatinous  cod-beads*-but  I  di- 
gress. 

The  Londonderry  oyster,  then,  as 
best  seen  in  the  Liverpool  market,  is 
small,  well  shaped,  white,  &t,  and 
goodly  to  the  view,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  superior  fish — on  the  con- 
trary, there  »  a  villanous  after-taste, 
as  a  mud,  excessively  disagreeable — 
a  ground  &vour,  as  if  the  fish  had 
licked  the  slimy  bed  of  its  nativity.  I 
have  eaten  this  fish  within  the  walls  of 
its  native  city,  "biit  'even  the  exulting 
recoUecticm  of  the  ancient  glories  of 
Deny  ^ed  to  reconcile  me  to  the 
modem  muddy-tasted  Deny  oyster. 
Alas!  poor  Deny! 

Progressing  southwards,  I  arrived 
at  Belmst,  wmch  boasts  no  indigenous 
bivalve,  but  adopts  for  her  own  the 
gigantic  oyster  of  Carrickfergus, 
which,  as  1  am  mfonned,  is  the  name 
of  a  city,  not  of  an  oyster-bed.  Pro- 
curing a  guide,  I  requested  him  to 
prec^e  my  steps  to  those  Cimmeri- 
an regions  "  vihere  oysters  most  did 
congregate,"  and  presently  arrived, 
guided  more  by  the  nose  than  l>y  the 
other  senses,  at  one  of  the  retired  em- 
poria  of  shell-fish  in  the  Athens  of 
Ireland. 

The  place  was  a  study— soft  unre- 
sisting mud  formed  the  primitive  floor, 
a  bo^  unplaned  and  rough,  elevated 
vpcm  a  pile  of  bricks,  simulated  a  di- 
van, while  the  table  was  supplied  by 
two  of  the  divan  boards  tacked  together, 
and  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the 
**  saloon."  A  rushlight  flickered  in  an 
old  iron  candlestick,  and  ••  a  most  an- 
cient and  fish-Kke  smelT'  pervaded  the 
apartment  Forthwith  appeared  a 
hideous  crone,  whose  "breatn,  redolent 
of  whisky  and  tobacco,  was  eluded 
^n  the  business-like  enquiry,  ••  Wud  ye 
lie  for  qysters,  my  man  V* 

This  interrogatoiy  was  replied  to 
by  an  order  for  half  ^  hundred' of  her 
veiy  primest  Carrickfergus  natives — 
to  begin  with.  ««Half  a  hunner—a 
bail  1^-hunner— Oh !  ohl  ohi  the 
man*s  a  haverQ — a  hail  half-hunner  o' 
Carricks— save  us !"  With  this  ejacu- 
lation, my  hostess  having  clutched  the 
rushlight  in  her  palm,  decamped,  leav- 
ing me  in  a  state  of  tribuktion  that 
may  be  imagined,  as  the  saying  is,  but 
beggars  all  description. 

la  a  few  minutes,  however,  Alecto 
returned  with  the  rushlight  stuck  in 
a  trencher  of  the  largest  size,  upon 


wluch  were  half  a  doienof  dieoMt 
magnanimous  oysters  I  had  everaeo. 
They  were  natives  to  be  Bore,  b« 
natives  of  Patagonia--the  least  mil- 
led in  circumference  the  largest  saucer 
I  ever  saw,  while  the  bigrat  equllei 
the  periphery  of  a  soup^te.  Wkat 
a  vision   for  the   immortal  Dando! 
What  would  not  Louis  des  Hoitrei 
have  given  for  the  dishi    For  sy 
poor  part  I  never  relished  makiDgtwo 
Dites  of  a  cheny,  or  of  an  ojster  eitbo- 
Like    humble   friends  oysters  do  mt 
take    kindly  to  cutting.    Ereiy  fiflb 
ought  to  be  no  more  tlttn  a  mootlifiil, 
but  it  ought  to  be  no  less.   I  leave  to 
more    enterprising    gourmaods  thu 
myself  the  task  of  a  critical  aDaJjsis 
of  the  Patagonian  bivalves  of  Carrick. 
fergus.    I  ought  to  obserre,  in  jaSofX 
to  Belfast,  that  at  the  excellent  tafen 
of  M'Ahster,  mCrraham's  Entry,  where 
the  best  supper  in  supper^eatuvke- 
land  may  be  had,  there  is  to  be  mid 
occasionally  a  supply  of  the  real  Cir* 
lingford  oyster.  This  joyful  event,  IW' 
ever,  is  rare,  and  1  lament  to  obsem 
that  the  metropolis  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land is  so  debased  by  a  too  prosperDSi 
trade,   so  absorbed  in  the  groif^ 
concerns  of  her  thriving  raaniActow, 
that  the  breeding  of  oysters  is  shaitf' 
fiiDy  neglected,  and  no  pains  are  tikca 
to  awaken  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  on  b^ 
half  of  native  Irish  oysters  is  jjcnenj. 
while    the   ♦«  Pddoody    Aaocatkn, 
lately  established  for  the  constitutiaBl 
redress  of  ostracerial  griennce^  ■ 
here  regarded    by  the  very  oysto* 
themselves     with    sflent    cooteiMll 
With  a  sigh  I   ascended  the  '*m 
Trader"  day  drag,  at  ^yb  o'clock  n 
the  morning,  en  rauie  to  the  next  ton 
of  crustaceous  interest,  passiDg  aknf 
the  great  Dublin  road,  through  a  «• 
try  of  amazing    fertflity  and  bci^ 
mnabited  by  a  sober,  mdustnooBiaw 
religious  people,  watcnred  by  habb^ 
gravelly  streams,  sheltered  ft«n  ^ 
cold  north  winds  by  hills  ^^*^^ 
vities  were  seen  white  with  the  Ueeo- 
ing  linen,  sometimes   confounded  dj 
the  stranger  traveller  with  virgin  ©ojj 
upon    the   ground,  somethnes  eaop 
through   circling    groves  like  lako 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine.   To  an  o* 
different  person  a  si^ht  like  this  nugv 
be  worth  the  remencbrance,  but  tone 
it  was  as  a  desert    My  impatieBil «» 
bounded  onwaids  to  Newry,  wh€«  1 
knew  the  "real  Carhngfbrds"  wse 
to  be  had    My  no  leas  impattn^ 
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ttcmaoht  cloeged  with  its  material 
tunics,  ukl  sadfy  embarrassed  with  its 
flerous,  mucous,  and  muscular  coats, 
gave  vent  to  its  ill-humour  in  awful 
rumbling  noises,  such  as  vex  the  in- 
testinal canals  of  Vesuvius  or  Strom- 
bolL  But  lo  !  at  the  brow  of  the  hill 
we  pause — in  the  vallev  before  us  lies 
Newry — beycxid,  in  the  &r  distance, 
are  seen  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Car- 
Imgford  mountains— beyond  the  moun- 
tains lies  the  bay — at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  lie  the  oysteiv.  **  Coachman 
leaves  here,  sir."  We  are  in  Newry 
— and  before  us,  on  the  break&st-table, 
in  a  huge  wooden  bowl,  behold  the  ge- 
latinous objects  of  our  a£fections— Oie 
real,  the  undoubted,  unsophisticated 
Carlingfords,  and  no  mistake ! 

Newry  is  dear  to  my  remembrances 
— I  have  heard  it  balled  an  odious 
hode,  and  so  forth — to  me  it  was  every 
thing  that  was  deUffhtful,  for  the  ovsters 
were  in  season.  The  waiter  at  Black 's 
(for  your  own  sake  go  to  Black's,  the 
8hakq>eare,  and  order  your  oysters  in 
£dmnnd  Kean's  &vorite  room)  talked 
about  party  squabbles  and  relimous 
aquabbles.  I  saw  nor  heard  nothing 
of  either,  for  the  oysters  were  of  the 
piimest. 

The  disaffected  grumbled,  it  is  true, 
about  the  decline  of  trade,  and  taxa- 
tioD,  and  such  stuff;  crops,  they  said, 
were  never  so  bad— when,  may  I  ask, 
were  oysters  better  ?  -  Thus  is  it  ever 
with  perverse  human  nature  the  vice 
to  neglect  the  blessings  we  possess,  and 
hanker  after  the  bluings  which  we 
possess  not,  to  complain  of  the  un- 
avoidable contingencies  of  sublunary 
things,  and  forget,  m  over-wrought 
anticipations  of  unattainable;  felicity, 
that  much  whereof  the  happmess  of 
life  is  made  up  is  still  within  our  grasp, 
and  that  whatever  evils  oppress  us,  and 
whatever  cares  corrode,  still  there  re- 
mains for  us  the  consolation  that  we 
have  ojrsters  of  the  best,  and  that  our 
oysters  are  in  seasonl 

1  have  always  been  prone  to  a  be- 
fief  in  supematurals,  and  a  circum- 
stance occurred  while  I  was  opening 
an  acquaintance  with  the  natives  of 
Caiiingford  at  Newiy  that  by  no 
means  diminishes  the  Rosicrucianity 
of  my  notions  of  the  spiritual  It  was 
near  the  midnight  hour — ^the  candles 
down  almost  to  the  socket — ^I  had  sup- 
ped sparinghr  on  some  three  quarters 
of  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  of  my  h- 
▼ourite  fish,  scalloped,  stewed,  and  au 


naiurtlf  kept  down  by  half-a-docen 
stiff  tumblers  of  hot  brandy  and  water, 
less  or  more — a  sort  of  soponferouB- 
nesslaid  hold  of  me— the  hiD-length 
of  the  immortal  Kean,  presented  by 
himself  to  his  friend  mine  host  of  the 
Shakspeare,  reeled  in  its  goigeous 
gilded  frame — the  chamber  was  loco- 
motive— if  I  had  exceeded  in  any  wav, 
1  might  have  supposed  myself  a  httie 
«« how  came  you  so  1"  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  a  rustling  noise  was 
he^  outside  the  door,  as  if  a  barrel 
of  oysters  had  been  tumbled  on  the 
spot,  which  I  verily  believe  to  have 
been  the  case,  for  on  a  sudden  the 
door  caning  wide,  in  came  a  sea  of 
oysters,  roUmg  heels  over  head,  in 
waves  of  conSision  to  my  very  feet 
It  was,  in  feet,  a  deputation  frtnn  Car- 
lingford,  sent  by  the  natives  there  to 
invite  me  to  a  public  dinner.  Think  of 
that.  Master  Brook !  By  one  of  those 
legerdemain  tricks  that  occur  so  fre- 
Guently  at  public  meetings,  the  entire 
deputation  got,  somehow  or  other,  up- 
on  the  table,  where,  having  wriggled 
themselves  into  something  like  ocder, 
a  venerable  bivalve,  gray  with  bama* 
cles  and  age,  advanced  to  the  front, 
and  having  opened  his  shell,  delivered 
himself  nearly  as  follows: — *«  Sir,  the 
natives  of  Uarlingford  having  heard, 
to  their  cost,  of  your  arrival  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  being  waQ 
aware  of  the  deadly  interest  you  take 
in  their  afikirs,  biave  resolved  to  sa« 
orifice  a  number  of  their  choicest 
inhabitants  to  your  judicious  palate 
(( hear,  hear !'  frxmi  a  iittie  fet  oyster ;) 
and  according^,  for  the  honour  and 
reputation  of  the  natives  of  Carliiu[- 
ford  (*hear  T  from  the  fet  one)  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  vdunteers  have  gene- 
rously come  forward  (bravo !)  to  die 
fl^riously  for  their  compatriots  (*  hear, 
hear  !  and  clattering  of  shells  on  all 
sides.)  We,  the  deputation  in  t\aa 
matter  appointed,  do  therefore  re* 
spectfolly  solicit  you  to  name  a 
day  (« hear,  hear  !'  from  the  COTpulent 
bivalve)  when  we  may  expect  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  the 
oyster-beds,  for  which  pinrpose  the 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Cfarlingford 
have  generously  placed  an  oyster- 
boat  and  diving-beU  at  your  disposal 
(Great  and  emhusiastic  clattering.)'* 
What  answer  I  might  have  made  to 
this  hospitable  proposal  I  know  not, 
for,  having  taken  umbrage  at  the  eter- 
nal <«  hear,  hear  I**  of  the  little  bk>ated 
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nattf e  ^there  always  is  in  deputatioDB, 
if  jroa  observe,  one  greasy  little  abom- 
ination making.his  lungs  as  prominent 
as  his  bdly)  I  watched  my  of^xirtunity, 
and  catching  him  between  the  jaws 
with  my  oyster-Jinife  while  in  the  act 
of  ejaculatini^  a  «<  hear,  hear !"  I  opened 
him  in  a  twinkling,  to  the  evident  con- 
sternation of  the  surviving  Crustacea, 
who,  seeing  me  bolt  their  obese  col- 
leagu^  retreated  in  the  same  disorder 
in  which  they  had  arrived !  I  might 
have  treated  the  whole  affiur  as  the 
natural  result  of  a  scanty  sui^r  and 
limited  supply  of  ffroff,  had  I  not  dis- 
covered a  paper  whicn  the  d^utation 
left  behind  in  their  precipitate  retreat, 
and  which  is  so  well  consiaered^and  tem- 
perately expressed,  that  I  do  not  think 
It  unworthy  a  place  in  the  records  of 
my  peregnnations. 

«  To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Mar- 
quees of  Anglesey,  K.  G^  E.  St  P^ 
G.  C.  Bn  a  General  in  the  Army, 
Cokmel  of  the  Seventh  light  Dra* 
ffooDs,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Angiesey- 
snire,  dz«.&c.dLC. 

*«  The  Petition  of  the  Natives  of  Car- 
lingfbrd  humbly  and  respectfully 
showeth, 

.  •'That  petitioners  and  their  an- 
cestors have  been,  from  time  imme- 
morial, submaorine  inhabitants  of  the 
oyiter-bedfl  in  the  baj  of  Carlingfbrd, 
whereof  your  Lordship  is  lord  of  the 
soil 

M  That  the]r  have  enjoyed  for  centu- 
ries a  reputation  for  fatness  and  flavour 
second  to  none,  superior  to  most,  equal 
to  any. 

^  That  they  brinff  higher  prices,  and 
are  more  in  demand  than  any  other  de- 
scription of  oyst^  in  Dublm  and  else- 
where. 

'« That  they  regret  to  state  that,  of 
kte  years,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
fishermen,  or  tSe  system  of  too  fre- 
quent dredging,  or  from  indiscriminate 
and  rapacious  abstraction  of  the  infe- 
rior fish,  they  have  suffered  in  charac- 
ter, are  less  m  demand,  and  sold  at  a 
lower  price  per  hundred  than  former- 
ly- 

^  That  whereas  in  personal  appear- 
ance your  petitioners  were  formeriy 
invariably  as  round  as  a  ball,  white  as 
a  nut,  and  f uU  as  a  tick,  they  latteriy 
have  become  littie  better  than  so  many 
bits  of  slate,  owing  to  the  operation 
of  some  or  other  of  the  causes  above 
tated. 


«*In  tender  conndentioD  wkemC 
your  petitioners,  reffarding  the  'Pi 
doodj  Association,'  btely  MtabbW 
in  common  with  the  other  inhahi^Bli 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  soverep 
contempt,  turn  to  your  Lordsfaiiik  ai 
their  landlord  and  natural  pnHtOBt, 
in  the  hope  that,  without  injuiyto  the 
interests  of  the  fish^men  of  Caiiia|* 
find,  some  legishitive  enactipent  naj 
be  adopted  to  preeerve  from  fiirtte 
deterioration  the  CarlingM  ojiter. 
beds. 

•*  And  your  petitionei^  ai  ia  dntf 
bound,  will  ever  pray. 

«  ^gned,  on  behalf  of  tb  peti- 
tioners, 
M  Motheb-of-Pbau.'' 

I  take  no  credit  to  myself  far  the 
announcement  of  the  isct,  which  I 
state  from  undoubted  authority,  tbt 
owing  to  my  exertions  in  this  mttta^ 
a  commission  has  been  af^wioted  lo 
inquire  into^  and  report  upomtke 
state  and  prospects  of  the  ojater-Mi 
generally,  while  six-and-thiity  aoi^ 
ant  commissioners,  with  a  snfficiaii 
supply  oi  biscuits,  oyster-kniTes,  oi 
botded  stout,  have  already  beeo  ap- 
pointed, and  have  actuaDy  oet  oat  io 
prosecute  their  inquiries  on  the  ipot 
it  is  supposed  that  in  twenty  yw 
time  there  will  be  sufficient  data  acco- 
mulated  to  frame  l^  firH  report»aiii 
that  not  more  than  thirty  wmd 
pounds  will  be  re<H]ired  annually  for 
this  commission.  Indeed  itisjuoier- 
ally  supposed  that  our  pataoalGor- 
emmen^  acting  on  the  principle  en- 
bodied  in  the  ^aulway  Repoit,  wil 
discourage  oyster-eating  geDenOfi 
except  under  Government  aoapioe^ 
It  has  already  been  calculated  tint » 
oyster-ceUar  under  extra-minirtaal 
management  will  pay  more  than  three 
and  a  half  |>er  cent  on  the  sanka 
capita],  and  it  n  predetermined  to  r^ 
commend  a  ^  Central  Metropofitao 
Oyster^mporium,"  to  be  estal^sbB^ii 
the  Castie  of  Dublin,  of  which  the  cdf- 
brated  Mr.  Dando,  the  ojrster-eater,  s 
intended  to  be  resident  stqpendiaiy  con- 
missioner ! 

Leaving  Newry  and  the  N«th,  wf 
cross  the  Cariingford  nnxntaini  intB 
Lowth,  passing  on  our  way  on^ 
towns  and  viDages  remaikaWe  w 
beggars  and  dirt,  and  one  sweet  lp» 
spS  (Castie  BeDingham)  no^lJJJJ 
for  cleanliness  and  humming  ale— ^ 
ale,  rare  beverage  in  this  akww* 
climel    Oysteis  are  not  cultivated  p^ 
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tween  Cariingford  Bay  and  the  HDl 
of  Howth,  the  country  may  therefore 
as  well  be  obliterated  from  the  maps 
in  future. 

Howth  deserves  om*  attention — ^we 
are  on  classic  ffround.  That  affecting^ 
epic  touching  me  life  and  adventures 
ci  Saint  Pi^ck  thus  alludes  to  its 
imposing  altitude  in  one  of  its  thrilling 
stanzas,  which,  however,  has  lost  much 
by  the  translation : — 

«•  The  Wicklow  hilk  iiTeiy  high, 
.     And  so^s  the  HiU  of  Howth,  ma'am. 
But  there's  a  hill  much  higher  still, 
Tis  higher  nor  them  both,  ma'am. 
Twas  <m  the  top  of  this  high  hill 
Saint  Paddy  preached  the  sarmint. 
That  driv  the  frogs  intil  the  bogs. 
And  bothered  all  the  varmint.'* 

Inthetouchmff  ballad,  <«  Molly  Ma- 
lone,"  the  poet  dexterously  introduces 
his  subject  in  the  fi^wmg  sublime 
adjuration,  illustrative  at  once  of  the 
altitude  of  the  hill  and  the  towering 
passioQofthehero: — 

••  By  the  big  kill  of  Howth— 

That's  a  bit  of  an  oath." 

Howth  is  remarkable,  too,  for  its 
fiunous   waterproof  asylum    harbour, 

TD  which  half  a  million  was  expend- 
so  successfully,  under  the  auspices, 
as  usual,  of  Government  Commission- 
en,  that  the  whole  area  of  the  basin 
within  the  piers  is  dry  as  a  bone  at  all 
times  of  tide,  and  enbctually  excludes 
water  ''in  the  wettest  seasons."  It  is 
at  iHresent  onhr  in  use  as  an  arena  for 
the  black^ruards  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  find  it  excellently  well  adapted 
for  their  fiivourite  amusement  of '*  pitch 
and  toss,**  and  by  no  means  contempti- 
ble as  a  cock-pit 

The  aristocrat  smiles  at  the  idea  of 
a  Howth  oyster.  I  care  not  for  his 
smiles — no^  nor  for  his  sneers  either. 
I  write  for  posterity,  and  must  distrfb- 
ate  equal  justice  to  the  oyster  of  the 
poor  man  and  the  oyster  of  the  rich. 
Howth  furnishes  peculiarly  the  poor 
man's  oyster-^six  a  penny,  sometmies 
nine,  according,  of  course,  to  the  state 
of  the  market  Six  may  be  taken  as 
a  &ir  average,  and  allow  me  to  tell 
ycKL,  Ariosto,  that  with  a  fresh  penny 
roDt  a  pennyworth  of  good  Howth  na- 
tives, pepper  included,  and  a  penny- 
worth of^beer,  I  have  seen  a  poor 
hard-workinff  fellow  dine  as  heartfly, 
and  thank  God  as  fenently,  as  if  he 
had  been  set  down  vis-a-vis  with  your 
wonhip   to  soop^  firii,   and  dessert 


The  singularly  hB.^  adaptation  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life  to  the  tastes 
and  resources  of  the  various  classes  of 
redfnents  has  often  struck  me  as  a 
powerful  evidence  of  the  intention 
that  gradations  should  be  established 
in  human  society.  To  the  poor  man 
the  oyster  of  Cariingford  would  be  no 
treat — too  small — ^tuo  tasteless;  that 
of  Howth  suits  his  palate  as  it  suits 
his  pocket,  of  a  liurare  size,  full,  fresh 
flavour,  and  vAeiAy  rar  the  money.  I 
would  not  advise  an  epicure  to  order 
Howth  oysters,  nor,  indeed,  are  they 
to  be  had  in  those  emporia  adapted  to 
the  better  classes.  If  he  be  desirouB 
to  taste  them,  he  will  find  an  abun- 
dance on  the  (payB  of  Dublin,  when^ 
if  he  cany  with  him,  as  I  do^  his 
pocket  oyster-knife  and  peiq^er-castor, 
ne  may  whet  his  appetite  veiy  agree- 
ably with  a  sixpen'ortn. 

Behold  me  now  In  Dublin,  very  de- 
cently lodged  at  the  Cariingford  Tav- 
ern on  Aston's  Quay,  a  hiwme  which 
I  selected  not  less  on  account  of  the 
name  than  by  reason  of  its  contiguity 
to  the  [Hincipal  oyster-eapog  establish- 
ments of  this  metropdis.  As  sixteen 
hundred  and  fbr^  of  the  folio  pag;ei 
of  the  intended  Oyster-bed  Commis- 
sicmers'  Report  are  to  be  devoted  to  a 
historical  view  of  the  oyster-cellarB  of 
Dublin  from  the  eariiest  periods  to  the 
present  thne,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
roDy  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  re- 
plete  as  it  is  with  matter  of  the  highest 
antiquarian  and  economic  interest  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  where- 
as  formeriy  oysters  were  invariably 
eaten  below  the  earth's  sur&ce,  in  sub- 
tenanean  cavities  excavated  for  that 
express  purpose,  they  are  now  chiefly 
consumed  in  tidy  l>oxes  behind  tfaie 
shops,  or  m  genteel  first-floor  apart- 
ments, neatly  fitted  up,  as  was  very 
truly  put  forward  in  the  last  session  of 
Parliament  by  the  Ri^^t  Honourable 
Ifr.  Forcible  Feeble,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  risinff  importance  and  growing 
prosperity  oflrehind. 

What  veteran  oyster-eater  does  not 
remember  the  cellar  of  the  once  cele- 
brated Queen  Casey— a  cellar  that, 
from  its  extent  and  the  number  buried 
withm  its  gloomy  walls,  might  better 
be  denominated  a  catacomb  1  No  ray 
of  sun-light  ever  penetrated  further 
than  the  top  of  the  companion-ladder 
leading  to  the  den— 4io  besom  had 
ever '  profaned  the  dfrty  floor  or  the 
blackened  eeiling^— no  grindstone  had 
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dared  to  remove   the  sevenfold  mrt 
from  the  knives  and  forks  of  the  estab- 

**  No  Mollj  mof^M  it  with  a  mop, 
I    Nor  braah'd  it  with  a  broom . " 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  her  can 
Ibfget  the  majesty  of  Queen  Casev 
heraelf  1  Most  lamentably  toesicatedf, 
never  without  one  or  more  ''blue 
eyee»"  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  be- 
striding her  Milesian  proboscis— her 
unkemR^  hair  esci^npg  every  where 
from  the  contamination  of  a  greasy 
ca{>— 4  pair  of  elephantine  lees,  termi- 
naong  m  trotters  **to  nuOch,'*  a  fine 
specimen,  assuredly,  of  the  finest  pea- 
santry in  the  umverse.  But  the  gk>- 
lies  of  old  are  departed — oysters, 
dajrknefw^  and  dirt  *are  no  longer 
necessarily  associated — ^the  *«  school 
master"  has  «  walked  into"  the  ovster- 
ceUaiPB  with  a  vengeance^  and  the 
sei^itre  of  the  once  paramount  Queen 
Casey  is  now  wielded  in  turn  by  hal^ 
a«dozen  rival  potentates  of  the  masou- 
Unegender. 

l£dahide>  CarlmgfonL  lissadell 
fCa  Sligo),  and  Burren  (Co.  Clare), 
fimiish  rei^)ectively  their  quota  of 
qysters  for  consumption  in  the  Dublin 
market  Of  these  various  sorts,  the 
Malahide  a]<me  are  exported  in  any 
^lantity,  the  land-carriage  precluding 
any  extensive  exportatkm  of  the  oys- 
ters of  the  western  coasts.  Catling- 
ford  aends  her  tribute  in  boats  of  &cm 
twenty  to  thir^  tons  burd^i,  Which 
are  moored  in  the  river  above  Carlisle 
Bridge,  exactly  vts-a-vis  with  the  Car- 
lingford  Tavern  on  the  one  side,  and 
KiSean's  Hotel  at  the  other.  At 
^ther  of  these  houses  the  epicure  will 
do  well  to  form  his  own  judgment  of 
this  the  finest  oyster,  certainly,  in  the 
worid ;  and  I  would  recommend  him 
lo  decline  the  assistance  of  the  waiters, 
9md  to  order  in  the  boatman  to  open 
the  fish  on  the  spot,  receiving  them 
from  the  hand  of  the  opener,  taking 
care  that  they  be  eaten  off  the  deep 
shell,  to  meserve  every  ihop  of  the 
precious  li^pior  so  peculiarly  their 
own.  It  is  ngr  firm  conviction,  that 
laying  SB  oyster,  alter  being  opened, 
qn  a  dish,  no  matter  for  how  short  a 
period  of  time,  diminishes  matermlty 
the  pieuaney  of  flavour,  and  deterio- 
rates tne  fish.    I  make  it  a  rule,  ac- 


coidii^,  to  eat  mine  ««oiit  of  bnd" 
upon  alJ  occasions^  andrecomm^a 
similar  procedure  to  every  individiBl 
of  a  delicate  gusto  in  the  importifll 
business  of  oj^ster-eating.* 

The  Malahide  oyster  next  demuMk 
our  attention,  and  the  student  wiD 
find  the  celebrated  «  O'Ham  Taveo," 
French  Street,  on  the  south  aide  of 
the  city,  the  fovourite  habitat  of  tin 
noble  animal,  and  the  kxaditj  wkre 
its  peculiar  excellencies  may  be  be^ 
appreciated,  cart-loads  of  indiridaak 
arriving  daihr  for  no  odier  parpoie 
than  that  of  b^ng  submitted  to  the 
scientific  investi^tion  of  soocenife 
groups  of  experimental  pldbsophen, 
who  devote  the  eiii^!gie8  of  their  act- 
ive jaws  to  the  aimlytic  b>'V^>^ 
tion  of  the  bivalve  Crustacea.  Tlie 
"  O'Hara  Emporium,"  so  called  after 
the  patronymic  of  its  enterprising  {RO^ 
prietor,  acquired  much  oif  its  veB* 
earned  reputatioa  under  the  esfigiit^ 
ened  rule  of  its  former  ponesor, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  not  unusual  cof- 
nomen  of  **  Smith,"  and  who  !» 
retired,  after  the  honourable  &tjgi» 
of  a  well-spent  life,  with  a  ooo^ 
tent  fortune  to  his  marine  lesideBO^ 
which  is  more  paiticulariy  deogmte^ 
to  the  eye  of  the  inqosntive  travdioi 
by  an  inscription  upon  the  gat&«o4 
in  red  letters  on  a  black  gromtke 
post  to  the  right  displaymg  the  kdoi 
P0LD0o-4hat  to  the  left  giriy^af 
final  syllable,  and  the  nmm  «w 
oompletes  the  name,  thuBr-i>T  ctfin 
— both  poets  being  read  together,  »- 
nouBce  the  stucco  residence  in  the^ 
tance  as  no  oth^  th^  theveDerBW 

CASTLE    OF    POLDOODT.        I  Wg"^  * 

observe  that  wealth  and  good  taste  »• 
not  accompanied,  in  the  ease  ^^^ 
ceUent  proprietor  of  Pddoodf  CiA 
with  sound  pc^tioal  prindpe^  aj 
cannot  conceal  the  chagrin  ^^^*"2 
I  beheld  him  and  his  amiable  oosm 
fomiliarly  recognised  in  the  op^ 
world  as  <«  Ould  Mother  Smilh,"  e» 
descending  to  patronise,  in  ^J^ 
vote  car,  the  last  sOed  ball  at  the  B» 
nix  Park.  Really,  Smith,  T»  ^ 
yourself  down  sadly  1 

AdBurers  of  the  Atlantic,  <*  P^ 
finned  oyster  of  Binren,  will  fi"  irw 
"O'Ryan,"  shell-fish  taveiii,  Tw 
Street,  the  choicest  seleetioD,  the  p^ 
prietor  having  devoted  his  valoaWeW 


•  See  Dr.  KitohMMT,  Cook's  Oracle,  third  MtttMin,  rage  389,  to  the  stftttfe^ 
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to  the  not  unworthy  aim  of  being  fint 
anoog  tboee  who  traffic  in  the  **  green 
iauk"  1  do  him  no  more  than  justice 
when  I  state  that,  but  ftv  his  praise- 
i^dtby  labours  in  tlieir  behalf  many 
thousands  would  have  hved  and  died 
VDCoiiseiouB  of  the  briny  excellencies 
af  the  bivalves  of  fiuiren.  If  it  be  a 
matter  of  honest  pride  to  a  man  to 
hAve  caused  two  Uades  of  grass  to 
l^iow  where  but  <Hie  grew  b^ore,  what 
eanihationofsoul  may  not  be  pennit- 
•ed  to  bim  who  has  extended  the  limitB 
of  crustaceuus  enjoyment — ^who  bsjs 
^ven  to  the  world  a  new  oyster,  and 
%,  new  sensation  to  the  epicure  ? 

When  I  desire  a  miscellaneous  as- 
sortment, or  oyster  medley,  as  it  were, 
I  am  accustomed  to  direct  my  steps  to 
the  •«OD(»ohoe  empcmum,"  in 
Abbey  Street  By  the  way,  all  the 
magnates  of  the  ofster  trade  boast  of 
patronymics  purely  Milesian.  This 
nas  continued  to  be  the  case  from  time 
immemorial,  as  we  are  assured  of  in 
the  pithy  verse  which  has  come  down 
to  OS  ftom  the  obscurest  antiquity  >— < 
*<  By  Mac  and  O* 

You'll  always  know 
True  oyster-men,  they  aay ; 
But  if  they  lack 
Both 'O"  and*  Mack,' 
Fklse  moflolemen  are  they." 
One  of  the  clerks  in  the  dBce  of  the 
Qyster.bed  commissioners,  a  very  in- 
telligent gentleman,  has  chrected  my 
attention  to  the  division  of  labour, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  at  a 
vetj  early  period,  in  the  shell-fish 
Ime— coUectors  of  Oysters,  muscles, 
8Bd,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  of  peri- 
winkles and  black  cockles,  being  dis- 
tinct classes  of  society,  as  fixed  anl  as 
unaHerable  as  the  castes  of  the  Hk- 
^oo ;  an  mteresting  ftiot  altopther  un- 
noticed, strange  to  say,  by  Adam 
(Smith,  Makhus,  Ricardo,  Nassau  Bal- 
loon Senior,  the  E^burgh  Review- 
ers, or  Mistress  Maitineau.  An  ela- 
borate attempt  was  made,  I  must 
eoofess,  by  Counselkir  O'Rubbisbyto 
prove  that  *<mussulmen"  is  the  cor. 
rect  reading ;  and  hence  he  goes  on 
to  iaScTf  that  the  green  turban  must 
have  been  worn  at  an  eariy  penod  in 
freland  by  the  IbDowera  (h  the  Pro- 
phet The  disquisition  on  this  mte- 
resting sdbject  occupies  the  third, 
fifth,  and  nmth  vdumes  of  the  Col- 
leetanea  de  Rebus  Hibemicis ;  which 
learned  production,  I  lament  to  say, 
was  diseontmued  before  the  ComiM. 


lor  had  get  futher  than  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Phxnicians  upon  Mod 
Island,  ▲.  M.  1. 

**  Mais  revenone  k  nos  huitree !" 
The  north-west  coast  of  Ireland 
furnishes  ample  contributions  to  the 
shell-fisb  establishments  of  Dubhn, 
among  which  the  oyeier  of  lisndell 
deserves  most  honourable  mention. 
As  Diana  to  her  n3rmph8,  as  a  haunch 
to  a  scrag,  and  as  Hyperion  to  a 
Satyr ;  as  a  surloin  to  a  sticking-piece, 
as  all  the  work!  to  a  bit  of  chalk,  so 
is  a  luscious  Ldssadell  to  the  oUier 
oysters  of  the  north-west.  O'Ryan, 
to  whose  patriotic  exertions  on  behalf 
of  the  oyster  of  Burren,  we  have  al- 
ready paid  our  humble  tribute  of 
respect,  is  no  less  distinguished  for 
his  anxietjr  to  promote  the  consump. 
tion  of  LissadelL  His  supplies  are 
received  daily  «*by  -express.''  A 
generous   rivalry   subsists  along   the 

S»Lt  north-western  road  between  ha 
uesty's  Mail  and  the  oyster-cart  of 
O'Rpn.  A  bkwing  bom  notifies  to 
the  fieges  the  safe  arrival  of  both,  and 
both  establishments  announce,  by  biDs 
in  the  windows,  of  then-  respective 
offices,  the  hour  when  the  «« sorting'* 
is  completed,  and  the  «<deUvery" 
going  to  besm. 

In  speaking  so  fi'eely  as  I  have 
thought  fit  to  do  of  the  iUustrioas 
heptarchy  of  oyster-seDers,  who  wield 
the  once  undivided  sceptre  of  Queen 
Casey,  &r  be  from  me  the  unworthy 
wish  to  aggrandize  one  potentate  at 
the  expense  of  another,  or  to  stimu- 
late our  national  benefiaictors^  to  un» 
seemly  o)^)osition.  I  have  rather 
chosen  to  set  m  a  &vourable  p<Mnt  of 
view  the  bivalve  in  which  each  dy- 
nasty respectively  excels,  and  to  direct 
the  judicious  tourist  how  he  may 
best  bestow  upon  all  in  turn  his  undi- 
vided attention.  For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  to  all  others  m  Dublm  the 
ministrations  of  the  OHara,  Prince  of 
Malahide,  the  characteristics  of  whose 
hospitality  are  cleanliness  and  civifily. 
The  amateur  not  ravenously,  but  ap- 
petizingly  hungry,  dvects  his  impa- 
tient efteps  to  a  littie  green  door  in 
French  Street,  either  post  whereof  is 
decorated  witii  an  escutcheon,  witii 
two  kibsters  rampant,  and  the  motto^ 
OTSTEBS  wriHiN,  woithily  emblazoned 
in  letters  of  jfdd. 

A  VwUmewre^  a  marine  odour  ex- 
bales  through  the  little  apartment. 
¥oQ  may  fency  youfself  in  a  batinng 
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box.  Here  were  I  a  phyndan,  mj 
patients  should  resort  for  the  benefit 
of  sea  air,  as  well  as  for  thejeenerous 
diet  that  the  place  afEbrds.  Taking  a 
seat  on  the  raised  bench,  behind  a 
counter  white  with  continual  scrub- 
bing, the  judicious  epicure  {[rasps  the 
pepper-castor  firmly  in  the  nght  hand, 
while  pats  of  delicate  butter  and  crisp 
bitfcuits  are  laid  before  him.  If  he  be 
as  old  a  customer  as  I  am,  there  is 
DO  occasion  to  intimate  his  wish  that 
the  fish  shall  be  iumished  to  his  lip 
from  his  deep  shell  A  morning 
paper  is  officiously  presented  to  those 
epicures  who  like  their  oysters  pep- 
pered with  a  leading  article.  A  fflass 
of  £Bur  water,  with  a ,  thimble  fiul  of 
Cognac,  neat  as  imported,  finishes  the 
repast  Thus  having  moderately 
eaten,  and  as  moderately  disbursed, 
the  coin[daisant  connoisseur  departs, 
like  a  giant  refi^shed,  to  get,  as  he  beet 
can,  an  appetite  for  dinner. 

The  county  of  Wicklow,  through 
which  I  took  my  way  to  the  southern 
nrovincesi  bod^  two  sigantic  Sugar- 
loayei,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  tit- 
bits for  the  hammer  of  the  geologist 
Near  to  these  I  observed  inferior  ele- 
vations,  which,  pursuing  the  sensible 
nomenclature  that  prevails  in  these 
oarts,  I  conclude  to  be  denominated 
Nutmeg  and  Lemon,  and  have  no 
doubt  Uiat  rivulets  of  whiskey-punch 
meander  in  the  vicinity*  ^tnough 
this  county  is  unfortunately^  destitute  ^ 
oysters,  it  nevertheless  enjoys  no  mean 
celebri^  in  the  purveyance  of  several 
.  other  good  things  of  this  life,  of  whkh 
I  will  make  siraScient  mention  in  my 
forthcoming  great  gastronomic  survey 
of  Ireland.  Just  now,  I  only  hint  fat 
the  benefit  of  the  initiated,  that  mul- 
let, red  and  grey,  of  large  size  and  ex- 
quisite flavour  abound  in  the  vicinity. 

We  sleep  at  ArtJow,  fomous  as 
the  nursery  of  Irish  oysters.  FVom 
.  hence,  as  well  as  from  Wexford,  the 
artificial  oyster-beds  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  stock,  which  being  for- 
nished  by  the  fishermen  at  so  much 
per  bushel,  and  kid  upon  the  beds 
ior  two  or  three  years,  becomes  a 
fulUflavoured,  well  conditioQed  oys- 
ter,  all  fot  and  no  fin,  instead  of  re- 
inainin^  at  home,  all  fin  and  no  fhtr— 
00  manifest  are  the  advantages  of  tra- 
vel and  a  polite  educaticm.  I  have 
observed,  however,  that  no  trans- 
planted oyster  ever  does  or  can  ac- 
r'  e  that  perfectioD  of  flavour  whidi 
native,  properly  so  called,  attains. 


These,  as  happeostoammalsof  abigb- 
er  grade  in  the  social  ccale,  have  u 
intmtive  raciness,  a  mother-wit,  ai  i 
were,  about  them,  which  the  e|jicflR 
£eu1b  to  discern  in  the  more  araficiil 
mdlusk.  Not  an  oyster  to  be  had  nev- 
er than  the  town  of  Wexford,  wboe 
they  enjoy  a  reputatioD  in  the  oui- 
focture  of  oyster-sauce— an  eqniToeal 
reputation  at  best,  as  if  nature  everia- 
tended  that  an  ovster,  good  far  anj 
thing  else,  diould  be  sm^hered  in  bat- 
ter imd  flower,like  plebeian  tripe,or  sou 
cuhUe  cow-heeL  Oystera  are  cbeip 
here — eightpence  to  a  shiDiDg  tbekog 
hundred,  and  have  the  like  attiibateg 
with  low-priced  law,  fow-pcioed  gofeo- 
ment,  and  other  firat  coat  articlea 
They  are  not  alooe  cheapo  biiiDorao^er 
nasty. 

Make  my  way  by  an  inland  loate  to 
Limerick  —  cross  the  river  Sbamuoit 
EiUaloe.  Here  St  Patrick  waa  aecv- 
tomed  to  enjoy  eelpsoop 

**  Nine  hundred  thonnnd  ripen  bhi 
He  chaim'd  with  sweet  ^mmm, 
And  dined  on  them  &f  Killaloe, 
In  eoiqw  and  second  eoortet^* 

where  the  eels,  as  if  in  hoooor  of  ^ 
Saint,  are  to  this  day  the  best  inkeliBi 

The  method  oi  pursuing  Unsfisboj^ 
charmiiu?  the  eels  win  **  aweat » 
coOTsesr  was  supposed  to  have  peridj- 
ed  with  the  Samt  himseli  \iAm 
been  lately  revived,  with  wawaro 
success,  by  the  prime  moaDtebank  v 
PoWoody  Assooation.  The  maje^ 
Shannon  like  every  thing  ebe  on  ts 
surfoce  of  the  inhabitable  globe»btf  be- 
come the  prey  <rf  C«nmiflsoo» 
Hercules  in  Lydia,  Sampson  aofl? 
the  Philistines,  the  Shannon  in  Odo- 
missioQ.  I  am  not,  however*  dqM^" 
to  quarrel  with  this  particolar  Cooidi- 
sicMQ,  as  a  few  Gilaroo  trouta  ^^J^^ 
captured,  and  a  capital  <^y-^'°r 
covered  by  some  of  the  depoty-cWj 
apprentice  engineers,  and  ^ven^Jj 
sixpenny  surveyors,  who  crowd  awj 
the  banks  of  the  venerable  fltieiB»bK 
Cornish  choughs  tugging  ^^^^^ 
of  a  dead  racer.  Long  life  toyw.^ 
ther  Shannon— may  you  majcwwf 
flow  until  the  Commissipoea  bife 
done  with  you,  let  who  wiflKve  toaeea 
Limerick  is  a  wooderfiiliplace-JJ* 
derfulin  its  beggars,  more  v*®*? 
in  its  dirt,  most  wonderful  inajg- 
umn,  surmounted  by  a  little  sp* 
pragmatic^  statue  m  a  white  » 
wh£ha  bystander  infcnncd  me  fw 
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a  grin  was  intended  to  represent  the 
Right  Honourable  Idr  Forcible  Fee- 
ble, a  financial  statesman,  of  whom  I 
had  never  heard — any  good. 

The  Red  Bank  Barren  oyster  fur- 
nishes  a  staple  commodity  of  the 
limerick  connoisseur,  who  enjoys  it 
here  in  rare  perfection,  although  de- 
prived of  the  '*  appliances  and  means 
to  boot"  which  the  metropolis  afibrds 
— here,  the  sepulchral  cellar  still 
yawns  for  the  adventurous  Dando— 
here,  mutton-lights  are  still  stuck  in 
tin  sconces  round  the  walb— here, 
two-pronged  forks,  dirty  napkins,  and 
last  week's  mustard  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable not  to  expect.  The  follow- 
iog  is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  announce- 
ment regardingr  a  class  of  men  who 
really  deserve  better  treatment,  which 
I  found  posted,  in  good  legible  type, 
round  the  walls  of  apparently  the  most 
extensive  oyster  emp9rium  in  the 
place,  situate  in  the  main  street,  not 
lar  from  M(viarty's  hotel  :— 

^Gentlemen  frequenting  this  esta- 
blishment are  requested  not  to  kick, 
beat,  or  otherwise  abuse  the  waiters  in 
attendance,  as  they  have  orders  to  be- 
have  with  the  utmost  politeness  and 
attention.  Any  comt^int  to  the  con- 
trary will  be  attendea  to  and  redress- 
ed.'^ 

I  hope  and  trust,  for  the  credit  of 
limerick,  that  this  notificaticm,  point- 
edly indicating  a  bad  state  of  society, 
no  longer  stares  the  tourist  in  the  &ce, 
and  t^t  the  brutal  practices  which 
called  it  forth  have  ceased  to  stigma- 
tize the  oyster-eater  of  Garry-owen — 

««That  beautiful  city  called  Cork" 
was  long  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
wretchecmess,  the  only  supply  of  oys- 
ters being  that  affi)rded  by  the  fisher- 
men— a  supply  as  precarious  as  thehr 
own  existence.    The  Barry  &mily,  to 


whom  the  County  Cork  is  indebted 
for  benefits  of  less  importance,  set  se- 
riously to  work  to  remove  this  na- 
tional degradation,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  have  succeeded  in  procuring 
for  the  city  the  benefit  of  at  least  a 
steady  supply ;  nevertheless,  after  hat- 
ing studied  the  Cork  oyster  almost 
to  indigestion,  I  am  unable  to  make  a 
&vourable  report  of  it-^size  and  fiit- 
ness  have  been  too  much  considered, 
flavour  too  little,  «<What  care  I  for 
the  thews  and  sinews  1  give  me  the  fla- 
vour. Master  Shallow." — The  Oyster- 
bed  Commissioners  mav,  perhaps,  ar- 
rive at  more  &vourable  conclusions. 
However  undistinguished  in  a  crusta- 
ceous  point  of  view,  Cork  is  a  favou- 
rite with  me, — ^the  natives  are  firank 
and  friendly, — ^their  welcome  is  warm- 
er, and  the  parting  squeeze  of  the 
hand  more  emphatic  than  elsewhere, 
and  I  owe  them  not  a  few  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.  Let  us  part 
four — 
•*  Farewell  to  you,  Cork,  with  your  p^- 

per-box  steeple, 
Your  whiskey,  your  oysters,  your  girls, 

and  your  flm.** 
Back  to  the  metropolis.  The  feast 
of  Saint  Michael  answers  to  the  9th  of 
August  in  England,  being  Oyster-day, 
a  holiday  amon^  the  obiter  folks  of 
the  strictest  obligation  to  g^eit  drunk. 
On  this  memorable  day  the  ojnter 
year  is  ushered  in  by  a  regular  jollifi- 
cation— ^placards  are  distributed  by  the 
importers  and  owners  of  the  beds,  who 
give  fites,  at  which  "  his  Excellency 
the  Lord-  Lieutenant,"  as  the  morning 
papers  inform  us,  *«  is  expected  to  at- 
tend," and  send  then*  retainers  throo^ 
the  city,  decorated  with  ribands,  m 
solemn  procession,  the  strict  cnrder'  of 
which  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit  l^ 
permisskm  of  Oyster  King-at- Anns. 


Two  Oyster-men  on  foot 

One  ditto  on  horseback. 

A  Watering-cart,  conveying  one  blind  Piper,  one  ditto  Fiddler, 

Playing  distinct  tunes  with  might  ai^  main. 

Two  Oyster-men  on  foot 

One  ditto  on  horseback  with  a  banner. 

Oyster-carts  according  to  seniority,  each  carrymg  a  banner. 

Donkey-carts  with  sweeps — Dustmen,  two-and-twa 

Mob. 


▼OIL.  ZLTT. 


*  I  am  sorrr  to  say,  an  anvmmishedfoct 
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la  approachiDg  Uie  important  and 
diflScult  topic  ot  the  respective  merits 
of  the  various  species  ot  Irish  oyster, 
the  crustaceous  enquirer  is  continually 
reminded  that  <<the  action  of  fancy 
and  taste  seems  to  be  a&cted  by 
causey  too  various  and  minute  to  be 
enumerated  with  sufficient  complete- 
ness  for  the  purposes  of  philosophi- 
cal theory.  Geometry  is  the  same 
not  only  at  Athens  and  London,  but 
in  the  extremes  of  Nubia  and  Sauiar- 
cand*"— oysters,  on  the  contrary,  are 
dissimilar,  not  only  at  Carlm^oiti  and 
Lissadell,  but  at  Clontarf  and  Mala- 
hide ;  nor  can  oyster-eaters  be  re- 
duced to  fixed  principles  of  action — 
Crito  likes  a  mild  oyster,  mild  as  old 
Cheshire — Aristolarchus  delights  in  a 
briny  bivalve  —  Nokes  decides  in 
favour  of  a  luscious  Lissadell — ^the 
fiaivourite  of  Stiles,  on 'the  contrary, 
must  contain,  at  the  very  least,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  I 
shall  not  attempt  the  impossiblity  of 
assigning  laws  to  the  caprices  of  the 
palates,  but  proceed  to  state  succinctlv 
the  physical  characteristics  of  each 
species,  and  as  &r  as  an  extensive 
course  of  eating  has  informed  me,  the 
claims  of  our  several  descnptic^is  of 
oyster  to  precedence.  The  natural 
order,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  treating 
this  subject  is,  a  division  into  two 
ffreat  genera  or  classes,  the  fat  or 
luscious  oyster,  and  the  briny  or  ma- 
rine. It  IS  in  the  due  admixture  of 
these  antagonising  flavours  that  the 
true  perfection  of  the  fish,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  mainly  consists. 

The  Carlingford  oyster  wants  no- 
thing that  it  should  have,  and  has 
nothmg  that  it  should  want— round 
and  rough  as  a  walnut,  it  opens  white, 
fat,  and  juicy — ^neither  too  large  nor 
too  small,  and  blending  with  extreme 
delicacy  the  racy  sharpness  of  the  sea 
with  the  milder  flavour  of  the  fish— I 
demand  justice  for  Carlingford. 

Appearances  are  greatly  against  the 
oyster  of  Burren,  but  for  all  that,  it  is 
vastly  better  than  it  looks.  The  cal- 
careous tegument  is  of  a  copperas  tint, 
how  imbibed  I  really  know  not;  a 
sulphureous  smell  is*  emitted  on  the 
opening  of  the  oyster,  which,  if  the 
shell  be  pierced  with  the  knife,  is  re- 
markably pungent ;  the  pearl  is  tinted 
of  various  hues,  among  which,  pink 


and  green  pr^ominate,  and  the  fin  cr 
beard  of  the  fish  is  of  an  olive  greet 
colour.  The  flavour  is  Boost  deLctoiK 
but  more  Atlantic  than  that  of  Mat 
Carlingford,  which,  to  some  amatem^ 
is  perfection  itself. 

Malahide  is  peculiarly  fisLVoured  initi 
contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  two  bom 
being  sumcient  to  bring  the  fiah  tna 
its  native  bed  to  market.  Their  condi* 
tion  is  such  as  never  to  disappomt  the 
expectation  of  the  connoisseur  whicli 
sometimes  happens  with  the  provincai 
oyster — ^indeed,  that  of  Malahide  ii 
usually  sM  too  firesh,  and  is  in  per- 
fection on  the  second  or  third  day 
^er  its  removal.  Its  sole  defect  le 
being  somewhat  oversized ;  this,  how- 
ever, can  bo  remedied  hy  a  care^ 
selection;  as  to  flavour  more  cannot 
be  said  in  its  behal{  than  that  it  hw 
been  mistaken  for  a  CaiiiDgian]: 
more  could  not  be  said  for  the  oyrter 
of  Baiset  or  the  Lucrine  lake. 

Lissadell  or  Sli^  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  luscious  division — large,  white, 
and  &t,  of  a  nchness  of  flavour  alnoit 
to  excess — no  oyster  su^rs  more  fay 
carriage  than  this,  and  none  can  afibri 
to  su&r  less.  To  eat  it  in  peffectkm 
the  tourist  must  visit  Sligo — ^wbitkr 
I  am  accustomed  to  repair  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose  once-a  year. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  are  few 
places  roimd  the  coast  destitute  of  tk 
rock  oyster,  whose  qualities  deserve  no 
particular  mention. 

As  I  have  no  wish  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  recently  ap- 
pointed OjTSter-bed  Commissiooeis,  I 
forbear  to  go  into  the  particulan  of 
the  crab  and  lobster  trade,  or  to  ^ 
in  five  minutes  as  much  informatxiw 
and  more  than  they  wiD  be  enahted  to 
coDect  in  two  years*  time,  at  a  cost  to 
the  country  of  several  thonnid 
pounds. 

The  supply  of  lobsters  to  the  me* 
tropoUs  is  scanty  and  precariouB— tfe 
price  hig[b,  and  the  quality  ind^ 
rent — arising  altogether  ^om  the 
want  of  a  proper  apparatus  for  captor. 
ing  the  fish,  which  swarm  akng  tiK 
whole  western  coast — as  weD  as  fron 
there  bemg  no  steady  market,  or  ex- 
tended  consumption  of  lobsters  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  ludicrously  cheap— 
in' Dublin  exorbitantly  dear. 


*  See  an  elaborate  review  of  the  poetry  of  Rog«n,  by  Sir  James  Mft^Juntoik 
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Crabs  are  sweet  but  of  small  size, 
never  approaching  the  circumference 
of  a  Plymouth  or  a  Cromer — and  to 
conclude  our  summary,  cray-fish  are 
abundant,  and  periwinkles  unknown 
as  an  article  of  commerce. 

But,  alas  1  we  are  neglected,  insulted, 
and  contemned.  My  blood  boils  when 
I  tliink  of  the  contumely  heaped  upon 
our  lovely  lissadells —  our  **  green 
&Q8  "  «te  devoured  with  thanklessness* 
ard  their  very  shells  ground  into 
powder  to  fertilize  the  fields  of  the 
Sax<»  and  the  stranger — our  griev- 
ances are  not  the  less  ^evous,  be- 
cnse  nobody  knows  wherem  they  con- 
sist — ^the  condition  of  our  oysters  is 
not  less  pitiable,  in  that  they  maintain 
a  dignified  silence  on  the  exciting  to- 
pic of  their  wrongs.  A  propos  to  in- 
sults, let  me  rouse  the  patriotic  indigna- 
tion of  every  lover  of  his  country  by  a 
case  exactly  in  point 

Eating  oysters  in  the  Liverpool  mar- 
ket one  me  morning — not  omfining 
myself  to  an^  fish  in  particular — mere 
desultory  eating — my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  tub  ]:nx)miBinff  extracnrdina- 
Tj  exceUence.  Approaching  the  ven- 
der, I  pointed  to  the  reservou*,  and  with 
ranch  pditenesB  enqoired  whence  they 
were  imported — ^  This  here  in  that 
there  tuoi"  replied  the  merman — 
**  them  there  hoysters  is  a  Malahide, 
and  no  mistake — Tume  cf  your  Irish 
troth  r  Shades  of  departed  Pbldoodies, 
1  exclaimed,  is  it  come  to  this  !  Was 
it  §of  this*-0  Ireland,  O  my  coontnr ! 
•—I  could  have  ostracised  the  muflSn- 
headed  oyster-monger ;  willingly  would 
I  have  scraped  him  to  death  with  an 
oyster  shelL 

The  awakened  recollection  of  our 
wrongs  instantaneoosly  directs  the  mind 
to  methods  of  redress,  and  the  impartial 
historian  is  led,  as  naturally  as  jngs 
squeak,  to  a  recital  of  the  origin,  means, 
and  ends  of  the  Pddoody  associa- 
tion. 

Tins  illustrious  body  is  the  fifty-sixth 
association  of  the  kind  within  as  many 
years,  its  predecessors  being  thrown 
oflT  in  their  turn,  as  regularly  as  my 
Lord  Mayor's  gown,  or  last  year's 
ahnanack.  The  subscription  has  been 
hitherto  only  a  one-pound  note, 
for  which  the  subscriber  was  entitied 
to  cry  •«  hear,  hear !  "  three  several 
times  within  the  twelvemonth-^that  is 
to  say,  once  at  the  formation  of  the 
sodety,  once  at  a  meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, and  the  third  and  last  time  upon 


the  dissoli^on  of  the  concern  at  the 
year's  end,  when  the  patriotic  subscri- 
ber,  minus  his  one-pound  note,  retired, 
once  agsun  into  the  bosom  of  nia  fami- 
ly. What  becomes  of  the  one-pound 
notes  so  accumulated,  npne  of  the  vic- 
tims ever  venture  to  enquire,  the  im- 
pression being  genera],  that  such  en- 
quiry would  certainly  lead  to  exposure, 
but  by  no  means  as  certainly  to  resti- 
tution. The  Poldoody  Association,  as 
its  name  sufficientiy  imports,  is  a  last, 
— a  final — only  one  more,  once  more, 
and  no  more  after  that — an  ultimate 
experiment  for  the  current  year :  after 
which  a  new  association,  with  a  new 
subscription,  being  also  a  last  experi- 
ment, will  be  organized  for  the  year 
1840,  or,  as  the  late  celebrated  Mr. 
Richardson,  the  puppet-showman,  was 
accustomed  to  express  himself  on  simi- 
lar occasions,  "  the  performances  just 
over  will  immediately  begin,  and  so 
keep  perpetually  beginning  over  and 
over  again,  ladies  and  gentiemen,  to 
the  eiid  of  the  fair."  Justice  to  Ire- 
land is  the  ignis  fatuus  they  pursue— 
nobody  knows  what  it  is.  or  where  to 
have  it— «nd  as  for  catching  it,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  lay  hands  on  Spnng. 
heeled  Jack,  os  the  Paddington  ghost 
—So — ^to  use  a  more  becoming  illus- 
tration— So,  when  a  four-posted  bed- 
stead is  upon  the  *<  go,"  and  the  ham- 
mer of  the  officiating  Creorge  Robins 
vibrates  menacinglv  in  the  air,  the  ti- 
morous bidder  is  eloquentiy  reminded 
that  he  is  idl  done  at  fifteen  and  six- 
pence—no more  at  fifteen  and  six- 
pence—last time  at  fifteen  and  six — 
the  eagle's  eye  of  the  bargain-hunter 
dilates  with  anticipated  possession — 
when  lo ! — instead  of  the  emphatic 
"  gone !"  confirmed  by  the  more  em- 
pkitic  hammer's  knock,  the  tantalizing 
auctioneer  turns  to  his  attendant  func 
tionary  with  the  freezing  ejaculation, 
"  Jemmy,  pass  the  lot." 

The  subscription  to  thd  association 
of  the  current  year  has  been  reduced 
to  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  oysters, 
or  one  shilling  sterling,  instead  of  a 
one-pound  note,  on  ue  principle  of 
small  profits  and  quick  return — not 
without  a  hope  that  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  subscribers  may  pre- 
Sude  loo  narrow  a  scrutiny  of  the 
financial  department,  so  that  the  ba- 
lance in  hand  may  uninterruptedly 
find  its  way  where  previous  balances 
have  found  their  way  before.  Two 
hundred  oyster-eaters  form  a  deputa- 
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tion  to  eat  their  way  into  the  heart  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
giving  a  taste  of  their  quality  in  the 
difierent  towns  as  they  go  along,  for  tlio 
double  purpose  of  puffing  off  Uie  great 
Kerry  Oyster,  and  of  denouncing  to  the 
English  people  that  ^  traitor  Gumess's" 
dratl  and  bottled  stout. 

1  am  happy  in  the  recollection  of 
being  present  at  the  preliminary  meet- 
ing of  the  Poldoody  Association,  hav- 
ing paid  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of 
oysters  for  aidmission.  Raised  seats 
of  rough  deal  amphitheatrically  dis- 
posed round  the  lai^  room  of  the 
Oyster  Exchange — a  long  table,  co- 
vered with  inky  yellow  baize,  that  had 
OQce  been  green,  a  few  forms,  and  a 
high-backea  chair,  completed  the  fur- 
niture of  the  apartment  Two  or 
three  potato-feced  damsels,  in  gay 
bonnets  and  shabby  cotton  shawls,  as 
also  a  little  girl,  occupied  the  gallery, 
while  liberal  partisans,  in  greasy 
collars  and  euro,  with  beards  of  two 
days  and  shirts  of  a  week's  standing, 
came  dropping  in,  one  by  one,  and 
took  their  seats,  big  with  a  love  of 
oysten  ^d  their  country.  The  room 
was  now  nearfy  filled,  a  general  scrap- 
ing of  feet  began  to  tcitify  the  im- 
patience of  the  auditory,  as  well  as 
occasional  cries  of  *«  delay  of  the 
house  !"  "  up  with  the  raff !"  and 
**give  us  back  our  money!"  This 
last  manifestation  promptly  called  up 
a  hard-featured,  hungry-looking  man, 
the  treasurer  of  the  embryo  associa- 
tion, who  declared,  with  great  empha- 
sis, *<  that  it  was  contrary  to  all  prece- 
dent to  return  any  money  on  any 
pretence  whatever,"  and  concluded  by 
moving  Counsellor  Cockle  into  the 
chair.  A  weary  pause  ensued — the 
learned  chairman  employing  himself 
studiously  in  brushing  his  hat  the 
wrong  way — the  treasurer  in  afiecting 
to  mend  a  pen — ^the  potato-feced  dam- 
sels in  joining  noses  under  their  bon- 
nets, and  the  little  girl  in  fisdling  &8t 
asleep.  Something  <x  somebody  was 
evidently  wanting — scrapng  of  fieet, 
whistling,  and  u^er-ffrowling  recom- 
menced, while  several  of  the  liberals 
put  on  their  gossamers,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  their  fears  that  the  meeting 
was  «*no  go."  In  this  anticipation 
they  were  happily  disappointed — a 
bustle  at  the  door  announced  the  en- 
trance of  a  person  of  importance,  who 
wpj  speedily  identified  by  the  hard- 
featured  treasurer  calling  out»  enthusi- 


astically, **TKm^  jzentlemeD,  if  ycu 
please,  hallo  for  Dan!"  When  the 
cheering  had  subside^!,  the  burly  per- 
s<H)age  thus  distingnished  settled  tfae 
wig  on  his  occiput  by  a  couple  of  later- 
al twitches,  fdded  his  anns  like  a  fiik- 
fag  preparing  for  battle,  leered  upon  tbe 
potato-laced  damsels  in  the  gaBay, 
.  and,  in  a  mellifluous  Kerry  brogue  d^. 
ered  himself  exactly  as  foUowi : — 
'*Boys,  here  I  am--(crie8  of  « there 
you  are  sure  enough,'  with  *  more  pow- 
er to  your  elbow') — ^I  am  here  to  cstib- 
lish  the  Poldoody  ABBOciatian-(cheerB) 
— I  do  establish  it — (cheers)— -it  is  es- 

Down  then,  every  mother's  soo,  with 
his  shillmg.  (Cries  of  *•  make  it  ten- 
pence  !')  No,  I  win  not  make  it  ten- 
pence— I  will  go  the  whole  bog. 
(Hurra  !  and  a  cry  of  •  (;o  it,  Dan  !*) 

•  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  yon  not 
Who  would  be  ttcio — ^themselTes  moT- 

I  believe  you  knowthe  rest.     (A  voiee 

•  strike  the  blow  !')  You  have  hit  it 
(Cheers.)  I  confess  I  am  no  longer  a 
Repealer.  (Hurra !)  I  demandUiree 
cheers  for  our  mild  and  pateroal  admii- 
istration.  (Hurra,  aarr^ — a — a !) 
Honesdy,  I  hope  for  notihoig  &om  ths 
WhigB — I  am  a  Rep^kr  in  my  bean 
— -rhurra !)-— join  with  me,  then,  heut 
and  voice,  in  three  hearty  groaiM  fer 
the  beastly  Whigs.  (Agfa— Aa^b— 
A— g— h!)  One  groan  moR!.  (Bi— 
a^-a*-h  !)  One  cheer  mote.  (Od- 
ra— a— a— a !)  A  groan  and  a  cheer 
both  together.  (Bah — famra — bah— 
whew  !)  The  Tithe  Bill  is  a  gieatff 
granny  than  ever  was  imposed  npoa 
Greek  slaves  by  a  Turkish  House  of 
Commons.  (A  voice,  'you  voted  fer 
it/^  Never  you  mind  that«  nabockhik ! 
(Cneers.)  The  appropriation  c3a»e 
was  the  brains  of  the  bill,  and  they 
knocked  the^rains  out.  (The  same 
voice,  *  you  advised  that  youicel£')  S- 
lence,  sir;  [denounce  you  as  an  enem^ 
to  Ireland.  (Awfiil  yeDs,  with  cries  of 
« throw  him  over,'  ^-^^^^^  him,'  and 

•  hit  him  on  the  h^.')  The  north  is 
against  us — (yelling>--the  Northern 
Star  is  Sjgfainst  us — {sroans,  and  a  cry 
of  <  put  It  out') — Caningfocd  is  agmioBt 
us — ^war-whoop.)  [Here  an  oyster- 
man,  with  a  strong  northern  accent, 
got  up  and  said  that  Carlingibrd  and 
the  north  had  something  etee  to  do 
than  lend  themselves  to  a  hombiy 
agitation.]      (Tremendoog       iqxxxrO 
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You  are  too  fer  north  for  me.  (Roars 
of  laughter.)  Fll  tell  you  what^  my 
boy,  you  flhali  have  a  plenary  indul- 
gence if  you'll  join  Ufl.  (Cries  of  *  you 
need  it  yourselli'  and  a  cheer  for 
♦Dirty  Dens.')  There  are  sixteen 
different  pairs  of  grievances  inflicted 
upon  Ireland  by  the  brutal  Enghsh 
faction,  besides  an  cdd  one  ;  firsUy — 
(*  Cut  it  short.*)  [Here  the  speaker 
was  interrupted  by  a  meagre  oyster- 
man  from  the  county  of  Down,  who 
modestly  siiggestcd  that  a  week  sliould 
be  allowed  them  for  consideration  of 
the  Society's  prospectus.]  (Horrible 
uproar,  with  cries  of  '  traitor,'  » spy,' 
and  » go  to  Manchester.')  Ay,  let 
him  go  to  Jericho.  (»  Hear  him.')  No  ; 
I  am  against  hearing  him — he  can  do 
us  noffood  (cries  of*  pitch  into  him  !')  ; 
he  oi3y  wants  to  save  his  Khilliug. 
(Laughter.)  I  say,  my  old  cock  of 
the  north,  down  with  your  1  illy- white 
hog,  (Roard  of  lauj^liter.)  Oh  !  you 
see  very  well  he  hasn't  got  one.' 
(Shrieks  of  laughter,  with  a  cry  of 
"  three  groans  for  Scrub.") 

Not  being  able  to  discover  wherein 
the  interests  of  the  country  in  general, 
or  of  the  oyster  trade  m  particular, 
were  to  profit  by  the  above  faithfully- 
reported  Demosthenic  display,  I  ven- 
tured timidly  to  ejaculate  "  Question, 
question,"  whereupon  arose  a  tempest 
of  horrific  yells,  under  cover  of  which 
I  received  a  friendly  hint  from  the 
ugly  treasurer  to  *•  mug  off,"  an  invi- 
tation he  had  no  occasion  to  repeat 
I  was  speedily  clear  of  the  frowsy 
Pandemonium,  and  amused  myself 
endeavouring  to  recollect,  as  I  wajked 
along  the  street,  whether  history  fur- 
nished another  example  of  a  jesting 
buffoon  playing  off  his  antics — not 
before  a  profligate  king,  or  the  mmions 
of  a  profligate  court,  but  openly  and 
darin^y,  m  the  hce  of  an  acute  and 
vigorous-minded  nation,  on  whose 
bounty  he  chooses  to  depend  for  his 
daily  bread. 

**  Mais,  revenons  encore  a  nos  huitrcs  :'* 

With  how  many  pleasing    associa- 


tions do  not  our  awakened  remem- 
brances invest  this  noble  animal  An 
oyster,  sir,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
social  existence,  a  dehcacy  of  no  age, 
sex,  or  condition,  but  patent  to  Uie 
universal  family  of  man.  Your  Jew 
abhors  not  an  oyster,  neither  does 
your  Mussulman  throw  it  over  his  left 
shoulder; — good  in  a  scallop,  better 
in  a  stew,  best  of  all  in  the  shell — good 
in  piclde,  in  curry,  in  sauce — good  at 
luncheon,  before  dinner,  at  supper — 
good  to  entertain  a  friend,  good  to  eat 
by  yourself— good  when  you  are 
hungry,  good  moreover,  when  you  are 
not. 
*'  Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  care  and 

strife, 
In  silkt  n  or  in  lealhom  purse  contains 
A  Fplendid  shilling — he  ne*er  hears   with 

pain 
FrcFh  ojrstere  cried." 

So  Funrr  the  amiable  PhiUips,  who  di- 
vided his  affections  between  the  oyster 
and  the  human  race.  The  poor  man 
eats  oysters  at  a  stall — ^you  and  I  at 
our  ftivourite  tavern — ^the  peer  in  his 
« salle  a  manger."  In  lodgings,  in 
chambers,  in  barracks,  in  the  public 
office,  in  the  editor's  room,  the  stu- 
dent, lawyer,  soldier,  secretary,  and 
gentleman  of  the  press  recruits  his  ex- 
hausted spirits  with  an  oyster — the 
emaciated  valetudinarian  thanks  his 
kind  doctor  for  permission  to  taste  the 
nutritive  and  gratefnl  food — the  jaded 
actresy,  in  an  mterval  of  her  weary  toil, 
despatches  the  prompter's  boy  with  a 
sixpence,  and  derives  the  hfe  and 
energy  of  her  closing  act  ftx)m  the  re- 
freshing stimulus  of  an  oyster. 

Da.ndo  himself  has  declared — but 
hark,  do  I  not  hear  the  blowing  horn 
of  O'Ryan  ?  It  must  be  so — a  fresh 
express  arrived — ^waiter  my  hat  and 
pepper-box — quick,  quick-rgentle  and 
oyster-loving  reader,  I  bid  you 

If  the  urgency  of  the  moment  had 
admitted,  we  presume  our  correspond- 
ent meant  to  add  «« an  afiectionate 
adieu." 

C.N. 
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The  high  price  of  grain,  originat- 
ing in  the  cold  and  wet  summer  which 
hs^just  been  concluded,  has  invested 
the  subject  of  the  Com  Laws  with  a 
new  and  unprecedented  interest.  Ever 
since  the  great  constitutional  change 
in  1832,  more  than  average  seasons 
have  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  bus- 
bandmen,  and  averted  the  much  dread- 
ed evils  of  scarcity  or  &mine.  The 
summers  from  1832  to  1836  were  be- 
yond  all  precedent  fine,  insomuch,  that, 
m  the  year  1835,  the  price  of  grain 
fell,  on  an  average  for  the  wholft  year, 
to  thirty-nine  sliulinffs  and  fourpence 
a  quarter  ;  consideraoly  lower  than  it 
had  been  for  two  hundred  years  pre- 
ceding; and  although  the  crop  of 
1837  was  somewhat  under  an  average, 
yet  the  average  price  of  that  year  was 
fifty-five  shilhngs  and  tenpence.  To 
all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the 
continuance  of  the  Com  Laws  has 
been,  smce  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  a  matter  of  no  importance  what- 
ever; the  produce  of  the  British  is- 
lands during  tliat  ])eriod  having  been 
fully  equal  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
numerous  inhabitants,  and  the  prices 
•o  low,  that  in  keeping  in  view  the  cer- 
tain advance  that  would  have  taken 
l^ceinthe  markets  of  the  Baltic  if 
the  British  ports  had  been  entirely 
thrown  open^  hardly  any  importation 
whatever  would  have  taken  place  from 
the  continental  states  into  tliis  coun- 
try. And  the  experience  of  these 
years  further  demonstrates  the  grnti- 
iying  &ct,  that,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  foreign  nations  whatever,  the 
frrmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
able  to  provide  ample  food  for  Uie 
maintenance  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  have  ren  - 
dered  the  average  price  of  n^in  for 
the  five  years  preceding  1^8  about 
forty-eight  shiUmgs  a  quarter  only, 
being  a  lower  rate  than  the  average  of 
any  &ve  precedtDg  years  since  the 
time  of  Charles  I. 

The  cold  winter  of  1837-8,  and  the 
extraordinary  rains  of  the  summer  of 
1838,  however,  both  of  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  unprecedented  in  the  me- 
mory  of  the  oldest  man  living,  have 
materially  altered  the  rate  of  prices, 
and,  in  consequence,  put  the  Radicals 
in  possession  of  the  most  fbnnidable 


weapon  that  exists  for  moving  Ae  p»- 
sions  of  the  people.  Partly  under  the 
d^tofthe  lateness  and  scantinesof 
the  harvest,  produced  by  these  eitra- 
ordinaiy  rains,  the  prices  rapidly  tor 
during[  last  August  and  September, 
until  they  reached  the  point  when,  un- 
der the  existing  Cora  Law,  fore^ 
grain  was  admitted  at  a  nominal  dirtj 
of  one  shilling  a  quarter,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  an  immense  quanti- 
tv  of  subsistence,  lying  in  bond  m  tbe 
dififerent  harbours  of  the  kingdom,  wss 
immediately  let  loose  into  the  coon- 
try,  and,  together  with  the  fine  wea- 
ther in  England  for  the  last  farluighl 
in  Scptem&pr,  and  in  Scotland  for  we 
first  fortnight  in  October,  have  a^ 
lowered  the  average  price  ofwfaeattothe 
moderate  amount  of  sixty-two  sfaffines 
a  quarter.  The  apprehensions  receiwf 
entertained,  therefore,  cf  scarcity  and 
high  prices,  may  be  considered  as  in  i 
great  degree  dispelled,  and  with  then 
the  pressure  which  it  was  expectd 
would  have  been  brought  to  bear  next 
winter  upon  the  land^  interest  But 
still  the  question  of  the  Com  Law  has 
been  every  where  mooted,  and  in  many 
places  made  the  subject  of  fierce  ii- 
vective  against  the  Constitatiaoal 
party  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  thit 
m  the  next  Session  of  Paiiiament  tbe 
force  of  the  RevolutionistB  will  be  in  a 
great  degree  concentrated  on  the  at- 
tack of  that  branch  of  oar  instiUitkiK. 
Be  they  right,  or  be  they  wroqg,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  tfast 
they  are  of  the  highest  importaoee, 
and  that  all  parties  are  alike  inteicst- 
ed  in  then*  correct  and  dispassiooate 
investigation  ;  the  a^ricaltansts  from 
their  vital  interest  m  the  nrodnceof 
the  soil ;  the  manufacturers  mxn  their 
no  less  essential  dependence  on  the  dis- 
posal of  their  labour. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  it  is 
for  the  inter^  poBticuly  i^eakmg, 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Reibnn  Bffl, 
that,  in  this  great  debate,  the  manu&c- 
turing  class,  who  now  so  fiefody 
raise  the  cry  for  a  total  repeal  of  m 
Com  Laws,  should  for  a  connderabie 
time  at  least,  be  unsnccessfnl.  That 
any  change  in  the  Cora  Laws,  paiti- 
culariy  the  Radical  one  for  which  tbey 
contend,  is  a  matter  of  the  fa^gbeit 
impoitaiice,  no  one  can  doabt  ;~iAd  of 
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their  sense  of  this,  they  havct  afSirded 
decisive  evidence  by  the  vi(d«:it  ola- 
mour  they  have  raued,  or  attempted 
to  raise,  on  the  sabjcct  in  the  manu- 
fM^turing  districts  during  the  last  few 
months.  That  it  is  a  sobject  involved 
in  much  obscurity,  and  on  which  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  political  eccmo- 
mist  have  long  difierea,  is  matter  of 
universal  notoriety.  That  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  great  bulk,  both  of 
the  Commons  and  Lords,  are  adverse 
to  any  change  is  proved  both  by  the 
large  majorities  of  each  house  who 
faave  thrown  out  any  measure  for  any 
aheratioa  since  the  Reform  Act  pass- 
ed, and  the  general  quiescence  which 
has  prevailed  on  the  subject  until  the 
recent  rise  of  prices  rendered  it  an 
agitating  subject  to  the  woridn^  class- 
es. If,  then,  a  branch  of  our  mstitu- 
tions,  framed  with  so  much  care — for- 
tified by  such  arguments — supported 
by  such  interests,  is  at  once  to  ^ve 
wa)r,  not  before  the  accumulated  wei^t 
of  inteUect  developed  among  the  m- 
telHgent  by  years  of  discussion,  but 
heme  the  fierce  passion  roused  among 
the  populace  by  months  of  [mvaticni, 
h  wul  affcHti  an  argument  against  the 
recent  change  in  the  constitution  more 
powerful  th^  was  ever  broached  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  contest  by  its  w<nvt 
enemies.  How,  in  the  words  of  the 
Doke  of  WeUington's  femous  question, 
is  the  Queen's  Uovemment  to  be  car- 
ried an  under  the  Reform  Bill,  if  a 
hranch  of  our  laws,  on  which,  tfll  the 
pressure  began,  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were,  by  large  majorities  decid- 
edly  adverse  to  any  chanp,  is  at  once 
to  give  way  before  a  fierce  war-cry 
raised  among  the  masses  of  the  com- 
mmiity  1  And  what  security  have  we 
that  any  part  of  our  institutions  will 
stand  the  shock  of  adverse  fortune,  if 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them — 
that  with  which  the  great  mterests  of 
national  subsistence  and  national  inde- 
pendence are  wound  up,  is  swept  away, 
not  by  the  proeressive  accumulation 
of  national  thou^t  in  perH>ds  of  calm 
consideraticm,  out  by  the  vehement 
outcry  of  imaginary  terrors  occasioned 
by  the  first  ramy  season  which  occur- 
red  after  the  paasmg  of  the  Reform 
Bin? 

The  Radicals,  however,  wiD  jnoba- 
Wy  care  very  little  for  the  discredit 
which  such  a  precipitate  convulsion 
would  brbng  upon  thenr  &voarite  mea- 
swo  of  Reionn,  provided  they  sncced 


in  the  substantial  objects  of  agitating 
tlio  masses,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the 
holders  of  property.  They  no  longer 
support  **the  Bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
inAhing  but  the  Bill."  Maxima  Charta 
has  al^ady  run  its  course ;  six  years 
have  done  for  it  what  six  hundred 
years  had  not  done  for  the  Charter  of 
Runnymede.  Discarding  altogether 
the  ladder  on  which  they  climbed  up 
to  power,  rivalling  the  most  fiirious 
Tories  in  the  invectives  which  they 
pour  out  upon  the  Reform  Bill;  de- 
nouncing their  condition,  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  middle  classes,  as  fu 
worse  than  it  was  under  the  Borough- 
mongers,  the  Radicals  now  openly 
clamour  for  the  objects  which  we  aU 
along  maintained  they  alone  had  at 
heart  during  the  Reform  mania  ;  they 
publicly  admit  that  not  participation 
m,  but  exclusive  possession  of,  supreme 
power,  is  the  object  of  their  desire, 
and  that  unless  they  immediately  get 
Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Strf. 
frage.  Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  all  that  they  have 
hitherto  obtained  is  a  mere  mockery 
and  an  aggravation  of  their  sufiferings. 
The  people's  charter  is  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  objects  and  the  efiects 
(tf  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  armiraent  which  is  constantlf 
maintained  against  the  Com  Laws  is 
shortlv  as  foDows. 

Wneat,  it  is  said,  can  be  raised  in 
Pokmd  at  from  twenty-one  to  twenty, 
five  shillings  a  quarter,  and  it  may  be 
laid  down  at  any  time  at  any  harbour 
in  OreBt  Britain  at  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  shillings.  I(  then,  the  har> 
hours  were  permanently  opened  we 
should  obtain  provisions  at  little  more 
than  half  the  price  which  we  at  {nre- 
sent  pay  for  them.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  change  would  be  incalcula^ 
ble ;  every  poor  man  would  find  him- 
self suddenly  in  possession  of  double 
his  income.  The  large  surplus  which 
would  remahi  at  the  disposal  of  all 
classes,  after  providing  for  their  neces- 
sary wants,  would  immediately  increase 
their  general  comfort,  and  prmxxrtion- 
al^  augment  the  (juantity  of  the  lux- 
unes  and  convemences  of  life  they 
would  be  enabled  to  purchase.  The 
home  market  for  our  manufacturers 
would  thus  increase  with  the  pro^)erity 
of  aU  the  industrious  classes.  The 
foreign  vent  for  our  manu&cturing 
industry  would  be  equally  extended 
by  the  vast  impulse  which  woukl  bt 
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given  to  foreign  affrionltore  by  the 
increased  demand  for  its  produotiite 
in  this  countiy,  and  the  increased 
wealth  which  our  extensive  purchases 
of  their  produce  would  difiuse  through 
foreign  states.  The  a^icultural  classes, 
or  labourers,  who  mi^t  be  thrown 
out  of  emplojrroent  m  tlie  British 
iidands,  in  the  first  instance,  would 
speedily  find  a  more  profitable  occu- 
pation for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies by  engaging  in  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  to  whom  this  auspi- 
cious change  would  communicate  an 
unheard-of  degree  of  activity  and  ex- 
tension.' All  classes  will  in  the  end 
be  benefited  who  really  deserve  en- 
couragement— few,  even  for  a  time, 
injured  in  the  disposal  of  their  indus. 
try.  None,  in  the  long  run,  will 
stifibr  but  the  selfish  aristocrats  who 
have  hitherto  saved  themselves  from 
insolvency  by  levying  an  enormous 
tax  upon  the  other  dasr es  of  the  com- 
munity. 

If  any  considerable  proportion  even 
of  the  considerations  thus  urged  in 
favo:ir  of  a  radical  change  of  the  Com 
Laws  were  well  founded,  we  should 
be  the  last  to  contend  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  But  it  is  just  because  we  are 
convinced  that  none  of  these  efi[bcts 
will  take  place,  but  the  very  reverse 
ensue  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  all 
classes  will  sufier,  and  of  none  more 
than  the  manuikcturcrs  themselves, 
while  the  national  independence  wifl 
be  irrevocably  destroyed,  and  the 
means  of  maintluning  our  maritime  su- 
periority and  foreign  exports  finally 
extinguished,  tliat  we  so  strenuously 
contend  against  an  innovation  fraught 
with  such  disastrous  consequences. 

Is  it,  then,  really  certain  that  an 
unrestricted  importation  of  foreign 
grain  would,  in  the  lon^  run,  lower 
Uie  money  price  of  provisions  to  the 
British  labourers  1  We  apprehend 
it  is  extrerae])r  doubtful  whether  it 
would  have  this  effect  after  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  number  of  years.  Nay, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  result  m 
the  end  would  be  that  the  price  of  sub- 
sistence would  be  raised  to  the  British 
consumer.  It  may  safely  be  conceded 
that,  in  the  first  instamce^  the  abcdition 
of  the  Com  Laws  would  occasion  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  British 
grain,  because  it  would  bring  into 
competition  with  the  British  farmer  an 
extensive  class  of  prodooers  who  raise 


their  form  produce  on  ncber  wk 
under  finer  climates,  or  with  cheaps 
labour.  But  would  this  effoct  be  per. 
manent  1  Would  the  price  of  gniii 
at  the  end  of  &^  or  seven  yean,  re- 
main at  the  low  rtandard  to  uM  i 
had  been  reduced  by  the  suddenirfo 
of  foreign  competition  1  Nodiing  as 
be  clearer  than  that  it  would  Dot  Tk 
deju-ession  of  price  would  immediiteif 
throw  a  large  portion  of  British  araUe 
land  out  ot  tillage;  the  bigfaerorii- 
ferior  soils  would  cease  to  be  cultivated, 
because  they  could  not  be  cultinted 
for  a  profit ;  and  heath  or  bnxn 
would  resume  their  dominiaD  over  i 
large  part  of  the  now  cultivated  tracb 
in  England.  This  ef^t  wooU  be 
ineviUwle  ;  for  although,  in  Ibe  end, 
rent  and  wages  niigbt  be  forced  dowa 
by  necessity  to  the  lower  level  indocai 
through  the  change  of  prices,  yd  « 
know  by  experience  that  this  f«M 
only  be  the  case  after  a  piotnctid 
courFe  of  suUerin^  on  the  part  of  boA 
the  agricultural  labourers  andiiunA 
and  atter  the  destroction  of  a  i«f 
part  of  the  capital  now  emplojd  i 
the  cultivation  of  the  scSl  in theii- 
terim,  as  the  prices  the  former  receiiw 
for  his  grain  and  other  produce  w 
generally  fallen,  white  hk  roA  tf* 
expense  of  culture  had  undo^poBe  B^ 
or  no  diminution,  he  would  be  aw^ 
to  continue  his  expenditure  od  tlieles 
productive  soils,  and  be  compeN » 
concentrate  his  cfiforts  upoo  ^^^^ 
which  nature  has  been  moet  boawi 
What,  then,  would  be  g«»^2 
such  a  change  but  an  alteration  ia  v 
class  and  the  nation  by  ^^  * 
subsistence  was  to  be  furmebed !  i« 
home-growers  would  be  <lcp'^"*i!j 
much  as  the  foreign  powers  ««» 
be  encouraged  in  their  operab* 
The  market  wodd  not  in  the  e» 
overflow;  it  would  only  be  coop- 
tently  supplied,  and  dep«id  in  ptft* 
foreign  instead  of  domestic  inWT* 
If  Poland  and  Russia  produce  ^ 
for  the  British  manu&cturers,  &« 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  prodoe* 
lees.  Farming,  to  the  extent  rf  ^ 
haps  three  mShoDsof  q^arteW-SJ 
ally,  wouM  be  destroyed  in  the  Bnw 

isles,  and  farming  to  a  similar  cxt» 
would  be  called  into  existence  «  "• 
banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Dni^ 
But  there  could  not  be  any  pennnj 
increase  of  the  supply  oyer  the^ 
mand.  Foreign  competition  wjj 
do  for  British  agricntoe  what  Bn» 
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maniiiactiires  would  do,  and  have 
often  done,  when  so  admitted,  to 
foreign  manufacturing  industry,  viz^ 
produce  a^  total  destruction  of  a  laige 
part  of  the  deluged  branch  of  indust^. 
We  mi^bt,  according  to  Mr.  Canning's 
hyperbde,  by  so  doing  call  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  correct  the 
balance  of  the  old ;  but  would  we  not, 
in  the  perilous  attempt,  submei^,  as 
he  has  done,  the  one  continent,  m  pro- 
portxMi  as  we  elevated  the  other  1 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  opffo-' 
nents  of  the  Com  Laws  on  this  point 
is,  that  they  suppose  two  thin^  to 
continue  which  can  never  co-exist  in 
the  same  country,  or  even  in  the  same 
district  of  country,  viz.,  pemummlly 
reduced  prices^  mid  a  permanent^ 
overjtowmg  nipply.  Common  sense, 
as  well  as  umversal  experience,  de- 
monstrates that  no  such  result  can  per- 
manently take  place.  It  may  ensue, 
and  often  does  ensue  for  a  time,  but 
such  a  state  of  things  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be  lasting.  The  manu- 
fticturing  classes  are  w^  aware  of  this 
on  their  own  side  of  the  question. 
CUve  us,  they  invariably  say,  a  free 
importation,  and  we  wdl,  by  the  su- 
perior greatness  of  our  manufiactures, 
eartinguish  the  production  of  every 
competing  state.  The  main  ground 
of  their  numerous  and  at  present  weU- 
foimded  complaints  against  the  British 
Government  is,  that  they  have  neg- 
lected  to  stipulate  for  tlie  advantage 
d  importation  at  moderate  duties  with 
the  other  countries  with  whom  we 
have  concluded  reciproci^r  treaties. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  see, 
or  afiect  not  to  see,  that  a  similar  re- 
sult must  ensue  from  the  unrestricted 
importation  of  foreign  grain  into  the 
British  harbours,  km  Siat  the  same 
necessity  which  would  compel  the  one 
half  of  the  iron-masters  of  France  to 
blow  out  their  ftnnaces,  if  the  hard- 
ware goods  of  Birmingham  and  Car- 
ron  were  admitted  duty-free  mto  the 
]n«nch  harbours,  must  compel  the 
Brkish  former  to  consign  a  large  part 
of  lus  fields  to  the  heath-fowl  and  the 
l^over,  if  Polish  grain  is  admitted  duty- 
free to  the  British  harbours. 

Hdding  it,  then,  as  clear  that  the 
necessary  ef^  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws  would  be  a  great  increase 
of  foreign,  and  a  great  diminution  of 
British  agriculture,  the  question  is, 
would  Budi  a  state  of  things  affi>rd 
any  guarantee  for  a  considerable  or 


permanent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain  1  Nothing 
seems  clearer  than  that  such  an  ex- 
pectation would  prove  altogether  iUu- 
sory.  The  impetus  given  to  foreign 
agriculture  woukt  immediately  and 
considerably  raise  the  price  of  forei^ 
grain,  while  the  same  causes  would  m 
Oie  same  proportion  lower  that  of 
British.  relish  wheat  would  rise 
from  twenty-five  shillings  a  quarter  to 
tlnrty-five  or  forty ;  British  would  M 
fix)m  fifty.five  to  f<Mty-five  or  forty. 
But  would  this  efl^t  continue  when 
the  produce  of  British  agriculture, 
yielding  to  the  efi^t  of  a  competition 
which  It  could  not  withstand,  was  ra* 
pidly  and  progressively  diminishing? 
It  deariy  woura    not     The  foreign 

Sower  wouM  gradually  beat  down 
e  British,  and  get  the  monopoly  of 
the  British  market  into  his  own  hands. 
The  moment  this  auspicious  state  of 
things  arrived,  the  competition  being 
practically  at  an  mid,  prices  woula 
gradually  rise  again;  the  foreign 
grower,  finding  hmiself  relieved  frmn 
ine  competition  with  the  British  one, 
would  at  once  raise  his  prices.  The 
banks  of  the  EUbe  and  the  Vistula 
would  wave  with  abundant  and  luxu- 
riant harvests,  while  those  of  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde^ 
would  in  great  part  he  restored  to  the 
wildemees  of  nature;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  operative  of 
Manchester  or  GHasgow  would  eat 
his  bread  cheaper,  because  he  had 
practically  come  to  depend  upon  the 
wheat-growers  of  Pduid  instead  of 
those  (/his  own  coontiy. 

Instances  of  the  practical  wcMrkinff 
of  this  principle  are  of  everv  day? 
occurrence  in  the  neighboarbood  of 
every  great  town.  If  some  essential 
artide  of  consumption,  such  as  coal, 
is  raised  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  as 
is  the  case  in  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
or  Glasgow,  and  by  the  opening  of  a 
railway  or  canal,  the  same  article  is 
suddenly  thrown  into  it  in  vast  auan- 
titie9from  a  more  remote  mineral  dis- 
trict, where  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  a  third  of  what  it  is  in  the  crowd#d 
avenues  to  the  city,  the  ultimate  efi^t 
is,  not  that  both  parties  continue'their 
operations,  and  the  citizens  obtain  the 
undiminished  benefit  of  their  continued 
competition,  but  that,  after  a  shnrt  and 
severe  struggle,  one  or  other  ts  driven 
Old  of  the  JuUL    The  party  who  can 
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produce  the  article  cheapest  in  the 
end  prevails,  and  the  moment  that  be 
finds  himself  relieved  from  the  pree- 
eure  of  his  antagonist,  he  immediately 
raises  the  price  upon  the  now  defence- 
less consumer.  Numeroos  have  been 
t^  instances  in  which  similar  distant 
competition  has  been  introduced  by 
the  steam  communication  of  late 
years,  in  the  supply  of  great  cities 
with  the  staple  articles  of  their  con- 
sumption, and  a  great  reduction  of 
price  has  often,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  the  consequence ;  but  no  perma- 
nent alteration  in  the  price  of  these 
articles  has  taken  place.  Eggs,  poul- 
try, and  vegetables  are  brought  in 
profusion  to  the  Glasgow  market,  by 
the  steam-boats  from  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands ;  but  these  articles  are  just 
as  dear  in  the  Glasgow  market  now  as 
they  were  before  steam-power  was 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
The  small  fJEUtners  of  Renfi^wshire 
and  Lanarkshire  have  been  as  much 
depressed  by  the  change  as  those  of 
Ireland  and  Aigyleshire  have  been 
benefited.  Ana  it  has  been  proved, 
in  one  memorable  instance,  running 
through  a  course  of  centuries,  that  a 
groat  people  derive  no  permanent  be. 
Befit  m  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  a 
free  importation  of  grain  fi^m  distent 
states.  By  the  extension  of  their 
power  over  all  the  nations  adjoining 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  the 
teessant daMoon ef  the  Renanpop- 
vfaice  for  cheap  brsadt  the  Roman 
Government  was  early  obKged  to  ad- 
mit a  free  importation  of  grain  from 
Sicily,  Lybia,  and  Egypt,  the  gfreat 
granaries  of  mankind  in  ancient  tunes. 
Aid  what  was  the  result  1  Exactly 
what  we  contend  would  ensue  from  the 
(mpheation  of  a  similar  principle  to 
the  British  islandsi  The  Italian  dfi- 
tivation  was  destroyed  as  much  as  the 
Afiican  or  Egyptian  was  increased; 
the  price  of  grain  underwent  no  dimi* 
■ution  to  the  Roman  popnlaoe,  but 
was  fully  hi^er,  on  an  average,  than 
it  has  been  m  England  f»  the  last  ten 
years,  whfle  the  small  arable  farms  of 
Italy,  the  nnrsery  of  the  lefs^ions,  were 
absorbed  in  great  sweeps  of  pasture; 
the  Tace  of  independent  cultivatorB 
was  destroyed;  the  strength  of  the 
Titals  of  the  state  was  consumed ;  and 
at  length  the  independence  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  the  empfre  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Mistress  of  the  WoiH 


as  Gibbeo  has  remarked,  ctned 
depend  for  her  aubaistonce  opoo  tk 
floods  of  the  Nile. 
But  suppose  this  efiect  not  to  Ukf 
ace:  suppose  that,  in conseqneoce a 
the  unrestricted  admissioa  of  ka^ 
grain,  the  price  of  subsistence  is  per- 
manently lowered  to  the  Britiah  e» 
sumer,  we  deny  that  any  ben^  wla> 
ever  would  in  the  end  accrue  Ui  tk 
working  classes  of  Great  Biitaio.  K 
indeed,  tb^  oould  soeceed  in  Bt» 
tainmg  their  UMoey-wages  «t  dn 
present  level,  they  would  be  vwygreii 
gainere  indeed  by  the  change;  al- 
though the-  withering  e&ct  d  tk 
destruction  of  the  agricoknl  dusa 
wooldt  in  the  end,  come  to  met  on 
this  tenqx^ary  prosperity  d  tite  man- 
uSu^tming  classes.  But  couU  tk 
manufacturing  o^^eratives,  or  any  dai 
of  laboureis,  keep  their  mooey-ttfei 
up  at  their  present  level,  if  a  p«sa- 
nent  reduction  in  the  pr.ce  of  tbeie- 
cessaries  of  hfe  had  taken  place! 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  tbat  tk; 
could  not  The  money-rate  of  wi« 
whoUjT  independent  of  the  i«e« 
provisions  from  year  to  yen,  is  » 
tirely  regulated  1^  it,  other  tkv 
being  equal*  from  ten  yean  to  tea 
yeara  If  by  the  fi-ee  importatvt  i 
foreiza  gram  the  money  pw»^ 
is  reduced  one  hal^  the  idtimateies* 
will  be,  that  wages  wiD  ^1  o^kl 
also.  Itisimposmhle  it  canbefltka' 
ways ;  for  even  if  the  reduction  • 
not  easue  finm  aoy  other  eaaA^ 
would  inevitabhr  be  brought  akMt  kf 
the  greet  impulse  given  to  W*"^ 
and  consequent  multinlicatioo  wj^ 
bourers,  under  the  iiduence  d» 
minisbed  money- wages  and  aag[iBffl*" 
ease  of  circumstances,  and  an  waf» 
ed  durable  foil  in  the  price  of  w 
necessaries  of  life. 

Past  histofy  and  present  eipena* 
alike  concur  in  demonstratnig  * 
important  feet  In  the  time  of  tj 
Norman  Conquest  the  pnceof  tW 
was  from  three  shillmgs  and  «xp«** 
to  ^ve  shilHags  a  quarter:  but  d*^ 
theless  the  labourers  had  notbatftk 
conmand  of  the  necessaries  and  ccfr 
veniences  of  life  they  have  now,  v 
the  money-wages  of  labonr  w«m 
halfpenny  a-day  during  the  «?*"]t 
of  the  year,  and  a  penny  in  »r** 
Provisions  are  incomparaWy  f)**r 
in  Poland  and  in  Ruaoa  than  tavi 
but  are  the  Polish  or  MJ 
half  as  comfortablf » 


country; 
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odged,  or  clothed,  as  the  corremnd- 
9g  classes  in  this  countiyl  Every 
»ne  knows  that,  so  fsuf  from  beinf  so, 
)r  obtaining  any  benefit  whatever 
rom  the  cheap  price  of  provisions  in 
heir  own  country,  they  are,  in  truth, 
he  most  miserable  labourers  in  Eu- 
ope,  and  feed  upon  miserable  rye- 
read,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid 
rheat  crops  which  they  raise  for  the 
lore  opulent  consumers  in  this  country, 
n  the  soutliem  provinces  of  Russia, 
^heat  is  often  only  ten  shillmgs  a 
iidTter,  irom  the  total  want  of  any 
iiarket  But  what  is  the  consequence  1 
Vhy,  that  wages  are  so  low  that  the 
/ossack  honBeman  gets  only  eight 
tiiUings  and  sixpence  a*year  of  pay 
"om  Government  Wheat  and  pro- 
isions  of  all  sorts  are  much  cheaper 
1  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain  ;  but 
evert beless,  the  Irish  labourers  do 
ot  enjoy  one-half  of  the  comforts  or 
ecessaries  of  hie  which  M  to  the 
>t  of  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel.  Provisions  of  all  sorts  are 
stravagantly  dear  in  all  parts  of 
imerica,  Canada,  and  Australia  ;  but, 
igh  as  they  are,  the  wages  of  labour, 
[om  the  rapid  mwth  of  these  colo. 
ies,  are  still  higher,  and  the  condition 
f  the  labouring  classes  is  beyond  all 
recedent  prosperous  and  comfortable, 
'he  merb  necessaries  of  life  are  sold 
Imost  for  nothing  in  Hindostan  and 
!hina,  but  so  fix  from  obtaining  any 
Bnefit  from  that  low  rate  of  prices, 
le  labouring  classes  are  so  poor  as 
»  taste  har£y  any  thing  but  rice  and 
ater  ;  and  wages  are  so  low,  seldom 
iceeding  twopence  a-day,  that  every 
ia-boy,  foot-sokiier,  and  horseman, 
IB  two,  and  every  native  three  at- 
xidants  to  wait  upon  his  person, 
xamidcs  of  this  sort  prove  bow  ex- 
emely  ilUfbunded  is  the  common 
MnioD,  that  permanent  low  prices 
ust  necessarily  produce  comfort  to 
te  working  classes,  and  tend  to  show 
At  Mr.  Smith  was  much  nearer  the 
ark  when  he  said,  **  Higii  prices  and 
enty  are  prosperity,  low  prices  and 
ant  are  misery." 

So  much  habituated  are  ordinaiy 
iservers,  however,  to  consider  low 
ices  as  the  invariable  c3ncomitant  of 
osperity  V  and  so  tme  is  it  that  for  a 
ason*  GOT  even  a  course  of  seasons, 
hieh  are  paiticulaily  fine,  the  work- 
^  dasses  obtain  the  full  benefit  of 
e  reduction  of  prices,  that  there  is 
one  {MTOpoptkHi  in  political  eomomy 


which  will  be  more  readfly  conced- 
ed by  the  well-informed,  and  more 
obstinately  resisted  by  the  ordinaiy 
mass  of  observers.  And  the  difficulty 
of  acqwring  just  views  on  this  subject 
is  much  increased  by  the  &ct,  that— 
thoufifh  the  money-wages  of  labour  in 
the  long  run  necessarily  sink  with  the 
M  in  the  price  of  provisioiw,  and 
consequently,  the  we]14»eiug  of  the 
papulation  m  the  end  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  money  price  of  provi- 
sions,— ^yet  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  capacity  cf  the  slate  to 
maintain  in  oomtbrt  an  increase  of 
inhabitants,  are  in  a  great  degree  de- 
pendent upon  the  fer^^  of  Uie  soil, 
and  the  money-price  at  which  provi- 
visioQs  can  be  obtained  for  the  peopJe. 
Other  things  being  equal,  unquestion- 
ably the  j^ain  of  Lombaidy,  or  the 
provinces  of  Brabant,  will  be  more 
populous  than  the  sands  of  Bordeaux, 
or  the  heaths  of  Old  Castile.  But, 
wkhout  disputing  that  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  to  yield  an  increase  of  sub- 
sistence is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  conskiering  the  means  of 
fiiture  increase  which  are  afibrded  to 
the  people,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  such  capability  is  no 
test  whatever  either  of  their  present 
or  future  prosperity.  No  further 
proof  of  this  is  necessary  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  Irish  Cathoucs  swarming 
in  rags  and  poverty  in  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  abunaant  soUs  in  Europe, 
while  the  Scotch  peasantry  are  livuig 
in  comparative  affluence  and  comfort 
on  the  churiish  soil,  and  under  the 
clouded  skies,  of  Caledonia. 

As  little  is  there  any  foundation 
for  the  opinion  which  commonly  passes 
as  an  axiom  incapable  of  dispute  with 
the  opponents  of  the  Com  Laws,  Umt 
a  free  trade  in  grain  with  the  Conti- 
nent would  immensely  extend  the 
market  that  would  be  opened  for  our 
manu&ctures  in  the  states  benefited 
by  our  purchases  of  grain.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  what  security  have  we 
that  these  great  grain  com^ries,  par- 
ticidarly  Russia,  F^land,  and  Prussia, 
which  are  at  this  moment  entirely  sub- 
ject to  the  mflnence  of  the  Czar,  wHl 
ever  make  any  concessions  in  return  for 
the  favour  of  their  produce  ?  All  past 
enperienee  demonstrates  that  they 
wm  gladly  accept  any  relaxation  on 
our  psTi  in  &vanr  of  their  agrictilture, 
but  as  strenMoosly  reaiet  any  relaxa- 
tion on  their  part  in    fimmr  o£  oor 
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maon^turei.  Their  rtctprodHf  is 
ail  on  one  side.  Tbey  will  thankfully 
take  eveiy  thing,  but  give  nothing. 
We  admit  this  is  unreasonable  ^ab- 
surd— and,  in  the  end,  impohtic  We 
ooiy  assert  it  as  a  faucU  ^  we  must 
deal  with  mankind  as  they  are,  not 
risk  hazardous  innovations  upon  spe- 
culatiooM  of  what  they  should  be. 
We  abandboned  our  navigation  laws 
in  order  to  conciliate  Prussia,  and 
she  immediately  met  us  with  the 
Prueso-Germanic  league,  which  ar- 
rayed  five-and-twen^  millions  of  Ger- 
mans in  a  hostile  commercial  com- 
bination against  this  country,  and 
practically  knded  all  British  manu- 
&cture8,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  their  temtohes,  with  an  ad 
valatem  duty  of  fifty  per  cent  We 
equalised  the  duties  on  French  and 
Portimiese  wines  in  the  hope  that 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  would 
make  a  similar  concession  in  &vour 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  country  ; 
but  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  re- 
dnction  of  the  French  duties  an  Bri- 
tish iron  or  cotton  goods.  We  con- 
cluded a  reciproci^  treaty  in  1826 
with  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  usual 
all  on  one  side  ;  and  hardly  a  year  has 
since  elapsed  which  has  not  been 
marked  with  a  fresh  imposition  of  du- 
ties on  British  goods  and  manu&ctures 
in  the  Scandinavian  harbours.  We 
have  taken  Belgium  and  Portugal 
under  our  peculmr  protection  as  re- 
volutionary states,  and,  in  fiict,-8dely 
yrcfjpped  up  their  existence  during  the 
kst  seven  years  ;  and  in  return,  they 
have  loaded  our  manu&cturos  with 
such  progressively  increasing  duties, 
that  the  British  exports  to  lK>th  these 
coontries  are  now  L.dOO»000  a-year 
less  than  they  were  pnxxr  to  1880, 
when  our  revolutionary  protection 
commenced.  These  hcta  demonstrate 
on  how  precarious  a  footing  any  hopes 
are  rested  of  our  obtaining  any  con. 
ceanons  in  hvcm  of  Britisn  manufac- 
tures from  any  relaxation,  how  import- 
ant soever  on  our  part,  on  foreign 
agricultural  industry,  and  how  obsti- 
nately other  natioos  chng  to  the  sys- 
tem of  pn^bitory  pi0te(£ons  to  tli^ 
own  manufactures,  notwithstanding 
the  most  unreserved  advances  on  our 
part  to  a  more  liberal  system  of  com- 
mercial policy. 

But  even  if  it  were  otherwise,  and 
we  posMsed  a  pniBct  Mcori^  tint  by 
aboashBig  the  duties  on  foreign  com, 


wesfaodd  succeed  in  obCmimDgafrv 
importation  for  oar  goods  into  tk 
noithem  states,  we  poeitively  desT^ 
and  here  is  the  vital  point  ct  the  it- 
gument— -that  such  exteasion  of  tk 
ioreign  market  would,  upon  the  whole, 
afford  any  benefit  to  the  British  naaa- 
&ctureiB.  No  one,  indeed,  caji  for  aa 
instant  doubt  that  if  our  voBnahittmm 
couki  rdain  the  home  wiarkel  fiw  fkk 
ynduce  at  its  present  level,  and  at  tk 
same  time  obtain,  by  the  free  importi. 
tion  (tf  foreign  grain,  a  propottiuud 
extension  of  the  foreign  market  fbr 
their  produce  in  the  great  grain  ^atai 
of  the  Continent,  tbey  woohl  be  vor 
great  gainera  indeed  d j  the  chawe 
But  wouki  they  be  able  to  do  tha! 
And  would  not  the  transference  of  our 
orders  for  grain  from  domeBtic  to  fo- 
reign agricuhurists  Deceasarily  iadoce 
as  great  a  diminutioD  in  tlie  hmt 
market  for  our  manufactures  as  it  oc- 
casioned an  increase  in  the  fovei|i! 
That  is  the  vital  point  of  the  case; 
but  nevertheless  it  is  coatanftBk 
overiooked  by  the  opponents  of  tk 
Com  Laws,  who  umlbrmlj  hold  otf 
an  extension  of  the  lbre%n  sale  fbr 
our  manufactures,  upon  the  whok^ati 
necessary  and  immediate  result  of  tk 
abolition  of  our  duties  on  fore^ 
gram,  wilfully  shutting  their  eves  Vb 
the  simultaneous  and  equal  deoiae  ci 
the  home  market.  But  is  it  not  » 
clear  as  any  proposition  in  arithmcciE, 
that  the  quantity  required  for  tk 
wants  of  our  peof^e  remainii^  tk 
same,  no  advants^  could  ponilf 
accrue  to  our  manu&ctureiB  by  tzvs- 
iierring  their  encouragement  to  i^ 
culture  from  the  home  market  to  i^ 
rei^  states  1  K  in  conBe<|QeBce  of 
hvmg  in  great  part  on  Pcdi^  giaia, 
the  Polish  landholdeni  and  ciAJtatop 
are  so  much  enriched  as  to  beabfelo 
purchase  a  greater  quantity'  of  oar 
manufactures,  it  is  quite  clear  thattk 
British  formers,  who  at  pcesont  exdiK 
sively  supply  the  home  maike*,  wodtf 
be  impoverished  to  the  same  exteat, 
and  that  what  is  gamed  at  the  one  end 
would  be  kMt  at  the  other.  If  tk 
grain  at  present  consumed  by  the  ia- 
habitants  of  the  United  Kmgdom  ii 
five-and-twenty  millions  of  qnarten^afl 
raised  by  the  liome  giuwers,  whidi  'm, 
probably,  not  for  Som  the  mark,  asi 
m  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  tk 
Com  Laws,  ^^  nuDions  of  thM 
quarters  were  to  come  to  be  halatelf 
provided  for  Hi  by  foce^  states  thi 
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narkct  for  oar  manuikctures  would  in 
lo  degree  be  extended.  British  agri- 
culture would  produce  five  millions  of 
limrters  less,  and  Polish  agriculture 
ive  millions  of  quarters  more  ;  but 
itill  the  supply  of  five-and-twenty 
niilioos  of  quarters  would  remain  the 
lame,  and  tiie  extension  of  our  foreign 
sxportfi,  by  the  creation  of  five  millions 
>f  quarters  of  new  foreign  grain,  would 
»e  exactly  compensate  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  home  market  for  five 
nillioDs  of  quarters  previously  m  the 
XMirse  of  annual  production  in  the 
British  Islands. 

But,  in  truth,  this  is  putting  the  ar- 
rnment  a  great  deal  too  &vourably 
br  the  anti-Ccnm  Law  party  ;  for  no- 
Lhing  can  be  clearer  than  that,  by  such 
It  transfer  of  agriculture  from  the  Bri- 
tish Islands  to  the  shores  of  the  Vis- 
Lula,  the  possible,  or  perhaps  probable 
Bxteneion  of  the  market  for  our  ma* 
iiuiactures,  by  the  increased  wealth 
thrown  into  foreign  states,  would  bear 
BO  sort  of  proportion  to  the  certain 
iiminution  of  the  home  market  from 
Lhe  depression  of  our  agriculture.  Mr. 
9mith  has  long  ago  stated,  that  the 
nost  profitable  time  for  every  state 
a  that  whkh  is  carried  on  between  the 
town  and  the  country,  and  that  the 
tiome  market  for  our  manu&ctures  is 
worth  all  foreign  markets  put  toge- 
ther. It  is  a  much  more  profitable 
thing  to  have  a  good  market  in  our 
iex1>-door  neighbour  than  in  a  distant 
itate.  The  habits  of  our  own  people 
ire  formed  to  the  consumptioa  of  our 
3wn  manu&ctures  in  the  nrst  instance, 
ind  the  purchase  of  ioeeigri  luxuries 
only  in  the  second.    In  foreign  coun- 


tries the  case  is  the  reverse  :  their  prin- 
cipal consumption  is  of  their  own  ar- 
ticles of  luxury.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  derived  fi^m  the 
sale  of  their  produce  will  be  empfoyed 
in  the  purchase  of  our  manufactures  if 
they  are  fed  by  their  own  fanners  thaa 
if  they  are  fed  b]r  those  of  forei^ 
states.  If  ten  millions'  worth  of  Baitio 
grain  is  purchased  for  the  supply  of 
the  British  market,  a  comiderahle 
part  of  it  will,  no  doubt  return  to 
our  operatives  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
traded  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures. But  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  sapie  sum  will  take  that  pro- 
fitable direction,  if  it  is  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  grain  raised  in  €rreat  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  reason  is  ob- 
vious. British  manu&ctures  are  a 
necessary  to  the  British  &rmer&  and 
cultivators.  But  to  the  foreign  land- 
holders or  cultivaton  great  part  of 
our  manufactures  are  unknown  lux»> 
ries.  A  large  portion  of  the  a^cul- 
tural  wealth  on  the  Continent  will  be 
spent  on  Continental  luxuries,  and  a 
comparatively  r-mall  proportion  will  be 
directed  towards  the  purchase  of  ar- 
ticles mann&ctured  m  the  British 
Islands. 

Further,  it  appears,  from  the  most 
correct  calculations  which  have  recent- 
ly been  made,  that  the  total  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  annuallv  raised 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  two 
hundred  and  forty-six  mDlions  ster- 
ling ;  and  the  tot^  amount  of  its  mar 
nu&ctures  annually  reared  »  only 
one  hundred  and  foity-eigfat  mil- 
lions.* This  fiaict  demonstrates,  in  the 
most  striking  manner^  both  how  much 


*  Estimate  of  the  Valne  of  Produce  and  Propcrtv  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain 
md  Ireland,  by  the  Combinatfon  of  Capital  with  aU  animate  and  inanimate  power.* 


AQaZpULTUAK. 

Grain  of  all  sorts, 

Hay,  grass,  field  tomipB,  votches,  dtc. 
Potatoes, 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  nurser'es, 
Timber  cut  down,  hope,  seeds,  Slc. 
Cheese,  butter,  eggs,  &c. 
Manure  and  labonr  in  rearing  cattle, 
Hemp  and  wool,  labour  included. 


{Nifte  emUinued  an  next  page,) 


TOUXUT. 


«  Pebrei's  SUtistical  Tables,  p.  350. 
56 


.L.  86,700,000 

113,000,000 

19,000,000 

3,600,000 

3,600,000 

6,000,000 

3,500,000 

12,000,000 

L.d4€,60a,000 
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fluperior  the  agricnltiiral  interest  in 
the  state  still  is  to  the  raanu&cturing, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  increase 
of  mannfiaictnres  of  all  sorts  of  late 
years,  and  also  the  essential  injury 
which  would  be  inflicted  upon  our  ma- 
■u&cturers  themselves,  if,  oy  a  change 
of  pdicy  injurious  to  our  own  agri- 
culturists, any  serious  diminution  were 
to  take  place  in  the  home  market  for 
our  manuftictures  ;  for  it  appears  from 
the  Pariiamentary  returns,  that  the 
total  export  of  British  manufiictures^ 
en  an  average  of  three  y«a>s  ending 

Total  property  annually  iproduced,        .... 
Declared  value  of  mannmetnres  esqpofted,  on  average  of  last 
three  years,        ........ 


in  1837,  two  of  which  were  the  wot 
prosperous  that  ever  were  known,  w 
about  L48,500,000,  ^  numbeiB  be. 
ing  as  stated  bebw.* 

Considerably  more  than  two4hiii^ 
therefore,  of  our  whole  manufr^iBei 
are  raised  for  the  snmly  (/  the  hme 
mtsHmt ;  and  of  thetotaJ  weaJth  of  tbi 
British  Idands  which  amounts  atfn- 
sent  to  above  five  hundred   nuffioRs  ^ 

r',  hardly  a  twelfth  put  is  proJKoi 
the  manu&ctures   for  the  eiport 
sales,  the  numbers  being  as  follows ;— 


L.£14,00(MM 


It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  hiffh-sounding  renre- 
sentations  which  they  make  of  tneir 
knmense  importance  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  vast  masses  of  wealth 
which  they  exhibit  in  particijdar  dis- 
tricts, the  manu&ctures  for  the  export 
sales  hardly  produce  a  twelfth  pari  qf 
Ohe  anmudincome  derived  fiom  the  in' 
dnstry  cf  the  nation^  and  will  bear  no 
prop(ntion,  either  in  point  of  magni- 
tude or  importance,  either  to  the  ag« 
riculturists  or  the  manu&cturers  for 
the  home  maricet  The  former  pro- 
duce at  least  five  times,  the  latter 
about  doable,  the  wealth  annnaDy  cre- 

PmiIUm  Miployvd  In  AfiiealtDre. 


In  England, 
In  Wales, 
In  Scotland, 
In  Ireland, 


773,000 

74,000 

1S)1,000 

220,000 

1,118,000 


ated  by  the  mana&ctnrers  for  the  ex- 
port sales.  Nothing,  therefore^  coril 
be  80  impolitic,  nay,  so  abeofaildy  » 
sane,  as  to  adopt  any  measures  caks- 
lated  to  injure  tne  intereeCe  of  a  dam 
producing  nine-traths  of  the  natioHl 
wealth  for  the  sake  of  one  prodacaf 
only  (me-tenth. 

The  same  conchiBions  are  derivyii 
fit)m  the  survey  of  the  di^rent  mr 
pkiyments  of  our  populatioD.  It  ip 
pears  from  the  Popolation  Retumi  ff 
1821,  that  the  total  number  of  frmiNel 
emplcqred  in  mano&ctures,  agrie«l> 
tore,  and  neutral  emidoyment  stosd  n 
fdlowB : — 

Mfluitttectareft. 


1,118,000 

41,000 

190,000 

232,000 

1,581,000 


454,000 

31,000 

127,000 

106,000 

718,0» 


Cotton, 

SUk, 

Woollen 

Linen, 

Leather, 

Hardware, 

China,  gliss,  pottery,  ^, 

Jewellery,  plate,  &«, 


Mamufaotvebs. 


L.31,000,000 
8,000,000 
16,250,000 
11.000,000 
15,000,000 
17,300,060 

5,9oaooo 

3.400,000 


paper,  furniture,  oolours,  printing  and  book  apparatus,  &c  9,000,000 
Miflccllaneou8«  .  ,  .  .        .  31,200,000 

La4Qim,ooo 

*  I>eelaied  value  of  British  and  Irish  Piedoea  and  Mann&ctoies  eipofted,  1815^ 
L47,37a.000;  1836,  L.53,368,000 ;  1837,  L.47,263,000. 
t  Pebrei'f  Statistical  TaMes,'p.460, 
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tral  class  the  dependence  on  agricii!« 
tore  and  home  manufoctures  will  be 
divided  from  the  dependence  <ni  fo* 
reign  manufactures  nearly  in  the  same 
proportion;  in  other  words,  not  more 
than  a  twelfth  pan  of  the  neutral  claea 
can  be  considered  as  dependent  upon 
foreign  manufactures ;  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  people  may  be  arranged, 
accordinfir  to  the  interests  in  the  state 
on  which  they  depend,  nearly  as  fol- 
low:— 


Families  dependent  on 


686,750 


The  families  employed  in  manufac- 
urcs,  therefore,  are  upwards  of  900,000 
36B  than  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ure,  or  who  gain  their  subsistence  in 
ther  ways.  Keeping  in  view  that 
be  produce  of  British  agriculture  is, 
a  round  numbers,  two  hundred  and 
ifty  miUlions  sterling,  while  that  of 
Intish  manufactures  is  only  one  hrni- 
Ired  and  fifty,  and  that  of  the  latter 
iranch  not  more  than  fifty  millions  is 
aised  for  the  export  sale,  it  may  rea- 
onably  be  presumed  that  of  the  neu- 

Familes  dependent  on 

Vfricnlture,  1,198,000   Manufactures      for      foregn 

ianofectures  for  home  con-  market  (l-3d  of  1,581,000),  527,006 

sumption   (S-dds    of  Netitral  class   dependent  on 

1,581,000),  1,054,000       foreign    manufactures 

Neutral  class  dependent  oq  (1 -12th  of  718,000,)  50,750 

Agricu'ture  and  home  ma- 

niSactures     (11.12ths    of 

718,000),  657,350 

2,909,350 

In  other  words,  all  the  families  de- 
nndent  jspoa  oor  foreign  manufoc- 
nrps  are  not  a  j^  ftirt  cf  thorn  <fe- 
lenderU  upon  ihe  agriculture  and  home 
namijactures  of  the  kingdom;  and 
)ven  adding  to  the  latter  class  the 
vfaole  of  those  emploved  in  the  fcnreign 
nde  connected  with  our  export  ma- 
Hi^tures,  it  may  saflriy  be  concluded 
hht  the  popobtion  empJoyod  in  agri- 
vahare  ana  the  home  trade,  and  the 
tranches  of  industiy  dependent  on 
hem,  is  at  least  six  tmies  as  numerous 
IS  those  engaged  in  the  manufactures 
or  the  foreign  markets  and  the  em- 
►loytnents  connected  with  that  branch 
rf  industry. 

Further,  when  the  working  classes 
ire  so  exceedingly  willing  to  impose 
ipon  the  British  farmers  the  burthen  of 
lorestrained  foreign  competition,  are 
hey  equally  ready  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  a  similar  buiden  of  restric- 
ioQs  existin&r  in  hvcm  of  their  own 
Ddostryl  They  are  not.  Their  re- 
nprocity,  like  tliat  of  the  modem  li- 
»eralF,  is  all  on  the  one  side.  We 
tear  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  and 
Jxped^ence  of  allowing  Polish  wheat 
0  come  in  duty-free  to  the  British 
larboaiB;  but  we  do  hear  nothing 
rom  these  ^rentlemen  of  the  proone- 
f  of  admTttiner  French  sflks,  Swiss 
bintzes,  Sflesian  calicx)eR,  or  Saxon 
lotbs,  on  th<e  same  terms  to  the  Bri- 


tish market  Yet  it  is  evident  that 
the  British  manufacturers  are  much 
better  able  to  withstand  a  free  impor- 
tation with  forei^ers  than  the  British 
cultivators;  for  in  capital  and  machi- 
nery England  is  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  capital 
and  machmery  are  capable  of  cfl^ting 
an  almost  indefinite  reduction  in  ma- 
nufactures, but  they  can  efiect  a  very 
trifling  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raising 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  proof  of 
this  is.  decisive.  Indian  cotton,  manu- 
foctured  in  Glasgow  or  Manchester 
by  British  steam-looms,  is  capable  ai 
underselling  Hindoo  manufacture  in  the 
Hindoo  market  even  when  manufac- 
tured by  persons  receivmg  only  three- 
pence a-day  of  wages ;  but  we  should 
like  to  see  what  profit  could  be  made 
by  exporting  British  wheat  to  Ham- 
burgh or  Dantzic.  The  load  of  pub- 
lic and  private  debt,  therefore,  and  the 
high  prices  incident  to  great  opulence 
ami  an  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
must  always  operate  with  much  more 
severity  upon  tho  cultivator  in  an  old 
commercial  state,  than  upon  the  manu- 
fiaw^turer.  and,  consequently,  there  is 
much  more  reason  for  contending  that 
the  latter  should  be  exposed  to  free 
competition  with  foreigners  than  the 
former.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  po- 
pular clamour  is  directed  the  other 
way,  and   intended   to   deluge  with 
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foreign  competittoa  the  British  culti- 
vator,  who  cannot  withstand  foreign 
CODipetiticm  instead  of  the  British 
inanufocturer  who  can.  Perhaps,  the 
most  efl^tual  way  to  stop  the  senseless 
clamour  on  this  subject  would  be  for 
the  agricultural  interest  to  besiege 
Parliament  with  petitions  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Com  Laws  being  repeal- 
ed«  all  duties  on  foreign  manu£ictures 
should  at  the  same  time  be  swept 
away. 

We  have  been  unwillingly  driven 
into  these  details.  We  are  sohcitous 
to  avoid  any  question  which  may  have 
the  appearance  even  of  espousing  the 
cause  of  one  class  of  society  in  oppo- 
sition to  another,  when,  in  fiict,  it  is  in 
the  united  interests  of  all  that  the  only 
durable  foundation  for  national  pro- 
sperity is  to  be  found.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  difllerent  classes,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  respectively  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  is 
Done  of  our  seeking.  It  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  clamours  and 
reckless  demands  of  a  furious  multi- 
tude  calling  for  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws.  We  have  on  repeated 
occasions,  shown  ourselves  folly  alive 
to  the  vast  importance  of  our  foreign 
commerce  and  shipping,  as  well  as  to 
the  paramount  necessity  of  reconsider- 
ing that  one-sided  reciprocity  system 
umier  which  our  commercial  interests 
have"?  long  languished,  and  which; 
securing  to  toreign  nations  all  the  bene- 
fits of  our  li^eruity,  and  to  ourselves 
til  the  ev'M  of  their  restrictions,  per- 
petuates ji,  state  of  things  which  must 
•re  long,  extinguish  both  the  maritime 
power,  and  commercial  greatness  of 
Great  Britain.*  But,  when  a  fierce 
demand  is  made  by  a  particular  class 
in  the  community  for  a  total  repeal  of 
all  the  duties  which  at  present  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  our  agriculturits, 
we  are  naturally  driven  to  enqun« 
what  is  the  relative  proportion  or  the 
class  advocating  this  innovation  to  the 
other  class  in  the  community  whose 
interests  thev  propose  materially  to 
mjure ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  class 
who  thus  inpist  that  every  thing  should 
be  sacrificed  to  their  demands,  are  not 
a  seoenth-part  of  the  whole  population 
and  do  not  create  a  tenth^rt  of  the 


whole  wealth  annually  pxiduced  \ri 
the  nation. 

Holding  it,  therefore,  aB  dear  tlst 
the  manufactures  raised  for  the  expat 
sales  are  not  a  half  of  thoee  wfaicfa  an 
consumed  in  the  home  market,  tbe 
question  comes  to  be,  eve  n  u  i  h  refer- 
ence to  the  interests  of  the  maoiAc- 
turing  classes  themselves — Is  it  wis  or 
pmdcnt  to  force  on  a  change  wbc^ 
may  seriously  afiect  the  prospeiitT  af 
those  classes  whose  productive  inj» 
try  constitutes  the  main  spring  froa 
which  the  wealth  is  obtained  by  wfaick 
these  manu&ctures  for  the  home  mar- 
ket are  purchased  1  Is  it  prudent  to 
advocate  measures  which  mtj  extesi 
the  market  for  that  class  of  oar  mano- 
^cturers  who  produce  fbrty-eigfat  mfl. 
lions'  worth  of  goods,  by  kve&ng  i 
deadly  blow  at  3ie  interests  of  tfaise 
classes  who  take  off  a  hundred  mffiosf 
a-year  worth  of  goods  1  CuuMtoid 
merely  as  a  matter  of  poandF,  8bifiD|B, 
and  pence,  as  a  calculation  of  prat 
and  loss,  it  is  surely  an  nnwise  tUif 
to  attempt  to  push  the  lesser  market  i\ 
the  expense  of  the  greater — ^to  seek  to 
extend  a  distant  market  of  batf  tk 
dimensions  by  crippling  a  nearer  cse 
of  double. 

But  the  case  becomes  incomaaiably 
stronger,  and,  in  foct,  altqgemer  in- 
vincible, when  it  is  recoDected  wfail 
is  the  di^rence  between  the  descry- 
tion  of  persof»  who  constitute  thaft- 
t*^^  and  compose  tAie  .home  market 
The  foreign  market  is,  in  great  put, 
composed  of  individuals  owing  a&»> 
giance  to  independent  potentates,  aai 
who  either  have  been,  or  may  becone^ 
our  inveterate  enemies.  The  bga» 
market  is  made  up  of  our  own  oosd- 
tnrmen,  brothers,  and  friends,  the  has 
of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  oar  fledi— 
the  sinews  of  the  state,  by  whooi  its 
hidependence  is  to  be  mainl^Dei 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  its  pn» 
perity  fiecured  against  domestic  caha- 
ity.  What  will  the  operatives  of  Bir- 
mingbam,  Manchester,  or  Gbsgw 
gain  by  doubling  the  growth  of  con 
in  Poland,  Prunia,  or  the  Ukrainel 
Nothing  but  this  that  they  vffl  anf* 
ment  the  reso'jrces  and  re  venae  of  tl^ 
Czar,  who  wields  at  his  pleasnretfaf 
whole  power  both  of  Russia,  Pdanl 
and  Prussia,  and  enable  him  to  pv* 


*  Sec  in  part'tcnlar  the  Colonial  and  Reciprocity  Syst.*m8. — BUckwQo^9  Mtg" 
■-'--    8ept.lQ38.  ' 
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roe,  with  iDereased  advantages,  bis 
long-meditated  dedigns  against  the 
prodpeiity  of  this  country  and  the 
independence  of  £ jrope  1  What  wiU 
Lhcy  gain  by  crippling  the  agricultu- 
rai  resources  of  England,  and  impo- 
irerlshing,  more  or  leap,  five-sixths 
>f  its  inhabitants,  who  now  depend, 
lirectly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  two 
lundred  and  fifty  mllions'  worth  a 
^ear  of  wealth  created  by  its  agricul- 
tural labourers  1  What  but  that  they 
vill  easeotiaJly  weaken  and  depress 
svery  branch  of  the  community ;  dimi- 
lisb  the  best  and  most  profitable  roar- 


protected  by  the  operatfoo  of  the  Coin 
Laws.  Having  secured,  then,  this 
inestimable  blessing  from  a  source 
within  ourselves,  and  independent  of 
the  caprice  or  jealousies  of  extrane- 
ous powers,  what  can  be  so  imprudent 
as  to  risk  it  again  to  the  mercy  of 
iureign  states,  the  chances  of  the  wmds 
and  the  waves,  or  the  still  more  un- 
certain results  of  political  combina- 
tional 

But  the  folly  of  such  a  proceeding 
becomes  still  more  apparent,  when  it 
is  recollected  that  the  power  at  whose 
mercy  we  are  so  desirous  to  place 


cet  for  their  own  industry ;  augment  ourselves,  in  this  vital  article  of  na- 

iie  weiglit  of  the  national  and  paro-  tional  subsistence,  is  the  very  power 

(bial  burdens,  whicl ,  in  de&ult  of  the  whose    hostility,   at  the   same   time, 

buidpd  interest,  must  bebumebythem-  we  have  so  much  cause  to  apprehend 

tclves,  as  the  producers  of  its  manufac  — against  whom  the  national  passion 

turing  wealth ;  and  disable  the  state  is  at  this  lime  so  strongly  arousing^ 

Tom  maintaining  that  contest  for  its  and  between  whom  and  this  country 

mn,  and   the  general  independence  a  more  permanent  cause  of  variance 


>f  Ejfope^  with  the  Colossus  of  nortb- 
mi  ambition,  which  every  one  sees  is 
bit  approaching? 

lo  truth,  more  momentous  considew 
rations  than  even  those  of  national 
veaJtb  or  prosperity  depend  upon  the 
ntal  question  whic^  is  now  at  issue 
between  the  manufacturing  and  agn- 
Bultural  daases.  The  national  iiSe- 
)endcnce — the  national   existence — is 


is  to  be  found  in  the  opposite  tendenct 
of  their  national  interests.  Polano, 
Prussia,  the  Ukraine,  are  all,  in  fac^ 
provinces  of  Russia — ther  all  equally 
take  the  law  from  the  Cabinet  of  Saint 
Petersburgh.  Odessa,  Dantzic,  M&* 
me],  and  Kiga,  are  alike  Russian  haiw 
hours.  Yet  these  are  precisely  the 
ports  from  which  our  supt^  of  mim 
must  inevitaUv  be  obtaineu  if  we  throw 


I*  stake.    It  requires  little  penetration,    open  our  ports  to  forei^  competition. 


indeed,  to  perceive  that  the  general 
leace  which  we  have  so  long  ei^yed, 
8  not  destined  to  be  of  very  long  endu- 
fince,  and  that  a  contest,  possibfy  as 
lerious  and  protracted  as  that  with 
^apoleout  awaits  us  with  the  ix>wer 
vhich  has  already  arrayed  more  than 


The  provinces  from  which  we  will  al* 
most  exclusively  obtain  our  food  wiH 
be  those  that  wait  at  the  beck  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas.  To  the  insatiable 
and  undying  ambition  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet  the  British  posfjessions  in  Lv> 
dia  afibrd  a  perpetual  object  of  desire  ; 


talf  of  Europe  under  its  influence.r—  to  the  jealousv  and  apprehens  ons  of 

Phe  revdutianary  party,,  at  k^ast,  will  their  despotic  Uovemment  our  liberal 

lot  contest  the  reality  a(  this  danger,  institutions  and  unrestraiired  press  are 

iiK^e  the   aggressions  and   ceaseless  a  constant  subject  of  disquiettuJe.  Eve«^ 

trides  of  Russia  are  the  subject  of  ry  thing,  therefore,  both  in  p(^cal 

bc-ir  endless  and  frequently  just  invec-  combination  and  national  interest,  eon* 

ivcs.     What,  therefore,  can  be  so  spires  to  indicate  that  the  seeds  of  per- 

»zardoup,  it  may  almost  be  added  so  manent  rival  hostility  between  the  Bri- 

Dsane,  as  to  forfeit  the  national  inde-  tish  and  Aiuscovite  empires  have  not 

>endenoe  at  so  critieal  a  moment,  by  only  been  sown,  but  are  already  fe«t 

browing  oorseive^  upon  the  mercy  of  q)nnging  to  loaturity.    And  yet  it  if 

oreign  states  for  the  purchase  of  bread?  at  the  very  moment  that  this  fact  has 

t  was  a  maxim  with  the  Romans, —  )[>ecome  clearly  apparent  to  the  inhabiU 

'  Salus  popuH  Suprema  lex.**    Every  ants  of  both  countries,  that  t&e  infatu- 

onsideration  must  yield  to  the  paja-  ated  manufacturers  of  England  propose 

KMint  necessity  of  providing  for  the  to  place  their  necks  ua^  the  feet  of 

ttfias/cTwe  of  the  people.    At  present  theit  formidable  rival,  by  placing  in  hie 

liat  subsistence  is  amply  provided  for,  .hand  the  keys  of  the  granary  from  whid^ 

8  the  unparalleled  low  prices  of  the  they  are  to  be  fed.    With  what  jny 

1st  six  years  demonstrate,  by  the  efibrts  would  the  measure  be  hailed  in  the  se- 

<nr  own  agrieoltarists,  secured  and  Ions  of  St  Pstersbuig  I    Ho^  rapidly 
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woold  all  appreheneioDsofthe  British 
power  vanish  before  the  effects  of  this 
one  suicidal  act !  Vain,  then,  would  be 
tiie  prowess  of  the  British  arms — vain 
tlie  recollections  of  their  former  gloiy ! 
Without  fitting  out  one  ship  of  the  line, 
without  raising  one  hostile  banner,  the 
Emperor  of  Kuesia  would  easily  beat 
down^the  once  dreaded  power  and  in- 
dependence of  England.  By  simply 
closing  his  harbours,  by  shutting  up  the 
granaries  of  Dantzie  and  Hamburg,  he 
would  meedily  starve  us  into  submis- 
•ion.  Tne  populace  of  Great  Britain, 
deprived  of  their  wonted  supply  of  bread, 
would  become  ungovernable,  and  sub- 
raisfion  soon  be  felt  to  be  a  matter  of 
nocessit}'.  Can  we,  who,  with  our  eyes 
open,  propose  to  do  such  things,  blame 
the  Carthaginians  who  first  surrendered 
their  galleys  and  arms  to  the  Roman 
generis,  and  then,  when  the  legions 
were  encamped  around  their  walls, 
found  themselves  without  weapons  to 
withstand  their  inveterate  enemy,  and 
perished  through  the  impotence  they 
themselves  had  created  ? 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  opinion  which  is  sometimes  en- 
tertained, even  by  weU-mformed  per- 
sons, that,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  cur 
manufacturing  population,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  the  country  with  foreign  grain  has 
ieen,  or  soon  will  become  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  that  the  evils  which  have 
now  been  described,  however  great, 
are  unavoidable.  It  appears,  from  the 
Cable  quoted  below,*  that  there  were, 
in  1827,  46,500,000  arable  acres  culti- 
vated  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
15,000,000  uncultivated,  but  capable 
of  improvement,  being,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  two  acres  under  cultivation  to 
each  inhabitant  The  average  produce 
of  each  cultivated  acre  may  be  taken 
in  grain,  or  other  subsistence  equally 
or  more  nutritious  than  grain,  at  two 


quarter?.  The  total  amoant  of  the  «i. 
s  stence  that  might  be  raised  m  tbr 
forty-six  millions  of  acres  woiiU  k 
ninety-two  millions  of  quartcn.  Actt- 
siderable  proportioo  of  this  pfodKC 
doubtless  is  consumed  bj  tbe  bone^ 
which,  by  the  latest  return,  amoot  to 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  thoosaDd  a  tk 
United  Emphx;;  and  Aithor  Yoa( 
calculates  that  each  horse  consomesii 
much  food  as  eight  men,  or  about  efit 
quarters,  a^  quarter  to  each  hsam 
bemg  iorming  the  average  coosmnptia 
for  we  whole  year.  At  this  rate  tk 
horses  would  consume  gubsistepce  to 
about  the  amount  of  twelve  milboof  o/ 

Quarters  a-year;  and  auppo^ng  ikd 
ouble  this  amount,  or  twenty.foor  mil- 
lioDs  of  quarters,  is  required  for  the  cows. 
butcher-meat,  &r.,  there  woM  «bi&  re. 
main  land  capable  of  producing  neailr 
sixty  millions  of  quarters  a-year,  at  tk 
very  moderate  rate  of  two  qnartecB^  or 
sixteen  bushels,  an  acre.  This  wokM 
maintain  nearly  three  times  the  pn- 
sent  population  of  five-and-twei^ 
millions  in  the  United  Empire,  wsk- 
out  taking  into  view  tbe  probaUe  ac- 
tivation of  the  fifteen  nmbciiis  of  acns 
of  waste  lands  not  yet  reclaimed,  v 
the  probable  improvements  in  Bgd- 
culture,  which,  especially  by  tbe  in- 
troduction of  draining,  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  add  at  least  a  half  to 
the  assumed  estimate  of  two  qoaitsn, 
or  four  bolls  to  an  acre.  NotfaiD^ 
therefore,  seems  more  reasonable  thai 
to  hold  that  the  British  Idands  oontaia 
within  themselves  the  means  of  main- 
taining, m  comfort  at  least,  tri|^  their 
present  population;  and,  coDscqnent- 
ly,  all  aiguments  drawn  from  tbe  si^ 
posed  impossibility  of  adequately  main- 
taining our  population  frx»n  oor  own 
agricidtural  |»oduce,  or  of  the  inhabit- 
ants  soon  approaching  the  fimits  as- 
signed  to  the   increasing   sobsistenfe, 


•England,    . 
"VV'ales,    . 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
British  Islands, 


Aer«fl 
Cultivated. 

25,632,000 

3,117,000 

.  5,265,000 

12,125.280 

383,690 


Acrcf 

UncuUivaied. 

3,454,000 

5.30,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


46,522,970    !  15,000,000 
'^Porter' 8  Progress  cfihe  Nation,  I.  77. 


Acret 
Unprofitable. 

3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 


15,871,463 


32,342,400 

4,752,000 

19.788,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 


77,394.438 
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are  perfectly  ch'merical  uid  abetird. 
While,  on  the  other  hamJ,  Uiese  facts 
deroooBtrate  that  at  least  triple  the 
aiDouDt  of  subsistence  may  be  extract- 
ed from  the  soil  of  the  British  Islands 
which  is  at  present  obtained,  and,  con- 
sequently, triple  the  vent  for  onr 
manufiictures  obtained  in  the  Jjome 
market  from  that  which  is  at  present 
aiSorded,  and  which  even  now,  in  its 
comparatively  in&ntine  state,  takes 
off  a  hundred  millions  sterling  worth 
of  our  manu&ctures,  being  double  the 
amount  of  our  whole  foreign  exports. 
What,  therefore,  can  be  so  unwise  as 
to  run  the  risk  of  iniuring  an  interest 
capable  of  such  prodigious  extension, 
and  on  which  such  enormous  classes 
are  dependent,  which  is  withal,  en- 
tirely within  ourselvcF,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  foreign  jealousy  or  attack, 
fix'  one  of  fiir  inferior  amount,  held  by 
an  infinitely  more  precarious  tenure, 
and  susceptible  of  a  much  less  con- 
siderable extension  1 

fiut,  almost  boundless  as  is  the  ca- 
pability of  increase  in  British  agricul- 
ture, it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
necessarily  liable  to  considerable  va- 
riations of  price,  and  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  incident  to  a  wet 
and  unpropitiouB  climate,  must  fre- 
quentlv  occasion  years  of  scarcity,  and 
poesibly,  at  timep,  bring  about  long- 
continued  want,  which  may  border 
upon  famine  if  the  resources  of  do- 
mestic  agriculture  alone  were  to  be 
relied  on  by  the  People.  It  is  of 
essential  importance,  therefore,  that 
some  means  should  exist  to  provide 
against  the  severe  vicissitudes  of  price 
}>eculiar]y  severe  to  a  dense  popula- 
tion, to  which  all  latitudes,  and  more 
especially  all  northern  latitudes,  are 
subject*  It  is  here  that  the  admirable 
wisdom  of  the  present  Com  Law 
becomes  apparent ;  and  it  is  by  tto 
operation  that  a  permanent  granary  is 
iut>vided  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
people  in  periods  when  the  home 
supply  has,  from  unfavourable  sea- 
sons, proved  deficient,  and,  when  but 
for  its  operation,  no  such  resource 
could  have  existed.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law,  by  which  the  duty  on  foreign 
p^rain,  so  heavy  as  to  arooimt  to  a  pro- 
Eabition  when  wheat  is  between  fifty 
and  sixty  shillings  a  quarter,  declines 
npidly,  till  at  seventy-two  shillings  a 
qikrter  it  becomes  merely  nomiiud,  a 
certain  reserve  of  foreign  grain  is 
provided  in  the  bonded  waielK>oae8  of 


the  kingdom,  wbich  at  once  becomes 
available  in  the  event  of  prices  rising 
to  that  level,  and  renders  it  almost 
impossible,  at  least  when  the  fjreign 
harbours  are  open,  kx  them  to  nse 
much  above  it  Speculators  purcha/se 
up  grain  largely  on  the  Continent  dur- 
ing years  of  plenty,  and  store  them  in 
tJie  British  bonded  warehouses,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  rise  of  prices  on  the 
first  unfavourable  season.  There  the 
ample  store  lies  innocuous  to  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  during  seasons  of  pros- 
perity, when  its  aid  is  not  required 
by  the  British  consumer;  but  no 
sooner  does  the  expected  perkxi  of 
adversity  arrive  than  it  issues  forth 
in  vast  quantities  to  avert  the  cala- 
mity, and  difiTuse  the  stream  of  plen^ 
through  every  village  and  hanilet  in 
the  realm.  Decisive  proof  was  af- 
forded of  this  highly  important  efifect 
of  the  Com  Law  during  the  last  three 
months,  in  the  commencement  of 
which  the  prices  rose  to  seventy  shil- 
lings a  quarter,  from  the  continued 
rains  and  bad  harvest  of  last  autunm, 
but  were  immediately  checked  by  the 
overflow  of  foreign  grain  from  the 
bonded  storee^  and  rapidly  reduced, 
first  to  sixty-six  and  subsequently  to 
sixty-two  shdlings  a  quarter. 

And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
observation,  that  this  admirable  effect 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  jiace  \f 
an  tmreslricled  trade  in  com  nad  ex- 
isted; and  that  it  is  the  creation  of  the 
Com  Law,  and  the  Com  Law  alone. 
If  a  free  importation  of  grain  were  to 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  these  great  bonded  reser- 
voirs of  grain  in  the  British  harbours 
would  not  exist  Food  would  be  pro- 
vided for  a  hif^  part  of  our  popula- 
tion by  the  fiureign,  instead  of  the  Bri- 
tish cultivators;  the  temptation  of 
sale,  at  a  present  profi^  would  prove 
irresistible  to  the  foreign  importer ; 
and  the  British  warehouses  of  Dantzic 
wheat  would  be  emptied  as  rapidly 
upon  the  first  rise  of  prices  as  the 
bam-yards  of  the  British  cultivators. 
The  home  supply  being  greatiy  di- 
minished, and  tbe  foreign  proportkn- 
aUy  auj^mented,  the  average  supply 
would  just  be  about  equal  to  the  aver- 
age  demand,  and  no  reserve  store 
would  exist  in  any  quarter  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  seasons  of 
scarcity.  But,  wnile  a  free  importa- 
tion of  grain  could  not  provide  such« 
reserve  store,  for  the    same 
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tbatitcaoDOt  he  providid  br  the  .do- 
■MBtic  growers  in  tlie  BritisL  Iflaods, 
it  18  e&ctually  eecured  by  the  present 
Com  Law  ;  which,  prohibiting  impor- 
IfttioB  in  *  idinaiy  «easone,  yet  permits 
any  quanti^  of  fiireign  grain  to  be 
■tored  up  in  our  bonded  warehoueee, 
and  thus  permits  the  surplus  produce 
of  the  C.intineut,  in  years  of  plenty, 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  reserve  store  ior 
the  British  population  in  periods  of 
floarcity. '  We  are  e^joying  the  full 
benefit  of  this  wise  provision  at  the 
prosent  moment ;  scarcity,  perhaps 
amine,  were  stanng  us  iu  the  face, 
when  they  were  averted  by  the  fund 
which  legislative  wisdom  had  pro- 
vided ;  ana,  while  the  blind  and  misled 
manufacturers  are  clamouring  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  they  are  in- 
dented  to  those  very  laws,  and  to  them 
akoe,  ibrthe  rescuing  of  themstelves 
and  their  families  frnn  want  during 
the  next  twelvemonths.    The  BAxnan 


Emperonw  aware  <^  the  danger  anr 
ing  from  the  destruction  of  IiaMu 
agriculture,  ur.der  the  effects  of  m- 
restrained  foreign  importatioii»  wen 
careful  to  pix)vide,  at  the  pUiiic  ex. 
pense,  vast  granaries  for  the  s^ipat 
of  the  people  in  periods  of  scaroly; 
but  great  as  were  the  resources  it  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  garcnuneiC, 
they  often  proved  inadequate  to  the 
Herculean  task  of  purveying  to  the 
wants  of  a  numerous  popoiatiaB. 
That  which  the  ]x>wer  of  the  Emper- 
ors strove  in  vaui  to  effect,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  British  L^islatare  hss 
efl^tually  obtained  ;  the  reRouroes  «f 
the  state  are  no  loo^r  required  ior 
the  mighty  undertakmg,  bitt  the  cer- 
tain  purveyor,  even  for  five-and-twentjr 
millions  of  human  bein^  is  found  in 
the  enterprising  body  of  merchaato 
whom  the  desire  of  private  ^arnhv 
led  into  the  paths  of  public  good. 


LBDBNDART  U«E.     BT  ABCHJBVt- 

Na  V. 


TBB  ONTX   RING. 


Chafteb  L 


It  was  on  the  aftemeon  of  a  sum* 
flier  day  that  Arthur  Edmonstone,  a 
youne  barrister,  left  his  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  and  walked  to  the  north- 
aastem  part  of  London,  where  exists 
a  wh(4e  region  of  human  life,  never 
beard  of  in  fashienable  society.      He 
reached,  at  last,  an  obscure  and  squalid 
street,  where  the  doors  of  most  of  the 
bouses  stood  half  open  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  several  lodgers.  Through 
one  of  these  entrances  he  passed,  and 
mounted  three  flights  of  stairs  till  he 
reached  a  small  closed  door,  at  which 
be  tapped.    A  low  voice  said,  ^  Come 
Id,"  and  he  entered  the  room.     It  was 
■man  and  dim,  and  was  neariy  filled 
by  a  pallet-bed,  on  which  lav  a  wo. 
man.      She  was  covered  with  a  loose 
and  tattered  wrapper,  through  which 
Imt  wasted   figure  was  plainly  to  be 
traced.    Her  small  and  pleasing  fea- 
tores   were  flushed  with  a  deep  red. 
She  raised  her  blue  eyes  as   Arthur 
•Btered,  and  said    she  was  sorry  to 
have  given  him  the  trouble  of  coming 
to  see  her ;  but  she  added  thatshe  was 
toe  unwell  to  go  to  hinL' 


«!  am  very  glad  to  come  to  yoa. 
But  tell  me  wIk>  you  are,  and  wfaia 
youVant  ofme!" 

^I  am  a  £Buiner*s  daqirhter.  Yoor 
old  schoolfellow,  Henry  Richards,  be^^ 
came  acquainted  with  me  in  the  con 
try,  and  at  last  he  perauaded  me  togs 
away  with  him  and  be  privately  mar- 
ried, fcM*  his  friends  would  give  bin  as 
encouragement  in  such  a  matter  aaj 
more  than  mine  would  help  me.  Ah! 
sir,  that  disobedience  of  mme  was  the 
root  of  all  our  misery !  We  earae  ts 
London,  and  he  tried  to  suj^Nnt  i^ 
self  by  writing  things  to  be  printed ; 
and  'so  we  managed  pretty  wdl  km 
some  time.  But,  at  last,  too  mncfc 
confhiement  and  overwork  made  iMi 
ill,  and— I  beg  pardon,  smr,  for  ay. 
ing — he  died  just  beftsre  my  baby  was 
bom.  He  told  me,  at  the  last,  thatlM 
did^not  know  any  one  who  would  be^ 
me,  unless  it  were  my  own  friends,  or 
an  old  sobooUeDow  of  his;  and  than 
he  wrote  your  name  and  direction.  R 
was  three  months  ago^  and  I  hav» 
gone  on  as  wril  as  I  coidd,  eversiRee. 
But  it  10  a  hard  thing  to  livei  air,  m 
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this  world,  without  friends.  And  I 
was  ill  myself,  and  three  days  ago  my 
haby  di  hJ,  and  I  could  not  get  it  bu- 
ried without  help.  There's  the  coffin 
that  I  bought  with  the  money  yon 
sent  me." 

Arthur  looked,  and  saw  the  little 
coffin  in  a  dim  comer  opposite  where 
the  woman  lay.    She  went  on, — 

'«I  asked  a  neighbour  to  write  to 
jTou,  for  1  was  stiTl  ashamed  to  send 
to  my  friends,  and  besides,  they  are 
too  hr  off  God  bless  you,  sir, — God 
bless  you — for  coming  to  see  me." 

"Had  I  not  better  see  about  the 
funeral  1" 

*«Oh!  would  you,  sir?  I  have  no 
money,  and  if  I  had,  I  am  too  weak 
to  go  about  it  mvself." 

In  half  an  hour  Arthur  returned 
with  the  necessary  help,  and  then  fol- 
lowed the  little  corpse  to  its  lasi  rest- 
ing-place. He  afterwards  went  back 
to  tne  mother,  talked  to  her  for  a  con- 
siderable time  about  her  husband  and 
child,  provided  lier  with  money,  and 
advifi»ed  her,  so  soon  as  she  should  be 
able^  to  write  to  her  &mijy  and  ask  for 


their  forgiyencss.  He  found  her  per- 
fectly disposed  to  do  so  from  a  feeling 
of  Cfhrisoan  duty,  though  her  own  life, 
she  believed,  would  Ml  only  a  few 
days.  But  the  Bible,  she  said,  had 
be<*ome  m(H«  and  more  her  comfort, 
and  she  now  wished  for  nothing  but 
to  do  her  dutv,  according  t6  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Uospel. 

Arthur  left  her,  intending  soon  to 
see  her  again,  and  returned  to  his 
chambers.  Another  dreary  picturet 
he  thought,  from  the  great  iynereal 
g;allery  of  hfe.  For  years  I  have  k)8t 
sight  of  Richards,  and  cm  how  melan- 
choly a  tombstone  do  1  now  read  his 
epitaph!  On  all  bands  the  world 
snows  nothing  but  disappointment  and 
wretchedness  ;  and  it  is  from  the  very 
extremity  of  misery  now  that  we  en- 
deavour to  extort  some  hq>e  for  the 
future,  fancying  that  the  worst  must 
char^  to  the  better,  and  drawing 
alleviation  from  the  enormity  of  our 
distress,  as  a  man  warms  himself  for 
a  moment  by  kindhnff  for  fuel  the 
wreck  of  his  house  which  has  been 
swept  away. 


ciupTSB  n. 


That  evening  a  great  square  in  the 
western  part  of  Lmidon  rattled  with 
carriages.    BAany  weU-known  names 
went  sounding  <ni  up  the  staht^ase  oi 
one  of  its  largest  houses.'  The  spa- 
cious rooms  were  full  of  pisople,  glit- 
tering under  the  clear  fight,  and  tMre 
was  a  lively  uproar  of  music,  dancing, 
and   conversation.      There  were,   of 
course,  many  beautiful  and    admired 
women  present,  who  appeared,  for  the 
most  part,  animated  and  gratified ;  but 
one,  to  some  eyes  the  fkirest  of  them 
all,  sat  retired,  and  evidently  wishing 
to  avoid  observation.    The  simplicitv 
of  her  dress  and  the  quiet  thou^htful- 
ness  of  her  co»itenance  were  m  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  position  she 
Imd  chosen.    The  serene  and  expres- 
sive   character   of  her    beauty   was 
heightened  by  the  mode  in  which  her 
fining  black  hair  was  knotted  at  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  accorded  beau- 
tifutly  with  the  perfect  and  full  regu- 
larity of  her  figure  and  the  graceful- 
ness of  her  neck  and  shoulders.    But 
there  was  a  look  of  subdued  reflective 
earnestness  and    feeling  in  the  face, 
such  i<t  of  old  would  hardly  have  been 
assigned  to  any  nymph  or   goJdess. 


Two  or  three  people  were  close  to 
her  and  engageo  in  conversation  with 
her,  and  among  them  stood  Su*  Charies 
Harcourt,  a  rather  young  and  very, 
wealthy  baronet,  with  high  pretensuMM 
to  taste  and  refinement  They  were 
joined  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  younff 
man,  pale,  and  with  dark  hair  ana 
ejres,  and  a  kiok  (tf  suppressed  excite- 
ment, who  bowed,  bkished,  and  asked 
her  to  dance  with  him.  She,  too,  blush- 
ed, though  much  more  slightly,  and 
assented ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  fbUowing  dia- 
logue  passed  between  them,  though  oU 
ten  mtemipted  by  the  changes  of  the 
dance,  or  the  nearness  of  those  who  were 
not  meant  to  hear  what  passed : 

M  M'^ss  Lascelles,  for  you  will  not  let 
me  can  you  Maria,  you  seemed  much 
interested  in  Sir  Chariee  Harcourt't 
conversation  :  perhaps  you  regret  that 
I  withdrew  you  from  it  1" 

M  No  indeed ;  he  never  interests  me 
much.  He  was  talking  about  pictures, 
and  he  has  collected  a  great  deal  of 
inftumation  on  the  subject ;  but  I  do 
not  generally  approve  of  his  taste,  or 
at  least,  it  difibrs  very  often  from  mine. 
One  cannot  help  rather  liking  him,  for 
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be  is  very  gtodnvatuM    mi    wett 

«»Wby  do  you  hqI  add  veiy  lich 
ttud  fasluooable  V* 

^Bacftuse  riclMi  iind  &iihioii  bave 
b«(t  ^bt  Gbamw  for  me,  «§  I  iaiicieil» 
Mr  SdiDOQstoDe,  thai  you  muet  know." 

M  Ooee,  at  least,  I,  too.  tbou|f bt  ao  ; 
but  at}  one  is  deceived  in  so  many  otber 
tbinffii,  wbQ^  not  in  that  V* 

«•  rk>w  rai  must  led  tbat  yoo  are 
Wijuat,  and  I  need  j^  ajiswer  you," 

^Do  you  oonaidefa  Misa  lA8celle8» 
ae  vbat  miaarablo  laap^iae  and  agi* 
tatioQ  our  nrnwnt  poajtipfi  wtpoe^B 
mar' 

*«I  do  Bot  know  vby  you  aboukl 
•omplaiB  more  tbaq  I.  Burely  my 
nlatioB  to  my  unole  apd  9mt  k  aa 
anxioup  and  unbai^  ae  a^y  thing 
tba^  vau  bave  ta  awSw*  All  siNfeaaa 
wSa  he  ended  if  yoq  wiU  agree  to  let 
me  mibrm  tbem  of  what  haa  faased 
between  ua,  end  to  abide  by  their  de<* 
aiaioD.  That,  you  ««Q  knew«  would 
at  once  eztMnguiab  eveij  hepe.  Wbat» 
tben,  can  I  aay  ?  Often  and  bitterly 
have  I  repented  that  I  ever  let  you 
aurprise  me  into  an  acknowledgment 
of  myieolingB.  But,  as  I  went  so  hi 
astray,  I  must  now  only  insist  oittier 
that  you  agree  on  my  confessing  the 
truth,  or  t&t  you  never  apeak  to  me 
again  but  in  the  language  of  a  friend 
•—at  least,  imtil  better  tunes." 

•'And  can  you  promise  me  wbep 
these  will  comer 

•^Bufely  tbat  mwt  depend  upon 
youmelf*  or  not,  at  least,  on  me.  If 
ymir  industry  in  your  pn^^sssiop  raisee 
your  wonUly  pmpects,  it  may  be  pos* 
lible  tbat  mor  iwUlitnw  wiH  hiten,  pelt 
perhaps,  H*itb  appiobation,  but  with 
acquiesoenci^  toour— toyogrwisbe^" 

^And  if  yearn  pass  laway  in  the 
maan-timif^  and  you  cootipue  to  ire* 
event  such  scmms  as  these,  and  to  meet 
i9^y  the  rich  and  the  mrfile,  is  it  not 
MssiUe  tbat  ai  ibe  end  <^  tbosvi  years 
I  may  see  you  the  Vil^  of  another  ?" 

The  tedy's  cheek  bow  flushed,  and 
ifaecast  ia  sudden  look  lat  her  partner, 
and  tben  turned  ekightly  away  m  was 
silent^  A  few  moments  afterwards  she 
said, — «<  I  am  wrosg  to  feel  indignant 
at  your  question,  when  I  remember  the 
instances  1  have  seen  of  ^itUessness 
in  man  and  woman.  But  I  will  still 
aak  you,  if  you  do  not  thiiA  my  will- 
iwoetw  to  remain  in  my  present  pain* 
fuTand  almost  imwortby  position  is  to 
ge  fer  notbing  with  yeu?    Is  it  ooit 


some  evidence  of  ekroqger  fesHoff  thai 
any  which  your  present  has^dsoa- 
tent  indicates!  I  wouki  rather, hi» 
ever,  not  ask  you  this,  butbe^yootD 
say  no  more  to  me  on  the  su^ecl  1 
must  bear  my  lot  as  lean, and jn 
have  in  youis  the  inestimable  bk«f 
that  you  can  hope  to  improve  it  ij 
your  own  exertmn.*' 

They  were  now  obliged  to  lepantt 
Miss  Lascelles  occupied  ber  fcrmer 
neat,  and,  when  again  asked  to  duci 
by  some  one  else,  Alined  on  theplei 
of  fatigue.  Arthur  locked  dissatiified 
and  unhappy,  and  walked  intoaqotfaer 
room,  out  of  ber  sight  But  $am 
after  she  again  saw  him  eneof  i  poof 
of  four  or  five  persons  em^  <" 
eager  conversation,  of  whom  ke  i{h 
peered  to  be  the  most  eamot.  Sbe 
watched  the  play  oi  bis  fipe  and  oldf 
^igent  but  restless  features,  and  faioH 
she  oould  bear  the  words  tbat  actoe> 
panied  tbe^^hangcsofhiscounteittM^ 
Had  a  deaf  physiognomist  sembi^ 
he  mvfi^  have  at  qnce  exoiaiinei  '•Tkit 
isene  of  the  moet  eloquent  of  men f 
Image  after  image,  she  wdl  knew,  if 
the  looks  of  his  compamooB  asweOu 
his  own,  were  gushing  and  apuUitf 
^em  him  ;  and  she  could  ahsQEt  d^ 
vine  the  wide  and  the  picturesqaeTiewi 
of  ait,  and  history,  and  nature,  oi 
individual  hfe,  which  be  was  «9>^ 
ing  or  illustrating.  But  in  hii  aMr- 
ivB  of  silence  there  was  a  bok  <i 
sadness  and  bewildermeBt  about  bi^ 
aiHl  be  stood  at  last,  appaixntiT^  ■ 
severie  ^fni  indecwon  ;  tid,  vidi  «> 
mournfel  glanee  towafds  Marai  » 
paased  to  the  door,  es  if  dapirti^ 
mam  tba  bsiiise. 

In  the  mean-time  a  lady,  who  ^ 
been  one  of  those  converainffva 
him,  came  to  Miss  Laaeellefi^  ai»  m 
^  Pear  Meria,  I  do  wish  yoo  bad  toei 
with  me.  Mr  Edmondstooe  haabeei 
more  brilliant  than  ever.  I.  •^i  ip* 
tonight  even  you,  who  admireao  ■* 
peopb^  must  have  admired  bioi." 

*«Itlmitfht  I  admired  a  great 01^ 
people.  But  what  was  be  ipeakac 
ofr  ^ 

^WeU,  perhaps  you  do.  I^t,  • 
least,  there  are  so  many  thiags  vi»» 
every  body  else  is  deiighted  with  *J 
you  do  not  care  for.  Quite  b^i 
you  kjMW,  there  were  the  Sianeet 
Twins,  and  the  man  who  jrfayed  npj 
his  chin,  and  the  Hw^sarian  Cow 
wbe  impiwised  the  neiffain^  and  m 
wwds  of  command,  end  thstmnp* 
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of  ft  reptoM,  of  Oatitoy  lA  at  ^soe. 
1  thougtit  it  was  qmto  acknowledged 
tittt  yoa  are  so  ftstidieuB.'' 

««Aiid  which  of  tiiese  ^dlibitiolis 
was  it  that  Mr  fi<biionstoBe*s  cosver- 
aatkm  most  remiaded  you  ofl  N/as 
k  the  ehib-tiiumpiiig',  o»  the  neigh** 


iag,  or  was  it,  perfaape»  the  Siamoae 
Twiner* 

M  Dont  now,  Mariat'*  eaid  the  lady ; 
*f  am  siffe  you  know  what  1  raean. 
Bat  you  are  so  prurohing***  And  she 
proceeded  to  gtre  an  account,  in  iier 
own  way»  ef  whit  Aithdr  had  said. 


GfiiLFrEB  UL 


^  Ia  the  ineaii4ime,  although  il  was 
ttDl  comparatively  early  in  the  ev^K 
iDff,  Arthur  returned  to  his  chamber. 
When  he  had  shut  himself  in  his  small 
ftnd  dismal  room,  die  impression  of  the 
scene  which  he  had  left  sdU  remained 
with  him.     The  lively  and  graceful 

r»  danced  in  fragments  along  the 
wall*  Stod    bri^  eyes  seemed 
looking  at  him  ooft  of  the  backs  of  the 
hooks  in  the  dingy  bookcase.    But  it 
was  Maria  who  came  to  him  the  most 
vividly,  and  stayed  longest    He  gazed 
ftt  the  vacant  space,  and  saw  there  the 
simple  and  classical  knot    of  fflossy 
black  hair,  vnth  its  one  pale  flower 
which  so  well  became  the  mgh  smooth 
forehead.      Now,  again,  he  saw  the 
qniet  e^cpressive  features,  in  which  the 
eyes  and  lips  appeared  so  full  of  hitek 
figent  and  benignant  meaning,  which 
they  disdained  to  eidiibit  for  the  admi- 
ration of  others.     The  folly  fbrmed 
and  thoitHigfaly  graceful  person,  with 
its  hag  neck  «aA  slender  hands,  were 
no  less  preset  to  bin,  and  be  feH 
again,  an  he  had  often  done  before, 
that  independ^tlv  even  ci  beauty,  an 
efogant  and  deeply  cultivated  woman, 
in  a  ward,  a  true  lady,  sums  up  and 
represents  many  ages  of  the  worid's 
mental  protfresik 

Yet  of  vvhat  avafl,  he  thought,  are 
her  many  lovely  and  ddigfatful  quali- 
ties  to  mel  Had  I,  ind^,  the  ibr- 
Cone  vrhich  I  want,  or  the  rank  which, 
on  any  other  account,  I  would  not 
accept,  I  n^gfat  hope  to  gain  the  con- 
sent of  her  relatives  ami  guardians. 
But  now  what  must  I  fook  to  !  Yeaiv 
of  irksome  wortidess  labour  in  the 
dreariest  of  human  studies ;  and  then 
When  life  faaa  become  empty  and  un- 
jqjoos,  and  both  our  hearts  are  chiDed 
and  closed,  the  remnant  of  me  may, 
peiteps,  be  nnited  to  all  that  will  then 
renum  oflHAria.  O  for  the  fKie  and 
»8Sionattie  life  ti  nature,  and  poetry, 
l»d  love  !  Meanwhile,  I  miiBt  ouqr 
low  nnd  then  approach  her  like  an 
rwik  spirit  afraid tndraw  nearttyeome 


hofy  behig.  Or  I  mvm  attempt  to 
iUget  her  and  tniysel^  in  the  vain  di^ 
play  of  tatents  which,  as  I  am  placed, 
are  useless  ibr  the  true  ends  of  hfe; 
and  must  chew  my  own  disgust  at  the 
vamty,  which*  while  I  speak,  makea 
me  derive  pleasure  from  my  own  se- 
lected words  and  sparkhng  fiiAcies,  and 
hom  the  wonder  that  these  excite  in 
others."  A  docnr,  nearly  opposite  him, 
into  another  room,  stood  open,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  £aiint  moonlight 
M  through  the  window  of  this  fiirther 
space.  &  this  dull  light  it  seemed  to 
mm  that  a  figure  was  standing  with 
eyes  raised  towards  the  heavens,  with 
tears  faintly  gleammg  on  her  cheeks, 
and  her  hands  cromed  meekly  and 
plahitivelv  on  her  bosom.  It  was  still 
Maria  whom  he  saw;  but  beibre  a 
minute  had  passed  the  form  and  fea- 
tures melted  softly  into  those  of  the 
dying  woman  whom  be  had  that  mom- 
ing  visited.  She,  too,  grew  Winter 
ami  ftunter,  and  seemed,  as  she  vanish- 
ed, mounting  in  the  moonlight  towards 
the  sky. 

He  turned  sadly  away,  and,  looking 
round  him,  saw  on  the  table  a  paper 
whiich  he  did  not  know  o£  He  opened 
it,  and  fbnnd  a  bill  for  a  considerable 
sum  which  had  been  long  due  to  a 
tradesman;  a  literary  nndertakin|^ 
which  woi^  have  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  dischargmg  the  debt  had 
boen  for  weeks  ne^ected,  while  he 
dreamt  and  fretted  over  Ins  unhappy 
fiite,  and  now  he  knew  not  whither  to 
turn.  In  order  to  £vert  his  thoughts 
he  took  up  an  okl  book  of  Necromanr 
cy  which  he  bad  been  consulting,  and 
read  s  few  paffes  full  of  strange  trans- 
fbtmations  and  foisotten  s^^;  but 
nothing  he  now  lifted  on  interested 
him  till  be  came  to  the  flowing  pas- 
sage. «*Of  a  truth,  there  be  many 
pcnent  and  secret  arts  bom  of  the  wits 
of  wise  men,  more  than  tbey  have 
tlKwht  good  to  divulffate  throng  the 
world,  as  doiMng  of  the  discretion  of 
parUind  moMh  m  omdsing  soch  a 
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li^rht.  Of  wbidi  iBfereDce*  doobtlev, 
nhrewd  reasons  may  be  noted  iu  the 
use,  say  rather,  the  most  blunt,  pro- 
fime,  and  quadrupedal  abuse  of  their 
nrr<w*nt  small  and  poor  pren^tives, 
by  mankind  perpetrated  and  custom- 
ary. Thus,  i  doubt  not  to  affirm,  such 
truths  in  the  main  ocean  of  time  lie 
buried  and  drowned,,  or  may  from 
thence,  by  brave  and  constant  diver?, 
hereafter,  pearl- wise,  be  fished  up,  as 
would  change  the  whole  order  and 
groundplot  ot  men's  hves,  no  less  than 
a  great  and  polite  king  changes  the 
compass  and  rashion  of  the  barbarous 
castles  and  paviUons  in  some  straoffe 
city,  by  him  new  invaded  and  sub- 
dued. Thus,  by  the  manner  of  exam- 
ple, may*  perhaps,  spells,  charms,  and 
amulets,  be  discovered,  if  not  in  the 
Eastern  people  now  frequent,  to  turn 
dust  to  gold,  vinegar  to  nectar,  clay 
and  sordes  to  orient  jewels,  if  dead  and 
mouldered  stumps  to  make  fruits  grow 
divine  and  unmatchable:  what  know 
11  In  a  word,  to  make  money  plen- 
tiful as  men's  modes  of  spending  it; 
to  sheathe  lightnings  even  as  we 
sheathe  Toledo-blades,  and  again  draw 
them  to  the  confusion  of  the  enemies 
fMf  our  lord  the  king  (whom  God  pre- 
serve !)  ;  to  turn  one  man  into  another 
or  into  many.  And  herewith,  perhaps, 
when  that  seal  of  Solomon  is  foimd 
again,  and  worn,  where  it  would  best 
become,  on  the  hand  of  our  dread  and 
bounteous  sovereign,  to  purge  gross 
matter  to  spirit,' and  to  make  of  men 
angels ;  even  so  aiS  of  grubs  and  worms 
come  forth  butterflies,  and  of  noisome 
smoke  and  ashes,  the  divine  and  Para- 
disaical PboBuix  is  begotten  and  pro- 
ceedeth.  But  may  those  who  attain 
to  such  skill  of  arts  ever  judiciously  and 
temperately  practise  Kod  adumbrate 
their  parts  and  wisdom,  even  as  shall 
here  be  done;  not  openly  and  popu- 
larly declaring,  but  rather  keeping  the 
liffht  of  too  resplendent  truth  in  due 
fihns  and  veils  concealed.'* 

When  he  had  twice  read  this  singu- 
lar and  grotesque  passage,  he  opened 
bis  window  and  looked  out  The  stars 
were  visible  in  the  small  spot  of  sky 
which  came  within  his  survey,  and 
there  was  still  a  &int  light  frx>m  the 
moon.  The  night  was  calm,  and  he 
descended  from  his  room  and  walked 
about  the  court  Here  his  former 
.thoughts  returned  uid  mixed  them- 
selves in  a  fentastic  combination  with 
the  strange  magical  images  which  he 


had  beat  engaged  by.  Why,  be  mus- 
ed, as  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 
above  the  oki  round  tower  of  the  Tern- 
pie  Church— why  shoukl  that  which 
we  so  much- desire  be  placed  heyund 
our  reach!  Is  our  nature  then  an 
endless  contradictioQ?  If  1  so  kjo*r  to 
be  able  to  change  my  lot,  why  baa  not 
tne  system  of  t^ngs  that  gave  mc  thii 
longing,  also  given  me  tlie  power  to 
gratify  it!  And  then,  n«it  himself  be- 
Eeving  the  fancy  he  indulged  in,  he 
began  to  paint  the  destiny  that  be 
w<Hikl  select  if  he  possessed  the  power 
of  choice.  At  last  he  asked  himself 
the  &tal  question, — If  I  could  thui 
change  myself  and  all  about  me,  sbaiM 
I  not  lose  Maria's  love,  which  is  giva 
to  loe,  and  not  to  any  such  figure,  as  I 
might  wish  to  assume.  But  then  the 
demon  answered, — ^Ay,  but  if  I  coaU 
also  change  so  as  to  forget  her,  ham 
should  I  suJSer?  Is  it  not  plain  thai 
my  removal  would  be  to  her  the  cheeL 
of  blessings,  as  rehevin^  her  from  tk 
heavy  pe^exity  m  which  she  to-nigte 
complained  she  is  involved  1 

This  sugj^estion  had  too  strong  i 
hold  upon  0^  weakness.  But  at  tla 
moment,  his  reflections  were  bidtes 
by  an  unexpected  sound.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  he  heard  a  faanl  sad  natt 
fh>m  the  organ  in  the  nei^booriBr 
church.  He  listened,  and  it  sounded 
again,  sadder^  but  more  distinct  He 
walked  round  to  the  door,  but  now 
heard  nothing,  and  after  a  minute  or 
two  of  delay,  was  about  to  depait, 
when  the  note  sounded  for  the  tfaffi 
time.  The  deep,  low  arch,  with  its 
pillar  work  and  Gothic  sculpture,  wu 
close  at  hand.  He  pushed  the  door; 
it  opened  at  his  touch,  and  as  he  maide 
a  step  forward  mto  the  dim  and  emptf 
space,  slipped  from  his  hand,  and  cfei> 
ed  behina  him.  At  this  moment,  tbe 
clock  struck  twelve.  The  buikfo^  ii 
now  used  only  as  a  vestibule  to  the  luf- 
er  church  beyond,  but  is  in  itself  a  most 
curious  and  venerable  moanoieDt,  ud 
contains  the  tombs  of  oevenl  kodrtti 
clad  in  armour,  and  with  th^  lefB 
crossed.  Therer  was  now  no  eocai 
audible  but  his  own  footsteps  as  k 
walked  across  the  wide  area,  and  agaii 
tum^.  While  he  paced  the  pave* 
ment,  his  former  coimised  and  waver* 
ing  thoughts  pursued  him  stflL  At 
lai^  he  Acclaimed,  half  akwd,  « If  • 
much  of  pain  and  self-reproach  dmfp 
ineepmhlj  to  this  misecable  ideiMT 
of  mine^  why  cannot   I  caat  it  at 
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ind  migrate  into  some  new  fonn  of  doubtless  designed  me  to  woik.    If  you 
)eii]g  V  Recent  mv  limr.  it  muat  be  uhaH   thia 

•^ou  can  !•'  answered  a  low  dear 
roice,  apparently  close  at  hand. 

Arthur  was  brave  by  temperament, 
md  hk  imagination  had  ^miliarised 
te  with  innumerable  kinds  of  danger% 
But  he  now  stajn;ered  two  or  tmee 
laces  back,  anoTooking  round,  saw, 
Aot  four  yards  from  him,  a  human  fig- 
are.  It  was  an  M  man  in  a  long  dress, 
the  form  of  which  was  not  distinctly 
risible,  while,  in  the  twilight,  his 
white  head  and  venerable  features 
stood  out  like  those  of  a  saint  in  some 
early  German  {Hcture.  So  have  the 
more  ancient  aitists  often  represented 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary. 

"  Would  you" — he  said,  m  a  sweet 
but  melancholy  voice— **  in  truth,  ac- 
cept the  o(Ebt  of  exchanging,  at  your 
own  jdeasnre,  your  own  permal  exist- 
ence for  that  m  other  men  ?" 

After  a  moment's  pause,  he  answer- 
ed bolrUy,  "Yes," 

••lean  bestow  the  power,  but  only 

r  those  conditions.  You  will  be 
to  assume  a  new  part  in  life  only 
once  in  every  week.  For  the  one  hour 
after  midnight  on  each  Saturday,  that 
is,  for  the  first  hour  of  the  new  week, 
voa  will  remember  aU  that  you  have 
been,  and  whatever  characters  you 
mav  have  chosen  for  yourself.  At  the 
end  of  the  hour,  you  may  make  a  new 
choice,  but  if  then  deferred,  it  will  be 

ra  week  before  the  opportunity 
recur  anew.  You  will  also  be 
incapable  of  revealing  to  any  one  the 
power  with  which  you  are  gifted. 
And  if  you  once  resume  your  present 
bein^  you  wiU  never  again  be  able  to 
cast  it  off.  If,  OD  tl^se  teroos,  you 
agree  to  my  prqK)sal,  take  this  rmg, 
Md  wear  it  on  the  forefinger  of  vour 
right  hand.  It  bears  the  bead  of  the 
nmous    Appoilonius   of    Tyana.     If 

C breathe  upon  it  at  the  appointed 
'  you  will  inmiediately  become 
any  person  whom  you  may  desire  to 
be  of  those  ahready  existing  in  the  age 
yoa  five  m,  and  who  in  this  age  are 
•looe  possible.'' 

Arthur  hesitated*  and  said,  ••Before 
I  assent  to  your  oflfer,  tell  me  whether 
you  yooiself  would  tJ^ak  me  wise  to  do 

•0." 

♦•Young  roan,  were  I  to  choose 
Win,  my  «ily  choice  would  be  to  fill 
we  situation  where  nature  brought 
lie  forth,  and  wh«pe  God.  thtfefovs. 


forth,  and  where  God,  thefeflMe,  sdous  of  existence* 


accept  my  rinf,  it  must  be  used  this 
night,  or  it  will  vanish  fix>m  your  hand. 
If  n<^  return  to  your  dwelling,  and  de- 
vote youself  to  the  duties  which  your 
present  state  imposes  on  you." 

Arthur  remembered  his  Jesdate  cham- 
ber, the  hopeless  manuscript,  and  un. 
Sid  bills,  and  the  melancholy  image  of 
aria,  whom,  for  years,  he  could  not 
hope  to  make  his  own.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  received  the  ring,  and  placed  it 
on  his  fin  ;er. 

The  night  was  now  so  much  obscur- 
ed, that  he  could  hardly  see  the  figure 
of  the  old  man.  But  he  heard  the 
words,  ••  Remember,  that  if  the  pre- 
sent hour  passes  before  you  have  made 
your  choice,  you  will  lose  for  ever  the 
privilege  you  have  obtained." 

It  now  became  altogether  dark,  and 
Arthur  felt  that  he  was  afoue.  He 
remained  in  mournful  perplexity  over^ 
powered  by  the  strangeness  of  ihd 
event.  But  he  still  felt  the  ring  up- 
on his  finger,  and  knew  that  he  wa« 
not  dreaming.  The  moments  flew 
on  and  on,  aira  the  quarter  had  struck 
twice  since  he  received  the  ring,  so 
that  but  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour 
now  remained.  At  last  he  began  to 
consider  that  he  must  needs,  at  ail 
events,  compose  his  mind,  and  come 
to  some  determination.  But  when  he 
endeavoured  to  decide  what  he  should 
do^  what  character  he  should  choose 
to  assume,  a  thousand  images  seemed 
floating  confusedly  before  him,  and 
none  of  them  distinct  enough  to  we* 
cure  his  preference.  He  foncied  thai 
aU  the  shapes  he  had  ever  seen  flow- 
ing along  the  neighbouring  streets  d 
the  city  were  now  with  him  in  the  old 
church.  But  he  could  bring  no  one 
more  vividly  befoare  his  eyes  than  ano- 
ther. At  length,  a  single  figure  se^ 
parated  itself  from  the  crowd,  be  knew 
not  how  or  why.  He  regarded  it  witb 
a  mingled  feeung  of  envy  and  dislike. 
But,  at  this  moment,  he  lieard  the  pre- 
paratoiy  jarring  d  the  clock,  and  feeL 
m^  spell-bound  to  use  the  ring,  he 
raised  his  hand  towards  his  face.  TTie 
onyx  head  gfowed  with  a  spark  of  firt 
in  the  darkness,  and  while  ne  breathed 
mi  it,  and  pronounced  to  himself,  in 
a  tremubus  whisper,  the  name  of  Sir 
Charles  Harcomt,  the  sound  of  the  ckiek 
thrilled  away.  At  the  same  instantf 
Arthur  EdmonslODe  ceased  to  be 
of< 
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Sir  Cbaries  Uarcourt  was  a  man  ar- 
med at  about  half  the  term  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  but  appeared  rath- 
er youn^  than  his  a^.  He  was  of 
middle  size,  and  {deasmg  appearance, 
with  features  more  regular  than  exfnref- 
«ve,  and  an  air  of  much  ease  and 
pohteness.  Taste  and  refinement  had 
been  the  business  of  his  life.  His 
laige  fortune  had  been  chiefly  emi^oyed 
in  the  enjoyment  and  accumulation  c^ 
eiesant  luxuries.  His  house  was  admi- 
rabty  arranged  and  beautifully  furnished. 
His  pictures  and  other  works  of  art 
always  costly  and  striking,  if  not  al- 
ways of  the  deepest  signifi^nce.  The 
regularity  and  completeness  of  his 
whole  efttablishment  and  existence 
were  noted  even  among  the  British  ar- 
istocracy. His  parties  were  the  high, 
est  models  of  good-breeding  and  culti- 
vated relaxation,  combined  with  splend- 
our. In  the  manner  of  the  host,  with 
a  perpetual  self-consciousness  that 
gave  something  of  coldness  and  re- 
ierve,  there  was  also  an  unfailing  self- 
command,  and  earnest  though  smooth 
concern  fbr  others,  which  even  if  re- 
garded as  acting,  such  as  from  its 
unvaryinj^'  consistency  it  could  hardhr 
be,  was  m  its  kind  most  attractive.  It 
was  not  the  elevated,  the  humane,  not 
even  the  beautiful  which  he  unceasing- 
fy  aimed  at  realizing  ;  'but  as  much  of 
all  these  as  might  1^  necessary  to  ren- 
der him  the  most  popular,  admired, 
and  flattered  leader  of  English  society. 
Every  one  felt  m  his  company  as  if  m 
t  weU-proportioned  and  lighted  gallery 
smrounded  with  graceful  and  harmom* 
cos  objects.  They  were  only  the  few 
te  whom  it  occurred  that  there  could 
be  any  thing  wanting  in  order  to  render 
tiw  gaQery  a  home. 

On  the  next  day  but  one  after  that 
on  which  he  had  met  Miss  LasceUes 
at  the  ball,  be  left  London  for  his 
country  seat,  wherd  he  had  invited  a 
party  of  friends  to  join  himself  and 
bis  sister,  and  Maria  among  them. 
BeechuTit  was  a  stately  El'zabethan 
bouse,  wanting,  indeed,  the  majesty  of 
t  Greek  Temple,  am!  the  religion  of 
m  Ck>thic  eathedralt  and  the  massive 
^rrimnees  of  a  feudal  easlle ;  but  hav- 


inff  what  befits  a  bouBe«  fiuifiy  le- 
cdkctians,  ^wdousneos,  coovemenee, 
dignity,  picturesqueness,  and  the  look 
ot  a  peaceful  and  beloved  abode  ftr 
man.  It  was  surroonded  by  a  bofe 
park,  uf  broken  surface,  and  noble  tim- 
ber, traversed  by  a  swift  and  spark&y 
stream.  There  was  beauty  in  its  Vmf 
avenues  oi  dm  and  borselcbeEtDiit,  ia 
its  woods  of  oak  and  knoUs  of  beecbee^ 
m  the  smooth  expanses  of  verdure^  and 
the  cokxinng  of  the  elevatioiBadonied 
with  fern,  sMpale-^wered  broom,  and 
golden-tinted  furze.  There  were 
swans  upon  the  river,  and  antlerei 
herds  beneath  the  fdiage.  About  the 
house  were  terraces  with  flights  of 
stairs,  and  fountains  with  quaint  figva 
and  a  profusion  of  the  rarest  and  ooit 
pleasing  flowers.  And  a  large  old- 
fashioned  garden,  which  ran  a]«ig  one 
side  of  the  building,  contained,  amoif 
many  other  full-grown  trees,  cypecagai 
cedars,  and  plane  trees  of  gteal  a^e, 
and  beds  of  rich  Uoom  surnnndsf 
bronze  or  marble  statues  and  divided  ^ 
walks  of  velvet  green.  Within  the 
house  were  great  gaUeiies,  haOs,  and 
chambers,  gomous  with  antique  fbni- 
tive,  to  which  had  been  added  whatever 
of  graceful  and  commodious  modeta 
art  devises,  and  containing  a  large  col- 
lection of  picture& 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  wbidi 
Sir  Charies  arrived  at  Beechmst,  sevw 
eral  of  his  guests  also  leachcd  it  Tliey 
were  persons  of  veir  difl^^ent  kioda 
The  most  remaricalue  of  them  were 
Walsmgham,  an  exquisite  rather  dan 
a  verv  popular  poet,  and  Hastings,  t 
traveller,  who  had  visited  ahnost  eveiy 
part  of  the  worid.  With  these  were 
two  or  three  artists  and  men  of  letten^ 
as  maiw  young  men  of  rank  and  fotiBie^ 
and  a  kvr  lames,  friends,  or  vdno  ehe 
chose  to  call  so,  of  Bfiss  Haicoiffti  9r 
Charies's  sister.  Among  tiiese  was 
numbered  Maria  Lascefles,  who  came 
under  the  care  of  heraimt,  MrB.NocenL 
Her  mother  had  been  sister  to  Mr.  Nb> 
gent  Ifrs.  Nugent  was  a  cousin  of  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt  The  Mount,  at 
which  the  Nugents  Kved,  was  at  thedb- 
tanceof  butafewroileBfrom  Beechont 

Maria  kraked  with  a  good  deal  ef 
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curiosity  at  Walsingham  and  Hast- 
ings, whom,  except  in  large  societies, 
bhe  had  never  seen  before.  The  poet 
was  a  man  of  middle  age  and  memora- 
ble appearance,  with  a  face  at  once 
calm,  thoughtful,  refined  and  elevated. 
He  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
grace  of  manner  which  is  qxHitaneous, 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  cha- 
racter and  structure,  as  for  the  dignity 
which  is  its  origin,  and,  till  quite  ha- 
bitual^ is  always  self-conscioi^  The 
changes  of  his  countenance  were  not 
rapid,  and  the  sipis  of  emotion  were 
few  and  slight  His  conversation  was 
ready,  umversal,  finished ;  and  it 
would  have  been  hard  for  any  culti- 
vated person  to  see  him  without  re- 
ceiving an  impression  of  the  utmost 
faeifirht  and  fulness  of  mental  accom- 

Elisbment.    Every  body  admitted  that 
e  said  to  them  all  that  they  had  a  right 
to  hear,  and  even  gave  them  images 
and  thoughts  of  which  they  had  little 
previous  conception.   But  almost  every 
one  also  felt  tnat  between  the  inner 
man  and  them  there   was    an  insur- 
mountable barrier,  a  medium  of  most 
shining  and  crystalline,  but  most  cold 
and  massive  ice ;  and  from  this  very 
cause  he  had  the  greater  power  of  al- 
luring and  fescinating,    by    free  and 
spontaneous  movements,  the  few,  and 
those  chiefly  women,  with  whom  he 
had  ever  chosen  to  appear  on  terms  of 
sjrmpathy.    His  poems  were  pre-emi- 
nently l^ht,  clear,  and  rounded,  deli- 
neating innumerable  shapes  of  beauty, 
chosen  with  rare  felicity  from  all  na- 
ture and  life.    But  they  dealt    with 
the  painful,  the  austere,  and  the  sub- 
lime only  so  &r  as  these  could  be  sub-^ 
dued  and  brightened  to  the  purposes 
oi  gracefiil  and  serene  art    Nay,  even 
his  own  existence,  which  had  been  to 
Iiim  a  work  of  art,  seemed  constructed 
on  the  same  principle.  Ho  had  apparent- 
ly cut  off  from  it  whatever  elements  of 
ampler  and  more  awful  beinff  he  could 
not,  an  an  artist  and  a  worker  in  out- 
ward life,  thoroughly  comprehend,  rise 
above,  and  at  will  control.    He  seemed 
frivolous  only  to   the  gravely  trivial. 
He  passed  for  oracular  and  prophetic 
nrith  niany  of  those  whose  faith  in  the 
invisible  is  cherished  as  a  sense  of  do- 
tninion  over  a  nobler  realm  than  thf^ 
>utward,  rather  than  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  thankful  subjection. 

To  him,  in  some  things,  Hastings 
Kfibrded  a  {feasant  contrast  He  was 
I   man  on    whom    twenty  years  of 


hardship  and  adventure  sat  lightly 
and  cheerfully.  His  set  and  alert 
figure  suited  well  with  his  undistm- 
guished,  but  lively  and  shrewd  counte- 
nance. His  conversation  was  in  a 
great  degree  made  up  of  common  re- 
marks upon  uncommon  tbrnga  and 
peq)le  ;  and  where  he  had  omy  com- 
mon objects  to  deal  with,  commonest 
of  the  common  were  all  his  views  and 
feeliiigs.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the 
BraziBan  forests,  the  Steppes  of  Tar- 
tary,  or  the  plains  of  Cafiraria,  the 
topic  gave  an  interest  which  never 
would  have  arisen  from  the  speaker. 
Light-hearted  coura£;e,  and  good-hu- 
moured kindliness,  had  been  the  os- 
trich win^s  to  help  him  smoothly  over 
the  world.  By  profession  a  sailor, 
and  still  holding  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission, he  had  spent  the  long  inter- 
vals of  his  service  in  travellii^.  He 
had  been  present,  in  the  same*  year,  at 
the  levees  of  the  American  President 
and  the  Persian  Schah,  and  had  made 
the  Pope  laugh  by  an  anecdote  which 
he  had  pick^  up  a  few  weeks  before 
in  a  Turkman  tent  In  every  land  he 
had  made  friends  of  all  he  had  lived 
among,  and  even  seemed  to  have  form- 
ed an  amicable  acquaintance  with  the 
beasts,  and  plants,  and  the  veiy  aspect 
of  the  different  countries.  He  knew 
something  of  natural  history,  and  had 
a  coDection  of  curiosities,  some  of 
which,  as  they  happened  to  M  under 
his  hand,  he  would  carry  with  him  for 
a  week  or  two,  wherever  he  might  be, 
and  then  lock  them  up  afi^in,  in  some 
huge  sea-chest,  for  anouier  imprison- 
ment of  years.  Men  he  knew  super- 
ficially, but  on  many  sides,  and  dealt 
with  them  by  instinctive  cheerful 
readiness  and  good-fellowship,  rather 
than  from  any  systematic  views.  No 
man  saw  more  clearly  and  moved  more 
lightly  within  his  own  limits,  but  no 
limits  could  be  more  definite  or  im- 
passable than  his,  and  although  they 
embraced  the  five  regions  of  the  elobe 
and  an  its  seas,  they  were  still  but 
narrow.  All  men,  however,  derived 
pleasure  from  so  clear,  self-possessed, 
and  bright  a  presence.  He  was  to 
many  a  cordial  against  that  melan- 
choly which  he  had  never  felt,  for  the 
first  shadow  of  it  drove  him  on  new 
undertakings  ;  and  fresh  scenes  and 
objects  were  to  him  always  delight- 
ful. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  company,  Maria . 
found  none  so  noticeable    as   these. 
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Some    had    carried    their 
technical  talent,    whatever 
be,  up  to  considerable  skill ;   but  the 
man  nad  dwindled  within  the  work- 
man.     Others     appeared    to    have 
merged  their  whole  individual  charac- 


peculiar   ters  in  habit  and  eodal  podtkm.    la 

it   might   the  best,  what  there  was  of  gcmmt 

and  large,  did  not  come  bo  promineBd^ 

on  the  surface  as  to  be  dieceniible  by  a 

rapid  glance. 


Chapter  V. 


On  the  day  after  their  arrival  at 
fieechuTBt,  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  rode 
with  Maria,  and  two  or  three  others, 
through  the  park,  and  into  the  wildest 
of  its  forest  scenery.  The  shifting 
vistas,  broken  openings,  and  deep  re- 
cesses, afibrded  an  ever-varying  in- 
terest. One  or  other  was  perpetually 
calling  the  attention  of  the  rest  to  the 
rough  baronial  boldness  of  some  huge 
old  stem — to  the  graceful  outline  and 
noble  branches  of  some  mature,  stiU 
cndecavin^  tree — ^to  the  full  and  splen- 
did colounngs  of  the  foliage.  An 
artist  who  was  with  them,  often  tried 
to  mark  out  some  view  into  a  distinct 
and  framed  picture.  VValsingham, 
too,  entered  eagerly  into  this  study, 
but  often,  also,  spoke  to  Maria,  in  a 
strain  that  she  better  sympathized 
with,  of  the  merely  artificial  technical 
character  of  all  such  attempts,  and 
bow  completely  they  confess  our  inca- 
pacity to  apprehend  and  represent  ihe 
Unity  of  nature  as  a  whole,  and  so  endea- 
vour to  impress  a  fictitious  unity  on 
some  smaller  and  more  manageable 
part  She  was  full  of  enjoyment,  VLod 
aaid  that  a  forest  was,  to  her,  imperish- 
able fairy-land. 

After  a  ride  of  an  hour,  they  passed 
out  of  the  enclosed  park  and  woodland, 
and  came  through  a  deep  green  flow- 
ery lane,  on  to  the  ed£;e  of  a  conunon 
covered  with  fiirze  and  heath,  and  saw 
at  no  CTeat  distance  a  small,  but  very 
neat  &rm-housc,  with  its  farm-build. 
tngs  close  about  it,  overshadowed  by 
three  or  four  old  elms,  and  appearing 
the  ancestral  abode  of  quiet  prosperity. 
Maria  was  so  pleased  at  the  sight,  that 
8ir  Charles  proposed  to  visit  the  &rm. 
er,  who  was  a  tenant  of  his  ;  and  they 
were  all  soon  at  the  gate  of  the  h'ttle 
gjarden  in  fix)nt  of  the  house.  Under 
Uie  ^idance  of  their  host,  who  knew 
the  house,  they  went  straight  into  the 
kitchen.  Wilson,  the  rarmer,  had 
come  in  from  the  fields,  and  was  sit- 
ting in  his  brown  arm-chair,  while  his 
wife  was  busy  preparing  dinner.  The 
man  was    dark-complexioned,  spare, 


and  tall,  with  a  keen  and  honest  kxk, 
which  gained  strength  and  character 
from  a  certain  twist  of  the  fece,  draw. 
ing  one  evebrow   somewhat  up,  and 
similarly  disposing  one  side    of  \bt 
firm  mouth.    The  wife  looked  ckaa 
and  kind ;  and  in  both,  tlie  ease  aai 
decision  of  manner  were  remarkable 
with  which  they  received  their  Uni- 
lord  and  his  companions.     Sir  Ch^k^ 
when  out  shooting,  had  often  visited 
them,  and  now  ^ed  for  their  oolf 
son  James,  who  had  not  yet  coote  ii 
from  work,  but  was  said  to  be  qntfe 
weD.    Maria  spoke  quietly  and  good- 
naturedly  to  the  woman,  who  answered 
her  with  sufScient  intelligence,  till  tbe 
visiters  wer^  ail  surprised  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  young  woman  firom  anotfas 
room.    She  was  a  tall  and  hft«*1i«ne>» 
country  girl,  in    her    comoKiQ  dazk 
dress,  wiUi  her  arms  bared,  and  knk- 
ing  as  if  she  had  come  straight  from 
the  dairy.    Sir  Charles  asked  who  At 
was,  as  he  did  not  remember  to  lave 
seen  her,  and  the  &rmer  said  she  vsu 
an  orphan  niece,  who  had  Jately  oome 
to  live  with  them.    Ann  UoBhedaS 
over  when  she  saw  ^e  miezpected 
companv ;  but  even  when  the  hhoA 
subsided,  she  had  a  deep  andbr%k 
red  complexion,  which  locked  all  wazn 
and  living,  and  in  her  was^eaaoj?, 
though  in  a  lady    it    would  budy 
have  been  admired.   Her  rather  sqoaie 
face  was,  however,  regularly  ^xmed ; 
and    her  dark  eyes  and   hair,    white 
teeth,  and  look  of  perfect  good-fao- 
mour  and  simpliaV,  made  her  a  veiy 
aCTeeable  spectacfe.    Her  ^^ore  was 
robust,    but    gracefuL      Every    oae 
looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  and  Maria 
with  the  kindliest  eoodwiD  and  adni>> 
ration.    The  land&d  first  spoke    to 
her,  and  said  he  hoped  she  liked  Bunt- 
wood. 

**Yee,  sir,  very  much;   ande  aai 
aunt  are  very  good  to  me." 

"  And,  I  am  sure,"  he  said,   lai^b- 
ing,  **  James  is  equally  good  to  yoo.'* 

"Yes,  sir;"  and  the  giil  colomed 
and  looked  down. 
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*•  WoD,  yon  must  not  be^nngrate- 
od  to  him  for  his  kindness  you'lcnow." 

Maria  made  an  answer  unnecessary 
V  asking  for  a  glass  of  water,  which 
he  girl  went  for,  and,  before  she  re- 
imed,  James  himself  came  in.  He 
ras  an  active,  well- tempered,  and 
vely.looking  man,  with  less  appear- 
Qce  of  hard  strength  than  his  father 
-for  he  had  not  had  so  much  to  fi^ht 
»ainst — but  a  fece  and  manner  that 
'ere  sure  signs  of  thorough  truth  and 
fl^tionatenessw — 

•*  That  scene,"  said  Walsingham, 
fter  they  were  all  a^ain  on  horseback, 

is  a  complete  IdylL  There  are 
eople  whose  aspect  and  manner  give 
Qe  at  once  so  satisfymg  an  image  of 
ctive  cheerful  life,  in  perfect  har- 
lony  with  their  circumstances,  that 
Qe  feels,  to  enlarge  their  sphere  or 
tieir  minds  would  be  to  spoil  the 
rhole ;  and  if  you  suppose  both 
hanged,  it  becomes  not  an^altered^ 
ut  a  totally  di^rent  thing."  Those 
•ecple  are,  without  knowmg  it,  and 
0  long  as  they  do  not  attempt  ^  be 
ny  thrag  other  than  what  they  are,  a 
erfect  representation  of  nature  and 
fe.  The  mere  limits  of  the  family 
aark  them  out  as  distmctly  as  a  poet 
ould  desire ;  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
jiey  are  in  constant  living  combina- 
ion  with  all  the  world  in  wliich  they 
ct,  and  with  a  whole  human  neigh- 
lourhood.  But  if  you  tried  to  make 
bem  reflect  more  widely,  or  to  feel 
nore  earnestly  than  they  do,  jrou 
roold,  no  doubt,  introduce  confusion 
nd  anxiety  among  them." 

«*  If  all  there,"  said  Maria,  "  be  as 
eaceful  as  it  looks,  T  cannot  imagine 
t  to  have  become  and  continued  so, 
except  by  means  of  religious  faith  and 
rinciple ;  and,  surely,  no  feelings  or 
eflections  of  any  other  kind  could 
aise  tiiem  so  high  as  that" 

*•  Probably,"  replied  Walsmgham, 
'  their  faith  is  a  mere  diitiful  warm- 
learted  acauiescence  in  things  that 
hey  as  little  understand  as  if  their 
Jible  were  still  in  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
^nd  well  for  them  that  it  is  so.  What 
ain  self-upbraidings  and  fears  and 
ijbat  vaffue  monstrous  images  of  fen- 
iied  good  and  evfl,  would  press  on  and 
lestroy  their  quiet  hearts  and  con- 
)und  their  cheerful  activity,  if  you 
ould  awaken  self-consciousness  in 
hem,  and  make  them  dream  of  con- 
emoDs,  beatitudes,  and  perditions !" 


Maria  looked  down  and  spc^e  in  a 
low  voice,  but  very  eamestiy,  while 
she  said — «  Surelv,  however  little  they 
may  understand  their  iiuth,  it  must,  if 
they  have  it  at  all,  be  essentidly  the 
same,  and  produce  the  same  frmts  in 
their  hearts,  as  in  the  most  intelligent 
and  expanded  Chrstians." 

Maria  blushed  deeper  and  deeper 
while  saying  this,  for  she  felt  herself 
engaged  unawares  in  a  dispute  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  her  con- 
temporaries. But  he  only  answered, 
with  a  bland  smile — **  I  fear  we  often 
deceive  ourselves  bv  using  the  same 
word  for  very  different  things,  and 
perhaps  *  faith'  is  one  of  them.  In  a 
wise  man  it  means  knowledge,  and  in 
a  foolish  one  ignorance." — He  then 
turned  to  Sir  Charles,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  tell  them  any  thing  of :  the 
history  of  the  family. 

•*  I  have  been  thmking,"  he  replied, 
"  how  little  we  can  trust  appearances 
such  as  those  which  you  and  Mis& 
Lascelles  have  been  talkmg  of.  So 
far  from  the  Wilson  family  having  had 
the  quiet  and  happy  existence  you 
imagined,  they  met  with  a  domestic 
misfortune  little  more  than  a  year  aco, 
which  seemed  likely  to  kill  both  uie 
fether  and  mother.  Beside  the  son 
whom  you  saw,  they  had  an  only 
daughter — a  small,  deficate-Iooking; 
pre^  blue-eyed  girl.  She  seem^ 
only  eighteen  or  nmeteen,  but  I  be- 
lieve was  in  reality  of  age,  when  she 
became  acquainted  with  a  younff  man 
who  was  private  tutor  in  a  family 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  few 
months'  acquaintance  she  was  per- 
suaded to  go  off  with  him.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  secretly  married ; 
but  from  that  time  to  this  noliiing  has 
been  heard  of  either  of  them." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Walsingham  ;  "  I  dare 
say  he  talked  sentiment  and  specula- 
tion to  her,  and  turned  her  head  witfi 
the  uncongenial  element  Had  she 
fallen  in  love  with  a  former's  son  who 
bad  never  thought  beyond  his  caDmg, 
no  harm  could  have  happened." 

Maria  said  nothing,  but  she  thought, 
•^Had  she  been  a  person  of  refigioue 
principle  she  would  not  have  defied 
ner  parents  in  such  a  matter,  nor  run 
the  risk  of  breaking  their  hearts ;  and 
religion  might  have  enlarged  her  mind 
as  efibctoally  as  her  lover's  phOoso^ 
phy. 
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The  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
was  80  rainy  that  none  of  the  party 
could  leave  the  housei  and  several  of 
them  were  assembled  in  the  large  and 
noble  library.  Walsingham  t^edto 
Maria,  and  evidently  felt  much  plea- 
sure in  drawing  out  her  dear  and 
•trong  sense  for  ul  that  had  lain  with- 
in her  sphere*  as  well  as  much  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty.  She  had  at  first 
been  a  Uttle  afraid  of  him,  for  genius 
is  a  power  which,  till  we  become  fami- 
liar with  it,  has  something  that  dis- 
turbs, nay  repels,  as  weU  as  foscinates. 
But  she  poasessed  herself  too  deeply 
for  J  this  to  last,  and  was  too  open  to 
all  higher  imfn^ssions  not  to  be  won 
by  £s  calm  and  manifold  signifi- 
cance. 

Miss  Constable,  who  was  near,  then 
•aid — *«  How  tiresome  this  rain  is !  I 
wish  one  could  have  a  worid  without 
rain!" 

A  man  of  science,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  immediately  began  to  ex- 
plain, learnedly,  how  impossible  this 
would  be,  without  changing  all  the 
cthercharacteiBofthe  ^lobe  as  to  its 
atmosphere  and  productions. 

Walsingham  turned,  smillmg,  to 
Maria,  and  said — «*In  truth  we  can 
form  no  complete  and  consistent  pic- 
ture of  any  other  state  of  existence 
than  this,  nor  construct  the  ideal  of  any 
fiurer  world.*' 

••  Do  you  think  this  state  of  exist- 
ence complete  and  consistent?  It 
teems  to  me  full  of  endless  contradic- 
tions." 

«<  Oar  business  here  is  precisely  that 
of  removing  or  reconciling  these,  and 
rounding-on  our  hfo  into  as  smooth 
and  lar;^  a  circle  as  possible." 

t(  I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that 
the  work  is  here  hopeless,  and  t&X  we 
can  never  be  at  peace  but  by  trying  to 
grow  out  of  our  natural  state  into  a 
totally  difierenf,  and  far  higher  and 
purer  one." 

M  But  can  you  form  any  distinct 
image  of  such  a  state,  with  all  its  suit- 
able outward  accomnamments  ?  They 
must,  I  £wcy,  be  omy  fragments  and 
shadows  of  what  we  see  alxidt  us  here. 
One  swallow,  you  know,  does  not  make 
a  sununer,  nor  wiU  one  picture  of  an 
angel  with  white  wings,  and  a  diamond 


crown  fill  upthe  notioQ  of  an '  etecnal 
heaven." 

«*  Perhaps  we  cannot  frame  any  neh 
ideal  as  you  speak  oL  I  am  sure  1 
cannot  but,  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  surely  a  want  in  human  nature  of  t 
higher  life  than  that  of  mere  labos 
and  pleasure.  We  cannot  say  o^ 
in  what  forms  that  hfo,  if  it  were  all 
in  all,  would  clothe  itselL  But  it  wooii 
be  misery  and  despair  to  give  op  tbe 
bapeoiiu" 

M  I  believe  that  whatever  ft  really 
promises  of  good  is  attainable  now  1^ 
due  cultivation,  and  that,  too,  in  a  real 
world  which  perfectly  suits  us,  and 
which  we  may  daily  better  undeitBaDi 
rule,  and  embellish." 

^  I  cannot  even  wish  to  sobdue  the 
longing  after  a  blessedness  for  whick 
thisworld  affiirds  no  adequate  image 
and  no  congcoiial  home." 

M  I  fear  it  is  this  vague  longing  fcr 
that  which  we  can  do  nothing  to  real- 
ise that  renders  all  our  effi^rts  uncer- 
tain, sad,  and,  fruitless.  Believe  that 
here,  on  this  earth,  is  our  true  beavea, 
and  we  can  make  it  sa  Thus,  too^ 
only  can  we  escape  all  the  inward 
struggle  and  convulsion  between  the 
inevitable  Actual  and  a  PoesiUe  never 
to  be  attained." 

«  No  doubt  you  would  then  cut  the 
knot ;  but  is  there  not  still  a  thread 
which  unites  us  to  the  hq>e,  vague  and 
ooloariess  as  it  is,  of  a  nobler  being  m 
a  more  appropriate  scene  1** 

"Be it 80,'' said  Wakingfaam,  with 
his  tranqufl  smile.  "  For  my  part  I 
only  hope  at  present  that  you  w21  not 
send  me  away  from  you  to  look  far 
any  happier  ideal  position.  I  an 
contented  where  I  am." 

Maria,  toc^  smiled  &int]y,  bat  aid 
nothhig.  After  a  pause,  Walsingham 
who  had  looked  down  as  if  in  tboqgiit, 
went  on, — 

•*  In  &ct,  we  lose  by  oar  carden 
indolence  the  advanta^  we  migbt 
enjoy,  and  at  the  same  tme  dream  d 
those  which  are  impossible.  We  wil 
not  walk  because  it  is  less  tioafale  to 
dream  of  flying.  No  wonder  we  make 
little  of  our  lii^  compared  with  their 
capacities,  when  so  few  ever  think  of 
what  thejr  are  capable.  The  wcrid 
we  live  in  is  to  most  of  «  so  meas, 
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dim,  and  narrow,  that  it  would  seem 
as  if  our  sight  would  serve  us  for  no 
better  puroose  than  the  blind  man's 
string  ana  dog,  namely,  to  keep  us 
out  of  ponds  and  ditches." 

This  was  more  than  is  usually  said 
at  a  breath  in  society,  but  Walsing- 
ham  spoke  so  gracefully,  and  his  &me 
stood  so  high,  that  all  were  pleased  to 
hear  him.  The  only  person  who 
seemed  much  surprised  was  Miss  Har- 
coart,  who  looked  up,  and  exclaim- 
ed— 

M  Dear  me !  what  strange  ideas ! 
I  am  sure  they  never  would  have 
struck  me." 

Hastinjifs  had  been  listening  for 
some  mmutes  to  the  conversation, 
which  he  now  took  up  thus : — 

'^For  my  part,  I  am  of  Miss  Las-  , 
celles's  mind.  I  confess  I  think  one 
always  feels  the  want  of  a  change 
after  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  one 
place;  and  I  suppose,  when  I  have 
seen  all  the  ialanos  of  the  Pacific — ^by 
the  way,  I  mean  to  go  there  next 
week—)  shall  want  to  embark  for 
one  of  the  planets,  or  take  a  flight  to 
the  moon.'* 

<*  I  hope,"  said  one  of  the  ^rounger 
men,  ^'if  you  imitate  Astolpho  in  ttuit, 
you  will  not,  at  least,  bring  back  any 
of  the  foolish  brains  that  are  kept 
there.    We  have  enough  here." 

««  Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Charles,  "  jrou 
ivoold  at  fast  be  tired  there,  and  wish 
yourself  once  more  in  England.  Now, 
I  am  content  to  begin  by  staying 
here." 

Hastings  answered — 

«*I  know  no  country  I  tire  of  so 
soon  as  England.  All  the  bold  fresh 
cluiracter  of  men  is  worn  awaj  hj 
conventional  refinement,  and  hfe  is 
smothered  under  a  heap  of  comforts. 
One  learns  something  by  lying  in  wait 
among  the  rocks,  wnh  a  rifle  in  one 
tiand,  and  an  Indian  chief  as  compa- 
oion,  when  a  herd  of  a  thousand  bisons 
rush  over  the  plain  to  the  banks  of 
some  great  river,  and  beast  after  beast, 
squadrcm  after  squadron,  dunge  with 
a.  crash,  and  swim  to  firesn  pastures ; 
or  when  one  finds,  in  the  wide  soli^ 
tude,  the  hut  of  some  Indian  ^1, 
perhaps  the  last  survivor  of  her  tnbe, 
w^ho  has  escaped  from  the  massacre, 
Qtnd  lived  for  a  year  alone  on  the  ani^ 
noals  G^  has  trapped,  smging,  while 
mhe  sews  their  sknus  into  clothes,  some 
Exaelanchaly  song  of  the  old  days;  or 
vehen  (me  fidls  in  at  some  haunt  of 


Asiatic  horsemen  mth  an  old  hermit, 
who  has  lived  as  a  devotee  perhap 
for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  ana  thinly 
the  first  European  he  sees  must  be 
some  spirit,  whom  he  has  met  with  be- 
fore IB  a  previous  state  of  existence ; 
when  perhaps,  too^  the  next  hour  you 
have  to  fight  your  way  amonff  a  troop 
of  Kurds,  through  an  ambusE  of  rob- 
bers, and  must  ride  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  stopping,  and  with  vour 
hand  on  your  pistol,  if  you  would  es- 
c^  alive." 

Walsingham  said,  quietly — 

"You  mentioned  that  one  learns 
something  in  this  way.  Pray,  what 
does  one  learn  1" 

"Oh,  no  schod-leaming,  perhaps, 
but  one  gets  new  notions  and  images 
into  one's  head.  You  know  the  world 
better,  and  mankind,  and  what  you 
can  yourself  endure  and  da" 

^'Perhaps  all  this  may  be  learned 
more  accurately  and  deeply  in  the 
midst  of  our  ordinary  life,  if  we  will 
only  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  be  al- 
ways striving  and  shaping.  And  as 
to  endurance,  a  hfe  of  action  among 
m^i  will  always  bring  with  it  sum- 
cient  trial — ^most,  perhaps,  to  the  mind 
where  least  to  the  muscles." 

"Ah,  so  be  it  for  those  who  like 
it.  I  am  never  so  cheerfiil  and  so 
much  at  ease  as  when  there  is  danger 
in  the  way,  and  enterprise  ajid  novdty 
to  lead  me  on.  It  does  not  seem  worm 
while  to  take  all  the  pains  you  speak 
of  about  so  commonplace  an  existence 
as  ours  is  here.'* 

"Surelv  no  existence  is  common- 
place to  him  who  lives  with  uucom- 
mon  aims.  The  meanest  work  car- 
ried on  with  insight  and  hope,  with  a 
feeling  of  the  Beautiful,  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  whole,  of  which  we 
and  it  are  parts,  becomes  Isrge  and 
important  Sophocles  writing  his  tra- 
gedy,  and  the  flame,  by  the  light  of 
which  he  saw  to  write,  each  was 
working  in  its  vocation.  But  if  the 
lamp  would  flare  about  and  set  &rsi 
the  tragedy  on  fire,  and  then  the 
house,  it  had  better  been  extinguished 
at  first  AD  that  is  ^issential  in  romance 
lies  diffused  throughout  ordinary  life, 
which,  for  those  who  live  worthily, 
culminates  to  creative  art  A  dew- 
drop  is  water  as  fi:esh  as  Hippocrene 
or  Niagara." 

"  It  IS  no  amusement  to  me  to  play 
at  taking  brass  counters  for  gdd." 

"Ay,  but  what  if  we  could  turn 
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them  to  purer  go!d  than  ever  came 
from  the  mine!  Would  it  not  be 
better  worth  while  to  stay  at  home 
and  learn  that  art  than  to  spend  years 
in  ffatherinff  yellow  sand,  and  find, 
perhaps,  at  last,  that  it  is  worthless? 
Children,  indeed,  hoard  counters  as  if 
thiBy  were  coin.  But  men  too  often 
throw  away  the  true  coin  as  if  they 
were  counters." 

Several  of  the   company  had  now 
gathered  round  the  little  group.    Sir 


Charies  was  pleased  tibat  ao  o^ebral 
ed  a  man  as  WaJsuigfaam  q>oke  9 
freely  and  earnestly  in  his  boase 
Remembering  that  his  reading  waj 
much  admire,  he  now  came  to  his 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  reail 
Walsingham,  whom  Bfaria's  preeena 
seemed  to  have  lured  onward,  and  on 
folded,  looked  at  her,  cau^t  her  eyp 
which  sparkled  at  the  prc^Mseal,  azk 
taking  down  a  volume  from  the  bode- 
case,  read  the  foDowing  narrative. 


Chapter  VU. 


«« When  I  was  in  Italy  some  yean 
ago,  I  knew  a  young  Englishman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  seekmg  places  to 
reside  in,  little  frequented  by  his 
countrymen.  He  was  a  lover  of  soli- 
tude and  study,  and  addicted  to  reve- 
rie ;  and  much  of  his  life  was  a  ^ntle 
and  shimmering  dream  that  glided  to 
the  music  of  romantic  traditions.  At 
the  time  I  must  now  refer  to,  he  had 
•elected  as  his  abode  one  of  the  de- 
aerted  palaces  of  the  Venetian  nobility 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brenta.  But  he 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  owners 
to  interrupt  his  solitude,  for  he  had 
lured  it  from  the  steward  to  whom 
their  afi&irs  were  entrusted.  It  had 
attracted  his  fency,  though  it  was 
much  out  of  order,  from  having  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  chiefly  portraits, 
still  remaining,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion. There  was  also  a  large  neglect- 
ed garden  with  a  terrace  along  the 
river,  and  in  its  shady  overgrown 
walks  the  Englishman  sat  or  wander- 
ed for  many  hours  of  the  dav.  But  he 
also  spent  much  time  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  conversing  with  the  grave 
dd  senators,  saturating  his  mind  with 
ihe  colours  of  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  contemplating  like  a 
modem  Paris  the ,  goddesses  of  Ti- 
tian's pencD.  But  there  was  one  pic- 
ture which  gradually  won  his  very 
heart  It  was  a  portrait  by  Giorffione 
of  a  young  Venetian  lady ;  and  the 
old  servant  of  the  house  called  her  La 
Celestina.  She  had  the  fiill  and  lux- 
urious Venetian  form ;  but,  unlike  any 
of  the  other  female  portraits,  there 
was  a  profusion  of  rather  light  brown 
hair  flowmg  down  her  back,  as  one 
sees  in  some  of  the  early  Italian  pic- 
tures of  the  Virgin,  and  the  sunny 
stream  fell  from  a  wreath  of  bay 
leaves.    Her  dress  was  of  dark  green 


silk.    An  antique  bust  of  an  old  man 
was  represent^  on  a  table  before  ber, 
and  her  right  hand  and  r^sed  fare- 
finger  seemed  to  indicate  that  botb 
she  and  the  spectator  on   whrm  bo- 
divine  eyes  were  fixed,  must  listen  to 
some  expected  onde  from  the  marfak 
lips.      Sne  might  have  served  as  a 
lovely  symbol   of  the    freah    preseol 
worid  listening  to  the  fixed  and  Sibyl- 
Ime  past    Her  eyes  were  large  and 
dark,  but  not  lustrous ;   they  seemed 
rather  heavy,  with  an  inward  tbougiiU 
ful  melancholy,  as  if  there  were  some- 
thing in    her   situatioa  or  character 
more  solemn  than  her  years  or  cir- 
cumstances could  have  led  us  to  ex- 
I>ect    There  was,  however,  no  tui- 
tion of  her  story,  except  that  she  was 
a  daughter  of  the  fiunDy  which  stiO 
possessed  the  palace  and  the  picture, 
and  that  she  had  died  in  early  hfe. 

<*  Before  this  figure  the  young  Ei^ 
lishman  would  remain  for  an  mar  cr 
two  at  a  time,  endeavourmg  to  shape 
out  for  himself  some  distinct  view  of 
her  being  and  stoiy.     This  was  idle 
work,  as  it  led  him  to  no  definite  and 
lasting  creation,  but  it  occimied  bim 
for  the  time  as  well  as  any  thing  else 
that  he  was  likely  to  have  done.    Bf 
and  by  bis  £uicyso  sained  upcDhim 
^t  he  had  the  chamber  next  to  that 
part  of  the  gallery  where  the  picture 
was,  arranged  as  his  bedroom,  tiait 
so  he  might  be  near  his   incoiporeal 
mistress   even  during    the  boms   of 
sleep.     Chie    night,    soon  after   \Jtk 
chan^  had  been  made,  while  he  was 
lying  m  bed  and  musmg  of  Celestini, 
he  uought  he  heard  a  noise  in  tbe 
gallery  consecrated  to  her,  low  voices 
and  a  li^ht  step.     He  felt,  I  belim 
nay  cherished,  some  dash  of  supeisb- 
tious  fear  in  his  character,  and  be  did 
not  rise  to  examine  into  the  matter 
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Fhe  next  night  was  that  of  the  full 
noon,  and  a^in  he  heard  the  same 
aound ;  and  again  Ux  the  third  time 
on  the  nifi^ht  foUowing.  Then  it 
ceased,  ana  for  some  dajrs  he  was  in 
much  perplexity.  The  gallery  by 
iay-light  presented  no  appearance  of 
change.  He  brooded  over  the  remem. 
brance,  whether  fomided  in  feet  or 
imagination,  till  it  struck  him  tha^ 
perhaps,  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween the  sounds  and  the  age  of  the 
moon  when  they  were  heard,  and 
that,  if  80^  they  might  possibly  return 
\l  the  next  corresponding  period.  He 
2^w  thin  and  nervous  with  anxiety, 
uid  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  endea- 
irour  to  clear  up  the  secret  The 
ai^ht  before  the  iiill  moon  came,  and 
cvith  it  the  sounds — ^the  light  whispers 
murmured  and  sang  along  the  high 
nralls  and  ceilings,  and  the  steps  flitted 
ike  furies  from  end  to  end  of  the 
ISeries.  But  even  now  he  could  not 
resolve  to  part  with  the  tremulous 
pleasure  of  the  mysteiy.  The  follow- 
ns  night,  that  of  the  M  moon,  he 
'eR  worn-out,  fretted,  and  desperate, 
^gain  the  sounds  were  heara,  the 
loors  opened  and  closed,  the  steps 
hrobbed  in  his  heart,  the  indistin- 
guishable words  flew  on,  till  he  caught 
n  a  low  but  clear  tone,  the  name  of 
I^lestina.  He  seized  a  sword  and 
tepped  aflentlf  to  a  door  near  him 
¥hich  opened  mto  the  ^^eiy,  and 
yas  in  deep  shadow.  Unclosinff  it 
ilowly,  he  looked  down  the  I<Hig 
xwm,  and  there  opposite  the  place  of 
he  wefl-known  picture,  stood,  in  the 
»right  moonh^t,  Celestina  herself 
ipon  tbe  floor.  The  right  hand  was 
aised  like  that  on  tbe  canvass,  as  if 
o  listen,  and  the  eyes  were  looking 
earnestly  into  the  depth  of  gloom 
vhich  hid  the  Englishman.  He  let 
all  his  sword,  let  go  the  door,  which 
closed  before'  him,  and  when  he  had 
igain  courage  to  op^nit  the  gallery 
vas  empty,  and  the  still  dear  light 
sll  only  on  a  vacant  sur&ce. 

*«  The  consequence  to  him  qf  this 
jvent  was  a  severe  illness,  and  a  friend 
ind  fellow-countryman  was  sent  for 
rom  Venice  to  attend  his  sick-bed. 
rhis  visitor  gradually  obtained  an 
outline  of  the  racts  from  the  sufierer, 
ind  then  applied  to  the  old  Italian 
lervant  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
ible  explanation.  But  he  stoutly  de- 
lied  all  knowledge  of  any  thing  that 


coi|ld  throw  K^ht  upon  the  loatter. 
Next  day  the  friend  found  upon  lik  ta- 
ble a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written 
in  a  beautiful  female  hand,  a  request 
that  he  would  present  himadf  in  the 
easternmost  aibour  of  the  garden  at 
the  hour  of  the  eeiita^  He  of  course 
did  so^  and  found  there  a  ladj  in  a 
dark  dress,  and  closely  veiled.  She 
said,  in  fine  Italian,  that  she  bad  beg- 
ged to  see  him,  in  order  to  repair,  if 
possible,  the  mischief  which  had  been 
accidentally  done,  *My  father,'  she 
continued,  '  the  owner  of  this  palace, 
is  of  a  proud  but  impoverished  Venetian 
family.  His  son  is  an  o^cer  in  an 
Austrian  Regiment,  which  haa  boon 
stationed  for  some  years  in  Hungary; 
and  I  am  the  old  man's  only  compan- 
ion. He  is,  perhaps  a  litUe  pe^^uliar 
and  eccentric  in  his  habili  andcha^ 
racter,  and  all  his  Htrongest  feetii^ 
are  <^irected  towarde  the  meraoiy  of 
his  ancestors  wlioee  abode  m  now  oc* 
cupied  by  your  friend.  Notliin^  but 
necessity  would  Ijave  induced  turn  to 
let  it  to  a  stranger,  and  to  reside  in 
the  small  hoqse  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  we  now  inhabit  I^  fitilj  per- 
pNetually  recurs  to  the  traditional  sto« 
ries  of  his  fiuni!y*s  former  grf^atriees  ; 
and  it  is  a  fevourite  point  of  belief 
with  him  that  liis  daughter  closely  re- 
sembles the  Celestina  whose  picture 
Is  in  the  sfaUeiy,  and  whose  name  siie 
bears.  Owing  to  this  fiemcy,  he  is 
never  satisfiedun^  he  sees  herdresci- 
ed  in  imitation  of  the  idol^d  por- 
trait But,  as  he  no  ^onger  mh^iti} 
the  house,  and  does  Vif>\.  choose  to  pre- 
sent himself  to  its  occupier  in  a  light 
which  he  considers  so  unworthy,  he 
could  grati^  his  love  for  the  pictures 
only  by  visiting  them  at  night,  at  a 
time  wnen  the  moon  affi>rdB  n  light  Ly 
which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  his  ancestom 
appear  to  him  distinct  and  beautiful 
beings.  Nor  could  he  be  long  con- 
tent^ with  this  solitary  pleasure,  but 
insisted  that  I  should  accompany  hinir 
We  have  nuve  than  once  entered 
through  a  door  from  the  ganleiu**  and 
it  was  on  the  last  of  these  occasions 
that  I  thought  I  heard  a  noiBe,  and 
while  I  listened,  the  door  at  the  end  of 
the  gallery  was  opened,  and  then  vio- 
lently closed  ag&in.  On  this  alarm 
we  immediately  escaped  m  we  had 
entered,  and  the  strange  consequences 
to  your  friend  have  been  to  rae  a  source 
of  much  regret     We  lieard   of  bis 
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Ofaiess  from  our  old  servaDt  Antonio^ 
the  only  person  who  knew  oi  our 
ni^tly  visi*^.  To  convince  you  that 
this  u  the  whole  secret,  I  have  put 
00  the  dress  I  then  wore,  and  you  shall 
judffe  for  yourself  ci  my  resemblance 
to  Uie  picture.' 

**  So  saving,  she  threw  aside  her  veil 
and  mantle,  and  surprised  the  stranger 
with  the  view  c^  her  noble  eyes,  and 
oi  her  youthful  Italian  beautv,  clothed 
in  the  dress  and  rich  green  silk,  which 
closely  imitated  that  of  the  painted 
Celestina.  Her  hearer  was  amused 
by  the  mistake,  and  delighted  by  her 
explanation.  He  ventur^  to  ask  the 
lady,  that  when  his  sick  friend  should 
be  a  little  recovered,  the  woukl  com- 
plete her  kindness  b^  enabling  him  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  beautiful  re- 
semblance  which  had  so  misled  him. 
She  said  that  she  would  willingly  do 
00^  and  only  regretted  that,  frcHn  her 
fiither's  turn  of  character,  it  wocdd  be 
almost  impossible  to  make  him  assent 
to  any  meeting  with  the  present  oc- 
cupier of  his  ancient  palace.  She, 
therefore,  said  that  it  must  be  again 
a  private  interview,  and  might  take 
place  at  the  same  spot  on  the  third 
day  foUowing.  Her  new  acquaint- 
ance was  compelled  to  return  to  Ve- 
nice, and  so  could  not  cany  on  the 
adventure  on  his  own  person.  But 
the  account  which  he  gave  to  his  friend 
soon  restored  his  patient  to  strength 
and  cheerfulness.  Immediately  after 
bis  companion's  departure  he  had  the 
green  and  shady  arbour  prepared  for 
9ie  expected   meeting.    A   collation 


of  choice  fruits,  sweetmeats,  andwiae 
were  set  out  in  sOver  vessels  oo  i 
marble  table.  The  ghost-aeer,  dresBed 
according  to  his  own  fancy  in  the  gvl 
of  a  Venetian  cavalier  of  the  old  tioe. 
waited  for  his  guest  who  did  not  M 
him.  He  thought  her  &r  more  hna- 
tiful  than  the  picture.  Tbey  sat  ak 
by  side,  with  the  glowing  feelings  d 
southern  and  imaginative  youth.  She 
sang  for  him  and  played  on  a  gatai 
which  he  had  taken  care  to  place  at 
hand ;  and  he  felt  himself  gifted  wilk 
undreamt^  happiness.  They  met 
again  more  than  once,  and  walked  t». 
gether  along[  the  gaUciy,  where  be 
could  at  leisure  compare  her  with 
Giorgione's  Celestina,  and  give  his 
own  the  deliberate  prefereoce.  Bit 
he  was  at  last  dismayed  by  hearing 
from  her,  that  she  was  designed  by  her 
fiither  for  a  conventual  1%,  in  onkr 
to  preserve  the  remnant  of  his  fottsse 
exclusively  for  his  son.  The  Ei^^sb- 
man's  decision  was  soon  taken.  He, 
too,  was  of  noble  birth,  and  had  weahk 
enough  to  make  fintime  in  his  rife 
imimportant  He  gained  the  htha^ 
consent  to  their  marriage,  and  ^ii 
r  ow  the  mistress  of  an  old  Eoqfak 
country-house.  She  looks  on  the  por- 
traits by  Vandyke  on  its  walk  wiuai 
much  pleasure  as  she  ever  derived  froa 
those  of  Titian,  for  she  now  tnsi  to 
find  in  them  a  hkenees  to  more  ^aa 
one  young  &ce  that  often  rests  vpm 
her  knee.  Of  this  new  genentna, 
the  eldest  and  loveliest  is  eaJki, 
like  berselt  Celestina.*' 


Chapter  VIIL 


When  Walsmgham  had  ended,  and 
replaced  the  bode,  Miss  Harcourt  took 
it  down  again  and  found  that  it  was 
a  work  by  Mr  Jeremy  Bentham.  She 
turned  the  volume  over  in  the  most 
helpless  bewflderment,  and  then  show- 
ed it  to  Maria  and  to  Hastings.  But 
the  poet  turned  from  the  group  and 
said,  carelessly,  **  Those  only  finid  who 
know  where  to  look." 

On  the  evening  of  a  following  day, 
when  the  clear  ni^ht  had  overspread 
a  sky  still  warm  with  sunset,  and  glim- 
mered on  a  riU  before  the  windows, 
several  of  the  guests  passed  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  terrace,  and 
among  these  was  Maria.    She  soon 


left  her  companions,  and  wandefsd 
down  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  quiet  aid 
dusky  garden.  She  stood  alone  kaa- 
ingagamst  a  large  marble  uin,  aD^ 
look^  at  the  water  as  it  glanced  psat 
her  on  a  level  with  the  toi(  and  bit 
a  few  inches  from  her  foot. 

How  beautiful,  she  thought,  is  eveiy 
drop  as  it  flits  through  tl^I^^  ana 
how  swiftly  does  it  pass  to  utter  dark- 
ness !  Fleeting  gleams  in  a  worid  of 
obscurity — such  are  life's  best  yofs  fir 
those  whose  life  is  richest—^  ail  de> 
void  of  Christian  feith. 

She  looked  up  at  the  sky  and  sigk- 
ed.  Sir  Charles,  who  was  not  &r  cC 
though  she  did  not  know  of  has  pre- 
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fence,  thooffht  be  had  never  seen  her 
80  beautiM.  She  reminded  him  of 
one  of  his  own  statues  of  a  nymph.  He 
came  and  stood  beside  her  and  said, — 

M  The  sky  promises  fine  weather  for 
to-monx)w,  I  trust" 

"Oh,  does  it  1  It  is  very  lovely.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is  that  the  present 
is  never  more  beautiful  than  during  a 
fine  summer  night,  yet  it  always  ma^es 

00  think  rather  of  the  past  and  the 
fotore.  The  past,  too,  seems  so  long 
and  various,  and  the  future,  only  one 
great  nwment" 

•«  Well,  Miss  Lascelles,  for  my  part 

1  never  was  more  inclined  to  enjo^  the 
pesent,  and  take  advantage  of  it  I 
nave  not  so  often  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
yoQ  at  Beechurst  as  to  be  able  now  to 
think  (^  any  thing  else." 

**Such  a  scene  as  this,  I  should  ima- 
gine, could  want  no  additions  to  make 
It  perfectly  delightful." 

«0h!  I  couH  fencyit  permanently 
embellished  in  a  very  high  degree." 

"  Indeed  1  I  confess  it  does  not  oc- 
cur to  me  what  is  wanting." 

*<Ab,  Miss  Lascelles,  it  is  I  who 
feel  it,  but  it  is  to  you  I  must  look 
for  a  remedy." 

••To  me,  Sir  Charles  Harcourtl 
What  can  you  mean  1" 

••Need  I  explain  myself  further  1" 
and  he  endeavoured  to  take  her  by  the 
hand ;  ••  I  hoped  you  had  long  per- 
ceived how  entirely  m^  happiness  de- 
pends on  you." 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  and  said, 
with  perfect  composure,  ••  I  assure  you, 
the  thought  is  quite  new  to  me,  and 
one  that  gives  me  no  pleasure.  I  trust 
jrou  will  soon  find  some  one  both  much 
ivorthier  of  your  regard,  and  more 
capable  of  repaying  it  as  it  deserves." 

So  saying  she  walked  towards  the 
terrace. 

••Still  allow  me  to  hope  that  my 
uture  endeavours  to  merit  your  ap* 
inrobation  need  not  be  in  vain.  I  only 
venture  to  ask,  my  dear  Miss  Lascel- 
es,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to 
regard  your  present  language  as  un- 
^geable." 

Sl^  turned  round,  and  there  was  a 


pale  light  finom  the  sky  upon  her  face 
while  she  answered, — ♦♦  Beheve  me,  I 
would  not  trifle  with  any  one's  feehimp^ 
however  little  chance  there  maybe 
of  giving  serious  ]^un.  I  assure  you 
that  no  length  of  time  can  so  fxt  alter 
my  mmd  as  to  make  me  a  suitable  ob- 
ject of  your  attentions." 

The  manner  was  still  more  decisive 
than  the  words,  and  he  at  once  replied, 
— *•  I  can  then  only  express  my  regret 
that  I  have  troubled  you  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  beg  that  what  has  pa^ed  be- 
tween us  may  not  be  unnec^sarily  told 
to  others." 

.  So  highly  cultivated  was  the  lover's 
indiflerence,  that  on  their  return  to 
the  drawing-room  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  he  had  been  conversing  of 
any  thing  more  important  than  the 
flowers  or  the  weather.  Maria  was  a 
little  more  disturbed  than  he,  and 
somewhat  paler  than  usual.  She  todc 
up  a  book  of  engravingF,  and  looked 
for  five  minutes  at  the  title-page, 
which  happened  to  be  turned  upside 
down,  she  thought  how  different  had 
been  the  manner  and  the  words,  the 
bursting  broken  language  and  fklter* 
ing  tone  of  Arthur^  and  then  the  tri- 
umphant  tearful  delight  when  he  had 
won  from  her  an  avowal  of  her  auc- 
tion. Her  steady  and  earnest  eyes 
and  motionless  attitude  had  a  strange 
look  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  shift- 
ing party.  Walsingham  saw  her  from 
a  distance,  and  looked  at  first  surprised. 
He  then  glanced  aside,  with  a  very 
slight  expression  of  sarcasm  on  his  lip, 
at  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  who  was 
seated  at  ecart^  with  a  lady.  His  gaze 
returned  swiftly  to  Mana,  and  his 
whole  aspect  appeared  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  tne  presence  o?  a  high 
and  beautiful  image.  In  a  few  moments 
she  resumed  her  self-possession,  and 
smiled  while  she  thought  of  the  formal 
and  elaborate  manner  of  her  wooer,  of 
the  look,  the  language,  and  the  man, 
all  so  far  remov^  from  whatever  she 
could  imagine  of  love.  She  was  soon 
asked  to  smg,  and  chose  the  followmg 
song,  which  Walsmgham  had  that 
morning  written  down  for  her : 


**  Night,  that  art  so  smooth  and  £ur. 
Fancy  fills  thy  boundloBS  air, 
Makes  thee  more  than  starry  bright, 
With  a  visionary  light 
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*  Fean  that  trcmUe  meK  to  blin, 
Toach*d  by  Hope's  enchanted  lam^ 
Joys  too  soft  and  thin  for  daT» 

'  In  thy  moonihiiltfD  opening  play.        ^ 

3. 

*Ni|;ht !  m>  foil  of  pensive  sii^hs; 
Night!  so  clear  with  q>eaking  eyes; 
Night!  not  high  thy  bosom  sfTeus; 
BSt,  oh !  peace  wi&iin  thee  dwdli; 


**  With  a  momrar  sad  and  sweet 
Spirits  round  thee  oawn  and  fliftet ; 
We,  While  fond  thy  lo?e  we  woo» 
Fed  that  we  are  spirits  too.** 


Chafteb  IX. 


BBi  Chailei  Harcomt'fl 
room  was  fitted  up  with  eflfeminate 
luxury  and  magnincence.  He  was 
•eated  in  it  alone  at  night  with  a  ma- 
aeum  of  toys,  trinkets,  and  furniture 
about  him.  and  in  the  midst  of  several 
lights,  rerocted  by  large  roirroTB.  A 
Headache  had  led  him  to  retire  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  sfdendid  clock 
lipon  the  chimney-piece  of  which  the 
gut  statuary  represented  Narcissus  at 
Sie  fountain,  now  struck  twelve^  The 
baotnet  turned  pale,  and  closed  his 
eyes.  He  opened  them  again  and 
kx>ked  up,  trembling  as  if  he  had  ex* 
pected  to  see  a  gigantic  hand  and 
dagger  raised  above  him.  It  was  the 
hour  of  the  charm.  In  that  moment 
he  remembered  both  all  the  st(»y  of 
the  last  week,  and  all  the  previous  life 
of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt,  and  at  the 
same  time  felt  and  knew  afain  that 
tin  seven  days  before  he  Imd  been 
Arthur  EdmonsUxie.  As  a  man  stands 
it  the  junction  of  two  converging 
yistas,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  eye  can 
look  down  one  or  other,  although  they 
widen  to  mUes  apart,  and  sees  the  one 
travel  over  hill  and  dale,  and  end  on 
the  summit  of  a  rugged  mountain, 
while  the  other,  between  clipped  elms, 
gtretches  out  of  sight  along  a  smooth 
green  meadow,  so  he  could  now  look 
back  upon  two  lives  as  if  both  of  them 
had  been  his  own.  He  could  not 
know  these  two  existences  as  he  now 
did,  without  compering  them.  Wbilfe 
he  remembered  all  that  Arthur  Ed- 
had   been,  his  actire  and 


many  sided  Ufe,  the  briglit  ookos  of 
feeling  and  imagination  and  the  rvft 
of  talent  and  knowledge  that  then  wot 
his,  it  seemed,  on  tumm^  to  the  sme 
in  which  he  now  found  himseiii  tfatf 
all  was  shrunk  and  withered.  Tk 
outward  clothing  and  attributes,  in- 
deed, were  splendid*  but  he  discovcral 
within  his  breast  only  mean  fradtki 
and  vulgar  aims,  and  chiefly  the  wiab 
to  be  atmiired  as  a  patrcm  and  a  geide- 
man,  without  any  enjoyment  of  the 
realities  whicl%  for  him,  were  ooh 
convenient  fictions.  He  reflected,  aH 
on  the  strange  scene  which  haid  takes 

eice  that  evening  with  Haria^  and 
r  cold  polite  contempt,  and  he  shi- 
vered at  the  thought,  while  he  saw  the 
form  of  Sir  Char^  Harcourt  reflected 
in  the  four  laive  mirrars.  For  a  a>- 
ment  it  occured  to  him  that  be  wtnU 
be  Arthur  again.  But  be  loodted  at 
his  nng,  and  remembered  the  cU 
man's  warning,  that  if  once  he  retan- 
ed  to  his  ori^nal  beinff,  his  pnvilM 
would  be  for  ever  KvfBited.  He 
thought  of  a  scofe  of  difl^rent  chano> 
ters,  each  of  wlacht  in  some  reepetb, 
he  should  like  to  assume.  But  ei^- 
thing  connected  with  his  ownststiai 
in  life  now  seemed  to  him  hoDow  and 
barren,  and  smitten  wiih  the  cone  d 
Sir  Charies  Harcourt's  s^fjcatibemiL 
A  freer,  simpler,  humbkr  existfri 
done  seemed  really  desirable.  Hb 
stem  mohd  superiority  of  Maria,  aii 
tfie  thou^^ht  of  an  miattainable  vmtm 
with  her,  drove  him  as  Alt  as  jinwifc 
away  in  a  diffisraiit  diieetioik    At  tke 
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une  time,  by  Bome  trick  of  fancy,  the 
looming  and  vigorouB  nature  of  the 
ountry  girl  whom  he  ha  J  seen  in 
iaria'fl  company  at  th&  fium-house, 
eturned  to  his  heart  Thus  cutting 
hort  all  his  perplexities  by  one  violent 
esolution,  he  breathed  upon  his  ring, 
ronounced  to  himself  the  name  oif 
aaieB  Wilson,  and  his  wish  was  ac- 
omplished. 


The  Sir  Charies  Harcourt,  who 
woke  the  next  morning  at  Beechurst, 
was  he  who  had  always  possessed  it. 
He  now  remembered  the  events  of  the 
past  week  as  if  they  had  been  parts 
of  his  own  life.  There  appealed  no 
break  in  his  self-consciousness,  nor 
had  he  the  slightest  notion  of  the  g^p 
in  his  existence  which  had  been  i" 
by  the  presence  of  anoth^  person. 


Chaptkb  X. 


Sarly  oo  Sunday  morning,  James 
^lened  his  eyes  in  the  old  &nn-house, 
Iressed  himisclf  hastily,  and  went  to 
ook  after  the  different  Uttle  matters  in 
he  stable  and  the  £aurm.yard,  which, 
iven  on  Sunday,  must  be  attended  ta 
iie  then  returned  to  the  house  to  make 
limaelf  smart,  which  he  succeeded  in 
^y  dint  of  dean  linen,  a  new  blue  coat 
¥ith  large  gilt  buttons,  a  white  hand- 
Lerchief  roimd  his  neck,  a  yeUow  waist- 
coat, and  a  drab  garment  below  ter- 
ninating  in  tcND.bM)ts.  He  certainly 
coked  veiy  well ;  and  while  he  gazed 
nto  the  liule  twisted  lookinff-glass,  he 
iven  ventured  to  think  so^  but  some- 
M>w  he  feared  not  well  enough  to 
dease  Ann.  She,  too»  after  helping 
x>  prepare  the  breakfast,  had  put  oa 
ler  best  clothes.  Her  long  dark  hair, 
ndeed  was  almost  hidden  under  a  cap, 
mt  still  formed  a  glossy  shade  around 
ler  forehead.  The  &ce  it  crowned 
Hras  as  winning  as  bright  health,  and 
irighter  spirits,  high  complexion,  and 
xietty  features,  could  make  it  Nor 
lid  her  figure  look  less  graceful  in  the 
nrhite  cotton  gown,  with  little  blue 
lowen  all  over  it,  which  James  had 
^ven  her,  and  which  she  had  tied  with 
L  bine  sash.  The  white  stockings  and 
leat  shoes  set  off  the  smallness  of  her 
eet,  and  showed  that  her  hands,  but 
br  a  life  c^  labour,  would  not  have 
leen  less  delicate.  When  at  work, 
ihe  often  sang  half-inwardly  some  verse 
if  a  gay  or  6ad*«ong,  and  still  went 
samestfy  about  her  task ;  but  when 
OBting,  OT  at  meak,  and  especially 
iHien  James  was  with  her,  her  &ce 
ras  in  a  perpetual  play  of  blushes, 
tnd  downcast  looks,  and  hearty  laugh- 
er ;  and  eyes,  and  teeth,  and  cheeks 
md  lips,  and  soul,  all  seemed  pooocss- 
sd  by  some  imp  of  heedless  merriment 
lo  was  it  this  morning.  As  soon  as 
ireak&st  was  over,  &e  pot  on  her 
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bright  straw  bonnet,  with  its  blue 
ribbon,  and  James  his  new  hat,  and 
the  father  his  with  its  brim  at  least  six 
inches  broad ;  and  leaving  the  mother 
at  home  to  take  care  c^  the  house,  the 
three  set  out  to  walk  through  the  fields 
to  church.  The  old  man  often  linger- 
ed or  turned  a  step  aside,  or  stopped 
to  speak  to  some  of  the  neighbours, 
and  Ami  and  James  could  talk  almost 
as  freely  as  if  they  had  been  in  a  wil* 
demesB.  The  church  was  more  than 
usuaUy  crowded  with  peopL'  come  to 
hear  a  new  organ  played,  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  kind-hearted 
squire,  for  it  was  not  Sir  Ciiarles  Har* 
court's  parish ;  But  Mr,  Musg[raverthe 
curate,  preached  a  sermon,  m  which 
he  laid  bare  to  the  astonished  culprits 
the  erroneousness  of  the  motives  that 
led  them  to  attend  public  worship  tjcHj 
when  some  straiij^  novelty  attracted 
them.  But  the  Wilsons  were  unwrung, 
and  enjoyed  both  the  organ  and  the 
sermon,  except  that  Ann  was  sorry  for 
the  poor  people  that  had  acted  su 
foolishly,  and  were  now  so  severely 
reprimanded.  The  M  man  pnmonn- 
ced  the  sermon  a  right  good  one,  and 
said  that  their  parsfNi  was  the  best 
man  in  that  country,  only  now  and 
then  a  little  too  sharp  upon  peoples' 
fiaults.  In  the  afternoon,  Ann  staid  at 
home,  and  the  other  three  went  to  the 
service.  In  the  evening  the  mother 
undertook  to  milk  the  cows,  and  the 
fiaither  to  attend  to  all  other  matters, 
While  Ann  and  James  went  out  to 
walk. 

They  strolled  arm  in  arm,  sayinff 
little  to  each  other,  along  the  deep  and 
warm  lanes  oveigrown  with  grass, 
and  inclosed  between  high  banks  and 
boshy  hedges.  The  nightn^ale  was 
still  beard  m  the  distance.  The  wOd 
rose  and  the  honeysuckle  climbed  on 
either  hand,  and  were  interwoven  with 
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the  flowere-of  the  bind-weed  and  the 
nigbtflhade.  The  perfume  from  the 
white  and  purple  clover  fields  filled 
all  the  air.  Now  aod  then  James 
caught  at  a  wild-flower,  and  gave  it 
to  Ami,  who  took  it,  and  only  said,  in. 
a  low  vcMce  "Thank  you."  And  still 
they  wandered  on,  till  they  turned 
through  a  gap  into  the  thick  dark 
copse.  They  passed  forward  through 
the  green  shadows,  broken  here  and 
there  by  some  straggling  beam  of  yel- 
low  light  till  they  reached  a  point  on 
the  banks  above  a  httle  stream,  dan- 
ciug  away  under  its  screen  c^  hazel 
and  alder.  Here  they  Ibund  the  broad 
grey  table  left  in  cutting  down  an 
enormous  oak-tree.  On  this  Ann 
seated  herself  and  James  sat  beside 
her.  He  j>oked  the  around  before 
him  with  his  stick.  She  settled  her 
nos^^y,  and  stuck  it  in  her  breast 
At  last  he  said,  **  Ann,  I  have  some- 
thing— something — something — ^to  say 
to  you." 

»*Well — weD — well — James,  what 
13  itr 
*»  It  is  a  very  fine  evening!" 
Ann  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  if  relieved 
from  a  ^preat  fright,    and  answered, 
•*  Yes,  it  IS,  very  fine." 


•*  Our  hay  is  very  wdl  saved  te 
year,  Ann--aDd  it  js  very  pleasaotts 
be  here  with  you — I  mean,  I  likev 
to  be  together." 

"So  do  I." 

**  Ann,  win  you  noarry  me  T' 

A  long  pause  followed,  and  then  akv 
"  Yes,"  and  she  hmig  down  her  heal 
Their  happineas  need  not  be  desczikd 
But  marble  balconies,  or  silken  paii- 
hcxasy  never  witnessed  a  Iboder  kis 
than  that  in  which  their  lips  uoaited,  as 
they  sat  upon  the  old  oak-stomp. 

When  they  returned  by  moool^gk 
to  the  farm-house,  Ann*8  manTOT-  vv 
much  altered.  She  went  siendr 
through  the  kitchen,  where  the  dk 
couple  sat,  to  her  own  room;  asd 
James,  too  who  remained  with  be 
parents,  held  his  tongue  for  a  few  xb- 
nutes.  Then  he  bunt  into  a  ked 
laugh,  and  jumped  up  and  XM  he 
story,  and  hupped  his  raotber  m  ks 
arms,  and  asSed  Ins  ^thc^^s  cooseni, 
and  could  not  finish  a  sentence  t31  be 
ended  in  a  fit  of  tears,  which  cha^gsi 
again  to  laughter. 

That  night  theursuppra-  waspevs- 
fill  and  joyous,  as  if  it  had  heea  i 
meal  in  raadise  befoire  the  ¥^  d 
Man. 


Chapter  XL 


The  next  da^,  at  Bumtwood  farm, 
was  strangely  in  ccmtrast  with  this 
Sunday  evemng.  A  letter  came  in 
the  m(»iiing  to  Mr.  Wilson,  written 
in  the  name  of  his  lost  daughter — lor 
ahe  was  herself  too  ill  to  write — en- 
treating his  forgiveness,  and  telling  of 
the  loss  of  her  husband  and  child. 
Their  hearts  were  divided  between 
joy  at  hearinff  of  her,  and  grief  at  the 
thought  of  ner  sufiMigs.  It  was 
immediately  determined  that  James 
should  go  to  London  and  see  her,  and, 
if  possible,  remove  her  to  Bumtwood. 

He  set  out  that  afternoon.  He  wrote 
from  London  to  his  father,  giving  an 
account  of  his  sister's  state,  and  an- 
noimcing  that  he  would  return  with 
her  at  one  3  to  Bumtwood.  Ann  also 
received  by  the  same  post,  a  letter 
from  him,  which  was  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  compositton  lie  had 
ever  attempted,  or  she  had  ever  seen. 
The  greater  portion  (tf  it  ran  ns  fol- 
lows : — 

MDear  Ann,  I  cannot  be  so  fong 


away  without  writing  to  yon.  I  reidk> 
ed  London  at  noon  on  Tu^day,  asi 
in  the  course  of  that  day,  I  foaod  tA 
poor  ElHzabeth.  But  as  I  have  wiiu 
ten  all  about  her  to  father,  I  shal  nac 
say  the  same  thmgs  over  agam  toyoa. 
I  was  advised  to  take  abed  berea: 
the  Black  Bear,  by  Smithfield,  wkoe 
there  are  very  decent,  civfl  peo^  aad 
a  great  many  formers  and  gnaeR* 
but  some  c^  them  as  'I  am  told,  are 
only  these  London  chaps  diessedo 
to  look  Uke  us  from  the  country,  aid 
so  cheat  us  unawares.  And  '6ssm 
knowing  feUows  many  of  them  kuk- 
J  feel  as  much  ashamed  when  I  knk 
one  of  them  in  the  foce  as  if  be  <xiiid 
see  through  me,  and  knew  I  was  newr 
in  London  before.  But  when  any  ax 
seems  cross  at  me  for  staiiBg  iC 
him,  I  take  off  my  hat  like  a  gead»- 
man,  and  make  fami  a  low  bow,  ml  I 
notice  that  then  they  mostbr  >en 
pleased  and  good  humotea  Be. 
But,  dear  Ann,  all  the  formets  and  ^ 
fonning  bmu  too^  in  our  oonntry  woM 
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nake  no  diflference  in  this  big  crowded 
dace,  if  they  were  all  here  together. 
IVhen  I  came  into  the  streets,  on  the 
K>p  of  the  coach,  I  thoi^ht,  to  be  sure 
t  was  to-day.  So  1  asked  a  man 
who  sat  next  mc,  and  he  said, '  Aye, 
to  be  sure,  man.  In  London,  it's  al- 
w^js  fair<^ay  for  fools.  Many  a  one 
of  them  comes  here  to  look  for  a  purse, 
and  goes  back  without  a  pocket'  1 
knew  by  his  way  of  sp^akmg  he  was 
peering  of  me.  BvX  another  gentleman 
spoke  to  me  milder,  and  said,  *  It  is  al- 
w^ays  the  same  in  London,  for  there  are 
people  enough  living  there  to  crowd  aU 
the  fairs  in  England.'  And  so,  to  be 
sore,  there  are  unaccountable  many  of 
them,  and  carria^s,  and  carts,  and 
drays.  Oh,  Ann  it  is  altogether  a  per- 
plexity! The  coach  could  hardly  go 
along  the  street  for  thera,  and  some  of 
them  were  long  things,  like  big  hearses, 
only  painted  bright  cokxuv,  smd  fiiU  of 
live  rich  people;  but  the  poor  walk 
along  the  sides  of  the  streets,  and  yet 
some  of  them  are  as  finely  dressed  as 
lords  and  ladies. 

«« Since  I  came,  I  have  walked  about 
and  looked  at  the  different  things  and 
people,  and  a  wonder  the  place  is  to 
see.  The  crowd  goes  along  past  one, 
as  many  and  as  busy  as  ^nt^  and  none 
of  them  seem  thinkmgof  each  other, 
any  more  than  if  they  were  all  trees 
or  stones.  In  our  country,  and  when 
I  go  to  market  or  &ir,  I  know  most 
of  ue  people  by  look,  and  shake  hands 
with  half  of  theiB.  But  here,  in  Lon- 
don, I  felt  quite  lonely  among  so  many 
who  cared  nothing  Kir  me,  nor  I  for 
them.  I  saw^  many  scenes,,  ay,  hun- 
dreds of  fine  ladies,  some  of  them  riding 
in  their  carriages,  with  their  beaotifm 
silk,  and  lace,  and  feathers,  but  none 
of  them  said  how  d'ye  db  to  me  ;  and 
I  would  have  given  them  all  in  a  bun- 
dle, and  their  carriages  too,  for  a  look 
of  yoiuiB,  though  th^y  seem  so  proud 
and  high.  I  dare  say  they  would  be 
pretty  much  surprised  at  it  And,  oh, 
Ann,  the  shops!  all  the  clothes,  and 
meat,  and  wonderful  things,  more  in 
one  shop  than  I  could  tell  of  in  all  my 
life  y  I  have  seen  eggs  enough  to  fiu 
oar  bam,  and  firying-pans  enough  to  fry 
them  an  at  once,  and  bacon  enough 
to  eat  with  thenti  i  do  suppose,  that 
in  the  front  of  one  shop,,  there-  is  glass 
enough  to  make  a  glass-case  for  our 
biggest  rick,  and  silks,  and  satins,  and 
flttwk,.  and  I  da  not  know  what  all 


inside,  that  woukl  make  a  cloth  larger 
than  our  great  net-cloth.  There  are 
some  big  shops,  too,  full  of  nothing 
but  boots  and  shoes.  But,  no  doubt, 
when  the  King  wants  shoes  for  his 
army,  he  comes  hero  and  buys  them, 
and  they  must  wear  out  a  power  of 
them  in  those  long  marches,  when 
they  are  going  after  glory,  which,  I 
suppose,  must  bo  all  one  with  walking 
against  time.  I  judge,  too,  tliat  the 
lung  must  use  a  sight  of  things  for 
himself;  for  I  counted  eleven  tailor's 
shops,  that  had  •  Tailor  to  the  King ' 
\nritten  up' upon  them.    So  you  may 

fe.s  what  a  deal  of  clothes  he  wear*, 
saw,  too,  nigh  as  many  cake-shops 
with  *  Confectioner  to  the'King ;'  con- 
fectioner means  a  man  that  makea 
cakes;  but  if  he  eats  too  many  tarts 
and  things,  and  makes  himself  sick, 
there  is  at  least  one  doctor's  shop  for 
every  cake-shop,  with  •  Apothecary  to 
the  Kmg '  upon  it.  I  have  been  by 
St  Paurs  Church  too,  which  is  the 
liiggest  thing  in  the  world,  since  the 
Temple  of  Sdomon  and  Noah's  Ark ; 
and  I  thought  my  eyes  would  never 
get  up  to  the  top,  it  is  so  high.  It  has 
a  root  like  a  punch-bowl,  with  a  spike 
sticking  out  of  it  Only,  I  think,  the 
punch-Dowl  must  be  a  good  half-mile 
round.  And  it  is  all  hunt  up  with  pil- 
lar-work, and  windows,  so  strong,  that 
it  seems  it  would  stand  for  ever. — 
Thought  I  to  myself,  I  wonder  will  that 
fine  place  bum  in  the  great  fire  that 
you  know,  Ann,  will  bum  down  every 
thing  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  What 
a  blaze  that  wiH  be  !  For  I  am  telling 
no  lies  when  I  say,  that  if  you  could 
lift  up  the  church,  3rou  ought  set  it 
down  over  Bumtwood,  dwellin?^ 
house,  and  bams,  and  trees,  and  sdl, 
just  as  I  would  clap  an  extinguisher 
over  your  thimble,  and  room  to  spare 
too^  Now,  you  must  know  that  all 
the  while  I  was  going  along  the  streets, 
there  was  such  a  whirling;  and  a  clat- 
ter,, and  a  squeaking^  and  a  buzzing^ 
and  a  smoke,  quite  unaccountable, 
that  altogether  it  made  my  head  turn 
round  inside,  as  if  it  had  been  a  mill- 
stone. And  I  began  to  have  all  man- 
ner of  queer  fancies  as  if  I  never  should 
get  back  home^  And  I  saw  ever  so 
many  black  kings  on  horseback,  stuck 
up  m  difierent  places,  jmd  looking 
grander  and  fiercer  than  the  judge  at 
assizes,  just  as  if  they  had  only  to  come 
down  from  the  stone  places  they  were 
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on,  and  ride  over  ail  the  people,  like  a 
donkey  among  the  chickens.  But  I  sup- 
pose  they  were  put  there  to  keep  them 
out  of  mi8chie£ 

M  Last  night  an  oldish  sort  of  a  farm- 
er, that  the  people  here  tell  me  has  a 
deal  of  grazing  land  down  in  Essex, 
sat  near  me  whde  I  was  taking  my  sup- 
per, and  he  says  to  me,  quite  friemily, 
« Young  man,  will  you  come  with  me 
to  the  play?*  So  I  said,  •Yes,  to 
be  sure,  when  I  have  done  this  plate 
of  bee£  So  he  told  me  to  leave  my 
watch  and  my  money  with  the  land- 
I<n^,  all  but  a  few  shillings  for  use, 
and  off  we  went ;  for,  as  I  had  had 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  I  was  as 
fresh  as  a  colt  When  we  got  to  the 
play-house,  there  was  a  big  paper  stuck 
op  with  red  letters  oo  it,  saying  they 
were  going  to  act « Woman's  Mmehes, 
or  the  Victim  of  the  Heart,"  transla- 
ted from  the  French.  Well,  thought 
I,  if  it  is  any  thing  about  those  French 
that  we  beat  last  war,  it  must  be  good 
fim,  because  as  how  they  eat  frogs  for 
mutton,  and  tadpoles  for  Iamb.  We 
paid  at  the  door,  and  went  into  a  place 
that  Grub— an  odd  name,  isn't  it,  Ann? 
— he's  the  Essex  maD--told  me  was 
called  the  pit ;  and  there  we  sat  down 
in  a  big  room  all  full  of  candles,  and 
peoi)Ie  making  noises  and  faces,  and 
looking  as  strange  as  could  be.  Then 
the  fiddles  played  venr  loud  and  pret- 
ty, and  then  the  play  began ;  and  they 
[Milled  up  a  bi^  cloth,  and  there  was 
a  place  behind  it  for  all  the  world  like 
the  floor  (tf  our  bam.  There  were 
gentlemen  and  ladies  walking  on  it, 
and  one  of  them  was  called  Felicity — 
an  odd  name,  isn't  it,  Ann  ?  She  was 
to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  imme- 
diately, and  it  was  aU  settled,  and  she 
seemed  might^r  fond  of  him.  But  after 
she  was  married,  she  came  forward 
close  to  us,  and  told  us  quite  as  a  secret, 
that  she  did  not  hke  him  at  all,  only 
she  did  not  say  so  beforehand,  for  fear 
it  should  stop  the  marriage;  but  that 
she  liked  two  oUier  men  better.  Then 
she  said  her  father  was  an  ungratefiil 
tvrant,  and  a  Saracen's  head,  or  some- 
thing uncommon,  for  not  having 
ffuemed  her  dislike,  and  spared  her 
de-li-ca-cv — that  was  the  word — ^tbo 
pain  of  telling  it  So,  to  revenge  her- 
self,  she  cowd  do  nothing  but  poison 
the  poor  old  gentleman,  which  I 
thought  very  hard  upon  him.  Then 
she  sat  down  on  a  green  seat,  all  co- 


vered with  roses,  and  she  stooped  bar 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  a  great 
sigh,  and  said,  *  But  when  that  is  done, 
8t3l  I  shall  not  be  married  to  the  maa 
of  my  heart,  but  quite  the  cootrsry. 
Suppose  then  I  also  poisoD  my  detested 
husband.  Then,  alas!  I  sbaU  not 
know  which  of  the  others  to  choose ; 
for  my  heart  is  too  tender,  and  caimot 
decide  for  either  of  them.'  Thoi]^gfat 
I  to  myself — Youoff  woman,  for  all 
your  good  looks  and  fine^,  I  am  glad 
you're  not  my  wife.  Then  first  iier 
&ther  came  to  see  her,  and  wish  her 
joy  of  the  marriage,  and  she  gave  him 
a  glass  of  wme  to  drink  her  heahh ; 
and,  do  you  know,  that  vefy  wine  had 
the  poison  in  it?  We  shookl  never 
have  thought  oi  that  down  at  BoroU 
wood,  would  we?  Then  he  went 
away,  and  in  came  one  of  her  two 
lovers,  and  wanted  to  kiss  her ;  but  she 
treated  him  very  properly,  and  woidd 
not  let  him  touch  her ;  only  at  last  she 
whispered  him,  loud  eno^Hh  for  me 
to  hear,  that  he  most  go  lull  ber  hof^ 
band. 

M  Just  then  the  other  bver  came  in, 
and  as  they  were  both  officers,  and 
had  their  swords  by  thear  sides,  thej 
drew  them,  and  foupit  together,  while 
the  lady  fell  down  on  her  knees  and 
looked  up  to  the  ceiling.  Then  ooe 
of  them  was  killed,  and  M  dose  by 
her,  and  he  gave  her  such  a  look  ba- 
ht%  he  died--0  dear !  Then  she  mk 
up  and  ran  to  the  other,  aad  pot  her 
arms  about  him,  and  said,  **Brave 
Henry,  you  have  woo  my  heart'  So 
they  talked  about  it  a  bit,  jnst  as  if 
they  had  been  bargaining  for  a  pig  at 
market,  and  they  settled  they  -muM 
hide  the  dead  man  under  the  gaidea 
seat  she  had  been  sitting  on,  ^d  she 
sat  down  on  it  again,  so  that  ncfthing 
could  be  seen.  Then  the  lover  went 
away  behind  the  bushes,  and  she 
turned  up  her  eyes,  and  groaned,  and 
said,  *  Now  her  life  was  a  burthen  to 
her,  for  she  had  seen  the  death  of  the 
(»ly  man  she  loved.'  Just  then  her 
husband  came  in,  and  wanted  to  talk 
to  her  in  a  fiiendly  way,  but  she 
pushed  Imn  ofl^  and  called  fann  a  faSoi^ 
less  monster,  and  an  oppressor  of  ia> 
nocence,  though  I  thought  hhn  a  vety 
nice  civil  gentleman;  and  then  sbs 
upset  the  seat,  in  the  way  a  cow  in- 
sets  a  milk-pail,  and  showed  him  the 
dead  body,  and  said,  « There  is  the 
man  I  loved,  the  true  hudMod  of  ay 
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hearU  Oh,  that  you  had  died  iostead 
of  him  !*  Then  the  lover  heard  her 
speak,.  I  suppose,  as  listeners  never 
hear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  he 
came  in.  and  said,  ^What^  ma'am, 
was  it  he  you  loved  1  Perfidious  wo- 
man, then  will  I  send  you  to  join 
him*'  He  was  going  to  run  her 
through  with  his  swoi^,.  and  I  never 
saw  the  squire  angner  at  a  poacher 
than  ho  was  with  her ;  but  the  hus- 
band came  in  the  way  to  save-  her, 
and  the  officer  killed  hini<  instead,,  and 
said  that  would  do  as  weU»  Then  the 
&ther  came  in  with  a  great  many 
constables  and  soldiers  to  carry  the 
officer  away  to  gaoL  They  got  hold 
of  him»  and  took  away  his  sword,  and 
put  a  chain>  upon  his  wrists,  and*  then 


be  began  to  struggle,  but  it  was  no 
use,  and  they  were  going  away  wi^h 
hin^,  when  the  fiather  said,  *  My  daugfa- 
ter^  some  one  has  poisoned  me,  I  hope 
it  isn't  you.'  And  he  fell  down,  and 
rolled  bis  eyes  about,  and  cknched  his 
hands  and  died.  Then  the  lady  said, 
*-Alas !  how  am  I  devoted  to  misery ! 
My  destiny  has  made  me  wretched ; 
but  my  principles  have  always  been 
sublime^  Hency,  while  you  so  to 
death,  and  I  into  a  nunnery,  know 
that  my  heart  has  always  been  true  to 
you.  We  shall  meet  in  a  better  world, 
where  it  is  nut  a  crime  to  love.  Take 
this  kiss.'  Then  the  cloth  was  kt 
down  a^ain,  and  I  said  to  Mr.  Grub, — 
« I  wonder  does  all  that  ceme  of  eatin^r 
frogs  r" 


Chapter  XIL 


Before  the  end  of  the  week  James 
returned,,  and  with  him  his  -sufiering 
sister.  She  was  too  weak  to  8tan<]^ 
but  was  lifted  out  of  the  market  cart 
that  had  brought  her  from  the  next 
town,  and  was  received  in  her  mother's 
arms.  Her  own  w^l-known  chamber 
bad  been  lurepared  and  arranged  with 
all  the  little  objects  fstmtliar  to  her 
tronv  cluldbood ;  tlie  oaken  cupboard, 
the  walnut-wood  chest  of  drawers,  the 
queer  oval  looking-glassr  and  the  pic-- 
tuces  of  SjDring,.  in  yellow  ribbons^ 
and  of  a  brown  Abrahamr  aibout  to 
sacrifice  a  pink  Isaac.  The  smaH 
bed,,  with"  its  cross-barred  curtains  of 
red  and  white,,  in'  which  the  cJirelesi 
girl  had  slept  so  tranquUly,  seemed 
Ske  a  quiet  grave  opening  its  arms  to 
receive  the  weary  widow.  Her  mother 
undressed  her,  and  laid  her  down  to 
vest,,  and  then  sat  beside  her  and  neld 
her  hand,  restraining  her  own  %grief 
at  the  sight  of  the  wasted  faded  being 
before  her,  while  a  long  fiow  of  tears 
catne  from  the  daugbt^s  dosed  eyes. 
At  last  she  seemed  about  to  sleep,  but 
looked  up  feebly,  and  said, — **  Would 
my  &ther  kiss  me  as  he  did  wheir  I 
va9  a  good  child  1**  The  mother  went 
for  her  husband,  who- came  in  witir  a 
tenderness  of  aspect  such  as^  he  never 
ihowed  before^  and,  bending  over  her, 
tissed  again  and  again  her  hot  lips^ 
md  murmured,  ^  Bless  you,  my  child  ^ 
GJod  bless  you !"  *«'Oh,  father  !•'  she 
laid,  ^can  you  still  love  mel"  His 
tears  mabced  with  hers,  and  when  he 
58* 


left  her  to  fier  mother's  care  she  fdJ" 
inte  a  deep  sleep^ 

'  She  dreamed  that  she  was  again  a 
child  gathering  cowslips'  in  a'  well- 
known  green  meadow  near  the  fpurm- 
house,  and  that  suddei^y  she  saw  stand- 
ing close  to-the  high  bai^  two  figures,, 
one  in  a  white  do^  with  a  white  hood) 
over  it9  head,  and  the  other  similarlv 
dressed  in  crimson.  Tbey  seemed  tall- 
er than  men,  and  with  stately  Idoks 
and  gestures  each  invited  her  to  ap- 
proadi  and  to  drink  ef  his  fountau^ 
which  gushed  out  of  the  bank.  The 
fountain  of  the  white  figure  she  saw 
was  milk,  and  she  thought  that  she  bad 
often  drank  ef  thatp  but  the  other 
stream  wae  red  wine^  which  she  had 
never  tasted,,  and  she  turned  to  it,  and 
Arank  of  it  from  the'  bowl  which  th» 
erimson  figure  held  out  to  her.  Then* 
the  white  figure  sank*  down^  and  in 
sii^ngr  uncovered  its  fece,  which  she 
saw  was  that  of  Mr.  Musgrave  the 
dergjrman,  and  the  cloak  spread  over 
him  and  round  from  him  in  a  circle^ 
wider  and  wider,  and  the  white  stream* 
pouced  forth  and  foamed,. and  met  it,  and 
the  whde  turned  to  white  snow  and  ice» 
But  the  red  figure  seemed  all  wrapped 
in  red  fire,  and  the  wine-stream  ttime6 
to  fire,  and  flooded  the  field  aroond 
her,  and  beat  against  the  snow;  and 
the  figure  raised  its  hood  and  showed 
the  face  of  her  Jiusbaiid.  Then  sude> 
denly  she  felt  herself  no  longer  a  child, 
but  a  woman,  with  her  arms  around 
bmv  and  bordothea  caught  fire  from 
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him,  and  they  both  burned  together, 
standing  on  a  field  of  fire,  wlule  the 
red  Btreama  devoured  the  enow,  and 
blazed,  but  without  amdLe,  over  all  the 
land. 

Then  a  gigantic  Death,  all  whose 
bones  seemed  icicles,  elided  with  swift 
strides  over  the  field,  and  his  cold 
breath  put  out  the  flames  and  chilled 
them  through,  and  they  shrunk  and 
fell  together ;  and  the  Death  took  the 
bowl  £at  had  held  the  fiery  wine,  and 
filled  it  with  the  snow  that  still  lay  in 
a  patch  around  the  white  fountam, 
and  poured  it  over  them  once  and 
again,  and  yet  ao^ain.    She  knew  that 


it  was  the  silence  of  the  grave  wbkk 
he  was  poiuinff  over  theni,  till  thsj 
were  buried  under  a  hill  of  sOent  snov. 
But  it  fell  softly  and  pleasantly  1900 
them,  and  calmed  their  bmBing,  aad 
so  they  slumbered  in  their  grave,  kxk- 
ed  in  each  otbers*s  arms ;  and  she  kk 
that  their  baby  slept  between  thea; 
yet  its  spirit  «uvt  she  thought,  at  tfa 
same  time  out  of  a  tuft  of  cowal^  oa 
the  bank. 

While  she  dreamed  thns,  a  geade 
smile  came  over  her  &oe,  and  ha  mo- 
ther knew  that  her  paina  bad  for  a 
moment  ceased. 


chaptkb  xm. 


QHastings  was  an  inveterate  walker ; 
and  in  the  course  of  One  of  his  rambles 
he  found  himself,  after  many  hours' 
exertion,  wet  and  tired,  close  to  Burnt- 
wood  farm.  He  went  in,  and  was,  of 
course,  hospitably  received  by  Farmer 
Wilson  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  by 
James  and  Ann.  They  were  ffotng 
to  dinner,  and  invited  him  to  join  Uiem, 
but  proposed  that  he  should  first  change 
his  clothes,  which  were  thorougmy 
soaked,  James  oflfermg  to  lend  him  a 
suit  of  Iiis  own.  Hastines  gladly  con- 
iiented,  and  soon  appeared  in  the  young 
fiumer's  Sunday  earb.  He  had  been 
so  used  to  wear  tne  costume  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  characters,  that  no- 
thing  looked  awkward  on  him.  James 
eould  not  help  &ncying  that  the  visiter 
appeared  to  much  more  advantage  in 
the  clothes  than  their  true  owner. 
Ann  did  not  join  in  this  opinion,  but 
she  was  much  amused  at  the  spectacle 
of  another  person  than  James  in  her 
cousin's  habihments,  and  was  constant- 
ly  hang'uiff  down  her  head  to  conceal  a 
broad  smue,  although  she  acknowlede- 
ed  to  herMlf  that  Hastings  looked  wdl 
and  at  ease  in  his  new  dress.  The  wet 
clothes  were  hung  up  by  the  fire ;  and 
tfie  whole  party  sat  down  to  dinper, 
while  one  or  other  of  the  women  went 
Irequentlv  to  the  neighbouring  room 
of  Elizabeth  to  see  how  she  was. 
Hastings  was  delighted  with  his  adven. 
ture,  and  ate  like  a  true  farmer,  and 
talked  so  as  to  draw  out  all  the  infor- 
mation  be  could  from  both  the  Wil- 
sons,  often,  also,  introducing  a  word 
far  the  women.  He  picked  up  many 
fkcts  as  to  the  peasantry,  and  the  modes 


of  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  ooimtiy 
people.  He  also  told  some  anecdotes 
from  his  travels,  which  interested  lai 
new  friends,  and  made  Ann  opea  ber 
eyes  wide,  and  look  at  him  as  if  sodk 
pretematinal  beinff  had  suddenly  an* 
peared  in  the  well  known  dodkes.  He 
spoke  of  African  fauntinsB*  Ifindoo 
murders,  the  witchcraft  of  Americas 
Indians,  and  the  roving  robben  cf 
Arabia  and  Persia ;  of  volcanoes,  cro- 
codiles, and  ^Id-mines. 

The  mention  of  juggling  and  magk 
led  him  to  speak  of  many  strangle 
things  that  he  had  known  of  in  dtf> 
ferent  countries,  some  of  them  easi^  to 
be  explained,  others  apparently  miiD- 
telligible,  but  not  the  less  certam.  Ba 
said,  for  instance,  that  once  when  re- 
siding in  one  of  the  West  Indian  is- 
lands, he  had  bou^t,  and  takei 
rather  as  a  ftLvonrite  tnan  a  aervaDt,  a 
handsome  boy,  coloured  or  of  lis 
mixed  race,  and  eleven  or  tirelve 
years  old.  He  was  remarkable  fcr 
the  liveliest  and  most  joyous  apoifei, 
as  wen  as  for  readiness  and  deunesi 
of  head.  But  after  some  wedm,  with- 
out any  seeminff  cause,  the  Im  be- 
came melanchofy  and  duD,  and  was 
evidently  losing  his  health.  Us 
master  questioned  him  as  to  the  rea- 
son  of  this  change,  but  he  wooU  gim 
none,  and  appeued  terrified  at  tlw 
thought  of  confessing.  After  mndi 
persuasion,  however,  he  bant  into 
tears,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  said  bs 
would  tell  alL  For  mamr  nights^  bs 
said,  he  had  alwajs  had  the  saoM  bad 
dreams,  urging  bun  to  rob  bis  maaCei; 
and  leave  the  money  m  a  oeitain  de- 
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cay;ed  tamariDd  tree  near  the  bouse. 
This  advice,  be  said,  was  given  him 
IB  his  sleep  by  diflferent  fi^ires,  now 
by  a  beautiful  white  woman,  now  by 
a  ffreat  negro  chief,  dressed  in  green 
and  crimson  clothes,  with  a   golden 
Bword   beside   him ;    sometimes    by 
cloudy  gigantic   figures  of  men  and 
women  pmying  on  drums,  and  kind- 
ling great  fires,  in  which  they  threat- 
ened to  bum  him  ;  sometimes    by  a 
white  (HPeacher,  with  long  grey  liair, 
and  a  book  in  his  hand,  out  of  which 
a  prodigious  bamboo    grew  up  into 
the   sky,  with  a  star  in    the   top  of 
it ;  and  sometimes   by  a  number   of 
little  rose-coloured  children,  who  play- 
ed round  him,  and  all  sang  the  same 
thin^  in  his  ear.    His  master  comfort- 
ed hmi,  told  him  the  bad  dreams  would 
so  away,  and  gave  him  money,  which 
be  desired  him  to  leave  in  the  hollow 
tree.    A   person   was   then   sent  to 
watch,  who  found  that  the  money  was 
taken  away  by  an  old  negro  woman, 
who  sometimes  came  about  the  house 
fifom   a   neighbouring  estate  to    sell 
vegetables  and  poultry.    The  difliculty 
was  to  conceive  how  the  dreams  could 
have  arisen   in  the  boy's    mind.     In 
order   to   discover   this,  his   master, 
without   informing  him,  bored  a  hole 
in  the  partition  of  his  bedroom,  and 
remained  with  his  eve  directed  through 
it    The  houses  in  those  countries  are 
often  not  listened,  nor  even  the  doors 
laid   to.    It  was,  therefore,  not  very 
mnrprimng  that  early  in  the  night,  a 
&int  sound  was   heard  in  the  boy's 
room,  and  an  old  woman  was  seen  to 
enter,   bent   neariy  double,  and  lock- 
ing  like  some  strange  grizzled  baboon 
rather   than  a   human    being.    She 
crept  to  the  bed  side,  and,  after  seating 
herself,  and  making  various  eigns,  she 
began  to  mutter  in  a  low  voice  close 
to  the  boy's  ear.    These  were  some 
of  the    words  which  the  Englishman 
caught  :* — »*  Now  white  woman  come 
you  very  booful  much — tell  you  take 
massa's  money — ^put  in  ran  tree — now 
she  gib  yon  um  kiss  very  sweet  much." 
And  so  the  old  hag  went  on  suggest- 
ing image  after  image,  while  it  was 
evident,  from  the  boy's  writhing  and 
gasping,  that  the  woMs  took  m  his 
mind  the  appearance  of  correspondinj^ 
thmgB,  but  did  not  wake  him  from  his 
paintnl  deep.    The  woman  was  seized 
while  creeping  away,  and  put  in  the 
stocks,  where  she  was  shown  to  the 


boy  the  next  day,  and 
taken  to  frighten  her  from  ever  again 
approaching  the  house.  The  boy  soon 
recovered  his  cheerfulness,  but  wodd 
probably,  in  the  opinion  of  an  vateU 
ligent  physician,  be  liable  all  his  life 
to  similar  influences  fix>m  those  about 
him. 

After  this,  Hastings  was  led  to  speak 
of  occurrences  no  less  strange  whidi  he 
had  experienced  in  other  countne&— 
«*OnCe,"  he  said,  <«Imade  a  sudden 
joumej  from  one  part  of  Persia  to  an- 
other m  companv  with  several  natives, 
whom  I  resembled  in  my  dress,  beai^ 
and  general  appearance.  On  the  last 
day  of  my  expedition  I  iode  for  four- 
teen hours  without  stopping,  and  reach- 
ed  in  the  evening  the  dtj  of  my  desti- 
nation. As  we  passed  through  the 
gate,  I  saw  among  the  crowd  who  were 
looking  at  our  cavalcade  an  old  man, 
who  seemed  to  watch  me  with  great 
intentness.  We  were  stopped  mr  a 
few  moments  in  one  of  the  streets,  and, 
on  my  looking  round,  he  was  again  close 
to  me.  After  we  had  settled  ourselves 
for  the  night  in  our  khan,  a  large  build- 
ing designed  for  travellers,  while  my 
servant  was  attending  to  my  horse,  and 
1  was  about  to  eat  my  supper,  the  same 
old  man  approached  me,  aiid  asked  if  I 
would  come  with  him  and  share  a  bet^ 
ter  meal  than  the  one  befdre  me.  I 
looked  at  him  now  mare  attentively, 
and,  having  before  seen,  from  his  dren, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  Armenians,  who 
are  natives  of  the  East,  but  not  Maho- 
metans, it  now  also  appeared  to  me 
that  he  was  of  an  bcmest  and  benevo- 
lent countenance.  He  looked  respect- 
able but  not  wealthy.  I  feh  that  I 
had  my  pistols  about  me,  loosened  my 
sword,  and  followed  him.  We  passed 
through  several  streets,  and  entered  at 
last  a  small  door  in  a  high  and  solid 
wall ;  this  led  us  into  a  court,  and 
thence  we  passed  into  a  garden,  at 
the  further  side  of  which  a  buikl- 
ing  stood;  into  this  we  passed,  and  I 
found  myself  in  a  scene  of  wonder. 
The  li^ht  of  many  perfumed  lamps 
showed  that  the  walls  were  covered 
with  blue  and  red  silk  embroidered  in 
gold.  There  were  several  large  ebony 
and  japan  cabinets,  filled  with  golden 
plate,  and  with  pj^ramids  of  cut  and 
rough  jewels.  The  carpet  was  of  bro* 
cade,  and  the  cushions  that  lay  upcm  it 
of  purple  silk  woiked  with  flowers  in 
seed  pearL    The  old  man  made  me  ail 
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down  and  left  me  for  a  few  minutee  ;  customs  of  the  Franks,  and  wS  aboi 
after  which  he  retunied  superbly  dress,  you  the  damsel  herself  before  you  <k. 
ed,  and  placed  himself  beside  me.  He  cide.' — He  then  drew  off  a  cvtia 
spoke  very  little,  and  seemed  of  a  grave,  from  a  door,  and  the  "M^vipit,  who  s^ 
if  not  melancholy  humour.  But  he  been  sitting  within,  rose  up  tjncdr 
had  haidly  given  me  time  to  wonder  at  let  the  covering  foil  from  off  her  beai 
his  proceedmgs,  when  a  train  of  slaves  and,  with  a  low  bending  of  the  boq. 
came  in,  beautifully  clothed,  and  bear-  and  haiMls  crossed,  stood  trembliDf  be. 
ing  water  in  silver  bowls  to  wash  the  fore  me.  She  was  beautiful,  even  % 
hands  ;  and  then  a  multitude  of  dishes  European  eyes,  but  I  saw  that  she  v% 
of  the  most  delicate  and  costly  meats,  dying.  I  stooped  to  kiss  the  hea  o: 
We  sat  alknost  in  silence  ;  wme  cool  her  garment,  drew  the  curtain  be&ff 
as  snow  was  brought  to  me,  and  again  her,  and  led  the  old  man  away.  Hn- 
the  ewers  for  washing.  When  we  ing  made  him  sit  beside  me,  i  toUfaiB- 
were  left  alone,  the  old  mansighed,  and  with  many  thanks  that  I  could  not  ic 
jnid, — *  Stranger,  great  as  may  be  y;our  cept  his  bounteous  ofier.  He  kxkec 
wonder,  it  cannot  exceed  my  confusion,  at  me  with  fixed  eyes  for  a  fiill  mioai?, 
But  it  is  useless  to  delay  speaking  what  then  his  countenance  assumed  an  ex. 
must  be  told.  1  am  a  merchant,  ac-  pressionof  deadly  fiuy,  and,  exdaimin^, 
counted  the  richest  of  this  cii^,  and,   <  Slave,  you  shall  repent  this  insolence,' 
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he  thrice  violently  clapped  hislBJuk 
Immediately  six  or  seven  am^  mes 
entered,  to  whom  be  called  to  wax 
me.  I  had  time  to  draw  mygwofd; 
and,  enraged  at  his  violence,  wb& 


some  have  said,  of  Persia.    But  m; 
wealth  avails  Uttle    for  happin( 
have  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  than 
whom  I  bebeve  there  are  few  more 
beautiful    But  all  my  joy  in  her  is 

blighted  by  the  misfoitune  of  the  evil  they  rush^  upon  me  I  made  a  blov  it 
eye  which  has  Men  upon  her.  Her  him  ;  but  his  daughter,  who  badrasM 
health  has  long  been  wasting  away.  I  in  for  the  purpose,  I  fear  of  saviiy  nt, 
have  consulted  many  physicians,  mul-  ^brew  herself  between  us  and  recmtf 
labs,  and  dervishes,  but  none  have  been  ihe  blade  of  the  scymitar  on  her  medt 
of  use  to  her.  One,  reputed  the  sagest  She  shrieked,  fell,  and  most,  doubtka, 
of  the  holy  men  in  all  the  province,  told  have  died  upon  the  spot ;  but  I  eoM 
me,  three  months  ago,  that  on  this  day  not  stay  to  learn  her  &te,  for  sevenl 
a  stranger,  a  Frank,  would  enter  at  sun-  swords  were  lifted  against  meu  k  tbs 
set  the  eastern  gate ;  that  him  I  must  confusion  I  fired  a  pistol  among  mj 
wait  for  and  entreat,  and  if  he  would  assailants,  dashed  a  lamp  against  soee 
consent  to  become  the  husband  of  mv  muslin  hangings  near  me,  which  set 
daughter,  the  spell  would  be  defeated,  them  in  a  b&ze,  sprang  into  the  ckmi 
and  she  would  hve  ;  but  that  if  he  re-  where  the  girl  had  b^n,  and  forced 
fitted,  within  one  hour  of  his  denial  she  my  way  through  the  women's  aput- 
would  surely  die.  You  see  the  con-  roents  into  the  street.  I  left  the  tomn 
tents  of  this  room,  which  are  but  a  the  next  mcnning,  and  never  retmnerf 
small  part  of  myriches ;  all  will  at  my  to  it ;  nor  can  I,  to  this  bow,  e^pbic 
death  be  herB,  and  more  than  you  now  hy  what  means  the  denrish  bad  pre> 
see  I  would  at  once  bestow  on  her  as  dieted  myanival,  and  its  disastrous  os- 
a  portion.  But,  although  it  is  not  a  sequences." 
Persian  usage,  I  know  the  marriage 


chaptek  xrv. 


To  such,  tales  as  these,  while  they 
sat  round  the  fire  after  dinner,  and  the 
drenching  rain  still  fell,  the  Wilsons 
lent  an  admiring  attention.  The  &th- 
er  told  in  return,  some  English  wonders 
of  ghosts  and  omens,  without,  appa- 
renuv,  giving  them  much  credit ;  and 
he  afterwar£  said,  **  No  doubt  there 
is  plenty  of  fortune^telling,  and  all  such 
t  going  on  in  the  neighbour- 


hood, as  there  is  a  gan^  of  gipnei  «- 
camped  at  no  great  distance.**  Thk 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  Hirtingi; 
for  he  had  seen  bodies  of  that  Si^ 
persed  race  in  almost  every  country  be- 
tween India  and  England,  and  taM 
speak  something  of  their  peculiar  lai- 
guage.  He  enquired  particularly  where 
mey  were  to  he  found ;  and.  as  soos 
as  the  rain  abated,  he  sent  a 
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0  Beecbtmt  to  say  he  should  probably 
«  absent  for  some  hours,  and  then  set 
at  in  search  of  the  tents  of  the  wan- 
lerers. 

He  left  the  Uttle  fuwly  M  of  inte. 
est  in  so  wcmderfiil  a  man.  Poor 
Inn,  in  whom  every  emotion  bubbled 
It  once  to  the  surface,  spoke  twice  or 
hrice  to  James,  as  if  she  had  felt 
nore  admiratioo  for  Hastings  than  he 
Fas  pleased  with— his  annoyance 
fas  much  increased  by  anger  at  him- 
elf  for  having  any  such  feelings  from 
o  absurd  a  cause.  The  fiemiily,  how- 
ever, all  parted  for  the  night,  appa- 
ently  great  friends.  But  James,  when 
Jone,  instead  of  ffdof  to  bed,  sat 
iod  thought  over  his  visit  to  London, 
ind  mourned  his  own  ignorance  and 
erplexily  as  to  every  thing  beyond 
he  small  circle  of  his  daify  life.  In 
^tion  to  this  disccmtent,  he  could 
lot  free  himself  from  the  image  of 
Hastings,  dressed  in  his  clothes,  and 
aOnng  of  so  many  wondrous  things 
hat  he  had  never  before  heard  of, 
nth  a  composure  and  liveliness  to 
un  so  perfectly  astonishing.  How 
uge  and  various,  he  thought,  is  the 
rwld,  and  what  a  brutish  stupidity  is 
t  that  leaves  me  so  ignorant  What 
Ave  I  to  describe  to  Ann,  that  she 
loes  not  already  know  as  w^  as  I? 
inpatient  and  unhappy,  he  began  to 
ndresB  himseE  But  when  the  ck)ek 
tnick  twelve,  the  whole  of  his  story 
sArthur  Edmoostone  and  Sir  Charles 
lutoat  blazed   out  iqMO  him,  and 


he  feh  for  and  found  the  Onyx  Ring 
tied  to  a  ribbon  round  his  neick.  He 
cut  the  atrinff  and  put  the  ring  upon 
his  finger.  The  lawyer,  the  b^net, 
and  me  £urmer,  were  three  distinct 
fiffuresthat  now  came  before  him  as 
his  own,  though  he  knew  that  the 
original  form  of  his  being  was  thai 
of  Arthur.  Ejach  of  these  he  had 
tried,  and  with  each  of  them  been 
dissatisfied.  Neither  ci  the  changes 
which  he  had  experienced  had  sup- 
plied that  which  was  wanting  in  Ins 
original  existence,  and  each  had  dis- 
tressed him  by  its  own  hindrances  and 
pains.  It  seemed  that  nothing  would 
really  supplv  his  cravings  but  the  un- 
broken  nresnness  and  vigour  of  tern- 
perament,  the  keen  and  cheerful  coon 
age,  of  a  man  hke  Hastmgs,  finding 
pfoasure  wherever  there  is  room  w 
adventure,  and  striking  out  adventure 
where  others  would  discover  only  a 
dull  routine.  The  figure,  too,  of  the 
man  dressed  in  the  fonner's  ck>thes^ 
yet  in  experience  and  versatility  m> 
much  hie  superior,  and  awakening  so 
strongly  the  alternate  laughter  and 
amazement  of  poor  Ana,  haunted  him 
invincibly,  and,  raising  die  ring  to  1» 
mouth,  he  jnranoonced  the  name  of 
Hastings.  The  true  James  was  rfr. 
stored  to  his  native  position,  unooo. 
scious  of  an  interruption  in  his  Ufes 
and  the  possessor  of  the  ring  found 
himself  in  the  character  of  lustiflgs^ 
a  visitor  of  the  gipsy  camp. 
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NEW  SOUTH  WILBSJ* 

All  the  soyereign  states  of  Europe  lands,  but  the  establiBfam^  of  gani- 

have  in  succession  been  founders  of  sons  and  governments  in  va^  reficB 

colonies ;  yet  it  is  remaricable  that  all  won  by  the  sword  and  hdd  bj  tk 

have  successively  foiled,  with  but  one  sword.    Of  course,  fragments  of  tbas 

exception.    And  in  that  exception  we  garrisons  gradually   fixed  thenoira 

may  justly    pride  ourselves,  for  that  m  the  country  ;  the  viceroyB  aodtbai 

one  is  Enffland.     Without   entering  court  attracted  followers  fnm  Eonfe: 

into  those  higher  consideratioos  which  merchants  settled  on  the  scene  of  tfas 

seem  to  connect  this  striking  peculi-  trade.    But   there  was  nothing  tte 

arity  with  national  virtue,  it  may  be  constitutes  the  essence  of  cdoiffiatkfi; 

&irly  observed  that,  of  all  European  there  was  no  transfer  of  anj  )i^ 

countries,  England  is  the  one  whose  body  of  the  people  at  once  isto  if 

intercourse  is   capable  of  conferring  occupied  temtoiT ;  no  smaD  caoao- 

the  largest  share  df  monX  and  physicu  nity  exclusively  formed  on  tte  fn»> 

advantages  upon  those,    her   remote  pies  of  the  onginal  land ;  no  attemfi 

and    stniffgling    ofisprinff.      For  in-  to  model  an  image  of  the  paraAKate; 

stance,  what  gifts   couloTany  of  the  no  preparation  m  the  native  oob^ 

other  great  European  kinffdoros,  with-  to  carry  with   them   the  6v»*u 

in  the  last  three  hundred  years  (the  of  new  society,  ready  tojwttogalff 

rise   of  the'  colonial  system),    have  on  then:  arrival,   and  rased  itov 

given  to  a  colony  ?    They  nught  aD,  complete  as  possible  a  resemUaflceB 

undoubtedly,    have   given  them   arts  the  structure  of  society  at  borne.  IV 

and  arms,  some  knowledge  of  the  ge-  Spaniard  in  America,  the  Ynsxim 

neral  means  of  conquennff   the   sur-  in  the  Antilles,  the  Portuguese  ooik 

rounding  tribes,  and  consiaerable   &.  banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  BiiiaBS 

duties  of  maintaining  themselves  by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine^wereseiicv 

the  cultivation  of  the  commercial  and  more  than  strangers  and  sojonnien^ 

agricuhural  cajiacities  of  the  soD.    But  the  la&t    ThefVenchman  wae,  po* 

on  the  pre-eminent  subjects  of  social  haps,  more   a  denizen  than  the  lef 

advancement,  of  laws,  morals,  and  re-  from  the  narrowness  of  his  loesBiJ  a 

ligioo,  ^hat  could  they  have  given  to  the  Uands.    But  the  tne  fiulareooe- 

tSem  more  than  they  themselves  pos-  sisted  hi  the  geaml  inabi%tD^ 

sessed?    And  what  was  the  condition  their  character  on  any  lai]^  V^ 

of  Prance,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy,  of  the.  land,  to  extend  their  aftf 

in  those   supreme  organs   of  human  institutions  through  the  rifling  ^^^ 

happiness,  knowledge,  and  virtue,  du-  tion  of  the  native^  or  to  retin  i* 

rii^  the  whole  penod?     With  what  possession    of  the   country.  E^  " 

purpose  that  gii^me  win   which   it  Canada,  though  there  the  F^eod^  i^ 

woidd  be  almost  as  [nesumptuous  to  doubtedly,  m^e  their  most  ^]^[^ 

examine   as   to   question,    had   been  and  continued  experiment  in  cdWJ*- 
fdeased  to  pot  so  lai^  a  portion  of  tir  j,  they  never  succeeded  fiirtlff«" 

the  human  race  as  that  contained  in  to   form  a  small  and  ^^^^^^^^ 

Spanish  America  and  the  Brazils,  un-  munity,  wholly  unable  to  pwF  * 

der  the  control  of  two  thrones  distin-  territory  within  its  limits,  ^"*J^ 

ffiiished   for   bigotry,  ignorance,   and  able  to  supply  itself  without  ccoiti^ 

Ssregard  of  the  liberties  of  man,    is  aid    from    the    mother  camtifi  ^ 

not  an  enquiiy  for  these  pages.    But  wholly  imable  to  resist  the  i^  ^ 

those  vast  allotments  of  power  do  not  pulse  of  an  invadmg  force.  ^  ^^ 

invalidate  our  former   assertion,  that  not   colonisation,  but  a<^*''^''*°'*  l^ 

the  colonies  of  Europe  had  all  Med,  emigration,  but  exile  ;  not  tbe  pi^ 

with  the  exception  of  our  own.    These  ing  of  a  goodly  tree  in  the  desert,  » 

were  not  colcmies,  but  conquests ;  not  the  fixture  of  a   naked  P**' V^ 

thesettlement  of  the  nations  of  Eiux>pe  ground  to  claim  the  rights  of  <J^ 

forming    new   communities   in    new  very.      The  meagre   and  witos^ 

•  Three  expeditions  into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Anstralia,  &«.   By  Mtj"'' 
Mitchell,  Sarveyor.Generikl.    3  vols.  8vo.    Boone:  London. 
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state  of  the  French  Canadian  was  felt 
much  more  as  a  reproach  to  the  wis- 
dom, than  a  credit  to  the  enterprise 
of  France.  Prance,  glittering,  pro- ' 
%ate,  and  vain,  was  no  more  proud 
of  her  ofl&pring  than  a  mother  would 
be  of  a  chUd  whom  she  had  flung  into 
the  h^hway.  The  pinched  and  starve- 
ling reatures  of  the  colony  scarcely 
allowed  her  haughtjr  and  frivolous 
Court  to  recognise  it  as  her  own. 
The  American  wilderness  was  an  ex- 
cellent subetitote  for  the  foundling  hos- 
pital, and  she  was  too  glad  to  leave  her 
young  illegitimate  there,  without  ever 
desiring  to  hear  of  it  again.  These 
Canadians  are  now  boast^l  of  their 
French  blood,  but  this  is^mly  since 
they  have  had  England  for  a  nurse. 
The  little  Ishmael,  perishing  in  the 
wilderness,  has  now  b^en  sufl^red  to 
ffTow  up  into  the  disturber, — "his 
band  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  b^nd  against  his."  But  all  this 
is  the  result  of  English  pampering. 
Left  to  the  old  nutnment  of  Frajice, 
bis  frame  would  have  been  as  maigre 
as  his  soup.  And  this  iU  success,  too, 
accounts  for  the  singular  facility  with 
which  France  allowed  Canada  to  be 
wrested  from  her.  The  matchless 
bravery  of  Wolfe  and  his  troc^  must 
bave  conquered  ;  but  the  question  was, 
to  have  kept  In  the  general  igno- 
rance of  England  relative  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, fifty  years  ago,  her  negociators 
would,  probably,  bave  made  no  very 
stem  stand  against  any  serious  deter- 
minaticMi  of  the  French  Government  to 
retain  Canada.  But  it  was  aban- 
doned by  France  and  kept  by  Eng- 
land,  with,  probably,  equal  mdifler- 
ence ;  and  now  the  British  colony  is  but  a 
spot  in  the  midst  of  a  new  British  em- 
pae. 

It  is  true  that  in  its  settlement  at 
the  peace,  our  Government  committed 
one  capital  error,  an  error  a^amst  aU 
good  policy,  and  which  shoiud  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  beyond  the  line  of 
pardonable  blunders, — ^they  allowed 
the  colony  to  retain  its  French  laws 
and  language.  The  c(Hiquest  by  force 
c^  arms  had  put  the  question  on  both 
fully  in  thehr  power.  But  a  weak  and 
most  miwise  desire  to  conciliate  the 
caprices  of  the  conquered  sufficed  them 
to  retain  both,  thus  hazarding  then* 
future  connection  with  England,  re- 
tainiriff  them  in  perpetual  alliance 
with  France,  and  drawing  an  impl- 


ant and  irritating  line  of  separation 
between  them  and  thehr  fellow-subjects 
in  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  Roman 
empire  ought  lo  be  the  policy  of  eveiy 
conquermg  country.  The  laws  of 
England  ought  to  be  made  the  law?  of 
all  her  subjects,  whether  old  or  new, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done.  The  adop- 
tion of  her  language  in  all  pubfic 
transactions  dught  to  be  a  principle. 
Usmg  no  force  with  the  people,  and 
lettm^them  speak  their  jargon  if  they 
will,  &e  must  make  the  whole  language 
of  official  and  pubhc  hfe  Enghsb,  dis- 
tmguish  it  as  the  language  of  high 
life,  of  pohtics,  of  the  professiops,  and 
in  a  few  years  a  new  generation  will 
be  seen  springing  up,  with  new  loyalty, 
forgetting  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered,  spoakmg  the  mnsruage  of  the 
conquerors,  and  instead  of  looking  back 
with  regrets,  alike  frivolous  and  perfid- 
ious, to  the  nation  that  abandoned  them, 
rejoicing  in  the  confirmed  connection 
witii  the  liberties,  literature,  and  power 
of  the  British  empire. 

But  how  memorable  a  contrast  to 
all  those  abortive  attempts  e3dstB  in 
the  colonies  of  England  !  Let  them 
be  thrown  on  what  shore  they  will, 
they  make  for  themselves  a  home,  es- 
tablish a  power,  mould  a  government, 
and  commence  an  emjHre.  They  may 
land  as  pilgrims  ot  fugitives,  but  they 
march  forward  as  conouerors.  What 
a  contrast  in  the  Unitea  States  to  the 
httle  settlements,  even  of  the  indus- 
trious German  and  the  traffickmg 
Dutchman,  on  the  banks  of  the  Deme- 
rary,  settlements  boimded  by  the  same 
swamp  for  these  filty  years;  to  the 
little  French  settlements  in  Guiana ; 
to  the  half  savage  languor  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
on  that  immense,  various  and  lovely 
region  stretching  from  the  Equator  to 
the  La  Plata !  What  a  contrast  in  the 
vigour,  the  activity,  the  multitude,  of 
the  Anglo-American!  What  a  still 
stronger  contrast  in  the  fi'eedom,  the 
public  force,  the  national  feeling,  the 
rising  literature,  the  political  energy ! 
Hostile  as  we  are  to  American  pre- 
sumption, and  conscious  as  all  must 
be  of  the  spots  that  dim  their  character, 
yet  we  proudly  feel  the  superiority  of  tiie 
great  cdonies  founded  by  our  country, 
to  aU  the  djiag  dependencies  of  all  other 
nations. 

But  we  have  not  been  content  with 
planting  the  standard  of  civilisation 
m  the  Sooth ;  we  have  waved  it  over  the 
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North.  The  to^pam  which  seemed 
made  only  for  the  rude  hahitudes  and 
fltioQg  iDBtiiicts  of  the  wild  beast» 
where  the  dimate  made  the  e£K»t8  of 
the  cultivator  precarious  at  the  best, 
and  often  defied  all  his  industry;  where 
winter  lasted  half  the  year,  and  lasted 
with  a  severity  unknown  in  Eun^  ; 
where  ^  life  went  out  beside  the 
pole," — there,  too,  a  colony  has  been 
founded,  which  is  itself  the  foundation 
<tf  a  mighty  kingdom ;  already  dis- 
playing the  arts,  knowledge,  and  am- 
bition of  £un^>ean  hfe ;  increasing  by 
hundred  thousands — sure  and  soon  to 
increase  by  millions,  and  contribute,  in 
that  mighty  increase,  the  products  of 
an  almost  unlimited  province  to  theue- 
cessities  and  luxuries  of  Europe. 

But  of  all  the  cdonies  of  England, 
the  most  singular  and  the  roost  suc- 
cessful is  the  colony  established  in 
New  South  Wales.  Formed  by  none  of 
the  impulses  which  had  hitherto  urged 
men  to  take  the  chances  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  formed  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  hcmie  ever  attempted  by  colraii- 
sation— in  fact,  the  ffr^test  possible 
distance,  the  Antipodes ;  formed  of 
the  most  intractable  materials, — the 
colony  of  Austrdia,  within  half  the 
life  of  man,  has  risen  to  a  pitch  of 
commerce,  agricultural  opulence,  and 
population  never  before  equalled  in 
the  most  fortunate  or  costly  settle- 
ments of  national  fortune  and  enter- 
prise. Why  is  thisi  May  we  not 
naturally  ask,  wh^r  has  the  new  Conti^ 
nent,  given  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  filmland,  exhibited  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  a  new  shape  of  do- 
minionl 

Raised  out  of  the  refuse  and  reject- 
ed material  of  the  mother  country — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose, 
the  result  is  clear,  that  a  great  experi- 
ment in  the  Acuity  of  renovation  in 
the  human  character  has  found  its 
field  in  the  solitudes  of  this  vast  conti- 
nent ;  that  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  most  unexampled  and  un- 
expected decree ;  and  that  the  question 
is  now  fiiiaUy  decided  between  severi- 
^  and  discipline.  If  this  were  the 
intent  of  Providence  in  making  over 
to  England  the  mheritance  of  New 
South  Wales,  it  wouM  be  only  one  of 
the  crowd  -  of  instances  which  display 
the  unwearied  watchfidness  of  Heaven 
for  the  welfare  of  man.  When  the 
time  shall  arrive  in  which  the  philoso- 
pher shall  be  ^ile  to  regard  the  resultB, 


free  from  the  detail  which  now 
iahes  their  real  grandeur  ;  when  kif 
a  century  more  shall  show  him  ^ 
noble  proportions  of  a  new  esfiR 
ruling  the  Southern  Ocean,  filled  inA 
the  S'ee  spirit  and  straog  eoeifies  d 
Britain— covering  the  waters  sokif 
lifeless  with  h^  commerce-— actim 
like  a  new  minister  of  life,  along  thoR 
boundless  and  most  f^otile  shores  whici 
spread  from  India  to  Japan — §kitxtaB% 
the  moral  ^ectricity  in  shoeks  tto 
only  reanimate,  and  sparks  that  a^ 
enlighten,  through  the  whole  stagias 
and  fettered,  yet  most  lovely  smm  of 
the  East.— then  first  shall  he  be^ifets 
comprebuid  either  the  noUeDesBofthe 
task  achieved,  or  the  ben^oenoe  cf 
that  Power  whidi,  coDtJofliog  al 
things,  ffave  to  our  remote  iriam  the 
duty,  w  means,  and  the  boDonr  d 
this  great  triumph  <^  good  over  eii. 
We  admit  that  all  has  not  yet  kees 
competed,  that  there  are  many  tiiiigi 
in  thd  execution  to  excite  the  diiflei- 
sure  of  the  fostidious,  and  not  a  fer 
topuzzle  the  sagacity  of  the  safseiL 
We  expect  that  those  who  pride  tbes- 
selves  on  the  exclusive  poesesnoB  4 
philosophy  will  be  indijgnant.  Wc 
admit,  aiso^  that  the  manners  of  cm- 
victs  and  their  attendant  turnkeys  oa 
have  but  little  of  the  nicturesque  wti 
less  of  the  sentimentaL  But  the  lam 
fact  is  unquestionahle,  that  out  of 
those  convicts  has  been  formpd  a  pov- 
er^,  active,  and  opulent  couimiiai^ 
What  could  have  been  done  at  bont 
with  the  multitude  who  hare  heesb  is 
succession,  transported  to  Ausmlh 
if  they  had  remained  in  EnslaBd? 
Possibly,  not  one  in  My  woidd  ham 
ever  thought  of  any  thiw  bui  pti^g 
pockets  or  robbing  <w  u>e  hi|^nny; 
one  half  of  them  wo«dd  have  perafaei  ii 
priscm,  or  of  &mine  and  disease  i& 
their  own  hovds  9  one  qoaiter  tf 
least  would  have  been  haiwed.  Btt 
by  the  fortunate,  we  might  aJmost  wq 
the  miraculous,  expedient  of  providim 
them  with  a  country  where  tJiey  n^gii 
bc^  the  world  anew,  where  ihef 
might  Hve  without  the  stigma  of  thsv 
formw  life,  and  recommence  their  ^a- 
racter — where,  bemg  saved  from  the 
desperate  dtffiOTlties  of  providing  thai* 
selves  with  food,  they  mi|^  feel  sant 
human  enjoyment  iir  the  beautisi  d 
nature ;  being  protected  from  diEenee 
for  the  past,  they  misht  exnt  mm- 
selves  to  provide  a  chaiaeter  for  Ike 
future;  and,  heiqg  pkoed  m  tiie kpe 
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<tf  possessing  prq>erty  and  providing 
lor  their  o&{»'lng,  they  might  become 
alike  industrious  and  domestic,  de- 
cent and  happy,  or  in  some  rarer  in- 
stances, opulent  and  honourable, — ^the 
greatest  example  of  rapid  colonial 
proi^rity  in  human  records  has  been 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  mankind. 

The  interior  of  New  South  Wales 
18  still  unknown.  The  remarkable 
want  of  bays  or  large  rivers  indenting 
the  coast,  and  the  strange  conjecture 
that  all  the  rivers  converged  to  the 
centre  of  the  Continent,  perplexed 
public  curiosity  from  an  early  period. 
The  problem  at  length  seemed  to  he 
between  those  who  imagined  the  cen- 
tre of  the  region  to  be  filled  with  an 
Australian  Mediterranean,  a  vast  space 
of  blue  waves  surrounded  with  pictu- 
resque shores,  the  seat  of  future  Anti- 
podean  kingdoms ;  or  to  make  their 
drowsy  way  into  the  centre  of  mighty 
sands,  a  new  Zaara,  and  there  sink 
into  a  vast  pestilential  swamp.  On 
the .  whole,  we  ilvish  well  to  the  Medi- 
terranean theory,  looking  on  the  Medi- 
terranean itself  as  the  most  brilhant 


travagant  accounts  of  the  interk>r^ 
Few  runaway  convicts  arc  ever  brought 
back  without  having  a  story  to  tell ; 
and  as  the  great  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment is  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  *the  unexplored  country,  the  pub- 
he  ear  k  seldom  left  ungratified  with 
accounts  of  scenes,  mountains,  ri- 
vers, and  pastures,  as  little  acces" 
sible  to  man  as  mountains  in  the 
mo(m.  As  an  instance  of  the  impres- 
sion which  those  stories  sometimes 
make,  the  Surveyor-Greneral's  first 
excursion  to  the  north  was  the  hint 
of  a  convict's  fancy  (a  convict  named 
Geoige  Clark,  with  an  eUias  of  «'  the 
Barber"),  who  had  escaped  into  the 
wilderness,  and  mixed  with  the  na- 
tives, painted  himself  black,  and  helped 
them  to  add  European  knaveiy  to  Aus- 
trahan  savagery,  but  was  at  last  caught 
and  brought  back  to  Sidney.  What 
is  the  use  of  our  European  refinements, 
which  we  call  necessaries  of  life  ?  This 
fellow,  accustomed  all  his  life  long  to 
be  clothed  from  top  to  toe,  throw  off 
his  last  remnant,  braved  the  climate, 
which  in  winter  is  often  as  damp  and 


invenlion  in  topography,  and  knowing  cold  as  that  of  England,  and  in  utter 
it  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  most  nakedness  contrived  to  hve  alike 
glittering  enterprises  of  mankind,  from  through  winters  and  summers,  tra- 
the  day  of  the  Ar^nauts  to  the  battle  of  vel  hundreds  of  miles,  and,  with  his 
the  Nile  ;  the  nurror  in  which  PhoB-  abori^nal  wives,  prepared  to  lay  the 
nicia,  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Italy  foundation  of  a  catUe-stealing  dynasty, 
dressed  their  locks  and  attired  them-  As  he  lost  the  fear  of  detection  he  re- 
aelvee  in  their  laurels;  and  once  more  approached  the  fix)ntier  of  the  colony, 
the  heaving  field  in  which  Greek  and  and  there,  collecting  some  of  the  na- 
Tink,  Europe  and  Asia,  will  renew  tives,  and  joined  by  some  of  the  runa- 
the  old  combat  of  Greek  and  Persian —  way  convicts  he  began  the  plunder  of 
with  the  Russian,  the  heir  of  the  an-  the  cattle  pastures  on  a  large  scale  ; 
dent  Scythian  and  his  happiest  repre-  a  scale,  fortunately,  too  large  for  im- 
sentative  standing  by,  longing  to  de-  punity,  for  it  compelled  the  notice  of 
your  both  combatants,  and  by  no  the  police,  who  at  length  traced  him 
means  unlikely  to  have  his  wish  fill-    to  his  haunts,  and  took  him. 


filled. 

Yet  the  whole  course  of  the  Aus- 
tralian discoveries  hitherto  has  fisdled 
to  substantiate  either  conjecture.  The 
sea  and  the  swamp  are  stiU  equally 
under  a  cloud  ;  and,  if  we  may  venture 
any  new  guess  on  a  subject  so  reso- 
hitely  obscure,  we  should  decide  for 
the  probability  of  some  central  waste 
of  sand  aswateriess,  as  herbleas,  and 
perhaps,  reserved  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  keeping  up  the  temperature  of 
an  immense  continent,  left  by  nature 
otherwise  to  shiver  in  the  damps  and 
mists  of  the  greatest  sweep  of  ocean  on 
the  ff  k>be,  a  worid  of  waters. 

It^w  South  Wales  abounds  in  ex* 


The  *«  Barber,"  now,  with  the  in- 
tention of  tempting  the  lenity  of  Go- 
vernment, told  his  tale  of  the  discovery 
of  a  vast  river,  the  <«  Kindur,''  run- 
ning through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and,  by  a  north-west  course,  entering 
the  sea. 

It  certainly  aigues  a  remarkable 
degree  of  dexterity  in  this  fellow,  to 
find  him  able  to  mystify  all  the  science 
of  an  the  savans  of  New  South  Wales. 
Declaring  that,  by  pursuing  the  stream 
of  tiie  Emdur,  he  had  ms^le  his  way 
to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent, 
he  propped  his  narrative  so  happily 
with  what  he  knew,  and  what  he  did 
not,  that  an  expedition  was  constroct- 
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ed  to  ascertain  the  fkcts,  and  the  ex- 
pedition was  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  chief  official  man  of  science,  the 
Surveyor-GeneraL 

It  is  impossible  to  read  any  part  of 
the  subsequent  narrative  without  be- 
ingconvinced  that  its  writer  is  a  man 
of  intelligence,  information,  and  sober- 
ness of  mind.  Yet,  it  inevitably  steals 
out,  that  Major  Mitchell  is  to  this 
moment  a  little  ashamed  of  the  gene- 
ral acceptance  of  the  convict's  stoiy. 
He  fortifies  himself  with  so  much  care 
m  rumours,  probabilities,  and  possi- 
bilities, ••  of  a  great  river  beyond  Li- 
verpool plains,  flowing  north-west," 
that  we  are  satisfied  the  Major  will 
never  take  a  convict  for  his  Columbus 
Sgain. 

On  setting  out  for  the  exploration, 
he  makes  a  remark  which  may  be  use- 
M  to  future  inveetigators  of  strange 
lands. 

h*«  After  I  had  surveyed  extensive 
tracts  of  territory,  I  never  could  se- 
parate the  question  respecting  the 
Ooorseofany  river  from  that  of  the 
situation  of  the  higher  land  necessary 
to  furnish  its  courses,  and  supply  its 
basin.  I  could  not  entertain  the  idea 
of  a  river  distinct  from  those  condi- 
tions, so  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
one.  On  this  result  of  experience 
he  acts,  and  it  accordin^y  **  appeared 
to  him  that  if  a  large  nver  flowed  to 
the  north-west  of  any  point  north  of 
Liverpool  plains,  its  sources  must  be 
■ought  for  in  the  coast  rango  in  the 
opposite  dh'ection,  viz.,  to  the  east- 
ward of  those  plains."  He  then  de- 
termines on  his  plan.  From  the  know- 
ledge that  various  rivers  did  exist  on 
that  side  of  the  coast  range,  all  fallmff 
to  the  north-westward,  he  proposed, 
therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  nortnward 
as  br  as  the  nature  of  the  countiy  per- 
mitted, so  that  he  might  anive  on  the 
must  ncxthem  of  those  rivers,  and  then, 
keepmg  m  view  whatever  high  land 
might  be  visiUe  near  its  northern  banks, 
trace  the  river's  course  downwards,  and 
tfaoB  arrive  at  the  large  river,  or  com- 
wam  channel  of  ^1  those  waters.  * 

But  he  now  arrives  at  a  more  im- 
pottant  coodnsion.  *«  The  second  eoo- 
ditJon  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
river,  namc^,  the  higher  land  enclos- 
ing its  basin,  might,  m  this  case,  have 
bMn  either  Aituthnof  s  range  or  that 
between  the  Darling  and  die  1  Jichkn. 
And  this  seemed  to  me  to  involve  a 
<|QeBtioD  of  at  least  equal  importance 


to  that  of  the  river  itselC  Foi^U 
the  fall  of  all  the  rivers  abofe  no. 
tioned  been  all  to  the  north-weitit 
was  obvious  that  such  a  noge  mtf 
have  been  the  dividing  ridge  or  ipR 
connecting  the  eastern  ^  vesten 
parts  of  Australia  ;  and  which,  ite 
once  discovered,  was  likelv  to  be  tk 
key  to  the  discovery  of  aU  the  ma 
on  each  side,  and  to  the  other  flabai 
nate  features  of  this  great  idmd." 

Thus,  too,  the  whole  eipeAb 
amounts  to  the  attempt  to  solve  8  Mi 
curious  problem,  highhr  eioti^^  fan- 
man  interest  of  overy  kind,  aoi  mt 
ing  on  the  explorers  day  bj  dij  vi 
the  delight  of  discovery,  perinps  oee 
of  the  mostdeliffhtful,  ardeat,  im  io- 
teUectual  of  aU  del^hts,  whether  s 
art,  science,  ortravel,  that  can  be  (i 
feredtothemmd  of  man.  ThetiK 
too,  will  come  when  these  itfans 
will  be  as  curious  to  the  AmiiiiB^ 
as  their  investigations  are  now  cm 
to  ourselves  ;  wlien  great  dtiei  ikL 
stand  on  those  mountains  wfaidi  » 
now  designated  merely  as  Doiati  k 
the  theo£lite  ;  when  myriadB  of  k^ 
agriculturists  shall  be  fuaHmt  ve 
every  spot  of  those  vast  pkim.  ^ 
which  the  investigator  now  a^i 
bewildered  glance,  appaDed  \rf  tker 
solitude  ;  when  commerce  M  k 
pourinff  her  wealth  and  UHMtn 
through  the  land,  on  the  bonei  d 
rivers  whose  existence  now  hanp  ^ 
tween  conjecture  and  scienoe,  wkv 
paths  are  through  deserts  where  vm 
but  the  foot  of  the  savafle  em  ddt. 
and  whose  glimmer  on  the  remote  b»> 
rizoD  is  \(St  in  the  vapoon  if|^ 
fdains,  or  shines  but  to  taotabi  v 
eye  of  the  traveller.  ,  ,_ 

-  AU  our  military  men  are  bi0>ji|C 
to  write  well,  but  Major  SweB 
writes  like  a  man  at  onoeof  b^* 
ledge  and  feeKv.  Ontfasdlthofii^^ 
vember,  1881,  he  commenced  biij^ 
ney,  havmg  still  to  travecse  800  ■» 
from  Sidi»y  before  he  reichei » 
hndtB  of  the  colomal  lands,  asd  Miff- 
ed upon  the  nndisoovered  soil  Sm^ 
natural  and  graceful  thoi^  tf*  ^ 
pressed  in  the  contenylation  of  hii''^ 
aflveotUFB.  , 

«*!  fat  the  ardour  of  WjJ 
vouth  when  I  first  son^  i^M» 
m  the  camp  and  field  review;  ss  I  ^ 
kwse  at  lenffthto  my  reflsctiea^  •" 
considered  Uie  natae  of  the  •^■f^y 
Batiincompariflf  the  viswi  wIM* 
now  eqierieiioed  with  those  wW  •- 
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ked  my  yqutUnl  ambitioDt  itseeoied 
bat  even  war  and  victory*  with  all 
beir  ^ries,  were  hi  less  alluring 
ban  the  pursuit  of  researches  such  as 
bese,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the 
ght  of  civilization  over  a  portion  of 
he  world  as  yet  unknown  ;  rich,  per- 
lape,  in  the  luxuriance  of  uncultivated 
lature;  where  science  might  accom- 
plish new  and  unthought  of  discoveries, 
nd  intelligent  man  would  yet  find  a 
egion  teeming  with  useful  vegetation, 
ilMundinff  with  rivers,  hills,  and  val- 
QjBj  ana  waiting  only  for  the  enter- 
Hising  8pirit,and  improving  hand,to  turn 
o  account  the  native  bounty  of  the  soil." 

His  first  halt  was  at  the  house  of  a 
nend,  Mr  M* Arthur,  near  Paramat- 
a,  whose  extensive  and  beautiful  gar- 
lens  eidiibit  a  high  promise  of  the 
uture  horticultural  treasures  of  this 
brivingland.  Here  was  planted  the 
urst  obve  tree  ever  seen  in  Australia. 
Sere  he  saw  the  cork-tree  in  full  luxu- 
iance,  the  caper  plant  growing  amid 
x>cks,  the'  Englisn  oak,  the  horse- 
rhestnut,  the  broom,  magnificent 
Qulberry  trees  of  thirty-five  years* 
p-owth,  umbrageous  and  green ;  beds 
>f  roses,  in  flreat  variety,  spreading 
■ound,  and  finiiy  the  air  with  firag- 
■ance.  He  saw,  too,  the  convict  Greeks, 
jirbo  had  been  transported  for  piracy, 
jaining  the  vine  of  the  Antipodes, 
n  treuices  made  after  the  fashion 
ii  the  PefoponneiOB.  The  orange- 
rees,  flourislmiff  in  the  form  of  cooes 
ixteen  feet  nigh,  and  loaded  with 
niit,  presented  the  most  remarka- 
ible  work  ci  the  gardener,  as  hav- 
ng  been  reduced  to  bare  poles,  by 
i  three  years'  drought,  being  cut 
k>wn  to  the  ground,  and  thus  reco- 
rering  themsdves  by  the  eflfect  of 
nore  femal  seasons.  Mr  M* Arthur 
tsBored  him,  that  by  adopting  this 
lian,  many  finit-trees,  after  sidferinff 
rem  the  efl^ts  of  long-continued 
[rougfat,  might  be  renovatei  success- 
oily.  This  is  a  valuable  secret  in  so 
\ry  a  climate  as  Australia ;  but  eveij 
ruit  seems  capable  of  growing  in  this 
ine  climate.  The  apple  and  pear  are 
oxtniant,  and  the  vine,  wherever  it 
las  been  tried,  spreads  in  remarkable 
rofosion-Hi  good  omen  of  the  future 
onvrviaHty  of  the  Anstrah'ans. 

But  even  in  this  fine  country  there  is 
n  extraordinary  mixture  of  sterile  land, 
^he  sand^one  spreads  extensively, 
'his  is  the  true  stone  of  the  desert ; 
id  immediately  on  leaving  his  friend's 
&rden  of  the  Hesperides,  the  Major 


had  to  ride  fifty  miles  through  a  scene 
of  desolation,  rock,  and  ravine,  that  the 
very  aborigines  shun.  Yet,  who  shall 
say  that  even  this  repulsive  tract  may 
not,  in  the  passing;  of  a  few  years,  echo 
with  industry,  ana  teem  with  wealth  ?  It 
will  never  be  an  Arcadia,  but  may  it  not 
be  a  Cornwall, — a  great  treasure-house 
of  tin,  iron,  and  calamine — of  copper, 
and  alver,  and  gold, — a  huge  under- 
ground temple  of  Plutus,  to  tempt  the 
trade  of  the  doUar-loving  Chinese,  and 
extract  the  last  gem  from  the  fingers 
of  the  gold-footed  King  of  Burxnab, 
unplume  the  feather-crowns  of  the 
kin^  and  sovereigns  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago,  and  bow  down  to  the 
majesty  of  gold  the  future  Anglo- 
American  usurper  of  California  1 

"  My  ride  on  that  day  was  along  a 
ridge  which  extended  upwards  of  fifty 
miles  through  a  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines, where  no  other  objects  met  the 
eye  than  barren  sandstone  rocks,  and 
stunted  trees.  Wiih  the  banksia  and 
xatUhorhcM-  ever  in  sight,  the  idea  of 
hopeless  sterility  is  ever  present  to  the 
mind,  for  these,  in  sandy  soils  at  least, 
ffrew  only  where  nothing  else  can  grow. 
The  horizon  is  flat,  afibrdlng  no  relief 
to  the  eye  from  the  dreary  and  inhos- 
pitable scene  which  these  solitudes 
present;  they  extend  over  a  great 
portion  of  country  uninhabitable  even 
by  the  abariirines.  Yet  there  the  pa- 
tient labours  of  the  surveyor  have  open- 
ed a  road,  although  the  stream  of  popu- 
lation mast  be  confined  to  it,  since  it 
cannot  spread  over  a  region  so  utterly 
unprofitable  and  worthless. 

"It  is  not  until  the  traveller  has 
completed  a  journey  of  fifty  miles,  that 
he  enjoys  the  sight,  doubly  cheering 
after  crossing  such  a  desert,  of  green 
cultivated  fields^  and  the  dwellings  of 
man.  The  broad  waters  of  the  Hawkes- 
bury  then  come  unexpectedly  in  view, 
flowing  in  the  deepest,  and  apparently 
most  inaccessible  of  these  rocK-bound 
vallevs.    He  soon  discovers  a  practical 

groof  of  the  advantage  of  convict  la- 
our  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  coun- 
try, in  the  facility  with  which  he  des- 
cends, by  a  road  cut  in  the  rock,  to 
the  comfortable  inn  near  the  ferry 
across  the  river  Hawkesbury. 

"Early  next  mornioa:  my  ride  was 
resumed,  aAer  crossing  the  river  in  the 
ferry-boat,  where  the  width  is  380 
yards.  It  is  here  the  boundary  between 
the  coantieft  of  Cumberland  and  North- 
umberland. The  scenery  is  fine  on 
these  broad  and  placid  waters  of  the 
Hawkesburv,'shelt*»red  by  the  over- 
hanging cliffs,  600  feet  in  height :  they 
appear  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  afford 
access  by  boats  and  small  vessels  to 
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the  little  sheltered  cots  and  fanns  which 
now  eoiiven  the  margin.  These  patch- 
es are  of  no  great  ezieot,  and  occur 
alternately  on  either  bank  of  this  n«  ble 
stream,  comprising  farms  of  from  thir- 
ty to  a  hundred  aciea. 

'*  The  necesiiiiy  fur  a  permanent  land 
communication  between  the  seat  of  go- 
veroment  and  the  norlbem  part  of  ihe 
colony  was  obvious,  and  indeed,  a 
road  m  that  direction  had  been  tne  siib- 
ject  ot  petitions  from  the  settlers  to  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane,  under  whose  auspi- 
ces the  track  across  the  mountain  be- 
yond the  Hawkesbury  was  fir>t  dis- 
covered and  surveyed  bv  Mr.  Finch. 
This  tract,  with  some  slight  aUeiations, 
was  foand,  on  a  moie  general  survey, 
to  be  the  most  favourable  lice  for  a 
car^road  in  that  direction  that  the 
country  afforded,  and  it  had  been  open- 
ed but  a  short  time,  when  I  thus  pro- 
ceeded along  it,  accompanied  by  Mr 
Simpson,  the  assistant  surveyor,  who, 
under  my  directions,  had  accomplish- 
ed the  work.  Just  then,  however,  the 
fir^t  Bieam  vessel  had  arrived  in  Aus- 
tralia, thus  afifordiog  a  regular  coast 
communication  between  Sydney  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  coloov. 
The  land  communication  became,  in 
consequence,  an  object  of  less  import- 
ance than  before,  to  the  present  hand- 
ful of  settlers  at  least,  although  it  was 
not  the  \e»s  essential  to  a  respectable 
government,  or  where  an  armed  force 
had  been  ort^anized,  as  in  New  South 
Wales,  solely  for  the  suppression  of 
bushrangers,  a  sub-genus  in  the  order 
bandUiif  which  happily,  can  now  only 
exist  there  in  places  inaccessible  to  the 
mounted  police.  The  ascent  north- 
ward from  this  ferry  on  the  Hawkes- 
bury, i<  a  substantial  ond  permanent 
work.  It  affords  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  value  of  convict  labour,  in  anti- 
cipating the  wants  of  an  increasing 
populHtion. 

**  The  country  traversed  by  this  new 
road  is  equally  barren,  and  more  moun- 
tainous than  that  traversed  between 
Paramatta  and  the  Hawkesbury.  Amid 
those  rocky  heizhts  and  depths,  across 
which  I  had  recently  toiled  on  foot, 
marking  out  with  no  ordinary  labour 
the  Intended  line,  I  had  now  the  satis- 
faction to  trot  along  a  new  and  level  road, 
winding  like  a  thread  through  the 
dreary  labyrinth  before  me,  and  in 
whic*i  various  parts  had  already  ac- 
quir:>d  a  local  appellation  not  wholly 
unsuited  to  their  character,  such  as 
•Hungry  Plat,'  'Devil's  Backbone,* 
*  No-grass  Valley,*  and  *  Dennis's  Dog- 
kennel*  In  fact,  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  is  composed  of  sand-stone  rock, 
and  but  partially  covered  with  vegeta- 
tion. The  horizon  is  only  broken  by 
one  or  two  summits,  which  are  diffe- 


rent both  in  outline  and  qoilitj  6m 
the  surround. ng  country.  Tbs 
isola'c^  heights  generally  coDsisof 
trap-iock,  and  are  covered  wiih  rki 
soil  and  very  heavy  limber.  lbeiB6% 
remarkable  is  Warrawolon— wbcse 
top  I  first  observed  from  the  hill  ufJd- 
lore  in  the  south,  at  the  distance  d  ti 
mile.s.  This  being  a  most  imprtas 
station  for  the  general  surrey  ihick I 
made  previously  to  opening  the  tm- 
em  road,  it  was  detrirabie  to  elearik 
summit,  at  least  i^rtly,  of  trees ;Th}ck 
work,  ai\er  considerabe  labuor,  tv 
aci  omplished— the  t  ees  having  beci 
very  la«ge.  On  removing  the  priseTal 
forest,  I  found  the  view  from  that  sob- 
mit  extended  over  a  wild  wasteot  rwkj 
p  ecipiiious  ravines,  which  deharrec 
all  access  or  passage  in  any  directicn, 
until  I  could  patiently  traccettke 
ridges  beiween  them ;  and  for  ikis 
purpose  I  ascended  that  hill  on  w 
successive  days,  the  whole  of  vhiri 
time  I  devoted  to  the  examiaatiti  d 
the  various  outlines  and  tbeir  ccoiec- 
tiooii,  by  means  of  the  iheodoliie. 

"Looking  northward,  an  ioterw- 
diate  and  lower  range  concealed  fm 
view  the  valley  of  the  Hunter,  boiibi 
summits  of  the  Li  verpool  range •ppei''- 
ed  beyond  it.  On  turning  to  the  pa^t 
ward,  my  view  extended  to  ihennpe^ 
pled  shores  and  lonely  waters  of  w 
vast  Pacific.  Not  a  trace  of  mai)  t» 
visible  on  any  side,  except  a  di** 
solitary  column  of  smoke  that  iro* 
from  a  thicket  between  the  hill  • 
which  I  stood  and  the  coast,  and  ntn* 
ed  the  asylum  of  a  remnant  of  the  abori- 
gines. These  unfortunate  cieinrt* 
could  no  longer  enjoy  their  s  W 
freedom.  The  dominion  ^f  the  *** 
man  surrounded  them.  His  sheep  «w 
cattle  filled  the  green  pastuffs  fber? 
the  kangaroo  (the  principal  f-^oiiij 
natives)  was  accustomed  to  range,  vam 
the  stranger  came  from  distaitfltf* 
and  claimed  the  soil.  Thus  the**'* 
inhabitants,  hemmed  in  by  the  po^ 
of  the  white  population,  anddepnTW 
of  the  liberty  which  they  foimeily* 
joyed  of  wandering  at  will  ihtoV 
their  native  wilds,  were  compel  ed* 
seek  a  precarious  shelter  amidrfwj 
close  thickets  and  rocky  ^[^ 
which  afforded  them  a  temporary  bow. 

but  scarcely  a  subsistence ;  fof  '.^ 
chief  support,  the  kangaroo,  was ciiw 
destroyed  or  bani^hea.  I  krew  ib«e 
unhappy  pe^  pi**,  and  had  freqoeatif 
met  them  in  tbeir  haunts.  In  thf  Pj^ 
cution  of  my  surveys  I  was enawej^ 
explore  the  wildest  r^^^^^es  ot  tWf 
deep  mountainous  ravines,  guided o<t- 
sionally  by  one  or  two  of  the  rno^ 
Ifeltn»«hesitaiion  inventuriDgaroo^ 
ihem,  for  to  me  they  appeared  a  bim- 
less,  unoffending  race.  On  manya<»r* 
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light,  and  eren  duziiig  rainy  weather,  I 
laye  proceeded  on  horBeback  amonfrgt 
heae  steep  and  rocky  rangres,  mj  path  be- 
ng  gaided  by  two  young  boys  belonging 
o  the  tiibe,  who  ran  cheerfully  before  my 
lorse,  alternately  tearing  off  the  stringy 
»ark  which  served  for  torches,  and  set- 
ing  fire  to  the  grass  treos  (xanthorhaa) 
o  light  my  way.** 

We  cannot  help  observing  on  this 
interesting  passage,  that  here  Majco' 
Iklitchell  indulges  in  a  little  senti- 
nentality — the  only  instance  of  doubt- 
'ul  taste  which  we  have  observed  in 
lis  volumes.  He  deplores  the  fate 
>f  these  aboriginal  savaffes,  as  "no 
longer  able  to  enjoy  their  solitary 
freedom."  In  a  country  of  which  not 
&  hundredth  part  has  ever  been  settled, 
ive  should  have  supposed  that  they 
might  have  enough  of  both  freedom 
and  solitude.  But  we  are  told  that 
^the  dominions  of  the  white  man 
surround  them,"  — those  dominions 
^nsistingof  a  strip  of  land  on  the  sea- 
shore !  The  same  ultra  pathetic  strain 
fl  followed.  His  (the  En^ishman*s) 
Bbcep  and  cattle  fill  the  green  pas- 
tures where  the  kangaroo,  the  prin- 
i^ipal  food  of  the  natives,  was  accustom- 
ed to  range,  until  the  stran^r  came 
from  distant  lands  and  daimed  the  soil. 
[f  this  had  been  said  or  sung  in  a  mo- 
dem novel,  it  mi^ht  have  been  pro- 
perly  placed ;  but  it  has  no  relation- 
ship  to  the  general  grace  and  manly 
style  required  in  important  works,  and 
of  which  we  find  so  manj  able  in- 
stances in  the  present  wnter.  The 
plain  truth  is,  that  there  are  kan^' 
rocs  enough,  acfes  enough,  and  de- 
serts enough,  fat  ten  times  the  native 
population.  It  is  also  quite  clear,  that 
under  the  English  government  910 
violences  will  or  can  be  committed 
aeainst  the  natives;  that  if  they  will 
adofit  the  arts  and  advantages  of  civi- 
lisation, they  wOl  be  welcomed  to  their 
share  with  the  English,  and  thus,  if 
they  will  be  but  peaceable,  they  will  be 
unmolested.  Where  the  English  set- 
tlements advance,  of  course,  the  na- 
tives wfll  retire ;  but  this  must  be  the 
•lightest  possible  hardship  to  men  who 
are  whdly  without  settlements  of  their 
own,  whose  life  is  spent  in  wandering 
over  the  country,  and  who  still  have  a 
coontry  nearly  as  large  as  Europe  to 
wander  over  at  will.  The  question, 
m  &ct,  rests  between  filling  some  dis- 
tricts of  this  iirreat  continent  with  the 
vigour,  intelligence,  and  activity  of 
60* 


Englishmen,  and  leaving  thorn  entire- 
ly to  the  indolence,  hdplessness,  and 
misery  of  savage  life.  We  shall  cer- 
tainly not  imitate  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  their  Indian  neigh- 
bours; we  shall  not  m^e  war  upon 
their  persons  nor  plunder  their  hunting 
grounds ;  but  in  the  course  of  another 
half  century  the  native  tribes  will,  pro- 
bably, either  have  shrunk  into  tlie  inte- 
rior, or  have  sunk  into  the  general  ex- 
panse of  British  population — of  all 
changes  the  one  most  to  be  desired  for 
their  comfort,  knowledge,  and-  secu- 
rity. It  is  true  that  measures  may  be 
occasionally  necessary  which  the  men 
of  cheap  charity  and  long  harangues 
in  this  country,  the  Bwrtons,  et  hoc 
genus  omne,  will  whine  or  rail  over 
as  the  most  atrocious  of  all  offences 
a^inst  the  art  of  talking  philan- 
thropy, and  extending  the  traffic  in 
beer  and  Baptists  to  the  colonies ;  for 
those  natives,  with  all  their  innocence, 
are  stealers  of  cattle  and  most  things 
that  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  ;  are 
hostile  where  they  have  force,  and  apt 
to  be  treacherous  where  they  have  not ; 
and  can  throw  spears  and  brandish 
clubs  in  a  very  assassin-like  style. 
That  they-  also  have  good  qualities  of 
certain  kmds,  is  readily  admitted ;  but 
if  they  commit  murder  they  must  be 
punished,  and  if  they  make  attacks 
they  must  be  repeUed.  As  of  then: 
lands  they  make  no  use  but  to  walk 
over  them,  it  is  fortunate  even  for 
themselves  that  England  has  settled 
her  colony  among  £em.  It  offbrs  a 
hope  of  melioration  which  otherwise 
they  never  could  have  possessed,  smd 
in  its  progress  it  offers  them  all  the  ad« 
vantages,  and  they  are  numberlese^ 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  resources 
of  advanced  and  opulent  society. 

On  the  evening  of  the  ^th,  the 
Major  reached  the  inn  near  the  head 
of  the  little  valley  of  the  Wollombi,  a 
tributary  stream  to  the  river  Hunter. 
Here  there  is  some  soil  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  up 
in  farms ;  but  the  pasturage  afforded  by 
the  numerous  vaLOeys  on  the  sides  ot 
the  mountains,  caDed  *<  water-runs," 
are  more  profitable  to  the  owners  of 
the  farms  tiian  the  &rms  themselves, 
of  which  the  produce  merely  supports, 
at  present,  the  grazing  establishments. 
In  a  climate  so  dry  as  Australia,  the 
selection  of  &rm-Iand  depends  solely 
on  the  direction  of  streams,  for  it  is 
only  in  the  beds  of  water-courses  that 
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any  ponds  can  be  found  during  dry 
seasons.  The  foimatiou  of  reservoirs 
has  not  yet  been  resorted  to,  although 
the  accidental  iarseness  of  the  ponds 
left  in  such  channeL  has  frequently  de- 
termined settlers  in  their  choice  of  a 
homestead,  when,  by  a  little  labour,  a 
pond  equally  good  mig:ht  have  been 
made  in  other  parts,  which  few  would 
select  from  the  want  of  water.  In 
some  situations  there  is  abundance  of 
good  soil,  now  considered  unavailable 
tor  any  purpose  excepting  grazing, 
only  from  the  want  of  **  frontaffe,'  as 
it  is  termed,  on  a  river  or  chain  of 
ponds:  and  selections  have  been  fre- 
quently made  of  farms,  which  have 
uus  excluded  extensive  tracts  behind 
them  from  water,  and  which  remain- 
ing, consequenUv,  unoccupied,  have 
continued  accessible  only  to  the  sheep 
or  cattle  of  the  possessor  of  the  water 
frontage.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
WoUombi,  where  the  valley  widens  and 
water  becomes  less  abundant,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  locate  some  vete- 
rans on  (arms  the  Major  had  formerly 
marked  out  for  them ;  but  in  its  upper 
vallevs,  though  tliere  is  little  breadth 
of  alluvial  soil,  the  water  never  hik 
and  sma!l  farmers  show  a  disposition 
to  settle  in  any  available  comer  there 
—the  only  beginning  of  an  agricultural 
population  as  yet  apparent  in  New 
S<with  Wales. 

On  the  28th  the  Major  reached  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  on  the 
Foy  Brook,  having  traversed  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  Hunter,  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  consistrng  of  low  un- 
.dulating  land,  thickly  wjoded,  and 
bearing  in  most  places  a  good  crop  of 
grass.  On  the  29th  the  whole  equip- 
ment came  up,  and  on  the  30th,  the 
Major  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  party  move  forward  in  exploring 
oj^er,  It  consisted  of  the  £[^owing 
persons: — 

"  Alexander  Burnett,     >  o.r««.i^«.* 
Robert  Whitinff,  \CarpenUrs. 

William  Woods,  ^ 

William  Worihington,J 
James  Souter,  Med.  AssiU. 

Robert  Muirhead,  )  nwiori- 

Daniel  Delaney,  JKt, 

James  Foreham,  ^I>rtvers. 

Jospph  Jone-:,  Oroom. 

Stephen  Bombelli,        Blacksmith. 
Timothy  Gu:$sack,        Survey  ifr^sMan. 
Anthony  B  ro wn ,  Servant  to  me, 

Henry  Dawkins,        5^.  to  Mr.  White. 
"  These  were  the  best  men  I  could 


find.  All  were  ready  to  face  fire  c  r  wa- 
t^r,  in  hopes  of  regaining,  by  de^peraie 
exploits,  a  portion,  at  least,  ol  that  lib- 
erty which  had  been  forfeited  to  tk 
lawsof  their  country.  This  wasalvays 
a  favourite  service  with  the  best  dt^io> 
sed  of  the  convict  prisoners,  for  in  the 
event  of  their  meriting,  by  their  good 
conduct,  a  favourable  report,  the  Got- 
emment  was  likely  to  grant  ihem  some 
indulgence  on  their  recum.  I  chose 
these  men  either  from  tbe  charatuis 
they  bore,  or  according  to  their  irade 
or  particular  qualifications:  ihns, 

*  Burnett  was  tbe  son  of  a  respectable 
house-carpenter  On  tbe  banks  *  (  tbe 
Tweed,  where  he  had  been  too  fotd  d 
shooting  game,  bis  only  caose  oi' 
*  trouble.' 

''Whiting,  a  Londoner,  badbe^n  a 
soldier  in  the  Guards. 

''  Woods  had  been  long  useful  in  the 
department  as  a  surveyor's  min:  in 
which  capacity  he  first  came  under  ray 
notice,  when  he  had  been  long  empkf  • 
ed  as  a  boatman  in  the  survey  of  the 
coast,  and  having  become  in  corse- 
quence  ill  from  scurvy,  he  made  appli- 
cation to  me  to  be  employed  on  shore. 
Tbe  justness  of  his  request,  and  tbe  ser- 
vices he  had  performed,  prepossessed 
me  in  his  favour,  and  1  never  after- 
wards hid  occasion  to  change  my  good 
opinion  of  this  sailor. 

"John  Palmer  was  a  saiimaker  as 
well  as  a  sailor,  and  both  he  and  Jooes 
had  been  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and 
were  very  handy  fellows. 

**  Wonhington  was  a  strong  you^k, 
recently  arrived.  He  was  nicknamed 
by  his  comrades  *  Five  o'clock,'  fr«a 
his  having,  on  the  outset  of  the  jooruej, 
disturbed  them  by  insisting  that  the 
hour  was  five  o'clock  soon  alter  »id- 
nighf,  from  his  eagerness  to  be  read^ 
in  time  in  the  morning. 

"  I  never  saw  Soutei's  diploma,  bst 
his  experience  and  skill  in  s&rgery 
were  sufficient  to  satisfy  us,  and  to  ac- 
quire for  him  from  the  men  tbe  appd- 
laiion  of '  Doctor.' 

"Robert  Muirhead  had  been  a  sol- 
dier in  Itidia,  and  banished,  for  soae 
mutiny,  to  New  South  Wale« ;  wbcie 
his  steady  conduct  had  obtained  for  his 
an  excellent  character. 

"  Delaney  and  Foreham  were  expe- 
rienced men  in  driving  caiile. 

"  Joseph  Jonts,  originally  a  Londoa 
groom,  I  had  always  found  intelUgcat 
and  1  rust- worthy. 

"  Bombelli  could  shoe  horses,  and 
was  aAerwards  transferred  to  my  ser- 
vice by  Mr.  Sempill  in  lieu  of  a  veir 
turbulent  character,  whom  I  left  befaiM, 
declaring  it  to  be  his  firm  determiai- 
tion  to  be  hanged. 

"  Cussack  had  been  a  bog  snnreyor  in 
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reland ;  he  was  an  honest  creature ;  be 
lad  got  som^ihow  implicated  there  in  a 
hargre  of  administering  unlawful  oaths. 

"  Brown  had  been  a  soldier,  and  sub. 
equently  was  assistant  coachman  to  the 
Vfarquis  of and 

**  Diwkins  was  an  old  tar — in  whom 
Mr.  White,  himself  formerly  an  officer  in 
he  Indian  navy,placcd  much  confidence. 

**  Thus  it  had  been  my  study,  in  organ, 
zing  this  party,  to  combine  the  tried  men 
>f  both  services  with  some  neat-handed 
Dechanics,a8  engineers,  and  it  now  form- 
id  a  respectable  body  of  men,  for  the 
mrpose  for  which  it  was  required. 

**  Our  material  consisted  of  eight  mus. 
sets,  six  pistols ;  and  our  small  stock  of 
Lmmunition,  including  a  box  containing 
iky.rockets,  was  carried  on  one  of  the 
covered  carts. 

•*  Of  those  tilted  carts  we  had  two,  so 
constructed  that  they  could  be  drawn 
uther  by  one  or  two  horses.  They  were 
ilso  so  light,  that  they  could  be  moved 
LcrosB  difficult  passes  by  the  men  alone. 
Fhree  stronger  carts  or  drays  were  loaded 
inth  our  stock  of  provisions,  consisting  of 
lour,  pork  (which  had  been  boned  in  or. 
ler  to  diminish  the  bulk  as  much  as  pos. 
able,)  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  soap.  We 
carried  besides,  a  sufficient  number  of 
pack.saddles  for  the  draught  animals, 
that  in  case  of  necessity  we  might  be  able 
to  carry  forward  the  loads  by  such 
means.  Several  pack-horses  were  also 
attached  to  the  party.  I  had  been  in. 
fnced  to  prefer  whceUcarriages  for  an  ex. 
ploratory  journey — Ist,  From  the  level 
laturc  of  the  interior  country;  2dly, 
ihe  greater  facility  and  certainty  they 
LfforJed  of  starting  early  when  the  ne. 
sessity  of  laying  all  our  stores  in  sepa- 
-ate  loads  on  animals  backs  could  thus  be 
avoided.  The  latter  method  being  further 
exposed  to  interruptions  on  the  way — by 
Jie  derangement  of  loads — or  galling  the 
inimals'  backs — one  inexperienced  man 
3eing  likely  thus  to  impede  the  progress 
»f  the  whole  party. 

"For  the  navigation  or  passage  of 
rivers,  two  portable  boats  of  canvass  had 
t>een  prepared  by  Mr.  Eager,  of  the 
King's  dockyard  at  Sydney.  We  carried 
the  canvass  only,  with  models  of  the  ribs 
— and  tools,  havmg  carpenters  who  could 
complete  them  when  required. 

**  Our  hour  for  encamping,  when  cir- 
cumstances  permitted,  was  to  be  two,  p.m., 
18  affording  time  for  the  cattle  to  feed 
and  rest  (h\ii  this  depended  on  our  finding 
water  and  grass.  Day.break  was  to  be 
the  signal  for  preparing  for  the  journey, 
and  no  time  was  allowed  for  breakfast 
until  the  party  had  encamped  for  the 
day." 

On  the^  5th,  the  party  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 


Hunter,  near  Segenhoe,  the  extensive 
estate  of  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq. ;  and 
here,  says  the  Major, 

"  I  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance  of  an  aboriginal  guide,  but  the 
natives  have  almost  all  disappeared  from 
the  valley  of  the  Hunter;  those  who  still 
linger  near  their  ancient  haunt8,are  some, 
times  met  with  about  such  large  estab. 
lishments  as  Segenhoe,  where,  it  may  be 
presumed,  they  meet  with  kind  treat, 
ment.  Their  reckless  gaiety  of  manner ; 
intelligence  respecting  the  country,  ex- 
pressed  in  a  laughable  version  of  slang 
words ;  their  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  use 
of  their  weapons ;  and  above  all,  their  few 
wants,  generally  ensure  them  that  look, of 
welcome  without  which  these  rovers  of 
the  wild  will  seldom  visit  a  farm  or  cat- 
tie  station.  In  those  who  have  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  us  to  be  sen. 
sible  of  that  happy  state  of  security  en- 
joyed by  all  men  under  the  protection  of 
our  laws,  the  conduct  is  strikingly  differ, 
ent  from  that  of  those  who  still  remain  ki 
a  savage  state.  The  latter  are  named 
**  myaUt^*  by  their  half  civilized  brethren, 
whot  indeed,  hold  them  so  much  in 
dread,  that  it  is  seldom  possible  to  prevail 
on  any  one  to  accompany  a  traveller  far 
into  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  country. 
At  Segenhoe,  on  a  former  occasion,  I  met 
with  a  native  but  recently  arrived  from 
the  wilds.  His  terror  and  suspicioi^, 
when  required  to  stand  steadily  before 
me  while  I  drew  his  portrait,  were  such, 
that  all  that  power  of  disguising  fear,  so 
remarkable  in  the  savage  race,  was  over, 
come,  the  stout  heart  of  Cambo  beat 
visibly,  the  perspiration  streamed  from 
bis  breast,  and  he  was  about  to  sink  to 
the  ground,  when  he  at  length  suddenly 
darted  from  my  presence,  but  speedily 
returned,  bearing  in  one  hand  his  cltui 
and  in  the  other  his  bomareng,  with 
which  he  seemed  to  acquire  just  ^rtitude 
enough  to  ho  able  to  stand  on  his  legs 
until  I  finished  the  sketch." 

Contrast  Saunders  with  Camba 

**  The  party  moved  off  at  seven,  and 
passing,  soon  after,  near  the  farm  of  an 
old  man  whom  I  had  assisted  some  years 
before  in  the  selection  of  his  land,  I  rode 
to  see  him,  accompanied  by  Mr.  White. 
He  was  busy  with  hb  harvest,  but  left  the 
top  of  his  wheat-stack  on  seeing  me,  and 
came  running  up,  cordiaUy  welcoming 
us  to  bis  dwelling.  A  real  Scotch  bonnet 
covered  the  brow  of  a  face  which  remind- 
ed  me,  by  its  characteristic  carving,  of 
*  the  land  of  tlio  mountain  and  the  flood.' 
The  analogy  between  the  respective  fea- 
tures was,  at  least,  so  strong  in  my  mind, 
and  the  sight  of  the  one  was  so  associated 
with  the  idea  of  the  other,  that  had  I  seen 
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thi*  tkot  on  a  itmifflr,  in  »  itOl  mon 
distant  comer  of  tlie  earth,  it  mml  bare 
called  to  mind  the  hills  of  mj  native 
Und.  The  old  man  was  rery  deaf;  bat 
in  spite  of  age  uid  deafiMss,  his  sharp 
Mue  eye  seemed  to  express  the  endminf 
▼igoor  of  his  mind.  He  had  buried  hm 
wife  in  Scotland,  and  fasd  lea  there  a 
nomenias  &mil  j,  that  he  mi|ht  become 
its  pioneer  at  the  antipodes.  Hehadthos 
hx  worked  his  wa  j  soocessf all  j,  and  was 
bepnning  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  adven. 
tofoos  iiulostfy.  Sleek  oattle  filled  his 
stock,  jard,  his  fields  waved  with  the  jel. 
low  ^rain,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
leami.ig  from  him  that  he  had  written 
for  his  familj,  and  that  he  soon  expected 
their  arrival  in  the  colony.  He  immedi. 
atel  V  gare  grain  to  our  horses,  and  plac> 
ed  before  us  new  milk,  and,  what  we 
found  a  still  greater  luxury,  pure  water 
from  the  running  bumie close  by ;  also,  a 
bottle  of  *the  mountain  dew,'  which,  he 
said,  was  from  a  still  which  was  ^imfar 
tfjf,*  When  I  was  about  to  mount  my 
horse,  he  inquired  if  I  could  ipare  ^we 
minutes  more,  when  he  put  into  my 
hands  the  copy  of  a  long  memorial  ad. 
Pressed  to  the  Government,  which  he 
took  from  among  the  leaves  of  a  very  old 
folio  volume  of  Pitscottie's  History  of 
Scotland.  This  memorial  prayed,  that 
whereas  Scoone  was  in  the  valley  of 
Strathearoe,  and  that  the  pillow  of  Jacob, 
which  had  been  kept  there  as  the  corona, 
tion-stone  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  was 
fated  still  to  be  where  their  dominion  ex. 
tended ;  and  as  this  valley  of  the  King, 
don  Ponds  had  not  as  vet  received  a  ge. 
neral  name,  that  it  might  be  called  Stra. 
theame,  6lc.  Slc,  We  were  finally 
compelled,  although  it  still  wanted  two 
hours  of  noon,  to  at'wk  a  *  stirrup  cup^  at 
the  door,  when  he  most  heartUy  drank 
success  to  our  expedition,  and  I  went  on 
my  way,  rejoicing  that,  on  leaving  the 
last  man  of  the  white  race  wo  were 
likely  to  see  for  some  time,  the  ceremony 
of  shaking  hands  was  a  vibration  of  ain. 
cere  kindness.' 

Soon  after  having  rejoined  his  party, 
a  eoldier  of  the  mounted  police  came 
up,  and  delivered  to  the  Miajor  a  letter 
from  the  Military  Secretary  at  Sydney, 
informing  him  toat  <«  the  Barber'  had 
•awed  offhis  iron«,aDd  escaped  from  the 
prison  at  Bathurat.  This  inteUigenoe 
was  meant  to  put  him  on  his  guard  re. 
specting  the  natives,  as«it  was  suppos- 
ed **  the  Barber"  would  assemble  them 
beyond  the  settled  districts,  with  a 
view  to  drive  off  the  cattle  of  the  colo- 
nists—and esjiecial  caution  would  be 
necessary  to  prevent  a  surprise  from 
natives  so  directed,  i(  as  most  people 
supposed^  hisstoiyof  «*  the  great  river" 


had  only  been  m  inrention  of  bii<Mi^ 
bv  which  he  had  hoped  to  improve  la 
chance  of  escape.  This  worthy  m 
afterwards  hanged  in  Van   Diemei'i 


That  day  they  ancaiBped  on  ik 
Kingdoo  Brook,  wbeiw  it  formed  i 
broad  pod,  deep  enowk  ibr  bttliBf 
in,  with  good  grass  in  aie  neigfabov- 
hood— the  <«bnming  hill**  of  Winga 
distant  about  four  mfle&  On  the  U 
they  ascended  the  chain  of  hilk  cab- 
necting  Wingen  with  Moon*  Mmlk 
and  the  Liverpool  ran^  ;  and  deseeai- 
me  to  a  beautiful  v^ey  of  coos^- 
Me  extent,  watered  by  Pagers  Rires, 
they  encamped  on  a  fine  fiai,  am- 
rcntly  consisting  of  a  soil  of  exceSest 
quality,  the  extremities  of  the  moaa- 
tains  on  the  north  fiillin^  in  Voog  gxv 
dual  sk^)ee,  well  covered  with  gnaa, 
and  already  eaten  short  by  Aeep.  Ob 
the  4th  tbeir  way  lay  westward  to- 
wards the  bead  of  the  vaHey,  in  orfer 
to  cross,  by  the  usual  route,  the  bigbs 
and  principal  ran£re,  which  still  Irfto 
the  north-— the  whole  of  the  vaBey  ^ 
pearin^  to  consist  of  good  land,  im 
the  adjacent  mountain  aiS)rding  exrd- 
lent  sheep  pasture ;  and  on  the  5^ 
they  ascended  and  descended  the  li- 
veipool  ran£^  which  divides  the  co- 
lony from  the  miexplored  ooontiy  be- 
yond— **  h^e  I  at  length  drank  the 
water  of  a  stream  (called  by  the  aa- 
tives  •Currangai')  which  flowed  into 
the  unexplor^  interior ;  and  froo  i 
bilinear  our  route  this  day  I  beheli, 
for  the  first  time,  the  distant  bhie  ho- 
rizoo,  exactly  resemb&ig  that  of  tbe 
ocean." 

The  day  before,  the  Major,  whet 
riding  a  little  bejrond  the  encarapmest 
had  fallen  in  with  a  tribe  of  natifeB 
fit>m  Pewen  Bewen  on  Dart  Broc^ 
one  of  whom  afterwards  viated  the 
party,  but  could  tell  little  aboot  the 
mterior  of  the  country.  Tins  trfte 
had  reached  Cuirangai  before  then, 
appaiendy  to  jdn  some  of  their  i^ieadi 
who  lay  extremely  ill  there,  b^i^  aS> 
flicted  with  a  virulent  kind  of  smalU 
pox.  •♦We  found  the  helpless  crea- 
tures stretched  on  their  backs  beside 
the  water,  under  the  shade  of  the  wat- 
tle or  mimosa  tree,  to  avoid  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun.  We  gave  thes 
from  our  stock  some  medicine,  ud 
the  wretched  sufierers  seemed  to  pbot 
the  utmost  confidence  in  its  efficacj. 
i  had  often  indeed,  occasion  to  ob- 
serve, that,  however  d^tyse  in  aeme 
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thingF,  the  aborigines  seemed  to  en- 
tertain  a  sort  of  superstitious  belief  in 
the  virtues  of  ail  kinds  of  physic.  I 
found  that  this  distressed  tribe  were 
also  *  strangers  in  the  land'  to  which 
they  had  now  resorted.  Their  meek- 
ness, as  strangers,  and  their  utter  ig- 
norance  of  the  country  they  were  in, 
was  very  unusual  in  natives,  and  par- 
ticuiarly  excited  our  sympathy,  when 
contrasted  with  the  prouder  bearing  and 
intelL'gence  of  the  native  of  the  plain 
who  bad  undertaken  to  be  my  miide." 

On  the  6th  they  continued  their 
journey,  crossing  low  ridges  of  rich 
earth,  branches  from  high  ranges  on 
their  left,  and  came  upon  a  portion  of 
the  plams.  The  wide  expanse  of  c^n 
level  country  extended  in  a  northerly 
direction  as  far  as  human  vision  could 
reach,  and,  being  clear  of  trees,  pre- 
sented a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
settled  districts  of  the  colony.  The  soil 
of  these  plains  looked  well,  the  grass 
good,  and  herds  of  cattle,  browsing  at 
a  distance,  addmg  pastoral  beauty  to 
what  had  been  recently  a  desert  lieav- 
mg  the  cart  track  they  had  been  fol- 
k)wing,  and  which  led  to  some  cattle 
station,  the  par^  a^fain  entered  the 
woods,  and  turned  a  httle  to  the  north, 
their  object  beinff  to  reach  the  bank  of 
Peel's  River  at  Wallamoul,  which  had 
been  laid  down  as  holding  a  northerly 
course,  and  therefore  likely  to  lead 
to  any  greater  river  flowmg  to  the 
n<»rth-west,  as  reported  by  *«the  Bar- 
ber." Crossing  a  deep  diy  bed,  called 
by  the  natives  "  Nazabella,"  they  en- 
camped near  some  of  its  ponds,  at  a  sha- 
dy spot  where  the  long  grass  had  been 
burnt,  in  other  parts  reaching  to  the 
heads  of  the  horses,  and  remained  there 
another  dsiy  to  recruit—**  the  rich  soil 
of  the  valley  beinff  neariy  as  deep  as 
the  bed  of  the  rivulet,  which  is  twenty 
feet  lower  than  the  surface." 

**  Dee.  8, — A  road  or  track  which  we 
found  at  about  half  a.m|le  east  from  the 
camp,  led  as  very  directly  on  the  bearing 
of  335°  to  Lodei's  station,  which  was 
distant  about  six  miles  from  our  encamp- 
ment. Here  stood  a  tolerable  house  of 
slabs,  with  a  good  garden  adjoininsr,  in 
charge  of  an  old  stockman  and  his 
eqaally  aged  wife.  This  man  was  named 
by  the  blacks  *  Longanay'  (Long  Ned.) 
This  station  was  situated  on  a  fine  run- 
ning stream  called  the  Cuerindie,  and 
the  state  of  the  sheep  and  cattle  about  it 
proved  the  excellence  of  the  pasture. 
We  had  passed  the  limits  of  the  territory 
open  to  the  selections  of  settlers,  in  cross- 


ing  the  Liverpool  ranffo ;  and  the  more 
remote  bounti^  is  not  likely  to  come  into 
the  market  soon  :  such  stations  as  this  of 
Loder  were  held,  therefore,  only  by  the 
right  of  pre-occupancy,  which  has  been 
so  generally  recognized  between  the  col- 
onists themselves,  that  the  houses,  Slo, 
of  such  stations  are  sometimes  disposed 
of  for  valuable  considerations,  althouffh 
the  land  is  still  liable  to  be  sold  by  the 
Government.  A  native  named  *  Jem- 
my,* whom  I  met  with  here,  agreed  to 
conduct  me,  by  the  best  way  for  carts,  to 
Wallamoul  on  the  Peel,  for  which  ser- 
vice  I  undertook  to  reward  him  with  a 
tomahawk.  It  was  necessary  that  we 
should  ford  the  Cuerindie,  which  flows  to 
the  north-west,  and,  notwithstandiug  the 
steepness  of  its  banks,  we  effected  a  pas- 
sage without  difficulty,  guided  by  *  Jem- 
my.'  One  mile  beyond  this,  another 
creek  lay  in  our  way.  It  was  smaller, 
but  much  more  formidable  and  difficult 
to  cross,  for  the  bottom  and  banks  con- 
sisted of  blue  mud  or  clay,  half-hardened 
on  the  surface,  yet  soft  and  yielding  be- 
low.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
delay  that  we  efiected  the  passage  of 
this,  for  a  wheel  of  one  of  the  carts  stuck 
fast  in  the  mud,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
dig  the  earth  from  before  the  other  wheel 
before  we  could  release  the  vehicle.  At 
length  every  thing  was  ffot  across,  and 
we,  fortunately,  met  noomer  impedunent 
for  six  miles.  We  then  crossed  the 
channels  of  two  rivulets,  neither  of  which 
'contained  any  water.  At  half-past  four 
I  wished  to  encamp,  and  the  natives 
having  at  length  found  a  green  mantling 
pool  in  the  b^  of  the  united  channel  of 
the  two  water-courses,  there  we  pitched 
our  tents  at  a  place  called  *  Burandua.* 
Bad  as  the  water  seemed  to  be,  *  Jemmy* 
soon  obtained  some  that  was  both-  clear 
and  cool,  by  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand 
near  the  pool.  This  was  a  quiet  and 
sensible  fellow;  he  steadily  pursued  the 
course  he  recommended  for  the  **  wheel- 
barrows^ as  he  termed  our  carts;  an. 
swering  all  my  queries  briefly  and  deci- 
dedly, either  by  a  nod  of  assent,  or  the 
negative  monosyllable  *  hely*  and  shake 
of  the  head.  Uis  walk  was  extremely 
light  and  graceful ;  his  shoulders  were 
neatly  knit,  and  the  flowin?  luxuriance 
of  his  locks  was  restrained  by  a  bit  of 
half-inch  cord,  the  two  ends  hanging, 
like  a  double  queue,  half-way  down  his 
back.  He  was  followed  by  his  gin  and 
a  child,  which  she,  although  it  was  old 
enough  to  walk,  usually  carried  on  her 
back. 

•«  The  air  of  the  evening  was  very  re- 
freshing, and  the  sun  set  with  peculiar 
brilliancy.  We  had  travelled  during  the 
whole  day  on  good  soil,  and  the  ploughed 
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■iaikabie  in  TaricMM  pUcei,  paitiduarij 
a  little  to  the  Sooth  of  Lodei'e  alatioii, 
when  the  hottow  eeemed  to  tenmnate  in 
a  eoflunoo  ehaaneK  I  noticed,  also, 
that  the  direetioo  of  all  the  water-coorwe 
was  towards  the  nortlwweet,  and  it  was 
trident  thai  they  ocnsionaHy  oreiilowed 
their  banks." 

On  the  11th  tbej  reached  the  bank 
of  the  Peel  at  Wallamou],  the  lowest 
cattle  ftatioQ  opoB  the  river,  occimied 
by  llr  Brown,  wiio  bad  there  aoent 
laOO  head  of  cattle.  OntheOththey 
had  poMjod  ofer  an  optn  and  gnagf 
plain,  skirted  with  wood,  where  there 
was  abvndant  water  m  a  channd  called 
by  the  natives  •«Carrabobbila ;"  bat  the 
water,  at  the  spot  where  they  en- 
camped,  was  hot  and  moddy,  from 
which  the  bkicks,  however,  knew  weU 
how  to  obtain  a  cool  and  clear  draught, 
by  firat  scratching  a  hole  in  the  soft 
sand  under  the  pool,  thus  making  a 
fih^,  and  then  throwing  into  it  some 
tofts  of  kmg  grass,  throi^  which  they 
sucked  the  cooler  water  thus  purified 
frtm  the  mid  or  graveL  The  gin 
^MBched  bar  thint  with  «tfll  greater 
satisfactioM,  by  mshio}  into  a  pool,  and 
'dsinlMig  as  she  sat  isimsfsed  op  Co 
the  hp.  On  reaching  Ihe  top  of  the 
tange  separatag  the  basin  of  the  Ped 
from  that  of  iM  waters  falling  to  the 
livfrpool  plains,  they  were  agreeably 
•nrpnsed  to  Und  tint  the  opponte  side 
of  the  Idlls,  and  tbe  whole  mce  of  the 
country  beyond  thenv  presented  a  veir 
diflmntappeaiance  from  thattfaroogn 
winch  they  bad  passed.  A  gently 
sloping  extiiemtt{  Jay  before  them  for 
agoM  jnaiurvitoi  m  their  jiEoposed 
loote,  and  there  were  no  inten^Qning 
gnllifiiL  The  lange  they  had  cn»sea 
seemed  io  «j[taBd  frnaithe  liveipool 
«ange  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  could 
then  be  seen ;  but  the  native  guide  said 
that  it  soon  terminated  on  the  river 
**  Callala,"  or  Peel,  whose  course,  he 
said,  turned  westward,  a  &ct  corrobo- 
rating, so  flur,  the  statements  of  ^^the 
Barber."  During  several  davs  of  this 
journey,  before  their  arrival  on  the 
11th  at  Wallamoul,  the  fire  was  one 
day's  advance  of  the  party,  and  thus 
the  flames  having  cleared  every  thinff 
«awav,  their  camp  was  not  exposed 
to  danger.  But  on  the  9th  the 
country  seemed  all  on  fire  around 
them ;  and  the  hills  the^r  crossed 
en  the  10th  had  been  aU  m  a  blaze 
the  night  before,  and  trees  lay  smok- 


senrea  ms  promsea  TooianawK,ai 
did  MMoDdaf,"  his    btotheiv  «fe  I 

)t  him  there;   and   his  place  «i  i 


iog  aromid  their  raiile,  tbt  eoik- 
gration  having  been  qatnche^  \f 
a  seasQoable  fall  of  rain.  At  Vfd^ 
moul,  •«  Jemmy,"  the  tative  gait 
received  his  promiaed  tomahawk,  ai 
so  ""  ~"  * 
■Mt 

i  by  a  natiFe,  named  *ft 
Briywn,"  who  agroed  to  a(LC«sn|sii 
the  pariT,  oo  fjofwitinn  that  he  ^m 
receive  bUnkets  lor  himwnlf  and  hi 
Mgin,**  and  a  toooahawk,  or  aid 
hatchet,  so  vakiaUe  a  md^inmt  fa 
their  stooe-hafccbet,  that  ahaost  aO  tk 
natives  within  reach  of  the  coioif 
have  them,  even  where  the  vkie 
man  is  known  as  yet  only  by  mme, 
and  as  the  mamm^torer  of  taiimait 
inqirttant  of  aU  imiilimtB<i  Is  tk 
Anitrahan  natives.  On  the  ISlk,  d 
arrangements  being  oompleted,  tk 
encampment  was  broken  iq\  »d  tk 
party  proceeded  int»the  Tirrm  bag- 
nUot  m  punnit  of  the  course  cf  tk 
Peel  river.  "We 
wkh  feelings  of  i 
the  comtiy  before 
with  the  respgnnhility  of 


the  first  chuiter    of  its  Iniinr   i 
was  new  and  nameleoi  there,  W  ^ 


_  _  we  were  to 
way  foT  the  Inaay  other 
of  civilised  man,  and  tfane  eaiead  fii 
dominion  over  the  hat  holds  of  b»- 
barism.** 

On  the  latb,  thejr  nnfaMpni  en  Ik 
RverNammoy.  TfaiB  atieani,  haiiB| 
rseeived  the  ConadiOy  from  the  hi 
bank,  had  hsre  an  importaat  appstf* 
ance;  the  breadth  of  the  water  an 
too  feet,  its  mean  depth  11  ^A  feet; 
the  cuncnt  hatf^-aiile  an  hoar,  and  Ik 
hei^  of  the  banks  above  tbewat9 
87  feet  The  course  of  the  Ma- 
hmndie,  frcsa  the  juaetian  ol  tk 
Peel  to  that  of  the  ConadSy,  ii 
somewhat  to  the  southward  of  w&L 
Bek>w  the  junction  the  weB-kaova 
native  name  is  Nammoy. 

Thmr  route  from  WaBamool  talk 
NaaMDoy  had  lain  through  tracts  d 
piromiBe--tfae  bank,  at  the  ford  d 
WaOenburra,  presenting  a  section  of 
at  least  50  feet  of  rich  earth — and  cs 
an  extensive  open  track,  named  Md- 
luba,  the  undulations  were  as  great  as 
those  which  occur  between  liondos 
and  Hampstead,  the  whde  bearii^  > 
remarkable  resemblance  to  an  eDckse^ 
and  cultivated  country.  The  rid^ 
exactly  resembled  furrows  in  hlef 
Jtod ;  and  trees  grew  in  rows,  m  if 
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xxmeoted  with  field  eiicloBtira»-«fftrt8 
where  bushes  or  ffrass  had  been  re- 
cently burned  losing  red  or  black, 
Old  thus  contributing  to  the  appear- 
ince  of  cultivatioa  The  scmI  wat 
ndeed  well  worthy  of  cultivatioD,  for 
t  consisted  of  a  rich  black  mould,  so 
oose  and  deep,  that  it  yawned  in 
tracks  as  if  for  want  of  feet  to  tread 
t  down.  But  the  want  was  of  water 
—one  small  and  dry  channel  appear- 
ng  to  be  the  only  line  of  drainage  in 
vet  weather  twm  the  extensive  open 
»untiy  of  MuUuba.  But  it  coidd 
lot  &il  to  strike  ki^  Mitchell, 
hat  much  might  be  done  to  remedy 
he  natural  disadvantages,  whether 
>f  a  superfluity  of  water  lodging  on 
he  plains  in  rainy  seasons,  or  of  too 
Iteat  scarcity  of  moisture  in  dry 
veather,  by  cutting  channels  on  the 
ines  of  natural  drainage,  which  would 
lerye  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the 
)lain8,  and  concentrate  and  preserve  a 
lufficient  supply  for  use  in  time  of 
Irought 

A  few  hours  after  leaving  the  en- 
'ampment  on  the  Nammoy,  the  party 
'Mae  on  a  yery  large  stock-yard^  which 
he  natives  said  had  bekmged  to 
'Geoige  the  Barber."  They  saw, 
leiides,  the  remains  of  a  house,  and 
he  Mgunyas,"  or  huts,  of  a  nume- 
ouB  encampment  of  natives.  The 
)one8  of  bullocks  were  strewed  about 
n  great  abundance,  plainly  enough 
ihowing  the  object  of  the  stock-yani, 
lod  that  of  the  Barber's  alliance  with 
he  aborigines.  The  whde  country 
vas  on  fire,  and  though  the  guide  fre- 
pently  drew  their  attention  to  recent 
ootxnarkB,  not  a  single  native  was  to 
)e  seen.  Distant  alx>at  two  miles  fiftmi 
his  stock-yeutl  lay  due  n<»rth  the  Pic 
yf  «Tan|gnlda,^  and  as  the  Barber 
lad  positively  stated  that  the  only 
iracticable  way  to  the  "big  riyer*' 
fas  N.E.  by  N.  from  Tan^mda,  the 
Major  mounted  the  nic,  and  saw  the 
^ammoy'B  course  through  a  cluster 
)f  hills,  between  which  it  passed  to  a 
ower  country  in  the  north-west  These 
liUs  wete  connected  on  the  right  bank 
vith  the  pic,  and  also  with  a  low  range 
n  the  east  and  kiorth-east,  whose  west- 
im  extremities  appeared  to  terminate 
vestward  on  the  yale  of  the  Nammoy, 
18  &r  northward  as  he  could  see  them 
n  perspectiye.  It  appeared,  then,  that 
he  towest  part  of  the  range  lay  exact- 
f  in  the  direction  descnbed  by  the 
Urbtf.   Bofm  biW  «ad  iwuaraabfe 


hills  aiq[)eaied  at  no  great  distance  to 
the  right  of  that  line ;  bvt  the  country 
between  Tangulda  and  the  lowest 
part  of  the  borizoA  seemed  so  gentle 
and  undulating,  that  he  felt  it  his 
duty,  before  tracing  the  Nammoy  fur- 
ther, to  explore  the  country  in  the  di- 
rection so  particularly  described  by  the 
Bush-ranger.  Quitting,  therefore,  the 
line  of  the  Nammoy,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  the  direction  north-east  by 
north  from  Tangukia ;  and,  after  jour- 
neying some  twenty  miles  on  the  18th, 
early  m  the  morning  of  the  19th,  they 
encampod  at  the  stream  of  the  valley, 
which  the  Major  named  Maule's  river. 
Leaying  the  cattle  to  be  refreshed  du- 
ring the  day,  he  proceeded,  with  the 
native  and  two  men,  to  examine  the 
mountains.  After  climbing  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  he  reached  a  lofty 
summit,  where  he  hoped  to  haye  ob- 
tained a  yiew  beyond  the  range,  or,  at 
least,  to  haye  discovered  how  it  might 
be  erased,  but  was  disappointed  ;  dis- 
tant sumuHts,  more  lofty  and  difficult 
of  access,  obstructed  the  view  towards 
the  east,  north,  and  eyen  west ;  the 
only  link  connecting  the  hill  the^r  had 
gained  with  those  still  higher  being  a 
yery  bold  naked  rock,  presenting  a  per- 
pendicular side  atlea8t200  feet  in  height. 
To  proceed  in  that  direction  was  quite 
out  of  the  question. 

*•  Aa  we  deflcended,  we  came  saddcniy 
on  an  old  woman,  who,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  us,  ran  off  in  terror.  I  ordered  the 
two  men  who  accompanied  me  to  keep 
back,  mitil  •  Mr.  Brown*  coald  oycrtake 
and  speak  to  her,  saying  that  we  intend, 
ed,  no  harm  ;  and  she  was  easily  peroiad- 
ed,  after  a  brief  conversation  with  our 
guide  to  allow  us  to  come  near.  She  pre- 
sented a  most  humiliating  specimen  of 
our  race — a  figure  shortened  and  shrivel- 
led with  age,  entirely  without  clothing  ; 
one  eye  alone  saw  through  the  dim  decay 
of  nature — several  large  fleshy  excrescen- 
ces projected  from  the  sides  of  her  head 
like  so  many  ears — amdthe  jawbone  was 
visible,  throagh  ag<^  ^'  ''^^f  ^^  one 
side  of  her  omn.  l^c  withered  arms  and 
hands,  covered  with  earth  by  digging  and 
scraping  for  the  snakes  and  worms  on 
which  she  fed,  more  resembled  the  limbs 
and  claws  of  a  quadruped.  She  spoke  with 
a  slow  nasal  whine,  prolonged  at  the  end 
of  each  sentence,  and  this  our  guide  imi- 
tated in  speaking  to  her.  The  mosqui- 
toes tormented  her  much,  as  appeared 
from  her  incessantly  slapping  her  limbs 
and  body.  *  Mr.  BrownV  conversation 
seemed  animated  on  some  subject,  bat 
Ddt,  as  I  at  last  suspected,  on  that  most 
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imporUDt  to  us;  for,  when  I  enquired,  deavoored  to  pMB  to  the  notthvui; 

aAer  he  had  spoken  a  long  time,  whai  bat,  judging  it   neariy  impacticahie, 

she  said  of  ttie  *  Baiter*  and  the  way  the  lea&r  wisely  deeiBted   from  asf 

across  ihe  moon  ain,  he  was  obliged  to  funber  attempt  oo  the  directaoii  painted 

commence  a  set  of  qaehes,  evidently  out  by  the  veracious  Barber,  and  dc 

for  the  fir.  I  lime.  She  said  horses  mi<?Lt  termied  on    retumimr  to  Tan^id^ 

pa.^,  pointing  at  the  same  lime  further  ^     .     foUowimr  t^  Namm^,  he 

f/^th<>#A<ttvarH_hiiL  oar  puide  seemed  "T*»^^    f««vwAug    "^     x^»m*mj^,   »* 

?ht  endeavour  to  turn  this 


to  tbe'eastward— but  our  guide  seemed 
unwilling  to  put  further  questions, say- 
ing she  had  promis  d  to  send  at  sunset 
to  our  tents  two  young  boys  who  could 
inform  us  better.  Even  In  such  a  wretch- 
ed state  of  existence,  ornaments  had 
their  charms  with  this  female,  when 


mi^ht  endeavour  to  turn  uub  ranee» 
am  80  enter  the  region  beyond  it  Oa 
tbe  22d,  having  again  encamped  oe 
the  Nammoy,  six  miles  frooi  Tang^ 
da,  at  a  spot  &voarable  for  the  ferna- 

tion  of  a  depot — tbe  wateiB  dear  and 

even  tae   decency  of  covering    was   sparkling,  the  grass  excellent,  a  bffl 


wholly  disregarded.  She  had  kansa 
roo  terth  set  round  her  brow,  the^  be- 
ing fastened  to  the  few  remaining  haii  s, 
and  a  knot  of  brown  feathers  decoraed 
her  right  temple.  The  roasting  snake 
which  wehaaseen  in  the  mommg,  be- 
longed, as  we  now  learned,  to  this  witch 
of  the  ^len. 

"  The  bjys  did  not  vbitos  in  the  even- 
ing, as  '  Mr.  Brown'  had  expected,  and 
he  appeared  unusually  thoughtful  when 
I  found  him  sitting  alone  by  the  water- 
side at  some  distance  from  the  camp.  I 
was  then  making  arrangements  for  car- 


at hand  overhimg  with  pine%  and  lofty 
blue  gum-trees  growine  on  the  maigk 
— Major  Mitchell  rescxved  to  make  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  canvaas-boats 
down  the  river— tbe  cbann^  oC  all  the 
waters  of  the  Pee),  the  Malnesin&s, 
and  CcnadiUy. 

"  We  passed  along  several  reaches 
with'Ut  meeting aDy  imped imenuhtf, 
at  length,  an  accumulat'on  of  dritt-um- 
ber  and  gravel  brought  ns  op  at  a  apJ 
where  two  large  trees  had  fallen  across 
the  stream  from  opposite  banks.   Froa 


ryiii?  .he  bulk  of  our  provisions  a^d   ^^  maRuilude  of  these    trunks    aa^ 
equipment  on  pack-horses  and  hullocks-    others  which  interwoven  with 


across  this  range,  intending  to  leave  the 
remainder  of  our  stores  ai  ihis  spot  in 
charge  of  two  men  armt-d  ;  and  of  this 
measure  *  Mr  Brown*  did  not  approve. 
"  Dec.  "90.— When  the  pack-horses 
had  been  loaded,  and  we  were  about  to 
start,  leaving  the  remainder  of  our  pro- 
visions in  ciiarge  of  two  men,  we  dia- 
covered  that  our  native  guide  was  mis- 
sing.    I  had  promised  him  for  bis  ser 


nibbisk 

and  buried  in  gravel,  supported  them.  I 
anticip:ited  a  long  delay ,bJt  the  activity 
of  the  whole  party  was  such,that  a  ckar 
passage  was  opened  in  lessihan  halfaa 
hour.  The  sailors  swam  about  like 
ffogs,  and  swimming,  could  cut  with  a 
cross  cut  saw,trees  underwater.  1  f^qad 
I  could  survey  the  river  as  we  pn-ceed- 
ed,by  measuring  with  a  pocker  sextaas 
theaogle  subtended  by  tbe  two  emh  of  a 


vices,atomahawk,aknifc,andablank.  t^,e!vtf.ei  rod-held  in  the  second 
et,  and  as  he  was  already  far  beyond  his  boat-at  the  opposite  end  of  each  rt«A 
own  beai  as  I  supposed,  he  might  have    j^e  bearing  I  eiiFobscrved  at  tbe  saw 


had  the  promised  rewards,  by  merely 
asking  for  tbem.  We  had  always 
given  him  plenty  of  flour,  also  his 
choice  of  any  part  of  the  kangaroos  we 
killed.  It  nad  been  observed  by  the 
men,  that  the  intelligence  received 
from  the  old  woman  had  made  him  ex- 
tremtly  uneasy,  and  he  had  alsoexpres- 
ed  to  them  on  the  previous  evening,  his 
apprehensions  about  the  natives  in  the 
country  before  us.  I  was  very  sorry  for 
the  loss  of '  Mr  Brown.'  He  was  very 
comical,  as  indeed,  these  half  civilized 
aborigines  generally  are  :  he  liked  to 
be  close  shaved,wore  a  white  neckcloth, 
and  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  of  be- 
oom'ing,from  that  time  forward,'  a  white 
fellow.'  I  concluded  that  he  had  re- 
turned to  his  own  tribe  *,  and  that  he 


time.  By  referring  to  one  ot  Brewsiers 
tables,  the  angles  subtended  bf  the 
twelve-feet  rodi  I  ascertained  the  dis- 
tance in  feet.  Tliis  operation  occssioa- 
ed  a  delay  of  a  few  seconds  onh,  jus 
as  the  Ian  boat  arrived  in  sight  iaeack 
place  of  observation. 

"  Several  black  swans  floated  before 
us — apparently  not  much  alarmed  eves 
at  the  unwonted  sights  of  boats  oq  tte 
Naramoy.  The  evenness  cf  tbe  baato 
and  reaches,  and  the  depth  and  still- 
ness of  the  waters  were  soch,  that  i 
might  have  traced  the  river  downwards, 
at  least  so  far  as  such  facilities  coa- 
tinned,  had  our  boais  been  of  a  stronger 
material  than  canvas's.  But  deadtre^s 
lay  almo<^t  invisible  under  water,  and  It 

...  ..,. .^  • -L^^^i^j  ^  .^    the  end  of  a  short  reach  where  I  awai^ 

^^^^Aran7'^'^.Vn.l^^^^  ^   cd  the  re-appearaucc  of  the  sfcood bo«, 

me  his  dread  of  the    myall'  tribes^'         ^^  j^.^^^  suddenly,  confused  s*ioa«», 

Tbe  expedition  then  proceeded  up   and,  on  making  to  tbe  shore,  and  r«- 

the   valley,    or    eastward,    and    en-   niogto  tht^NM,  I  fovnd  that  the  teat 
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lad  ran  fool  of  some  sunken  tree — and 
lUcd  almost  immediately.  Air  White 
lad,  on  the  instant,  managed  to  ran  her 
isboro  across  another  sunken  tnmk,  and 
bus  jurovcntcd  her  ih)m  going  down  in 
lecp  water,  ouposito  to  another  steep 
mm.  By  this  disaster  our  whole  stock  of 
ea,  sugar,  and  tobacco,  with  part  of  our 
lour  and  pork,  were  immersed  in  the  wa. 
er,  but  fortunately  all  the  gunpowder 
i&d  been  stowed  in  the  first  Iwat.  This 
tatastropho  furnished  another  instance 
»f  the  activity  of  the  sailors ;  the  cargo 
ras  got  out,  and  the  sunken  boat  being 
i&uled  up,  a  rent  was  disooTered  in  the 
lanyass  of  her  larboard  bow.  This  the 
ailmaker  patched  with  a  piece  of  can- 
rass ;  a  fire  was  made ;  tar  was  melted 
knd  api^ied ;  the  boat  was  sst  afloat ;  re- 
oadcd,  and  again  under  weigh  in  an  hour 
ind  a  half.  *  Once  more  upon  the  wa- 
ers,*  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a 
(uccessful  voyaffo  down  tlie  river ;  but 
»ar  hopes  were  doomed  to  be  of  short  du. 
atJon,  for,  as  I  again  awaited  he  re-ap- 
»earanco  of  the  second  boat,  a  shout  sim. 
lar  to  the  first  again  arose,  and  on  run- 
ling  across  the  point  of  land  within  the 
iver  bend,  I  found  her  once  more  on  the 
K>int  ot  going  down  from  similar  damage 
(ostained  in  the  ttarboard  bow.  It  was 
low  near  5  p  m.,  and  the  labours  of  the 
lay  had  been  sujQicicnt  to  convince  me 
iiat  the  course  of  the  Nammoy  could  be 
nuch  more  conveniently  traced  at  that 
ime  by  a  journey  on  land,  than  with 
KMtfl  of  canvass  on  the  water.** 

Go  the  3l8t  December  thev  resume 
iieir  land-journey,  and  on  the  5th  of 
(anuary  arrive  in  the  country  beyond 
Jie  motmtains  which  the^  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  cr^  havmg  found  an 
ipea  and  accessible  wa^  round  their 
idges ;  and  it  now  remained  to  be  as- 
certained whether  ^  the  large  river«"  as 
leecribed  hj  the  Barber,  was  near ;  ac- 
xirding  to  him  it  was  the  first  river  met 
irith  alter  crossing  the  range  north  east 
»y  north  of  Tangulda. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  this 
country  is  the  want  of  water ;  and,  as 
Jie  expeditioD  travelled  in  the  very 
lei^t  of  the  Australian  summer, 
which  is  our  winter,  they  voluntarily 
xxik  the  bull  by  the  horns.  The  ther- 
aaometer  was  nreqnently  at  a  hundred, 
mmI  the  suuferings  of  the  men  and 
aittle  were  often  dreadRdly  severer- 
Da  the  6th  of  January  we  thus  find 
um  searching  for  watar.  At  len  :th 
Ji0  wheel  of  one  of  the  carts,  and  the 
ixle  of  another,  became  unserviceable. 
rhe   Migor  then  lode   forward  for 
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about  three  miles  in  search  of  water 
for  an  encampment  He  came  upon 
a  slight  hollow,  and  foOowed  it  dowr, 
but  It  disappeared  in  a  level  pla  n  sur. 
rounded  by  rising  grounds.  The 
seareh  became  anxious.  One  diy 
pond  encouraged  his  hopes  of  findirg 
water,  and  1^  continued  his  searcb 
along  a  fiat  where  the  gras^  had  been 
recently  on  fire.  From  this,  pursuirg 
a  kangaroo,  he  came  upon  a  well-mark- 
ed  water-course,  with  deep  holes,  but 
they  were  all  dry.  Tracing  the  line  of 
these  holes  downwards,  he  at  last  was 
fortunate  enough  to  fiud  a  deep  pool  of 
water.  Here,  therefore,  they  encamp- 
ed ;  and  their  good  fortune  was  not  at 
an  end,  for  they  soon  after  found  two 
very  lai^  ponds  on  a  rocky  bed.  In 
our  verdurous  climate  we  know  little  of 
the  miseries  that  want  of  water  occa- 
sions in  others ;  we  lose  half  the  genu- 
ine enjoyments  of  simple  nature,  by 
having  them  in  too  great  profusion.^ — 
These  pools  seem  to  have  made  every 
one  happy ;  such  are  the  virtues  of  a 
(hraught  of  cold  water.  The  very  land- 
scape enjoyed  it,  for  the  spot  was  co- 
vered with  rich  grass,  and  was  enclosed 
by  shad^  thickets.  "The  prospect," 
says  Major  Mitchell,  "of  two  days'  re- 
pose for  the  cattle  in  that  verdure,  and 
under  those  shades,  was  most  refresh- 
ing to  us  all.  It  was,  mdeed,  a  charm- 
ing spot,  enlivened  by  numbers  of  pi- 
geons, znd  the  songs  of  little  birds  in 
slmnge  but  pleasing  notes.*' 

Stm  the  heat  was  uitense ;  the  ther- 
mometer  was  at  ninety  during  tlM 
night  Few  of  the  men  could  sleep ; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  ^ 
the  heat  was  overpowenn^.  Thus 
even  night,  which  had  previously  a£> 
forded  a  relief  from  the  day,  was  no 
longer  their  firiend.  The  efiect  was 
formidable,  weakening  their  cattle, 
drvinff  up  the  water,  destroying  their 
wheeu,  and  nourishing  the  firos  in  the 
grass  and  woods,  which  covered  the 
country  with  smoke,  until,  in  the  nar- 
rator's words,  "humidity  seemed  to 
us  the  very  essence  of  existence,  wn  i 
ter  almost  an  object  of  adoration."— 
The  thermometer  at  this  date  (it  was 
January)  ranged  fi-om  96  to  101  dur- 
ing  the  day ;  and,  during  the  last  five 
nigfatB,  had  stood  as  high  as  90  from 
sunset  to  sunrise !  From  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Sydney  they  had  met 
with  only  one  da^fr  of  rain.  They 
now  left  each  "firiendly  water-how 
in  the  g^^atsst  meeitainty  whstbsr 
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tbey  should  ever  drink  agmn !  *'— 
8iici)  are  the  penis  which  st2l  remain, 
alter  the  daDgers  ot  flood  and  field  are 
exhausted,  to  try  the  hcroisiD  of  the 
traveller.  Probably,  a  slight  addition 
01  heat  might  have  realised  the  uncer. 
tainty,  aiW  they  might  never  have 
dnmk  again,  but  left  their  bones  in 
the  de^en,  as  a  warning  to  all  future 
temerity. 

The  mind  of  **  gentlemen  who  sit  at 
bome  at  ease,"  surrounded  by  the  la* 
boors  of  water  companies,  and  compa- 
nies of  all  kinds,  and  having  hght, 
watching;  and  cool  streets  at  command, 
on  the  simple  terms  of  paymg  a  few 
•hillings,  yet  are  peevish  at  the  state  of 
society,  and  praise  the  times 

*•  When  wild  in  woods  the  no'jlo  savage 
ran," — 

ought  to  make  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  a  t^uiomer^s  journey 
through  it,  with  the  sun  in  the  vertex, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  piffpose  of  re- 
conciling themselves  to  England,  and 
the  mistbrtune  of  liavinff  in  it  every 
thing  that  man  can  devise.  They 
should  follow  this  gallant  soldier,  man 
of  science,  and  man  of  accomplishment, 
across  the  fiery  sands  of  the  Austra- 
lian wilderness,  and  record  their  expe- 
rience for  the  benefit  of  all  the  discon- 
tented. 

The  party,  after  watching  the  roU- 
iDff  of  clouds  from  the  north-west, 
with,  perhaps,  the  same  anxiety  which 
is  felt  by  the  sailor  in  a  famine,  watch- 
ing the  distant  sail  that  is  to  bring  him 
bread,  saw  the  evening  fall  without  a 
•bower.  But  the  storm  broke  some- 
where, for  the  next  morning  roeo  cool 
and  with  a  pleasant  breeze.  The 
party  now  set  forward,  and,  after  tra- 
velling some  miles,  they  entered  a  (;>- 
rest.  There  they  heard  the  sound  of 
the  native's  axe,  and  saw  fires.  As 
they  advanced  they  surprised  a  native 
in  a  tree,  so  busily  cutting  out  an  opos- 
sum that  he  did  not  see  them  till  they 
were  dose  upon  him.  A  woman  and 
her  child  first  gave  the  alarm,  on 
which  he  stared  at  the  strange  assem- 
blage  with  a  look  of  hcnror,  and  im- 
mediately calling  to  the  female,  in  an' 
authoritative  tone,  she  disappeared  in 
the  woods.  He  then  threw  his  club 
to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  ascended 
to  its  highest  branch.  Major  Mitchell 
called  to  him,  and  made  some  signs -to 
give  him  confldence,  but  this  attempt 
at  peace  was   to  no   pnrpoee.    The 


party  then  moved  qoiedy  forward,  m 
which  the  wild  man  came  down  tai 
the  tree,  picked  up  two  spears  wkick 
lay  on  the  ground,  ami  ran  o£  Tkey 
Uien  heard  calls  in  variouft  directknsi 
and  the  words  •♦white  fellow,"  pnv 
nounccd  very  loudly  and  distinctlT— a 
name,  of  course,  borrowed  fjrom  tk 
settlers,  but  evidently  conveying  at  the 
time  strong  feelings  of  either  hatred  or 
fear. 

Journeys  of  this  kind  most  keep  the 
traveller  m  a.  perpetual  state  of  excite- 
ment; sometimes,  of  course,  not  ■!- 
connected  with  abrm  at  the  chance  cf 
stumbling  on  some  horde  of  savages— 
a  nest  of  human  hornets,  whose  stii^ 
might  make  the  explorers  pay  dear  for 
their  knowledge ;  sometinies,  too,frQii 
the  more  formidable  hazard  of  dyinp 
of  &mine  or  thirst  StilJ,  what  tra- 
vel in  a  known  country  can  approadi 
the  interest  of  treading  an  unknovn 
one  1  They  touch  on  the  verge  of  a 
plain — it  has  never  been  touched  hj  i 
European  UkA  since  its  creatioD— it 
may  contain  a  hundred  plants  never 
hem  of  before,  and  among  them  oaj 
supply  some  specific  for  some  intnc 
table  disease,  or  some  incalculabie  ad- 
dition to  the  nutriment  of  man.  Tbej 
reach  the  skirts  of  a  nxxratain — they 
may  have  only  to  climb  its  summit  to 
see  some  unrivaUed  and  unexpeeled 
region  of  fertility— to  look  over  asms 
landscape  of  novel  lovelkiess,  or  ascer- 
tain some  mnd  and  leadins*  foatve 
which  decides  the  fmm  of£e  conti- 
nent. They  cross  a  rinilet — it  mtj 
be  the  littie  parent  of  some  raigklj 
stream,  whose  course  leads  throqglitiie 
bosom  of  the  land,  a  noble  depoalaiT 
of  future  national  riches,  and  wlMBe 
discovery  shall  immortalise  the  man 
who  has  merely  proved  its  existence. 
Under  such  circumstances  we  fed  no 
wonder  at  the  eagerness  with  which 
journeys  and  voyages  of  discovefy  ue 
adopted  by  msuily  and  enterpnsiig 
minds.  Even  the  inhosfxtable  wtts 
of  the  polar  regions  have  their  attri- 
tions. Even  Africa,  with  its  ci^ 
and  cruel  savages,  its  .sands  and  tt» 
wild  beasts,  cannot  deter  daily  adves- 
ture.  But  of  aD  expkiratioiiB,  ve 
should  conceive,  that  one  such  « 
the  present  most  have  excited  tike 
highest  interest  The  ezpeditkm  wai 
through  a  sofl  where  every  porticBof 
their  progress  was  not  cofy  new,  htf 
an  addition  to  the  actaal  tenitoiy  of 
the  explorer's  oomitiy — ^wbere  the  m- 
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urity  from  casual  failure  was  almost 
complete,  and  where  the  success  was 
(lire  to  increase  the  distinctions  and 
'ewards  of  the  maidy  investigator.  It 
lad  somewhat  of  the  feeling  which  an 
leir  might  have  in  taking  a  view  of 
lis  inheritance  for  the  first  time — all 
>efore  him  new»  and  all  before  him  his 

>WD.    V 

The  convict's  information  had  hi- 
iierto  been  **  a  mingled  yam,"  partly 
klse,  but  partly  so  true,  that  the  Major, 
bvith  air  his  sagacity,  at  last  began  to 
;hink  that  the  "  Kindur"  lay  before 
lim.  After  traversing  some  plains,  of 
which  the  interior  of  Australia  seems 
chiefly  composed,  they  came,  on  the 
9th  January,  to  a  fine  lagoon  of  con- 
siderable extent,  brimful  of  pure 
water,  short  grass  growing  on  the 
brink,  no  reeds,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
water-lilies.  All  this  was  favour- 
able. Here  they  fiUed  their  kegs 
at&d  kettles.  They  next  crossed  some 
rising  ground,  on  wl^ich  they  perceiv- 
ed, to  their  astonishment  and  exulta- 
tion, drv  tufts  of  grass,  old  log^s,  and 
other  drift  matter,  left  high  m  the 
branches  of  the  trees.  Of  course,  this 
showed  that  the  ground  was  inundated 
from  time  to  time,  an  inuidation  which 
could  proceed  from  nothing  less  than 
a  powerful  stream.  <«£  felt  confi- 
dent," says  Major  Mitchell,  **  that  we 
were  at  length  approaching  something 
new,  perhaps  the  large  river — the 
Kindur-— of  the  bush-ranger."  On 
descending  by  a  veryffenUe  slope,  a 
dark  and  dense  line  of  gigantic  blue 
gum-trees,  growmg  amid  long  grass 
and  reeds,  encouraged  their  hq>es  that 
they  had  at  length  found  **  the  big  ri- 
ver." A  margin  of  rich  soil,  covered 
with  lon^  grass  and  scored  with  deep 
furrows,  mtervened.  Tlie  Major  gal- 
loped over  this,  and  saw  a  broad  silvery 
expanse  shaded  by  steep  banks  and  lofty 
trees.  No  current  was  perceptible  in 
the  water,  but  the  breadth  and  deptli 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  Naramoy. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  not  the  Kindur, 
but  evidently  the  Gwydir,  a  river  pre- 
viously discovered,  but  in  a  higher 
part  of  its  course.  Yet  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  the  discovery,  though 
a  disappointment  was  delightful.  It 
was  a  new  feature  of  the  country  to 
them,  and,  after  so  much  privation, 
heat,  and  exposure,  the  living  stream 
and  umbrageous  foliage  gave  them  a 
grateful  sense  of  abundance,  coolness, 
end  shade.    Trees  of  great  magnitude 


give  a  grand  chanicter  to  any  land- 
scape, but  especially  to  river  scenery. 
The  blue  gum-trce  luxuriates  on  tlie 
margin  of  rivers,  and  in  such  situations 
grows  to  an  enormous  size. '  Such 
trees  overhung  the  waters  of  the  Gwy- 
dir, forming  dense  masses  of  shape,  in 
which,  as  Major  Mitchell  poetically 
observes,  *«  white  cockatoos  sported  like 
spirits  of  light" 

He  now  advanced  across  tlie  river 
which,  though,  probably,  in  the  rain> 
season  a  powerful  stream,  at  this  pe- 
riod was  not  above  the  ankle.  Riding 
some  miles  northward  over  a  plain,  he 
found  another  chanel  of  a  river.  But 
liere  he  had  an  instance  of  the  wilder- 
ness. As  he  approached  a  thicket  he 
saw  a  kangaroo,  which  sat  looking  a^ 
him  and  his  horse  till  they  were  near 
it;  and  as  the  Major  was  asking  his 
servant  whether  they  could  carry  it 
back  if  ihey  shot  it,  the  horse,  sudden- 
ly pricking  his  ears,  drew  his  eye  to  a 
native,  apparently  also  speculating  on 
the  kangaroo,  and  with  two  spears  on 
)iis  shoulder.  On  perceivmg  the 
Major,  the  savage  changed  the  object 
of  his  attention,  stared  for  a  moment, 
then  took  a  step  back,  and,  swinging 
hjs  right  arm  in  the  air,  poised  one  of 
his  spears,  and  stood  in  the  attitude  to 
throw.  The  Major  has  evidently  the 
fflance  of  a  painter,  for  his  sketches  in 
Diese  volumes  are  very  able  ;  but  he, 
probably  never  was  less  delighted  by 
the  picturesque  of  the  human  form 
than  at  this  instance.  This  Mars  or 
Apollo  of  the  desert  was  a  tall  fi^e, 
covered  with  pipe  clay,  which,  if  it  did 
not  make  him,  as  it  probably  was  meant 
to  do,  beautiful,  yet  made  him  pie- 
bald land  conspicuous.  "And  his 
position  of  defiance,"  the  Major  ob- 
serves, "as  he  had  probably  never 
seen  a  horse  before,  was  manly 
enough."  To  have  got  out  of  his  way 
would  naturaDy  be  3ie  first  idea,  un- 
less the  rifle  could  anticipate  the  spear. 
But  the  Major  was  a  soldier,  and  little, 
according  to  our  ideas,  as  any  demand 
was  made  for  the  display  of  intrepi- 
dity under  the  circumstances,  be  chose 
not  to  retire.  But  he  was  also  anxious 
to  avoid  beginnmg  a  quarrel  with  the 
natives.  He,  therefore,  took  the  bolder 
alternative  of  galloping  up  to  the 
.spearman's  front  This  charge  was 
effectual  The  sudden  movement  of 
the  English  centaur  perplexed  the 
savage.  He  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
went   at   a  dog.trot  into  the  woods. 
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The  Afajor  now  f^  tbat  he  might  re- 
treat with  a  safe  coPBcience — found  a 
convenient  corer  hjr  which  he  could 
return,  without  showing  his  beck  to 
the  enemy,  and  took  up  his  positioo 
upon  the  river  with  all  the  honours  of 
war. 

The  party  now  turned  from  the 
northern  couse  westward,  and  found  a 
change  of  weather.  It  rstined  heavily, 
the  Uwydir  mariced  its  winter  course 
hy  deep  and  extensive  holtows,  and 
here  they  fell  in  with  a  specimen  of  an 
Australian  Arcadia.  Crossmg  one  of 
these  hollows,  they  passed  among  the 
huts  of  a  native  trihe.  They  were  taste- 
fully distributed  amoi^  drooping  ac- 
acias and  casuarine.  Some  resembled 
bowers  under  yellow  fragrant  mi- 
mosc ;  some  were  isolated  ui  der  deep 
■hadep,  while  others  were  placed  more 
socially,  three  or  four  huts  together, 
frx30ting  to  one  and  the  same  fire. 
Each  was  semi-circular  or  circular; 
most  of  them  were  close  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree ;  and  they  were  covered,  not» 
as  in  other  parts,*  by  sheets  of  bark, 
but  with  a  variety  of  materials,  such 
as  reedsi  grass,  and  boughs.  The 
interior  of  each  looked  clean,  and  to 
them,  passing  in  the  rain,  gare  some 
idea,  not  onfy  of  shelter,  but  even  of 
et>mfort  and  happiness.  They  afl^rdcd 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  taste  of 
the  women,  whose  business  it  usually 
is  to  construct  the  huts.  The  village 
of  bowers  also  occupied  more  space 
than  the  encampment  of  native  tribes 
ia  general.  Choice  shady  spots  seem 
to  have  been  an  object,  and  to  have 
been  chosen  with  care. 

On  the  14th  January  the  Major 
had  on  his  map  the  Nandawar  range, 
with  the  courses  of  the  Nammoy  on 
one  side  and  the  Gwydir  on  the  other. 
He  was  between  the  two  rivers,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  either;  Mount 
Riddell,  the  nearest  point  of  the  range 
bore  20i  8.  of  E^  being  distant  forty- 
two  miles — the  opposite  bearing,  or  20 
deg.  N.  of  W.  might,  therefore,  be 
considered  to  express  the  common  di- 
rection of  these  waters.  In  a  country 
00  liable  to  inundation  as  this  between 
the  rivers  appeared  to  be,  it  was  a 
primary  object  to  travel  along  he 
highest  or  driest  part,  and  that  could 
onlv  be  in  the  above  direction,  or  ija- 
ralfel  to,  or  midway  between  the  riv- 
ers, until  he  could  thus  trace  out  their 
junctiah,  and  so  terminate  thus  fiir 
ehe  survey  of  both,   by  the  determi- 


nation  c€  a  poiirt  so  mportsst  Higsk 
grapl^. 

Thus  advancmg,  leading  ahemlelf 
the  life  of  a  forever,  a  hmter,  ud  i 
roan  of  science,  the  Major  advanced  1b 
the  conquest  of  his  new  empire  at  ik 
head  of  his  little  army  of  a  dom  cai> 
▼icts.  The  men  seem  all  to  bfc  be. 
haved  remarkably  well,  and  thm  to 
give  another  illustration  of  the  adju- 
tage of  giving  even  the  most  unbckj 
in  this  generatioa  sooiethiDff  to  k. 
This  book  oi^ght  to  give  the  peai- 
tentiary  system  its  death  bbv.  Of 
course,  bfockheads,  who  call  tbn- 
selves  philosophers,  and  tyrants,  wis 
would  pass  for  philantliropirt^  vi 
be  still  for  chains,  dungeoni  aod  the 
air  on  the  swamps  of  the  Thaam;  M 
common  sense  will  decide  iat  Avto' 
ha. 

The  heat  of  the  weather  sodfo. 
ly  became  once  more  BitenBe;lMt 
the  country  was-  fine.  It  cooaM  of 
an  open  forest,  which,  gndalf 
growing  thinner,  gave  intmak  of 
open  phin.  Still  in  search  of  witer, 
they  crossed  to  another  plam,  a  beas- 
tifru  one, '  covered  with  sfai^  tv* 
dure,  and  ornamented  with  tno^ 
which,  though  *«dropped  in  natne^ 
careless  haste,"  gave  the  whole  tie 
appearance  of  an  immense  park.  Ite 
will  be  the  hunting-ground  of  •«* 
future  Australian  potentate.  Bat  aor 
a  pond,  covered  with  the  frreeae* 
weeds,  would  have  been  a  mow  li 
tractive  prospect  The  cattle  f« 
smking  with  intolerable  beat,  aodal 
were  enfeebled  and  worn  down.  Ofl 
those  occasions  the  most  coouiMa 
thmrfs  became  important  Wheottt 
sun  had  nearly  set,  a  black  swan,  hjp 
m  the  ah",  attracted  aU  eyes.  Hc«« 
slowly  winging  his  way  to  the  «*»■ 
west  with  many  smaller  birds  frflo"- 
ing  in  his  train.  "The  s^rfiiofa 
aquatic  bird,"  as  the  Maior  pleafff^ 
observes,  "was  refi^hing  to ob tl» 
But  even  this  was  regarded  as  a  liM 
cmen  for  the  northern  quarter,  fo  ■ 
the  swan  must  then  have  been  fna^ 
home,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  w 
greater  body  of  water  biy  in  th?  *• 
rection  of  his  flight  Yet,  if  tto 
might  not  be  indicative  of  lakca,  i 
evidently  did  not  preclude  th^  pw^ 
bility  of  rivers  ex«slJng  in  the  noro 
and  rivers  were  the  peculiar  object. 

They  again  advanced.  "The  in»- 
sistible  attraction  of  a  perfectly  » 
known  region  still  led  as  northwaidr 
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5ut  water — ^water,  which  scenw  in  all 
tases  of  emergency  to  supersede  the 
ralue  of  food,  and  to  become  the  great 
«seotial  of  life — was  not  to  be  found. 
^tiU,  though  the  prospect  of  finding 
t  now  seemed  hopelesF,  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  try  the  result  of  as  long  a  march 
IS  possible,  with  the  intention  of  ffiv- 
ng  the  little  water  remaining  in  their 
task  to  the  cattle,  and  then  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  night,  and  the  cool  of 
he  next  day,  to  retimi  to  the  depot- 
^mp.  In  the  mean  time  this  melan- 
iholy  march  became  still  more  roelan- 
Jholy.  The  party,  faint  with  heat 
ind  thirst,  toiled  aAer  their  indefa- 
igablc  leader.  The  plains  had  evident- 
y  once  been  melted  with  moisture,  for 
.hey  bore  numerous  marks  of  human 
eet ;  but  the  soil  was  now  baked  like  a 
jrick  floor.  Water,  too,  had  evidently 
>i3ce  lodged  in  every  hollow,  and  the 
)rintfi  of  the  kangaroo,  when  pursued 
>y  the  ;iatives,  and  hnpeded  by  the 
nud,  were  variously  visible.  After 
Jius  inarching  five  milep,  they  reached 
in  accacia  wood.  Still  no  water.  The 
aarty  halted,  but  the  Major,  determined 
m  exploring  to  the  last,  rode  on,  and 
>beerving  a  slight  hollow  in  front,  and 
bllowing  it  about  a  mile,  he  saw  a  few 
by  leaves  in  a  heap,  which  he  cxmject- 
jred  had  been  thus  coUected  by  water 
ailing  in  that  direction.  This  was  not 
noch,  but  the  Major's  sagacity  had 
irawn  the  right  conclusion.  He  now 
ollowed  the  slope  dowttwards.  His 
lorse  now  bad  his  share  in  the  adventure. 
Fhe  animal,  which  on  other  occasions 
ivouM  neigh  after  the  others,  now  puU- 
jd  hard  upon  the  bridle,  and  seemed 
letermined  to  have  his  own  way.  His 
Hder  threw  the  bridie  on  his  neck  ;  he 
x>unded  forward  over  a  rising  groimd 
n  front,  then  through  a  wood ;  and 
Jien,  says  the  Major,  »« My  eyes  were 
jlest  with  the  sight  of  some  fine  ponds 
li  water  oace  mqre,  with  ban^s  of 
shining  verdure,  the  whole  extending 
n  a  line  which  resembled  the  bed  of  a 
i^onsiderable  stream.  I  galloped  back 
urith  the  good  news  to  the  party,  whose 
ieejperate  thiret  seemed  to  make  them 
inereduloTO.  It  was  still  eariy,  but  we 
!iad  already  got  over  a  good  day's  jour- 
•cy,  and  we  could  thus  encamp  and 
vm  our  cattle  to  browse  on  the  luxuri- 
mt  herbage  which  surrounded  the 
ponds.  They  were  wide,  deepr-  and 
11U9  separated  ody  by  grassy  intervals 
•oaemblmg  bridges." 
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On  the  23d,  their  coarse  was  crossed 
by  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  the  largest 
they  had  yet  seen,  and  containing  fish 
in  great  abundance.  After  maturely 
considering  the  prospect  this  river 
opened,  '  it  remained  questionable 
whether  it  did  or  did  not  belong  to 
the  Darling.  They  were  nearly  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  supposed 
course  of  that  river,  and  still  nearer 
to  its  supposed  outlet  on  the  sou  them 
coast  than  they  were  to  any  part  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Australia.  No 
rising  ground  could  be  seen  to  the 
northward  or  westward,  and  whether 
they  proceeded  in  a  boat,  or  along  its 
banks,  it  was  desirable  to  explore  the 
course  of  this  river  downwards.  After 
allowing  the  party  some  days'  rest, 
the  Major  left  the  camp,  on  Feb.  2d, 
with  SIX  men  and  four  pack-animaK 
carrying  nine  dajrs  provisionp,  and 
proceeded  along  the  left  of  the 
newly-discovered  river,  the  Karaula. 
Its  course  wsls  found  to  be  much  merer 
to  the  southward  than  had  been  ex* 
pected  ;  the  stream  separated  into 
branches,  and  the  channel  was  in 
many  places  crossed  by  large  trees,, 
reaching  ft-om  bank  to  bank.  After  a 
journey  of  some  twenty  miles,  the 
course  of  the  river  compelled  them  to 
travel  still  further  southward,  and  ee. 
venteen  miles  more  brought  them  into 
a  j)lain,  which  they  traversed  in  a 
south-west  direction  (the  Major  being 
nearly  stung  to  death  by  a  huffe  in* 
sect,  Mahometanised  by  Inm  Abi»pa 
AuMraliana),  and,  on  emerging  trim 
a  wood,,  beheld  a  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  extended  m  a  n(»rth  and  south 
direction,  like  a  noble  river.  Keeping 
its  eastern  banks,  they  traced  it  south, 
wards  to  its  tenninati(Mi,  and  there 
met  another  lagoon,  which,  turning 
round  towards  the  east,  threatened  to 
stop  their  progress*  At  length  arriv- 
ing at  the  termination  of  the  water 
they  proceeded  southward  to  look  for 
the  Uwydir — which  they  knew  cou}d 
not  be  far  distant — and  soon  found  it, 
so  much  reduced  in  size,  that  it  could 
not  contribute  much  to  that  they  were 
tracing,  and  in  search  of  which  they 
now  turned  westward.  On  this  course 
the  windings  of  the  Gwydir  often  can^e 
in  their  way,  so  that  they  turned  to 
north  25°  east,  in  which-  directioiv 
says  the  Major,  •«  I  at  length  reach- 
the  large  river  which  had  been  the 
object  <x  our  excursion.    Here  kwas 
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indeed  a  noble  piece  of  water  and,  I 
regretted  much  ttiat  this  had  not  been 
oar  first  view  of  it«  that  we  ought  have 
realised,  at  least  for  a  dax  or  two^  all 
that  we  had  imagined  of  « the  Kindur,* 
I  now  overlooked  from  a  bank,  seventy 
feet  high,  a  river  as  broad  as  w 
Thames  at  Putney,  on  which  theeood- 
1^  waves,  perfectly  free  from  alien 
tmiber,  danced  in  full  hberty."  But, 
alas !  on  tracing  it  downwards,  anxious 
to  discover  that  this  breadth  and  mag- 
Dttude  continued,  the  Major  had  tbe 
mortification  to  see  the  Karaula  re-as- 
■ume  its  former  comparative  insi^nifi- 
canee.  A  little  way  below  a  fall  the 
meandering  Gwydir  terminated  in  it, 
nor  could  he  perceive  any  difierence  in 
the  appearance  of  the  channel  below 
that  junction.  Thus  terminated  the 
excursion  to  explore  the  Karaula— and 
there  seemed  no  necessity  for  extend- 
ing it  further,  for  it  coidd  not,  in  the 
ifiijor's  opinion,  be  supposed  other 
I'lan  the  Darling.'  The  junction  of  the 
Nammny  could  not  be  far  distant; 
even  that  of  the  Ca^tlereach  was  only 
abotitTO  miles  to  the  south- west— the 
direction  of  the  supposed  general  courw 
ef  the  Darling — and,  therefore,  it  was 
probable  that  he  had  now  explored  the 
chief  sources  of  that  river,  by  supplying 
a  connecting  link  between  it,  as  seen 
below,  and  Swee  rivers  which  had  been 
erossed  by  Mr.  Cunningham  near  the 
coast  range  above.  It  now  only  re- 
mained for  hun  to  return  to  his  party, 
tod  to  cross  the  river  there,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country 
forming  the  northern  or  north-western 
tide  of  this  extensive  basin. 

••  Feb.  6,— We  reached  by  9  o'clock 
A.M.  the  camp  where  I  had  left  Mr.  White 
and  the  party,  and  I  learned  that  the  na- 
tives had  visited  it  dur.ng  my  absence. 
Burnett,  having  shot  a  duck,  was  swim, 
fling  for  it  to  tl£  middle  of  the  river,  when 
a  party  of  natives  suddenly  appeared  on 
the  high  bank  opposite.  The  white  figure 
in  the  water,  so  novel  to  them,  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  swim  towards  the  duck, 
until  he  seized  it,apparently  to  their  great 
amusement,  and  they  wqre  afterwards 
prevailed  on  to  cron  the  river.  They  sat 
down  together,  insisting  that  our  men 
should  sit  also  ;  they  ta^cd  verv  much 
and  laughed  at  many  thhigs.  They  had 
first  taken  their  seats  a  place  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays ;  and  from  this  they  did  not 
move  until  they  had  by  s>igns  express- 
ed their  wMi  to  remove,  as  they  then 


did,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree.  At 
1  ugth  they  ventured  to  walk  abuettW 
teats,  and  (hey  then  iiisi?4e  i  on  presoi- 
ing  iheir  clubn  and  wammeras  tooe 
men.  Nose  of  the  naoiex  which  ve  had 
wriiten  down  from  Bart>er*s  staieaafi 
seemed  ai  all  familiar  to i-^eir ears ;te 
Mr  White  obtained  a  vocabalary.wfaid 
showed  that  th  ir  language  was  aeu^ 
the  same  as  that  o  the  abongiaes  ai 
Wallamool ;  the  only  difference  beias 
the  addition  of  na  to  each  noon,  a^  *  mr 
mil  *  Jor '  mil '  the  eye,  Ac.  They  were 
much  fiisposed  to  steal.  Mr  White  ob^ 
served  one  to  purloin  a  tea-cap  froia  km 
canteen,  and  conceal  it  verj  deveity  ii 
his  kangaroo ctoik.  Another, notvwi- 
siandingtbe  vigilance  of  our  men,  had 
nearly  got  off  with  the  carpeater^aze 
The^  looked  rather  foolish  vben  Mr. 
White  managed  to  shake  histea-cof 
fro  II  the  cloak.  The  number  of  m7 
parly  seemed  nn  obj  ct  of  their  attefltice 
and  they  explained,  by  p.notini?  id  ik 
direction  in  which  I  had  gone,and  bold- 
ing  up  seven  fingers,  our  number,  diat 
we  had  not  goue  down  the  river  oad^ 
served  by  them.  Thev  did  not  apfctr 
tobe  acquainted  with  the  use  of  Wm; 
but  thf  y  well  understood  the  pnrposccf 
the  boat ;  and  when  collide  (the  sea)  was 
pronounced  tf«  them,  they  pointed ia  tk 
direction  of  Moreton  Bay,  repeatiac 
very  f  equently  the  word  '  WaLuifaU? 
They  immediately  recognised  ^  hitiac 
the  top-sawyer  at  the  pit,  as  was  cbri- 
ous  by  their'imitating,  as  soon  as  ke  ap- 
peared, the  motion  of  sawing,  andp^^at- 
ing  at  the  same  U'me  to  him.  Thfj 
seemed  rather  struck  with  the  ihickoes 
of  his  wrists :  and,  indeed,  took  soae 
Interest  io  comparing  their  limbs  vHk 
those  of  the  pany.  One  man  hadiiair 
and  features  very  different  fn-ra  tkcae 
of  his  companions  the  hair  being  part* 
ed  on  the  forehead,  long,  and  not  corlei 
A  sailor  of  our  party  thought  he  resea* 
bled  a  Malay.  On  the  dischatc^  of  } 
double  barrel,  they  seemed  much  terri- 
fied, and  soon  ailer  retired,  makiag 
signs  that  tbe^  should  retnm,  and  If 
gestures,  inviting  some  of  the  mea  to 
CI  OSS  the  river  with  them.  Two  toa- 
abawks  were  presented  to  them.iBd 
one  of  their  number  was  dressed  ««i 
with  old  clothes.  Their  name  for  tht 
river  was  understood  to  be  *  Karaala' 
This  interview  took  place  on  the  daj 
previous  to  my  return  to  the  camp." 

But  now  all  the  Major's  aident  hs^ 
of  exploring  the  country  bejond  lis 
Karatila  were  .blasted  by  the  arrival  if 
his  fiaend,  Mr.  Fmch,  win  had  besi 
following  the  route  of  the 
withatares. 
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**  The  boat  was  aboadj  in  tiie  water 
tnd  eveij  thing  packed  up,  for  the  par. 
MMeofcroflBingthe  river,  when  Mr.  Finch 
kpproache^  the  camp,  and  I  hastened  to 
tongratnlate  him  on  his  opportune  arriyal. 
3ut  he  told  a  dismal  tale — ^two  of  his  men 
wing  kilkd,and  all  the  suppHes,  cattle, 
ind  equipment,  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of 
he  natiTes,  This  catastrophe  occmrcd  at 
he  ponds  of  ♦  Gorolei,'  bevond  Mount 
^>azer,  which  Mr.  Finch  had  reached, 
tftcr  having  been  distressed,  even  more 
han  uur  party  had  been  in  the  same  place, 
or  want  of  water.  '1  his  privation  had 
occasioned  the  loss  of  his  horse  and  seve- 
al  other  animals,  so  that  his  party  had 
mly  been  able  to  convey  the  supplies  to 
hese  ponds,  by  carrying  forward  a  pbr- 
ion  at  a  thne,  with  two  bullocks  only, 
rom  the  dry  camp.  Mr  Finch  at  length 
uccceded  in  lodging  all  these  stores  at 
he  ponds,  but,  being  unable  to  move  them 
iirth(-r  without  the  re^t  of  the  cattle,  he 
eft  them  there,  and  proceeded  forward  on 
bot  along  our  track  with  one  man,  in  ex. 
»ectation  of  falling  in  with  my  party  at  no 
rrcat  distance  in  advance.  After  ascer- 
aining  that  our  party  was  not  so  near  as 
le  hoped  it  was,  and  having  reached  the 
jrwvdir,  and  traced  our  route  along  its 
Aoks,  until  he  again  recognised  Moimt 
Prazer, — ho  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
lecond  dav,  when  he  found  neither  his 
ents  nor  his  men  to  receive  him,  but  a 
leap  of  various  articles,  such  as  bags, 
runkfs  harness,  tea  and  sugar  canisters, 
Stc,  pilfed  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
Ben,  whose  legs  he,  at  length,  perceived 
H-ojecting.  'Ae  tents  had  been  cut  in 
lieces ;  tobacco  and  other  articltis  lay 
ibout ;  and  most  of  the  flour  had  been 
carried  off,  although  some  bags  still  re- 
nained  on  the  cart.  The  two  remaining 
>ul]ocks  continued  feeding  near  This 
spectacle  mutt  have  appeared  most  appall, 
ng  to  Mr.  Finch,  uncertain,  as  he  must 
lave  been,  whether  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
ivee  were  not  then  upon  him,  while  nei. 
her  he  nor  his  man  possessed  any  means 
>f  defence !  Taking  a  piece  of  pork  and 
KMno  flour  in  a  havresack,  he  hastened 
jrom  the  dismal  scene,  and  by  travelling 
ill  day,  and  passing  the  nights  without 
Ire,  he  had  most  providentially  escaped 
lie  natives,  and,  at  length  reached  our 
samp.*' 

Instead  of  a  supply  of  stores,  anaddi- 
iona]  demand  was  now  about  to  be  made 
m  the  much-exhausted  stock  ofprovi- 
nons— the  rainy  season  was  approach- 
]ig..-.they  had  behind  them  two  hun- 
ired  miles  of  country  subject  to  immda- 
tkm,  withoutabin  to  which  in  that  case 
they  could  repair— the  diqxwtian  of 


the  natives  ou  their  rear  was  hostfle— 
and  these  considerations  not  only  deter* 
red  the  intrepid  and  judicious  leader  from 
crossing  the  Karaula,  but  determined 
him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  journey 
homewards.  On  the  7th  of  February 
they  commenced  their  retreat 

**  Feb.  9. — I  was  awoke  by  the  shouts 
of  a  numerous  tribe  of  natives,  and  on  go. 
ing  out  of  my  tent  I  found  that  they  oo- 
v^ed  the  opposite  bank  to  the  watei^ 
edge.  They  stood  m  scores  on  our  empty 
carts  like  so  many  sparrows,  and  on 
every  old  tree  or  stump  hkely  to  afford 
them  a  better  view  of  my  camp.  But  I 
overlooked  them  completely,  and  as  they 
became  more  and  more  vehement  in  their 
language  and  gestures,  the  greater  was  our 
satisfaction  in  being  on  the  right  side  of 
the  river.  What  they  did  say,  we  could  not 
guess ;  but,  from  their  loud  clamour  and 
ffeetures,  all  the  leading  men  seemed  to 
be  in  a  most  violent  passion.  One  word 
only  they  knew  of  the  language  qwken  by 
our  stocki6en,  and  that  was  *  budgery,'  or 
good ;  and  this,  I  concluded  they  had 
learned  at  some  interview  with  Dawkins, 
who  used  it  ever  and  anon,  in  addressing 
them.  They  wore  handling  every  thinff 
attached  to  our  empty  carts,  which  stiS 
remained  on  that  side,  and  some  of  our 
men  went  over  to  prevent  any  serious  in. 
jury  to  them.  All  the  clamour  seemed 
directed  at  me,  apparently  inviting  me  by 
signs  to  croas  to  them,  and  I  therefore 
went  to  the  water's  edge,  curious  to  know 
their  meaning.  They  there  assumed  the 
attitudes  of  the  corrobory  dance,  and 
pointed  to  the  woods  behind  them.  These 
were  the  finest  looking  men  of  their  race 
that  I  had  seen.  The  peculiar  colour  of 
their  bodies,  covered  with  pipe.clay,  gave 
them  an  appearance  of  being  dressed. 
They  were  in  number  about  1^  all  men 
or  boys,  the  strongest  carrying  spears. 
None  of  the  words  of  Barber  seemed  at 
all  intelligible  to  them,  but  on  mentioning 
the  Nammoy,  they  pointed  to  the  south- 
west, which  I  knew  was  the  direction 
where  the  river  was  nearest  to  the  camp. 
I  recognised  th®  gigantic  pipcdayed 
man,  vrbo  had  presented  his  spear  at  me, 
when  we  first  reached  the  Gwydir  so  much 
higher  up.  This  he  clearly  explained  tome 
by  gestures.  A  good  deal  of  laughter  (part. 
ly  foigncd,  I  believe,  on  both  sides)  seem- 
ed to  soften  the  violence  of  their  ^>eech 
and  action,  but  when  I  brought  down  a 
tomahawk,  and  was  about  to  present  it  to 
the  man  whom  I  had  formeriy  met,  and 
who  had  first  ventured  across,  their  voices 
arose  with  tenfold  fury.  All  directed  my 
attention  to  a  dirty-looking  old  man,  whio 
accordmgly  waded  through  the  water  to 
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ma,  mod  received  mjpieaent.  Several 
otbBr  stout  fellows  soon  surroimded  ua, 
And  with  the  most  overbearing  kind  of 
noise,  began  to  make  free  with  my  person, 
and  poekets.  I  was  about  to  draw  a  pistol 
and  fire  it  in  the  air,  when  White,  mis- 
takmg  my  intention,  observed  that  their 
vehemence  probably  arose  from  their  im- 
patience at  our  not  understanding  them, 
which  I  thought  very  likely.  They  re- 
peated  so  incessantly  the  words,  '  Ein^r,' 
*  Ein^r,*  that  I  ran  up  the  bank  for  my 
book,  remembering  to  have  seen  the  word, 
and  found  that  *  Ein^  meant  a  gin,  or 
female,  as  will  appear  on  referring  to  the 
vocabulary  I  obtained  at  Wallamoul.  The 
translation  of  this  produced  a  hearty  laugh 
among  our  men ;  and  Finch  drily  observ- 
ed, that  some  would  then  be  very  service- 
able.  I  was  in  doubt  whether  they  meant 
to  enquire,  on  pointing  to  our  teats,  whe- 
ther we  had  any,  or  whether  they  wished 
to  accommodate  us  with  wives.  At 
length  they  rather  suddt  nly  drew  together 
on  the  bank,  again  making  signs  of  danc 
ing  the  corrobory  dance,  beckoning  to 
■ome  of  thprncn  to  go  with  them,  and  ex. 
pressing  their  intention  to  depart  and  re. 
turn  again  to  sleep  there,  by  saying  *  Nan- 
gary,' and  pointing  to  the  ground.  This  I 
understood  dearly,  and  very  soon  they 
all  disappeared.  Fortunately,  none  as* 
cended  the  bank  to  our  tents,  as  it  was 
not  desirable  they  should  know  our  num- 
bers exactly .  It  did  not  appear  that  they 
understood  the  nature  and  efiect  of  fire- 
arms. Mean-while  our  wheels  had  been 
found  so  frail,  that  we  must  have  halted 
here  under  any  circumstaoccp,  in  order  to 
strengthen  them  for  the  tough  work  they 
were  to  encounter.  The  carpenters,  there- 
ftife,  worked  hard  at  them  this  forenoon. 
In  thus  returning,  I  gathered  for  my  kind 
ftiend  Mr.  Brown  a  hortus  siccus,  of  such 
plants  as  appeared  new  to  me ;  the  field 
of  research  being  obviously  at  this  time 
confined  to  our  hne  of  route.  As  soon  as 
the  natives  were  gone,  I  set  all  hands,  ex- 
cept  the  carpenters,  to  the  cart,  still  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  it  was  thus  at  length 
brought  up  the  bank.  Wo  next  voked  the 
bullocks  to  the  empty  drays  and  carts  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  all  were  soon 
brought  safely  through  the  river  to  our 
own  side.  I  preferred  doing  this  work 
when  the  natives  were  absent,  because  I 
did  not  wish  them  to  see  what  diflicultiea 
the  passage  of  a  river  ocoasioned  us. 

««  When  the  sun  was  near  setting,  the 
voices  of  our  unwelcome  visitors  were 
again  heard,  and  they  soon  appeared,  gai- 
ly painted  white  for  the  corrobory  ;  but 
this  return  I  had  foreseen,  and  had  forbid- 
den the  men  from  looking  towards  them ; 
and,  in  order  to  discourage  their  approach* 
ing  still  more,  I  directed  me  Doctor  to  pace 


backward  and  forward  on  the  bank  befon 
our  tents,  with  a  firelock  oo  his  shcmlda. 
with  the  calm  air  of  a  sentinel,  and  with, 
out  noticing  the  natives  oppoflste.  They, 
accordingly  sJso  kept  back,  altbougn  am 
of  them  crossed  to'the  bullock-driver,  vhi 
was  alone,  watching  the  c&ttle  on  onr  Idl, 
and  endeavoured  to  peraaade  him  to  fs 
over  the  river  with  him.  The  whole  ai 
length  disappeared  without  farth^'parkj. 
Under  any  other  circumstances  I  shooy 
certainly  have  been  willin|r  to  have  met 
their  civilities  at  least  half-way,  bst  re- 
cent events  had  weakened  onr  confidence 
in  the  natives.  When  night  came  on  wc 
saw  their  fires  behind  the  trees,  at  a  httls 
distance  back  from  the  river,  and  we  alio 
heard  their  voices;  but  to  cooapJcle 
the  efiect  of  our  coolness  in  the  evenings 
which  certainly  must  have  poazled  them, 
considering  our  kindness  in  the  manu&g.I 
sent  up  a  rocket,  after  which  their  voy 
fires  disappeared,  and  we  heard  tfadi 
voicss  no  more.** 

By  and  by  they  recognized  tif 
park-Hke  scenery  which  they  had  fcf- 
merly  crossed  on  their  advance,  at  t 
distance  of  about  three  miles  ham 
the  old  camp  at  Rodrigo  Ponds. 

'*  While  I  stood  near  this  qiot,  attcad- 
ing  the  arrivtl  of  the  part j,  which  was 
stol  at  some  distance,  t  oyerheaid  a  fis. 
male  voice  singing.  The  notes  wen 
pleasing,  and  very  difilerent  from  the 
monotonous  strains  of  the  natives  in  ge. 
neral.  Just  then  I  had  been  adonrsv 
the  calm  repose  of  the  surrounding  lan£ 
scape,  gilded  by  tlie  beams  of  a  q>leBdid 
setting  sun,  and  anticipating  a  «^wt 
night  for  the  party.  Tbe  soil  sonnds,  ss 
expressive  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  wen 
m  perfect  unison  with  the  scene  aioimd. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  r^Qsnafi- 
tic,  nevertheless  I  could  most  willing^ 
have  dispensed  with  the  accompanimsat 
at  that  time,  so  associated  were  all  oar 
ideas  of  the  natives  tlien  with  murder 
and  pillage.  When  my  men  came  up  1 
directed  them  to  give  a  *  hurrah,'  is 
hopes  that  it  would  put  the  party.  i^e> 
ever  they  might  be,  to  flight.  Yet,  after 
a  cheer  about  as  rough  as  English  throali 
could  well  utter,  the  sweet  strain,  to  my 
surprise,  continued, 

*And  bsde  the  lovely  scenes  at  dinsner  ksH.** 
But  this  was  not  the  song  of  *  hope,*  but 
of^despair,  at  least  so  it  sounded  to  ms 
under  the  cmsumstances,  and  so  it  real, 
ly  proved  to  be,  as  I  afterwards  ascss. 
tained. 

•*  Men's  voices  were  also  heard,  as  ws 
proceeded  quietly  to  our  old  ground,  and 
I  could  not  help  regretting  th^  aller  har- 
ing  given  those  natives  on  the  Gwjdir  the 
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lip,  and  teen  no  other  the  whole  daj,  we 
hould  again  find  the  identical  gpot,  where 
we  were  to  paai  the  night,  pre-occnpied 
»y  natiTce.  The  party  set  up  their  tenti, 
ind  the  «oDg  ceased,  but  I  proceeded  with 
Ht  White  towards  the  place  whence  the 
ounds  came,  and  from  which  smoke 
Toee.  Wo  there  saw  several  persons 
iinid  smoke,  and  apparently  regardless  of 
lur  presence ;  indeed,  their  apathy,  as 
compared  with  natiTCs  in  general,  was 
orprlsing.  A  yoong  man  continued  to 
teat  out  a  skin  against  a  tree  without  car. 
ng  to  look  at  us,  and  as  they  made  no 
kdvance  to  us,  we  did  not  go  up  to  them, 
idr  White,  on  yisitjng  their  fires,  how. 
rver,  at  10  r.  m.  found  that  they  had  de. 
mmped. 

**A11  this  seemed  rather  mysterious, 
intil  the  nature  of  the  song  I  had  heard 
ras  explained  to  me  afterwards  at  $yd. 
ley  by  the  bush-ranger,  whom  I  risitcd 
n  the  hulk  on  my  return.  lie  then  imi. 
ated  the  notes,  and  informed  me  that 
bey  were  sung  by  females  when  mourn, 
ng  for  the  d^d ;  adding,  that  on  such 
MscasioDs  it  was  usual  for  the  relatiresof 
ho  deceased  to  seem  inattentive  or  insen. 
able  to  whatever  people  might  be  doing 
iTound  them. 

*•  At  the  time,  however,  this  behaviour 
%i  the  natives  only  made  us  mofe  on  our 
pnrd,  and  impressed  the  men  with  a 
lense  of  the  necessity  for  vigilance,  espe^ 
tially  during  the  night,  when  a  watch 
ras  set  on  the  cattle,  and  two  men  guard, 
td  the  camp,  while  all  the  rest  slept  with 
heir  arms  at  hand.** 

Such  precantions  were  necessary, 
or  they  were  ic^owed  on  thehr  roilte 
»y  a  numerous  tribe  of  natives.  The 
nain  body,  upwards  of  a  handred 
trong,  continued  to  move  parallel  to 
\^  and  were  eyed  sternly  by  the  party 
idvancing  towards  the  spot  where 
vere  lying  their  wounded  friends.  As 
he^  approached  the  plains,  they  saw 
before  tnem  the  signat-fires  and  smokes 
if  other  savages,  who  were,  however, 
hemselves  hidden  in  the  bosh.  The 
K)]d  ootlme  of  the  Nandawar  range 
ras  a  comfortable  prospect,  although 
hey  were  still  to  investiffate  the  par- 
iculare  of  the  tragedy  which  had  been 
icted  at  this  time.  It  was  not  till  the 
8th  of  February  that  they  once  more 
raced  the  line  of  the  water.courBe 
i^hich  had  saved  their  lives,  when  they 
iTst  providentially  fell  in  with  it  just 
8  the  men  were  b^ghining  to  sink, 
vercome  by  extreme  and  long^con- 
inued  thiret  To  them  it  had  then 
een  the  happiest  of  camps,  after  such 
deliverance,  and  now  they  were  to 
itnesB  in  the  same  spota  scene  of  death. 


•<  A  lonely  cart,  and  two  dead  bodies 
covered  by  the  remains  of  Mr  Finch's 
equipment,  now  marked  the  spot  whcvfi 
we  had  formerly  encamped.  The  two  bol> 
locks  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The 
natives  had  revisited  the  spot,  sinoe  Bir 
Finch  last  quitted  it,  and  had  carried  off 
the  remainder  of  the  flour,  andjrreat  part 
of  the  canvass  of  the  tent  'fhe  bodies 
were  covered  by  a  pile  of  various  articles^ 
such  as  saddles,  bows  and  yokes,  harness, 
packsaddles,  trunks,  and  canisters,  4Mk 
The  savages  appeared  to  have  been  ig- 
norant  of  the  use  of  sugar,  tea,  and  tobac* 
CO,  articles  which  those  aborigines  nearer 
to  our  colony  prefer  to  all  other  thingifc 
A  large  canister  of  tea  had  been  emp^ 
tied  on  the  ground,  a  similar  oanister, 
more  than  half  full  of  sugar,  lay  on  its 
side,  so  that  its  contents  were  stul  mod, 
the  lids  of  both  canisters  having  Men 
carried  o£  The  whde  slock  of  tobacco 
lay  scattered  about  the  ground,  deiAroyed 
by  the  late  rams.  A  s]Mkde,  a  steeLyard, 
and  a  hammer  were  left ;  althougli  iron 
had  been  so  desirable  that  one  of  the  iron 
pins  of  the  eart  was  carried  away-  The 
two  hair  trunks  belonging  to  Mr  Finoh, 
and  which  contamed  his  clothes,  papcr% 
kA,  remained  on  the  heap,  unUiiaKd  and 
unopened,  while  the  tndy  savage  plms* 
derershad  carried  o^  apparentlv  as  stuff 
for  cfothmg,  the  eanvass  of  the  teat. 
From  these  circumstanoee  it  was  obvious 
that  the  murderers  were  quite  unacquaint« 
ed  ^  ith  the  colonists  or  their  habits. 

♦•  The  bodies  were  now  in  the  most  oU 
fensive  state  of  putrefoction,  and  ahready 
so  much  decayed  that  we  coidd  not  evev 
distinguish  the  peisoBs,  exoept  bgr  the 
smaller  firame  of  BombeUi.  The  body  of 
the  bu]lock.driver  by  under  the  eaii, 
where  he  had  been  aooustoaned  to  sleeps 
that  of  Btimbelli  about  four  feet  ftom  it. 
No  dress  appeared  to  have  been  on  either* 
besides  the  shirts,  and  one  side  of  each 
skull  was  so  shattered,  thai  fra|(mentslay 
about  on  removing  these  remains  into  a 
grave.  It  seemed  roost  probable  that  the 
natives  had  stolen  upon  them  when  asleep, 

«•  I  ought  tosUte  here,  that  Mr  Fineh, 
on  first  iMvmg  the  settled  districts,  had 
^we  men,  two  of  whom  having  behaved 
ill,  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  baek  to 
the  colony. 

«*  Having  interred  the  bodies,  we  k>ad4 
cd  the  cart  with  such  serviceable  articles 
as  stiU  remained,  and  yoking  it  to  three  of 
the  horses  which  the  men  hM  brought,  we 
returned  towards  the  camp.  By  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  various  parts  we  per« 
ceived  that  the  aborighies  were  watching 
our  proceedings,  and  I  considerod  it  desir. 
able,  under  all  circumstances,  that  wa 
should  return  to  the  camp  that  night  al. 
though  the  distance  was  seventeen  mileai 

••  On  approachmg  these  remains  of  BIr 
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Finch's  party  in  the  morning,  I  had  pro- 
ceeded under  carer  of  the  ecrube,  that 
the  natives  might  be  as  little  ma  possible 
aware  of  our  movement  or  intentions. 
We  now  returned  towards  our  camp  along 
the  original  track  as  being  a  direction 
not  only  the  roost  favourable  for  the  cart, 
but  more  expeditious;  for  as  the  route 
was  already  marked,  no  fi;rther  caro  was 
■ecessary  as  to  the  line,  and  I  could  thus 
devote  my  whole  attention  to  the  natives 
who  were  about.  When  we  reached  the 
head  of  the  highest  slope,  near  the  place 
whence  I  first  saw  these  ponds,  a  dense 
column  of  smoke  ascended  from  Mount 
F^er,  and,  subsequently,  other  smokes 
arose,  extending  in  telegraphic  lino  lar  to 
the  south,  along  the  bMe  of  the  moun. 
tains,  and  thus  communicating  to  the 
iHttives  who  might  be  upon  our  route 
homewards,  the  tidinn  of  our  return. 
These  signals  were  distmctly  seen  by  Mr 
White  at  the  camp,  as  well  as  by  us. 

**The  sun  set  soon  after  we  passed 
Mount  Frazer,  but,  fortunately,  not  until 
woods  no  longer  intervened  between  us 
and  the  camp.  On  that  naked  horizon 
we  might  hope  at  length  to  see  our  fires, 
although  they  were  then  nine  miles  dis- 
tant ;  and  I  knew  the  bearing  sufficiently 
weU  to  bo  able  to  travel  by  compass  near- 
It  in  their  direction.  A  few  bushes  on 
Ine  dark  outline  of  the  horizon  were  long 
useful,  as  precluding  the  necessity  for  re- 
peatcd  reference  to  the  compass  in  tho 
dark ;  but  a  dark  cloud  arose  beyond  and 
obscured  tho  western  horizon.  Just  then 
a  good  old  paeluhorse,  named  Rattler, 
knocked  up,  and  I  reluctantly  gave  or- 
den  to  leave  him  bohind,  when  Whiting, 
the  old  guardsman,  rolunteered  to  re- 
main  with  him,  and  bring  hhn  on  after 
he  had  rested ;  this,  Li  the  face  of  both 
hunger  and  danger,  I  duly  appreciated, 
and  remembered  long  after,  to  his  advan- 
tage.  We  soon  after  came  upon  some  sur. 
&ce  water,  and  refreshed  the  tired  ani. 
mals.  Precisely  at  eight  o'clock,  as  I 
had  arranged  with  Mr  White,  a  rocket 
ascended  from  tho  camp,  and  to  us  was 
jmt  perceptible,  like  a  needle  in  the  ro. 
mote  diRtance.  That  little  column  of  fire, 
however,  was  enough  to  assure  the  fa. 
tigued  men,  and  eiAble  me  to  mark  two 
stars  in  the  same  direction,  which  guided 
me  on  towards  the  camp.  At  length  we 
ooald  distinguish  the  large  fires  made 
there  for  the  same  purpose,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  we  terminatea  the  arduous  labours 
of  the  day,  and  I  had  the  fiatisfaction  to 
find  that  the  party  under  Mr  White  had 
remained  undisturbed.  Two  more  rock, 
ets  were  afterwards  sent  up  for  the  guid. 
ance  of  Whiting,  and  a  huge  fire  was  also 
kept  burning,  until,  at  3  a.ii.,  the  old  sol. 
dier  arrived  safe,  bringing  up  the  old  horse. 


which  after  resting  a  n^iile,  and  drinks| 
at  the  water  (found  by  Whiiing  as  we. 
as  by  us),  had  come  on  tolerably  wcfl.' 

It  was.  well  that  the  paz^  had  beet 
able  to  get  od  as  they  did — ^&iily  a« 
of  those  low  levels  and  dense  sac^ 
where  the  natives  had  begun  to  huqg 
abor.t  them  like  hungry  wolves;  tei 
the  Major  says  be  cc^ld  not  reflect 
on  what  micht  have  been  the  ccmt- 
quence,  had  they  been  delayed  onh 
one  week  kmeer  th«ne,  without  fedJof 
ffrateftd  for  their  |ntyvidentia]  escape, 
ft  was  obvious  that  had  they  got  teie 
the  mud,  or  hemmed  in  by  inundations, 
they  miffht  have  been  harraflsed  g 
one  side  Dy  the  nativee  of  the  Gwyfic, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  plondetcn  of 
Mr  Finch's  party,  until  they  shared  a 
siinUar  &te.  The  rain  had  cootinaed 
for  some  days,  to  pour  from  a  *<sb 
that  might  have  alarmed  Noah,**  ad 
the  ground  had  become  a  sea  of  md. 
To  a  hill  in  the  neigbborhood  be  gife 
the  name  of «« Mount  Mod.** 

On  the  22d  Febniary  occurred  tk 
following  unintelligible  scene — at  tk 
time  uninteUigible : — 

••  We  had  not  ad¥anocd  fiar  beyoad  tk^ 
scene  of  that  interriew,  when  I  peitsiw4 
a  tiumber  of  natives  mnning  befefs  ■* 
along  our  line  of  route.  I  hastened  thf 
them,  when  I  perceiyed  several  men  s^ 
yancing  to  meet  me.  They  halted  ia  a  » 
ther  formal  manner  at  some  distance,  aid 
I  next  came  upon  their  spean, which  wiik 
*«  stone  hatchet,  had  been  laid  acro«  tm 
track.  There  I  alighted  from  my  bone, 
and  proceeded  slowly  towards  ukib  m 
foot,  inviting  them,  as  well  aa  I  coidd,tt) 
come  forwara,  and  which  they  according* 
ly  did.  Three  men  met  me  at  half-way. 
One  of  these  seemed  rather  old,  asolker 
was  yery  stout  and  flat,  and  the  third  bad 
an  intelligeDt  countenance  and  thm  per- 
son, being  thickly  coyercd  with  the  motf 
raised  sort  of  searificationfl,  so  raoek  « 
indeed,  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  \Jtsck 
that  the  slightneas  of  hm  frame  miffct 
be  partly  owing  to  the  lacerations  mM 
covered  it.  OUier  membera  of  the  tribe 
soon  came  up,  and  as  the  carts  by  thu 
time  had  arrived  at  the  spears  on  tbr 

Sound,  I  took  one  up,  and  explained  t» 
e  natives  that  the  whecrls  passing  otct 
would  break  them;  still  these  straap 
people  would  not  remove  them,  and  1 
concluded  that  this  prost  ration  of  ikes 
weapons  was  intended  to  make  m  ac- 
quainted with  their  friendly  diipoatiaB 
towards  us.  They  began  to  call  load 
ly  to  their  gins,  who  stood  aasenM 
under  a  la^  tree  at  some   distaaoe, 
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ind  we  plainly  understood  the  invita- 
ioj  of  me  men  to  visit  these  females* 
Int  the  party  was  much  more  disposed 
0  tight  tnan  to  make  love  jns'.  then,  and 

have  little  doubt  bat  that  by  throwing 
[  M'ngle  spear  ihe  nutives  would  have 
r  cased  tht:m  more  than  by  all  the  civili- 
f  they  were  eviJently  anxious  to  show 
IS ;  as  ready  u  ere  they  at  that  time  to 
iVoDge  the  late  murders — when  even 
he  odonr  of  corruption  still  hung  like 

pestilence  about  the  articles  recover- 
cf  from  the  plundered  camp.  The  na- 
ives,  however,  perhaps  on  I  of  pure 
ordiality,  in  return  for  our  former 
lisinterested  kindness,  persisted  in 
heir  endeavours  to  introduce  us  yery 
•articularly  to  their  women.  They  or- 
hred  them  to  come  up  to  the  p<Arty. 
livested  uf  their  cloaks  and  bags,  ana 
>!aced  ihem  naked  before  us.  Most  of 
he  men  appeared  to  possess  two,  the 
tair  in  general  con.4^ting  of  a  fat 
•lamp  gin  and  one  much  younger, 
ilach  man  piaced  himself  before  his 
:iQS,  and  bowing  forward  with  a  shrug, 
he  hands  and  arms  b^ing  thrown  back 
(ointingto  each  gin,  as  if  to  say— Take 
vhich  you  please.  The  females,  on 
heir  part,  evinced  no  apprehensions, 
mt  seemed  to  regard  us  oeings  of  a 
acQ  so  different,  without  the  slightest 
ndication  of  either  fear,  aversion,  or 
urprise.  Their  looks  were  rather  cx- 
•ressive  of  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
troffered  kindness  of  the  men ;  and 
vben  at  length  they  brought  a  sable 
lymph  vis-a-vis  lo  Mr.  White,  I  could 
•reserve  my  gravity  no  longer,  and 
hrowingthe  spears  aside,  I  ordered 
he  bullock-drivers  to  proceed.  I  en- 
ieavonred  to  explain  by  gestures  that 
wo  of  our  party  had  been  killed  by 
heir  countrymen,  and  pointed  to  the 
<!ace,  s6  that,  as  Mr.  White  thought, 
^ey  understood  me.  On  seeing  the 
arty  again  in  motion,  most  ol  the 
laiives  disappeared,  one  or  two  only 
agered  behmd  trees,  and  it  then  occur- 
d  to  me  to  offer  ihem  a  small  iron 
dmahawk  in  exchange  for  that  of  ^tone 
7hieh  lay  besi'le  the  spears.  I  there- 
ore  sent  Dawkins  to  them,  to  make  a 
•irgain  if  he  could,  but  on  going  back 
le  saw  most  of  the  natives  running  off 
nth  spears  in  their  hand.«,  and  could 
lot  make  bis  object  understood  by  those 
rhu  remained.  The  earth  in  this  part 
f  our  old  track  had  become  very  soft, 
nd  although  the  surface  was  undulat- 
Qg,  it  possessed  a  peculiar  rottenne&s, 
0  that  where  the  upper  crust  bore  me 
n  horseback,  the  carts  would  sudden- 
f  sink  to  the  axle.  The  horses  at 
sngth  began  also  to  sink  through  the 
urrace  crust,  and  we  Were  approach- 
ng  a  hollow  which  appeared  likely  to 
e  still  wor&e ;  and  whea  oar  wheel- 


carriages  at  length  got  quite  fast,  I 
recollected  some  /i;estuies  of  the  na- 
tives, and  now  undersioo:!  their  mean- 
ing. They  haU  piilnied  forward  along 
the  way  we  were  pursuing,  holdmg 
the  hands  as  high  as  the  breast,  as  if  to 
shuwhow  deep;  and  then  to  lue  east- 
ward, as  if  to  say — that  direction  would 
be  better.  We  were  now  forced  to  re- 
trace our  steps,  and  in  following  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  natives,  we 
made  a  slight  detour,  thus  avoiding  the 
difficulty,  and  travelled  over  hard 
ground  into  our  old  track  again.  This 
useful  information,  given  so  kindly  by 
these  natives,  convinced  me  that  no 
treacherv  was  intended ;  although 
among  the  men  who  had  so  recenuy 
buried  their  comrades,  I  believe  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  prevailed." 

On  the  26th,  the  party  passed  the  old 
encampment  beside  **  the  Barber's" 
stockyard  near  Tunmilda,  and,  soon 
afterwards,  met  Mr.  £own  of  Walla- 
moul  and  his  stockman,  on  horseback, 
who  had  followed  their  track  so  far,  on 
the  information  of  ^  Mr.  Brown,"  the 
native,  and  were  proceedins  to  examine 
the  "  BarberV  stockyard.  They  in- 
formed them  that  the  native  guide  had 
confessed  to  them  that  his  dread  of  the 
savage  natives  had  induced  him  to  re- 
turn. Mr.  Brown  overtook  them  again 
next  day,  and  informed  them  that  he 
had  found  various  brands  of  his  cattle 
on  portions  of  hide  at  the  stockyard  of 
that  celebrated  bushranger.  On  the 
morrow,  the  ford  of  Walanbuira  was 
the  only  stream  that  separated  them 
from  the  Christian  world.  That  once 
passed,  they  might  joyfully  bid  adieu  to 
pestilence  and  Smine,  the  lurkmg  sav- 
age, and  every  fiend  of  flood  and  field. 
Under  the  sense  of  perfect  security 
once  more,  and  relieved  from  the  anxi- 
ety inseparable  from  such  a  char^ 
every  object  within  the  country  of  civi- 
lized man  appeared,  to  the  eyes  of  the 
MajoTt  cotUeurderose,  After  crossing 
the  Peel,  he  left  the  parly  in  charge  of 
Mr.  White,  and,  attended  only  by  his 
man  Brown,  commenced  his  ride  home- 
wards through  the  woods,  forwardmfir 
from  Segenhoe  to  Government  his  o£ 
cial  despatch,  announcing  the  return  of 
the  par^  and  the  result  ofthe  expedition. 

On  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  the  Major 
found  that  his  report  of  the  course  of 
the  Peel  and  Nammoy  coinciding,  as 
notified  in  his  first  despatch,  with  the 
Barber's  description  of  these  rivers, 
had  encouraged  the  Crovemment  to 
place  considerable  confidence  in  that 
worthy's  story.    It  was  now  obvious 
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bowev6r«  tiiftt  tfao  >oflmtnt  of  hif  tn« 
iwk  &qioiitf  Tai^fukla  was  Ihtle  etoe 
tlun  pure  infeDUoo.  The  Major  ex- 
amined him  in  the  hulk  at  Sydney,  in 
the  pretence  of  the  acting  governor,  and 
was  quite  aatisfied  that  he  had  never 
been  beyond  the  Nandawar  range. 
The  Barber  tlience£xth  conceived  a 
deadly  hatred  to  the  man  who  had 
been  the  means  of  thus  savii^  his  life, 
and  afterwards,  in  a  latteiv  couched 
in  the  most  grateful  terms,  oflfered 
to  accompany  the  Major  on  his  expe- 
dition  to  the  interior  in  1835^  which 
oiler  the  Major  was  inclined  to  accept, 
but  Sur  RicluLrd  Bourke,  the  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  who  had  beard 
from  the  Commandant  of  Norfolk 
Island,  that  a  man  named  George 
Clarke,  according  to  private  informa- 
tion, intended  some  injury  to  Major 
Mitchell,  appreciated  the  ofier  more 
judiciously,  as  events  proved,  and  sent 
«*the  Barber"  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where,  as  we  said  befcM^  be  was  soon 
after  hanged.  Had  he  eone  with  the 
Major  he  had  murdered  him  <«  to  a 
moraL**  He  was,  says  the  Ms^,  truly 
a  man  of  remarktible  character,  and  rar 
before  his  fellows  in  talents  and  cunning 
— a  man  who,  under  fiivourable  cir- 
cumstances, might  have  organized  the 
scattered  natives  into  formi&ble  bands 
of  marauders. 

Notwithstanding  Major  Mitchell's 
proofis  from  experience,  that  the  Bar- 
ber was  an  ia:postor,  he  so  persisted  in 
bisstoiy  of  the  **biff  river,"  that  a 
nartv  of  mounted  poOce,  commanded 
by  Captain  Forbes,  of  the  dOth  regi- 
ment, aga'm  repaired  to  Nammoy,  m 
search  o(  a  gang  of  bush-rangers,  but 
not  without  hop?s  of  finding  3ie  Kin- 
dor.    That   active    and    enterprising 


reached  the  Gwydk,  in  laL  89* 
27'  37'%  kng.  ld(K>  b';  and  tracingi^ 
wards  its  courae  or  a  branch,  aimd 
near  tho  western  eztremi^  of  the 
Nandawar  range,  and  ascended  a  Id 
named  by  him  Biount  Alboera.  Be 
proved  that  any  large  river  flowing  ts 
the  north-west  must  be  &r  to  the  uoftb- 
ward  of  latitude  2S^.  All  the  liven 
south  of  that  parallel,  and  which  had 
been  described  by  *«  the  Barber^  at 
filing  into  such  a  riv^-  as  the  Kiudoc, 
have  oeen  ascertained  to  bdong  wboij 
to  the  basin  of  tho  Darling. 

The  territory  travened  by  Maiar 
Mitchdl  was  very  eligible,  oo  masy 
parts,  for  the  formatioQ  of  graa^ 
establishments  ;  as  a  proof  of  whid^ 
flocks  of  sheep  soon  covered  the  pbiai 
of  Walluba«  and  the  country  roni 
the  «« Barber's"  stock-yard  has  efs^ 
sinpe  the  return  of  the  expeditioo,  beea 
occiqMed  by  the  cattle  of  Sir  Jote 
Jamieson.  At  a  still  ^reat^  distaoe 
frtNn  the  settled  districts,  moch  Tika- 
bleland  will  be  found  round  the  baeeof 
the  Nandawar  range.  The  region  to- 
yond  these  mountams,  or  lietween  tfaea 
and  tho  Gwydlr,  is  bcnautifbl,  and  in  the 
vicinity,  or  wiUiin  sight  of  the  higk 
land,  it  is  sufficiently  well  waterod  to 
become  an  important  addition  to  the 
pastoral  capabdities  of  New  Soatk 
Wales; 

In  our  account  of  this,  his  firit  ei- 
pedition,  we  have  kept  as  ciosdyai 
we  could  to  Major  MHcheD's  am 
words,  abridging  his  iiarrative;  ani 
we  shall  folw  the  same  method  is 
our  articles  on  his  second  andtfavi 
which  are  even  more  interesting  aai 
important,  especially  the  third,  cot* 
taining  hii  description  of  Auslrdk 
Felix. 
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The  progress  of  political  events  has 
served  My  to  verify  those  apprehen- 
doDs,  and  to  justify  those  warnings, 
Arhich  on  various  occasions,  with  all 
iie  authori^  to  be  derived  £rom  expe- 
ience  of  the  past,  fortified  with  fiaucts 
>cciirring  every  day,  in  respect  of  the 
breign  policy  of  the  emjnre,  have 
yeesi  stated  and  enforced  m  the  co- 
nmns  of  liiis  publication.  To  dignify 
iiat  pdicy  with  the  name  of  system, 
iroula  be,  if  not  an  utter  prostitu- 
ioQ,  a  gross  misapplication  of  terms ; 
tB  course  has  been  erratic  and  undisci- 
plined as  the  mind  of  its  directed, 
^ayed  by  va^  impulse,  by  fitful 
sapnce,  by  pnenle  antipathies,  its  ten- 
lency  has  been,  and  continues  still  to 
je,  uncertain  as  the  temperamental  os- 
illations  of  its  author,  and  vain  would 
>e  the  attempt  to  predicate  the  policy 
>f  the  morrow,  from  the  fanciful  indica- 
a<m  of  that  of  to-day.  It  would  in 
truth  be  as  idle  to  look  for  grapes  firom 
thistles,  or  wheat  fixxn  tares ;  for  the  Fo- 
reign Secretaiy,  the  master-mind  that 
should  be,  but  is  not,  is  so  purely  inno- 
cent of  the  first  and  elementarjr  lessons 
yf  his  art,  that  it  would  be  miraculous 
indeed  if  he  could  master  its  more  ab- 
struse problems.  The  man  who,  as  we 
know,  and  have  heretofcnre  exemplified, 
BB  so  entirefy  deficient  in  the  ruder  out- 
tines  of  geographical  Icnre,  as  to  be  mu 
3ic(|iudnted  wito  the  territorial  limits  or 
xMitiQii  on  the  map  of  the  remarkable 
ocabties  ai  states^  can  hardly  be  fitted 
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to  comprehend,  and  still  less  to  treat 
scientifically,  subjects  of  far  moa«  im- 
portant interest  in  the  political  and 
commercial  sense.  The  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  ia  an  imperishable  mo- 
nument in  proof  of  this  deplorable  igno- 
rance and  absence  of  political  forecast 
and  ^graphical  combination;  the 
Prussian  Customhouse  league  would 
not  have  been  existent  at  this  moment 
had  one  fitmtier,  and  one  central  State 
of  the  States  composing  it,  however 
small  in  extent,  and  insignificant  in  their 
populations,  been  secured  by  treaty,  and 
so  detached,  as  at  the  time  was  esusily  to 
be  accomplished.  But  Lcntl  Pahner- 
ston  was  as  unconscious  of  the  geagn- 
phical  and  relative  bearii^  of  the  Ger- 
manic States,  a^cted  by,  and  now 
combined  in  the  Union,  as  of  the^vast 
commercial  iijiterests  involved  inland 
now  sacrificed  through  hu  isnorance 
and  rashness.  To  1^  vanquished  by 
known  and  avowed  rivals  or  foes, 
should  be  humiliation  sufficient,  but 
one  wreath  more  bristles  amidst  the 
laurels  of  his  Lordship— 4ie  is  no  less 
the  victim  of  the  political  friends  of  his 
bosom,  than  of  undisguised  opponents. 
If  by  open  foes  he  has  been  drcumvent- 
ed,  no  less  has  he  been  betrayed  and 
overreached  by  artful  allies^in  whom  he 
trusted.  The  work  (tf  piUage  has  been 
proceeding  on  all  sides,  as  weU  by  dhect 
assault  and  battery,  as  by  secret  sappinf 
and  mining;  but  of  an  wars,  that  <? 
««war  in  disguise"  is  the  most  Ibnnid* 
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aUe,  because  the  leatt  prepuned  for. 
Such  is  the  warfiure  now  carrying  on 
by  France  against  this  country — a  war- 
fare singularly  abettine  the  views,  if  not 
covertly  concerted  wim  Russia.  Leav- 
ing for  the  present  out  of  view  other 
prominent  features  of  this  creeping  and 
dandestine  system  of  aggressive  imoad, 
deferring  to  another  account  and  the 
final  balance  sheet  the  gigantic  strides 
of  French  plunder  and  usurpation  in 
Northern  and  Western  Africa,  let 
us  sum  up  here  (Hily  the  story  of 
French  invasion  and  French  aggression 
in  America,  North  and  South.  The 
field  of  encroachment  is  vast  and  vari- 
ous, but  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 
world  where  French  aggrandisement 
has  been  at  work,  by  frawl  and  false- 
hood first,  and,  as  success  emboldened, 
with  front  more  hardy,  throwing  off  the 
scaroely  deceptive  mask  afterwardsyaod 
parading  the  resdve  of  force  to  main- 
tain, the  concerns  of  one  <]|i]arter  at 
once  wiU  suffice  to  task  sufficiently  the 
temper  of  our  readers  and  oar  own  pa- 
tience. The  scene  of  action  even  thus 
circumscribed,  will  serve  to  show,  that 
however  Louis  Phihppe  may  lack  the 
lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  of  Napoleon  the 
Emperor,  he  is  noways  behind  hand  in 
the  crait  and  cunning  of  Bonaparte  the 
Corsican.  Ships,  cobnies,  iad  com- 
merce, was  the  cry  of  Bonaparte ;  ships, 
cdonies,  and  conquests,  the  echo  of  the 
barricade  Sovereign  ;  the  insidious  in- 
tent of  one,  as  of  the  other,  being  to 
accomfdish  these  objects  at  the  expense 
of  Great  Britain,  and  by  indirectly 
warring  on  her  commerce,  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  her  maritime  preponde- 
rance. Hence  this  country  is^  insidi- 
ously attacked  through  the  sides  of  its 
firmest  allies  and  mostgainful  alhances. 
The  blows  ostensibly  aimed  a^ninst 
Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Braal  are 
no  other  than  sidelong  stabs,  real^ 
meant  for  the  most  vital  points  of  Bn- 
tish  interest,  whilst  in  all  the  underplot 
acoeascmes  of  the  same  drama,  the  one 
great  nding  feature  of  the  finale  is  never 
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are  all  but  too  fevouraSle  lor  the  catis. 
trophe  preparing  a&r  off  Powerful  nd 
rival  navies,  crated  aroond  us  as  if  If 
enchantment,  and  proudly  careenf 
over  seas  where  once  the  British  ensfsi 
fioated  siq>reme  in  unequalled  ainlahSiit 
solitary  grandeur,  whilst  the  woodei 
walls  of  old  England,  which  once  sU 
tested  the  extent  of  her  mxpremaej^  tai 
exacted  homage  to  her  doaxuuoa  wher- 
ever winds  could  waft  or  oceans  bev 
them,  are  now  laid  up  and  rocdug  ii 
ordiiuiry— our  proudest  dock-yards  so 
wasted  of  stores,  and  unr^ileinBhodytkat 
not  one  solitaiy  spar  for  a  lower  msB- 
mast  could  recently  be  ibimd  in  then 
to  rig  out  the  pleasure  craft  of  an  ex- 
vice  regal  Wbitt  functionarY* — tk 
once  well-garnished  rooms  ctf  our  api- 
cious  arsej^  so  despoiled,  bai;^iBBi 
away  to  France,  or  ahamekasHly  mtdt 
away  with  to  Spain,  that  it  majke 
truly  said,  scarcely  a  musket  remaioi  to 
be  shouldered,  or  a  shot  left  in  the 
locker — all  this  with,  to  crown  al,  i 
Cabinet  where,  in  its  nine  me^lbeB^ 
stand  prominently  poBoinfied  indii^sfr 
and  ignorance  cansmnmate,  sDleHi 
pedantry  and  petulance  in  pettOi  % 
start  self-conceit  and  faagfa-boni  ano- 
gance  all-hhtstering,  seliUmfficieacy  al 
smirkmg,  and  solia  acres  in  all  ^ek 
stolidity,  the  remnant  <^  ^^vxv  a 
crutcl^es,  and  of  saintly  talent  eva- 
dozing-'<--all  this  is  indeed  prophetic  of 
wo  to  t)ieland.  Rottenness  and  coi- 
nqytion  aire  in  the  hu^  places,  and  idol 
hope  of  safety  and  ^iiveranoe  ia  tiaa 
coming  cah  lie  hoped  for  from  diqies  asi 
dotards,  who  have  deceived  none  bn 
their  country,  and  served  none  but  a 
foes.  Such  are  the  men  wieldm^orai- 
sumh^  to  wieki,  with  pimj  hands,  the 
eneigies  of  a  great  nation,  under  wW 
eyes,  and  in  contempt  of  wbose  imhe- 
cmtj,  a  series  of  mndts  have  bam 
perpetrated,  and  actual  hostilitiee  eaa- 
menced,  by  the  flench  opon  Mam, 
more  unprovoked  and  fiagrant  tfcaa 
ever  characterised  even  the  most  end 


*  It  is  a.  fkct,  that  the  Marquis  of  Anfflesey  havinr  sprang,  and  wishing  to  Tvphte 
the  lower  mainmmiA  of  his  yacht,  in  which  he  was  aboat  to  make  a  pleassie  ^nf- 
age,  put  into  Portgmouth,  and  afterwards  into  Plymouth,  for  the  purpose.  1m 
dock-yards  of  both  those  ports  were  searched  in  vain  by  fonetioiiarSes  nMMt  aurisv 
and  obsequious  to  oblige  a  great  Whig  Lord. '  He  was  obliged  to  stand  onrsr  lot 
French  port,  where  he  was  accommooafeed  for&with,  and  might  have  had^^iv 
ofthe  size  requisite  by  the  hundred.  Thefkctsare  attested  by  the 'West  •/*«&¥- 
land  Conservative,  pmilished  at  Plymouth  and  I>evol^>ort,  a  jomal  of  h^  vf*- 
tation*  and  justlv  celebrated,  no  less  for  its  peculiar  sources  of  mfocmataoaiy  thaaJkr 
the  spirit  and  talent  with  which  it  is  conducted. 
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nd  capricioiB  outbreak  of  Bonaparte 
limsel^  with  the  single  exception,  per- 
taps,  of  that  one  act,  more  atrocious 
ban  all — the  invasion  of  Spain.    Let 
»  add,  that  this  Mexican  outrage  par- 
akes  largely   of  a  meanness   never 
;hargeable  upon  the  France  Imperial 
»f  Napoleon;  in  the  shabby  style  of  a 
ihabby  sovereini,  to  whom  even  am- 
bition is  second  to  the  base  passitm  of 
noney-getting,  Louis  Phillippe  has  en- 
grafted a  pecuniary  interest  upon  pdi- 
ftcal  designs — has   raised  a    question 
ind  fixed  the  amount  of  damages  in  the 
lemes  of  individuals  and  subjects  ;  and 
ihould  the  cause  be  gained,  he  claims 
he  repartition  of  the  spdl,  with  a  view 
x>  an  apfwopriatioD  of  the  lion's  share 
o  hims^    The  sum  of  damages  ar- 
litrarily*  laid    is   roundly    taxed   at 
{00,000    hard  ddlars  of  the   variouB 
terns  composing  which,  some  few  are 
iimished  with  a  certain  detail,  and  the 
llexicans  required  to  take  the  rest  on 
just    It  is  indeed  tnie  that  the  sys- 
;em  of  claims  to  indemnities  did  not 
iriginate  with  Louis  Philippe  ;  —  he 
mly  improived  them  at    a  monstrous 
-ate  of  compound  interest    The  ac- 
count commenced  in  1826,  and  when 
3nst  rendered,  fell  vastly  short  of  the 
pand  total  now  demanded.    For  non- 
[Mtymeotof  this,  the  Mexican  ports  are 
low  blockaded,  the  Mexican  territory 
ibout  to  be  invaded,  and  tlKNigh  last, 
lot  of  least  consideratiao,  Brit^  com-  . 
nerce  and  property  are  sacrificed,  or 
Bvantooly  periled,  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
tioDS.     Hen   indeed   lies  the  hidden 
ind  the  chie(  though  unavowed  incen- 
;ive  to  the  Mexican  quarrel.    To  crip- 
ple as  well  as  to  humble  Great  Britain, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  fillinj^  his  cof- 
ers  from  the  mines  of  Mexico,    dra- 
rooning  her  into  ^treaties  of  commerce 
m  unequal  terms,  forcing  markets  for 
he  manu&ctures,  and  aggrandising  the 
narine  of  France^-^hese  fonn  the  art- 
uliy  woven  meshes  of  the  policv  within 
he  toils  of  which  the  cherished  Down- 
ng  street  hunter  ofParisian  salons  lies 
)erdur-^om  which  the  less  enervated 
Aztecs  of  the  Cordilleras  are  hardily 
itrugglin^  to  ^t  free.    In  humble  imi- 
atioD  of  Louis  Phillippe  himself,  let  us 
ake  the  money  question  first  in  order, 
Lod  then  the  commercial  and  political. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  1828,  an 
nsurrection  of  the  masses  was  celebra- 
ed  in  Mexico,  and  a  general  sack  of 
yropertv  tock  place,  known  as  the  So' 
fuat  del  Parian,    The  sovereign  peo- 


ple of  Mexico^  in  fact,  had  their  gk>* 
rious  three  days,  as  two  years  aiter- 
wards  the  good  people  of  Paris  had 
theirs ;  the  which,  if  nothing  else, 
should  have  created  a  fellow  feding  in 
the  breast  of  Louis  Philippe.  The 
account-current  of  damaffe  then  faat 
nished  for  pillage  by  eight  French  esta- 
blishments, amounted  to  122,590  dol- 
lars, of  which  to  the  extent  of  no  less 
than  74,800  dollars  was  clahned  by 
one  bookseller  alone.  M<msieur  Hy- 
pdite  Seguin,  the  modest  claimant  for 
this  moderate  sum  of  about  L.16,500 
in  the  article  of  books,  admitted  with 
edifying  candour,s  that  proof  he  had 
none  to  establish  the  &ct  of  the  kss 
in  detail,  for  the  plunderers  had  done 
him  the  good  turn  of  carrvin^  off  his 
books  of  account,  along  with  his  other 
matters  in  the  boc^  way.  Now,  taking 
an  average  of  French  boc^  at  four 
shiibigsAe  vohune,  which,  to  those 
who  Imow  any  thing  of  the  base  qual- 
ity of  the  article  in  general,  whether 
as  regards  the  wretchedness  of  the 
paper,  the  miserable  type,  or  the  sort 
of  works  exported  mun,  or  indeed 
published  in  fiance,  must  appear  a 
toffh  average.  The  sum  quoted  for 
this  hock  pillage  would  represent  a 
hbrary(tf  about  82,000  vohnnes;  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  people  of  the 
citv  oi  Mexico  must  be  admitted  not 
only  not  to  be  the  barbarians  the 
.  Frttoch  would  now  make  them,  but  to 
possess  a  passion  so  extraordinary  for 
learning,  that  they  actually  gorged 
themselves  with  literature.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  mobs  of  Paris  and 
Mexico  was  therefore  immense,  but 
the  balance  of  civilisation  and  taste 
was  all  in  fevour  of  the  half  dad  sava- 

E»f  the  Andes.  The  Parisian  h- 
bqys,  as  we  can  testi^,  were 
J  occupied,  during  their  three 
says'  of  robbery  and  riot,  with  the 
sack  of  palace  and  private  house  trap- 
pings, and  the  well-garnished  tills  of 
shoi^eepers — ^with  clearing  out  restau- 
rateurs, iron-grated  bakeries,  and 
wine  shops.  Such  was  the  lack  of 
relish  for  literary  plunder,  that  shortly 
afterwards,  during  another  glorious 
emetUe,  we  ourselves  witnessed,  with 
pain  indescribable,  the  sf^ndid  and 
plenteously-fumished  library  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  contemptuously 
pitched  out  of  the  windows  mto  the 
Seme,  whose  course  it  choked  up,  al- 
though the  jolly  brutes,  less  lettered 
than  those  of  Mexico^  were  especially 
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eoQseirative,  for  their  own  use,  of  the 
Archbishop's  Jarder  and  wme  cellar. 
The  book-damage  case  of  M.  Seguin,  it 
will  be  seen^  was  jneposteroas  enough, 
and  he  must  have  reconciled  the  esti- 
mate to  his  conscience  bj  taxing  the 
Stocks  according  to  weight,  on  the 
Prussian  Custcan-house  sy^m,  his 
trumpeiy  stock  of  stale  Parisian  shop- 
keepers beinfi^  placed  in  the  scales, 
and  weight  &  weight  reduced  into 
solden  onzas  at  par.  Finding  in  the 
Government  a  di^xxdticm  to  entertain 
the  question  of  th^  exorbitant  claims, 
subject  of  course  to  a  preliminary  {no- 
cess  of  examination,  another  nnaller 
batch  of  indemnity  demands  was  pain- 
fully got  up  seven  months  afterwards, 
iior  90,500  dollars,  ftdlowedin  two 
months  more  by  another  list  of  less 
▼oracious,  or  more  bashful  blood- 
suckers, for  other  15^17  doUars.  In 
this  state  was  the  indemnity  question 
at  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Ba- 
ron Deffiuidis,  the  new  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  FVance,  who,  in  a  note  to  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Secretary  dated  the 
19th  of  January,  1636,  pressing  for  a 
settlement,  stated  the  sum  total  at 
168,878  doDars.  During  eight  years 
therefore,  the  amount  and  the  number 
of  claims  remained  stationary,  from 
which  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  du- 
ring the  interim,  French  residents  had 
no  peculiar  causes  of  complaint 

With  the  advent  of  Baron  Deffiai- 
dis,  however,  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  times  ;  jgrievance-monger- 
ing  under  such  auspices  was  a  traffic 
too  gainful  to  be  confined  to  the  Se- 
guins — more  lucky  riots  occurred  in 
Mexico— a  brace  w  French  buccaneers 
were  shot  at  Tampico— some  French 
tmuj^lerB  were  cauffht  in  the  exercise 
of  tSeir  honest  cnn,  and  the  contra- 
band property  seized  at  Mazatlan — 
other  timely  incidents  feU  out  at  Tehuan- 
tepee,  Oajaca,  and  Orizava^  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  a  goodly  supplement 
to  the  Seguin  catalogue  was  in  course 
of  less  thiBin  two  years  scraped  toge- 
ther, and  without  troubling  himself  or 
annoying  the  government  with  a  bill  of 
all  particulars,  the  Baron  at  once,  by  a 
process  of  arithmetic  all  his  own,  sum- 
med up  and  sent  in  a  total  demand  for 
600,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  down  on 
the  nail  without  question  or  demur, 
nor  to  the  parties  complaining,  but  to 
the  French  treasury ;  for,  says  the 
agent  (^  the  crafty  and  money-griping 
Ixwis  Philippe,  »»the  government  of 


the  king  reserves  to  himBelf  the  Impk- 
dationofthe  600,0to  doUan,  as  ate 
the  division  therec^amongst  the  Frend- 
men  who  had  been  su^reiB  in  k 
Mexican  territory,''  &c  Notlmig,  «e 
apprehend,  could  well  be  more  coodi' 
sive  of  the  real  (^HnioQ  entertained  tf 
the  equity  of  the  ffrosd^  franddol 
claims  th^n  thi^  impuaent  "rf™a»in«  ^ 
a  design  to  share  with  the  robben^  if 
not  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  tk 
spoil.  It  forms  tnily  a  roebnriw^ 
exhibition  of  the  degraded  state  cf  pi^ 
litical  morality  in  France. 

It  is  'for  beyond  our  purpose,  ui 
would  be  of  our  limits,  to  examine  ii 
details  such  items  or  fxetensioiiB  as  tK 
adduced  by  the  French  eovoy  in  fmt 
justificatioQ  only  of  the  solid  mam  d 
nUtaUco  prc^xised  to  be  abstrsdri 
from  the  Mexican  mint,  and 


red  to  the  Heasury  of  lioois  FluUrape; 
but  the  dissection  of  a  few  will  saoee 
for  the  cbaracterof  the  wholes  via 
scarceljr  mcH^  than  one  excepcioo,  anl 
that  is  in  the  case  of  five 
cruelly  murdered  during  some  1 
at  Atenzingo  in  1839;  the  aHocics 
perpetrator  of  ^ich  ccnid  not  be 
suflSciently  disentangled  from  out  tk 
mob,  and  therefore  the  ends  of  jnaCiBe, 
notwithstanding  ereiy  exertion  on  Ik 
part  of  the  Mexican  authoritieB,  was 
defeated.  In  behalf  <^  the  fono&s  of 
the  victims  a  pecuniaiT  midet  d 
15,000 doUars  is  claimed,  the  ecpSjd 
which  there  is  little  reason  to  defRte. 
But  whilst  admitting  this  wbaX  wM 
be  thought  of  another  item  of  3(MNi 
doUars ;  at  which  the  lives  oitwoFteatk 
pirates  are  charged  in  tiie  same  at' 
count?  The  suflferers  at  Atenaafo 
are  represented  as  honest 
ardzans  or  mechanics,  who 
during  a  sudden  outbreak  of  a 
populace  against  foreigners  ;  the  < 
IS  visited  at  the  rate  ofSOOOdoOns 
each  honest  head  only  ;  bat  a  deotoi 
is  levied  at  the  rate  of  101,000  ddhis 
per  head  of  two  notorious  freeboolas 
and  assassms  taken  in  the  act  Tk 
facts  of  the  case  of  these  men  west 
notorions  to  all  Mexico ;  aH  the  as> 
thentic  documents  and  examxnatkiBi 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  fVench  en- 
voy, so  that  not  a  shadow  of  doi^ 
could  rest  upon  it ;  yet  not  only  «e 
these  murderous  robbers  and  raffiKS 
elevated  into  martyrs,  but  their  fvs 
valued  at  more  than  three  times  tk 
price  of  really  unoffending  subjects,  ac- 
cording   to  the  monl  code   of  Lov 
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Phifippe  their  mutual  sovereign !  The 
cHlowmg  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
ocidenLs  of  the  Tampico  grievance, 
[n  December,  1836^  a  small  American 
)ark,  from  New  Orleans,  having  on 
)oard  a  body  of  adventurers,  brought 
o  off  Tampico,  and  having  reason 
o  know  that  the  castle  oi  the  port  was 
K)Qrly  ^anjsoned,  and  the  town  open 
md  undefended  by  troops,  a  landing  was 
jffected,  and  the  place  assaulted.  The 
nhabitants,  however,  took  up  arms, 
ind  with  tbe  help  of  the  few  troops 
heie  repulsed  the  assailants,  who  hasti- 
y  retreated,  leaving  twenty-eight  pri- 
KHiers  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans, 
dl  foreigners,  and  among  them  the  two 
Prenchmen  in  question.  They  were 
>f  course  aU  tried  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal, according  to  military  law,  c<hi- 
lemned,  as  was  inevitable,  and  shot. 
The  vessel  in  which  they  were  em- 
tNuked  sailed  under  no  flag ;  on  land- 
ing they  fought  under  none ;  they  had 
bdeited  therefore  all  rights  as  subjects 
>f  a  friendly  state,  even  if  those  nghts 
lad  not  been  lost  by  the  act  of  carry- 
ng  arms  against  a  country  with  which 
Jieir  own  was  at  peace,  according  to 
the  French  civil  code  itself;  (Art  21, 
Bee.  1.  cap.  2.  vol.  L)  All  the  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  landing,  the  as- 
^ult,  the  capture,  the  trial  t>efore  a 
tribunal,  preeoded  over  by  the  general 
commanding  in  these  parts,  though  not 
It  the  action,  assisted  by  an  assessor, 
were  duly  laid  before  the  French  en- 
i^oy,  authenticated  throughout  by  the 
requisite  fonnahties  and  parties,  and 
fet  this  man  had  the  haroihood  to  as- 
lert  in  his  ultimatum  that  no  satis&c- 
Uvy  explanation  of  the  proceedinffs  had 
i>een  furnished.  With  remarkame  as- 
lurance  he  descants  therein  upon  **the 
butchery  at  Tampico  in  1886^  wherein 
twenty-eight  foreigners,  amongst  whom 
were  two  Frencmnen,  made  prisoners 
by  the  Mexican  troops,  in  consequence 
n  an  attack  which  they  meditated  upon 
the  Xeaiiory  ei  the  Republic,  in  fiivoar 
3f  the  Tejanos,  were  put  to  death  a 
few  days  afterwards,  in  a  yard«  where 
th^  were  surrounded  and  shot  like 
wM  beasts,  and  without  the  Mexican 
Government,  up  to  tbe  present  mo- 
Qoent,  nearljr  two  years  that  France  has 
K^ited,  being  able  to  show  by  virtne 
)f  what  1»^,  nor  acccniing  to  what 
indicial  formality,  they  had  been  sen- 
tenced and  exM^ited.'' 

Tbe  defence  of  tbe  IVenchmen  on 
nal  was  that  tbey  were  etmpd  at 


New  Orleans  to  j<Mn  the  expedition, 
upon  the  understanding  that  it  was 
destmed  for  Texas ;  and  once  on  board, 
were  compelled  by  their  comrades, 
when  off  Tampico  to  accompany  them 
to  the  assault.  Such  a  defiBnce  was 
untenable  on  that  or  any  ground. 
Texas  was  a  province  of  Mexico,  al- 
thouffh  in  a  state  of  insurrection — a  fact 
of  \wiich  they  did  not  pretend  igno- 
rance. The  truth,  however,  was,  fund 
they  must  have  known  it,  that  it  was 
no  better  than  a  marauding  expedition 
on  tho  hunt  for  chances  of  ^under. 
Megia,  under  whose  orders  they  were, 
was  an  expelled  rebel  Tampico  was 
selected  as  the  point  of  attack,  not 
only  because  ill-prepared  and  unsus- 
picious of  danger,  but  because  the 
brigands  had  notice,  that  by  various 
condtidas  ir^m  tbe  interior  and  the 
mines  a  vast  treasure  was  accumulat- 
ed there,  estimated  at  4  or  500,000 
dollars  in  specie,  the  &r  Iar;^r  portion 
of  it  British  property,  waitmg  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  packet  for  transmis- 
sion to  England.  Such  are  the  parti- 
culars of  the  so  called  ^  butchery  of 
Tampico,"  and  such  a  faithful  version 
of  the  story  and  the  exit  of  the  two 
French  pirates  Demcmssent  and  Saus- 
sier.  Let  the  common  sense  and  com- 
nK)n  honesty  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
world  decide  upon  the  scandalous  per- 
version of  truto,  and  tbe  insolent  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  an  independoit 
state,  evinced  m  tins  single  transac- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  Fr^ich  govern- 
ment It  is  singular,  that  with  respect 
to  the  &te  of  the  other  twenty-six 
foreigners,  associated  in  the  free- 
bootmff  foray,  no  conqdaint  has  been 
uttered  by  the  States  of  which  thej 
were  bom  subjects,  and  the  cause  is 
clear;  their  crimes  had  disquahfied 
them  fix>m  the  privileges  of  birthright, 
had  erased  them  from  the  categoiy  of 
nationality  and  citizenships  as  m  the 
case  ofthe  two  Frenchmen.  If  compen- 
sation was  justified  in  the  one  instance, 
so  it  must  be  in  the  other,  so  that  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  dollars  a  bead,  Mexico 
should  be  called  upon  ^^260,000  doDan 
more — at  such  a  rate,  not  even  the 
mines  of  Mexico  in  most  spkaaM  hon^ 
anxa  couM  satisfy  the  endless  ^ain. 
The  United  States  alone  migbt  prefer 
claims  far  more  just  for  embayed  citi- 
zens slain  fightininmder  the  insuivent 
flag  <^  Texas.  We  cannot  ocncliide 
our  not^  of  this  flagitioos  affiur  with* 
out  the  ezpranion  of  our  admiration 
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ipin  the  eou^  lor  a  TftgiAiit,  without 
any  knowD  occupatioii,  and  leipecting 
whose  destination  the  Government  has 
not  as  yet  given  any  resolution.  Even 
said  murderer,  Peter  Jusson,  sentenced 
by  the  Superior  Tribunal  of  Justice  to 
the  navy  of  this  republic  for  four  years 
on  allowance,  and  without  pay,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Government  on 
3d  December*  ultimo,  has  not  been  des- 
tined by  thk  Government  to  the  service 
of  arms,  although  the  culprit  himself 
has  solicited  it." 

The  following  coodenaed  statement 
of  minor  grievances  may  bo  advanta- 
ffeonsly  borrowed  from  the  TimeSf  in 
Its  ••  money  artkie:" 

«*  Another  grievanee  oomi^ained  of 
was  in  the  instance  of  a  man  named  Lt- 
▼ie,  uMssman  to  a  careen  under  the  or> 
der  of  Coloiiel  Hamiret.  Complaints 
haying  been  made  of  great  abuses  and 
robberies  of  the  clothing  of  the  troops,  a 
mneral  search  of  every  person  was  or- 
dered, which  he  violently  resisted.  The 
i«sult  was,  that  on  examination  of  his 
tnmk,  900  dollars  were  found,  which 
he  confessed  having  robbed  his  master  of, 
besides  500  dollars  more  he  had  sent 
away,  upon  which  he  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  prison.  The  French  Consul  con- 
tended for  his  immunity  from  search  and 
imprisonment  as  a  French  citizen.  So 
also  a  man  named  Desporey  was  claim- 
ed as  a  French  subject,  although  he  had 
been  thirty  years  in  the  coun^,  was 
married  to  a  native,  had  a  family,  and 
been  dnly  natoralized.  He  had  amassed 


a  ocmsidsiable  piopertj,  andtke  Gosnl 
denied  his  liability,  notwithstanding  J 
these  circumstances,  tc^orre  like  ote 
citizens  in  the  militia." 

The  succeeding  extract  from  tk 
same  paper,  shows  how  the  cootapm 
infects  downwards  from  the  o^ 
places — how  the  moQey-meamieBB  cf 
the  sovereifTQ  descends  anooiighishDB- 
blest  functumaiies: — 

**  By  far  the  mostglarxng  impniprirty 
alleged  against  the  l^reikch  CouRd  wis. 
however,  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the 
habit,  for  a  trifling  grntuity,  of  gnnliii^ 
certificates  of  origin  or  of  citizenship  to 
persons  of  whaterver  nation.  To  sodi  & 
scandalous  extent  had  this  been  esnied, 
as  it  is  asserted,  that  the  SardioiaaGoa- 
•ul  on  his  arrival  had  had  bitlar  diB|Nrtsi 
with  him  about  it,  for  on  enteriafsi 
the  doties  of  his  consulship,  he  fiMsd 
almost  ail  the  subjects  of  his  m^mgti 
certified  by  the  Fronch  Consul  asiten 
sulijects.'* 

The  French  Consul  played  the  part 
at  Buenos  Ayres  of  Baron  Deffins 
at  Mexico.  He  bullied  and  adveitifid 
for  wroDffs  in  the  character  <^  as 
authoriz^  diplomatist ;  yet,  so  &r  & 
ferent  from  the  Baron,  refused  to  pro- 
duce any  credentials  of  the  chaiaeter 
he  assumed. 

To  demonstrate  how  metbo&afij 
the  government  went  to  work  in  tbe 
verification  of  fj^ts,  we  sabioin  the 
following  return  of  piisonezs  confined: 


•<  STATEMENT  OP  FOREIGNERS  DEXAIXED  IM  JBE  TUBLTC  PRISON. 


saiTISH. 


,     ,.         ,   ^  _  .  J  John  Burata,  or  BeUr, 

At  ^  disposal  of  Govwnment,        |  Uuronoe  Bute, 

At  the  disposal  of  the  Judge  Dr.  Garcia,    Francis  Tracy, 
At  the  di^osal  of  the  Judge  Dr.  Cardenas,  Wm.  Wasten, 


March  90th,  IST. 
Jan.97tfa,  1838. 
March  86Ch,  18& 
MayaOtb,        183?. 


At  the  disposal  of  the  Government,         < 


jrasNOH. 

Peter  Lavie, 
Peter  Jusson, 


Oct.9Sd, 
Dec  17th, 


183:* 
183K. 


paussuN. 
AttiiedisposaloftheJudge  Dr.  Cardenas,     Francis  Fkcheeo,    \Fob.  15lh.  IW- 


AtthsdisposaloftheJndge  Dr.  Garcia,    Cnslodio  Fsmandsi, 
Bi^w  Ayies,  Bfarch  Sist,  1888. 

Do^ttoaiparsd, 


AiLiaO^MK 
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With  the  explanations  so  unreserv- 
edly afibrded,  Admiral  Le  Blanc  could 
do  no  less  than  express  his  content- 
ment; and,  accordingly,  he  thus  ad- 
dresses General  Rosas  on  the  12th  of 
Apiil,  1838,  dated  off  Mfmte.Video:— 

**  E.  a  d^'jk  eflbc6  deux  de  mes  rdcla- 
mations  par  des  fkits  accomplis  r^cem- 
ment:  le  premier  est  le  jugement  da 
Sieur  Pierre  Layie ;  le  second  le  renvoi 
de  la  milice  des  Franpais,  qn*on  y  avait 
eiir6l68  centre  leur  voIont6.  Je  n*ai  done 
plus  Si  pretendre  anjourd-hni  que  vous 
detenez  injustement  mes  compatriotes 
dans  V06  prisons  ou  dans  votre  milice ; 
car  je  ne  eomprenais  pas  dans  cette  ex. 
prewon  ceux  qui  B*y  sont  enrdles  volon- 
tairement.  U  ne  me  reste  pins  k  de- 
mander  que  des  garanties  contre  le  retoor 
d'actes  qui  pourraient  se  renouveller  et 
motiTer  de  la  part  da  Gouvemement 
Fian^ais  de  semblables  reclamations.'* 

It  win  be  remarked,  however,  by 
what  a  miserable  subterfuge  he  here 
gets  rid  of  his  ibnner  unfoimded  accn- 
satioo,  that  «•  numbers  "of  Frenchmen 
were  compulsonly  serving  in  the  mili- 
tia. He  speaks  of  the  renvoi  or  re- 
lease of  those  so  enrolled,  as  if  the  ftict 
were  so,  and  the  Government  had 
yielded  a  contested  point  It  has  been 
shown  that  there  was  not  a  man  so 
released,  because  not  one  compulsorily 
eudled.  And  yet,  professing  satis- 
&ction  with  the  objects  conceded  or 
attained,  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  continued,  and  exists  to  this  day. 
The  key.4iote  is  changed,  to  avoid  com- 
ing to  terms ;  the  cry  now  is,  «<  Gua- 
ruitees  againgt  the  repethion  of  acts," 
the  non-existence  of  which  is  clearly 
enough  developed  by  the  coochMive 
nature  of  the  proof  adduced. 

The  quarrels  evidently  are,  in  all 
then*  circumstances,  so  strained  and  un- 
seasonably forced  hj  a  fidse  hot-house 
process,  that  B,n  arriere  pentee,  as  the 
French  have  it,  is  transparent  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  In  the  cases 
of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres  Hbe  srand 

C'  it  of  difference  has  becoi  yi^ed; 
so  &r  is  this  fixHn  leading  to  an  ac- 
commodatioD,  that  difficulties  areonljr 
increased,  and  new  pretensions  labon- 
oud}r  created.  Mexico,  after  vainly 
praying  an  impartial  reierence— «  mix- 
ed commissioii,  first  of  Mexicans  and 
fVench ;  and,  on  refusal  of  this,  refer- 
ence to  an  impartial  foreign  umpire^ 
actually  consented  to  admit  the  60CM)00 
dollars  of  indemnity  extortion,  without 
proof  or  examination.    As  in  the  in- 


stance of  Buenos  Ayres,  this  conces- 
sion only  raised  the  market  of  demand 
against  them.  Baron  Defikndis  had  a 
long  list  of  other  claims,  not  rangimr 
in  Sie  same  category,  as  he  says,  aS 
nroducible  on  oocasioD,  and  apparent- 
ly indefinite.  Let  us  compare  one  of 
these  claims  m  behalf  of  Frenchmen 
with  their  own  practice  towards  other 
people.  Baron  Deffiindis  to  Mexico  :— 

**  3d  and  lastly,  Never  to  lay  the  small, 
est  tax  upon  the  legal  privilege  which 
the  Frendi  have  ever  enjoyed,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  of  carrving  on  a  retail 
trade,  in  like  manner  to  the  natives,  with- 
out  previously  granting  them  sufficient 
indemnity.** 

French  liberal  practice  is  thus  com- 
memorated by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Age:-^ 

Boulogne,  Oct.  13. 

**  Let  those  who  remember  what  Bou. 
logne  really  was,  only  twenty  years  af^, 
look  Co  the  present  flourishing  condition 
of  the  town,  and  ask  themselves  by  what 
has  its  prosperity  been  promoted?  The 
simple  and  the  obvious  answer  must  be — 
the  gultibility  and  prodigal  anti-patriotic 
liberali^r  of  John  Bull.  The  Englirii 
have  raised  Boulogne  from  the  state  of  a 
smaU  fishing  port  to  that  of  a  large,  opu- 
lent, and  fSashionable  watering-place; 
and  yet,  in  requital  of  their  bounty,  the 
Government  of  France  and  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Boulogne  are  at  this  mo- 
ment  endeavouring  to  cnudi  every  pubHe 
establishment  concmcted  by  Englishmen. 

**  Perhaps  the  greatest  accommodation, 
of  late  years,  secured  to  our  countrymen 
who  spend  tiieir  incomes  in  this  town, 
was  that  affi>rded  by  Bousfield*s  Libraiy 
and  Marine  Reading  Boom,  which  not 
only  afforded  them  a  pleasant  and  con- 
venient rendeivous,  but  put  them  in  ear- 
ly  possession  of  all  Englnh  intelligence, 
by  laying  before  them  tiie  principu  Me. 
tropoUtan  and  Provincial  Journals  of 
En|^land.  And  yet  the  Procuretar  dm 
Rot  has  suddenly  resolved  upon  enforc 
inff  a  most  illiberal  law,  which  excludes 
all  *  foreigneriP  from  carrying  on  trade 
in  France, 

**  A  worthier  man,  or  a  man  more  re- 
spected by  all  who  have  had  dealings 
with  him  tnan  Bousfield  is,  can  scarcefy 
be  found  in  France ;  and  yet  be  has  been 
pounced  upon  in  the  most  want«n  and 
despotic  maimer,  and  compelled  to  close 
his  establishment  at  a  few  houn^  notice. 
The  harddiip  of  the  case  is,  that  he  has 
been  allowed  to  establish  himselThere  at 
an  enormous  outlay  of  o^itai,  to  expend 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  im- 
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proyement  mnd  decoration  of  his  pre. 
mises,  and  to  carry  on  his  business  for  up. 
wards  of  two  yeard^  and  then,  without  the 
shadow  of  a  cause,  of  complaint,  without 
tyen  a  pretext  of  his  haying  in  any  way 
incurred  the  displeasare  of  the  local  au- 
thorities,  he  is  aommanded  to  shot  his 
shop,  under  a  penalty  of  a  fine  ot  five 
kamdnd  ftancM,  aooompanied  by  the 
•empulsory  deetr«otioii  of  hie  establisiv 
mfint.  Thisi  to  a  jmimg  man  not  long 
established  in  business — or  indeed  to  a 
mma  under  any  cizoomstances»  muit  be 
luinous.  The  blow  is  ained,  not  at  him 
aiclusiyely,  hot  at  the  people  »f  En^and 
ingeneraL" 

We  Dotioed  ckims  wed  by  Baron 
DeflhndiB  aa  clmiod  by  hira  under  an* 
other  head  stilL  Here  we  preeent  a 
quce  of  his  ultimatum  refenistt' to  thii 
ciher  and  separate  category.  For  up- 
start arrogance  and  insolence,  coarse 
as  cowardly,  there  exists  no  counter- 
part to  it  that  we  know  o£  The600,000 
dollari  positiye,  and  the  thrice  600,000 
in  the  baek-^iround  and  unspecified  ca- 
tegory, all  conceded*  will  go»  it  is  cer. 
tarn,  out  a  small  way  towards  the  ac- 
tual conclusion  of  stnfe.  Thus  dictates 
his  high  behests,  this  court^oqp  and 
temperate  official  ^— 

^  The  General  GregoiM  Qemes,  who 
«0dered  the  asaassiaatiQii  of  the  two 
F^Bnehmen,  Dnmonaseat  and  SansMt, 
in  Timpioo,  shall  be  diamiased,  and  sfaaU 
pay  an  indftmnifi<iatM<i  of  twonty  thgo- 
«nd  dollars  te  th«  ftmiliet  of  &  taro 
Tiotims. 

«« The  Ooloiiel  Fkrdo,  oomaaadaniof 
Oolima,  gwltyof  an  attraipted  •mmmu 
aalioB,  aocompaniad  with  dangawus 
w<ewids.on  the  peisea  ef  the  Sener  Qir- 
mmI  Dolong,  shaH  bedismiHed ;  and  the 
hidemnity  of  nine  thonsiBd  u  hondied 
and  Mty  «kiUan,  ilemeaded  by  this 
CVeBckman,  ahaU  be  dehystied  to  him. 

^Thm  Senar  Tunagpo,  Jndge  de  Ia- 
tns,  in  Mezieo,  lor  the  illeg^  insquit. 
oua,  and  atroeious  sentence  which  per- 
versely he  passed  against  the  Seaor  iWe 
LeaMine,  shall  he  dismisMd.  This 
F^^enchman  riiall  be  immediately  aet  at 
liberty,  and  an  indemnification  of  two 
thousand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  him  for 
the  prolonged  detention,  completely  un. 
just,  which  he  has  sofibred,  and  the  fa^d 
personal  treatment  which  he  so  yilely  has 
heen  made  to  endure  in  his  oonfinement, 
«noe  the  sentence  giren  by  the  Senor 
Tamaye,  in  July  last 

**An  indemnity  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  shall  be  paid  to  the  ftmilicB  of  the 
Frenchmen,  for  thetf  unponished  aasas- 
nnation  at  Atensingo. 

«« The  indemnitiee  ■tipnlatftd  in  this 


article  are  to  be  comprehesded  in  %t 
total  demand  of  the  sum  of  six  hnndnd 
thousand  dollars,  which  are  contained  ia 
the  first  article. 

**  The  right,  most  certainly,  and  psi. 
haps  the  duty  of  the  uuadeia^;iied  weaU 
be  to  reqnire  the  poniidimeat — 

<•  Of  the  Goyemor  of  Tehoant^K, 
for  the  multitude  of  inhuticea  **<Mmmitti^ 
by  him  against  the  French*  and  his  a. 
human  conduct  towards  the  Sencan 
Bailly  and  Gooijon. 

'*6fthe  Goyemor  of  Talnaxllipai^  kt 
his  proyoking  partiality  in  the  odjout  a^ 
fair  of  the  SeivNr  Duranton. 

«« Of  the  Counterfitting  Officexa,  wfce 
contiiyed  all  the  penmcutaons  dimcisd 
against  the  Senor  Le  Don. 

••  Of  the  Judge  Zozaya,  to- a  mnltitBdt 
of  <mpre8sive  and  arhiUmiy  acta,  as  afai 
fi>r  ms  habitual  insolence  towards  tkr 
Legation  of  the  King. 

^'Of  the  Judge  Alatono,  fortheam. 
dioos  arrest  of  the  Scmor  Bnrgoe,  aad 
the  uninst  ezaetions  cairied  into  efid 
apon  the  Senor  Simeon. 

«>Of  the  Alcalde  of  Masioo,  gid^ tf 
the  mimfatian  and  aayago  4oalnicliMof 
the  Uwfiil  and  asefta  MlaldMhmeattf 
the  Senor  Duyal:  and 

**  Of  seyeral  othera,  m  fiaiie. 

^  But  the  1^ldMS|ned  is  davrom  pf 
availing  himself^  whue  ha  ^^",  of  lb 
qualified  latitude  permitted  him,  by  tbe 
Goyemment  of  the  Bling,  v^kni  the  mb- 
Ject :  he  does  not  wish  to  create  any  in- 
cumbrance to  the  Mexican  Adminsta- 
tion,  and  he  confines  hiTi(p^^|f  to  the  le. 
questing  the  puniAment  (yety  modenli} 
of  these  men,  ^dioae  barharoos  eeodaet 
Is  ao  widely  s^aiatad  firom  tke  pffind|lBi 
of  jnslioa,  of  morality,  andof  dvilBatta. 
that  even  the  Bf ejoean  IwumI  bai 
thonght  it  proper  to  deaigDate  9m  d 
them,  yery  recently,  and  wte  has  aic 
complained  of  fl^  qoalificataoQ.  with  the 
epithet  of— the  moantar  wiUi  a  haaua 
iaca," 

With  tbe  ezcepliaQ  of 
all  the  eaees  here  reiBxred  to  . 
the  sane  featwes  of  atrocaoos  _ 
gerataon  and  ahsohite  fi^sificatiaB  ai 
those  cited  before  with  pcoof  and  ^ 
tail  It  is  ediipoa  to  see  the  and 
satellite  of  Louis  Hii^^po^iiioti^g  the 
journals  agaiBil  the  objeols  of  his  ica- 
l^ance.  WiH  hn 
for  taking  «erti6catee  of 
from  such  a  aoarce  %  WOl  that  wm^ 
ter  be  eoutept  to  take  his  own  portnit 
as  daily  sketohed  by  the  proas  dsaia 
ccatic  or  Cariist  of  Pttis^  and  hai^  it 
up  in  the  sakma  of  the  TaflanBik  u 
the  most  laitl^  reaemUance  of  tbi 
^     Why,  beeide  the  fit^ 
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caiicatinre,  the  M exicaii  would  start 
from  his  rival  canvas  blanched  and 
pure  as  the  driven  snow* 

The  many  grievances^   laborioosly 
fiibricated  as  troy  are,  with  the  mon- 
stroos    interferences   growinfi^   out  of 
tiiem,  with  the  rights  and  Hberties  of 
the  free  citizens  of  a  free  state,  are, 
after  all,  a  preliminary  cover  only  for 
other  pretensions  of  a  higher  cast,  for 
secunDff  to  France  an  ascendency  of 
paKtieal  interest,  and  a  monopoly   of 
commercial  advantages.     The  abso- 
lute claim  of  ri^t  on  behalf  of  French 
subjects  to  s^tle  as  letail  dealers  in 
ax^  part    of  Mexico,  with  the  same 
privileges  as  Mexicans  themselves,  is 
one   S[  these.     It   was  enjoyed  on 
soflferance  previously,  liable  to  with- 
drawal at  pleasure;  but  in  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  envoy,  ample  indenmi- 
fication  is  insisted  on  in  case  of  such 
withdrawal.      The    Mexicans    were 
readv  to   agree    that   public    notice 
dKHud  beforehand  be  nven  of  such 
a  measure  when  intended,  with  time 
sufficient  for  the  sale  of  stock  on  hand, 
but  contended  far  the  right  of  internal 
legidation  in  such  mode  as  mif  ht  be 
deemed  conrenient,   and  urged  also, 
^t  such  concession  to  France  would 
be  incoDsistent  with  obligations,  and 
ihe  sHpuialions  of  treaties  toith  other 
wwers.    In  cases  of  litigation  between 
French  subjects  and  Mexicans,  when 
the  former  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  decisbn  of  the  regular  courts,  as 
if  the  losing  partv  was  inevitable,  it 
was  proposed  and  insisted  on  by  the 
Banm,  that  the  proceeds  should  be  sub- 
initted  over  again'  to  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, presided  over  by  the  French  Ckm- 
suif  and  the  jury  to  be  composed  of 
Qoe  half  natives    and  the   other   of 
¥Vench  residents.     From  a  tribunal 
coostrocted  of  such   a  majority,   the 
stream  of  justice  would  doubtless  flow 
an  in  one  direction.    To  various  other 
powers  arrogated  of  interposmg  be* 
tween  Mexico  and  its  creditora,  we 
need  advert,  oidy  to  put  in  prior  rights 
on  the  part  of'^this   country,  riiould 
France  succeed  m  eetablishm^  a  new 
sptem  of  international  law,  all  on  one 
ode  and  on  her  own  behal(     The 
question  to  us  is  one  of  millions  upon 
millianB — to    fVance,   of  hundreds  of 
thousands  onty. 

To  Great  Britain  these  inlquitolis 
and  unprovoked  blockades  of  Mexico 
&nd  Buenos  Ayres  are  of  tralns<^nd- 
eot  importance.     The  whole  txpoit 


trade  of  France  to  Mexico^  exceeds 
by  little  the  amount  of  700,000 
francs,  that  of  Great  Britain  reaches 
to  as  manv  miUions  sterling.  The 
600,000  ddJars  only,  so  arbitrarily  re- 
qmred  in  the  shape  of  indemnity  by 
France,  is  not  far  from  equal  to  the 
value  of  one-half  of  her  yearly  traffic 
The  exaction  is  so  much  the  more 
preposterous,  as  it  is  notorious  that 
French  traders  or  adventurers  seek- 
ing fortune  or  subsistence  in  fo- 
rei^  lands  are  t^e  least  burdened 
wim  capital  or  commodities.  We  have 
seen  and  known  them  by  hundreds 
arriving  out  with  their  petty  pacotUles 
of  dentaUas,  bijouterie^  &c.,  of  the 
worth  of  a  few  pounds  only ;  and  would 
be  bound  to  stake  our  reputation  on 
the  foot  that  an  average  of  L.10  cash 
or  wares  to  each  of  the  five  or  six 
thousand  French  on  arrival  at  Mexico 
or  now  resident,  would  be  far  beyond 
the  mark  of  their  worldly  store.  That 
pretended  claims  to  indemnity  have 
oecome  part  of  an  organised  system 
with  such  vagrants,  cannot  be  doubted 
in  the  foce  of  proo6  adduced,  and 
proofs  endless  which  could  be  exhi- 
bited; it  is  a  s^rstem  too,  which  will 
continue  to  flourish  in  raiik  luxuriance 
80  long  as  it  is  abetted  by  a  Govern- 
ment equally  mercenary  and  ambi- 
tious. ISome  few  years  ago  the  French 
Consul  at  Santiago  de  Chile  made  a 
glorious  horme  oouche  of  the  sort 
worth  recording.  The  comitry  being 
a  prey  to  civil  commotions  and  ban£ 
of  insurgents  and  robbers  roaming 
about,  he  was  warned  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  danger  to  mnch  he  was 
exposed  l^'  resming  out  of  the  city  in 
a  lone  country  house,  and  moreover, 
advised,  that  nnless  he  removed  into 
the  town  they  could  not  be  responsible 
for  his  safety.  The  admonition  was 
disregarded,  and  so  one  day  his  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged.  This  was 
all  he  wanted;  forthwith  a  ** griev- 
ance" was  made  up,  and  a  claun  to 
indemnity  for  broken  chairs,  tables, 
and  the  plunder  of  his  small  stock  of 
argenterie  purred  to  the  amount  of 
42,000 dollars  (! ! !)  or  nearly  L.  9000 ! 
It  was  not  possible  the  whole  stock  of 
so  ill-paid  a  fimctionaiy  could  have 
exceeaed  in  value  oue  or  at  most  two 
thousand  ddlars.  The  clahn,  how- 
ever, was  pressed— ^higfa  diplomatic 
notes  and  Dhistering  weats  passed 
irom  Pari&-*tiie  Chuenos  remonstrat- 
ed   on  the  Ikhbotd  etmriMly  of  tbo 
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ebargdf  and  pnyed  aieferenee  ofve- 
lific&oa  to  a  mized  jiny  of  French 
and  natives — in  vain.  As  a  last  resort 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  French  Ca- 
binet was  appealed  to^  accompanied 
with  an  intimatinn  that  to  the  deciflioD» 
whatever  it  might  be,  they  should 
bow.  By  return  of  post  came  that 
decision  in  the  shape  of  an  order  to 
pay  down  the  whole  scandalous  over- 
charge. The  clerks  in  the  Paris  fo- 
reign office,  if  not  the  chief  himself 
had  doubtless  a  fellow  feeling  with 
the  OxHul— in  the  nMoey  if  no  other- 
wise. Some  time  subseouently  the 
same  OxhuI  was  nominated  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  where  the  Government,  already 
aware  of  the  danger  and  expense 
of  so  costly  a  guest,  absolutely  refused 
to  receive  him. 

On  the  declaration  of  the  blockade 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  paltry  motives 
of  which  have  been  exposed,  no  less 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  Briosh  ships 
were  on  the  vqya^w  out  there,  or  load- 
ed and  ready  to  siul  in  one  party,  with 
cargoes  of  the  aggregate  value  of 
some  half  million  staling  cargoes 
spedaDy  assorted  for  that  one  mawet, 
and  therefore  unavailable  elsewhere. 
The  loss,  not  to  say  ruin,  to  merchants 
and  traders  must  therefore  be  prodi- 
gious on  that  single  head;  but  when 
tne  millions  of  annual  products  of 
British  industry,  and  of  tens  of  mil- 
hons  of  Bn^  capital  embark- 
ed in  Mexican  enteiprise,  or  lent 
to  the  Mexican  Crovemment^  are 
added  ta  the  vast  account,  it  will 
not  be  denied,  that  in  the  fete  of  the 
Spanish  American  people  and  go- 
vernment, we  have  a  stake  of  incom- 
parable magnitude — a  stake  second 
only  to  that  in  our  own  colonial  pos- 
sessions. Their  peace  and  prosperity, 
so  interwoven  with  our  own,  arm  us 
with  the  most  incontestabte  of  all 
rights  to  interfere  for  their  protection 
al^  preservation.  AggressicTagainst 
them  can  only  be  successful  at  our 
expense :  and  those  who  a[^)arently 
aim  only  at  their  humiliation  or  spo- 
liation, are  in  reality  inffictingr  wounds 
the  most  incurable  upon  British  in. 
terests  and  British  power.  Should 
we  stand  by  tamely  to  see  Sapnish 
America  reduced  to  such  extremities 
that  compliance  with  the  w^mlting  ^od 
rigorous  tenour  of  the  alternation  ci 
Baron  Deflbndis  becomes  a  mattered 
necessity,  the  loss  may  indeed  be 
shared  by  Mexico^  but  the  ignominy 


will  be  an  oar  owb.  That 
ary,  triumphing  in  the  oons 
ci  force  superior,  has  prodaimed  thati 
««shonkl  (which  Ciod  fbriud)  this  aa. 
swer  (of  Mexico;^  be  in  the  negative, 
upon  only  one  pomt,  shoold  k  even  be 
doubtful  upon  onlp  om  pomt^  sbooU  t 
finally  be  delajred  beyond  the  15th  d 
Apnlf  the  underdgned  most  then  is. 
mediately  place  the  continnatinn  of 
this  al&u:  in  the  hands  of  the  Sena 
Bazoche,  Commander  of  bis  Majjiei- 
ty's  Naval  Forces,  of  which  a  divioaa 
is  actually  upon  the  coast  of  Mexico; 
and  this  superior  officer  will  pot  iito 
execution  toe  orders  he  has  already 
received." 

All  proposals  of  refinenee  to  the 
friendly  offices  of  a  foreign  paver 
have  been  contemptuously  spuned; 
although  he  himself  inflidionriy,  as  ao 
doubt  falsely  asserts,  that  oncedany 
a  personal  confisrence  with  the  Men- 
can  minister,  be  did  verbally  Wf^ 
or  accept  such  arbitratiofi,  so  tatt 
denounced;  although  in  the  twooos- 
temporary  cases  of  Prussia  and  de 
United  States,  Mexico  has  expeneppri 
no  such  repulse,  and  met  with  bo 
difficult  in  the  arrangement.  Uoabfe 
to  bring  down  the  Govenunent  to  tk 
sacrifice  of  all  sense  of  national  ^ 
nity,  he  did  not  scruple  to  recsr  to 
attempts  to  excite  discontent,  if  not 
insurrection  among  the  people,  ^ 
characterising  the  ^ferences  as  not  be- 
tween hs  Jos  puMoSt  but  as  perBOsal 
points  between  the  Mexican  anthob- 
tiesand  the  King  of  the  French.  8d 
fer  the  insidious  nue  has  feiled;  kt 
Louis  Philippe  beware  lest  so  penbs 
a  weapon  be  hereafter  wielded  agaiart 
himself  by  an  arm  more  parweM  to 
drive  it  home. 

It  is  time  that  we  also  raise  tfe 
question  o(  dama^  in  our  case  tfae 
mightiest  of  cjuestions.  Every  whoe 
is  France  lordmg  it  with  a  high  hasd, 
mortally  strOung  at  the  very  vitab 
of  our  maritime  ascendency  fooM 
on  our  commerce,  whilst  with  the 
same  instrument,  or  through  the  siae 
means,  exalting  her  own  naval  gieit- 
i^esB,  and  creatmg  new  sources  dtbn 
qommerce  which  most  flourishes  whoe 
b^t  protected  and  most  secure.  I^ 
guerreit  says  the  Journal  de*  DebtH- 
the  oigan  of  the  Tuilenes,  mmt  dv 
guerres  de  crnKsotiofi,  el  wtU  Mi 
itusn  desi  guerres  mordtmes.  Cd  • 
crie  a  natre  marine  «m  grami  tl  U 
•«Let  Mexico  ma&e  a  uc^f 
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if  commerce  with  us,  and  repair  the 
TTODffB   done  to  our  national  nonoor  ; 
)iir  fleet  then  will  retire  to  Havana." 
The   ^kmmal  des  DebaU  abjures  for 
Prance    all  lust  of  conquest  in  these 
cnarittme  wars,  which  we  are  told  K  ^ 
aot   ^w^ars  of  ambition."    At  Algiers, 
tiowever,  she  has  thought,  and  acted 
in  a  dif^jrent  sense  ;   as  well  as  more 
recently  in  Brazil,  where  a  tenitoiy  has 
been  K>rcibly  taken  possession  of  ex- 
tending    from  French  Guiana  to  the 
great  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  compiiz- 
mg  nearly  300  miles  of  sea-coast,  and 
rtmning  backwards  cm  the  line  c^  that 
magnincoit  river  some  1600  miles  to 
the  mland  frontiers  of  Peru  and  Colom^ 
bia.      And  all  this  without  jdausihle 
piretext^  provocation,  or  previous  notifi- 
cation ;  the  flagrant  abstraction  and  en- 
croachment bemff  committed  upcm  the 
emmre   of  BrazO,  a  state  in  alliance 
wim  and  causeless  of  injury  to  her. 
What  by  violence  has  been  efi^ted, 
hj  fofce  she  is  resolved  to  keep.    Her 
ships  of  war  are  Uiere    anchored  in 
Brazilian  waters  and  ride  mistress  of 
the  Amazons  as  of  the  La  Plata.    Re- 
cent advices,  worthy  of  credit,  state 
that  a  squadron  of  seventeen  weU,  man- 
ned French  men-of-war  cruize  on  the 
Brazilian  station,  whilst  three  or  four 
British  ships  only  are  to  be  heard  o( 
and  those  half  manned,  and  indifferent- 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Spanish- 
American  qnesticn —  such  the  incidents 
out  of  which  have  arisen  the  blockades 
of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres— such 
the   **  War  in  Dieguise,"  against  the 


industiy,  and  the  naval  greatness  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  ingredients 
in  that  grand  and  scarcely  occult  con- 
federacy, which  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  at  worh  to  undermine  British 
iiitoresttf  ^md  influence — to  prostrate 
the  power  and  the  resources  of  this 
g^t  country.  From  the  two  Ame- 
ricas in  the  West,  to  Nepaul,  Cabu], 
and  Burmah  inthe  East,  the  «<mijgrht, 
majesty,  and  dominion"  of  the  Briti^ 
name  are  now  scarcely  more^  than  a 
dream  of  the  bygone  time^haos 
seems  come  again,  and  the  concision 
which  stalks  abroad  is  only  to  be  sur- 
passed bv  the  discord  which  reigns  at 
home,  whilst  Russia  and  France  ride 
triumphantly  the  evil  genii  of  the 
storm.  The  puny  Whifls,  affecting  to 
be  statesmen^  and  actuidly  at  the  helm 
of  state,  are  casting  about  to  find  them- 
selves, if  not  dishcmourable  graves, 
some  less  honourable  means  of  rescue 
from  the  coming  tempest,  and  wordy 
escape  from  exposure  and  ignominy. 
At  the  eleventh  hour,  indeed,  lliir.  Pa- 
kenham,  the  minister  to  liflexico,  has 
been  ordered  to  his  post;  his  proffer 
ci  mediation  is,  it  isfidd,  to  be  backed 
with  the  presence  of  some  men-of-war, 
which  used  to  be,  and  may  again  be 
Britain's  best  negotiaton.  Time  was^ 
indeed,  that  steps  were  taken  to  show 
that  the  lion  was  awaking,  and  his 
mane  bristling  with  aroused  ire.  Bj 
way  of  comiter-demonstration,  Loios 
Phmppe,  they  say,  is  exchanmng  cards 
of  compliment  with  Nicholas,  and 
talking  of  D^gociatioQ  and  alliance  with 
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THE  LIBERALISM  OF  FOFEBY,. 


Txnuf  you  where  you  will,  if  Popery 
be  predominant,  there  is  de^daticm ; 
if  Popery  be  powerful,  there  is  discord ; 
if  Popery  be  absent,  there  are  prosper- 
ity and  peace.     Wherever  there    is 
turbulence— wherever  there  is  anarchy 
— wherever  there   is  national  excite- 
ment, or  civil  war,  Popery  is  the  sole 
author  and  agent    No  matter    how 
scanty  her  means,    no  matter  how 
remote  her  hopes,  or  how  slender  her 
chances,  still  she  pants  for  ascendencv, 
stUl  she  struggles  for  dominion.    No 
matter  how  desperate  the  measures  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  her  morbid  ambition, 
no  matter  how  much  her  daring  move- 
ments  may    risk  retributive  pimish- 
ments,  or  a  self-defensive  repression  of 
her  power ;  still  she  boldlv  wages  her 
wars  by  plots  and  by    alliances  with 
kindred  mfidelity  or  aben-liberalism, 
employing  every  art,  straining  every 
sinew,  refining  on  every  motive,  ex- 
hausting every  intrigue  a^fainst  the  po- 
licy she  fears,  and  the  religion  she  ab- 
hors.   And  if  in  any  country  her  ex- 
ertions triumph — if  she  succeed  com- 
pletelv,  as  in  Bel^um,  or  partially,  as 
m  Ireli^nd — what  is  the  immediate  and 
inevitable   result  1     Is  the  toleration 
she  once  so  f^ausibly  claimed  for  her- 
self, accorded  to  others?    Is  the  hber- 
alism  she  once  vaunted,  prominently 
and  fiuthfully  displayed?    Far  other- 
wise.   She  tramples   on  past  profes- 
sions ;    scorns  former  engagements  ; 
vidates  solemn  obligations ;  banishes 
or   closes  the  Bible ;    poisons,    cor- 
rodes, and  enthrals  ihe  hearts  of  the 
people  ;  practically  curtails  their  liber- 
ties, and  vindicates  the  law  and  ad- 
ministerB  justice    omlv    f(v  her  own 
faction ;  and  then,  while  the  few  are 
thus  oppressed  to  appease  the  vindic- 
tive rancour  of  the  many,  while  free- 
dom is  crushed  and  reliffions  persecu- 
tion— sometimes  coverty,  sometimes 
opeoly — is  applied  to  coerce  the  con- 
sciences, or  to  weaiy  the  patience,  or 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  profeesora  of  the 
truth,  her  advocates  in  other  countries 
buy  the  silence,  if  not  the  sanction,  of 
hoodwinked    pitiful    liberals  aroond 
them»  by  assisting  (but  with  theb  own 
deep  and  private   purposes)  m  some 
pet^  larceny  scheme  of  spoliation  or 
some  revdutionary  project  of  reform. 
If  it  can  indeed  be  raroved  that,  in  as- 
sifeAiiig  Popeiy,  the  tKasentera  and  the 


Liberals  Will  produce  no  other 
than  those  which  Popery  nowpnxniBei 
to  secure  for  them,  the  quesEtioc 
between  this  united  body  and  the  Coo- 
servatives  is  narrowed  to  the  simple 
point — ^whether  these  resuhs  thaw 
selves  are  worth  obtainiilg  at  the  price 
of  the  destruction  of  the  ^tabhshmeals 
and  Bvstems  now  assailed.  If^  oo  the 
other  band,  we  can  show  that  in  facttlK 
views  of  Popery  are  difierent  to  those  she 
professes — if  we  can  demoositrate  thai 
her  co-operation  is  given  to  LibefalkBi 
with  fraudulent  purposes,  and  that  li- 
beralism aid  is  in  retom  gained  by  ^Ise 
inducements,  then  the  pax»pect 
that  a  feir  statement  of  these 
stances  will  tend  to  sever  the 
tion  which  at  present  binds  Popeiy  aid 
Liberalism  together,  and  gives  them 
such  strength  and  success. 

Before  proceeding  ferther,  and  m 
order  more  deariy  to  iUustrate  ourriew 
of  the  real  design  of  the  PapistB,  we 
will  select  two  or  three  specimens  of 
their  liberalism,  and  inquire  ccooem- 
ingeach  of  these  bow  Sblt  the  real  o- 
tentions  of  Popery  are  such  as  the; 
are  pretended  to  be.  First,  then,  fur 
theBaOoC 

The  professed  object  of  tiiis  "re- 
form" is  the  securing  of  perfect  secreqr 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  francfai« 
is  exercised,  and  the  consequent  inde- 
pendence of  the  voter.  Mr.  O'Coi- 
neU,  the  Irish  PqxHts,  the  British  Bo- 
man  CathoKcs  and  the  priesthood  saoc- 
ticm  this  plan,  and  the  purpose  it  is  de- 
signed  to  secure.  And  it  is  chiefly  m 
the  ground  of  Popery's  co-operatiDa 
m  the  agitation  forthe  ballot,  tint  tfae 
radical  party  contmue  to  tolerate  fte 
subserviency  of  the  Lridi  memben  to 
the  Government's  behests-  But  whu 
is  the  amount  of  concessian  made  bf 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  whatiatbe 
value  of  their  opinion  in  favour  of  tk 
scheme?  They  are  accused  of  eidt- 
ing  undue  influence  at  Irish  dectjons ; 
they  are  charged  with  canyiqg  about 
the  wammff  symbd  of  a  d4tf  s  bead 
and  cross-bones  to  tenify  the  voten; 
and  they  have  been  proved  to  base 
called  into  action  the  powers  of  their 
superstition,  its  excommunicatiaoB  aad 
its  discipline,  when  the  poor  ignoniC 
freeholders  have  hesitated  to  fclkv 
some  agitetor  or  priest  to  the  faoitii^ 
ByagreeiogtotfaeBaIk«»do  tb^ge- 
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neroosly  recoe^nize  the  independeDce 
of  these  deluded  people,  or  consent  to 
abandon  their  oppression?  No.  They 
support  the  Ballot,  they  echo  every 
lamentation  of  the  suflfermgd  of  voters ; 
they  declare  that  this  measure  will  en- 
sure the  abolition  of  aU  intimidation ; 
bnt  they  resume  the  grand  engine  of 
then:  influence,  the  aU-sufficient  con- 
troul  of  their  dependents—^  Confes- 
sionaL  It  matters  very  little  to  the 
priesthood  of  Ireland  how  soon  the 
JBallot  is  legahzed;  nay,  more,  they 
are  interested  in  its  adoption,  because 
at  preserU  the  landlord  in  some  cases 
has  now  a  counter  tr^uence  to  their 
mcut  which  would  then  he  abolished 
So  lonff  as  the  Irish  poor  are  kept  in 
spihtuiu  bondage ;  so  long  as  they  trust 
to  their  priests  tor  instruction,  to  their 
priests  for  advice,  to  their  priests  for  a 
protection,  so  long  must  priestcraft 
possess  the  power  to  convmce  them 
that  their  vote  imposes  religious  obli- 
gations, and  is  a  talent  for  the  use  of 
which  they  must  account  in  their  con- 
fossioos.  At  present,  eveiy  sm,  every 
crime  against  the  laws  of  man,  and 
every  ofience  against  heaven  is  acknow- 
led^  and  avowed  to  the  priest  of  his 
parish  by  each  deluded  victim  of  Ro- 
manism. The  priest,  ccHisequently,  has 
an  influence  remilting  from  the  fear  with 
which  he  is  regarded  as  the  only  being 
to  whom  the  deepest  secrets  of  the 

CUB  ones — ^have  been  reveled;  anid 
this  influence  natoraU^r  gives  lum  a 
claim  to  future  information  and  a  power 
ofext<Htingit 

There  never  can  be  in  these  matters 
any  half-c<nifidence ;  it  is  contrary  to 
the  princii^es  of  the  human  mind. 
The  priests  must  either  know  all,  or 
they  must  be  throughout  deceived. 
But  the  latter  is  not  the  case.  The 
Roman  Catholics  really  believe  in  the 
force  of  the  absolution  they  desire, 
and  they  know  that  a  full  confession  is 
the  only  way  to  obtain  it  They  tell 
every  thing,  hoping  to  be  freed  from 
ofi  remorse,  and  wishing  to  be  cleared 
of  all  the  guilt  that  afflicts  them. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a 
mere  solitaiT  vote  will  form  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  and  be 
the  only  reserved  secret,  though  it  is 
that  one  in  which  the  priests  are  most 
interested,  and  which  they  will  take 
the  greatest  pains  to  leaml  And  if 
the  votes  of  the  ignorant  are  thus  to 
be  revealed,  with  views  of  obtaining 
bkv'WMMrw  AT  irith  fpov«  #»f  maledictions, 


it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be 
cakulated  to  excite  censure,  more  par- 
ticularly when  all  the  influence  of  the 
landlcHTOs  is  withdrawn.  The  ballot, 
therefore,  can  make  no  difference  to 
Popery— -unless,  indeed,  it  inc)rease 
her  power.  It  does  not  weaken  her 
influence;  it  does  not  diminish  her 
knowledge;  it  does  not,  therefore, 
give  liberty  to  the  voter.  What,  then, 
we  repeat,  is  the  amount  of  her  ccm- 
cession?  What  is  the  value  of  her 
support? 

2d^,  Let  us  regard  the  Voluntary 
principle,  to  which  Mr.  0'C(»mell  ana 
Archbishop  M'Uale,  with  the  rest  of 
then*  faction,  have  formally  given  their 
adhesion. 

We  frequently  meet  with  declara- 
tions of  those  persons,  and  others  of 
great  authority  among  the  Roman 
Catholics,  in  &vour  of  Voluntaryism. 
They  co-operate  with  Dissenters,  they 
utter  all  the  usual  balderdash  about 
*«the  secularizing  of  religion,"  and 
they  clamour  for  the  total  separation 
of  Church  and  State.  But  follow  these 
liberals  elsewhere — follow  them  to 
Maynooth,  where  they  receive  ffrants 
from  Government — ^to  the  Cofonies, 
where  they  cany  out  the  principle  of 
an  Establishment  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  and  exist  ahnost  entirely  on 
public  support — ^it  will  be  seen  that 
their  Voluntaiy  principle  has  vanished, 
and  that  their  zeal  is  displayed  (Hily 
in  earnest  endeavours  to  screw  more 
and  more  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  Very  recentfy 
an  application  has  been  made  to  Gkx. 
vemment  for  four  more  provincial 
colleges  in  beland,  which  are  to  be 
under  Popish  surveillance  j  and  May- 
nooth has  modesUy  added  its  claim  ix 
increased  funds.  Where,  then,  is  the 
Voluntary  principle — ^where  is  the  spi- 
rit  of  Liberalism,  which  sends  Mr. 
O'ConncU  to  Dissenting  meetings 
agamstthe  Established  Church?  How 
does  it  happen  that,  with  these  proofo 
clearly  before  them,  the  Liberals  stil 
persist  in  abetting  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  their  aggressions,  and  still  af- 
fect to  believe  them  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  establish  the  infidel  principle 
that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religions,  for  that  «« all  are  alike  ri^ht 
or  alike  wrong?"  It  must  be  quite 
evident  to  every  one,  frt)m  the  very 
necessity  of  the  case,  that  Popery  must 
be  inclined  towards  an  BSstabliabment, 
when  that  Establishment  can  be  her 
own,  and  that  any  (^position  she  may 
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DOW  display,  either  againit  the  Cburch 
of  England  or  the  Cburch  of  Scodand, 
if  densned  to  overthrow  them,  not  for 
the  sobsequeiit  recognitioD  of  any  tsno 
crotchets  fike  the  Vohiotary  principle, 
but  for  the  establishment  of  her  own 
dominatioD.  It  is  not  the  principle 
of  an  Estabhahed  Church  which  shp 
opposes;  no,  rather  she  envies  the 
opportunity  others  have  of  work- 
ing on  tliat  principle;  and  she  will 
oppose  them,  because,  till  they  are 
conquered,  she  is  unable  to  adopt 
it  and  bring  it  into  action.  Here 
then,  again,  we  adc  what  concession 
Popeiy  makes  in  her  suroort  of  the 
Vduntary  principle,  while  she  acts 
directly  contrary  to  her  professions  so 
&r  as  she  can,  and  whole  in  all  other 
countries  where  it  it  practicable  to 
establish  her  hierarchy,  she  is  pecu- 
liarly careful  to  do  sol  And  what, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  the 
▼alue  of  her  supporti  Nodiing,  we 
are  told,  grieves  the  consciences  of 
Roman  Cathofics  more  than  tithes 
and  church-rates.  A  Papist  bu3r8  a 
piece  of  land  or  a  house,  subject  to  a 
certain  rent-charge,  and  pays  leas 
than  he  otherwise  would  dO|  on  ac- 
count and  in  consideration  of  this  in- 
cumbrance. But  when  he  is  peace- 
ably in  possession,  lo !  his  conscience 
and  his  pocket  are  simultaneously  af- 
flicted; he  discovers  that  his  rent- 
charge  is  to  be  applied  to  some  pur^ 
pose  he  disapproves  (though  he  knew 
what  it  was  when  he  promised  to  pay 
it,)  and  then  he  magnanimous^  de- 
termines to  keep  the  money  claimed 
from  him,  declaring  that  it  is  all  for 
the  behoof  of  the  Voluntary  principle. 
It  never  occurs  to  him  to  give  the 
money  elsewhere,  or  to  give  some- 
body the  diflbrence  which  the  rent- 
charge— call  it  tithe  or  church-rate  or 
what  you  will — made  in  the  price 
and  value  of  his  propeiity.  Oh  no! 
he  is  opposed  to  the  Cfhurch  Esta- 
blishment, be  mourns  over  it  as  a  di- 
rect contradiction  of  the  text,  «<My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  and  he 
joins  in  agitating  for  the  complete 
abolition  of  aU  endowments  and  pre- 
ferences for  one  particular  religicm. 
An  the  time,  however,  he  observes 
nothing  wrong  in  the  practices  we 
have  mentioned — ^in  grants  to  May- 
nooth,  in  the  payment  of  bishops  and 
of  priests  in  the  colonies,  or  in  the 
Establishment  of  Pq)eiy  in  Lower 
Canada,  or  the  payment  of  the  priest- 
hood  as  suggeated  in  Ireland,  or  in 


the  Establishments  of  Fkuice»  It^. 
Austria,  and    those    other    oognlziB 
wfaoe  Protestants    are    left  withov 
aid,  if   they  are  not  depressed  Tok 
persecuted.     Such  is  Popish  riwsf 
ency;  such  is  the  adherence  to  Ik 
Voluntary  principle  which  ensDreite 
the   Popidi   party  in  Great  Britan, 
such  fiivoius   from  Libenkhsm.     lie 
one  with  oidinaiy  penetr»tiaB  can  tt 
to  percdve,  and  no  one  with  ordiBsn 
candour  will  conceal,  that  if  Foperr 
were  triumphant  she  would  eslakfiB 
her  reh^on,  and  probahty  cnnh  her 
antagonists  by  force.      That  is  tk 
plain    prospect     before    ib    at    tke 
present  moment— a.    prospect   wkick 
even  many   of   Fopoy's    amibziei 
win  not  deny.     So  tnnch  then  ir 
this  second  instance  of  Popufa  libe- 
ralism, her  support  of  the  v  oli 
princn^. 
Thirdly,  let  us  gianoe  at 
The  common  cant  with  which  etoy 
one  ui]qpng  against  Pqiery  her  famer 
deeds  is  now  usually  met,  is  the  re- 
finenoe  to  her  wonderlid  eoi^itfED* 
ment,  in  proof  of  vHnch»  we  aie  toid 
of  h^  zeal  for  education.     **  Ye  iU 
be  as  gods,"  was  the  firat  snare  hii 
for  mankind ;  **  Ye  shaD  be  as  godE^" 
is  the  snare  still.    In  specioos  auMte 
thn  promise  is  insinuated  to  aB  daas 
of  the  peq)]e,  their  vanity,  amtiirirm, 
and  hopes,  are  au^paieoted  by  its  e^ 
fects,  and  a  few  disordeted  imagin- 
tions  complete  the  triumidi  of  tiie  ten^ 
tation  by  picturmg  in  glow^  eokvB 
the  neoessaiy  advent  oi  Utopnn  dqi 
of   w»dom  and   virtue.     A  feveriil 
thirst  for  informatioii  (we  <»nnot  al 
it  knowledge),  beiiur  thoa  excited,  n- 
pndly  extends  itsel^^and  men  weOn- 
tisfied  with  themselves,  and  fhOyooi- 
fident   of  their  own    powen^   fan 
schemes  for  making  th»  ooM  pnbi- 
tionaiT  worid  the  fit  residence  of  ibk 
mortal  creatures,  desirons    of  \xm% 
aUured  from  aU  high  aspinitiow  bf 
constant  ^ccitement,  and  by  the  ea. 
thralment   of  their    sentiments  aai 
senses  to  attractive  earthly  specnli. 
tions   and  objects.      Meanwhile,  the 
mind  eflfeminates,   the  &cuhieB   aie 
pampered    by    light    literature,— the 
principles  are   uncultivated  and  w- 
glected,  and  mental  luxmy  gradaJly 
weakens  the  energies,  and  contracts  or 
vitiates  the  feelings.    Such  being  tk 
case,  PqKJiy  no  lonm-  resists,  or  de- 
sires to   resist,   emication.     On  tb» 
contrary,  it  finds  an  (^iportonity  of 
turning  that    instramentr— onee  the 
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preat  object  of  its  apprehenBioD — in- 
0  an  efi^tual  means  of  extending  its 
lominion.  It  joins  with  the  i^el 
nd  liberal  in  advocating  education — 
)in8  with  them  because  they  too 
Jesireto  exclude  the  Bible;  and  co- 
)perates  so  zealously  as  to  purchase 
heir  confidence,  and  secures  a  veiy 
aige  share  of  the  management  of  the 
lystem.  If  human  wit  had  applied 
tself  for  centuries  to  the  discovery 
•f  a  plan  whereby  Popery  might  be 
ided  through  the  agency  of  those 
vho  profess  to  oppose  it,  no  pohcy 
ould  have  been  suggested  more  suc- 
essM  and  promising  than  this.  Ro* 
Danism  now  finds  the  mind  of  the  po- 
pulation desirous  (miy  for  that  fopd 
vbich  priestcraft  is  willing  to  suj)- 
^ ;  and  finds  the  effect  of  that  nutri- 
uent  precisely  such  as  it  could  de- 
ire.  Thus  it  prevents  a  better  sys. 
em  of  education  by  undertaking  to 
five  its  own;  and  fives  that  in  ex- 
ct  accordance  with  anti-Protestant 
^ciples;  and  then,  lastly,  the  ex- 
lerience  of  the  operation  of  the  plan 
troves  that  it  must  ultimately  result 
Q  the  very  degeneracy  of  intellect  and 
entiment  most  earnestly  sought  as 
be  basis  for  the  propagation  of  its 
ioctrines.*  It  makes  no  compromise  ; 
acrifices  no  principle  ;  concedes  no 
ffivilege ;  but  contrives,  nevertheless, 
Q  a  Protestant  country,  to  educate  the 
)eople.  We  s»r  in  a  Protestant  coun- 
ry,  because  Ireland  had,  and  in  name, 
it  least,  still  has,  the  vestige  of  a  Pro- 
estant  constitution,  and  the  apology 
or  a  Protestant  Government  And 
Fhat  Popery  has  succeeded  in  doing 
bere,  it  now  hopes  to  accomplish  in 
^rland  with  like  success. 
The  same  sympathy  exists  here  be- 
ween  the  liberal  and  the  Papist ; 
bey  a^ee  in  th^  same  fundamental 
egulation  for  condemnmff  the  Bible, 
nd  giving  only  Popery's  &vourite 
arts,  and  (ken  only  in  Popery*s  2aR- 
tx^e,  not  accor]ding  to  the  autnorised 
ersion ;  they  coincide  in  the  view  that 
be  centralizatkxi  principle  shall  be 
pphed,  and  their  mianimity  is  wonder- 
il  indeed,  on  the  pomt  of  who  are  to 
raistitiite  the  metropolitan  board.   Let 


it  COTsist,  say  they,  half  of  Papist  and 
half  of  Lil>erals--the  Liberals  half 
Papists,  the  Papists  half  Liberals ;  or 
better  still,  let  all  be  selected  from 
their  indifference  to  every  religion, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions  of  Jesuit 
prelates,  no  matter  wnether  nominal 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics.  We 
doubt  not  that  a  very  short  time  will 
witness  this  glorious  consummation. 
We  doubt  not  that  England  will  be 
blessed  as  Ireland,  and  many  of  the 
colonies  have  been  already,  with  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  which  shall 
profess  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  none, 
by  disregarding  and  deriding  the  pre- 
judices of  alL  WeU,  then,  we  ask  if 
this  is  not  arK)ther  edifying  specimen 
of  Popery's  disinterested  liberalism, 
worthy  to  be  ranked  vnth  the  other 
cases  to  which  we  alluded  1  The  ob- 
lect  in  view,  undoubtedly,  is  not  to  en- 
lighten, but  to  degrade  the  mind,  not 
to  strengthen  its  powers  but  to  impair 
them.  But  Liberalism  of  all  kinds, 
Dissenting  liberalism.  Infidel  Liberal- 
ism, Psuedo  Church  Liberalism,  laud 
with  rapture  Popery's  condescension, 
and  proclaim  that  there  is  nothing  sinis- 
ter in  its  purposes,  or  injurious  in  its 
plans.  Excdlent  and  accurate  observ* 
ers!  discreet  and  invaluable  guides! 
they  love  learning  so  much  t&X  they 
will  use  in  its  propagation  even  those 
who  must  fear,  ana  have  most  strongly 
condemned  it ;  th^  desire  the  improve- 
ment of  the  people  so  earnestly,  that 
they  intrust  tbem  to  the  priesthood 
who  formerly  debased  them ;  they 
ch^ish  enlighteimient  so  sincerely  that 
they  trust  for  its  diffbsion  to  the  men 
who  for  centuries  kej^  Europe  in 
bondage,  by  keeping  its  inhabitants  in 
darkness,  in  ignorance,  and  in  war. 

It  must  be  evident  that  we  could 
with  ease  enumerate  and  enlarge  upon 
several  more  instances  of  Popish  li- 
beralism, which  stand  the  test  as  ill  as 
these  few  specimens.  We  might  showt 
for  instance,  how  very  considerate  and 
obliging  it  was  in  the  Irish  Papists  to 
vote  for  a  Reform  Bill  which  doubled 
their  strength,  and  almost  overwhehn- 
ed  the  opposing  interest  of  jacfpertj  in 
that  kingdom;  we  might  prove  how 


*  We  refer,  for  proofr  of  these  assertiont,  to  the  controversiml  correqiondence  be- 

weea  ArchbudiopB  Machale  and  Munay.    The  boasting  admianon  of  the  latter, 

nd  the  warm  reitetationa  of  those  facts  by  his  lealous  assifltant  Mr.    Thaddens 

^Mally,  are  the  most  valuable  and  instractiye  things  which  have  yet  been  brought 

1  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  System  of  Education. 
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yeiy  self-denyinj^  it  was  in  them  to 
igitate  against  tithes  to  oppose  a  poor 
law,  to  strufiffle  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Union,  to  aidUie  Dissenters  in  the  Pri- 
sons bill,  in  their  London  Uniyernty 
Moject,  and  in  their  marriage  biO.* 
There  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
illustrating  our  views  from  each  and 
all  of  these  pomts,  and  in  poceeding 
Ikrther  to  the  enquiry  how  mr  Popery 
is  displaying  the  same  benevolence  and 
magnanimity  in  clamouring  for  the  re- 
form of  the  Protestant  corporations  of 
Ireland,  with  a  view — but,  of  course, 
that  will  be  merely  an  accidental  con- 
sequence— to  the  establishment  of  Ro- 
man  CathoHc  ones,  prematurely  named 
••Normal  Schools  of  A^tation.'' — 
But  we  believe  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  pressing  this  matter  fiuther  at 
present,  when  Siere  are  other  methods 
of  proving  it. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  page  of  his- 
toiy,  that  ••  old  almanack,"  which  is  so 
sure  a  guido  that  it  is  an  index  to  the 
hearts  of  men  as  they  have  been,  and 
ever  will,  in  all  time;  and  which 
trumpets  forth  in  thrillmg  tones  the 
tale  of  misery,  debasement,  and  woe, 
which  is  the  record  of  Popish  hifluence 
iii  Europe.  We  turn  to  that  antho- 
rity,  and,  passing  over  the  lines  en- 
graved in  blood,  that  speak  of  horrors, 
massacres,  and  perBecutions,  we  seek 
for  some  traces  of  Pc^jerjr's  former 
liberalism.  We  seek  not  m  vain.  It 
was  by  pretendm^  to  liberalism,  by 
assuming  democratic  prindides,  by  in- 
jflammg  and  employing,  in  every 
species  of  excess,  the  ungovernable 
passions  of  the  mob,  that  Popery 
ouelled,  conquered,  and  euppr^sed 
tiie  Reformation  in  Poland.    The  Je- 


suits then  found  thomsctveB  dnvcDto 
the  use  of  revdntiooary  eapediilii 
and  they  used  them  to  the  ruin  of  ^ 
country,  and  tho  comi^ete  annihiUtiBs 
oiftB  freedom. 

••The  Protestant  cause  attained  is 
Poland,  in  the  course  of  half  a  eatmj, 
such  a  degree  of  strength,"  sa^  Cem 


Krasinski,  in  the  premce  to  Ins  < 
lent  work,  recently  pabli8bed,t  ••tte 
its  final  triumph  over  RooiaiiiBm  seesi- 
ed  certain.  Yet,  notwithstaDdnf 
this  advantageous  positioD,  it  was  ofer- 
thrown  and  neairv  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  another  half  centmy.  Thi 
extraordinary  reaction  was  not  efisct- 
ed  by  the  strong  hand  of  a  kgalf 
constituted  authontr,  as  was  the  caie 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  some  other  oo«- 
tries ;  but  by  a  bigoted  and  iiDpnnci|pM 
faction,  acting,  not  with  the  awistaanii 
but  in  qiposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Such  an  event  is,  pezhasi, 
unparall^ed  in  the  annals  of  the  idU 
gioos  world,  and  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  friee  insdtutioDs  of  Pohai 
which  had  greatly  &cDitated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Reformatioo,  were  s/t?- 
wards  rendered  nbservierU  to  fktfer- 
secuifon  of  its  discifiles.  The  JesolB, 
who  defended  in  that  coontiy  the  in- 
terests of  Rome,  being  unable  to  coa- 
bat  their  antagonists  with  fire  aid 
sword,  adopted  wier  measEnres,  wUek 
inflicted  on  Poland  more  severe  e^ 
mities  than  those  which  have  beca 
produced  by  hkx)dy  conflicts  betweea 
religious  parties.  As  the  laws  did  not 
allow  any  inhabitant  of  PolaBd  lo  be 
persecuted  on  account  of  his  relij|ioai 
opinions,  they  left  no  means  untrM  it 
order  to  evade  those  salutary  kwi; 
and  the  odious  maxim  that  no  frtt 


•  The  following  retumt  fh}m  the  bill  of  mortality,  &c.,  aspubliriied  by  the  psridi 
for  1637,  will  show  the  number  of  Catholic  children  baptised  in  the  ^e  CmSe 
churches  in  Liverpool : — 

Males. 
StMary»8  ...  247 

240 

283 
238 
464 


St  Peter's 
St  Nicholses 
St  Patrick^fl 
St  Anthony's 


Females. 

TolaL 

256 

503 

235 

475 

304 

586 

235 

473 

416 

880 

I  total. 

2917 


-rdinff  to  ordinary  eompotation,  would  make  tke  Cathoiie  pofiilatiea  •f 
T,500 ;  but,  owmg  to  mixed  marriages,  it  may  be  stated  at  70,00^ 
ig  news  for  the  Keformatbn  Society.    Tlie  number  of  Calfadic  bviik 
>erIod  was  2625. 

;al  Sketch  of  the  RSse,  Fkogrese,  and  Deefine  of  the  Befonaatna  ii 
ndon ;  1838.  Murray.  A  w^  of  conaiderahle  importance  and  wmA 
1  beaitily  recommend  to  our  readers. 
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hoM  be  kept  with  faereties  (htretiei* 
wnesl  servanda  fides)  waa  constantly 
idvocated  by  them,  as  well  as  by  other 
;haini»oiiB  of  Romanism  in  our  comi- 
ry.  But  the  most  invariable  and  soc- 
iessful  line  of  policy  ptmmed  by  the 
fesints  in  Poland,  was  to  agitate  the 
ower  class  by  means  of  the  coofes- 
lional  and  the  palpit,  and  to  ensure, 
IT  their  intrigues  with  the  higher 
tmsees  of  society,  an  impunity  to  the 
acesses  which  an  infuriated  mob  com- 
nitted,  at  their  instigation,  against  ^e 

mti^Romanists." Yet 

hese  calamities,  neat  as  they  were, 
nay  be  considered  as  less  disastrous 
ban  the  moral  efibcts  produced  by 
he  withffling  sway  which  the  diis- 
dples  of  Loyola  exercised  for  more 
luui  a  century  over  the  national  mind. 
Phey  clearly  saw  that  the  surest 
Deans  of  extirpating  Scriptural  doc- 
rines  was  to  fetter  the  national  intel- 
ect  by  a  preposterous  system  of  edu- 
ction ;  and  ihey,  consequently,  in- 
loduced  such  a  system  into  the  public 
ichools  of  Poland,  which  were,  for  a 
ong  time,  exclusively  c(»iductdd  by 
hem.  Tins  measure  produced  its 
latural  consequences ;  science  and 
iterature  were  almost  annihilated; 
ind  Poland,  which  had  made  rapid 
itrides  in  every  kind  of  improvement 
luring  the  sixtenth  centuiy,  instead 
>f  advancing,  retrogaded  with  equal 
apidity.  With  the  RefbrmatioD,  we 
nay  add,  denarted  Poland's  ^OTy, 
ib^-ty,  and  all  her  hopes  of  mture 
yroeperity  and  advancement  ;  and 
low  she  exists  a  monument  of  the 
ncoess  of  Popish  machinations,  and  a 
iroof  of  the  results  of  Popish  liberal- 
sin.  Nor  does  she  stand  alone.  It 
ras  hf  an  alliance  with  democracy 
hat  Popeiy  in  France  triumphed  over 
3enry  iV.,  so  that  apoetacy  was  the 
;oiiditi(m  of  his  accession  to  the  throne. 


The  league  was  but  a  conspiracy  of 
an  oligamiy  to  play  with  the  popular 
passions  for  their  own  selfish  and 
sectarian  purposes— and  that  conspi* 
racy  triumphed.  The  monarch  was 
conquered,  PmierT  was  secured,  and 
then,  when  all  the  intended  <^jects 
were  accomplished,  when  the  mob 
were  serviceable  no  loiM[er,  the  crown 
and  the  victonous  nobiStnr  and  priest- 
hood  confederated  together,  crushed 
the  people,  and  persecuted,  or  at  least 
discouraged  the  Protestants,  till  at 
length,  when  the  strength  of  those 
disciples  of  the  gospel  was  sufficiently 
reduced,  the  mandate  went  forth  £or 
their  banishment  from  their  native 
shores.  From  that  moment  Louis 
XIV.  saw  his  sun  setting,  and  from 
that  time  the  peace  and  power  of 
France  dechneo,  till  both  vanished 
U^etherin  the  tremendous  convulsioo 
of  infidelity  and  revolution  which 
shook  the  nation  to  her  centre,  and 
startled  Europe  from  tranquillity  and 
torpor.  The  svstem  of  policy  which 
thus  succeeded  in  Poland  and  France 
was  found  too  promidng  to  be  con- 
fined to  those  countries.  It  is  well- 
known  that  in  Eln^land  the  Jesuits 
came  over  with  instructions  to  aDy 
themselves  with  the  disaffected,  to 
push  the  reformation  too  fiir  if  they 
eould  not  altogether  abolish  it,  and  to 
assist  the  non-conformists  in  their  op- 
position to  all  the  estabhshed  forms  of 
church  government,  endowment,  and 
discipline.  There  was  no  treason  to 
which  thev  were  not  accessory  ;  there 
was  no  plot  oi  which  they  were  not 
the  authora  ;  there  was  no  complaint 
in  which  they  did  not  join ;  there 
was  no  extravagance  likely  to  grow 
popukr  which  th^  did  not  direct  and 
recommend.*  The  whole  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  one  continued 
struggle  with  these  disguised  domestic 


»  We  do  not  at  all  desire  to  revive  the  old  questions  about  the  share  of  Popery  in 
he  origm  of  English  dissent ;  bat  it  most  be  evident  that  she  had  some  part,  and 
hsLt  DcS  an  unimportant  one  in  it.  How  else  oonld  notions  so  absurd  have  been 
•roached  as  gained  credit,  for  a  time,  at  the  period  in  question  7  It  is  quite  clear 
hat  some  agency  was  at  work  to  push  the  Reformers  into  extremes,  and  so  make 
heir  folly  its  own  refutation.  What  these  extremes  were  it  is  not  necessary  to  enu. 
aerate ;  many  of  them  are  forgotten,  and  the  rest,  if  mentioned  at  all  in  these  dam 
re,  we  believe,  ridiculed  and  regretted  by  chnrohmen  and  dissenters  equally.  Yet 
hey  weve  important  matters  once  with '*  tender  conBcienoes."  Some  were  ooo- 
snt  to  die,  if  there  were  need,  rather  than  wear  a  sorplifie,  or  place  the  eommunkm 
fcble  at  the  end  or  side  of  the  ehnroh;  and  even  Rtefaard  BaxtMC,  at  amueh  Uter 
ariod,  felt  bound  to  write,  in  hisprefoce  to  the  first  editioa  of  the  Saints*  Rest, 
'  lasted  4>f  the  kingdoia  of  heaven. 
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ibe8»  asBumipg  every  sort    of  a^iape, 
partacipating  in  every  Bpecies  of  sedi* 
tioDt  and  constantly  working    against 
the  Govemmentt  and  undermining  its 
anthority  by  means   of  the  ignorant 
and  the  weak.    The  British  Koman 
Catholics,  in  a  letter  which  is  still  cz- 
tant,  pobl  ished  these  &cts»  and  com^ 
plained  of  them  to  the  Pope,  dedaiing 
that  they  personally  were  content  with 
their  national  rulers,  and  feared  not 
any  persecution  or  intolerance  if  the 
Jesuits  could  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Mland,  or  commanded  to  desist  in  thdr 
msidious  or  popular  aggressions.     It 
may  be  an  unpalatab^  truth  to  the 
Dissenters,  but  a  truth  it  undoubtedly 
is,  that  many,  very  many  of  their  sects 
were  of  Jesuitical  origin,  and  that  all 
received,  in  the  earljr  periods  of  their 
ezwtence,  Jesuitical  aid  and  sanction. 
In  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  libe- 
ralism was  the  pretence  of  Popery ; 
she  had  been  disarmed  and  reduced, 
but  a  very  large  portion,   if  not  the 
greater    portion,    of  the  people  still 
dung  to  her  creed,  and  she  swayed 
them    according    to    her     arbitrary 
will,  endeavouring  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  Reformation  by  abusing  the 
blessings  it  offered.    In   like  manner 
in  the  days  of  Charles  I^  no  fantastic 
theory  wab  deemed  too  wild  for  Jesuiti- 
cal adoption ;  and  while  they  were  mix- 
ing as  they  did,  in  the  Parliamentanr 
ranks,  and  particularly  in  Cromwell^ 
army,  they  were  conspiring  against  the 
Parliament's  authority  in  Ireland,  and 
signalized  their  hostili^r  to  the  truth 
by  goading  on  the  wild  pt^nilaticHi  to 
the  massacre  of  1641 — ^the  most  hor- 
rible   event   in    all    British  history. 
Jesuits  in  England  were  new  Jerusa- 
lem-men, and  fifth  monarchy-men,  and 
millamrians,  and  anabaptists,    while 
in  Ireland  they  were  binding  fester 
the   fetters   of  superstition,    and    in 
France  were  trampling  on  the  rj^hts 
and  the  liber^  of  conscience.     Sub- 
sequently in  James    II.'s  time,  they 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  that  rao- 
narch,  and  all  the  British  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, to  struggle  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  Popeiy.    And  what  were  the 
mem(H«ble  means  ?    The  same  as  had 
been  tried  before,  the  same  that  were 
ever  ready,  the  same  that  are  employ- 
ed now.    They  tempted  the  Dissen- 
ten,  aoMiensnu^dnot  a  few  of  them 
—  William  Penn  and   John    Howe 
among  the  number — ^with  ofibrs  of  to- 
lecatkn  and  pranisea  of  advantage!  \ 


they  indnoed  a  very  large  poKtian  4 
this  class  of  nonconfonnistB  to  aisk 
their  hatred  of  Popery  in  their  Tancov 
against  the  Church  of  Engknd,  aat 
they  trusted  by  these  meanB  to  iqiroac 
that  establishment,  and  prepare  tk 
way  for  their  old  asceiiaency.  Btf 
thcSr  liberalism  then  Yns  du^  appR- 
ciated  by  the  greater  part  of  the  aa- 
tion,  beoiuse  arbitrary  power  adtaa- 
ced  step  by  step  with  Popery,  notwitb- 
standing  her  plausible  pmfrwwiM 
The  omy  difference  between  the  state 
of  things  now,  and  the  state  of  thinp 
then,  appears  to  be,  that  the  people  a 
those  days  understood  their  own  b. 
terests,  and  were  not  deceived  hj 
men  who  endeavoured  to  delode  cr 
betraythem.  £very  thing  eke  nov 
is  asecond  representation  of  the  same 
anomalies.  We  witness  Popeiy  ai- 
suming  peculiar  enlightezuneot,  desl- 
inginhlNeiral  promises,  iKing  the  de- 
mocracy for  iiltimatdy  de^iobc  ok- 
jects,  and  allying  herseu  with  Disea. 
ters,  and  inndek,  and  liberals  of  al 
other  descriptions,  in  assaults  agaiiat 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  coaa- 
try  which  are  our  chief  bulvirarks  aod 
securities  of  Protestanism  and  idh 
gious  freedom.  Unhaimily,  however, 
we  do  not  see,  in  these  days  of  boast- 
ings  and  large  pretences,  tbe  omt 
that  animated  our  fathers  in  1668» 
that  drove  Pq[>ery  from  the  throae, 
and  despotism  from  the  country,  wliidi 
breathed  in  a  Burnett,  a  Locke,  and  a 
Somers  ;  a  spiit  of  nianly,  hoo^  aad 
rdigious  patriotism,  of  firm  and  unbeai- 
ingadherence  to  ancient  principles. 

But  if  there  still  b^  any  doubt  ca 
the  subject,  we  may  di^l  it  by  soli- 
citing a  glance  at  the  proceedmgi  d 
Popery  in  the  present  a^e  in  sanuoi^ 
ing  countries,  and  in  all  parts  of  ths 
globe.  A  lesson  may  be  obtained 
from  this  view  worth  learning,  and 
three  things  will  be  apparent  from  it ; 
that  where  Popery  is  dominant,  il 
employs  a  despotism  to  keep  up  ill 
sway  ;  that  where  ProtOEtaitfifli 
exists,  it  artfully  adopa  the  refula- 
tionaiT  principle ;  that  in  aD  eases  its 
liberalism  is  false  and  bdlow.  For 
proof  of  the  first  assertion,  we  refer  to 
Austria,  Italy,  South  America,  aii 
France.  In  ail  these  countries  Pro- 
testantism is  proscribed,  depcessei 
and  persecuted.  The  T^^roleaiiB  under 
the  oominioQ  of  Anetna  are  opeab 
coerced  ;  the  Bibk  is  prohibited,  ui 
an  who  TeQtore(eiceiittbepo««iii 
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Bngliah  in  their  chapd  at 
which  motives  of  poiicy  allow  to  exist) 
o  advocate  protestaot  doctrines  are 
Ninished  either  for  heresy  or  seditioD. 
[n  South  America  the  case  is  the 
ame ;  and  in  France,  the  poor  Wes- 
ejwoB  in  many  districts  have  been 
hwarted  and  opposed,  their  chapels 
lave  been  closed,  and  their  {voeeljrting 
»al  and  success  have  attracted  severe 
fareats  and  oonsiderahle  danger.  In 
ither  Popish  coontries  the  Protestants 
:re  more  numerous,  and  it  is  not  safe 

0  touch  them;  but  in  these,  andinaJl 
ands  where  Protestantism  is  not  esta- 
ihshed,  recognised  and  supported, 
iberty  is  nothn^  but  a  phantom  and 

1  name,  and  the  populatioos  are  nolo- 
ious  for  comparative  poverty  and  de- 
[ladation.  Tne  Protestant  and  Roman 
catholic  Cantons  of  Switnrland  are 
narked  by  difierences  as  broad  and 
;8  &vounble  to  Protestantism  as 
hose  which  distrnguish  the  two  creeds. 
Phe  colonies  of  B^Mun  or  Poitnffal  are 
IS  much  below  toe  eeknies  o?  Ikigt- 
uod  or  HoUand  in  wealth,  industry, 
ind  enterprise,  as  these  Popish  and 
aoMlaved  nations  are  below  those  Pro. 
estant  countries  in  prosperi^  and 
af^inees.  The  same  remark  may 
te  apjdied  to  the  colonies  of  France, 
IS  compared  with  the  possessiofis  of 
Sreat  Britam;  and  a  comparison 
night  be  instituted  with  the  same 
r^itaUe  result,  with  reference  to  the 
vennan  nations,  and  the  other  Popish 
md  Protestant  parts  of  Europe,  fre- 
and  and  England,  for  instance,  or 
Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  with  refer- 
Qce  also  to  the  two  great  continents 
i  North  and  Sooth  America.  In  all 
ases  it  would  be  found,  that  to  call  a 
ati<Mi  Protestant,  was  to  denominate 
'.  contented,  powerful,  and  floorisfaing; 
rhile  to  style  it  Popish,  would  be  to 
lark  it  as  degraded,  fettered,  and 
ntfaralled.  How,  then,  we  would 
lin  ask  the  Liberals,  does  this  lu^f^ien, 
'  Pq)ery  be  as  Hberal  as  they  pre- 
and,  and  if  liberalism  be  as  eaocel- 
mt  as  they  think  iti  Snre^  either 
iberalism  has  feiled,  or  Popeiy  has 
liled,  (in  those  precise  places  where 
;  could  do  best  as  it  pleased),  in 
isplayniff  it?  This  is  the  dilemma 
:>  which  the  liberals  are  reduced. 
t  is  impossible  that  an3rthing  can  be 
lore  fiur,  when  we  are  told  to  entrust 
V>pery  with  privileges  and  power, 
na  to  banish  all  our  prejudices ;  it  is 
npossible  to  argue  more  feiily  than 
>  refer  to  Popish  countries  for  an  ( 


pKfication  <^  the  eSxi  of  Popish  fp^ 
vernment,  and  for  a  clear  proof  of  Po^ 
ish  principles.  But,  alas!  for  Liberal- 
ism when  we  apply  this  honest  and  sat- 
isfectoiy  test,  there  I4)pears  neither 
freedom  nor  toleration,  nor  enlighten* 
ment  in  any  si^e  oountiy,  wjiere^ 
actording  to  Poperr*B  prafeosiooi^ 
those  characteristics  snould  be  found. 
Instead  of  them  we  see  persecutkn, 
tyranny,  bigotry,  and  ignorance,  ab- 
sohite  governments,  a  fBUared  prete, 
and  religion  and  only  as  a  means  of 
blinding  and  binding  the  jfeople. 
Strange !  that  Popery,  so  libearal,  to- 
lerant, and  elevated  as  we  are  told 
it  is,  should  signalise  its  supremacy 
by  oontradictinff  its  professions,  and 
throwing  ridiciue  on  the  encomiums 
and  promises  of  its  friends.  Yes! 
strange  it  is,  yet  true;  and  this  foot 
we  commend  to  the  serious  eonsidera- 
tion  of  those  who  are  so  eager  and  so 
earnest  in  their  praise  of  modem 
Popeiy.  We  commend  it  to  them  in 
sqpport  oi  ear  aaserticBS  with  i«fe^ 
lence  to  the  deepotinn  of  Popery  in 
countries  where  it  has  dominion; 
and  paw  on  to  the  second  point,  which 
oonoems  the  revolutionaiy  tendency 
of  Pbpery  in  those  plaoes  whete  any 
other  government  exists. 

It  might  be  reasonably  expected, 
if  Popeiy  wore  what  is  pretended,  that 
its  attachment  to  liberalism  would 
induce  it  to  support  rather  than  to 
destroy  Protestant  Government,  based 
upon  any  free  or  tolerant  principleB. 
Its  libmhsm  itself  migfat  ezcose  ils 
attacks  on  the  Prussian  Government, 
or  any  other  partially  absolute  autiio- 
rity.  But  how  hq)peos  it,  thai  in 
lands  ^dieie  freedom  is  more  gene- 
roQsly  given  than  in  any  Popish  conn- 
tries  in  the  wotld.  Popery  is  striving  to 
overturn  the  very  febnc  of  society, 
and  to  shatter  the  institutions  that  aie 
the  guarantees  of  liberty,  and  the  re- 
stramta  alike  on  the  ambition  of  the 
powerful,  and  the  excesses  of  the  mob  t 
How  does  it  happen  that  Prussia  is  m 
feet  assafled,  not  pecuhady,  but 
merely  as  one  among  many  govern- 
ments, some  ci  them  rased  upon  Ube- 
ra],aiid  others  on  narrow  princqtot 
We  do  indeed  marvel  at  the  feet,  but 
we  do  not,  and  cannot  doubt  its  exis- 
tence and  its  truth.  We  look  at  home, 
where  personal  Hberty  is  secured  to 
every  man,  and  where  social  rig^ 
are  ffranted  to  the  utmost  extent  com- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  social 
ordei^  and  we  see  Popeiy,  after  a  kng 
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aeqnieseDce,  and  many  dedaimtioiM  of 
aflegianee  and  oontentmeiit,  atzug- 
ffang  with  amazing  aidonr  agaioii 
erery  aettled  and  m^  eBtablislmieat, 
wbetber  eccknaaticd  or  cnriL  We 
look  at  Ireland,  and  there  we  see 
crime  stalking  triumphantly  thrtwgfa 
the  land,  and  Popery  resisdng  eVieiy 
check  to  it,  as  an  infringement  of 
civfl  privilegea,  as  an  insolt  to  the 
majesty  of  Uie  people  Nothing  there 
seems  safe;  and  no  means,  however 
b(M,  vicioiis,  or  perikxiB,  are  neglect- 
ed to  make  that  apparent  dan^  real 
and  imminent.  In  our  cok)Qies  the 
same  course  is  purroed.  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  are  embroQed  in  per- 
petual strife;  the  stream  of  emiffra- 
tioo  is  dried  up ;  trade  is  reduced  or 
destroyed,  prop^ty  is  insecure;  the 
power  of  the  motner  country  is  sub- 
verted or  shaken;  and  designs  the 
most  desperate,  projects  the  most  de- 
mocratic are  adVocated  with  vigour 
and  partially  with  success.  In  the 
United  States,  the  only  formidable  and 
concentrated  body  tueatnin^  danger 
to  the  peace  of  the  republic,  is  confes- 
sedly a  Roman  Catholic  sect  They 
are  taking  possession  of  every  wild  to 
which  i&  meagre  voluntary  principle 
is  unable  to  pei^trate,  and  are  prose- 
lyting with  astonishing  success  in  other 
parts  where  the  peculation  is  more 
numeroui^  and  that  same  vohmtary 
principle  equally  eflkient  But  in 
that  country  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
the  ultra-democratic  form,  in  order  to 
secure  a  victory;  and  without  hesita- 
tioQ  that  appearance  is  put  oo,  to  sub- 
serve the  artful  purposes  in  view. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the 
same  policy  is  pursued.  Every  month 
in  PruBsia  adds  to  the  violent  excite, 
ment  of  rdigious  parties,  and  witnesses 
fresh  aggressions,  fresh  revolutionaiy 
movements  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
pppulatioQ.  In  Hanover  the  same 
qpuit  has  commenced  working,  and 
with  much  prospect  of  triumph.  In 
Belgium  it  has  abeady  succeeded  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, under  pretences  the  most  Mvo- 
ious,  and  on  account  of  grievances  the 
most  petty  and  insjgnificant ;  it  has 
succeeded  by  the  aid  of  ibrcogn  in- 
trigue, and  to  the  subversion,  not  only 
of  Bdffium's  own  freedom  and  tdera- 
tioD,  but  also  of  Emope's  balance  of 
power. 

In  this  revohitionary  method  is 
Popery  contending  for  advancement 
Ilow  fer  is  it  sincere  in  its  profes- 


sions!  How  fer  is  it  to  be  }tmk 
that  it  really  intends  shiMtriT  ti 
coo^iaaithe  democratic  oi^ectavtai 
it  DOW  afibcts  to  advocate?  Totkat 
questions  we  have  partly  rcffied  i^ 
ready,  but  sometfamg  more  icnsi 
to  be  said  on  them.  We  sf  s 
liberalism  is  felse  in  En^ioi  ^ 
cause  it  makes  no  caneeaioB  fe 
advance  it ;  because  its  vtcmtk  |a> 
cif^  of  actkm  vritfa  refBreneetotk 
opinions  of  othen  are  the  mm  s 
ever;  and  beeanse,  above  all, it hiiii 
vocated  all  the  democratic  expeie* 
k  now  sanctioos  before^  iiid  tfaa 
with  the  purpose  of  imposm;  <ntk 
nation  the  rejected  deqwtinM  cf  Ae 
Stuarts.  Who  can  deny  tbeieAtB- 
ments?  What  singteconceiAnto 
Popery  make  1  We  have  AtmU 
in  Its  support  of  the  BaDot,tteV(i» 
tary  principle  and  edncatkn,  jt>  l"?^ 
ses  are  directly  contrary  to  itoiectf* 
ation;  and  we  may  add,  that  vitiiRiv* 
ence  to  triennial  Pariiamenti,  anextea- 
sionofthesuflBrage,and  other  reta 
of  that  sort,  P^iery  advocitod  to 
more  t^f>"  a  century  ago  igiivt  * 
Hooie  of  Hanover,  (knowio^tlie  ^ 
ance  of  the  peofJe)  as  a  meiDs  of leAf* 
ing  the  Staart's  dynasty,  fa  o^ 
Ui»n  was  a  tyranny,  andrteodeaww 
to  obtain  it  by  the  commoo  andM 
process  of  enabliiig  thepeopk  tof^ 
It  themselves.  Its  oliject  my  ^ 
and  we  assert  ia,  a  tyratmy  ""[^Ljlf 
die  means  are  the  same.  Amrm 
it  imowB,  must  precede  m!^ 
evil  in  this  land,  and  vtaos^ 
therefore  desireB.  We  repeat,  ttA 
what  has  it  conceded?  fa  gg 
are  the  same  as  evor,  and  its  pnoj" 
too.  For  the  latter,  let  Dens'lVo- 
bgy,  puUidfed  for  «*(fce  iw«5 
gwdana^*  of  die  Irish  pn0^ 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Pcfifih  Ai* 
bidiops,  and  three  thousaDd  p^ 
emphiaiticallv  answer;  or  let  thewjj^ 
ed  Rbemish  notes  and  the  cla«  w* 
of  Mayoooth  q)eak  in  confin>»*J" 
our  statement  We,  therefcf^wj 
to  scorn  Popery's  Libeialism  « w* 
Britam;  and  mote  P*rt>c'^iil!! 
ridicule  it  in  that  part  whoe  WJ 
is  best  displayed— Mind.  W 
and  liberalism  in  Wand!  JJ» 
ever  heard  of  an  absurdity  so  n«wj 
lous,  a  connectian  more  inoortnwj'l 
preposterous?  b  there  W««^ 
Ireknd,  where  toleration  «  *  Jt 
understood  that  the  professiaitf  r^ 
teetantism  is  a  crime,  and  wbei«*  ^ 
against  a  Popish  candidate  v  toe  ^' 
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1^  for  a  whole  district's  execratkm, 
ad  the  sufllcieDt  cause  for  a  priesthf 
xrse  ?  Is  there  liberalism  in  uelana, 
'liere  the  war-whoop  of  exterminatioii 
:>uiids  through  the  land,  and  every 


hands  of  the  manjr  for  the  oppression 
and  the  overwhelming  of  the  few.  In 
the  like  manner,  Popeiy's  Liberal- 
ism in  America  dictates  a  deep-laid 
con^irac^  against  a  Republic  which 


-iininal  that  perishes  on  the  scaf[bM  is  the  pnde  of  the  liberals,  and  the 

oes  happy  to  his  grave,  if  his  knife  one  bright  spot  on  the  earth  in  which 

new  the  life-blood  of  *'a  Protestant  their  csQlous  hearts  find  pleasure.    It 

UTBOD 1"    Is  it  liberalism  to  intimi-  has  chosen  that  magnificent  field  of 

atte  voters,  to  brave  the  law,  to  with-  exertion,  and  already  views  it,  in  ima- 

old  legal  dues,  to  extort  promises  of  gination,  as  the  arena  for  a  mighty 

milar  conduct,  and  to  force  Protest-  struggle  for  ascendency,  which  must 

at  emigration  1    If  this  be  liberal-  terminate   in   complete  success.     In 


ixn,  it  exists  in  Ireland,  and  we  own 
.  is  allied,  and  closely  too,  with  Po- 
erj.  But  if  not,  if  even  the  liberals 
icN^aim  principles  that  lead  to  these 
srrible  and  disastrous  results,  we 
now  not  where  to  find  any  thing  but 
•ure  unadulterated  Romanism  in  the 
rish  popular  party.  And  if  this  be  the 
aee  in  Great  Britain's  domestic  pos- 
esfiicHis,  how  much  more  clearly  is  it 
o  in  her  cdonial  dependencies  1  The 
truffffle  in  Lower  Canada,  the  **  li- 
bera struggle,  was  for  tenures  suit- 
Mi  to  the  oU  regime  in  France,  and 
or  the  best  mode  o  throwing  off  the 
loniimon  of  Protest  ant  England.  The 
Liberalism  of  M  nsieur  l^pineau  and 


Europe,  hopes  of  restoration  to  ancient 
supremacy  are  equally  inspiriting ;  and 
those  hopes  arise  from  the  use  of 
liberalism.  Popery  indulges  in  Prus- 
sia in  all  sorts  of  democratic  acts  and 
liberal  professions,  yet  the  occasions 
of  its  chief  struggles  with  the  Protest- 
ant Government  are  its  interdiction  of 
the  marriages  of  Papists  with  Pro- 
testants, ami  their  common  use  of 
schools.  So  in  Bei^um  it  revolu- 
tionized a  nation  with  the  declared 
intention  of  giving  complete  freedom 
to  the  people,  but  with  success  Libe- 
ralism vanished,  and  commenced  a 
series  of  petty  oppressions  and  serious 
annovances  to  tnose  who  ventured  to 


he    other  valorous  rebels,  amounted    oppose  its  doctrines,  and  to  throw  light 


a  no  voluntary  principle,  for  thev  had 
L  Popish,  and  only  a  Popish  estabUsb- 
nent ;  to  no  educational  system,  for 
hey  left  the  people  in  ignorance ;  to 
lo  Ballot,  for  they  prefemd  open  suf- 
ra^re.  Yet  they  were  for  revolution- 
try  measures ;  that  is,  for  revohition- 
trv  measures  as  distinguished  from 
t  l^>eral"  ones.  A  puty  may  be, 
18  we  contend  the  Papists  are,  revolu- 


on  its  ccvruption,   by  circulating  the 
Bible. 

Here  then  we  rest,  on  this  proof  of 
what  Popery's  liberalism  rcndly  means, 
and  has  erocted,  and  designs.  But 
other  material  and  interesting  pomts 
arise,  which  must  be  considered,  if  this 
matter  is  really  to  be  placed  fairly  be- 
fore the  public  It  is  said  by  some, 
and  those  not  unimportant  authorities, 


ionists  without  being  liberals,  or  may   that  the  connection  for  temporary  po- 

1.  _•_  -_       litical  purposes  between  Popery  and 

other  Antichristian  powers  is  a  sign 


iiofesB  iiberahsm,  only  as  a  means 
o  Revolution,  with  no  sort  of  ulti- 
oate  view  to  a  democratic  constitu- 
ion.  So  it  was  in  Lower  Canada,  so 
t  is  at  home.  And  again,  in  New- 
buiidland.  Popery  is  in  the  ascendant, 
lad  it  is  liberal  It  is,  in  that  country, 
o  Hberal,  that  a  very  liberal  suflSrage 
B  adopted,  and  for  the  veiy  good 
eaeon,  that  by  means  of  it  Popery 

etums  her  fiivourites  andmyrmidoos  

o  the  House  of  Assembly.  But  here  stood  lower  in  the  list  of  eminent 
imr  Liberalism  ends.  We  hear  of  churchmen,  or  if  his  mind  were  likely 
Voluntary  principle,  of  no  education,  to  have  been  eanly  warped  by  exdte- 
rhile  we  meet  with  symptoms  not  a  ment,  or  deluded  by  visionary  specu- 
^,  that  the  democratic  House  <A  lations.  As,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  au- 
Iflsembly,  with  dl  its  fine  and  jdausi-  thori^  of  the  author  is  of  the  fint 
|e  professions,  is  nothing  better  than  character,  and  as  his  words,  however 
|a  mstnuneiit  of  despotism  in  the  remaikalde»  are  evidently  the  result 


of  the  times,  pr^;nant  with  meaning, 
and  i^oomy  m  its  forebodings.  For 
instance,  Bishop  Hwsley,  in  a  letter 
written  forty  years  ago,  which  appeals 
firom  some  of  its  remarkable  expres- 
sions almost  prophetical,  bddly  speaks 
out,  and  ver^  explicitly  too,  on  this 
most  singular  question.  We  should 
not  quote  it  if  the  name  of  the  writer 
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of  deep  deUbentkn  and  thoqglit,  we 
feel  it  ft  doty  to  call  fttteDtkn  to  it 
The  ptffftge  m  as  foOowe : — 

^  The  Church  of  Ood  on  emrth  will  he 
P^^J  ledooed,  ••  we  may  weU  imagine, 
m  ita  apparent  nombera,  in  the  timea  of 
Antichnit,  by  the  open  deeertion  of  the 
poweiB  of  the  worid.  Thia  deaertion  will 
begin  in  a  profoned  indiffi^anoe  to  any 
parCiciilar  fonn  of  ChiiaUanlty,  under  the 
pretence  of  oniTeml  toleration ;  which 
toleration  will  proceed  from  no  true  qurit 
of  charity  and  forbearance,  bat  from  a 
deagn  to  undermine  Christianity,  by  mul- 
tiplying and  encouraging  lectariea.  The 
pretended  toleration  will  go  far  beyond  a 
juit  toleration,  even  aa  it  regarda  the  dif. 
lerent  lecta  of  Christiana.  For  goTom. 
menta  will  pretend  an  indiffbienoe  to  all, 
and  will  give  a  protection  in  preference 
to  none.  All  eatablishmenta  will  be  laid 
aside.  FVom  the  toleration  of  the  most 
pestilent  heresies,  they  will  proceed  to 
the  toleratkm  of  Maliometaniam,  Athe- 
ism,  and  at  laH  U  a  po9itit$  perwiecution 
tf  the  tnUk  of  Ckri9tiamtw.  In  these 
times  the  Temple  of  God,  will  be  reduced 
almost  to  the  Holy  Place,  that  is,  to  the 
small  number  of  real  Christians  who 
worriiip  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth 
and  regulate  their  doctrine  and  their 
wonhip,  and  their  whole  conduct,  strictlT 
by  the  word  of  God.  The  merely  nomi- 
nal Christians  will  all  deaert  the  profea- 
sfa>n  of  the  truth,  when  the  powera  of  the 
world  deaert  it  And  thia  tragical  event 
I  take  to  be  ^pified  by  the  order  to  St 
John  to  measure  the  Tempb  and  the 
AHar,  and  leave  the  outer  couit  (national 
Churehea^  to  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  Gentilea.  The  property  of  the  der. 
fy  will  be  pillaffed,  the  pimlio  worahip 
insulted  and  vilified  by  these  deserters  of 
the  &ith  they  once  professed,  who  are 
not  called  apostate^  because  they  never 
were  in  earnest  in  their  prefesnon. 
Their  profession  was  nothing  more  than 
a  compliance  with  feshion  and  public 
authoritv.  In  principle  they  were  aL 
ways,  what  they  now  appear  to  be,  Qen. 
tilea.     When  this  genual  deaattiou  of 


the  fetth  takes  plaee,  AenviB 
mence  the  aaekdoth  miniitiy « 
witnesses.  .  .  .  There  williie 
iog  of  splendour  in  the  extooil 
pearance  of  these  Churchei ;  tbe; 
have  no  support  from  govenmeoti 
honoun,  no  emoluments,  no  inuna^ 
no  authority,  but  that  whicb  bo  oi 
power  can  take  away,  which  tbej 
rive  from  Him  who  ccmuniBioDed  t 
to  be  Hia  witnesses.** 

Popery,  in  all  times  oureneojfO 
etill  more  powerful  than  itimovt 
always  fellen  before  the  deteroi 
resolutkn  of  the  Biitkh  people; 
has  foiled  in  iiw>f»'<^^iMatw'  toe  fic^ 
tioD,  thoqfffa  the  land  rung  w^ 
dies  offer  viotiraflb  anatbeat 
blaied  with  the  fires  hercnekyii^ 
ed;  she  fofled  whe&her  pm^Ao 
da  sailed  to  cooqoer  aateaf/^rj^i 
itself  was  scattered  to  the  wiD4;  a 
foiled  in  her  poUtieal  inbtfoa;  f* 
foiled  in  her  great  effivt  oDiMr  the  li 
monarch  of  Un  Stuarts;  sbelaito 
foiled  in  eray  conpiracy,  di^ff'* 
ed  in  every  insarrectkn,  tboq^ 
aisted  by  foreign  sold  aodn^ 
merceaaiies,  aod  &srefcie  ^JJ| 
trust  that  she  win  once  ounkeitna 
down  and  defeated,  nAintfai^ 
the  treacbeiT  of  onr  pretBoM  ^ 
and  the  zeafoas  co^ittueoflv 
dehty,  and  Liberahflm,  tnd  J)^ 
We  have  triumphed  eie  tba  «^ 
greater  danger,  and  <''*^ ,^ 
whom  it  wasfiinicaewtftlyisl" 
more  perilous  to  contend;  asinp 
ing  DOW  the  study  c^^^^/JJ 
the  experience,  and  the  w>^ 
nirit  of  the  people,  we hopetWJ^ 
dfoy  may  not  be  distaflt  wbeotbea^ 
oombinatioa  of  ambitkwhcW»2 
be  foiled  in  their  eodetvomij' "2 
OD  the  coimtry  in  which  ttjjj 
greater  hlesoMi  than  uffltt^S 
OQiifer,theirciiaoi 
ingaadidolatrooi 
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Habtimos  was  lying  oa  some  straw* 
imdeT  a  canopy  of  blankets  and  can- 
vas^ with  a  gq)sy  man  and  two  or 
three  boys  b^ide  him,  when  he  was 
louBed  by  a  rou^h  voice  exclaiming, 
**  Come,  my  lad,  if  you  want  to  see  this 
job,  you  must  be  up  and  stirrmg."  He 
then  remembered,  that  before  hk  lying 
down  he  had  settled  to  accompany 
flome  of  the  men  of  the  party,  who  were 
in  league  with  the  smuggJeis,  for  the 
purpose  .of  helping  to  1^  and  run  a 
eaiffo,  which,  owmg  to  the  shortness 
of  &  nights,  was  at  this  season  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking.  The  party  consisted 
of  four  men  brides  Hastings;  and  it 
was  evident,  from  their  tone  and  man- 
nef,  that  he  had  contrived  to  obtain 
their  entire  confidence.  They  walked 
fior  two  or  three  miles  at  a  swift  pace, 
tffl  the  J  came  out  upon  the  further  side 
of  a  high  bank,  from  which  the  dark 
Ime  of  the  sea  was  ikintiy  visible  be. 
tweentwo  ciifb.  Here  thej  climbed 
tip  a  steep  ascent,  covered  with  brash- 
wood,  at  one  side  of  the  road,  and  re- 
mained still  for  ten  minutes,  till  their 
leader  whispered,  «<Hush — all  right," 
and  pointed  out  a  light  down  &low 
them,  apparently  from  a  cottage  win- 
dow. They  then  crept  along  a  path 
above  the  road  for  a  hundred  yards,  till 
they  reached  a  point  where  they  again 
clambered  down  upon  the  highway, 
and  after  crosnng  it  moved  on  in  -a 
field  towards  a  stile,  where  th^  all 
passed  into  the  orofaAKd  of  a  mrm- 
house,  and  found  there  at  least  fifty 
other  men  assembled  for  the  same  ob- 
ject Hastings  perceived,  bythe  sounds 
from  a  neighbocDring  barn,  that  it  was 
faQ  of  hoiws.  TbSte  was  a  good  deal 
of  whigsering  among  the  men,  and 
they  evideii^tl^  eapected  at  every  mo- 
ment to  receive  the  signal  for  rushing 
to  the  beach.  The  gipsy  leader  feR 
his  way,  vnth  his  foDowers,  afong  the 
Qffchaza  hedge— ^r  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees  it  was  pitchdaik— 4BitQ  they 
reached  the  hoine,  where  he  spoke 
to  a  man  who  stood  leamng  aranst 
the   door-post    HastiiigB  could  not 

ratk  zuT.  68 


catch  much  of  the  conversation,  but 
found  that  they  were  disputing  about 
him.  Suddenly  the  gi|My  took  him  by 
the  hand  and  pulled  him  towards  tl^ 
entrance ;  when  the  other  said,  •<  C<xne 
in,  then,"  and  opened  the  do<»'.  The 
ffipsy  and  Hastings  followed  him,  asui 
K>und  themselves  in  a  low  unfurnish- 
ed room,  with  a  candle  on  the  floor.-— 
The  man,  who  was  tall  and  bulky, 
and  dressed  as  a  iarmer,  looked  at 
Hastings,  and  said,  *<  Who  are  you?" 
Hastings  answered,  that  he  was  no- 
thing but  a  wanderer  for  amusement, 
who  had  known  much  of  gipsies  in 
his  time,  and  continued  to  make 
fiiends  with  all  he  met  The  man 
looked  at  him  with  a  sharp  but  quiet 
eye,  and  said,  ^  Well,  I  dare  say  yon 
are  honest,  but  you  are  running  in  the 
way  of  mischief  that  does  not  concem 
you.  Go  up  here— and  make  no  di». 
tnrbance." 

So  saying  he  opened  a  small  door 
at  the  foot  ai  a  narrow  staircase,  and 
held  the  candle  to  light  the  way  up^^ 
Hastings  saw  that  resistance  woida  be 
useless,  and  walked  up  the  stairs  till 
he  foimd  himsdf  in  another  smaH 
room,  where  there  was  hardly  a  trace 
oi  Mit 

He  heard  the  door  locked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase.  Feeling  alxmt 
him,  he  found  that  there  was  no  fiuni- 
ture  within  his  reach;  and  his  next 
object  of  interest  was  the  window.^— 
Through  this  he  saw  the  grer  line  of 
the  sea  and  the  mass  o[  cliff  on  one 
side,  but  could  disthtt^msh  nothing  more. 
The  waves  were  pEunly  to  be  heavd 
beating  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
beach.  He  hs3  not  spent  &9e  mmnbm 
in  the  room  when  he  heard  a  whistle 
and  then  a  swift  trampling  of  men  and 
heroes,  and  the  whole  t£oQg  seemed 
daahingdownwardsto  the  shore.  Then 
came  a  pistoUdiot,  and  then  seveial, 
and  then  a  roar  of  vdces.  The  niah 
sounded  as  if  returning  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  fomubonse.  Again  some 
scattered  shots  were  fired,  and  now 
Hastings  thought  he  distiDgaiahed  the 
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Toice  of  in  officer  givixifforden.  Here 
the  tumult  approached  cloae  to  him, 
and  it  flashed  iqxxi  his  mind,  that  if  the 
imugglera  should  retreat,  and  he  be 
ibuDd  in  their  headquarters,  his  posi- 
tion as  a  gentleman  and  a  naval  officer 
would  be  yeiy  disagreeable.  He  there- 
fore forced  open  the  window,  leapt  out 
at  a  venture,  and  fell  among  a  crowd  of 
peo{>le,  spraining  his  leg  so  violentij  as 
to  give  hmi  severe  pain.  There  were 
many  voices  loud  around  him,  and  cla- 
mour and  curses  expressed  the  astoo- 
ishment  that  his  M  had  occasioned^— 
But  he  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  ask  for  help  in  the  gipsy  speech,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  one  of  his 
former  companions  recognised  him,  and 
called  another  to  his  asristance.  Be- 
tween them  they  lifted  Hastings  ua 
and  carried  him  ooat  fall  speed  through 
the  retreating  hurly-burly.  The  king's 
men  still  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  pre- 
vented them  from  relaxing  in  tneir 
nace.  But  most  of  the  loaded  hcNiBes 
had  ffone  on  before,  and  the  remainder 
now  dispersed  in  diflferent  directicHis  as 
the  roaas  opened  on  either  hand.  Still 
a  body  of  more  than  a  dozen  men  held 
together  about  Hastings,  and  twice  his 
bearers  were  relieved.  The  pain  now 
became  so  sharp  that  he  begged  they 
would  leave  him  at  the  first  bouse^— 
Two  or  three  of  the  leaders  consulted 
for  a  moment,  and  then  they  all  went 
on  again  in  silence  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar.  It  was  now  twilight,  and  Has. 
tings  could  see  that  they  stopped  at  a 
small  gate,  which  they  opened,  and 
lUiowed  a  short  brick-paved  path  up 
to  the  door  a  respectable  boose.  They 


seated  him  on  the  bridn  at  tiiedoac 
with  his  back  against  the  door-poil, 
knocked  violently  to  roose  the  inoalei^ 
and  then  all  ran  off 

Theor  alarum  succeeded,  and  ia  t 
few  minutes  a  aervant  came  to  th^ 
door  and  opened  it,  accompanied  by 
her  master,  wrapped  only  in  a  drea- 
iog-gown.  When  he  saw  a  man  if- 
ing  at  the  door  in  a  weak  Lffat  of 
dawn,  he  inquired  who  he  vraa,  aai 
what  was  the  matter.  Hastings  told 
his  name,  and  said  that  he  was  a  ftieod 
of  Sir  Charles  Harcomt,  had  met  with 
an  accident,  and  was  in  00  mnch  paia 
he  would  beg  to  be  taken  into  the  b(M^ 
and  to  be  aik>wed  to  reserve  bis  staiy 
for  another  time. 

The  gentleman  said  that  bis  nsme 
was  Musgrave,  and  that  he  was  the 
clergyman  of  the  pariah,  and  pranssd 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  md- 
fermgs  of  the  stianffer.  He  he^ied  to 
cairy  Um  in  and  by  him  on  a  bed, 
and,  on  hearing  of  the  injury  to  tkt 
limb,  sent  for  tl^  nearest  eotgeon.  He^ 
on  his  airiva],  pronounced  tint  the  rs- 
oo?orj  was  likely  to  reqone  sevcnl 
days,  during  which  the  patient  imit 
remain  where  he  then  was.  He  aim 
ordered  the  pnn)er  applk»ticxis.  After 
he  was  gone,  Mr.  Musgrave  eamesdy 
assured  ms  new  guest  mt  he  was  mait 
hmppy  to  have  an  opportunity  of  asosU 
ing  any  human  beinfi^  in  distress,  and 
that  he  need  be  unto  no  oneasinesi 
as  to  remaining  there  so  k)^  as  it  sbodd 
be  convenient  to  him.  Hastings  wai 
now  a  little  more  at  ease,  and  corid 
thank  him  for  his  kindness,  which  be 
gladly  accepted. 


CHApm  n. 


Mr.  Musgrave  was  an  unmarried 
deisyman,  whose  whole  look  and  man- 
ner bm  the  impress  of  devotion.  De- 
licacy, purity,  gentleness,  fervour,  were 
combined  ni  bis  countenance  with  a 
•hade  of  pensive  .melanchdy.  A  thin 
asceticlooking  fece,  a  high  narrow  fore- 
head, a  sKght  and  benmng  figure,  and 
a  demeanour  of  the  most  carenil  polite- 
ness ;  over  these  was  thrown  an  air  of 
abstraction,  which  kept  him  apart  from 
intimacy  with  any  circle  of  ooaetY^-^ 
The  Bible  was  the  worid  he  lived  in, 
and  ftcdk  it  he  looked  out  into  the  ac- 
tual worid  as  we  hck  from  the  earth 
into  the  dim  atmosphere,  or  from  an 
Istond  over  the  sea. 


HastinoB  feRhimsd^  he  knew  not 
why,  reb&ed  in  the  presence  of  Mbb- 
grave,  although  the  dragymanepob 
to  taim  but  httle,  and  that  widi  tk 
moiSt  courteous  and  even  friendly  goo^ 
win.  But,  while  the  traveller  felt  tint 
his  host  had  no  sympathy  with  ha 
pursuits  or  character,  he  perceived  ia 
him  an  elevation  and  sdf-denial  which 
made  it  in^ossiUe  to  regard  him  m 
an  inferior,  msensiUe  to  some  faigbv 
kind  of  excdlence.  He  did  not  at- 
tempt to  speak  on  rdigioaB,  or,  ai 
Hastings  would  have  termed  it,  po> 
fessional  topics.  But  it  was  cbnm 
that  nothing  local  and  tempotiiy  in* 
terested  him  ftron^,  and  yet  ttet 
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is  mind  was  most  My  strained  by 
lerpetual  thoughts  of  momentous  im- 
ortance. 

It  wa8»  of  course,  by  his  care  that,  on 
.  small  table  beside  the  bed,  there 
eas  a  Bible  laid.  When,  some  hours 
fter  the  arrival  of  Hastinffs,  he  came 
J  pay  his  guest  a  visit,  he  hid  another 
Glume  beside  the  Scriptures,  which, 
m  subsequent  examination^  appeared 
0  be  a  prayer-book ;  and  after  he  was 
fone,  a  servant,  who  came  in  with 
ome  refreshments,  added  a  third  book, 
rhich  the  patient  found  to  be  a  volume 
>f  hymns.  In  weariness  and  listless- 
lesB  he  took  up  this,  and  opened  it  at 
he  followii«  verses,  which  he  read 
hrongh,  and  which  seemed  to  him  so 
traoge  that  he  then  went  through 
hem  a  second  time.  But  the  impres- 
ion  which  they  made  on  him  was  that 
if  a  perplexing  and  enticing  riddle,  ra- 
her  than  of  any  definite  meaning  which 
le  could  My  grasp. 


'  See,  through  nature's  blackest  night, 
^hines  a  more  than  sonny  light ! 
Sod,  a  man  by  human  birth, 
i/omes  to  die  for  man  on  earth. 

3. 

*  Sbouti  of  joy  and  songs  of  love 
y&t  the  capirre  sound  above ; 
■''orth  from  eviPs  hopeless  prison, 
tfan  is  raised,  for  Christis risen. 

a 

*lIomit,  then,  op,  mysonlto  Ood» 
)oar  from  off  this  eartiily  sod ; 
iotmt  to  God  beyond  the  8kie% 
jhtkt  is  risen,  and  bids  thee  rise. 

4. 

'Fly  this  dreary  stormy  shore, 
nie  where  Chnst  is  gone  befbn  t 
[eMi  not  Qod  himself  to  see, 
•'hri^  his  image,  lives  in  thee. 

5. 

'F>c»  to  face,  O  Father,  now 
^|ww  no  more  thy  stany  brow ; 
jhy  should  wo  our  Maker  shun, 
^ow  thy  life  and  oars  are  one  7 

Men  may  dare  thy  li|rht  to  scan ; 
y  thee  Bits  the  Son  of  Man : 
J«n  may  soar  to  highest  Heaven, 
»ott  as  man  to  earth  is  given. 

7. 

Thou  to  us  in  Christ  art  come, 
jome  to  call  thy  children  home  ; 
Thou  in  him  hast  left  the  skies, 
m  that  we  in  him  may  rise." 


The  dreaming  and  monkish  oddity 
of  these  thoughts  struck  him  as  quite 
unlike  any  thmg  he  had  known  waiortf^ 
intelligent  men,  and  led  his  thoughts 
away  to  the  Parsees  and  Santons  of 
the  East,  and  to  one  or  two  strange  old 
fragments  of  Christian  hymns  which 
he  had  heard  under  picturesque  and 
impressive  circumstances  in  Spain  and 
at  Jerusalem.  Something  unusual,  he 
knew  not  what,  seemed  clmgin^  to  hun, 
and  he  felt  half  relieved,  hSlf  inter- 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Charles 
Harcourt,  to  whom  Musmve  had 
sent  tidings  of  the  traveller's  c<mdi- 
tion.  He  had  now  to  shape  his  story 
as  plausibly  as  he  could,  m  order  to 
avoid  unnecessary  ridicule  from  his 
friends.  A  midnight  ramble  with  the 
gipsies  he  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
and  his  reputation  for  hare-brained 
adventure  was  well  enough  established 
to  make  any  thing  of  the  Kind  credible. 
Sir  Charles  promised  to  send  him 
books,  and  to  come  to  see  him.  But 
Hastings  could  not  help  fencyin^  that* 
under  an  exterior  of  the  most  amicable 

e)Iitene8B,  his  friend  was  inwardly 
ughing  at  him.  He  felt  pleased  at 
his  departure,  and  said  to  himself 
«  With  all  his  taste  and  iashion,  he  }» 
but  a  poor  ladylike  creature.'' 

In  the  afternoon  Musgrave  came 
again  to  see  him.  The  hymn,  and  the 
fukdes  it  had  suggested,  were  seething 
m  his  brain,  and  ne  felt  a  little  stronger 
interest  than  before  in  the  clergyman 
who  sat  beside  his  bed  and  asked  if 
he  could  render  him  any  service. 
Hastings  thsmk^  him,  and  said,  "  No." 
He  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  added, 
« It  seems  to  me  veiy  sb-ange  that  I 
should  be  here  now,  with  you  sitting 
by  me.  The  last  time  I  was  laid  up 
it  was  by  a  wound  received  in  a  lion- 
hunt  among  the  Caffres.  I  was  con- 
fined for  t&ee  weeks  in  one  of  their 
huts,  and  attended  by  a  copper-colour- 
ed girl,  who  had  never  seen  another 
European.  She  sang  to  me  the  songs 
of  her  tribe  in  a  low  droning  vok:e, 
and  told  me  stories  of  their  chases 
after  the  cameleopard  and  the  rhino- 
ceros. She  spoke  of  their  charms 
against  snake-bites  and  poisoned  ar- 
rows, and  of  the  powers  of  theur  Ama- 
kiras  or  witch-doctors.  Then  she 
brought  me  drink  in  a  calabash,  and 
morsels  of  broUed  antelope,  and  fanned 
me  with  a  fen  of  leaves.  Even  now, 
when  I  shut  mv  eyes,  I  can  hardly 
help  fencying  that  I  am  a  stranger  in 
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tfatt  African  village,  and  when  I  hear 
a  step  at  a  distance,  I  have  before  me 
for  a  moment  the  image  of  that  poor 
aavage  girl,  thouffh  few  EurOTean 
footsteps  are  as  h^t  as  hers."  Mns- 
mve  seemed  interested,  and  asked 
nim  about  his  travels,  which  Hastings 
rooke  of  with  eaijeraess  and  vivacity. 
While  he  talked  it  seemed  as  if  the 
round  green  world  were  spinning  un- 
der him,  while  he  occupied  some  stanr 
post,  and  looking  down  described  each 
country  at  the  moment  that  the  real 
map  revohred  beneath  his  eye.  Cities, 
nations,  landscapes,  races  of  animals, 
seas  of  islands,  fleets,  caravans,  and 
adventures,  arose,  and  shifted,  and 
passed  away  like  dreams. 

When  he  paused,  Musgrave  looked 
upward  and  then  at  him,  and  said  in 
a  subdued  voice,  •*  In  any  of  your  tra- 
vels, Mr.  Hastings,  did  you  ever  find 
peace  of  mind  ?** 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute,  and 
then  replied, — **  SOf  I  never  sought  it ; 
I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  if 
I  had  it  But  I  found  ever-varying, 
never-ceasing  excitement,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  is  as  much  as  earth  can  lur- 
nish." 

«<  As  much  indeed,*'  said  Musffrave. 
•*  For  peace  we  must  look  elsewhere.'' 

"To heaven f  asked  the   other.— 


«No  doubt  But  while  m  this fllate if 
existence  1  take  the  best  that  it  can  a^ 
ply,  and  that  is  mofvement,  cliange,  a- 
ertion,  eigoyment" 

«« If  we  have  not  sometlmig  of  ha- 
ven even  here,  I  fear  we  can  hope  lot 
but  little  of  it  hereafter.  Peace  ol 
life  are  not  at  war  with  each  other,  bit 
each  in  ^le  highest  sense  retpma 
and  includes  the  other.  Periiape  tli 
is  a  kind  of  truth  of  which  in  afl  yon 
travels  yon  have  not  experienced  the 
reality.'* 

"Certainly  I  have  never 
to  be  asleep  and  awake  at  tfaei 
tnne." 

"Wdl,  if  I  took  your  own 
tioii,  I  shouki  say  that  the  true  peace 
of  die  sinntofman  is  not  to  be  taoi 
when  it  is  the  slave  of  its  dreams,  b^ 
v^hen  it  is  the  kord  of  its  tbuQgkfc 
And  this  ia  also  the  state  in  wfaia  it 
is  most  conscious  of  enjoyiDg  the  deep- 
est and  fullest  hfe.  But  I  wffl  Ht 
trouble  yon  with  disputing.  laotfwA 
yon  would  believe  that  ttee  is  one  le- 
gion of  human  existence  in  wiiich  vob 
have  not  yet  sufficiently  traveied, 
and  which  is  not  the  meanest  or  pcxr- 
est" 

Neither  desired  to  continQe  the  cod- 
versation,  and  Musmve  soon  agakkt 
Hastings  to  himselt 


Chaftzb  ni. 


That  strange  hymn  continued  to 
float  round  the  pillow,  and  the  image 
of  the  cl€T|mnan  perpetually  returned 
to  him.  The  traveller  felt,  that  in 
Musgrave's  deep  and  fervent  sincerity 
of  devotion,  there  was  a  kind  of  power 
by  which  he  had  never  before  been 
influenced.  So^  in  bodilv  suflbring, 
in  mental  disturbance,  and  in  discon- 
tent at  his  own  inaction,  his  life  went 
on  from  day  to  day.  Sir  Charles  Har- 
court  sent  him  the  books  he  had  pro- 
mised,  which  were  new  and  fasluon- 
able  novels,  and  took  no  hold  of  his 
mind.  Musgrave  passed  with  him  an 
hour  or  two  daily,  and  he  never  could 
shake  off  the  impression  made  by  his 
manner  and  language.  When  he 
feund  this  ima^e  wearisome,  he  could 
not  rid  himself  of  it  as  he  had  been 
used  to  do  when  anything  annoyed 
him,  by  shooting  out  into  action,  for 
he  was  confined  by  his  injured  limb 
to  the  room  he  had  been  first  placed 
in.    Vexed  and  fretted  at  a  suHness 


so  mdike  hit  nsiial  Hie,  he  1 
last  thoroiigfaly  nnpatieiit  One  wn 
he  gave  vent  to  this  feeing,  in  wsrai 
of  something  like  displeasore,  wftie 
speaking  to  Musgrave.  The  daff- 
man's  pale  chedc  eokmied  riMtf^ 
and,  as  was  his  feshion,  he  pamsM  m 
a  moment  befoie  he  spoke.  He  fln 
said  to  Hastings  that  he  feared  !■ 
society  was  burthensoine,  and  begged 
his  pardon  if  it  were  so,  but  assaei 
him  that  he  had  been  in  the  bkbk  of 
visiting  him  only  in  hopes  of  h&t% 
in  some  way  us^  or  agreeable.  Hie 
patient  felt  much  ashamed  at  his  ovi 
feOy,  entreated  fcngiveneeB,  eamu<h 
thanked  Musgrave  fb^  all  his  Idaa- 
ness,  and  begged  hnn  to  continue  kii 
visits  as  often  as  might  be  oonvenieflt 
to  him.  Indeed,  he  added,  his  hoetli 
company  sometimes  gave  him  a  I5ai 
of  strange  obscure  pteaaore,  each  « 
he  had  never  before  hot  once  expen* 
enced. 
"  Nine  years  ago^"  he  said,  ••I  ww 
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travellmg  in  Armeniaf  and  the  niffht 
M  while  I  was  examining  some  noble 
nnD8  on  the  banks  of  the  Arazes,  with 
the  peak  of  Ararat  in  view  before  me. 
I  secured  my  horse  in  a  nook  of  the 
decayed  and  shattered  buildings,  and 
lay  down  beside  him  for  the  ni^t, 
when  I  heard  at  a  great  distance  the 
sound  of  men's  ydees  singing  a  hymn, 
wlttch,  to  my  present  recollection,  had 
much  the  rhythm  and  tone  of  one  that 
struck  mo  m  your  hymn-book.  The 
gingers  were»  cioubtless,  monks  engag- 
ed m  their  evening  devotions.  I  rose 
and  went  a  few  paces  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound  to  listent  wlien  I  saw  a 
figure  moving  among  the  ruins,  as  if 
commg  towa^  me,  from  the  river. 
As  he  drew  nearer,  leaning  on  his 
stafl^  I  saw  by  the  moonlight  that  he 
much  resembled  pictures  1  have  met 
with  of  Saint  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
Mary.  When  close  at  hand,  he  look- 
ed at  me  intently,  and  I  folt  that  I  had 
never  seen  so  venerable  a  being.  He 
then  addressed  me  in  the  Amenian 
tongue,  of  which  I  had  learnt  some- 
thi^  from  the  Mekhitaristes  of  San 
La^ro  at  Venice,  and  he  said,  « My 
BOD,  thou  seekest  many  tlungs  on 
earth ;  but  the  one  thing  which  thou 
needest  thou  seekest  not ;  else  wouldst 
thou  find  it  with  less  journeying.' 

"•And  what,'  I  said,  •Father*  is 
thatr 

«*  Peace.' 

••*  Hast  thoa  then  found  it  f 

*•*  If  1  knew  it  not,  then,  like  others. 


I  should  not  believe  m  its  existence. 
Farewell  Remember  the  measure  of 
the  divine  song  thou  hast  but  now 
heard ;  and  remember  mc.' 

••He  turned  away,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment, was  hidden  by  a  massive  pier. 
The  feeling  that  his  presence  gave  me 
I  have  never  since  experienced  till  I 
met  with  you.*' 

Musgrave  seemed  much  surprised 
and  confused  at  this  remark,  but  they 
parted  for  the  night  in  very  friend^ 
terms.  It  was  now  the  close  of  the 
week  which  Hastings  had  spent  in  a 
bodily  inactivity  haraly  ever  known 
to  him  before*  That  evening  he 
spent»  hour  after  hour,  in  reviewing 
the  innumerable  images  of  the  past, 
which  floated  before  him»  and  some- 
times in  forming  plans  for  the  future. 
At  last  it  was  deep  night,  and  he 
heud  thel  clock  of  the  neighbouring 
church  strike  twelve.  The  last  stroke 
had  scarcely  trembled  away  over  the 
chiox^hyard  when  he  recollected  the 
destiny  to  which  he  was  subject,  and 
saw  standing  before  him,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  reaSty,  the  diflferent  bekgs  in 
whose  lot  he  had  so  lately  shared — 
Edmonstone  —  Harcourt  — 'Wilscmj — 
and,  lastly,  Hastings.  Ab  in  none  of 
these  had  he  been  perfectly  happy,  and 
as  little  in  his  last  character  as  m  any 
of  the  former  ones^  he  remembered* 
at  the  same  time,  that  Uie  power  of 
the  rin^  was  not  ended,  and  with  little 
hesitation  he  breathed  upon  it,  and 
named  the  name  of  Musgrave. 


Chapter  IV. 


Musgrave  went  through  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  an  exemplary  zeal 
uid  devotion.  But  his  heart  was  in 
his  solitude,  where  in  private  study, 
meditaticH),  and  prayer,  he  cherished 
the  mild  and  musing  temper  of  an 
eremite.  The  world  that  he  outward- 
ly lived  in  lay  at  a  distance  from  his 
apprehension;  nor  was  he  ever  truly 
at  ease  and  jojous  but  when  he  fob 
himself  in  an  imaginary  heaven  con- 
versinff  only,  with  visionary  beings 
uk!  the  transfigured  personajzes  of 
nci^  story,  or  lost  in  the  Seuning 
l^e&titnde  of  prayer  and  praise.  He 
^  lespecteo,  and  even  betoved  by 
^  parishioDerB,  but  as  a  creatine  of 
^i^ouier  race,  a  chance  visitov  to  them 
^]|^  a  di^rent  state  of  existence. 
They  thought  <tf  him  leoB  as  a  better 
-  68* 


and  wiser  man,  with  a  true  and  warm, 
but  ennobled  human  heart,  than  as  a 
seraphic  phantom  breathmg  always 
some  celestial  akr,  and  having,  instead 
of  fife-blood,  an  immaterial  spirit 

He  performed,  however,  lus  Stmday 
duties  with  meek  and  graceful  fer- 
vour, and  the  woret  and  most  embrut- 
ed  of  those  who  heard  horn  at  least 
earned  away  the  impression  that  he 
was  a  sincerely  good  and  godly  man. 
The  next  day,  ad  indeed  almost  eveiy 
day,  he  spent  some  hours  in  visit- 
mff  different  members  of  his  flock. 
The  cottages  of  the  poor  opened 
yei^  various  prospects  of  human  hfe^ 
which,  as  such  merety,  had  to  him  but 
little  meaninff.  In  all  the  best,  as 
much  as  in  the  wont,  he  saw  only  11- 
loBtiatioDs  of  the  iutihty  of  all  human 
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eflbit8»  except  those  which  tend  to  an 
ascetic  and  mystical  isolation.  What 
interest  thev  e^^cited  in  him  arose 
from  his  hahit  of  regarding  them,  not 
as  men,  but  as  embryo  angels.  He 
did  not  speak  their  language,  nor  en- 
ter into,  though  he  compassionated, 
theu-  struggles  and  su^rmgs.  The 
gross  and  violent  heard  his  exhorta- 
tions hke  a  &int  aerial  music,  sweet 
and  sublime,  but  remote  from  all 
which  they  valued  or  dreaded.  The 
better  and  more  thoughtful  were  be- 
wildered, by  feeling  that  the^r  did  not 
understand  or  sympathize  with  him, 
and  that  all  which  they  found  in  reli- 
gion of  present  support  and  comfort 
for  their  practical  life,  was  to  him  but 
worthless,  if  compared  to  his  ideal 
l(H]£rIngs  and  meditative  communion 
with  heaven. 

After  another  day  or  two,  he  visit- 
ed the  poor-house,  where  he  found  a 
motley  collection  of  young  and  old, 
all  more  or  less  in  some  perverse  or 
unhealthy  state.  Old  age  in  all  va- 
rieties of  feeble,  fretful  imbecility ;  dis- 
eases of  many  and  hopeless  kinds, 
palsy,  deafness,  dumbness,  blindness, 
idioc3r ;  the  maimed,  the  ulcered,  the 
bed-ridden,  the  deformed,  the  doting ; 
orphans,  whom  love  had  never  ap- 
proached ;  widows,  from  whom  it  had 
forever  fled  away ;  the  broken  in  for- 
tune, once  rich ;  the  loathsome,  once 
beacrtiful ;  the  relics,  rags,  ashes,  and 
garbage  of  our  human  life,  still  in- 
vested with  ghastly  human  semblances, 
all  decayed  and  worn  out ;  and  se- 
pulchral shadows  of  what  once  was 
man,  all  stunted,  abortive  and  despis- 
ed modes  of  young  existence;  all 
these  were  there ;  and  each  a  melan- 
choly portion  of  a  hideous  whole.  The 
old  and  in&ntile  were  mixed  together, 
but  the  aged  received  no  duteous  re- 
verence, and  the  children  were  re- 
^rded  with  no  tender  watchfulness. 
There  was  a  certain  dull  tranquiU^ 
enforced  by  power ;  a  chill  orderly 
sufficiency  of  physical  necessaries  pro- 
vided by  routine ;  a  discipline  and  eco- 
nomy mrected  to  no  higher  than  an 
outward  end,  and  animated  by  no  af- 
fection. The  whole  was  animate  of 
evil  of  all  kinds,  compressed,  inaeed« 
and  fh>zen,  and  benumbed  by  mere 
superficial  pressure^  leaving  cniiy  th^ 
consciousness  of  unrest  and  pain,  but 
ready,  had  the  weight  been  removed, 
and  the  machinery  for  a  mcmient  re- 
laxed, to  burst  out  in  explosioos  of 


rage,  hatred,  honror,  and  de 
Here  sat  an  old  man,  oDce  a  ' 
farmer,  wh<»n  drunkenness  had  madie 
a  pauper,  and  whose  only  chDd,  a 
daughter,  had  been  betrayed  by  po> 
verty  into  fatal  cormptioiiv  and  had 
died  an  outcast  He  looked  do«»- 
ward  with  dim,  inflamed  eyes^  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  vision  of  an  intoTicat- 
ing  draught  which  he  couU  no  kogv 
procure.  There  the  widow  of  a  shop- 
keeper, whom  her  fierce  passioos  and 
self-will  had  goaded  to  the  graven  sat 
in  sullen  dignity,  dressed  w^  saane 
pretension  to  superior  ^refinement,  and 
brooding  on  the  injustice  of  the  &te 
which  confined  her  to  sodi  society. 
Scofib  and  fury,  when  she  happened  lo 
speak,  were  the  burthen  of  all  her 
language.  She  had  hoarded  kx  twcs- 
ty  years  a  single  pound  to  pvnchase  a 
handsomer  funeral  and  beCtes*  attwd- 
ance  than  were  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parish.  An 
about  her  were  the  worn-out  i 
who  had  toiled  as  the  wives  of  laboor- 
now  dead;  and  the  men  wfaosa 


ers 

choicest  recoUecticos  were  of  yean 
long  gone  by,  when  they  enioiyed  die 
mght  of  poaching  and  the  al&-hoiiie 
riot  There  was  the  cobbler,  dnabiad 
by  incurable  headache,  and  half^saaed 
by  ill-health  and  fanatjcism,  mtMom 
sense  of  the  wofiil  present  was  evay 
now  and  then  brightened  by  a  flashily 
dream  of  a  golden  and  vermihoD  New 
Jerusalem,  imd  by  the  assurance  of  bb 
own  immeasurable  spiritiud  superimitj 
to  those  who  required  mcxal  condocta 
a  Christian,  and  who  had  ever  been  at 
school  For  he  was  a  self-ta^[fat  theolo- 
gian, and  was  even  ingenious  in  his  ab- 
surdity. Beside  him  sat  the  8Qkber,«i& 
one  leg  and  one  arm,  whose  gayest 
phantasms  were  of  the  town  he  oaee 
helped  to  sack,  and  of  unstinted  bnn- 
dy.  Children,  moping  over  some  beait- 
cankffl^  attempt  at  fi:ee  and  ham 
eport,  slunk  in  comers  and  made 
their  presence  known  chieGhr  by  aa 
occasional  quarrel  and  shriek.  Out 
woman,  of  seven^,  who  had  ap- 
peared smce  ten  yeaxs  old  destitots 
of  every  &culty  but  the  purely  amoal 
ones,  now  at  last,  while  the  clef^^raaa 
was  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Sci^ 
tnres,  sudd^y  w6ke  up  at  the  naioBf 
of  Ruth  and  Naomi,  and  began  to 
mutter,  in  lapguage  wiach  she  Ittd  doI 
iised  for  more  t&n  half  a  centmy  n 
account  of  the  last  gleamiy  in  whi^ 
die  had  shared  as  a  child  with  te 
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mother.  She  died  before  she  coald 
be  carried  into  another  room.  In  the 
midgt,  however,  of  this  stranffe  and 
disordered  society,  gome  members  of 
it  appeared  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness 
of  which  their  poor  mutilated  natures 
were  now  capable,  and  some  eyes  of 
the%hterand  more  joyous  tempera-i 
ments  twinkled  with  unquenchable 
good-humour. 

In  this  dreaiy  confuncm,  where  it 
seemed  that  Orpheos  might  have 
sung,  and  almost  that  Moses  might 
have  legislated,  in  vain,  the  benevo- 
lence am  &ith  of  Musgrave  glanced 
by    and   vanished   witm>ut   a   trace. 

ae  glow-worm  under  the  coal-black 


One 


vault  of  night,  a  single  candle  in  the 
largest,  deepest  mine,  is  not  more 
inoTOctual  Some,  indeed,  derived, 
from  his  soft  and  delicate  ministrar 
tions,  a  purblind  sense  of  something 
like  good  will  towards  them  existing 
somewhere ;  and  even  this  was  a  bleee- 
ing.  But  he  felt  himself  a  wanderer 
into  a  region  which  iie  did  not  under- 
stand, and  where  he  had  no  hope  of 
ever  finding  a  solid  resting-place  f<u* 
his  foot.  The  butterfly  among  the 
rocks  of  Caucasus  might  as  welThave 
dreamt  of  sweeping  down  before  its 
silken  wings  the  crag  on  which  the 
Titan  groaned  in  vain. 


Chafteb  V. 


Musgrave  had  twice  seen  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Farmer  Wilson,  in  the 
first  week  after  her  return,  and  now 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  he  sat 
asain  beside  her  bed.  Maria  Lascelles, 
ymo  was  now  no  kmger  a  visitor  at 
Sir  Charles  Harcourt's,  but  living  at 
her  uncle's  house,  a  good  deal  fiirther 
oflS  had  found  out  uie  dying  woman, 
and  was  with  her  when  Musgrave 
entered,  but  then  rose  and  went  away. 
He  found  the  suflferer  penitent,  re- 
signed, and  hopeful,  and  he  felt  that 
she  comprehended  him  better  than 
moBt  of  those  whom  he  conversed 
with.  She  had  grown  rapidly  weaker, 
and  neoxer  to  her  end,  and  he  expects 
ed  her  very  speedy  departure  from 
the  body.  She  was  propped  up  by 
piUaws  m  the  bed,  and  her  mother 
sat  beside  her  at  the  opposite  side 
Irom  the  deigyman,  and  attended  to 
all  her  wants.  Musgrave  had  his 
back  to  the  window,  through  which 
a  bright  evening  light  flow^  in  and 
fell  upon  her  wasted  haggard  &ce, 
and  upon  the  shrunken  hand  that  lay 
near  nim  on  the  bed-cothes.  She 
spoke  to  him  of  Maria,  and  said^ 
'*  That  lady  is  a  great  blessing  to  me  ; 
she  reads  and  talks  to  me  for  hours, 
and  her  visits  are  Hke  those  of  a  young 
prophetess.  She  enters  strangely  into 
all  X  feel,  though  she  can  never  have 
lad  any  thinglike  it  in  herself  And 
nrhen  I  say  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
bea%  she  on^  answetiB,  that  we  have 
Jl  much  the  same  things  in  our  minds 
f  -we  would  attend  to  them  propeity." 

««  It  must  be  a  great  jdeasure  and 


advantage  to  you  to  have  such  a 
firiend." 

•<  Oh  !  indeed  it  is  so^  sir.  I  think 
she  has  done  me  more  good  than  anv 
one  I  ever  knew.  She  sees  so  well 
^hat  kind  of  help  I  want,  and  she 
always  tries  to  make  me  fisel  how  real 
and  awful  our  sms  are,  and  then  nomts 
out  how  great  is  the  blessing  orbeing 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  them. 
Oh  !  she  b  a  ^ood  young  lady  !" 

Musgrave  listened  with  much  in- 
terest, but  thought  it  right  to  turn  the 
conversation  more  dhrectily  on  Eliza- 
beth's own  state.  He  expatiated  on 
the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  the 
perfect  freedom  from  scuruw  and 
trial,  and  the  luminous  and  ethereal 
kind  of  existence  which  is  all  we  can 
imagine  of  a  perfectly  spiritualized 
life  m  the  unclouded  presence  of  God. 
She  listened  with  some  pleasure. 
But,  though  checked  in  expressing 
herself,  as  Sie  poor  so  often  are,  by  the 
fear  of  difiering  with  their  superiors, 
she  felt  in  her  heart  that  what  she 
chiefly  wanted  was  not  encourage- 
ment of  this  kind,  Imt  that  which 
should  strengthen  in  her  the  sense  of 
present  victory  even  in  this  life  over 
the  pain  of  actual  sinfulness,  and  the 
Bharp  remembrance  of  many  previous 
ofifences.  So  only  she  guessed,  but 
hardly  dared  to  say  even  to  herself 
could  she  look  forward  cheerfully  and 
on  sure  groonds  to  a  better  and 
nobler  existence  hereafter.  She  Uxk 
the  first  opportunity  which  Muqgrave's 
remarks  oBered  of  referrmg  to  her 
hnsbaikd,  and  looked  at  him  whfle  she 
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did  00  with  earneit  eyes,  and  «poke 
w^  trembling  words.  Musgrave 
had  known  ftum,  but  they  bad  never 
been  at  all  intimate.  Her  mother 
Idtthe  rocHn  to  procure  some  drink 
for  her,  and  while  she  was  gone, 
Ehzabeth  took  from  under  her  piUow 
a  little  packet  of  papers  which  she 
looked  at  fondly  for  some  seconds, 
aa^then  held  out  to  Musgrave,  saying, 
**  like  these  and  read  them,  they  may 
be  of  some  use  to  yon,  for  it  is  neces- 
aaiy  to  yoor  work  that  you  should 
imdentand  the  thoughts  aim  hearts  of 
men.  There  are  things  among  th^ra 
that  you  will  perhaps  make  out  better 
even  than  1,  who  so  well  knew  the 
writer.  It  is  very  sore  for  me  to 
part  with  them,  now  that  I  am  so  near 
thelast ;  but  if  they  can  do  sjay  good 
it  is  much  better  so.  You  will  see 
that  they  are  much  frayed  and  stained, 
for  I  have  read  them  over  and  over, 
and  have  never  had  them  away  from 
ray  bed.  Oh  !  sir,  before  be  died,  he 
had  &r  better  &ith  and  hope  than 
you  will  find  written  there.  Indeed — 
mdeed — with  all  his  fiiults  he  was 
verv  good,  and  at  thelast  when  he 
had  suffered  so  much,  and  was  so 
anxious  about  me— and  our — baby — 
he  was  able,  he  told  me,  to  trust  that 
an  viras,  and  would  be  for  the  best, 
and  was  content  to  do  and  sufibr 
whatever  might  be  the  will  of  God. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  trou- 
bling you  in  this  way---only  I  know 
vou  are  very  kind,  and  none  of  them 
here  can  understand  such  things  as 
he  thought  of— Oh  !  no,  they  never 
could.  He  taught  me  so  much,  so 
many — many  things,  that  1  never 
should  have  known  but  for  him  and 
with  all  my  &ultB,  he  has  made  me 
see  everything  so  difierently,  some- 
how,  as  if  it  were  so  much  larger  and 
brifffater  than  it  used  to  be— just  as 
di&rent  as  the  inside  of  a  book  ftill  of 
beautiful  writing  and  pictures  is  from 
the  cover  outside  of  it  Oh  !  my  own 
Henry !" 

She  now  closed  her  eyes,  exhausted 
and  in  tears.  Her  mother  came  back 
and  sud,  •*  You  know,  dear,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave  is  to  give  yon  the   sacrament 


to-day,  if  you  are  well  enough,  ani 
we  ought  not  to  keep  him.** 

•*  Ob,  yes,  mother,  qnitp  wd 
enough  lor  that  I  shall  be  veij 
glad?' 

The  mother  called  in  the  otfaen  of 
the  &mily,  except  James,  wbo  vn 
away  at  work,  and  they  all  partook 
devoutly  of  the  sacred  rite.  In  ad- 
ministering it  to  EHzabetfa,  Mngraie 
felt  as  if  it  were  a  meeting  in  a  wcrid 
of  disembodied  spirits.  &  her  a  new 
life  seemed  for  a  moment  awakened^ 
and  she  looked  more  intelligent  ani 
lovelier  than  he  had  ever  seen  her. 
When  the  otheiB  were  departiitt;  sfas 
signed  to  them  not  to  go,  and  Enked 
steadily  at  each  of  their  fecesL  She 
then  cast  a  long  gaze  roood  therooa 
at  an  the  things  she  knew  so  wril, 
the  cupboard,  uid  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers, and  the  looking-^asB  that  had  n 
often  reflected  her  girlish  &ce ;  ani 
then  at  the  apfde-tree  seen  throqgk 
the  window,  and  the  bri^it  eretanf 
sky  beyond.  Her  eyes  turned  agiia 
to  Musgrave,  af  if  thanking  him,  vd 
reminding  him  of  the  papers ;  and 
then  again  fixed  on  her  mother, 
closed,  opened,  and  turned  once  men 
to  the  same  wrinkled  face,  over  wfaick 
the  tears  were  now  falling.  ShesakI, 
*<  Dear  mother  and  fether,  and  all,  and 
James  too,  if  he  were  hm,  I  wtii  I 
could  tell  you  how  I  love  you  aS,  and 
bow  happy  I  am  in  the  thoqgbt  that 
you  love  me,  and  wifl  learn  moie  and 
more  to  love  God."  The  flush  deep- 
ened over  her  cheeks — fiided— re- 
turned— feded  affain — and  her  ejm 
ffrew  dim,  and  ber  lips  white^-W 
Siey  still  murmured,  **  1  wish  I  codd 
spread  my  arms  and  take  up  the 
whole  world,  and  bring  them  to 
Christ."  She  ceased  to  look  or  speak ; 
but  soon  again  opened  her  eyes  m 
her  mother.  <*  Kms  me  mother,  I  can- 
not speak,  but  I  am  quite  happy, 
quite.  I  am  floing  to  my  hng^wnJI, 
and  my  poor  b^O^y,  and  God  who  ii 
all  in  alL  Oood-bye,  dear  friends— 
good — good-by.  I  shall  never  see 
Buintwood  ag&in — but"— and  abs  wit 
gme  from  earth. 
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How  hard  a  work  is  life!  The 
fstem  of  thiiigB  which  I  live  in  lays 
m  me  certain  unceasing  tasks,  but 
-ives  me  no  sufficient  sti^ngth  to  ful- 
1  them.  The  strong  gladiator  drags 
le  into  the  arena  of  struggle  that  we 
aU  tl)je  worldf  and  then  and  there  it 
trikes  and  bruises  me,  and  compels 
Qe  to  fight,  yet  with  the  certainty  that 

must  be  overcome  and  die.  This 
ery  system  awakens  in  me  the  fed^ 
Qg  that  I  am  fit  for  something  better, 
t  gives  me  a  sense  of  peace,  which  it 
wm  not  let  me  realise.  Lake  a  divine 
nuse,  it  sings  into  my  heart  a  son^r  of 
nercy  and  hope,  and  at  the  same  tmie, 
vith  the  talons  of  a  fuiy,  rends  and 
strangles  me. 

I  have  been  twenty-three  years  in 
his  visible  world,  rot  seven,  partly 
rom  the  £x)Iish  afiection  of  others, 
larth^from  their  selfish  carelessnese^ 
[  sufered  evils  that  I  did  not  under- 
itend,  and  my  gratificaticms  were 
dight  and  baselen.  Yet,  m  loddng 
)ack  even  en  this  eady  part,  it  wears 
i  ccutain  briffhtness  which  it  never 
iad  in  the  reidity ;  pleasures,  that  were 
aivial  in  the  enjoyment,  seem  in  the 
retrospect  sublime.  Whence,  then, 
^omes  the  sublhnity?  It  must  be 
Tom  my  present  8el(  from  the  creat- 
ive power  of  mj  feeiintfs  and  imagi^ 
lation.  Yet  this  grandeur,  which  I 
un  able  to  extend  over  the  images  of 
lie  past,  when  I  would  grasp  and 
nnbody  it  as  an  actual  good,  &des 
ind  vanishes;  only  the  Diiefant  shines, 
iie  Near  is  pale  and  gloomy.  Thus,  all 
^e  see  of  beauty  and  bliss  is  but  the 
east  of  Tantalus,  which  melts  whra 
ve  approach  in  the  infernal  air.  My 
>oyhood  was  a  time  of  strong  and 
;onsck)U8  growth.  But  I  had  the 
lains  of  the  process,  and  never  have 
cnown  the  peaceful  fruits  of  it  I 
hen  enlaiged  my  knowledge  of  Na- 
lire  and  its  forms,  and  increased  my 
ove  of  thero«  But  that  passion,  ardent 
md  tender  at  the  first,  and  yielding 
nany  delightful  hqpes,  has  always 
mded  in  sorrow.  The  Nymphs  have 
dl  m  turn  shrunk  beneath  then- 
vaters  and  into  their  caves,  and  left 
he  enamoured  boy  to  stare  at  the 


blank  soUtude.  The  enthusiasm  of 
youthful  hope  and  belief  kindled  in 
the  awakening  consciousness  by  the 
shapes  of  Idfe  and  Reality,  never 
finoB  a  future  adequate  to  its  demands. 
It  but  enlarj^  the  heart  to  hold  a 
larger  porticm  of  disappointment 
Now  that  I  am  a  man,  I  have  £aLCul- 
ties,  indeed,  which  enable  me  to  discern 
the  princiides  of  things,  and  to  embody 
these  in  lively  images,  and  to  devise 
lines  of  extensive  acticm.  But  nay 
heart  is  wearied  and  saddened  by  m 
success;  I  want  a  field  of  movement ; 
i\j^  lan|riBgh  without  Sympathy  from 
those  around  me.  I  have  a  pi^ 
whom  I  must  teach,  but  who  wiD 
hardly  learn;  and  employers  or  igfi^ 
trons  who  rejfard  me  but  as  the  menial 
fiToom  of  their  frivourite  and  costitjf 
hoTBe.  They  wocdd  not  give  a  shil* 
ling  to  save  the  servant's  life ;  but  a 
hundred  pounds  to  rescue  that  of  thq 

Verily  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Life 
we  know  is  all  a  dehimon.  Wesome^ 
times  pierce  the  covering,  and  fini 
blackness  and  boOownen  within.  We 
are  told,  indeed,  that  innde  this,  in 
turn,  there  is  I  know  not  what  trea- 
sure—«  gem,  a  light,  an  eye,  a  ma^M^J 
remedy.  But  may  not  tbis,  too^  oe  a 
deliMoon?  Who  knows?  I  have  seen 
a  Frmich  sugar-plum-box  with  a  {uco 
ture  of  a  watch  upon  the  cover,  to  in* 
dicate  that  there  was  a  watch  within ; 
birt,  ctn  openiqg  it,  the  watch  was 
found  to  be  of  painted  and  gih  s^gar, 
as  fidse  as  the  outward  image.  U  n 
the  cry  of  moralists,  and  the  curse  of 
our  nature,  that  all  friir  things  seen  by 
man  turn  into  cJay,  and  lasuy  he  him^ 
self. 

The  ad^Utioo,  so  often  trumpeted, 
of  man  to  the  system  of  nature,  is,  I 
think,  at  best  but  as  the  relation  of  a 
line  to  its  parallel.  Their  very  paral- 
lelism  secures  that  they  shall  never 
meet  Man  works  on  wheels,  but 
these  wiD  not  fit  the  grooves  they  seem 
designed  for,  and  can  only  move  out- 
skle  of  them  in  the  irregular  rut  whkh 
they  have  brc^en  for  themselves. 
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Human  life  hm  eridentfy 
that  hnman  life  can  Dever  aati^. 
What  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil  ? 
Apparently  none  is  posahle.  The 
▼eiy  terms  seem  to  inyohre  a  hopeless 
contradiction.  It  is  indeed  said,  that 
feith  in  God  helps  us  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  raises  man  ahove  himseR 
But  when  I  ask  my  teacher  what  he 
means  by  the  Deity,  I  receive  either 
no  answer  or  wofse  th^  none.  One 
mjB^  the  Creator  of  ul  things.  But 
this  tells  me  nothing  of  the  kind  of 
Bemg  who  created  all  The  rat  that 
lurics  in  the  crannies  of  a  castle,  and 
is  hunted  and  laid  wait  for  daily,  learns 
little  to  gratify  its  sod  if  told  that  the 
architect  of  the  cartle  formed  the  rat- 
holes  no  less  than  the  rat-traps,  and 
even  took  pains  to  stock  than  with 
his  nnmutORi.  Another  talks  to  me 
of  the  life  and  Ground  of  aD  things. 
But  this  gives  me  scanty  help ;  for  of 
all  things  I  best  know  myseE  It  ie, 
therefore,  by  looking  withm  that  I  can 
find  the  most  intelligible  specimen  and 
example  of  that  All  of  which  I  am  re- 
feired  to  the  Cause  and  the  Vital  Prin- 
cq)le.  F^rom  this  <iuarter,  then, — name- 
ly, my  own  consciousness  of  myself— I 
must  derive  my  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Primordial  Power.  Now,  it  is  my 
own  consciousnesB  which  is  sick,  suf- 
fering, plague-stricken;  and  it  is  from 
its  miseries  that  I  am  directed  to  take 
refuge  in  that  Divine  Idea  which  is 
yet  so  jdainly  shown  to  be  itself 
WQonded  with  the  same  weapcm  and 
infected  by  the  same  poison.  It  Is  the 
very  malady  and  desperation  of  all 
ymdn  me  which  leads  me  to  seek  help 
from  something  outward.  If  that  Out- 
ward be  but  a  repetition  of  the  Inte- 
rior Existence,  magnffied  in  the  con- 
cave muTor  (rf  the  Universe,  all  its 
distortions  and  scares  its  blood*  and 
tears  and  steel<«spiked  crown,  are  abo 
reflected  and  enlaraed  there.  If,  again, 
I  am  sent  to  the  Bible,  I  see,  indeed, 
cleariy  enough  that  what  I  will  not 
caD  the  Jupiter  of  that  Eiad,  but  the 
Fate  of  that  Qigh  Hebrew  Tragedy, 
would  condemn  and  punish  me  for  not 
beioff  other  than  I  am.  But  how  I 
■hall  become  other,  how  be  feshioned 
by  that  standard,  seems  to  me  as  vain 
an  enquiry  as  how  the  flying-firii  can 
change  itself  into  the  dfMm  which 
pursues  it,  and  so  find  refuge  in  the 
waters.  Finally,  miracles  are  no  evi- 
dence to  him  who  has  no  dear  con- 
ception (rf  the  Being  they  are  said  to 
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proceed  from;  and  even  if  they  wcb, 
they  would  go  to  estabhsh  a  syatea 
wmch,  from  the  incomfonnitj  of  nj 
mind  to  its  principies,  leaves  me  to 
outcast  or  makes  me  a  victini* 

I  cannot  recognise  mye^  or  wj 
experience  of  life  in  the  Sacred  Kd' 
cords.  When  I  read  them  I  find  mj. 
sdf  travelling  in  an  enchanted  regioD 
that  has  afanost  nothing  in  coranMB 
with  my  accustomed  country.  Ttiat 
is  little  m  it  that  joins  on  to  any  thing 
pre-existent  in  me.  I  acknowledge, 
mdeed,herearidiand  pnrfuBebea^ 
as  in  feiiy  pictives;  there,  a  dreaiy 
awful  power,  as  in  Druidical  or  l^yp* 
tian  remains;  wonders,  again,  as  as- 
prepared  and  incoherent  as  those  of 
dr^ms ;  lastly,  gushes  of  human  fee- 
ing and  strains  drought  which  reslj 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  nature  m 
mine»  but  which  stand  in  no  dose  or 
necessary  relation  to  the  lotftier,  stnn- 
ger,  more  oracular  portioos.  I  cu  as 
Sttie  enter  into  the  old  Hebrew's  vievs 
of  divine  and  human  thinss  as  he^ 
could  he  now  revive,  would  oonqie- 
hend  my  feehngs  |ub  to  nature,  art,  ani 
man.  His  wodd  is,  indeed,  a  had  of 
marvek,  many  of  them  lovely  ani 
many  expressive,  hut  aD  shut  up  widi- 
in  a  circuit  of  huffe  walk.  It  seens 
to  me  the,  chief  or  aD  confeimding  pa- 
radoxes tlkt  80  many  miDionB  of  ne^ 
m  tmes  and  modes  00  difibieiiit  fim 
these,  should  fency  the  grey  and  thn- 
dering  doud  of  that  old  Eastern  Hieo- 
cracy  can  remain  built  im  like  a  Cy- 
dopianwaS  inourfrieercalmer^. 

In  thefemily  I  live  hi  there  ti  bd 
one  who  has  die  smaUest  notion  that  Bj 
opinioDS  daikr  at  aD  from  their  on 
and  from  those  of  the  clergyman  of 
tiie  parish.  Thereis  no  one  of  then 
iMix)  could  ever  be  brought  to  under- 
stand the  least  portion  of  my  vievt. 
Now  if,  as  I  cannot  but  suppose,  there 
are  many  other  instances  of  the  suie 
entire  misconceptkm  as  to  the  cbarac* 
ters  and  dioughts  of  those  welivewitk 
daily,  what  a  world  of  secret  and  n- 
ffuessed  life  most  be  concealed  witln 
tiiat  which  is  palpable  and  oommcA- 
place  !  How  many  hidden-treasore 
chambers^  femtten  graves,  buried 
habitations,  and  inuniM  yet  beativ 
hearts,  must  lie  under  the  sofl  wiaa 
the  feet  of  busy  men  houify  and  m 
heedlessly  travel  over !  Perhaps  the 
world  wmdd  gainvrere  it  to  unkaoir 
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Hit  knowBy  {HTOvided  it  could  also 
sarD  all  it  does  not  know.  Thecoma 
QOQ,  the  public,  the  &miliar,  is  the 
iroduct  of  chance,  interest,  indiffer- 
nce,  fraud.  The  hidden  and  perscxialv 
hat  which  be  who  possesses  it  shrinks 
rom  casting  into  the  open  mud-pool 
•f  society,  is  the  growth  of  inward 
seling  and  reflection,  the  winnings 
f  earnest  endeavour.  We  wrap  up 
nd  conceal  the  sacred  spoils  that  are 
tained  with  the  dear  blood  we  have 
had  in  gaining  them ;  but  we  hawk 
Q  open  baskets  the  pebbles,  shells, 
ind  weeds,  which  all  may  gather  by 
he  highwayside,  or  on  the  bare  and 
rodden  sand  of  the  frequented  bay. 
The  rush  and  throng  of  life  are  for 
!ver  driving  back  into  cells  and  nooks 
vhatever  would  come  forth  of  inde- 
>endent,  genuine,  peculiar.  The  light, 
lasy,  empty,  nopular,  is  received  mto 
he  kindrea  element,  is  borne  along 
vith  and  swells  the  mass.  Thus,  pro. 
>ab]y,  what  each  successive  generation 
las  added  to  the  world's  possessions  is 
>ut  the  husks  and  scum  of  its  exist- 
ince ;  while  whatever  has  been  truly 
loble  and  severe  was  sunk  and  lost 
^ith  or  before  its  creators.  Could  the 
igures  in  the  apparent  picture  of  his- 
ory  be  suddenly  efl&ced,  and  the  glass 
iiey  are  painted  on  be  made  tnumspa- 
■enit,  so  as  to  show  the  reality  it  now 
lides,  how  completely  might  our  views 
>f  an  things  and  ourselves  be  reversed 
Lnd  transmuted !  We  should  see,  per- 
lape,  in  many  a  femfly  of  those  poor 
>axbarians  whom  Ceosar  slaughtered 
7y  myriads,  more  dignity,  sensibility, 
praiuine  sense  of  nature  and  power, 
jian  in  the  accomplished,  radiant  em- 
>eror.  Knowing  bow  in  myself  what 
B  deep,  arduous,  and  hj^h-minded 
ihrinks  from  view,  and  all  that  is  imi- 
ative,  hollow,  seUSsh,  and  seauadous 
ieeon  the  sur&ce,  or  rather  forms  it, 
nay  I  not  believe  that  the  like  is  true 
if  the  world  andallitBhistoiyl 

To-day  IS  likely  to  be  a  memorable 
>ne  for  me.  I  was  wandering  some 
nilesfrom  the  house  while  myjpmnl 
nras  j;ane  on  a  pleasure  party  with  toe 
amify  in  another  direction.  At  last 
[  came  out  of  a  lane  upon  a  &rm- 
loose  with  a  little  garden  m  front  of 
t,  in  which  a  younswoman  was  tring 
xp  the  flowers,  ^e  had  a  smgulariy 
loft  and  quiet  manner  of  movmg,  such 
18  indicated  a  qijdet  and  harmonious 
ifSf  and  gave  her  mote  the  air  of  a 


lady  than  most  ladies  that  I  have  seen. 
I  went  up  to  speak  to  her,  and  asked 
where  I  was,  and  what  would  be  my 
shortest  way  back,  when  I  saw  her 
&ce  more  distinctly,  her  mild  features, 
and  dear  blue  eyes.  She  answered 
me  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  gravely  but 
pleasantly,  when  an  old  man  came  out 
of  the  house,  whom  I  found  to  be  her 
frither,  and  wliom  I  remembered  to 
have  seen  two  or  three  times  at  my 
employer's,  the  squire's,  where  he  had 
come  an  justice  business  as  an  overseer 
of  the  poor.  I  recdlected  that  his 
name  was  Wilson,  and  on  speaking 
to  him  and  saying  where  I  lived,  he 
asked  me  in.  Tl^  daughter  had  ffone 
before,  and  I  willingly  agreed.  The 
family  and  the  house  have  alike  an 
appearance  df  simplicity  and  peace  at 
once  strange  and  delightful  to  me. 
When  I  think  of  the  restless  preten- 
sions and  the  discontent  of  thoee  I  live 
among,  the  contrast  becomes  veiy 
striking.  I  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  house,  and  when  I  was  return- 
ing through  the  woods  and  fields  the 
figure  of  Elizabeth  seemed  always 
fiittinff  before  me,  yet  with  her  &ce 
tumea  towards  mme,  and  with  her 
bright  and  gentle  eyes  and  calm  smile' 
lociinff  at  me  from  between  the  trees 
and  above  the  hedge-rows.  I  could 
not  walk  steadily,  but  jumped  and  ran, 
and  every  now  and  then  stood  still,  the 
more  dearly  to  recall  her  image.  1, 
who  seldom  am  Me  to  pray,  caught 
myself  exclaiming, — **0  Crod!  Ittst 
thou  at  last  sent  me  a  being  whom 
I  may  love,  and  who  may  one  day  love 
mer'  , 

I  have  now  seen  fllizabeth  many 
times.  Her  whole  life  and  culture 
have  had  but  the  two  elements,  the 
domestic  and  the  Biblical  Yet  to  how 
complete  and  melodioos,  nay,  some- 
times how  high  and  Ivrical,  a  beinff 
has  she  attained  !  She  knows,  indeed 
little;  but  she  has  the  most  open,  the 
freshest,  and  tne  truest  sense  tor  what- 
ever  is  natural  and  worthy.  Whfle 
with  her,  and  thinking  no  longer  of 
speculations  or  of  myself  I  feef  as  if 
I  bad  thrown  off  a  stiff  and  heavy  ar- 
moor  which  I  had  worn  for  years,  and 
been,  dad  of  a  sudden  in  soft  and  lucid 
silken  robes.  Oh,  how  divine  is  the 
blessedness  of  love!  It  leaves  me  no 
fears  and  regrets.  I  fed  that  life  is 
indeed  a  capacity  for  joy,  and  is  no* 
thing  dee.    All  besides  is  hot  the  paio 
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tnd  stniggle  tiiroagh  winch  that  ca^ 
pacttj  is  unfcMed.  She,  wiChoiit  de- 
signiDg  it,  has  opened  my  heart  to  see 
and  f^l  goodness  and  beanty  in  eveiy 
thing  around  me.  Nay,  strangest  ^ 
alU  when  with  her  I  read  the  Bible, 
and  when  I  see  how  its  moraKty  and 
devotion  and  multitudinous  ima^eiy 
have  passed  into  and  become  portions 
of  her  heart,  I  seem  to  perceive  that 
the  Deity  may  be  beheld  immediately 
and  acknowledged,  as  we  discern  and 
own  what  is  excellent  in  a  human 
bdn^,  and  should  feel  it  a  villany  to 
askhow  we  oan  prove  such  and  such 
a  pure  and  heroic  man  not  to  be  a 
mere  cheat  and  quack.  Much,  hideed, 
»  still  dark ;  but  I  can  now  conceive 
it  to  be  transitory  and  hopeful  dark- 
ness, for  what  once  was  darkest  of  aQ, 
namely,  m^own  being  and  af^tions, 
are  now  bright  and  benignant  I  now 
know  that  to  believe  is  nobler  than  to 
theorise,  and  to  act  more  profitable 
than  to  murmur.  I  dare  pot  complain 
of  the  seemingly  inexplicable  contra- 
dictioos  of  Existence,  while  I  am  not 
guiding  my  own  in  the  path   which 


eviden^  opens  beforo  me.  I  < 
indeed,  see  its  terminatifsi,  but  I  do 
see  the  portion  nearest  to  me,  wtick 
must,  at  all  events,  be  first  travdkd ; 
and  as  I  do  not  seethe  end,  I  ksciv 
not  but  that  it  may  issue  in  the  aofa- 
tian  of  all  my  dimcidties.  Therein 
road  of  actioo  guiding  me  I  know  not 
precisely  whither;  awl  there  most  be 
scmiewhere,  though  I  know  not  pre- 
cisely where,  an  outlet  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  speculation.  One,  therefcre^ 
of  these  mysteries  may  tmn  out  to  be 
the  solution  of  the  other.  Nay,  tf  all 
Life  be  not  a  h<^)dess,  phudeas  ehao^ 
I  dare  affirm  that  so  it  must  be.  AaA 
that  such  and  so  darUy  bewfldered  ■ 
not  our  mortal  state,  m^  hopes,  my 
sympathies,  my  exulting  joj,  my  sense 
ofliberatioo,  in  the  love  ^^  fftiTa^»^\ 
are  to  me  abundant  prtxiC  The  God 
of  the  Bible  and  the  God  of  the  Dm- 
veree,  I  now  divme  afi&r  ofi^  maybe 
known  as  one.  But  I  am  sure  tint 
to  know  Him  at  all,  except  by  goeai, 
I  must  resolve  that  He  riiall  pcacti- 
callybe  my  God. 


Chaptee  VIL 

i  have  lately  been  interested  by  meeting  with  the  foUowing 
gingham  i— - 

THE  WOODED  MOUNTAim. 


ofWal. 


**  Woodland  mountains,  in  your  leafy  walks 
Shadows  of  the  Past  and  Future  blend ; 
Bfid  your  verdant  windings  flits  or  stalks 
Many  a  loved  and  disembodied  fHend. 


•«  With  ^our  oaks  and  pine-tnes,  ancient  brood. 
Spirits  nse  above  the  wiiatd  soil, 
Aiid  with  these  I  loam  amid  the  wood ; 
Man  may  dream  on  earth  no  less  than  toil 


**  Shapes  that  seem  my  kindred  meet  the  ken ; 
Gods  and  heroes  glimmer  through  the  shade  ; 
Ages  lone  gone  by  from  haunts  of  men 
Bfeet  me  noe  in  rocky  dell  and  glado. 


"  There  the  Muses,  touched  with  gleams  of  light, 
Wari>le  yet  flrom  yonder  hill  of  tre^ 
And  upon  the  huge  andmist.clad  helgfat 
Vaney  sage  a  dear  CNympus  sees. 
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5. 
««  Mid  yon  utmost  peaks  the  elder  Powen» 
Still  uniliakeii  hold  their  fixed  abode, 
Fates  primeval  throned  in  airy  towers, 
That  with  morning  sonshine  never  glowed. 

a 

••  Deep  below,  amid  a  hell  of  rocks, 
Lies  the  Cyclops  and  the  Dragon  coils, 
Heaving  with  the  torrent's  weary  shocks, 
That  round  the  untrodden  region  boils. 

7. 

"  But  more  near  to  where  our  Thought  may  climb 
In  a  mossy,  leafUslad,  Druid  ring, 
Three  grey  shapes,  prophetic  Lords  of  Time, 
Homer,  Dante,  8h«kspeare,  sit  and  sing. 

.  a 

'*^ach  in  his  turn  his  descant  frames  aloud, 
Mingling  new  and  old  in  ceaseless  birth. 
While  the  Destinies  hear  amid  their  doud. 
And  accordant  mould  the  floz  of  earth. 

9. 
**  O  !  ye  trees  that  wave  and  glisten  round, 
O !  ye  waters  gurgling  down  the  dell. 
Pulses  throb  in  every  sight  and  sound. 
Living  Nature's  more  than  magic  spell. 

10. 

**  Lo !  amid  the  vista  still  and  dim, 
Knights  whom  youth's  high  heart  forgetteth  ndt, 
Eacn  with  scars  and  shadowy  helmet  grim, 
Amadis,  Orlando,  Lancelot. 

11. 

*<  Stem  they  pass  along  the  twilight  green. 
While  within  the  tangled  wood's  recess, 
Some  lorn  damsel  site,  lamenting  keen, 
With  a  voice  of  tuneful  amorousness. 

12. 

"  Clad  in  purple  weed,  with  pearly  crown,  { 

And  with  golden  hairs  that  waving  play. 
Fairest  earthly  sight  for  King  and  Clown, 
Oriana  or  Angelica. 

18. 

•*  But  in  sadder  nooks  <^  deeper  shade. 
Forms  more  subtle  luirk  from  human  eye, 
Each  cold  Nymph  thdlrock  or  fountain's  maid, 
Crowned  wiUi  leaves  that  sunbeams  never  dry. 

14 

**  And  while  aa  and  on  I  wander,  still 
Past  the  plashing  lArsamlet's  glance  and  foam. 
Hearing  oft  the  wiidubird  pipe  at  will. 
Still  new  openings  lure  me  still  to  roam. 

1& 

**  In  this  hollow  smooth,  by  May.tree  Walled, 
White  and  breathing  now  with  fragrant  flowert 
Lo !  the  furj  tribes  to  revel  called, 
Start  in  view  ai  Aides  the  evenmg  hour. 
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*'  Decked  in  ninbow  woof  of  pwmmtr. 
And  with  many  a  spaikling^  jewel  brigrht, 
Roae-leaf  fiuses,  dew-drop  eyes  are  there, 
E2ach  with  gesture  fine  of  gentle  aprite. 

17. 

**  Gay  they  woo  and  dance,  and  feast,  and  sing. 
Elfin  chanto  and  laughter  fill  the  dell. 
As  if  every  leaf  around  should  ring 
With  its  own  ferial  emerald  bell. 

la 

**  But  for  man  tis  erer  sad  to  see, 
Jo^s  like  his  that  he  nuist  not  partake, 
Mid  a  separate  world,  a  peon's  glee 
In  whose  hearts  his  heart  no  joy  could  wake. 

la 

**  Fare  ye  well,  y«  tiny  raoe  «f  elves; 
May  the  mgon-beam  ne'er  behold  ywv  Umh ; 
Ye,  our  hai^neat  childhood's  other  selves, 
Bright  to  you  be  alvrays  evening's  gloom. 

20. 

*•  And  thou,  mouatain-realm  of  ancient  wood. 
Where  my  feet  and  thoughts  h&ve  strayed  so  long. 
Now  thy  old  eigantic  brotherhood 
With  a  ^ostU^  vastnees  round  me  throng. 

21. 
**  Mound*  and  cliffy  and  crag  that  none  may  scale 
With  your  serried  trunks  and  wrssilii^  bougfaSb 
Like  one  living  presence  ^e  prevafl. 
And  6'erhang  me  with  Titanian  brows. 

22. 

<•  In  your  Being's  mighty  deptii  of  Fowtr, 
Mine  is  lost,  and  melted  all  away. 
In  your  forms  involved  I  seem  to  tower. 
And  with  you  am  spread  m  twili|^t  grey. 

2a 

M  In  this  knotted  stem  whereon  I  lean. 
And  the  dome  above  of  countless  leaves, 
Twists,  and  swells,  and  frowns  a  life  i 
That  my  life  with  it  resistless  weaves. 

24. 

<*Yet,  O  Nature,  less  is  all  of  thine 

Than  thy  borrowings  from  our  homin  I 

Thou,  O  God!  hast  madethvehild  dNM, 
And  for  him,  his  world  thou  halkfWSBt. 

2& 
*•  Hark !  a  sound  of  mortal  $d^  is  nigh, 
T^s  the  pattering  of  a  yentMd  tisad ; 
Tis  the  woodmaaNi  daughter  tnppiqg  hf 
With  a  pitcher  to  bar  native  sbsd. 

2^ 
**  There,  bende  the  feadess  child,  I  wend. 
And  rejoice  beneith  a  human  roof; 
And  our  min^^ing  nightly  mypn  aacfnd 
With  the  oottiigo  naoke  to  Heaven  alo^** 
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The  efibct  of  theee  papers  on  Mus- 
mve's  mind  was  very  strong.  He 
Bad  hardly  ever  read  any  thioff  not  in 
cooformi^  with  his  own  habits  of 
mind  and  opinions.  From  all  books 
beyond  his  ^vonrite  circle,  consisting 
of  such  works  as  A-Kenopis,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Herbert,  and  Fenelon,  he 
tmmedaway  with  indifference  ordia- 
like.  His  was  a  sort  of  unchangini^ 
moooshme  of  the  mind.  Now  he  felt 
as  if  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  with  a 
dim  lamp  bummg  on  one  side,  and  a 
siDgie  sharp  ray  of  sun-light  piercing 
oa  the  other.  Much  that  appeared  in 
Henry's  Papers  he  could  not  at  all 
enter  inta  But  he  saw  enough  to  un- 
dentand  that  his  own  previous  world 
was  a  smaller  one  than  he  had  ima- 
ged. Without  loong  his  &ith  in 
the  great  truths  which  he  had  never 
for  an  instant  of  his  life  permitted  him- 
self to  doubt,  he  now  felt  the  sphere  of 
his  coocqiticHis  suddoily  and  painful- 
ly enlarged,  and  an  unexpected   im- 


portance eiven  to  thoughts  which  had 
hardly  before  suggested  themselves  to 
him.  He  had  not  read  Walsingham's 
Poems,  and  the  one  which  he  had  now 
lighted  on  excited  in  him  a  new  in- 
terest. It  exhibited  a  composure  of 
mind  which  he  had  fancied  impossible 
unless  connected  with  his  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  at  the  same  time,  having 
read  very  little  poetrv,  he  ^cied  he 
found  in  it  a  free  and  clear  painting  Of 
many  images,  drawn  from  nature,  and 
a  8tead}[,  untremulous,  self-conscious- 
ness, which,  as  thus  united  together,  and 
not  derived  exclusively  from  religious 
devotion,  seemed  to  bun  very  wonder- 
ful. It  may  thus  become  intelligible, 
that  when  we  feted  hour  arrived,  and 
Arthur  could  look  back  on  Edmon- 
stone,  Harcourt,  Wilson,  Hastings,  and 
Musgrave  as  so  many  distinct  selves, 
he  turned  from  them  all,  and  hoped  to 
rise  on  bolder  wings,  and  command  a 
wider  air,  when  he  elected  to  i 
the  being  of  Walsingham. 


Chapter  YHL 
Extracts  from  Marians  Ncte-Book. 


Walsingham  has  now  been  here  on 
a  visit  for  two.  days.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  I  suspect,  that  he  plotted  to  in- 
duce my  aunt  to  invite  nim ;  and  al- 
tbooffh  it  seems  absurd,  I  can  now 
bard^  help  fimcyinff  that  it  was  on 
my  account  he  wished  to  come.  I 
cannot  see  him  without  interest,  and 
a  certain  pleasure.  But  I  find  that 
this  feeling  is  always  accompanied  by 
dissatisfaction,  and  almost  mr  self-re- 
proacht  when  it  is  not  justified  by  an 
»qual  aense  of  reliance  and  reverence. 
\£b  sjrmpathies  seem  to  me  kind  and 
r^ht,  anid  wonderfully  impartial  and 
somprehensive ;  and  of  his  talents  and 
iccomi&hments,  there  can  be,  I  sup- 
)08e,  no  doubt  But  I  cannot  shake 
iff  the  persuasion  that  there  is  some- 
hin^  wanting  in  him  to  gain  m^  fiiQ 
tdnuration  and  esteem.  I  can  ima- 
gine that  a  person  who  had  never  be- 
leld  a  com];dete  Grothic  cathedral 
mght  see  a  beautiful  tower  of  such  a 
»i]udinff»  massive  and  profusely  oma- 
aenteo,  and  in  which  all  that  had  ever 
•een  begun  was  quite  finished,  and 
et  feel  something  to  be  wanting 
hou^h  he  might  not  be  able  to  iSl 
fiat  It  was  the  sky-pointing  spire 
^hich  ought  to  have  crowned  the 
>waE.    As  to  Walsingham,  however, 


it  may  be  altogether  a  mistake  of 
mine;  and  no  doubt  it  seems  more 
{Hrobable  that  i  am  in  error  than  he. 

Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  one's 
life  at  once  dear,  fiiD,  fresh,  and 
steady !  How  I  find  mvself  waverii^^ 
into  sickly  frmcies,  indulging  selfiw 
humours,  repining  at  my  situation  as 
if  it  were  not  a  necessary  portion  of 
my  existence,  and  as  if  that  were  not, 
on  the  whde,  a  blessing.  My  God ! 
strenffthen  me.  The  unafe  of  Ar- 
thur has  dariEoned,  even  sa£ened,  my 
mind.  But  for  how  much  hope,  ener- 
gy, feeling,  am  I  not  also  indebted  to 
mm.  I  look  upon  the  stars  or  into  the 
calm  depth  of  pure  waters,  and  I  seem 
to  know  then  that  although  here  and 
now  we  are  divided,  there  is  some  dis- 
tant imperishable  world  m  which  our 
sfurits  ever  dwell  t(^ther.  Mean- 
while, the  past  lies  wm  and  dark  be- 
hind me.  The  future  moves  onward 
with  swHt'feet,  and  its  footsteps  on 
that  field  of  still  smoking  ashes  are 
what  we  call  the  present.  Dear,  dear, 
Arthur !  though  I  cannot  see  vou, 
nor  even  hear  of  you,  some  day  of  un- 
clouded revelation  will  surely  come, 
when  you  will  know  how  fondly  and 
devotedly  I  compare  your  deep^  thou^ 
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often  troubled,  stru^ling  earnestnefip, 
with  this  cdd,  aNglancing^  many- 
sided,   self-idolising,    consununate  ar- 


I  am  mijust  to  Walsingham.  No 
man  could  so  well  understand  and  to. 
lerate  all  kinds  of  characters,  even  the 
most  unlike  bis  own,  nay,  even  the  poc^*, 
foolish,  painful,  mimicries  of  himself 
without  a  long  and  hard  self-sacrifi- 
cing disciplme.  There  is  nothing 
which  I  find  that  he  so  thoroughly 
hates  as  the  coarse,  tawdiy  finery  of 
the  Eln^ish  upper  classes,  unaccom- 
panied, as  it  so  often  is,  by  any  true 
refinement  or  sense  of  the  beautifiiL 
But  I  think,  that  when  this  better 
taste  exists,  he  is  inclined  to  overlook 
in  its  fiivour  much  of  moral  evO,  and 
even  a  ^^ood  deal  of  heartless  selfish- 
ness. When  this  tendency  of  his 
breaks  out  I  shrink  away  from  him. 
But  then  again  my  admiration  is  re- 
called to  him  by  his  sensibility  to  every 
form  of  power  and  loveliness,  by  his 
insist  into  the  real  substance  of  all 
the  Kinds  of  human  life  we  meet  with, 
and  his  capacity  of  divining  the  his- 
tory of  each,  a^  nxmdmg  off  its  des- 
tiny into  a  dear  and  expressive  whole. 
Sometimes,  for  a  few  moments,  I  seem 
borne  upwards  on  his  eacle  wings, 
and  feel  long  after  as  if  he  had  placed 
me  on  a  mighty-mountain  head, 
whence,  in  bright  sunshine  and  keen 
blue  air,  I  can  behdd  the  great  and 
livhig  mass  of  Nature  and  Mankind. 
Dare  1  ask  myself  wliether  I  could  be 
content  to  dwell  with  hhn  upon  that 
summit?  It  is  too  late  to  doubt  whe- 
ther I  shall  ask  the  question.  Arthur, 
foirgive  roe !  But  I  am  clear  as  to  the 
answer— No— Oh,  No.  May  God  for- 
bid !  Rather  let  me  live  in  the  dark- 
est, rudest  valley,  where  I  may  be 
strengthed  and  guided  by  one  true, 
warm,  wise  heart ;  where  I  should  not 
only  understand  and  mould  to  ima- 
gery an  the  beings  round  me,  but 
where  they  might  feel  that  I  loved 
them,  and  was  strolling  onward 
with  them  to  do  whatever  good  we 
knew,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 

Walsinghatn  puzzles  me  more  and 
more.  I  cannot  be  mistaken,  as  to  the 
interest  ho  feels  in  me,  and  the  plea- 
sure he  has  in  my  society.  I  too  en- 
joy the  perpetual  flow  of  animated  and 
mceful  thoughts  which  breaks  from 
nim  on  all  occasions,  and  with  refer- 


ence to  every  little  outward  object«~ 
a  dant,  a  bird,  a  shower,  a  vflige 
wedding.  Now  and  then  he  cjprri 
in  a  few  words  a  view  which  seems  ts 
throw  a  wondrous  light  over  whofe 
re^ons  of  one's  life.  As  this — afai^ge 
mmd,  which  cannot  tolerate  aem 
ones,  is  smaDer  than  if  it  ooold.  Or 
this — when  we  feel  struugly  and  n^ 
terioudly  as  to  the  past,  we  duold  re- 
member that  all  which  seems  stxaqget 
in  our  consciousness  may  anse,  sot 
from  the  past  that  it  relates  to^  hA 
from  the  present  that  it 
Or  this — Kochefoocauld's 
a  true  picture,  not  of  human  Batmen 
indeed,  but  of  its  selfishneaB.  He 
works  like  a  painter  who  paiitfB  the 
profile,  and  chooses  the  side  of  the  6ee 
m  which  the  eye  is  btind  and  defixa- 
ed,  instead  of  the  other  wfaieh  isiB- 
Uemished.  Yet  the  picture  may  be  a 
most  accurate  copy.  Or  tfas  ^ 
wider  the  base  of  hfe  the  ha^bfer  nay 
we  hope  to  raise  the  sommit.  Ni^ 
berlesB  more  of  such  remarks  has  he 
let  feU  in  the  three  days  be  has  beea 
hm,  and  chiefly  when 
with^  me.  And  yet  there  is 
pedantic  or  sententioos  in  his 
He  is  easy  and  playful,  though  < 
and  these  saymg^  aiid  oCben  ftt 
them,  have  only  come  oat  as  expluB- 
tions  of  some  casual  lemaik  whi^ 
had  interested  me,  and  on  which  I 
had  wished  for  more  fight.  Yet  Urn 
man  becomes,  on  occasion,  qoite  a 
difibreut  being,  and  one  with  wbon  I 
cannot  Ejmpaiime  at  aH  Umi,  vs 
had  yesteros^  at  dinner,  and  stayiip 
tin  to-day,  Mrs.  »  an  aiij,  spaik- 

Ung  creatm^e,  fond  of  admiratioii,  rm 
good-natured,  and  wikiniming  tfaroii^ 
Efe  like  a  butterfly.  IFI^hdi^iBB 
seemed  much  amused  by  her,  aad 
paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I 
am  certain  she  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  him  in  his  more  senon 
moments.  But  the  odd  thing  wai^ 
that,  seeing  him  with  her,  no  one  eooU 
have  suspected  him  of  ever  faayiog 
any  serious  moments.  She  was  bbi|> 
ing,  and  exclaimed.  ««What  sb^ii 
words  these  are — I  cannot  sing  tibeai! 
and  yet  the  tune  is  veiy  prc^ :  Db 
give  me  something  better  fiir  it !"  Sk 
held  out  her  ivoiry  tablets  to  him  wilfc 
a  coquettish  smile,  and  said,  *<  Dov  I 
should  so  like  it"  He  took  ths 
firom  her  laughing,  and  said,  «<1U 
you  promise  to  smg  the  linear**  andh 
ten  minutes  he  gave  her  the  venes 
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caBed  Sapokot  which,  the  next  moom- 
ing,  while  t  waa  oat  of  the  room,  she 
echoed,  as  a  piece  of  mischief  into  my 


••  By  the  moontide  heat  oppre«^d, 
Smppho  in  a  care  would  reat. 
Rofl©  and  bay  tree  hedged  it  roimd ; 
Violets  coYered  all  the  ground. 

2. 
*'  But  within  the  twilight  shade, 
Lo !  a  lovely  boy  was  laid, 
Who  in  deepest  calm  reposed, 
With  his  wings  of  purple  closed. 

3. 
••  Pleased,  afraid,  she  knew  not  why. 
With  a  fond  and  dreaming  sigh, 
Down  she  sank  beside  the  chSd, 
Who,  in  sleep  rejoicing,  smiled. 

4. 

**  O'er  the  imp  an  arm  she  threw, 
Daintiest  arm,  of  whitest  hue, 
He  towards  her  bosom  crept, 
Though  it  seemed  that  stiU  he  slept. 

^  5. 

•*  To  her  beatmff  heart  he  clang, 
like  a  bee  the  flowers  among ; 
And  one  throbbing  muffc  played, 
Through  the  veins  of  child  and  maid. 

6. 
'*  On  her  eyelids,  smooth  and  sweet. 
Sleep  came  down  with  presence  fleet. 
How  could  sleep  delay  to  rest 
In  BO  soft  and  fair  a  nest  ? 

7. 

'•  Then  upon  her  soul  arose 
Wondrous  visionary  shows ; 
Manly  locks,  heroic  eyes. 
With  a  voice  of  songs  and  sighs. 

8. 
**  In  the  wooded  vale  it  seemed, 
Thftt  the  new.4prung  godhead  beamed. 


Come  to  woo  her  from  above» 
Veiling  all  his  power  in  love. 

9. 
"  How  the  hours  had  passed  away, 
Dreaming  Sappho  could  not  say. 
But  she  woke  alone,  and  found 
Evening  floating  o*er  the  ground. 

10. 
••Weeping  drooped  the  lonely  maid, 
And  with  inward  moan  she  said, 
•  Boy,  a  double  rest  was  thine. 
For  thou  leav*st  me  nought  of  mine.*^ 

Mrs ran    throagfa    this   poem 

merrily  ibr  several  stamsB^  and  while 
she  Banff  there  was  a  droll  indefiiteble 
smile  about  the  comers  of  her  moaA, 
which  I  could  not  make  out  Bat 
before  she  had  done,  she  shook  her 
pretty  bright  head,  with  all  ks  &ir 
ringlets  waving  round  it,  and  said, 
"Oil  can  never  f^et  thioi^  all  that." 
She  then  fi^ve  hmi  an  arch  glance, 
and  ran  on  from  the  piano  to  me, 
saying,  *<Dear  Miss  Lascdles,  what 
horea  Sapphos,  and  Madame  de  Staek, 
and  all  such  people  must  have  been. 
Do  let  ns  have  some  rational  talk 
about  fttshions,  and  fiddlesticks,  and 
any  thinff  nsefuL"  Walsinffham  took 
iq>  a  bo(£,  and  his  whole  lode  changed 
to  one  that  would  suit  my  notion  of 
Plato  or  Pythagoras,  and  this  evident, 
ly  qoite  unconsdonsly.  Mrs  ■ 
could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  him  long, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
made  some  excuse  for  moving.  I  saw 
her  {MUSS  near  him  and  say  something 
laughmgly.  But  he  looked  np-with  a 
£Btce  of  such  entire  thoughtful  abetrae- 
tioo,  that  she  started  away  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  skeleton-head.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, smiled,  answered  her,  and  ttoi 
came  away  and  talked  to  me  about 
Albert  Durer's  Prayer-book  which  I 
was  looking  at 


Chapter  IX. 

Soefa  vi^ere  the  terms  on  which  Ma-  who  was  inddent,  and  cared  notfamg 

lia  and  Walsin^am  stood  together,  for  any  prospects  but  those  of  his  own 

when  Mrs  Nugent  proposed  that  she  pedigree,  rent-roD,  and   diimer-taUks, 

and  they  shouM  ride  in  the  evening,  said  he  had  letters  to  write,  and  staid 

after  an   early  dinner,  to  a   rained  at  home.    Twoor  tfareeoflusgnests 

church  a  few  miles  away,  from  which  also  remained.    Bat  the  ridmg-palty 

was  said  to  be  a  very  beantiftd  set  out  hi  high  spbits,  Mowed  by  a 

Bot    They  set  out  more  than  an  single  servant   and  passed   qaick^ 

before  sooeet,  and  densned  to  through  the  green  lanes  till  they  be^ 

by  moonligfat     Mr  If tigent  gan  to  reach  the  higher  and  more 
64* 
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broken  grooDd  of  kettby  IbDb.  Hoe 
tbey  came  to  a  fiurm-boaie,  where  Mrs 
Nuffent,  a  notable  yneaiar  and  adviser 
of  ner  inferior  neighboars,  said  she 
must  go  in  to  see  the  farmer's  wife, 
but  would  soon  catch  them  by  a 
jborter  road  than  that  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  was  to  be  pursued  by 
them.  The  others,  accordingly,  rode 
on.  Ma^  knew  that  the  good  lady's 
habits  of  delaying  and  gossiping  would 
probably  detain  ner  longer  than  she 
expected.  But  she  couU  not  change 
her  aunt's  airangements,  and  went 
forward  without  obiection. 

^  Not  fiy,"  said  Maria,  **  from  the 
point  we  are  approachmff  lives  the 
man  we  have  beifbre  spoken  o(  the 
hermit  Cdlins.  I  have  seen  him  often, 
and,  rtrange  as  he  is,  I  like  him  very 
much.  T%ere  is  such  thorough  ho- 
nesty about  him,  as  well  as  so  mudi 
queer  imcouth  kindness,  that  he  ioate. 
rests  me  extremely.  He  is  the  most 
marked  and  oiif^inal  figure  I  have 
ever  heard  of  m  modem  England. 
Whatever  is  usual  or  commonplace 
among  us  seems  to  have  influenced  him 
only  b  V  contraries,  and  called  out  no^ 
thing  but  opposition." 

«« All  that,"  answered  Wakingbam, 
«•  is  very  foolish,  or  at  least  very  im- 
perfectly wise.  In  every  age  there  is 
flood  enough,  if  a  man  will  but  put 
himself  into  harmony  with  it,  to 
enable  him  to  produce  more  good  out 
of  it  If  he  does  not,  he  defrauds  his 
time  of  what  he  owes  to  it;  and  above 
all,  he  keeps  his  own  mind  in  a  per- 
petual aiinless  ferment  of  antipathy. 
Kickii^  out  behind  is  not  the  way  to 
move  forward  either  for  horee  or  man. 
And  then  what  an  absurd  dream,  to 
fancy  that  the  jjood  in  any  man  has 
grown  up  so  independentlv  of  all 
around  hun  as  to  liave  nothing  out^ 
ward  with  which  to  connect  itself. 
No,  no,  we  are  not  thrown  down  out 
cf  the  sky  like  meteoric  stones,  but 
are  formed  by  the  same  laws  and 
gradual  processes  as  all  about  us,  and 
80  are  adapted  to  it  all,  and  it  to  us. 
But,  no  tdoubt,  CoDiiM  will  fight  his 
way  through  his  present  angry  ele- 
ment to  peace  and  activity.  What 
employment  has  he  now  V* 

<«m  minds  Ids  bee-hives.  And  to 
the  few  people  he  ever  sees  he  talks 
ouainti^'aBd  v^orously,  I  sometimes 
dunk  wildly.  But  all  he  says  has  a 
fltro^ff  stamp  upon  it,  and  never  could 
pass  from  hand  to  band  withoat  no- 


tiee.  After  homg  hetid  him,  sone 
of  his  phrases  ke^  lingine  in  OBe*i 
ears,  as  if  he  had  sent  a  goUin  Wm- 
peter  to  haunt  one  with  Sie  soond  fcr 
days  and  nights  after.  Bat  I  have 
always  felt  that  be  has  more  m  }m 
mind  than  ever  comes  out  in  tiie  cx- 
pressioD,  and,  so  odd  as  bis  talk  iot  I 
should  hardly  call  it  afiected  or  con- 
ceited." 

«<Ah!  no  doubt  there  mnt  be 
much  genuine  nature  there.  Bat, 
although  these  vehement  Iava4iBqv 
and  burning  coals  of  his  may  be  no 
mere  showy  fireworic,  and  do  dioot 
out  from  a  hot  central  fiimaoe^  I 
would  rather  it  were  all  so  mnch  oool 
dear  water,  pouring  from  an  inwsid 
lake  of  freshness." 

«» I  can  fency  him  saying — the  Afi 
is  right  There  must  be  a  F^re-God 
as  well  as  a  Water-God.  If  then 
were  no  fire  forces  seething  and  bbrt- 
ing,  for  aught  you  know  the  kxaAm 
anl  flood  forces  would  stagnate  into 
sHme.  I  heard  him  say  sometiB^ 
like  that  when  last  I  saw  him.'* 

"  All  very  true.      But  I  stoop  to 
drink  of  the  stream,   and   I 
away  from  the  emptioo.*' 

*«In    this    case,"    rephed 
laug^iin^^    *'the   eruptian    saves   yoa 
the  trouble.    It  seeks   no    one,  and 
loves  its  sditude." 

In  half  an  hour  after  putii^  from 
Mrs  Nusent  they  had  chmbed  a  sort 
of  pass  Detween  two  hills,  and  then 
turned  to  one  side,  so  as  to  gam  the 
summit  of  the  ridffe.  There  was  then 
nothing  between  Siem  ai^  the  sea  bat 
a  wide  and  eaery  descent  ending  in 
level  ground.  H!ard]y  a  house  wtt  a 
sight  for  many  mile&  Broad  tncto 
of  heath,  rainffled  with  finrze  and 
broom,  all  in  fuD  flower,  and  here  ai 
there  with  oatcbes  of  timber,  eovend 
the  long  and  weaiy  fore-groand,  whidi 
sloped  away  into  fields  and  meada«i» 
divided  by  hedgerows,  and  dotted  wilk 
dieep  and  cattle.  A  small  town  was 
visible  several  miles  off  on  the  shore. 
The  sea  lay  shining  mider  a  blood^ied 
sun,  which  had  nearly  set  amid  the 
heat-red  sky.  Above  the  son  a  daik 
cloud  hung  distinct  and  swoOen  as  a 
black  mantle ;  but  the  gkrii^  Ml 
biased  around  the  spectaton,  and  m- 
minated  one  side  of  the  old  chsefc 
which  stood  about  a  m3e  from  ikm 
on  the  same  lidge  as  they.  Hm  fm^ 
tion  <tf  it  towar£  the  east  kMked  cM 
and  gkxxny,  while  the  hot  l^ght  pev- 
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id  thtoaeh  two  or  three  windows,  and 
lefined  me  whole  dark  outline  against 
he  sky. 

They  had  hardly  gazed  for  a  few 
eoonds  befine  the  black  ckMid  spread 
apidly,  with  its  soioking  edges,  o?er 
i  third  of  the  heavens,  ai^  some  heavy 
Irops  of  rain  feU.  Walsinsham  looked 
it  Maria,  and  she  said,  **Let  us  make 
laste  to  the  church ;  there  is  no  near- 
tr  shehOT."  She  turned  her  hone  in 
hat  dbtwtion ;  and  riding  fi^t,  they 
eached  the  broken  walls  of  the  small 
;reen  enclosure  in  which  the  ruin  stood, 
lefore  much  rain  had  Men.  They 
nsbed  through  one  of  the  gape,  gained 
he  porch,  aim  dismounted.  The  door 
i^as  not  locked,  and  th^  entered  the 
building,  and  tied  their  hones  to  an  dd 
ron  stancheon  in  the  waB.  A  stooe- 
«nch  still  remained  under  the  spire  of 
he  church,  on  which  Maria  sat  down, 
7hile  Walsingham  stood  beside  her. 
Phe  eastern  window,  at  the  other  end 
if  the  church  from  them,  was  in  a  oreat 
legree  blocked- up  by  rubbish  and  ivy, 
»ut  through  it  was  seen  the  grey  sky, 
iritha  streakortwoof&intred.  The 
western  window,  near  them,  was  quite 
ipeo,  and  between  its  shafts  they  saw 
he  dark  and  stormy  landscape,  the 
ea,  angry  and  labouring  under  the 
leavy  sky,  yet  kindled  here  and  there 
nth  flame^e  rays,  and  the  broad 
ierce  sun  balancing  for  a  moment  its 
nmson  orb  on  the  perikiuB  edge  of  the 
korizon. 

They  gazed  in  earnest  delight,  but 
he  sharp  g^are  which  struck  upon  Ma. 
ia's  eyes  compelled  her  to  raise  her 
land  hekte  her  &ce^  while  Walsing- 
tam  stood  confrontinff  the  violent  and 
esplmdent  hour,  white  the  glory  upon 
is  marble  face  was  met  by  more  than 
nswering  power  from  within.  She 
x>ked  at  nim  with  admiration  from 
telund  her  hand,  now  tinged  to  a  trans- 
arent  pink ;  and  she  thought  that  H 
m  she  believed,  lus  life  were  fer  too 
tatuesqne  and  coldly  predetermined, 
et  intelligeiice  and  sensibiM^  coidd 
lever  have  been  mvested  with  a  no- 
derfbrm.  At  this  instant  the  lightning 
lashed  and  filled  the  church ;  ti^  thun- 
ier  broke  in  a  long  peaL  The  sun 
earned  to  have  droppea  like  a  flag  at 
he  n^pnal,  and  barely  burnt  above  the 
ea  with  a  hand's  breadth  of  intense 
adiance.    A  crash  of  rain  came  down 

ra  the  buikBng.    Walsingham  tum- 
oomposedly  to  Maria,  and  seated 
fbeaMteher.    ^TbiB  0oeiiP»"be 


said,  (« is  worth  some  inconvenience.  I 
fear,  had  you  expected  it,  you  would 
have  staid  at  home.  It  would  have 
been  an  additional  indocement  to  me 
to  come  here." 

^  I  should  hardly  have  been  allowed 
to  choose,  but  I  am  not  sorry  for  the 
event" 

The  whid  rose  high,  and  dashed  the 
rain  in  noasv  bursts  about  the  ruin. 
— The  neighbouring  old  beech  trees 
roared.  The  sound  of  the  sea  was 
not  audible,  but  a  vaffue  roD  of  white 
and  Uack  ccmfusion  wowed  its  tumult 
even  at  a  distance.  A  glimmer  of  the 
sunset  stiU  played  over  it,  though  the 
sun  was  now  drowned  out  The 
greatness  of  the  powers  at  work  stirred 
and  enlai]^  tba  two  behc^ere  with 
a  grave  joy.  They  felt  themselves 
rise  and  expand  with  the  strong  ele- 
mrats. 

"•One  feels  now,"  said  Wakmg- 
haro,  ««what  life  there  is  in  nature, 
and  our  fedinff  shows  how  deeply  it 
is  involved  with  our  hfe^  how  insepa- 
raWy  its  powere  are  one  with  those  we 
wield  and  are  conscious  of.  Almost^ 
we  dare  to  say,  with  every  gust  and 
peal,  these  efibrts  of  the  umverse  have 
their  impulsions  from  our  breasts,  so 
mightily  do  sympathv  and  abounding 
imagination  gush  witn  them  from  with- 
inns." 

•♦The  storm  is  venr  grand,"  she 
said,  *•  but  I  feel  as  if  I  should  yield 
to  its  ^rasp,  and  loee  myself  m  its  vast. 
ness,  if  there  were  not  a  sense  of  reli- 
ffion  which  the  sublime  struggle  awa- 
kens  in  me,  but  which  raises  me  above 
it  to  God." 

He  did  not  answer  her  directly.  But 
soon  she  heard  him  repeating,  as  if  ra- 
ther to  himself  than  to  her — 

Ye  demon  winds  that  fiD  the  vault  of 

air, 
And  caves  of  earth  with  uproar  Sibyl. 

line, 
On  whose  dark  bksts  the  fates  let  loose 

their  hair 
Amid  the  thunderclouds  to  stream  and 

twine, 
Rage  on,  huge  spirits,  wildly  as  ye  can ! 
Yet  nobler  tempest  swells  the  sold  of 

man. 

They  were  both  silent  fat  some  mo- 
ments,  when  the  lightning  again  broke 
in  terrible  beauty;  and  before  the  swift 
sound  followed,  they  saw  the  ruin  and 
each  others  feces  m  a  blaxe  of  hgfat, 
and  land  and  sea  swept  over  by  the 
neteotic  built,  and  in  the  diitaat  depth 
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uid  aootABUg  imdsf 
tbe  tempest  Involuiitarily  she  gtm^ 
•d  boB  arm.  She  bad  never  1^  00  in. 
timately  attracted  to  him  as  when  he 
laid  his  hand  on  hens,  and  retomed  her 
tremhling  pressure. 

•«  It  is  the  hour,"  he  said,  ««of  the 
^nrits;  but  I  cannot  wish  it  otherwise^ 
or  that  1  wereaway  from  here." 

»«I  fed  that  God  is  here,  but 

as  if  he  did  not  reach  so  &r  as  that  poor 
ship." 

M  He  is  there  too^'*  replied  Waking- 
ham,  in  a  voice  almost  as  low  as  hers," 
•«  but  most,  doubtless,  with  those  who 
believe  in  Ilioi." 

The  horses  were  mieasy  and  fright- 
ened at  the  storm ;  and  the  poet  said, 
after  a  pause— ^  Those  annnals  feel 
onlv  apprehension.  We  can  admire 
and  eiqoy  the  hour,  so  much  nearer 
do  we  lie  to  the  source  of  all  thin^ 
at  which,  could  we  quite  attain  to  it, 
all  would  doubtless  appear  in  perfea 
harmony." 

^How  noble,"  exclaimed  Maria, 
•*are  these  ok|[an  tones,  so  infinitdy 
deep,  of  the  vast  air,  while  in  the 
miwt  fA  them  we  hear  so  many  bro- 
ken sounds,  some  even  whiqiers,  Uke 
voices  of  living  hearts,  filling  the  whole 
tempest,  and  modulating  every  breath 
of  it" 

Her  hand  now  la^  calmly  in  his,  and 
he  could  feel  its  qmet  pulsatioa.  His 
own  beat  more  hurriedfy — excited  not 
by  the  tempest  but  by  her.  «« Yes," 
hie  said,  "not  only  the  etha«al  powers 
are  working  with  fresh  energies  around 
u»— but  the  ^irits  in  oursdves — and 
how  many  are  there,  each  claiming  in 
turn  to  be  our  true  sel(  which  no  one 
of  them  is,  but  all  of  them  together — 
are,  awakened  and  busy  in  such  an 
hour,  strong  with  more  than  common 
life.  Nor  can  thc^  stir  and  throng  with- 
out calling  round  them,  too,  the  other 
spirits  of  uie  past  and  present,  perhaps 
of  the  future,  and  of  all  beings  with 
whom  our  hearts  have  ever  held  true 
communion.  It  is  tbe  graves  thmn- 
selves  which  are  dead,  and  the  dead 
Hve  triumphantly  around  us." 

His  sweet  and  steady  voice  flowed 
clear  and  low  amid  the  clang  and  dis- 
cord of  the  winds  and  rain,  aiM  wiou^t 
with  die  hoar  itsd^  in  the  earn  of  Au 
lia,  like  an  OMhantmBBt  SfaeprsMod 
tbe  hand  which  kdd  he^^  and  lookiBg 
at  the  other  hand,  said  to  hon  in  a  deq» 
whisper-*--**  How  tiiat  ring  of  youn  ri^ 
tns  in  tbe  dukiewt  1  too  feel  m 


ifthera  wereawQDikoas  life  and  i|i^ 
itualDresencearooDduB.  Butforveeb 
past  I  have  had  something  of  tfaiiiBi 
■ig,  and  more  than  ever  saoeyn 
have  been  staying  with  ns.  It  is  mt 
a  month  since  I  baie  heard  anjtbii 
of  a  dear  friend,  and  his  image  bi 
been  hannting  me  at  intervab  ai  tb 
time." 

She  fdt  his. band  rekx,andtiBtb 
trembled  while  die  spoke.  ShetooDor 
trembled,  for  never  to  any  ooe  befee 
had  she  ever  ifiokev  of  het  Vnt,  Ba 
the  fH-evious  idea  stiD  posKwd  ho; 
for  tbe  potent  strife  oi  native  had  eb^ 
vated  and  freed  her  sod,  and  bofaa 
down  many  an  old  barrier  of  ren?& 

•^Ofien,^'  she  eootinoed,  "aodo- 
pecially  when  yon  are  with  me,  b 
walks  visibly  befeee  me,  and  ton  )m 
head  as  if  to  look  at  me,  but  nefern 
much  that  lean  catch  hiseye.  Tboi^" 
she  cried, «« there— now  he  seesBe!" 
and  she  drew  her  hand  am  coonl- 
sivdy,  and  pointed  into  the  daikm 
A  keen  flash  now  came,  and  sfaiicd 
Walsingham  that  there  was  no  cat 
where  she  had  looked.  Tbe  astoiBi 
ing  thunder  followed ;  and  Maziir  ^ 
the  same  time,  fell  baekwi1iiak« 
sig^b.  Wakingfaam,  too,  was  ma 
agitated,  for  what  he  ihm  learned  i 


around  them,  and  the  thunder  Mov- 
ed BO  rapidi  V  as  to  show  how  near  to 
them  was  the  explosioBi ;  b(£  before  it 
was  heard  she  had  again  opened  br 
eyes,  and  both  she  and  her  coapaiaoB 
saw  once  more  the  fetsd  shf^  wbd 
now  lay  stripped  and  disDUflted,  id 
seeming  to  uke  ks  final  phngeinto 
the  deep.  They  kept  tfaeireyefiffd 
upon  the  qwt,  but  even  when  flont^ 
banter  deetric  ligfatB  did  play  overt' ' 
view,  the  sea  was  now  invudble  tboi^ 
the  black  sheets  of  rain.  The  aueiv 
from  the  steeple  idKnre  theai,aDdfr]B 
the  remainmg  portions  of  the  roo(wae 
heard  rushing  down  withacooooxv 
uproar,  whfle  the  rattle  and  theB*- 
mur  of  the  rain  itsdf  spread  aQ  arm 
and  the  wind  howled  and  bdbwed  n 
if  the  miivene  were  given  over  to  in 
wrath.  Except  during  tiw  monaii 
of  the  hgfatnng,  it  had  ki^  been  pin 
daifc.  Maria  fidttbatdMooddapeik 
monllbddly  thtti  if  sfaBbadbe««« 
by  W^b^bMn,  and  d»  said,  bt 
lowvdcei  «*I  baie  been  talfcbf^ 
wfl^;  bst  tbiilempeitbadflbd«> 
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with  8tnin|;e  and  stirring  thoogfats,  and 
I  felt  as  if  we  knew  eSch  other  better 
than  I  should  ever  otherwise  have  be- 
fieved." 

**Dear  Mend  !"  he  answered  gently 
and  sadly — ^'such  hours  as  these  set 
afloat  much  that  was  agroimd,  and 
opea  much  that  was  dosed.  What 
wonder,  when  sach  Masts  are  beating 
on  the  sates  of  oar  caverns^  that  they 
shoold  burst  q)en,  and  apparitions  of 
long-hidden  truth  come  out,  and  leap 
with  mspired  frenzy  in  the  wide  com- 
motion? When  the  storm  passes,  the 
dark  gates  close  anew,  and  the  shapes 
sink  back  into  their  cells,  perhaps  f6r 
ever.  To-monow  we  shaB  wake  as 
inhabitants  of  calm  day-hg^t ;  the  in- 
vcduntaiy  and  painful  disturbance  will 
have  ceased ;  and  the  sense  of  what 
has  been  will  remain  as  lasting  joy  and 
itren|[th." 

Qmet  passed  into  her  bosom  with 
his  words^  and  she  took  his  hand  affain, 
hot  scarcely  had  he  received  and  re- 
tomed  this  token  of  good-will,  when 
tbey  both  were  smitten  by  a  fearful 
flhock.  Their  eyes  seemed  seared  and 
blinded,  and  thor  ears  filed  with  an 
overwhelming  noise.  The  air  they 
keathed  was  thick  with  dust,  and  tasted 
snlphareoas.  For  some  seconds  the 
ttonstrous  clamour  continued  and  the 
racking  bewilderment,  tiU  Wakingfaam 
exdaimed,  *•  Are  you  hurt  1" 

"No— DO,'*  she  aiwwered,  <«Wfaat 
isitt" 

MThe  lightning  has  struck  tiie 
efaoreh  :  but  we  ate  now  probably 
Mde." 

They  were  still  nearly  stifled  by  the 
dust,  but  they  cooid  see  imperfectly — 
fcr  they  were  no  longer  in  total  dm- 
ness.  He  looked  up  and  saw  a  blaze 
hi^h  in  the  qnre ;  Maria,  too,  per- 
ceived  the  fact ;  but  she  became  at 
once  calm  and  steady,  and  said, — 
•*Whataieweto  dot    In  the  dark. 


ness  outside  we  coidd  not  fSnd  oar  way, 
and  if  we  remain  we  may  be  injured  by 
the  flames  and  ruins." 

They  k)oked  again,  and  saw  that  the 
flames  had  spread  wider  among  the 
old  wood-work,  thoivh  the  rain  hissed 
ont^em  loudly.  Walsingham  gazed 
for  a  minute  fixedly  upward,  and  then 
said,^ — *•  We  are  in  no  danger.  You 
must  continue  here  in  this  recess,  where 
nothing  Ming  from  above  can  hurt 
you  ;  and  there  are,  I  ^ink,  means  of 
obtaining  help.  See  here  I"  and  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  rope  of  the 
church-bell  still  hanging  near  them. 
This  he  seized,  and  b^m  to  rmg  it 
with  all  his  strength.  The  loud  a^  jm 
boomed  out  through  the  stonn,  whik 
the  crackling  flames  blazed  and  smok. 
ed  around  the  spire,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  the  bell-rope. 

He  paused  in  his  work  after  a  time^ 
and  said, — ^  I  wonder  how  it  happens 
that  this  bell  is  left  here,  whoithe 
buiLding  is  otherwise  so  entirely  aban^ 
doned." 

<*I  think  I  have  heard,"  repUed 
Maria,  •'that  the  pari^ to  which  the 
church  bekogs,  but  wUbh  has  now  a 
more  modem  place  of  worship  nearer 
the  viDage,  holds  some  lands  on  ooo- 
dilBOD  of  havingthis  bel  rung  lor  aa 
hour  every  St  Peter's  day,  and  tiiat  it 
is  never  sounded  at  any  otiier  time  of 
theyear.** 

He  now  began  to  ring  again,  tili  at 
last  the  rope  cangfat  fire  m  was  di» 
vided:  aiid  soon  after,  the  beD becam» 
hoAted,  and  cracked.  ««  Sq  much,'' he 
said,  •«  for  the  parish  tenure  of  its 
lands."  He  now  placed  himself  be- 
side her,  and  in  a  lew  moments  they 
heard,  through  the  abating  storm  and 
the  increasing  sound  of  1&  fire,  i^lnu 
man  vdce  am  tread,  and  then  a  man 
canning  a  lantern  appeared  amid  the 
smoky  gloom. 


Chapter  X. 


**  What  friend,"  cried  the  voice,  "are 
you  that  have  taken  posseesion  of  the 
oHtowert  A  pretty  beae<»  and  cla- 
mour you  have  raised." 

••  We  were'  driven  here,"  replied 
Walsingham,  «<by  the  storm,  and  the 
^^itning  has  struck  the  bnikling. 
1%ere  is  a  lady  here  who  wants  your 
help."  ^  ^ 


voice,  and  when  close  to  them,  held  up 
his  lantern  to  see  their  &ces,  thus  at 
the  same  time  jMiTthr  showing  his 
own.  «0!  Mr.  CoUms,"  said  Maria, 
M  this  is  a  strange  scene  that  you  find 
usm." 

It  was  the  friend  she  had  qioken  of 
to  Walsingham  who  now  stood  before 
them,  his  wX  dripping  with  rain,  which 


The  man  came  on,  guided  by  the   feJl  over  his  long  and  loose  gr^  hair. 


7ia 
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«<  Whatr— 4m  aapmndt— ^liaiia 
LasedleB!  Why  yom  an  even  a 
gayn"  creature  m  ue  demasta  tban 
any  cmnpiimentafy  joim^  geaUeman 
aould  kave  auppoaed*  if  jRoa  bavo 
ohoaen  adoh  an  erveuDg  fat  a 
pteaaant  lida.  Attd  who  ia  tfaia  with 
yoaV* 

*«  Air.  Wakingham,  whoaa  name  you 
miMt  have  often  heanL" 

CoUini  looked  at  him  with  a  diarp 
fiance  of  cold  cusktai^  and  saidy — 
**  WeUv  you  ai»  aa  odd  a  pair  of  wdd^ 
dnoka  aa  aver  took  wing  through  a 
matm.  But  what  most  be  done  now?" 
He  looked  ^  at  the  biwiing  spire, 
and  aaidt  ««We  ahall  hvra  half  thai 
wood-weik  bbA  stuff  op  tiiera  dawu 
about  00  baadamthaaeminiltea;  but 
tba  rain  Burt  be  near  oversow ;  it  waa 
clearing  off  &st  whan  I  came  m  hera^ 
Unlaea  yoa  want  to  be  ftoni  by  half 
tlw  wOag**  ^''^"Bin^ilkit^ttar  you  WI8M 
rwitktlmbell  wil  aet  awana- 


mgf  to  Btpr  BDthiB^  of  the  bonfiae,  yon 
hsul  beat  be  off  with  me  to  my  ' 


aight,  and 


anagaF  to  abaket  ybyi  for  the 
Dri  laqipeae  jmcao'] 


Tkay 


hr  yoaraafarviathe 
tkankedhim  iir  hia  afibiv 
iaad.8h»  would  notaaeapl  it,,  bm  that 
4w  lealhr  Mt  ipaak  and  iA,  and  iaaied 
*e  aboold  nottba  abto  to  nda  heiB« 
Tlie^  plamdiharoa  kBtkenerwittck 
Collins  led,  canying  the  lailleBBi  and 
WiiMiykam  b«i£  faar  leading  lis, 
aad  vaady  to  mfgait  knr  had  she  ae*. 

The  boM^to  wiiek  £<aam  tosk 
Migoeatowaaabaiithidfa  mile  fiam 
tkechaoh,  and  ka  led  tkeifr  thaw  by 
atoep  patka  and  aaer  greond  aaaked 
HilhterkeaanrMdn.  Baittlaa  Ay waa 
— rju^  apedm&  and  the  maoa  shone 
iLrialbokad  sSentiy  at  (ka 
na  skip  waa  to  beaea»nn 
its  broken  and  smiting  BurfiMO.  Banra 
they  reached  the  pls^  of  their  desti- 
nation they  passed  a  cottage,  where 
they  procured  a  man  to  go  on  to  Wal- 
wngham's  house  and  teU  Mrs.  Nugent 
of  her  niece's  safety.  Turning  away 
komthiaspol,  thay  hadUiechmxsh  in 
▼few.    The  spire,  a  maas  of  red  and 

Cow  iaoM,  aent  up'  a  column  of 
ik  smoke  into  the  clear  sky,  and 
the  moonbeama  new  fell  upon  that 
dark  aerial  structure.  While  ^ey 
gaaed,  the  buiUmg  M  with,  an  andiile 
eraak.  An  explooon  of  flame,  sparks, 
and  smoke  flow  upwarda,  and  then  the 
conflagration   giadaally  sank    dommt 


bsiglt    ] 


appeafnnce 


and  was  barfly  pereefrtiUet 
from  a  dun  diMokaation  above  it 
the  sky,  and  from  the  hgfat  tfaroaffjh  a 
small  window  in  the  lower  part  oltki 
tower* 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  auiaiid 
at  the  house  of  CoDina,  whi^  befeie 
he  came  to  it,  had  been  that  of  a  raere 
laboorer.  It  conaiated  of  only  tkree 
looms^  two  bdow  and  one  above.  T^b 
upper  one  was  usually  hia  bedioan^ 
the  outer  of  the  lower  ones  hia  psriov 
and  kitchen,  and  the  other  the  cham- 
ber of  the  old  woman  who  waa  hk 
only  aerfant  Walaingfaam  aecmed 
the  bona  in  a^  abed,  while  CoifeDB 
ahowad  Mvia  into  hia  cottage.  He 
dKw  a  seat  fer  her  beaide  the  firebplaM^ 
and  buaied  himself  in  kindling  alB% 
while  he  aent  the  old  woman  up  staki 
to  prepare  hia  room  for  her  nae^  Wa^ 
scsgham  soon  came  in,  and  the  Ikns 
aat  round  the  fire. 

CofliM  waa  a  BMn  knidfy  ei  maUt 
ace,  and  of  nthea  tow  atatare.    Tkit 
imoh  atittck  yon  at ;' 
maikable  in  hia  appe 
brif^gbw  of 

tiieaihergief  oflns  kng  and' 
hair.    He  httd  rather  email 
ey«8»  ^idneh  did  not  fls  with 
bataaaased  moat  freqpMutly  aveited  in 
ikitiniUiili    There  waa^  kowevea^  at 

allhisactioaB;  Hm  head  ^wign  look- 
adfhmlyaife;  hiahanda  tanaer  atvi^to 
gripe  or  clench.  Hia  feet  aeettBd 
asDted  wkare  ka  sel  thaai  doariL  H 
keahktor  gne(.  or  nalnral  rharartar, 
had  added  a  strong  cast  of  i 
asd  even  of  harshnesa  to  hie 
naaee;  and  tksie  waa 
earnest  and  rigsrsns  abont  the 
aaaeat^aa  to  gifa  the  nation  ef  acil^ 
put  kept  ever  baded  to  diseiiaife  ill 
weighty  MiBaite.  This  often  came  ii 
the  shape  of  aonae  mde  and  aodta 
phraae,  Tident  and  pictureaqn^  bat 
also  luminous  as  a  burning  arrow.  A 
broad  and  rou^  kindlineas,  and  aa 
adamantine  hoMstj,  were  af^nrant  at 
first  sight,  and  gamed  incraifled  fake 
on  better  knoviledge.  He  had  liaed 
in  educ4ited  soeiety,  had  tzayeOed^  and 
read  much.  But,  two  or  three  yma 
before  the  present  time,  he  had  eoaae 
to  the  spot  where  he  now  lived,  Ured 
a  cottage  with  a  tolerable  garden,  aai 
there  estaUished  a  ^reat  nmahei  of 
bee-hiye8»  the  inhabitanta  of  whiek 
drew  their  fragrant  honey  chiefly  fnB 
the  heathy  somoe  of  their] 
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ahifls.  He  Attended  to  tiiem  him- 
\  and  appeared  to  derive  from  them 
his  principal,  if  not  hs  only  support 
Many  of  his  horns  he  spent  in  wan- 
derii^  alone  over  the  hills.  Bat  it 
was  a  pleasure  to  bim  to  meet  with  any 
easualstsaogerB,  however  squalid  their 
wretchedness.  He  also  spoke  without 
reluctance  to  p^sons  of  the  highest 
class  of  society  who  happened  to  M 
within  his  reach.  But  if  he  found 
them  barren  and  worthless  he  swung 
them  off  impatiently,  often  with  some 
grim  jest,  and,  shakW  his  bent  brows, 
went  upon  his  way  simen  and  thought- 

On  the  present  occasion  the  wolf- 
man,  as  he  might  himself  have  said, 
had  OD  his  sheep's  clothing,  and  seem- 
ed cheerful  and  hospitable.  He  de- 
shed  his  ancient  helpmate  to  prepare 
tea,  and  fry  some  slices  of  bacon ;  and, 
with  this,  and  bread  and  honey  from 
Collins*  hives,  they  had  a  meal  which 
sufficed  to  refresh  theuL 

"  What  can  have  taken  you,"  said 
Cdhns,  **  to  the  old  chwch  at  such  an 
hour  of  such  an  evening?  Did  you 
wait  till  it  was  pitch  darK  in  order  to 
see  the  view  the  better?" 

**  Darkness,"  answered  Walsing- 
ham,  ««is  sometimes  well  worth  see- 
ing. We,  however,  wanted  only  to 
view  the  sunset  from  the  church,  and 
proposed  to  return  by  twilight  and 
moonlvht  But  the  storm  overtook 
OB,  woi  no  doubt,  also  detamed  Mrs. 
Nugent  at  the  £urm-house,  where  she 
had  stopped  behmd  us  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. We  were,  of  course,  glad  of 
the  shelter  afibrded  by  the  ruin.  What 
we  should  have  done  at  last,  but  for 
yaOf  I  cannot  imagme." 

*'  Oh  !  the  dar&ess  would  not  have 
ate  you ;  and  a  night  in  the  old  church 
in  Moch  weather  would  have  been  a 
£metaste  of  a  kind  oi  dim  and  bleak 
^lOBtland,  much  like,  I  siq>pose9  to 
mat  which  we  shall  all  one  day  visit 
As  it  is,  no  doubt  the  ripging  of  the 
ben  mQ  be  attributed  to  an  evil  spirit 
hy  half  the  county.  I  myself  was  ra^ 
ther  m  hopes  of  findmg  some  huge 
skeletoii,  or  demon,  hard  at  work  pim- 
in^  the  rop^  and  was  rather  disap- 
pointed  at  seeing  (xolj  you." 

«*  Ay."  said  Walsinghani,  ••  k 
ironld  make  no  bad  tale.  Suppose  we 
spread  the  rumour :— A  nameless  fiend 
amused  himself  with  ringing  the  hell 
till  iuB  hurning  himds  rset  the  rope  on 
Gre^   which  commanicated  with  the 


wood-work ;  and  when  Mr.  Colhos 
and  a  crowd  of  country  peojde  came 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  he  burst 
out  at  the  top  of  the  spire  in  an  erup- 
tion of  flame  and  smoke,  gave  a  laugh- 
ing yell  as  he  vanished,  and,  at  the 
same  momeht,  the  buildmg  fell  in,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  dd  church- 
yard were  heard  to  groan  in  their 
graves,  while  Wbb  La^fles  was  ob- 
uged,  by  the  smell  of  sulphur,  to  use 
hersmeUing-bottle.  But  after  all,  Mr. 
Collins,  I  Soubt  whether  any  fippari- 
tion  you  might  have  found  and  invited 
home  with  you,  would  have  enjoyed 
your  supper  as  much  as  we." 

•*  No ;  I  suTOose  not  And,  in  fiM5t,  • 
my  surpise  and  disappointment  were  as 
foolish  as  that  of  a  ftirmer,  some  miles 
from  this,  who  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  telHng  him  that  in  the  middle  of 
a  certain  wcrad,  on  such  a  day,  he  would 
find  something  &r  more* strange  and 
precious  than  Uie  crown  jewels-^  spe- 
cimen, mdeed,  of  the  most  wonderiul 
thing  .on  earth.  *  He  went,  eiq>ecting 
a  bushel  of  diamonds,  or  Fortunatus^ 
purse,  or  something  equa%  unlike 
turnips  and  clover,  and  was  much  asto- 
nished and  puzzled  at  seeing  only  a 
poor  little  chubby  baby.  Yet  the  let- 
ter-writer said  true  enough.  I  do  not 
know  that  even  I  have  much  right  to 
complain  on  the  present  occasion." 

••Then  I  am  sure  we  have  not," 
said  Maria ;  «  but  I  am  afraid  you  are 
very  wet — and  she  glanced  at  his  hat, 
which  lay  on  the  floor  beside  him." 

«•  Oh !  my  old  hat  is  soaked  a  little. 
So  many  queer  mists  and  vapours  must 
rise  up  in  it  from  one's  brains,  espe- 
cially when  one  has  happened  to  look 
into  a  newspaper  or  a  mshionable  no- 
vel, that  it  need  not  flinch  from  a  few 
*  aerial  clouds  descendmg  on  it.  It  is  a 
sort  of  temporary  firmament  between 
the  storms  and  clatter  of  one's  head 
below,  and  the  other  capricious  meteor- 
dogy  up  above.  And  so  Metaphysics 
are  only  the  Moore's  Almanac  of  our 
brain-weather.  Many  a  system,  in- 
deed, in  the  Almanac  of  a  past  year  is 
&]sified  by  the  event,  and  reprinted 
with  a  fi^sh  date,  as  if  it  would  be  va- 
lid for  the  next  twelvemonth." 

He  laughed  a  short  sardonic  laugh, 
and  then  &ed  his  eves  upon  the  fire,  as 
if  he  had  uttered  his  oracle  and  was 
content 

Walsingfaam  snuled,  and  said — •^It 
would  be  amusing  to  have  a  complete 
history  c^  coverings  for  the  head  writ- 
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tea  on  that  principle.  Their  pictn- 
resqae  varietieB  and  dhrene  uses  have 
often  been  noticed  by  travdkra,  artists, 
and  so  forth.  But  the  relation  of  the 
head-garment  to  the  thoughts  would 
give  a  new  point  of  view." 

**  Well,"  said  CoUins,  with  a  tone 
between  defiance  and  jesting,  «<  there 
are  many  odd  facts  to  be  noted  on  that 
matter.  As  the  land-shells  of  Ma- 
deira are  altogethw  difierent  from 
those  of  the  neifi^hbouring  island  of 
Porto  Santo,  so  the  Portv^uese  popu- 
latiofn  of  the  one  place  wear  a  sinall 
fimnel-shaped,  or  unicom  cap,  and 
the  same  race  in  the  other  adorn  them- 
selyes  with  a  flat  bonnet*' 

^Ah!*'  said  Wakingham,  with 
bland  senousnees,  ^  remarks  of  that 
depth  and  originaHty  recall  the  ftimouB 
Ih^thian  verses  of  Nathaniel  Lee,  the 
IV^onian  prophet : — 

•  Methinkt  I'tee  a  hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  o'er  the  lenith  in  a  aup-ihod  hat'  ** 

Both  CdUns  and  BCaria  now  laugh- 
ed kiud  and  merrily;  and  the  Recluse 
said,  *«  WeQ,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
who^  of  man  is  inchided  between  his 
hat  and  shoes.     In  these  mysterious 


integuments  areooooealadthei 
boundaries  of  his  Being,  which,  thoi^ 
certain^  finite,  philoeopberB  aver  to 
be  an  but  infinite.^' 

'•Or,"  said  Walflinghani,  ••as  «e 
may  ezprese  it  in  Orpmc  so^g : — 

Oh !  wondrous  powers,  ye  Aomm  and  hrt, 
That  boimd  oor  Iraman  spaa. 

How  idly  iages,paixle  at 
The  nmits  set  to  man  1 

Thus  does  the  conversatioo  of  poete 
and  DKiralists,  when  they  have  not  the 
fear  of  a  pompous  public  before  them, 
often  become  mere  doggrel  and  absar- 
dity,  and  yet  suits  for  the  time  bod 
the  men  and  the  occasion.  Such  tilk 
helped  on  the  hour  ^  Mana  bade 
them  good^iight,  and  thanlrnig  then 
both,  and  especially  Colons,  for  fas 
kindness,  left  them  to  tbemBelve&  She 
retired  to  think,  to  remember  Aitho, 
to  shudder  at  the  image  of  the  kn 
vessel,  to  pray,  and  then  to  aleepw  Ii 
the  mean-time,  Colline  made  more  tea 
for  himself  Walsingham  having  hii 
enough,  and  drank  it  by  bo«Ml 
without  milk,  and  sweetened  with  bi 
own  honey. 
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«<That,"  said  Walsingham  to  Col- 
lins, **  was  a  striking  event  of  which 
we  have  been  witnesses  at  the  church. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  observed, 
unseen,  the  demeanour  of  the  people 
when  they  reached  the  burning  edifice, 
as  I  suppose  acrowd  of  them  soon  did. 
There  is  much  to  attract  and  awaken 
one  in  the  thought  of  a  living  world 
startled  by  Uie  conflagration  of  a 
neighbouring  worid  oi  fliaves  and« 
ghosts.  But  it  ought  to  be  painted 
on  both  sides.  I  mean  both  mxn  the 
point  of  Tiew  of  the  actual  beings  re- 
garding  this  convulsion  in  the  realm 
of  the  past,  and  from  that  of  the  ruin 
and  its  graves  in^)erBonated  and  spiritr 
ualized,  and  brouffht  &ce  to  &ce  with 
bodily  mortals.  One  nught  toand  the 
whole  into  a  little  Grecian  tragedy, 
the  action  consisting  of  the  eflms  of 
the  men  to  save  toe  buildingB,  and 
their  lamentations  over  memorials  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  Chorus  being 
a  band  of  n^ectres,  with  the  grey  old 
founder  of  the  cfamrch,  ckthed  in  his 
pall  of  lead  and  years,  leading  the 
gaOj  troop,  andwaiUDg  yid  aioion- 


ishmg  through  the  ten^ertoooi  tsd 
fiery  air." 

•«Why,"  answered  CoOinB,  "do 
any  thing  of  the  kindl  It  might  be 
worth  while  to  know  what  really  ka^ 
pened.  But  what  we  shoidd  gain  1^ 
taking  the  mere  name  of  the  real  evetf 
and  appending  a  fiction  to  it,  I  do  aoC 
see.  When  1  am  not  in  a  vety  fero- 
cious humour  I  do  not  mind  seeora 
sddier,  for  I  know  what  he  aodos 
dress  are,  and  mean.  But  some  kri 
or  linendraper  coxcomb,  in  the  m» 
querade  droBS  of  a  soldier,  is  a  thing  ta 
be  drifted,  as  soon  as  poo^de,  dofn 
the  great  sewer  of  perditaon.  The 
uniform,  on  such  shOTlden,  is  M  a 
red  rag  thrown  into  the  keimd ;  mi 
the  biped  is  but  the  fleshy  effigy  of  a 
man  a  good  deal  more  oflrawivethana 
wax  one  at  a  pui^)et«bow.  Now  le 
I  hold  it  to  M  wifli  your  aappatei 
poem.  By  all  means  nve  us  as  xobA 
truth  as  posnble,  evenBwiigh  the  dot 
is  ever  so  bitter.  But  lies,  whether  ii 
vene  or  proee,  are  an  abominatiDi 
under  the  sun,  and  above  it  too^l 
each pestH  are  known  there»  whichir 
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the  sake  of  the  8uper.«olars,  I  hope  is 
not  the  case.  Trutb,  man  1  truth  is 
the  only  true  poetry,  if  the  business  of 
poetry  is  to  move  the  feelings,  which, 
for  ought  I  see,  miffht  as  well  be  leit 
unmoved.  But  bread  and  meat,  which 
we  do  want  daily,  are  &cts.  Ambrosia 
is  doubtless  a  £ict  too— for  die  gods. 
But  for  me,  a  man,  it  is  a  fiction. 
Bread  and  truth  are  all  man  wants ; 
and  a  loaf  is  only  an  eatable  lump  of 
truth  fitted  for  the  body,  as  truth  is  the 
invisible,  but  no  less  substantial,  bread 
of  the  spirit.  Tea,  too,  is  truth  in  iu 
war,  and  very  good  for  a  thirsty  throat 
Talk  to  me  of  nectar  by  the  hour,  but 
my  mouth  would  still  be  dry,  and  I 
should  wish  you  drinking  it  at  Olym- 
pus, or  any  where  away  &om  me. 

»•  *  What  is  truth  1"  said  jesting  Pi- 
late, and  would  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
But  I  stand  in  his  shoes,  and  wait  in- 
stead of  him." 

«*  Truth  is  every  thing  that  is. 
Every  thing  is  truth ;  and  c*very  no- 
thing is  he.  Destiny  for  ever  spins 
things— reahties.  But  man  is  the  only 
beast  I  know  of  that  spins  nothings — 
fictioDS — poeina  So  he  tries  to 
swindle  destiny  and  his  own  fellow- 
beasts.  But  destinv  spins  on  un- 
swindled,  and  leaves  mm  to  die  like  a 
starved    spider   in   his  own  cobweb. 

,  Honesty  is  the  only  true  religion  ;  all 
else  is  mere  superstition,  mose  or  less 
poetio— that  is,  more  or  less  false." 

*«A  compjtodious  creed,  and  that 
sounds  as  if  it  would  have  saved  Aris« 

^     fotlCt    Quintilian,    Strada,    and    the 

J  Schle^ls  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But 
look  doser.  All  that  I,  too,  want  is 
Truth,  but  Truth  made  intelligible  and 
efl^tual  for  man.  In  order  to  this, 
what  is  essential  and  characteristic  in 
an  image  or  feelm^  must  be  separated 

[  from  what  is  accidental  or  futile— -I 
mean,  from  what  must  seem  so  to  us— 
for  doubtless,  nothing  really  is  so, — 

'     must  be  divided  from  the  endless,  un- 

^     manageable  AD,  which  woidd  only  be- 

'  wilder  us.  That  is,  it  must  be  mark- 
ed out  as  a  distinct  Whde  by  itself, 
with  its  own  begiiming,  progress,  and 

^  conclusion.  Now,  if  this  be  rightlv 
doiie»    we   shall  have   the  essential. 

^  Thouffht  filhng  its  own  circle,  exclud- 
ing all  that  is  extraneous  to  itself  and 

i  taking  in  and  embodying  from  with* 
OfAwb^lever  is  necessary  to  its  own 
comf^tOMiB  and  evidence.    All  tbis^ 

'  however,  is  quite  as  true  of  a  iustocy, 
or  a  theoiy,  or  a  i^teech,  as  of  a  poemi 
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But  herein  is  the  diffarence,  that  the 
poem  is  not  meant  to  convey  know- 
ledge or  produce  conviction,  but  to 
excite  a  state  of  feeling  at  once  hvely 
and  harmonious.  That  the  feelings 
may  be  Uvely,  the  poem  must  have 
energy,  distinctness,  glow;  that  they 
may  be  harmonious,  it  muet  have 
consistency  and  completeness,  and 
must  lead  to  the  api^rehension  of  a 
peaceful  order  supreme  over  all  con- 
fusion. But  it  may  have  all  these  re- 
quisites, and  therefore  be  a  good 
poem,  and  yet  be  far  from  a  Hteral 
representation  of  the  fact,  event, 
thought,  or  emblem,  which  supplies 
the  pretext  for  it  If  you  nghtly 
weigh  all  these  conditions  of  a  poem's 
existence,  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  it 
may  and  often  must  admit  free  and 
marvellous  displays  of  fancy,  legend, 
superstition,  and  sjrmboHc  necroman- 
cy. In  a  word,  it  must  boldly  say — 
To  produce  an  impression  equivalent 
to  that  which  this  actual,  but  super- 
abundant, overwhelming  world  would 
produce  in  a  mind  capable  of  embrac- 
ing it  as  a  whole.  I  will  shape  a 
world  of  my  own,  no  less  vivid  and 
coherent,  but  rounded  in  a  smalls 
circle,  readily  intelligible  to  man,  and 
delightful  to  him,  as  free  from  the 
bafnng,  confounding  immensity  of 
that  in  which  he  lives.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  we  bcffrow  from  the 
actual  for  the  uses  of  poetry,  must  be 
translated,  not  transferred,  its  form 
and  colouring  modified,  from  that 
consistent  with  and  dependent  on  the 
appearances  of  the  actual  world,  to 
those  required  by  the  unity  of  the 
imaginary  creation.  Such  seem  to 
me  the  laws  required  by  the  slightest 
song ;  and  yet  adequate  to  explain 
the  OdysKy,  Himalet,  and  Herman 
and  Dorothea." 

««  Well,  a  very  pretty  scheme.  But 
in  my  notion  a  mere  juggleiy.  The 
moment  you  separate  a  pirt  of  human 
existence  from  the  great  All  it  be 
longs  to,  and  seek  to  shape  it  into  a 
minor,  dependent,  and  analogous,  bat 
distinct  world,  which,  as  I  umierstand, 
is  your  notion,  that  moment*you  lose 
all  law  and  measure  of  truth  and 
^kehood.  A  feelmg,  an  image,  an 
event  is  true  that  is  real,  genuine,  not 
when  detached,  but  only  when  coiu 
nected  with  its  (xi^nal  circnmstancM 
and  atmosphere.  Suppose,  while  the 
clay  of  natore  is  yet  soft  and  plaitio. 
I  break  off  a  finger  or  an  ear  finoor 
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the  great  image ;  this  iS|  no  doubt,  a 
real  part  of  the  whole.  But  then  the 
fractiooal  edge  recalls  that  it  is  only 
a  portion,  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
in  its  former  position.  But  if  I  agam 
knead  it  up  and  round  it  off  into  a  se- 
parate work,  betraying  no  violent  dis- 
location, it  ceases  to  be  any  thing  but 
a  fiction  of  my  hands.  I  cannot  make 
it  a  smaU  total,  recalling  in  minuter 
lines,  and  representing  the  great  one, 
bec^ise  the  great  one  is  too  vast,  and 
I  see  it  only  in  part  An  Illiad  was 
very  well,  because  those  for  whom  it 
was  written  believed  it  all  true,  read 
it  as  history,  and  had  no  more  doubt 
of  Jupiter  and  Pallas  than  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon.  To  us,  who  have 
looked  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  pup- 
pet-show, it  has  lost  half  its  value. 
But  remember,  besides,  that  the  free 
extemporaneous  Homeric  rythm  is 
verjr  milike  our  modem  metres.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  very  fact  of  writ- 
ing in  artificial  elaborate  verse  is  a  pro- 
clamation of  a  design  to  be  absurd.*' 

**  Verse  ought  to  be,  and  to  have 
the  evidence  of  being,  the  spontaneous 
and  only  suitable  utterance  of  Mvely 
and  dehffhtfiil  emotion.  If  not,  doubu 
less  it  is  bad  and  a  trick." 

•<  Almost  all  I  know  o(  indeed,  is 
sa  As  for  the  verse  of  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  it  is  only  prose  fused  and 
fluid.  But  almost  all  else  is  prose 
pinched,  twisted,  filed,  scraped,  and 
notched  into  arbitrary  forms,  in  hopes, 
not  of  producing  any  indepenaent 
feeling,  but  of  awakening  some  echo 
of  the  feeling  which  Oie  authentic 
melody  of  vrords  begets.  But,  in 
fine,  explain  it  how  you  will,  all  fic- 
tion in  verse  or  prose  is  to  me  abhor- 
rent I  hate  straw-men,  snow-men, 
rag-men,  colossal  doUs,  bronae  kmgs 
aiMi  dukes,  and  all  the  sons  of  scare- 
crows. I  loathe  your  modem  ro- 
mance which  sets  up  its  tawdrv  wooden 
Highlanders  and  calumetted  Indians 
at  the  door  with  as  keen  an  eye  to 
^ain,  and  to  the  public's  gross  crav- 
mffs,  as  the  keeper  of  a  snufl^shop. 
We  have  not  too  much  thought  and 
enei^^  am<x]g  us  for  actual  hfe,  and 
it  is  imotic^o  waste  what  we  have  in 
aimless  sympathies,  and  to  spend  our 
days  in  tracmg  out  the  baby-bouse 
labyrinths  of  songs  and  scmnets.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  man  who,  when 
his  ship  was  sinking,  and  the  only 
chance  lay  in  working  with  eveiy 
shoold  begin  to  fiddle  oi  the 


deck,  and  set  the  saHora  off  in  an  m- 
sane  dance  1  We,  and  the  woM  too^ 
are  in  juBt  this  need,  and  the  poeli 
help  us  a  little." 

Walsingham  answered  calmly^— 
«•  I  do  not  remember  that  the  seamen 
in  the  Greek  stoiy  were  much  the  bet- 
ter for  throwing  Arion  overboard-" 

*«Ah!  I  suppose  in  that  tale  soms 
poet  was  pleading  his  own  cause  and 
that  of  his  brethren.  In  this  matter, 
however,  we  shall  not  agree  ;  boi  I 
do  hold  most  fhmly  to  tEe  b^ief  tfatt 
the  task  of  life  is  a  hard,  stem.  Spar- 
tan work — to  climb  with  Weening 
feet  among  rocks  of  ioe  and  lava.  We 
must  have  done,  once  for  all,  with  cob- 
webs and  rose-vapours,  electioo  rib- 
bons and  rockets,  flummery  and  finery 
of  all  kinds.  Sentimoital  sighing 
has  no  business  in  a  world  where 
there  are  so  many  heart-brdkea- 
groans.  The  will  is  the  fomMlatka 
of  a  man.  He  should  stand  up— «peak 
out — bold  fast — stamp  his  tboulgkli 
in  strcpg  words— and  leave  lies,  son^ 
flatteries,  fancies,  and  all  other  mental 
sillabub  whatever  to  womanidi  and 
sickly  stomachs.  Then  when  be  standi^ 
as  I  often  do^  alone  upon  tbe  bare 
hiH-top,  and  tliinks  of  the  laws,  max- 
ims, amiabilities,  decencies,  and  re- 
putations that  make  up  what  we  cafi 
our  country,  and  winch  are  but  one 
mat  fermenting  mass  of  fialsehood, 
let  him  rejoice  that  he  dares  keep  In 
own  soul  pure  and  in  arms,  and 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven  wfaidi  has 
not  yet  heea  all  filled  with  the  reek 
of  men's  vanity  and  vcJuptDoosnen. 
For  in  our  smooth,  delicate,  moral 
days,  even  conscience  has  been  madt 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  vohqsta- 
ous  self-indulgence.  O!  fat  some 
rude  old  John  Baptist  or  Wlckfift, 
to  go  through  tl^  land  and  ay, 
Wo!  Wot  and  make  our  feMt 
bdsy  men  of  talents  and  notorie^, 
and  European  reputation-— fieavea 
hdp  them!— skip  at  his  voice  Ifte 
grassfaof^iers  from  before  the  tnmp 
of  a  rhinoceros." 

•«  Why  should  not  be  who  so 
strongly  conceives  also  perform  1" 

«<  O !  a  man  may  &iicy  indeed  that 
hisarms  are  kwag  enough  to  raack 
the  stars ;  but  when,  in  tryin|f  even 
to  raise  them  above  Ins  owniiead,  they 
have  been  heavily  beaten  back  aad 
crushed  by  the  demon  of  the  air,  he 
must  be  content,  for  a  while  at  least, 
to  reaty  and  nume  his  pangs.    Birt 
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jou,  yoQ  for  whose  pipingB  and  mad-' 
rigals  the  world  has  smooth  and  fa- 
vourable ears,  you,  had  you  the  heart 
of  a  man  instead  of  the  fancy  of  a 
conjurer,  might  indeed  find  or  make 
the  sad  hour  for  speaking  severe 
truths  ;  you  might  inspuit  and  shame 
men  into  the  work  of  painfully  build- 
ing up  for  themselves  new,  and  graver, 
and  more  serene  hopes,  instead  of 
lulling  them  into  a  drunken  dream 
with  wanton  airs  and  music:" 

Wabing^iam  shook  his  head,  but 
not  anj^rify,  and  said — *<  One  builds 
Cyclopian  walls,  another  fashions 
marble  carvinn.  £ach  must  work 
as  he  can.  But  remember  that  the 
Cyclopia  walls,  though  they  stood 
inaeea,  and  stand,  became  useless 
monmnents  of  a  dead  past,  and  the 
fox  and  the  robber  kennel  among  the 


stones.  The  marble  carvings  which 
humanized  their  own  early  age  are 
still  the  delight  of  all  human  genera- 
tions." 

<«  Ay,  but  those  marble  carvings, 
for  those  who  wrought  and  revered 
them,  were  most  hdy  realities.  Our 
modem  poems  and  other  tinsel  work 
are,  for  us,  as  mere  toys  as  musical 
snuff-boxes  or  gauze  flowers." 

^  To  him  wbo  regards  them  as  mere 
toys  they  are  indeed  worthless,  nay, 
dangerous.  That  which  he  handles  as 
a  squib,  he  may  find  burst  between  his 
fingers  as  a  bomb.  But  of  such  men, 
and  those  who  wcnrk  for  them,  there 
need  be  no  discourse  between  us." 

«<  Of  such  men  I  fear  there  must 
be  discourse  between  us,  if  we  are  to 
discourse  atall,and  in  speaking  not 
forget  ourselves." 


Chapter  Xn. 


They  bade  each  other   good-night, 
and  lay  back  in  their  chairs  at  qyposite 
sides  of  the  fire.     Collins  went  to 
sleep.    But  Wakdngham  sat  revolv- 
ing the  conversation  that  had  passed 
and  his  present  position.    He  thought 
that  he  saw  most  distinctly  the  &Dacy 
of  his  host's  views  as  to  poetry  ;  and 
judged  from  this  evening's  experience 
that  he  was  not  a  very  acute  reasoner, 
so  fiur  at  least,  as  reasoning  is  carried 
on    by   analysis.     He  aim  regarded 
him  as  narrow  and  partial  .in  all  his 
feelings   and   aims,    viewing   many 
things  with  undue  violence,  ^ad  with 
undeserved  indifiference  turning  fix>m 
others.    The  mind,  he  said  to  him- 
.  6^  of  this  recluse  resembles  a  smith's 
forge,  with  its  small  glowing  %ht,  its 
deep  imaginative  shadows,  the  strenu- 
ous image  of  the  workman,  and  the 
weighty  and    colossal   processes   to 
which  the  whole  is  devoted.  «  Well," 
he  thought,  «<  let  others  forge  crowbars 
and  ploughshares,  nay,  even  weapons 
and  armour  ;  enough  for  me,  in  my 
sunny  chamber,  with  vine-leaves  round 
the  windows,  to  mould  graceful  figures, 
or  even  to  engrave  the  small  and  un- 
obtrusive gem."    His  mind,  however, 
did  not  rest  here.  He  could  not  escape 
from  the  feeling  that,  after  aD,  there 
was  in  Collins  an  earnest  though  rug- 
ged and  painful  force  of  some  kind, 
whether  of.  will,   or  feeling,  or  imagi- 
nation,    which  bore  down  the    poet. 
This    energy  but  half  understood  it- 
self^ and  was  unaccompanied  by  any 


sense  (tf  the  graceful,  the  hannonioos, 
the  coormlet^  without  which  life  to 
Walflingnam  appeared  so  bare  and 
empty.  It  was  a  eharact^  which, 
in  its  dim  but  broken  strength,  and 
large  though  interrupted  outline, 
seemed  to  nim  more  miposing  than 
any  other  he  had  known,  than  all  that 
he  could  find  in  himself.  His  curio- 
sity and  his  sympathy  with  the  myste- 
rious were  awakened,  and  were  excited 
the  more  by  his  ignorance  of  the  pre- 
vious history,  wmch  in  spite  of  rervid 
longings  after  a  high  course  of  human 
action,  had  thrown  Collins  into  this 
soUtude  a  brooding  aimless  hermit 

Now,  as  was  his  custom,  he  began 
to  collect  and  arrange  all  he  knew  of 
the  man,  and  the  recent  drcumstancea 
that  had  brought  them  acquainted. 
But  here  his  uioughts  were  turned 
into  a  difierent  direction,  for,  with  the 
events  of  the  evening,  the  image  of 
Maria  recurred  to  him.  He  replied 
his  previous  feelings  of  admiration  for 
her  ;  his  delight  in  her  pure,  unselfish 
elevation  of  heart ;  his  own  intellec- 
tual superiority,  which  had  enabled 
him  to  see  over  and  round  her  qn- 
moas  ;  and  the  coldness  and  weakness 
of  his  faith  in  invisible  realities,  com- 
pared with  her  devout  and  practical 
reliance.  The  unspeakable  loveliness 
of  her  whole  being  presented  itself 
anew  to  him ;  and  he  reflected  with 
how  much  pleasure  he  had  been  able 
to  give  her  firesh  knowledge,  and  to 
set  her  mind  in  movement  m  new  di- 
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rections.  For  while  his  sugg^estions 
and  ideas  rooted  themselves  in  her, 
and  re-appeared  in  gentler  and  naore 
attractive  forms  in  her  demeanour  and 
lanifiiage,  she  had  seemed  to  him  a 
nymph-Uke  Grecian  giri,  catching 
new  hints  of  melody  and  themes  of 
verse  from  a  sage  master,  by  her 
voice  and  instrmnent,  her  smmy  beauty 
and  lyrical  glances  lending  to  them 
roundness,  floencv,  and  a  tlvilling 
sweetness.  Xiastly,  be  reviewed  the 
singular  hour  that  he  had  spent  with 
her  in  the  ruined  church,  and  was 
C(Hiscious  of  a  minted  rush  of  pain 
and  joy  while  he  revived  for  a  moment 
the  free  and  mounting  flight  of  heart 
with  which  they  had  seemed  to  live 
together  in  the  tempest  and  rise  upon 
its  wmgs  above  the  ordinary  restramts 
of  custom  and  reserve.  It  was  a  less 
selfish  train  of  emotion,  more  elevat- 
ing and  enthusiastic  than  he  had  al- 
most  ever  experienced.  But  along 
with  the  remembrance  of  it  came  that 
of  the  discovery  of  her  secret  afl^- 
tion,  though  for  whom  he  could  not 
divine,  from  this  he  would  fain  have 
withdrawn  his  attention,  for  he  habi. 
tuaDy  endeavoured  to  turn  away  from 
all  painful  considerations.  But  the 
&cts  were  too  recent,  and  she  was 
still  too  near  him.  A  f!ew  feet  and  a 
thin  ceilmg  were  all  that  divided  him 
from  the  sleeping  girl.  Love  with 
his  tatch  Ufffatod  the  poet's  imagina- 
tion up  the  dark  stair.  UeseemM  to 
see  the  beautiful  and  animated  head 
now  redining  in  still  unconsciousness 
on  the  pilfow  ;  thedeHcate  and  benign 
hand  and  rounded  arm  escapmg  from 
the  folds  designed  to  hide  them;  the 
smooth  eyelids,  with  their  dark  lashes 
closed,  and  the  full,  half-puted  lips. 
Over  an  the  enchanted  picture  of  nis 
fiincy  he  viewed  the  silent  dream- 
world opened  to  her  spirit,  with 
many  images  of  which  his  own  was 
one,  blend^  in  the  front,  and  a  dark 
and  fiery  cloud  of  destiny,  like  the 
smoke  of  that  night's  conflagration, 
opaque  to  him,  though  for  her  trans- 
fMirent,  hiding  the  main  and  central 
figure  so  incomparably  dear  to  Maria. 
The  hour  of  twelve  came.  The 
clear  picture  of  the  lady  in  her  cham- 
ber vanished,  the  long  and  busy  past, 
with  its  prominent   and     struggling 


forms  broke  at  once  upon  him.  He 
had  now  hekfre  his  eyes  togetiio; 
Arthur  and  Sir  Charles,  Wilsoo  sai 
Hastings,  Musgrave  and  Wals^- 
ham.  The  student,  the  bftroiiet,  the 
&rmer,  the  traveller,  the  divine,  the 
poet — each  seemed  to  him  per^Bctlf 
distnict,  yet  as  toeach  he  had  a  tnia 
of  evident  remembrances,  and  eack 
he  fancied  was  himself.  80  might  he 
have  stood  in  the  midst  of  ixiaay  hi^ 
mirrors,  each  bright  and  ^leekkai, 
but  each  of  a  difierently  cofcwed 
glass,  a  blue,  a  red,  a  green,  a  goUen, 
an  amethyst,  a  white,  and  seen  faiia- 
aeU,  his  own  form,  &ce,  gestnre,  and 
expression  of  countenance  reflected  in 
each  of  the  sur&ces,  but  with  the  dif' 
ference  of  colourii^.  But  again  it 
seemed  that  the  di&rence  ovembne- 
ed  the  identity,  and  that  he  beheU 
only  so  many  several  figures,  pam; 
for  the  same  one  man  by  weuiqg  a 
mask  the  &c-simile  of  bos  &oe.  Am 
the  hourghded  on,  the  Tanons  foras 
^w  less  and  less  distinct,  thoqgfa  Ibi 
mwaid  recollection  of  their  hj^rrr 
was  still  clear.  He  nowtmned  I* 
eyes  upon  the  sleeping  counteoarr? 
of  Collms,  with  its  Ixdd  and  hazsh 
lines  still  fiill  of  melancholy  and  eso- 
getic  meaning,  and  with  hair  so  prs. 
maturely  gray  shadmg  jthe  funowri 
brow  and  beating  tem]deB.  AH  the 
impressions  of  the  evening  came  upoB 
him  with  redoubled  power.  He  sav 
in  that  &ce  a  long  inscrqitioD  to  which 
he  required  the  key.  Even  withoot 
its  help  he  knew  of  a  concenteied  seal 
and  tcMTid  vigor,  narrow  perhaps  in 
its  objects  and  experience,  but  haviv 
a  depih  and  genuineness  of  life  famt 
in  few  among  mankind,  and  eepeddh 
rare  in  profiisely  accompliited  m 
refined  periods  and  daesea.  He  aid 
to  himself— I  nnderitand  and  can  paat 
a  thousand  modes  of  human  exBrteoce, 
from  the  hero  and  the  sa^  to  ^ 
damsel,  tiie  child,  and  the  tmb  barba- 
rian dave.  But  there  is  one  chara^ 
ter  that  seems  to  lie  beyond  me  wrap- 
ped m  its  own  dark  electric  cJooi 
This,  too,  shall  now  tie  eleaj'  under  my 
gaze  and  be  wielded  by  my  wiD, 

The  ring  did  not  refuse  its  func- 
tion ;  and  Walsingham  slept  in  ittter 
oblivion. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  THE  BAST. 


EvEBT  body  knows  that  our  empire 
in  the  East  is  entirely  of  one  opinion ; 
that  the  vast  realms  of  Hindostan  have 
been  won  by  the  sword,  and  must  be 
maintained  by  the  sword  ;  and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  chance  of  perpetual 
success,  not  merely  for  its  prosperity, 
but  for  its  existence.    Forty   or  fifty 
thousand  Europeans,  including    five- 
^-twenty  thousand  soldiers,  are  there 
to  be  found  sciBkttered  among  ninety  mil- 
lions of  Asiatics,  directly  subjected  to 
theur  empire,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber in  the  tributary  and  allied  states. 
How  so  small  a  body  of  Europeans 
should  ever  have  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing and  maintaining  an  empire  at  the 
distiJice  of  eight  thousand  miles  from 
the  British  islands,  over  so  immense  a 
body,  most  of   them  hardly  inferior 
to  the  European  race    in  hardihood 
and  valour,  trained  to  discipline,  and 
supplied  with  military  implements  of 
war  fully  as  powerful,  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of  never-ceasing    astonishment, 
and  is  not  rightly  appreciated  by  this 
generation,  only  because,    like    any 
other  prodi^  with  which  we  have  long 
been  familiar,  it  has  ceased    to    be 
an  object  of    present  surprise.     But 
one  thing  is  perfectly  plain,  and  must 
be  quite  obvious  even  to  the  most  su- 
perficial observer,^ — ^that  such  an  em- 
INi^  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
most  consummate  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  local  govern- 
ment—by the  maintenance  of  a  power- 
ful European  force,  and  by  the  most 
sedulous  attention,  both  to  the  material 
interests  and  the  rights  of  property  in 
the  immense  mass  of  our  Oriental  sub- 
jects.   Even  if  no^-extemal    danger 
threatened ;  if  no  northern  power  was ' 
at  hand  to  take  advantage  of  any  weak- 
ness in  our  Indian  administration,  and 
DO  northern  diplomac]^  to  combine  the 
Courts  of  Central  Asia  into  a  power- 
fol  league  against  us,  still,  common- 
sense  has  long  demonstrated  to  every 
man  capable  of  thinkinff,  and  aequaint- 
ed  with  the  subject,  uat  our  Indian 
empire  stood  on  the  most  precarious 
foundation  ;  and  that  by  disafl^tioo 
Bmow  the  native  troq)s,  almost  before 
the  aSjming  tidings  could  reach  the 
.British  shores,  the  sjdendid  &bric  might 
be  levelled  with  the  dost 
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What,  then,  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  British  (xovemment !  Have  they 
employed  the  precious  3rearB  of  peace  in 
our  Eastern  dominions  in  increasing  our 
European  force — augmenting  our  na- 
tive mihtanr  establishment— c(HHalia- 
ting  the  afl»ctions  of  the  native  sol- 
diers— strengthening  our  frontier  to- 
wards the  north  and  west,  and  secur- 
ing ourselves  by  aUiances  among  the 
powers  of  Central  Asia?  Have  we 
established  a  powerfol  fleet  of  armed 
steamboats  on  the  Indus,  and  ren« 
dered  that  ^at  hver,  seventeen  hun- 
dred  miles  m  length,  the  true  frontier 
of  Hindostan  against  European  or 
Asiatic  power,  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  hostile  arms  ?  Have  we  estab- 
lished military  camps  on  its  shores, 
and  erected  forts  to  rapport  the  oper- 
ations  of  the  fix>ntier  troq)8,  and 
established  a  national  force  capable  of 
supporting  those  in  front  in  case  of 
disaster?  Have  we  conciliated  the 
afiections  of  the  inhabitants  in  our 
rear,  and  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  native  troops  by  liberal  aUow- 
ances  and  retired  establishments  held 
safely  ?  Have  we  promoted  industry 
through  Hindostan  by  opening  to  it 
the  imfettered  market  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  won  the  hearts  of  aQ 
classes  bv  the  impartial  admmistra- 
tion  of  the  revenue,  and  the  steady 
security  given  to  existing  land  rights? 
Alas !  we  have  done  the  very  rSverse 
of  all  these  things ;  and  in  order  to 
enable  our  readers  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  infatuation  which,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  pervaded  our  In- 
dian Councils,  under  the  influence  of 
the  parsimonious,  niggardly  ideas  of 
the  masses  at  home,  we  shall  subjoin 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  injure  our  roag« 
nificent  Eastern  dominions  duriqg  the 
disastrous  era  of  Reform,  which  will 
probably  excite  some  attention  from  the 
evident  approach  of  the  time  when  the 
efl^ts  oi  our  ndicy  and  the  strength 
of  our  empire  there  are  to  be  put  to  the 
test. 

We  possesMd,  fifteen  yean  ago^  two 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  several  stnnig 
fri^tes  in  the  Indian  ocean,  having 
thenr  principal  statioa  at  Bombay — 
a  foroe  ampty  sufficient  to  have  se* 
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cured  our  predominance  in  .the  Per- 
nan  Gulf,  and  rendered  certain  the 
co-operation  of  Muscat,  and  all  the 
powers  on  the  ehtxea  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  We  have  sold  o^  or  dis- 
mantled, the  whole  of  this  fleet,  in 
order  to  make  a  show  of  reduced 
expenditure.  The  India  Company 
have  not  a  ship  of  war  of  their  own 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  whatever 
ships  we  may  send  there  will  form  a 
deauction  from  the  naval  strength  of 
Great  Britain.  We  had  till  very 
lately  just  three  weak  battalions  on 
the  Indus,  and  the  nearest  troops  to 
support  them  in  the  rear  wer«  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant  While  ne- 
fleeting  thus  our  fcnreign  defences,  we 
nave  still  more  ruinouwy  weakened  our 
internal  resources.  We  have  reduced 
the  European  native  force,  which,  in 
1827,  was  33,000,  to  twenty-five  regi. 
ments,  mustering  little  more  than 
19,000  men,  and  the  native  army, 
which  in  the  former  year  was  260,000, 
to  155,000.  All  this  we  have  done 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth 
emphatically  impressed  upon  our  Go- 
vernment by  our  greatest  command- 
ers in  India,  even  at  the  moment  of 
their  most  signal  triumphs,  that,  with- 
out an  adequate  proportion  of  Euro- 
pean troops,  which  should  never  be  less 
than  a  third  or  fourth  of  that  of  the  na- 
tive soldiers,  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect  success  in  India,  and  that  our  em- 
pire in  the  East,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  first  European  power,  would  be  se- 
riously endangered. 

Nor  is  this  all.  In  addition  to  this 
diminution  of  the  numbers  of  our 
military  establishments,  we  have  taken 
steps  still  more  decisively  calculat- 
ed to  alienate  the  affections  of  those 
whom  we  retained  under  our  stand- 
ards. Forgetting  that  there  can  be 
no  inherent  loyalty  in  a  black  Mus- 
sulman, or  Hindoo,  to  a  white  Chris- 
tian, and  distant  Crown,  we  have  done 
much  to  dissolve  the  firm  bond  of  umon 
that  has  hitherto  held  us  together — 
that  of  permanent  self-interest  In- 
fluenced by  a  blind  and  false  spirit  of 
economy,  Uie  Indian  Government  have 
successively  reduced  the  allowances, 
retired  pensions,  and  other  advantages 
accruing  to  the  officere,  European  and 
native,' as  well  as  privates  of  the  na- 
tive army,  so  that  not  only  has  the  at- 
tachment of  those  actually  in  tiie  ranks 
been  seriously  weakened,  but  the  dis- 
positioQ  to  enlist  under  the  Bntish  co- 
loiiis,  thnuglioat  the  whole  pemnRila, 


been  chilled  and  diecoiiraged  to  a  moA 
alarming  degree. 

Serious  as  are  the  dangers  tiat 
threaten  our  Indian  poaBeaaioQB  fron 
those  me^asures  of  reductkni  aDdeooo* 
omy,  there  are  other  inleroal  chanen 
which  are,  perhaps,  still  nacre  c2>- 
mitous,  because  productive  of  da- 
cont^it  more  deep-aeated  and  erdi 
more  incurable.  The  eirar  oob- 
mitted  bv  Lord  Comwalbs,  of  istnv 
ducin^  Eun^iean  ideas  of  feudal  pro* 
perty  mto  the  East,  and  holding  cod. 
tiary  to  all  Asiatic  princi]^  that  the 
zemindar  or  cdlector  is  the  real  pro- 
prietor, instead  of  the  ryot  or  caki. 
vator,  had  been  attended  in  many  d 
the  provinces  where  it  has  been  e^a^ 
lished  with  the  most  disastroas  eoose. 
quences,  and  led,  in  sooie  distndi^ 
to  the  great  impoverishment  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  land-^ent,  oonli. 
tuting  two-thirds  of  the  whole  reve- 
nue  of  India,  has  &Den  off  two  miHiQai 
of  late  years,  from  the  impoaabS^ 
of  extracting  their  quft-rents  from  tl^ 
cultivators,  ruined  by  oppressive  ma- 
nagement The  perpetual  settlemeni, 
established  in  1792,  coold  not,  perfaan^ 
be  altogether  abrogated,  hot  regma- 
tions  should  have  been  intitidaced  to 
protect  the  cultivator;  and  yet  noUusf 
of  the  kind  ef^tual  has  been  at^ 
tempted.  So  &r  from  this,  the  power 
of  judging  in  revenue  cases,  wfaidi 
constitute  by  far  the  most  importart 
in  the  Indian  courts,  has  been  vested 
in  the  Ehn-opean  cdlectars  of  the  le- 
venue.  This  is  not  only  a  danqgerov 
proceeding,  but  it  throws  discreA 
upon  the  whole  system  of  oar  Infian 
Administration.  There  is  not  rodeed 
a  more  upright  and  consdentioas  set 
of  men  than  the  Company's  civd  ser- 
vants in  India ;  but  human  mtore  ii 
weak,  and  it  may  be  easily  cooceived 
what  a  host  of  contagions  must  assafl 
a  judge,  when,  at  i&  very  raooieiit 
when  his  regular  income  has  heea 
materially  reduced  by  economical  par- 
ings of  late  jears,  he  finds  haxattM 
entrusted  with  the  decisaon  of  aB 
questions  between  the  GovCTnmeot 
and  the  people  connected  with  the 
land  revenue  within  hk  jmisdicliuii, 
and  knows  by  eaq>erienoe  that  die  re- 
gular remittance  of  a  large  som  qiar. 
terly  from  head-quarters  is  the  best 
possible  means  of  securing  the  fitvovi 
of  the  dispensers  of  patrooage  oa 
which  his  future  forUiue  dependa 
Then,  a  moat  alarming  step  has  beei 
taken  of  late  yaan,  liiraich  has  qgread 
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in  indescribable  panic  throughout  all 
lindostan,  in  calling  upon  all  the 
loldere  of  land,  who  had  been  con- 
mned  m  their  possessions  by  the  East 
xidia  company  in  former  times,  when 
lie  civil  government  of  Ben^  was 
irst  assumed  by  their  functionaries, 
o  produce  their  titles.  Great  part 
>f  these  titles  cannot  now  be  pro- 
Inced,  having  been  ffiven  to  be  r^^ 
:ered  in  terms  of  me  regulations  of 
the  Company,  and  neither  correctly 
•egisteredf  nor  returned  to  the  owners 
3y  the  registering  officers.  The  sub- 
lequent  acquirers  have  often  no  reffu- 
iar  title  to  produce  at  afl.  Neverthe- 
iess  they  have  all  been  recentlv  called 
jpon  to  produce  their  land  rights,  un- 
ier  the  penalty  of  the  property  re- 
v^erting  to  the  Government,  if  they 
3an  show  none  such.  The  peril  of 
mch  a  proceeding,  afi^ting  so  numer- 
3U8  a  class  as  we  Indian  cultivators, 
is  obvious ;  it  is  the  same  Uiing  as  if 
Louis  Philipi)e  were  to  ccunmence  a 
general  reduction  of  all  the  titles  of 
the  whole  revolutionary  proprietors  in 
France.  Nevertheless  this  dangerous 
step  has  been  adopted  by  the  East 
[ndia  Grovemment  over  a  vast  extent 
}f  then*  possessions,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  were  destroyinff  their  naval 
establishment,  reducmg  uieir  military 
one-half,  and  shaking  the  fidelity  of 
the  remaining  half  by  the  impolitic  re- 
luction  of  their  military  allow- 
inces. 

No  man  of  cense  ever  imagined  that 
the  Russians  would  set  out  from  the 
extreme  point  of  their  own  frontier  to 
narch  across  Persia,  Cabul,  and  all  the 
intervening  countries  to  the  Indus, 
SghUng  Si  the  way,  and  without 
5ither  alliances,  fortresses,  magazines, 
M*  stores  to  facilitate  their  advance, 
rhe  way  in  which  it  was  all  along 
foreseen  Russia  would  act,  would  be 
to  go  on  step  by  step,  consolidating 
her  power  by  successive  acquisitions, 
ind  taking  care  always  to  precede 
her  legions  by  subsidiary-  treaties  and 
alliances  which  might  enable  her  to 
D:iarch  through  all  the  intervening 
riountry  as  through  her  own  domi- 
nions, and  pour  at  last,  with  an  ac 
cmnidated  force  upon  the  northern 
provinces  of  IBndostan.  It  is  vain 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Ros- 
Btian  troops  to  march  down  from  Rus- 
sia to  India,  when  the  British  troopB 
tire  preparing  to  inarch  from  Delhi 
tnd  Agrdh  to  Cdbvl  and  Candahar^  a 
UMtanee  <f  2000  wks.     If  any  per- 


son  will  look  at  the  map  he  will  find 
that  if  our  troops  arrive  in  these  re- 
mons,  they  will  have  gone  more  than 
halfway  from  Cakutta  to  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  from  which  the  Russian 
troops  have  to  set^but  They  are  set- 
ting out  avowedly  to  anticipate  the 
Russians  in  the  possession  ci  Cabul, 
and  in  all  probability  to  assist  the 
Shah  of  Herat  in  his  resistance 
to  the  Russian  guile  and  Persian 
forces. 

After  all,  however,  it  may  con- 
fidently be  predicted  that  it  is  not  in 
Central  Asia  that  the  British  and  Rus- 
sian powers  will  first  come  in  contact. 
The  decisive  point  lies  nearer  home; 
.Constantinople  is  the  g:littering  priae 
which  is  destined  to  bring  these  two 
mighty  empires  into  collision.  In  foct, 
sudi  is  the  importance  of  Constantin. 
ople,  both  in  a  political  and  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  that  it  may  safely  be 
said  to  be  the  gate  to  India,  as  wdl  as 
the  key  to  all  the  poUtical  infiuence  of 
Central  Asia.  Marshal  Marmont  has 
dedared,  in  his  late  interesting  and  va- 
luable  travels,  that  such  is  the  strength 
of  Constantin(^le,  arising  from  the 
impregnable  fortifications  of  the  Boe- 
phorus  and  DardaneUes,  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  approached  by  sea,  and 
the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  bringing 
any  considerable  army  eitner  over  the 
B^an,  or  through  Asia  Minor  by 
land,  that  which^er  party  first  gets 
possesion  of  it,  wiQ,  in  all  fnobabi- 
lity,  be  able  to  maintain  it  against  the 
utmost  efibrts  of  the  other.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  if  the  Turks  were  to 
admit  an  English  fleet  through  the 
Dardanelles,  and  Admiral  Stopfcwd 
were  to  anchor  with  an  adequate  force 
ofi'the  Seraglio  Point,  all  the  efSxrts  of 
Russia  would  be  unable  to  achieve  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  in  this  great  struggle 
depends  upon  priority  of  occupation, 
and  we  devoutly  hope  that  the  fiiln- 
ness,  both  of  the  Divan  and  of  the 
English  Grovemment,  may  lead,  ere 
long,  to  results  which  vrill  arrest  the 
haughty  supremacy  which  Russia  has 
so  long  exercised  m  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope. 

But  while  the  great  contest,  which 
every  man  of  sense  and  fix'esi^  has 
lon^  anticipated,  is  now  dravnng  to  a 
crisis,  let  us  consider  what  prepan- 
tioas  Ei^land  has  been  maldng  to 
meet  the  tflxoggia  That  the  stn^. 
gle  was  approaohine,  «nd  Hmt,  loov 
rapidty,  has  been  long  manifiwt  to 
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every  peraon  of  ordinary  inteDigence, 
imleBs  Enffiand  was  prepared  to  re- 
linquiBb  aU  pretensioiis  to  her  former 
maritime  power.  Without  going  far- 
ther into  detail,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen,  and  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  were  such 
blows  at  her  maritime  power  that  no 
nation  couki  possibly  submit  ta  In 
the  case  of  the  Vixeih  Russia  took  up- 
on berselfto  proclaim  and  enforce  a 
maritime  blockade  of  the  coast  of 
Circassia,  when  that  country  was  nei- 
ther a  part  of  the  Russian  dominion, 
nor  were  its  harbors  blockaded  by 
any  force  sufficient  to  make  the  enter- 
ing in  a  matter  of  danger,  which  is 
the  only  principle  on  which  a  favour- 
able blockade  can  be  'justified  by  the 
law  of  nations.  But  gross  as  was 
this  outrage  upon  the  British  flag,  it 
was  nothing  to  that  which  tookjdace, 
when,  by  the  tieaty  of  Unkiar-Skeles- 
si, the  Dardanelles  toere  declared  for 
ever  closed  to  the  British  mentf-war. 
The  pretension  thus  assumed  by  Rus- 
siat  and  acquiesced  in  by  Turkey,  of 
declaring  the  Euzine  a  Russian  lake, 
and  permitting  no  ship  of  war  of  any 
other  nation  to  enter  it,  excepting  the 
Turkish  and  the  Russian  was  so  per- 
fectly monstrons,  that  nothing  but  a 
conviction  ol  the  infeituation  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time  could  ever  have  induced 
Russia  to  make  the  demand,  and  no- 
thing but  the  most  violent  paroxysm 
of  ]^tical  madness  could  ever  have 
induced  England  to  acquiesce  for  one 
moment  in  its  establishment  What 
right  had  Russia  to  assume  to  herself 
the  command  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Black  Sea?  Had  not  Austria  an 
equal  interest  with  her  in  the  naviga- 
tion 61  those  waters — ^Austria,  who 
possesses  three-fourths  of  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  whose  empire 
that  mighty  stream  is  the  great  artery 
of  the  state?  Had  not  Circassia  and 
Persia  an  interest  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  their  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Eiudne,  and  the 
numerous  harbours  which  crowd  its 
eastern  shores?  Had  not  Great  Bri- 
tain,  and  France,  and  Holland,  and 
all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  a 
decided  interest  to  navigate  the  Eux- 
ine  with  their  ships  of  war,  in  order  to 
protect  their  merchantmen,  or  the 
mercantile  establishments  which  may 
be  carrying  on  business  oa  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea?  England  has  long 
possessed  a  greater  maritime  power 
than  any  othor  country  in  the  world ; 


But  did  she,  even  in  the  days  of  C1«U 
ham  and  Nelson^  ever  pveteud  that  w 
ships  but  those  of  Frsmce  and  Eif- 
land  shcnikl  pass  the  Straits  of  Dorer! 
What  would  the  world  say  if  Esf- 
land  were  ever  to  conclude  a  treity 
with  Spain,  by  which  no  ships  bs 
those  of  England  and  Spain  sbcdd 
TOSS  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  with 
Denmark,  that  none  but  Aitish  or 
Danish  ships  should  pass  the  soimd! 
Russia  would  have  been  the  &6t  to 
exclaim  against  such  a  treaty  as  an 
unheard  of  violation  of  her  neu- 
tral rights.  The  thing  is  so  perfect^ 
monstrous  that  it  won't  bear  a  mo* 
ment's  argument  It  is  of  itself  an 
ample  grouMi  for  entering  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  Turks,  founded  x^ok 
the  principle  of  restoring  an  equal 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  to  all  na- 
tions; and  if  Russia  considerB  tlal 
as  a  reason  for  declaring  war,  i^kb 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  viSafion  of  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  it  must  be 
manifest  to  all  the  world  that  die  has 
lighted  the  flames  of  hostility,  in  otder 
to  support  a  monstroos  and  miprinci- 
pled  violation  of  the  rights  of  other 
nations. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  dB 
Russia  gain  this  en(HinoQs  advantage? 
How  £d  it  happen  that  Turkey, 
whose  animosity  to  the  Muscovite 
power,  inflamed  by  wrongs,  ard  ere- 
nomed  by  religious  hatred,  should 
have  thus  consented  to  a  treaty  which 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Russia  tbe  sites 
of  her  capital,  and  aU  but  placed  her 
neck  under  the  foot  of  her  ri?doi^)tahle 
enemy  1  The  answer  is  obvioos.  It 
was  the  supmeness  of  England,  occa- 
sioned by  the  total  absorption  of  tiie 
national  thouffht  in  politxsal  pasBoa, 
and  the  culpaue  weakness  of  hes  Ad- 
ministration, bent  upon  nothing  bat 
revolutionary  advancement,  w^£  was 
the  sole  cause  of  this  enormous  advan- 
tage bemg  gained  by  the  Robbsb 
autocrat  The  chtnimstances  are  well 
known  which  led  to  this  wofii)  resdL 
AU  Pacha,  the  Ruler  of  Egypt,  revolt- 
ed against  the  Ottoman  sway.  He 
defeated  the  Turks  in  several  eiMxm- 
ters,  and  brou^t  the  empire  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Koniah.  The  rest  slnll  be  given  k 
the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Rimew : 

*' There  is  much  reason  to  siMpect  thai 
the  revolt  of  Ali  Pacha,  like  many  c 
of  the  same  kind,  was  secretly  ini 
by  RaMna,with  the  intention  cainti 
on  one  side  or  another,  as  chance  and  thii 
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fortune  of  war  should  decide.  The  Sultan 
applied  to  this  country  for  aid.  But  this 
application  cunc  in  the  form  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  hardly  possible  for  our  Qo- 
▼emment  to  comply  with  it.  For  it  was 
in  October,  when  the  late  Parliament, 
though  not  yet  deAmct,  had  closed  its  la- 
bours, and  could  not,  with  any  decency, 
have  been  reounembled,  and  when  there 
was  no  poesibihty  for  the  new  Parliament 
to  meet  tillJanuary.  The  Gk)Temment» 
therefore,  would  have  been  rash  and  in- 
considerate, which,  without  the  power  of 
soon  acquiring  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
should  have  complied  with  a  request  that 
would  instantly  have  incurred  a  very 
large  expense,  and  incurred  the  hazard  of 
a  general  war.  We  had  aUo  other  im- 
p^ant  matters  on  our  hands.  Portugal 
and  Belgium  demanded  the  strictest  at- 
tention, while  our  fleets  occupied  the 
msmths  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Tagus." 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
eztraordinaiy  advantage  gained,  and 
moDstrooB  usurpation  then  made  by 
Russia.  We  were  so  busv  advapcmg^ 
ths  cause  of  revolution  in  Belgium  and 
Partusal,  and  had  our  naval  forces  so 
completely  engrossed  in  blockading 
the  Scheldt,  and  in  enabling  Antwerp 
to  display  the  tri-coloured  flag  for  the 
son-in-law  of  Franoe,  that  we  had  not 
a  man  cfr  a  gun  to  spare  to  prevent  the 
Dardandles  from  Ming  into  the 
hands  of  Russia;  that  is  to  sa^,  we 
were  so  much  occupied  in  sacrificing 
two  M  allies  in  our  close  vicinity,  to 
revolutionaiy  ambition,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  let  a  ihird  old  aUvt 
hddmg  the  keys  of  India  in  its  hands, 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  power  which  had 
so  lon^  openly  coveted  our  eastern 
possessions. 

And  what  are  we  doing  now,  and 
what  is  the  circumstance  that  consti- 
tutes the  strength  of  the  Russian  and 
the  weakness  of  the  British  arms  at 
this  moment  ?  Why,  we  are  labour- 
ing to  undo  the  work  of  our  own 
h^ds ;  striving  to  regain  the  power 
vohmtanly  ofiered  to  us,  at  that  time, 
by  Turkey,  and  surrendered  by  us  to 
Kussia;  and  endeavouring  to  regain 
that  commanding  position  Uien  pressed 
upon  us  by  our  ancient  ally,  and 
refused  by  our  infatuated  rulers. 
It  is  tbe  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
extorted  by  the  Russians  from  the 
Turks,  as  the  price  of  the  deliverance 
of  Constantinople  from  the  Egyptians, 
which  is  the  barrier,  and  the  only  bar- 
rier now  which  prevents  us  from  as- 
suming an  impregnable  position  in 
front  of  the  Bts^cnus.     We  have 


recently  concluded  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  Austria,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that  under  this  treaty  gS  com- 
merce are  veiled,  or  to  it  have  been 
added,  secret  articlis  of  a  political  cha- 
racter. In  truth,  the  earnest  desire  of 
Austria  to  take  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
ceaseless  usurpations  of  Ruissia  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  have  long 
been  known  to  all  the  diplomatic  circles 
in  Europe;  and  it  was  nothing  but  the 
&tal  revolt  of  the  Barricades  and  the 
accession  of  England  to  the  revolu- 
tionaiy cause  in  1830,  which  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  leajpie 
between  Engknd  and  Austria  eight 
years  ago,  which  would  have  e^ctu- 
aOy  arreted  the  ptogreea  of  Russia  in 
the  east  of  Europe.  Mettemich  la- 
boured incessantly  at  that  period  to 
form  a  league  of  the  European  powers 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  Russia  in 
that  direction;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  cautiously,  but  firing, 
proceeding  in  the  attempt  to  organize 
such  an  alliaQce,  when  all  these  Mili- 
tary plans  were  blown  into  the  air  by 
the  sudden  wheel  which  England  then 
made  to  the  side  of  revolution.  De- 
cisive evidence  is  tp  be  found  among 
the  State  Papers,  quoted  in  the  Port- 
folio, oi  the  efforts  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich  in  this  respect,  and  of  the  &ct 
that  it  was  the  resistance  of  France 
alone,  at  that  period,  whkh  preveated 
the  formation  of  a  league  for  its  ac- 
complishment In  a  secret  defi^Mtch 
from  Count  Pozzo  di  Bom  to  the 
Russian  Govenunent,  dated  Farii,  Dec 
14, 1828,  itis  stated, «« The  malevolent 
intentions  and  the  hostile  preparations 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  against  Russia 
are  fricts  known  to  all  Europe.  The 
Imperial  Cabinet  has  penetrated  them 
in  their  commencement  and  followed 
them  in  their  progress,  and  the  servants 
of  the  Emperor  nave  signalized  their 
existence  and  combated  Uieb*  efibcts." 

It  was  after  having  inundated  the 
public  with  distorted  or  exaggerated 
statements  of  supposed  reverses  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  of  the  success 
and  superiority  of  the  Turks,  that 
Pfince  Metlermch  pfroiposed  to  the  Ca- 
binet of  London  to  act  in  concert  with 
him  in  order  to  form  a  league^  into 
which  France  and  Prussia  would  he 
drawn,  wUh  the  view  of  interfering  he- 
tween  Russia  and  Turheji;  and  to  im- 
pose peace  upon  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror. 

«« You  are  aware,  M.  le  Comte,  that 
according  to  the  plan  of  the  Chancel- 
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lor  of  the  Court  and  the  State,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  to  undertake 
the  task  as  regards  France,  and  to 
guide  her  to  his  ends,  while  the  former 
was  to  be  answtrable  for  Prussia." 

And,  after  enumeratinjr  the  various 
steps  taken  by  Mettermch  to  achieve 
this  object,  Pozzo  di  Boigo  concludes— 

«*  Such  is,  Bi.  le  Comt^  a  &ithful  re- 
qital  of  all  t.  faAt  I  have  gathered  upon  this 
new  attempt  of  Prince  Mettermch,  and 
upon  the  mode  and  the  expressions.  My 
opinion  is,  that,  seeing  the  intimacy 
which  exists  between  the  Cabinets  of 
England  and  Vienna,  Prince  Ester- 
ha^  has  concealed  nothi^  from  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen, but  that  both  l^ve  felt  the  in- 
oonvenience  and  impossibOit^  of  car- 
rying such  a  plan  into  practice  when 
France  has  declared  that  she  will  not 
concur  in  it" 

Austria,  however,  was  not  discou- 
raged ;  and  it  was  entirely  in  cmise- 
<iaeDce  of  the  formidable  military  pre- 
parati(Mi8  of  that  power,  joined  to  the 
eneigetic  remonstrances  of  England 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Admi- 
nistration, that  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Russians  was  pre- 
vented after  they  had  crossed  the  Bal- 
kan. It  am)ears  by  a  note  presented 
by  Count  Krasinsky,  the  French  En- 
Yoy,  to  Mettemich,  dated  6th  June, 
l&df  that  the  military  preparations  c^ 
Austria  at  that  period  were  of  the 
most  formidable  description.  He 
stoted:— 

««Tbe  Landwehr  is  revived,  the 
numb^  of  individuals  exempted  from 
this  service  restricted,  and  that  it  is 
assembled  during  two  months  in  au- 
tumn. In  the  course  of  last  year  each 
reffiment  of  cavahry  has  received  frx>m 
2^  to  400  additional  horses ;  this  vear 
orders  have  been  given  to  purchase 
horses  for  artillery  and  waggons. 
Even  in  the  capital,  workmen  of  every 
kind  are  rigorously  enlisted,  in  order  to 
complete  equipments  and  saddlery  for 
the  military  magazines.  In  the  arse- 
nals, and  in  the  manufactories  for  arms, 
reigns  an  extraordinaiy  activity.  Ar- 
tillery and  ammunition  are  continually 
being  sent  by  the  Danube  into  Hun- 
garv;  they  are  always  embarked  by 
night  Since  last  ^ear,  when  these  suc- 
cessive transmissions  commenced,  the 
fortresses  of  Hungaiy  must  be  amply 
provided  with  necessaries.  It  would  ap- 


pear, then,  that  these  objects  liave  an 
ther  destination.  The  mater  part  of 
the  general  officers  have  been  aHRrohM 
at  Vienna  for  several  weeks  back,  aai 
have  had  conferences.  The  same  ting 
took  place  in  180d,  before  the  ofiemDg 
of  the  campaign.  This  sIiowb  the 
intention  of  talung  some  very  impst- 
ant  military  measures." 

Eveiy  one  knows  what  was  the  lesnik 
of  these  demonstratioDs.  Russta  was  ar- 
rested in  her  career  of  conquest ;  aod, 
notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  Bal- 
kan, real  independence  was  preserred 
to  Turicey  by  the  peace  of  Adriano{de. 
What,  then,  placed  the  power  of  the 
Porte  finally  imder  the  dominion  of 
their  northern  enemy?  Nothing  b^ 
the  in&tuatioa  of  the  Whig  G^peo- 
ment  in  1834  led  to  the  point-bhriL 
refusal  of  any  assistance  to  the  &iBd 
Sei^(v,  and  to  the  ccHiseqoent  pn^ 
tration  of  Turkey  into  the  aims  of 
her  immortal  enemy. 

And  what  was  the  boasfted  enters 
]»ise  in  which  we  were  engaged  at  tte 
time  when  Turkey  was  moB  reduced 
to  extremities,  which  prevented  m 
from  sending  a  single  frigate  to  extri- 
cate ConstantinoDfe  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Russians  ?  R  was  the  bkrkamiy 
the  Scheldt  when  Antwerp  was  be- 
sieged by  Marwhal  Gerard.  And  ob> 
serve  what  was  said  of  Antwerp^  »  t 
voini  qfhostUiij/  ammMl  Qreal  Brkamt 
by  the  person  m  Uie  worid  who  knew 
best  how  it  should  be  attacked,  •*  Na- 
poleon," mjB  Las  Cases,  •^oOaAid 
IhetUmoMl  wnportanotto  the  posaessim 
of  Antwerp,  He  had  formed  for  it 
tne  most  gigantic  projects;  he  was 
accustomed  to  say  that  Antwerp  tbm 
was  worth  a  profomce^  a  UUk  trng* 
dam.  He  was  attached  to  it  as  one 
of  the  most  important  of  his  creatioBS. 
He  had  done  much  for  Antwerp^ 
but  nothing  to  what  he  nOeadei 
to  have  done.  By  sea  he  wished 
to  have  made  it  a  point  of  murUl 
attack  against  England;  hj  land  to 
have  made  it  a  point  ^appui  in  case  d 
disaster ;  a  refuge  for  an  army,  when 
it  might  withstend  a  year  of  opes 
trenches.  Such  was  lus  attacfameit 
to  it,  that  he  repeatedly  declared,  at  St 
Helena,  that  Antwerp  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  his  being  there ;  }m 
that  if  he  could  have  prevailed  sfoe 
himself  to  part  with  it  be  might  have 
obtained  p^u^  at  Chatillon.'**    It* 


*  Las  Cases,  VIL  44. 
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iogiand,  under  the  Whv  Administnu 
on,  was  unable  to  save  OmstardinopUy 
e  hey  cf  India,Jrom  the  grasp  of  Rus^ 
a  ;  because  she  was  compktdyengross^ 
i  in  restoring  ArUtoerpj  the  great  ouL 
orhof  Napoleon  against  the  independ" 
ice  <f^ngland^  to  France. 
All  these  consequences,  which  are 
ow  developing  themselves  with  such 
ipidity,  ana  are  staring  us  in  the  fiace 

I  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were,  at 
lat  very  period,  distinctly  foretold  in 
lis  Jounial ;  and  we  may  pdnt,  with 
o  small  satisfaction,  to  the  article  on 
*09?eign  AffiuTB,  in  October,  1834,  for 

comfAete  prediction  of  the  conse- 
aences  of  the  conduct  of  England,  and 
f  the  Russian  seizure  of  Constantino- 
le.  The  alliance  with  France  was 
he  great  specific  relied  upon  at  that 
mod,  as  a  sure  preservative  afi^ainst 

II  dangers  from  any  quarter  whatso- 
ver.  Are  we  now  so  perfectly  sure 
bat  we  can  relv  upon  that  power  1 — 
iave  the  revolutionaiy  transports  of 
<Vance  and  Elngland  cemented  an  alli- 
ince  which  is  destined  to  be  of  eternal 
loration?  Are  we  quite  sure  that 
iVance  would  join  us  in  the  event  of  a 
var  with  Ruana?  Is  there  no  foun- 
latioa  for  the  whisperings  of  a  secret 
reaty  recently  concluded  between  the 
courts  of  the  Tuileries  and  and  St  Pe- 
ersburgh  ?  Is  Admiral  Stopford  sup- 
KMTted  by  the  French  as  well  as  the 
ruridsh  fleets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
lanelles  1  Whatever  may  be  the  issue 
>f  these  combmations,  we  point  to  the 
bllowing  passage  in  the  article  above 
Jluded  to  in  this  Journal,  in  Octo- 
ler,  1834,  for  decisive  evidence  that 
We^  at  least,  did  not  share  in  the 
^eral  in&tnation,  but  distinctly  fore- 
aw  the  occurrence  of  the  period  now 
n  the  course  (A  accomplishment,  when 
his  country  would  be  compelled  to 
mdeavour  to  regain,  in  the  face  of 
be  most  serious  disadvantages,  the 
dace  which  she  had  lost  in  the  scale  of 
lationa 

**  For  %  few  years,  indeed,  when  the 
hrone  of  Louis  Philippe  is  as  yet  on- 
iteady,  and  it  is  material  fbr  him  to  have 
he  broad  shield  of  England  thrown  over 
lis  head,  he  may  oonrt  onr  alliance  and 
latter  onr  Ministers ;  but  with  the  cessa. 
ion  of  such  dangers,  with  the  advent  of 
imes,  when  he  can  give  a  free  vent  to 
he  real  inclinations  and  wishes  of  his 
Mople,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  he  will 
kll  in  with  the  ineztinflrniahable  French 
latied  and  jealousy  of  &i8  country?  But 


Franco  and  England,  we  are  told,  are 
now  united  in  the  bonds  of  interest  as 
weU  08  affection ;  theirs  and  theirs  only 
is  the  canse  of  representative  govern, 
mcnts ;  of  regulated  freedom  against  Asi. 
atic  despotism  ;  and  in  the  common  dan. 
gers  of  both  from  the  grants  of  the  earth, 
is  laid  a  permanent  foundation  for  their 
future  alliance.  Are  we  so  very  sure, 
then,  that  France  is  to  remain  true  to  the 
colours  which  she  originally  hoisted  ?  Is 
Louis  Philippe  to  very  desirous  to  stand 
by  the  principles  of  the  barricades  ?  Has 
his  conduct  to  his  republican  allies,  who 
seated  him  on  the  throne,  been  so  very 
tender  and  merciful  ?  Are  the  dungeons 
of  St.  MichAel  filled  exclusively  wiUi  the 
supporters  of  legitimacy  ?  Was  it  with 
these  that  he  maintained  the  dreadful 
fight  in  Paris,  in  June,  1832,  and  in  Ly> 
ons,  in  November,  1831,  and  April,  1834  ? 
Are  there  no  appearances  of  the  monarch 
of  the  barricades  disavowing  his  origin, 
and  seekinff  to  govern  by  centralised  in- 
fluence  and  miEtary  force,  and  quietly 
taking  his  seat,  amidst  the  ignorant  and 
senseless  applause  of  our  journals,  amonff 
the  despotic  monarchs  of  Eiuope?  m 
not  this  the  natural  and  inevitable  result 
of  a  revolution  which  has  destroyed  all 
the  property  and  religious  feeling  of  the 
influential  classes,  and  left  a  state  com* 
posed  only  of  military  deq>ots,  civil  enu 
floyea,  peasant  proprietors,  and  calculat. 
mg  shopkeepers?  Is  there  no  danger 
that  this,  our  only  powerful  ally,  will 
speedily  leave  us,  and  iom  the  northern 
potentates  in  a  crusade  to  destroy  our 
maritime  power  ?  And  if  so,  are  we  to 
look  for  assistance  among  the  plunder, 
ers  of  Brussels,  the  murderers  of  Madrid, 
or  the  church  robbers  of  Portugal  7  Or 
are  we  to  be  *  left  alone  withour  glory  V  " 

In  truth,  however,  the  prodigious 
stride  made  by  Russia,  wh^  by  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  she  imposed 
upon  Turkey  the  conditi<ni  of  allowing 
no  ships  of  war  to  pass  the  DardaneUes 
except  those  bearmg  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  flag,  could  never  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  rest  of  Europe,  if 
the  balancing  power,  and  the  policy  of 
nations,  had  not  been  entirety  subvert, 
ed  by  the  nimous  efl^cts  of  the  acces- 
sion  of  En  (land  to  the  movements  of 
the  revolutionary  party  in  Europe,  un- 
der the  influence  df  the  Reform  Admin- 
istration. The  long  established  jealousy 
of  Russia,  which,  ever  since  1815,  had 
foitaed  the  leading  principle  of  the  cab- 
inet of  Vienna,  gave  wajr  to  the  more 
pressing  alarms  of  revolutionuy  attack 
from  mnce  and  England.    This  feet 
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18  univenreUy  known ;  and  if  it  were 
leaB  notohouB  than  it  is,  it  would  be 
completely  established  by  the  publica- 
tion of  various   State   Papers  in   the 
PortMoi  the  authenticity  of  which  has 
never  yet  been  called  m  question.— 
Among  the  rest,  in  a  memoir  of  the 
state  a^  projects  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation, drawn  up  in  1834»  under 
the  direction  of  a  Minister  at  St  Pe^ 
tenburg,  it  is  stated, «« the  principles 
upon  wli^h  every  state  reposes — ^the 
relations  of  friendship  and  political  alli- 
ance— have  exjperienced  in  our  dmf  a 
remarkable  change,    France  and  £&^- 
land,  naturally  at  enmity,  are  now  m 
alliance  with  each  other.      Enffland 
quits  her  most  ancient  and  most  raith^ 
ml  ally,  Holland.     Austria  abandons 
Switzerland,  and  Pruuia  becomes  the 
oily  cf  Russia,     Wonderful  political 
phenomena!    Since,  on  this  account, 
the  States  no  longer  foUow  the  policy 
which  their  geographical  position  and 
natural  interests  pomt  out,  but  are  in- 
fluenced, in  their  alliances,  by  princi- 
ples of  theoiT,  the  political  balance 
upon  which  the  Eiffopean  system  has 
for  so  long  reposed  has  become  sen- 
sibly weidcenea,  and  in  its  place  there 
has  arisen  a  system  of  poUtical  coun- 
terpoise in  that  which  concerns   the 
principles  of  state.     By  these  means 
the  predominance  of  one  great  poifier 
has  been  considerab^faciUlated:^'^^  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  whilst  Prus- 
sia has  ^ned  Russia  as  her  new  al- 
ly, and  France  has  gained  England, 
Austria  has   hsi  her  natural  my  in 
England;  and,  in  order  not  to  stand 
entirely  alone,  has  been  herself  com- 
peUed  to  join  the  Russo.  Prussian  allu 
once.    By  tins,  however,  the  outward 
pofitical  position  of  Austria  has  become 
(me  of  extreme  discomfort,  and  this  of 
itself  mig^  call  forth  the  first  difierence 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.    For  in 
the  same  manner  that  England  vnll 
fed  the  unnatural  poUoy  of  Lord  Chrey 
inaU  its disadvaniageous consequences, 
^0  deeply  as  to  tear  to  pieces  the  coil 
of  Tallevrand,  and  will  again  separate 
hersetfmm  France;   so  Atistria  iciU 
assureahf  abandon    the    Russo-PruS' 
sian  dwancet  and  reunite   herse^  to 
England.     Notwithstanding  this,  the 
greater  profit  wiU  stUl  accrue  to  Russia,^ 
since  Austria  will  be  more  easfly  co-' 
eroed  by  Russia  than  Prussia  by  Engu 


In  troth,  as  Chateaibriand  has  well 
observedt  when  France  and  Eogland 


like   two    enormous    battering-ranii 
be^  shaking   evei^  state  in  tbor 
vicmity  with   revolutionaiy    doctrinal 
and  mercenary  attacks,   the  dangea 
of  French  propaeandism  were  rem- 
ed,  with  thus  admtional  circamstanoe 
of  terror  and   aggravataon,  that  E^|- 
land,  which  formerly    stood   foreman 
in   the   confederacy  for    the    defence 
of  European   liberty,    now    was  the 
leader  in  the  attempt  ta  partitiQa  and 
convulse  all  the  lesser  states  in  her 
vicinity.    She  first,  under  the  infloenee 
of  the  hberal  mania  with  which  Ml 
Canning  was  so  powerinlly   afiectei 
insidiously  encouraged,  and  then  ofen- 
ly  protected,  the  revolt  of  the  Sootk 
American  colonies  against  the  mother 
state— <«  caUing,"  as  he  said,  •*  a  new 
work!  into  existence  to  redress  the  ba- 
lance of  the  old."    She  next  took  the 
Greek    provinces   under   her    specol 
protection,    and,   in  conjimctioD  with 
Russia  at  the  battle  of  Navarino^  de^ 
stroyed  that  very  Turkish  navy  wfakk 
we  are  now  using  oar  utnaost  efiorti 
to  restore  and  improve,  and  that,  Uxs 
without   any  declaraticm    of  war  or 
cause  of  hostility  against  the  Tockirii 
Government     But,  strongly   as  the 
hostile  acts  militated  affauist  eaMag 
treaties  and  the  faith  ci  natinnw,  they 
had  at  least  the  apology  of  beinff  de- 
lated by  a  generous  spirit,  and  £reet- 
ed,  to  appearance  at  least,  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  si^erii^  familie«  of  the 
human  race.    But  tor  those  which  fiol- 
lowed  and  which  were  directed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Whig^  Admimi- 
tration,  no  such  apology  is  to  be  fomi 
We  first  aided  in  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  the   Netherlands,  wbdi 
we  were  bound  by  the  treaty  of  VisBn, 
in  1815)  to  support,  by  immediately  i<5> 
coffnising  the   insmgent  authority  .d 
Belgium,  the  people  of  which  had  aot 
even   a   pretext  for  thar   rebeflia^ 
and  then  prevented  the   king  of  the 
Netherlands  from  regaining  his  domii- 
ion  over  his  Pithless  subjects,  by  inter- 
fering, alon^with  France,  to  stop  the 
advance  of  &  Dutch  troops,  after  they 
had  defeated   the  «« brave    Bdgians^ 
in  two  fHtched   battles,   and  ae  wm 
already  at  the  eates  of  Bruaseb  to  pot 
down  the  revoR,  and  recover  his  jad 
ri^ts  in  the  next  ten  days.     We  then 
jomed  our  troops  to  the  arms  of  laii 
Philippe  to  besiege  the  citadel  of  Alt- 
werp,  the  key  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  n- 
stoTM  that  mat  8troii0hoU»  erected  kf 
Napoleon  fiv  our  fn^h^gatiooi  lo  tk 
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rule  pf  France  and  the  sway  of  the  tri- 
coloor  flag.  We  next  showed  cm  ad- 
heroDoe  to  the  principleB  of  non-inter- 
ference, oa  which  the  Liberal  party 
pr(^3flBed  they  took  office,  by  supports 
mg,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the 
cause  of  revohition  in  Portugal ;  nou- 
rishing for  two  years,  a  aevouring 
civil  war  in  the  provinces  of  that  king- 
dom ;  and,  at  length,  by  the  open  in- 
terference of  Admiral  Napier,  with  a 
fleet  manned  with  En^h  sailors,  beat 
down  the  power  of  our  aUy,  and  ulti- 
mately established  a  revolutionary 
queen  on  the  throne,  without  any  other 
support  but  the  revolutionary  mania  in 
some  towns,  and  foreign  bayonets. 
We  were  guilty  alon^  with  France, 
of  the  oflfence  of  rousmg  the  unhappy 
Pdes  to  an  uncalled  for  and  ruinous 
resistance  to  Russia,  and  thereby  at 
once  quadnq)led  the  suffenngs  of  the 
vanquished  people^  and  led  to  the  in- 
corporation of  Poland  with  the  king- 
dom of  Russia,  and  cut  off  the  la^t 
remnants  (^  Sarmatian  independence. 
Lastly,  we  openly  supi)orted  the  cause 
of  revolution  in  Spain,  against  the 
will  of  four-fifths  of  the  in£j>itants  of 
the  country,  bathed  the  kingdom  for 
^Ye  years  in  blood,  and  all  the  unut- 
terable atrocities  of  a  civil  war ;  and, 
finally,  landed  ten  thousand  Ei^lish- 
men,  armed  with  Tower  guns,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  coi^uded  this 
scene  of  interference  and  aggression 
by  exhibiting  to  astonished  Eiurope  the 
qiectade  of  Ei^lish  sc^diers  routed 
under  the  walls  of  St  Sebastian,  and 
in  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  bat- 
talions of  free-bcra  Biscayans,  strong 
fioly  from 

**  The  might  that  domben  in  a  peasant's 
arm.** 

During  the  progress  of  these  hate- 
ful and  perfidious  aggressions,  we,  in 
this  Miscellany,  strove  repeatedly  to 
louse  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  their 
consequences,  and  to  impress  iqxm  the 
people  of  this  country  the  inevitable 
results  which  must  ensue  to  them- 
selves, or  their  descendants,  from  the 
ad(M9tion  of  a  policy,]  alike  unpnnci- 
pled  in  itself  adverse  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  state,  and  ruinous  to 
the  national  character  in  the  estima- 
tioQ  of  foveiffn  nations.  We  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  the  extraordmaiy 
impressions  that  would  be  prodpc^ 
by  the  spectacle  of  England,  which 
liadhitherto  been  more  steady  in  her 
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principles  and  more  fiuthfyl  to  her 
engagements  than  any  other  nation, 
suddenly  taking  up  tlie  cause  of  Re- 
volution, and  giving  the  example  of 
a  total  disregard  of  former  engage- 
ments, and  a  total  neglect  even  of 
her  own  ultimate  interest  Every 
one  now  sees  that  Russia  never  couii 
have  extorted  the  treaty  of  Unkiar* 
Skeiessi  from  Turkey^  and  haughtily 
dictated  the  exclusion  of  the  British 

a  from  the  waters  of  the  Euxine, 
it  not  been  that  England  at  the 
time,  after  the  battle  of  Konieh,  was 
engaged  in  bombarding  Antwerp  to 
restore  it  to  the  French,  and  Austria 
had  been  driven  into  the  Russian  al- 
liance in  terror  of  the  propa^andism 
of  this  country.  In  fhoee  disastrous 
days  of  barricade  transports  and  Reform 
enthusiasm,  the  RtLsnan  influence 
%oas  by  our  acts  and  deeds  brought 
down  to  the  Rhine,  No  state  could 
tell  where  the  Revolutionary  wedge 
was  next  to  be  inserted,  or  a  devour- 
ing civil  war  excited,  in  order  to  find 
a  vent  f(Hr  French  Liberalism,  or  em- 
ployment for  the  turbulent  enthusiasm 
of  QroBt  Britain.  It  is  to  this  feeling 
that  we  owe  the  Prussian-Grermanic 
league,  which  has  struck  so  deadly  a 
wound  into  the  commercial  interests 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  closing  of 
the  Dardanelles  against  the  British 
flag,  and  delivery  of  the  key  of  Asia 
to  Muscovite  ambition.  While  we 
were  blindly  following  the  phantom 
of  Revolutionary  movements  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  Russia  was  steadily 
pursuing  her  real  interest  in  the  east, 
and  while  we  were  surrendering  Ant- 
werp to  Louis  Philiroe,  ana  were 
dreuning  of  an  endless  liberal  alliance 
of  Constitutional  monarchies,  Nicho- 
las was  stretchinff  his  hand  towards 
Constantinoide,  .Alexandria,  and  Ispa- 
han. 

Contemporaneous  with  our  inces- 
sant attacks  upon  the  peace  and  tran- 
quQi^  of  otjier  states  was  our  reduc* 
tion  tn  the  military  and  nawd  estMisk" 
tnent  of  the  country.  From  the  naval 
and  military  return  of  1810,  it  ap- 
p^us  that  Great  Britain  had  then 
202  ^apB  of  the  line,  in  ordinaxy  and 
commission,  besides  42  building,  and 
1000  vessels  of  war  at  sea,  wl:Se  our 
kmd  forces  amounted  to  300,000  regu. 
lars  and  miUtia,  besides  an  e^[iial  num- 
ber of  local  mflitia  in  the  Bntish  isles. 
When  the  Canadian  revolt  broke  oat 
we  bad  just  twenty  ahq;»  of  the  line  in 
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commisBioD,  and  89,000  men,  scattered 
onrer  the  worid,  to  defend  our  possee- 
sions.  Aj  great  exertions,  and  by  the 
terror  of  the  immediate  loss  d  our 
transatlantic  empire,  we  have  added 
7000  men  to  our  army,and  three  ships 
of  the  line  to  our  nayv ;  and  by  the 
last  returns  in  October,  1^8,  we  had 
twenty-four  sh^  of  the  line,  including 
three  guard-ships  in  commission,  and 
about  ninety-six  thousand  regulars  in 
arms,  of  whom,  about  twenty  thousand 
are  in  India,  and  twelve  thousand  on 
the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  have  the 
Russians  been  doing  ?  There  are  at 
Cronstadt,  cimstantfy  equkmedy  tnan^ 
Ttedj  and  exercised  at  sea,  27  cdiips  of 
the  line  and  17  frigates ;  and  at  Se- 
bastopol,  in  the  Black  sea,  15  ships  of 
the  Ime,  and  22  frigates,  mostfy  of 
44  guns  each,  ^d  these  great 
fleets  are  not  distracted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  distant  colcmial  pos- 
sessions, but  are  all  massed  together 
at  two  pomts  with  their  troops  con- 
stantly on  board,  and  daily  exercised, 
in  the  Baltic,  at  least,  under  the  i>er- 
sonal  inspection  of  the  Em]>eror  him- 
self, and  capable  of  sailing  in  a  body 
at  a  week's  notice,  upon  any  warlike 
expedition  whatever. 

Lord  Ifinto  says  that  the  navy  was 
never  in  a  more  respectable  condition, 
and  that  we  could  m  a  short  time,  if 
occasion  required  it,  fit  out  20  ships  of 
the  line  for  defence  of  the  British 
shores.  According  to  the  best  ac- 
counts we  have  been  able  to  receive, 
there  are  75  ships  of  the  line  that  could 
be  fitted  out,  after  a  long  time,  for  sea, 
besides  13  building — the  poor  remains 
of244  ships  of  theline  which  crowded 
our  harbours  thirty  years  a^.  But 
granting  that  there  are  75  ships  of  the 
Ene  in  the  British  harbours  which 
could  be  fitted  out  in  process  of  time, 
are  ihere  stores  in  (he  arsenal  for  iheir 
equipment^  or  could  men  be  got  to 
MAN  THEM?  ThoTO  IS  the  vital pooit 
The  Queen's  stores  notoriously  never 
were  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  ttiis  mo- 
ment; the  Reform  Administration 
having,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of 
economy,  and  an  apparent  reduction 
in  their  navy  estimates,  sold  off  the 
stores,  or  ceased  to  repair  them  when 
reduced,  by  the  waste  of  time,  to  an 
unprecedented  degree.  But  6U|^>ob- 
ing  the  stares  got  where  are  the  men? 


Win  the  Reform  Pailianient  lay  gd 
the  house-tax — a  tax  od  spirits — and  a 
five  per  cent  prq>erty-tax  in  order  to 
augment  the  pay  of  the  navy,  and  in- 
duce merchant  seamen  to  enter  into 
it?  Will  the  ten-pomideiB  re-enact 
the  tax  on  beer  and  spirits  to  save  tfaev 
country?  There  is  the  vital  point  of 
the  case.  We  cannot  get  crews  is 
the  fleet  without  money,  and  we  can- 
not get  money,  even  for  the  most  v^ 
purposes,  fimn  the  class  to  whom  we 
have  chosen  to  surrender  poi^ical 
power. 

Suppose  the  men  got,  and,  by  the 
greatest  efibrts,  twenty  ships  a  tbe 
Ene  fitted  out  fin*  aea,  what  sort  of  a 
jumble  of  crews  will  be  aasemUed! 
Indomitable  courage,  indeed  wil 
never  be  awanting  to  the  Ang^o- 
Saxon  race;  nautical  skill  cannot  be 
unknown  to  those  who  have  iiavi^;ated 
fipom  Indus  to  the  P6le;  patriotic  ar- 
dour  will  burst  forth  the  moment  that 
an  enemy's  fleet  is  seen  approacha^ 
the  British  shores.  But  indomitaUe 
valour  will  not  give  discipliDe  to  a 
man-o^war's  crew.  Nautic^  skiD  w3 
not  in  battle  supply  the  want  c^  disci- 

ene  and  the  hatiit  of  acting  tpeetber. 
triotism  will  not,  in  the  «kdss¥e 
hour,  supply  the  want  of  piepaiatiaD 
and  orgainizatioD. 

But  Russia  will  not  make  this  attack 
afone.  Should  Nicholas  descend  fron 
his  icy  throne  to  dare  the  Bn^tisk 
islands,  he  will  not  come  without  ade- 
quate support  on  both  hk  flanks.  He 
may  come  supported  by  Denmaik, 
Prussia,  Sweden  and  Holland.  Al 
these  powers  are  bound  to  him  by  ia- 
terest,  necessity,  or  the  recent  aggree- 
sioos  of  Eiifflainid.  Denmark  has  ^ 
double  conmiffraticm  of  1800  and  1809 
to  revenge.  Sweden  may  not  be  back- 
ward to  purchase  the  support  of  the 
Czar  by  uniting  to  his  arms.  PraasA 
18  united  to  Nicholas  by  ties  bc^  of 
national  interest  and  private  ooa- 
nection.  Holland  thinks  otihe  partition 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  EIngland,  the  bombardmoit  of 
Antwerp.  Who  can  say  that  m 
France,  at  such  a  crisis,  ancient  recol- 
lections would  not  nrevafl  over  mo- 
dem partialities,  and  the  memofy  of 
Tra&Jg;ar  and  Waterloo  not  rise  ^ 
m  irresistible  force  to  induce  her  to 
throw  her  navy  into  the  scale  agaiart 
us? 
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WfiAT    b  become    of  eatire— the 
good  old  legitimate  satire,  for  which 
our  language  is  00  fit?    Is  the  task  of 
laBhing  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
wcnid   delivered  solely  into  the  hand 
of  the  caricaturist  and  the  divine  ?    Or 
are   all  other  vices  allowed  to  take 
their  course,  as  of  little  importance  in 
their  efiects  upon  society,  m  compari- 
son with  our  great  political  sins,  which 
defy  the  slowness  of  the  structure  of 
verse,  and  are  within  the  province  pe- 
culiar of  the  daily  press?    We  cer- 
tainly cannot  take  another  position, 
that  we  live  in  a  most  virtuous  a^ ; 
we  know  there  is  a  canting  spirit  gc»ng 
about  with  this  daring   assumption ; 
and  sometimes  bold,  and  sometimes 
soft  and  insinuatmg,  are  the  tones  by 
which  an  acquiescence  in  our  general 
virtue  is  demanded.    But  it  is  sheer 
wickedness  and  hypocrisy.     Pretence 
and  pretension,  n^ody  allied,  indeed, 
are  tne  great  sins  of  the  day,  infecting 
an  grades,  all  professions,  and  are  the 
great  masters  in  all   the   arts   and 
sciences.    We  are,  all  of  a  sudden,  be- 
ccMne  the  wisest  pe<^e  the  world  ever 
knew ;  so  knowing,  that  all  who  have 
ffone  before  us  are  fools;  and  so  good, 
mat  we  can  afR>rd,  seemingly,  to  cast 
off  evenr  principle  in   tu^  to  play 
with,  and  it  will  nv  back  to  us,  as  ii  the 
very  centripetal  force,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  virtue  was  in  our  own  selves, 
self-engendered,    self-nourished,    and 
self-promoting.       The  ages  past  are 
nothing  to  us :  and  we  should  equally 
treat  with  ontempt  the  ages  to  come, 
did  we  not  look  upon  them  as  to  be  il- 
luminated by  ourselves,  and  but  a  con- 
tinuation  to  perfection  of  our  own  ex- 
cellence.     And  yet  satire,  the  good 
dd  satire,  is  nearly  dumb.    And  very 
properly   dumb,  say  the   sly  knaves, 
that  would  have  their  own  way  with- 
out  disturbance.      Satan   takes  the 
shape  of  Demure  Prmniety,  and  walks 
abcHit   with    pitch-plasters   for  every 
one's   mouth  that  would  utter  words 
that   wither   and   bum.      There    is 
strength  in  red  goodness ;  there  is  in- 
dignation, the  very  birthright  of  vigor- 
ous nature,  salutary  to  t&  soul,  and 


throwing  off  fix>m  itthepestOencesthat 
brood  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  evil 
world.  The  wicked  know  this  well,  and 
will  suppress  the  honest  feeling  with 
every  art  They  threaten  one  with  brute 
force,  and  endeavour  to  cajole  another 
with  lessons  of  pretended  meekness; 
and  are  open-mouthed  against  the 
whole  derffy,  with  texts  of  Holy  Writ, 
suggested  dv  their  master,  if  one  in 
tl^e  duty  of  his  sacred  calling  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not  The  low  vulains, 
that  would  set  all  things  wrong  that 
they  may  gain  by  the  plunder,  with- 
out religion  or  morality,  have  long 
known  that  the  supenor  education, 
knowledge,  and  morals  of  the  clergy 
must  maxe  them  powerful  adversaries ; 
to  get  them  out  of  the  field,  therefore,  is 
a  mat  object  What  would  not  the 
mdipiant  press  say  should  a  priest 
publish  a  powerful  satire— yet  who  so 

Sualified !  The  cler^  dare  not  open 
hear  mouths  on  politics ;  they  must  be 
exdnded  fitnn  every  thing  but  their 
calling,  as  if  thehr  calling  was  not  in 
every  thing.  For  what  numan  action 
is  there  that  should  not  be  conducted 
on  religious  prindples?  And  who 
ought  so  well  to  search  into,  and  know 
the  hearts  of  men — and  to  mix  where- 
ever  duty,  civil  or  political,  calls 
them?  They  are  not  to  be  disfran. 
chised.  It  is  neitherjust  to  them  nor 
good  for  sodety.  .Then  the  wicked 
Uiink,  and  truly,  that  if  the  deigy  are 
put  aside  from  expressinff  strong  opi- 
nions, so  all  those  under  thdr  influence, 
too,  are  got  rid  o^— all  who  would  be 
thought,  as  well  as  all  that  are,  reli. 
gious — and  where,  then,  are  the  adver- 
saries to  attack  vice  in  the  stronghokis 
and  in  hi^h  places  ?  It  is  insisted  upon 
that  it  18  unchristian  to  use  harsh 
names,  and  downright  weakness  and 
compliance  is  demanded,  under  the 
names  of  gentleness,  forbearance, 
meekness,  and  charity.  We  are  to 
foiget  that  our  Lord,  who  to  us  is  an 
example  in  all  things,  called  men  hy- 
pocrites, and  whited  sepulchres  full  of 
dead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness. 
It  would  follow  that  St  Paul  was  un- 
christian when  he  uttered  the  words 
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to  the  smiter, «( thou  wMted  wall ;"  or 
when  he  quoted  the  Greek  poet,  and 
called  the  Cretans  « liars,  evil  heasts^ 
slow  bellies."  But  the  scoundrel  pert 
of  mankind  have  cfreatly  succeeded  in 
this  respect,  and  have  driven  off  the 
field,  b^  their  outcry,  many  a  one  cap- 
able of  wielding  the  very  battle-axe  of 
legitimate  satire ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
eveiy  iniquity  under  the  sun  has  the 
more  ]^y.  Prose  satires,  indeed,  we 
have,  of  a  new  kind,  in  our  Reviews, 
but  they  are  too  ^eral,  and  want 
that  solemn  burst  of  mdignfttion  of  the 
old  verse,  and  the  bold  positions  And 
representations  of  poetry.  They  are 
rather  appeals  to  reason  than  fiaeling, 
and  are  therefore  subjected  to  a  longer 
process  of  thought  They  may  abash 
ibds— and  almost  knavee~for  a  time, 
but  they  rise  up  again  and  replv.  YD- 
lany  should  lie  prostrate,  scathed,  an 
awKd  warning,  with  the  mark  of  the 
single  stroke  upon  its  forehead.  It  is 
an  evil  sign  when  the  solemn  and  in- 
dignant  satirist  gives  place  to  the  ca- 
ricaturist Thare  is  something  un- 
manly in  the  viewing  lightly  what 
seriously  afi^cts  oolr  interests.  It  is 
an  evil  sign  to  lau^h  at  a  lack  of  prin- 
c^e,  to  be  amused  with  selfishness,  to 
smile  at  errora  which  bring  empires 
into  perfl.  It  has  been  said  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  caricaturists.  It  is  no 
compliment  It  were  better  that  we 
had  the  bolder  vntne  than  the  simp^- 
in^  accomplishment  But  even  in 
this  W6  are  nowadays  the  tsdnest  of 
the  tame.  We  have  H3.  the  master 
of  the  sports ;  and,  wfa3e  it  might  make 
angels  weep  to  see  the  antics  men  are 
playing,  the  grilled  worid  is  invited  to 
De  merry  over  the  most  timid  drolleries. 
There  is  not  the  touch  of  strei^^  in  his 
hand.  How  difibrent,  how  very  dififer- 
ent,  were  the  productions  of  GiDray ! 
His  was  a  masterly  hand,  and  digmfied 
caricature— his  was  apower  to  be  re- 
spected and  feared.  We  should  have 
thought  Cruickshank  had  possessed  the 
caricaturist's  mind  and  genius.  Does 
he  think  it  beneath  him?  If  so^  he 
greatly  mistakes,  while  he  dedicates 
his  pencQ  too  exclusively  to  the  vul- 
garities of  low  London  Hfe.  But  why 
are  we  to  look  to  the  pleasantries  of 
caricature,  when  ther^  is  such  a  de- 
mand for  the  utmost  severity  of  sa- 
tire ?  (jood,  strong,  nervous,  and  in- 
dignant versification  is  the  only  satis- 
foctoiy,  the  only  complete  satire,  and 


of  that  we  have  none.  Prose  has  ite 
move  limited  scope,  and  however  ktd- 
Me  against  an  individaal*  or  an  ■• 
dividinl  case,  admits  not  of  geanl 
views,  nor  free  i^y  of  iHafntiaB, 
and  the  complete  sumnup^  up  by  at. 
ful  arrangement  There  «  so  mad 
of  the  rei9  spirit  of  satire  occaaiooiBj 
in  Burke,  tteit  we  could  ahnost  behsie 
that  he  wrote  great  paitB  of  his  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  BedftiH,  with  his  pir- 
trait  of  the  Leviathan  of  Roral  £mv, 
and  parts  of  his  FVench  RevoUoi, 
particularly  the  display  of  the  wm- 
lence  of  the  persoiiided  ^Re^xad^  ia 
verae,  and  origmally  intended  iticr  ver- 
sified satire.  We  are  notdaposed  to 
grant  this  spirit  to  Jumas.  His  kt 
ters  want  imagerr — bold,  miiiiw'a& 
they  tell  woodOTfiuly ;  hot  aie  niher 
invective  than  satire.  It  is  tbeai^d 
orpoetiy  that  is  wantkw*  It  ratkei 
the  dullest  reader  fed  t£e  qmk.  •& 
natura  negat  fiu»t  indiffiiatioo  venaf,-* 
who  reads  it,  thmks  he  cooU  smdv- 
lyixNn*out^  indignation — be  uta^ 
it;  it  is  his  own,  and  he  lepestsit;  £i  i 
oh !  what  a  noble  feelinsr  is  ind^sA- 
tion !  it  is  the  krdly  fediag  of  nksa- 
hood  against  all  that  is  nean,  lov, 
contemptible.  It  is  that  whicfa  a  voy 
vile  pemm  never  felt,  and  wfaidi  t 
fodish  one  oould  never  erpnm.  We 
aienotafiiud  of  hmg  thoqght  p»> 
doxical  in  astterting  that  it  is  an  aani. 
bio  feding.  That  the  gentlest,  the 
mildest  natures,  the  wiaeet,  the  best, 
have  it--dormant,  indeed,  until  a  nv- 
thy  oecasioo  calls  it  forth,  and  thea 
ovt  it  bunto  like  inspired  virtue.  We 
would  assert,  that  there  never  was  t 
true  poet  without  it  AH  poels  an 
in  mmd  and  genins  eflsentJally  astir- 
ists— they  onfy  want  the  occanoL 
Even  the  amiable  Cowper  eoidd  aot 
resist  the  impulse,  and  m  his  gentte 
subjects,  where  a  minor  poet  woM 
be  all  elegance  and  softness^  he  tbnvt 
about  his  satiric  lash  with  a  vefaemot 
power.  We  confess,  that  vrfien  ive 
read  satire  oureehres,  we  feel  the  bet> 
ter  man — it  flo^  at  once  oat  of  the 
mind  an  petty  thmgs,  and  bids  ene^Qr 
and  resolution  do  their  beet 
Yet  does  it  make 


seeing  that  we  are  of  a  nature  tkt 
needs  so  much  correction,  and  so 
much  aid  to  rescue  as  ftom  thni 
which  in  our  better  moments  weal- 
hor*  And  it  makes  us  better  towudi 
men.     It  ^  the  safety-valve — it  istk 
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stonn  that  clean  the  atmosphere  of 
our  minclB,  with  one  grand  thunder- 
boDBt  disperBing  the  ili-hmnoarB,  and 
leaving  the  mind's  si^ht  clearer,  and 
the  heart  purer  and  more  tranquil. 
The  rage  of  indignation  has  been  ex- 
pended, pity  has  foUowed,  and  then 
rorbearance,  and  then  love.  Never 
let  us  have  fellowship,  much  less 
fHendship,  with  men  who  walk  in  the 
world's  ways  without  ever  feeling  one 
touch  of  indignation,  for  their  tame 
souls  can  never  rise  to  any  ecstasy  of 
affection ;  and  their  benevolence  is 
half  affected,  a  simpering  quiescence, 
to  cover  the  little  bilious  bitternesses 
of  disposition  that  lurk  and  make 
them  uncomfortable  within,  and  press 
upon  and  narrow  the  heart  so  that  it 
cannot  expand  to  any  manliness  of  act 
or  feeling.  Better  to  hear  the  war- 
whoop  S  a  generous  enemy  than  en- 
counter the  smiles  of  an  universal 
quietist  To  smother  indignation  is 
to  stif  e  virtue,  and  if  we  quell  it  en- 
tirely in  young  minds,  we  smother 
virtue  in  the  veiy  cradle  as  she  is 
awaking  from  her  sweet  sleep  into 
healthy  and  active  existence.  How 
beautiful  is  it  in  youthful  hearts,  where 
as  yet  there  is  uncomipted  honesty  ; 
and  through  feeling  they  acqmre 
knowledge,  and  the  wise  nurse's  wish 
is  accomplished  for  her  child — ^'Sa- 
pere  et  hii  que  sentiat"  And  then, 
where  there  is  the  bold,  the  open,  the 


fearless  expression,  there  is  ever  the 
gentler  love,  the  affection  better  worth 
the  cherishing.  We  have  at  this  mo- 
ment the  tenderer  feelings,  and  have 
the  more  enjoyed  a  volume  of  much 
sweet  poetiy,  because  we  have  been 
led  to  it  through  good  wholesome  sa- 
tire, and  would  recommend  to  all  who 
would  be  thus  rendered  amiable,  a  vo- 
lume of  good  poetiy,  the  better  part 
of  which,  we  think,  is  satire,  *'by 
John  Kenyon,  formerly  of  St  Peter^ 
CoU^e,  Cambridge."  The  first  piece 
is  <*  Moonlight"— ind  beautiful  moon- 
hght  it  is  as  ever  illuminated  lands  of 
d^am  and  vision.  But  pass  it  by  a- 
while ;  let  the  moon  rise,  and  you  will 
see  the  divine  orb  in  her  glory  above 
the  world,  when  you  have  seen  a  lit- 
tle what  the  world  is,  over  which  she 
would  benevolently  spread  her  veil, 
half  of  silver  hght,  and  half  of  dark- 
ness. Read  fir^  ••  Pretence,  a  Satire," 
and  then,  when  honest  Virtue  has  had 
fun  sway,  and  has  discharged  the  pec- 
cant humours  of  your  disposition,  be  you 
amiable  as  ^ou  may — ^you  will  be  ena- 
bled to  rise  in  dream  and  vision  of  poe- 
try, and  meet  half-way  angels  of  the 
moon,  and  visit  either  worid  together  in 
love  and  purity.  The  process  of  the 
preparatoiy  fib  is  not  unpleasant — so 
enter  we  on  "  Prince  Ercles'  Vein." 
Our  author  makes  a  nice  and  happy 
distinction  between  Pretence  and  Pre- 
tension. 


**  To  seem,  not  be,  our  ever-anxioiis  aim. 
Such  is  our  vice,  beneath  a  doable  name ; 
In  torn  by  Folly  nursed,  and  crafty  Sense, 
And  now  Pretension  called,  and  now  Pretence. 
This  seeks  a  vain  display ;  this  seeks  to  hide ; 
And  one  from  Interest  springs,  and  one  from  Pride ; 
Sometimes  apart ;  more  oft,  in  holy  tether, 
Like  sovereigns  leagued,  they  rule  and  rob  toother. 

**  But  oh  !  what  typo  may  paint  each  varymg  form. 
Shadow  or  light,  the  2eph3rr  or  the  storm  ? 
Prompt  at  aerial  clouds  that  drift  and  wreathe; 
Ghangefnl  of  hue,  as  seas  that  roll  beneath; 
Thoy  take  all  colours,  turn  at  every  call ; 
Shift  through  a  thousand  shapes,  and  cheat  in  alL** 


Yes,  one  lesscm  does  hdd  to  the 
end,  the  great  lesson,  too  early  taught, 
to  seem,  and  not  to  be.  These  Imes 
bring  to  mind  a  scene,  or  rather  two 
scenes  in  the  &rce  of  Humbug,  which 
we  ourselves  saw  this  year,  ei^teen 
hundred  and  thirty-ei^t,  of  our  ad- 
vancement to  perlaction. — Had  it  not 
[»een  for  the  ndicukyos  mixed  up  with 
them»  the  lamentable  foDy  would  have 


left  but  a  sense  of  melancholy.  On 
WhitMonday  the  large  and  populous 

city  of »  vtras  from  one  end  to  the 

(^er  a  pattern  or  picture  of  goodness. 
There  was  not  a  street  in  which  there 
was  not  a  school  proceesion,  with  their 
banners  and  colonrs.  Tbe  Sabbath- 
School  of  this  district,  the  Sunday- 
School  of  thatr-the  8cbo(A  of  the 
Meeting,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Church. 
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The  chfldren,  sdl  Bchooled  to  look  like 
cherobe,  the  masters,  ushens,  assist- 
ants, patrons,  and  patronesses,  all  Hke 
saints — men  at  the  head  trying  with 
all  their  mi^t  to  walk  decently  slow, 
whom  busmesB  had  habituated  only 
to  the  trot — the  black,  clerical-afifect- 
ed  dress  and  demeanour  of  men  who 
had  never  taken  orders  but  in  their 
trades— the  constrained  and  demure 
locoes— ^e  assumptkn  of  benevo- 
lent and  love-smiles-^the  general 
acting,;  the  more  apt  of  the  young, 
little  well-taught  hypocrites,  •  aping  tl^ 
sanctimonious  airs  of  the  dders.  «<8ee 
how  good  we  are,"  was  legible  in 
every  forehead.  It  was  one  hoKdav 
of  gentleness  and  sweetsess.  **>  Daub 
yourself  with  honey,"  says  the  proverb, 
«•  and  you  will  never  want  flies."  The 
maxim  was  known— acted  upon,  and 
the  flies  caught — and  many  a  one  that 
day,  to  use  another  homely  proverb, 
that  «<  stole  the  goose,  gave  away  the 
ffiblets  in  alms."  So  crowded  were 
Uie  streets,  you  could  not  move  a  fin- 
ger without  touching  a  saint  It  was 
a  general  proclamation  of  virtue, 
**  S^  how  good  we  are."  There  was 
not  a  roffue  or  knave  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cepting t>y  shrewd  observers.  There 
was  universal  Pretension,  was  there 
Pretence  1  All  walked  in  sunshioMe, 
and  were  pure^— What  said  the  night  1 
It  did  its  best  to  cast  a  charitable  veil 
over  this  world  of  wickedness,  but 
•«  Murder  will  out"  We  walked  the 
same  streets,  as  well  as  the  general 
turbulence  would  allow,  the  veiy  next 
morning.  The  police  were  busy  in 
every  direction  taking  up  the  delin- 
quents of  the  past  ni^t  and  the  pre. 
sent  day.  Away  they  went  to  the 
magistrate  and  to  the  priecm  in  every 
street  How  lecnble,  then,  viras  the 
proclamation,  «« See  how  bad  we  are," 
— «*and  pray,  Mr.  Simperer,  which 
was  the  worst  day,  Whit-Monday  or 
Whit-Tuesday  1"  That  day  many 
were  taught  lessons  of  hypocrisy— 
and  that  to  make  a  dxsfiay  is  quite  as 


good  as  to  possess  a  viitiie.  Bat^ 
should  we  say,  if  we  did  bot  see  tks 
machineiy  that  set  all  this  gpokaem 
gdng?  The  reheaisal  of  look,  aai 
walk,  and  speech — the  httleiiuiWi, 
the  contrivances,  the  pfactiaiug  Ike 
putting-on  that  which  was  to  be  looked 
at,  aim  the  general  puttmg-off  of  al 
sim[^city  of  heart  and  mannefs— 
did  v(^  see  all  this,  we  might  wd 
Icmg  for  a  lash  and  hberty  to  use  it,  to 
flog  the  eetters-up  of  it  into  tbeir  holBB 
again.  Oh,  that  we  coidd  at  leart  res- 
cue the  young  from  aB  this  Preleaoe 
and  Pretenskm." 

**  Their  after  sole  concern 

To  live  a  lie,  and  all  our  lore  unleani.* 


Even  charity  gets  notfaiDg 
days  without  hersettingiip  in  a  Vanily 
Fair,  and  being  made  to  pot  on  the 
look  of  wo  and  perany,  meekneos  mi 
suffering;  and  simperingt  ^^  sjnpa- 
thetic  flower-girls,  tmbloslnngly  diess 
up  her  nakedness  with  tawdry  trmkelB 
ticketed  by  cheats,  to  be  strqit  off 
again  by  dupes.  O  let  not  daqgfacer 
<^  mine  so  drop  her  noodesty  at  t^ 
dow  of  a  Bazaar,  as,  under  pretenee  cf 
any  charity  whatever,  to  personate  the 
shop-girl,  to  cheat  the  legitimate 
traaers  in  trifles,  and  to  win  the  ponsi 
of  fops;  they  pay  not  ior  the  artides, 
but  for  the  stare,  and  femilianty.^— 
•<  But  the  pmpose,"  qooCh  the  Lady  Fi- 
tranessl  <«  Wodd  you  do  evQ  thatgood 
may  come,  my  Lady  Display,  tea 
sell  your  modesty  andyouiwJves  at. 
right — as  too  often,  by  your  tricked 
up  sales,  and  flimsy  luxne-inandbc- 
tures,  you  drive  to  starving^  despeta. 
tion  the  virtuous  deetitote,  wliQni  the 
regular  traders  in  fimcy-worics  woe 
wont  to  employ;  and  new  by  yav 
charity  their  virtuous  maintenance  ii 
gone."  O  Pretence  and  Pretensioo— 
^e  are  everywhere.  Bat  to  our  sa- 
tirist;  and  here  we  findapa8Bage,ooa- 
firming  and  streagtheomg  oar  poor 
prose. 


"  Vexed  by  hypocrisies,  or  chafSod  by  pride, 
« What  walls  shall  gaaid  us,  or  what  shades  riiall  bidet* 
Where'er  we  turn,  for  ever— ever  nigh. 
Publicity  parsoas  us  as  we  fly ; 
At  every  hour,  ia  each  femotest  place, 
Prescribes  tks  phrase,  or  nodifies  the  face ; 
Of  pettiest  hamlet,  pettiest  deed  notes  down. 
And  makes  the  country  fostumis  as  the  town. 
So  now,  when  rural  squires  would  meet  to  dine, 
The  county  press  must  vaunt  the  vast  design ; 
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E^en  as  wh«ia  Mnokworm  his  town-feast  would  blaze, 
Himielf  the  paragra{)h  both  writes  and  pays. 

"  And  not  alone,  where  roaring  feast  goes  round, 
Is  heard  the  pride-proclaiming  tnunpet's  sotmd ; 
On  Charity,  scarce  charity  if  told. 
It  waits  as  'mid  the  Pharisees  of  old ; 
And  if  gorged  wealth,  with  patronising  air, 
Buy  some  small  pasteboard  at  a  Serious  Fair  ; 
Or  keep  his  oldest  friend,  broke  down  and  grey, 
Just  one  degree  above  mere  parish  pay. 
The  ready  newsman,  on  our  modest  plan. 
Makes  known  to  Heaven,  *  The  Charitable  man/ 
So  left  hands  learn  each  action  of  the  right. 
And  not  a  bushel  now  conceals  the  light** 

But  we  must  turn  back  a  pa^  or  the  pen.    We  take  a  liberty  with  the 

two— and  see  how  the  bare-faced  impu-  last  line  of  the  quotation,  and  append 

dent  vanity  of  mankind,  that  ehould  be  the  epithet  •*  hooeet  "  to  verse  ;  we 

whipped  through  the  gtreets  by  every  think  it  more  afler  the  indignant  burst 

satirist  that  can  hold  the  lash,  excites  of  Juvenal's  liD^-««  fiidt  indignatio 

our  mild  and  amiable  author  to  seize  versus." 

*<  To  riiow — ^to  hide— to  seem  what  we  ue  not, 
Bamt  wHKng  feignerB-H»me  coostrain'd  by  lot, 
(For  who  would  combat  naked  needs  must  l^il 
Where  others  sheathe  in  visor  and  in  mail,) 
Lo  !  here  dfhalf  the  virtues,  which  we  count, 
The  mi^ty  secret  and  the  trueumount. 
And  feign  they  might  from  my  poor  comment  free. 
Myself  to  criticise  enough  for  me, 
So  each,  snug*neetled  in  his  borrowed  skin. 
Would  cease  to  bawl  for  praise  with  sturdy  din ; 
But  when,  false  claims  not  timoTons  to  discusl^ 
All  clamour  forth,  *  For  models  look  on  Us,' 
Mere  silent  scorn  no  longer  I  may  nurse. 
And  indignation  vents  the  honeit  verse.** 

Then  forth  &re the  auth(»>  and  the  outof  the  tideand  flood  of  human  ex- 

gemos  of  satire  in  a  somewhat  splene-  istence,  look  each  other  in  the  &ce,  as 

tic  hmnour ;  being  somewhat  weary,  much  as  to  say,  ^  that's  too  bad,"  and 

they  take  an  omnibus  as  it  passes —  forth  issues  ffolden  verse,  that  none  of 

awav  to  the  bank-^unge  into    the  the  busy  mukitude  heed,  and  for  which 

aauky  nooa-lit  atmosphere  of   Lorn-  there  is  little  chance  of  getting  small 

bard  Street ;  and  as  poetry  is  pretty  change.    The  merchant's  pride  is  a 

sure  not  to  find  any  credit  there,  away  hhppj  subject ;  his  park«  his  mansion, 

they  come,  fumm^  from  the  •<  odours  his  pictures,   his   wines,  and  his  all. 

of  gaiD«"  and  find  It  is  bad  living  upon  abominable  taste  are  contrasted  with 

the   steam  of  Phitos's  kitchen.    The  the  simj^ici^  of  Alderman  Whitting- 

banker's  chariot  passes  them,  within  ton  and  his  Cat    Such  we  suppose  to 

aninch  of  griiidinff  their  toee»  qi^ashes  be  the  intenticm  of  the  foUowing  coop- 

them  with  mud  ;  3i^  turn  a  comer,  let : — 

«<  Are  these,  grave  Whittington,  lespected  Shade  ! 
Are  these  thme  aneieot  simple  kmis  of  trade  ? 

■"^  Whittington's  shade,  of  coarse,  has  do  voice  in  the  matter,  and  answers  not ; 
but  the  author's  friend  B.  speidw  for  the  Cat,  who^  in  her  immortaHty  of  pru- 
dence and  renown,  has  no  objection  occa«onaIly  to  dip  her  whiskers  in  a  bowl 
<tf  cieaiB. 

B^^^*  I  grant  His  luzunr ;  yet  the  race  whomofl, 

Ma^  rightly  claim  remission  from  their  toil ; 

And  if  excess  unduly  thtre  be  found, 

Tis  but  degree  ;  and  iHio  shall  fix  the  bound.*' 
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Veiy  weB  put,  and  many  the  man  that  has  been  posed  m  fais  philippics,  wte 
he  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  ask  a  questioo,  by  as  simple  a  reply.  Ac 
oar  author  is  a  master  of  his  weapon — the  scholar  armed.  So  he  cmjuiBi  i^ 
satire  again  to  graduate  offences. 

A, — **  And  so  shall  Satire  graduate  each  offence. 
Nor  treat  Pretension  as  she  treats  Pretence ; 
Shall  merely  smile  to  mark  the  smaller  ipot, 
But  justly  frowns  indignant  on  the  blot. 
She  smiles  when  Balaam  quits  his  old  reeott. 
And  Cit^-fHends,  to  leave  his  card  at  Court ! 
And  smiles  to  see  the  new-bought  blazoniy 
Far  flaming  fVom  his  chariot  flashing  by. 
She  frowns  on  knavish  show,  that  yet  awhile 
Tricks  out  some  tottering  credit,  to  beguile. 
Then  bursts  at  once,  in  ruin  wide  and  drap, 
Whence  orphans  pine  and  widowed  mothers  we^. 
She  fh)wnB  on  seals  to  broken  contracts  set. 
And  the  long  file  that  glooms  the  last  Gkxette, 
Which  honest  Gripus  reads  with  clenching  ^t. 
Then  sends  his  own  pure  name  to  swell  i£fi  list. 
She  ftowns  on  hollow  scheme,  on  poffed-up  share. 
And  that  late  gulf^  fraud-scooped,in  Gresham*s  Squmre* 
(The  ravening  Southsea  flowed  not  more  pioiiMUid, 
A  gulf^  not  ffreedier,  cleft  Rome's  forum  ground). 
Round  which  in  gamester  strife,  all  Engluid  stood. 
City  and  Court — and  all  for  En^land*B  good  ! 
Nor  cluf^ed  we  saw  it,  till  those  jawp  between 
Pride,  Conscience,  Honour,  all  were  tumbled  in  : 
All !  for  the  chance  some  lucky  hit  affords 
To  strut  a  CrcBsus,  and  to  herd  with  lords.** 


These  are  stinging  lines — but  for 
such  a  field,  where  fiu^ts  are  so  redun- 
dant, do  we  not  regret  that  they  are 
too  general ;  why  nor,  in  individual 
cases,  ^brag  forth  the  man  by  the  throat, 
and  bid  the  villain  stand  for  his  pic- 
ture? The  sathist,  if  his  own  pure 
feet  tread  not  in  the  miry  by-ways  of 
traffic,  where  the  a  ir  is  so  thick  that 
Dio^nee'  lanthom  would  not  keep 
its  light,  and  if  it  did  would  be  of  no 
use— make  no  discovery— let  the  sa- 
tirist we  say,  go  ask  the  first  solici- 
tor he  meets  for  a  case  to  vent  his 
s|deen  on.  Oh !  what  an  expositicm 
of  wickedness  would  there  be  if  a  tmth- 
teUing  attorney  would  have  the  bdd- 
ness  and  strength  to  give  the  world 
hisdiaiy.  We  will  imagine  an  ex- 
tract, yet  it  is  no  imagination — a  ricetch 
from  nature— we  took  it  from  the  port- 
folio of  a  friend  in  the  kw,  an  eyewitp 
ness.  Soens.— The  sick  room  of  c^ 
Lovegold — ^He  is  piUowed  up  in  bed, 
veiy  weak,  with  a  look  of  amdety  and 
apprehension.  Enter  lawyer  M.,  who 
is  Deckoned  to  a  chair  by  the  bedside, 
close  to  which  he  finds  a  table,  and  pen 
ink  and^per.  The  nurse  quits  the 
room.  When  thus  old  Lovc^ld,  in 
broken  sentences,  and  with  ag^iastiy 


stare,  afibetin^atthesametimeaniOe 
or  rather  grm  of  unbebeC  ^Tbej 
tell  me.  Lawyer  M.,  that  I'm  in  a  bad 
way,  and  had  better  settle  my  woriij 
af&irs — they  mean,  make  my  wiD,  too 
know— don^  believe  but  that  I  itel 
get  about  again,  and  it's  very  awkward 
to  be  ill  just  now  that  I  Ve  mnch  to 
do,  a  wond  of  business  on  my  \mak 
at  thnvery  time.  But  shant  die  the 
sooner  for  makii^  niy  will,  so  Pie 
sent  for  you."  Well,  instmctians  are 
given — ^Lawyer  M.  retires — makei  the 
will — ^is  reintroduced  to  the  sick  naSi 
— ^witnesses  procured— «xid  the  wiD  ii 
regularly  attested.  Loymdd  and  bi 
lawyer  are  left  akme.  The  eofidtor 
is  desired  to  reci^ntulate,  and  goei 
through,  clause  by  daose,  the  sefcnl 
bequests,  and  enumerates  the  hufe 
amount  of  ptqterty.  The  sick  naa 
lodes  at  the  law^  significantif, 
as  taking  a  pride  m  the  anxumt  d 
wealth  he  had  amassed.  •«  Yon  hiif 
acquired,"  said  Mr.  M.,  ^  a  very  hire 
property,  sir."  The  sick  ooan  nsie 
an  efSnt  and  raised  himself  up  in  bei 
and  spoke  with  increasing  enennr  m 
follows,  «<  Yes,  yes-^Oa^  God-^Nt 
done  prethr  weO,  pretty  we&— 
yes ;  and  how  do  you  thmk  IVe  i 
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t  alii    I  tell  ye  what  it       

aen— I  looked- in  their  oounteaaDcea 
iS  I  walked  the  stfeeta*  and  I^knew 
dm ;  I  knew  their  drcnmstancet  and 
ooked  out  for  bargains.  I  watched 
sm,  and  when  I  knew  thej  were  dis- 
ress'd  i  threw  myself  in  their  way, 
nd  learnt  where  their  speculations 
ly;  what  bilk  they  had  given,  and 
(men  they  would  become  due.  Oh 
low  I  chuckled  a  day  or  two  before 
hat,  when  I  saw  their  down  looks — ^I 
new  how  twas,  how  they  wanted 
doney,  and  to  save  their  credit,  and 
Dst  at  the  right  moment  (with  won. 
lerftil  enerffy  and  clench'd  fist  down 
ipon  the  bed^,  and  then,'  d  n 
em — ^I  came  aown  upon  'em,  and  gat 
lieir  goods  for  nothmg."  At  those 
ivords  he  fell  back  and  ex|ui«d^ 
[iawyer  M.,  whotdd  me  the  stoty,  said 
16  hastily  nut  up  his  papers,  n^riied 
mt  of  the  noose,  and  determined  to 
:ive  up  business— but,  like  the  usurer 
ypheus,  «*Jam,  jam  futurus  rusti- 
;uB*'  k)st  his  resolution  ere  he  reached 
lis  office.  And  if  he  had  become 
nstic,  is  there  a  charm  in  country  air 
0  pmrify  an  minds  and  hearts;  uid  is  it 
ertain  that  the  good  lawyer  there,  if 
lee  from  scvdid  avarice  himself  would 
Be  no  examples  of  peifect  deacfaiefls  to 


goodfeehngl  Even  there  the  <<auri 
sacra  fiunes"  qveads  infection.  How 
mnch  of  the  heart  is  taken  up  b)r  ob- 
jects of  gain,  and  how  little  room  in  it 
is  left  for  objects  of  love !  A  wealthy 
former,  the  other  day,  whose  daughter 
was  recovering  from  a  long  ilmees, 
was  asked,  when  a  little  warm  in  his 
cups,  (in  vino  Veritas),  if  she  was  bet- 
ter; he  thus  rephedf  ««She's  weU 
enoufiii  for  what  I  do  see;  she  eats 
and  drinks,  and  does  nothing  at  all ; 
but  then  I  never  look  at  my  daufi^ter. 
If  you  had  asked  me  how  mv  bu&ocks 
were,  that's  another  tfain^.  I  m  always 
looking  at  them,  they  brmg  a  sight  of 
■Kioey  in,  and  are  worth  lookiiu^  after 
— hut  danriitem,  huog  'em,  take  the 
money  out?'  Soch  is  woricQy  wisdom, 
town  wisdom,  country  wisdom.  Fly 
to  the  ccontry,  ye  town-sick,  and  you 
win  fly  back  again,  and  acknowledge 
there  is  Justice  in  this^  *<How  sfaaU 
the  man  have  understandiqg  whose 
talk  is  of  bunocksV 

Leave  we  this  for  another  vice. 
Our  satirist  lashes  the  mean,  af^cting 
^e  j^reat,  Servilios  of  our  day,  and 
the  mcide^ts  are  happily  giva»— we 
long  to  kick  the  paltry  puppy  to  whom 
hemtiodudeens.    ThnsServflia 


*<On  a  low  pony  asked,  as  snita,  to  ride, 
Him  late  I  aiw,  with  pity  for  his  pride, 
StrainAg,  in  vah^  behind  thespanking  Uoed, 
And  hxpfj  to  receive  his  LoffdiBip%  mod. 

•«  For  days  his  Grace's  weU-watehed  pa&way  tapdir 
A  bow  perchance  he  wrests,  or  wins  a  nod ; 
Then,  home  returned,  hbown  foU  pride  he  wakes, 
Bowi  like  the  Duke ;  and  gives  the  nod  he  takeSi 

««Toa  meet  ServiKe  with  his  only  boy* 

A verydieamoflove!  alivingjofl 

'  Why,  tis  a  ohemb  every  heart  to  stir  2 

Tour  own  sweet  child?*— « Sir  SiaMm's  godcfald,  sir.' 

^  Iffnobly  proud  to  teU  the  honour  done. 
And  happier  hi  the  sponsor  than  the  son ! 
Such  are  the  tribe  in  Grandeur's  skirts  who  nest, 
And  soil,  with  reptile  cniwl,  his  ermined  vest* 

Here  he  takes  occasion  to  show  how  fines,  describing  the  lying  in  state  of 
iendlesB  are  the  sreat  Flattery  ruins  our  second  Cf^les,  are  exceedingly 
iendship— 4he  pdace  gate  of  kinfs  vigorous,  and  have  much  of  the  bdd 
lould  bear  inscription,  '*  No  friend-  imagery  and  stem  disgust  of  the  Ro- 
up   enters   here."     The   foUowing  man  satirist 

•*  His  easy  days  Charies  Stuart—not  the  First- 
Best  of  companionB,  if  of  kings  the  worst, 
Whiled  gaUy,  with  a  witty,  merry  crew, 
Friends !  nay,  not  couitieni— loving  aU  and  true ! 
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How  true,  bow  loTm|:— t«ll  tlimt  psorinf  boor 
When  I>eath  ihmll  lay  his  ck7..oold  hand  on  Pbwer; 
Tea,  eTen  before  hatn  ceued  the  death-bed  knell4 
Let  many  a  kinglj  coach,  deserted,  teU." 


This  18  a  solemn  preparation— mirth  and  jest  are  already  gone — the  < 
the  •*  clay-cold  hand^'  of  death  has  set  his  seal  to  a  stem  hard  truth 


cxMhaaL 
[truth.     Yoott 
mieasy  as  at  a  ^antasmagona.    The  magician  draws  the  cmtain     and  bebnd 
a  picture  to  stnke  self-love  and  vani^  aghast 

**  The  closing  boor  hath  passed,  which,  soon  or  late,     , 

Most  pass  o'er  all ;  a  monarch  lies  in  state ; 

In  lonely  state ;  for  lore  hath  gone,  and  sorrow. 

To  plan  the  crowning  pageant  for  to-monow. 

Now,  let  thy  &ncy  pierce  yon  glimmering  room. 

That  coffin's  only  guard  one  sordid  groom ; 

Mar^  bow,  the  prowling  nig^t-rat  scarce  fbrbid. 

The  Tarlet  snores  beside  the  ready  lid. 

And  what  hk  dreams  7    Are  they  of  kingly  &me, 

A  weefmiff  people,  and  a  world's  acclaim  7 

Ah,  no !  fie  dreams  of  some  contested  grace. 

Trapping  or  plnme,  his  perquisite  of  place  : 

Matters  his  greedy  discontent,  half  loud. 

And  gropes,  with  sleep-tied  band,  to  dutch  the  shrood  !* 

That  is  a  fine  coDdusioD— yet  is  not  all  coododed  yet 

**  Tet,  e'en  for  him,  deserted  thus  friio  dies, 
Ere  lonpr  afaall  statues  gleam ;  shall  oolunms  rise ; 
And  epitaphs  Servility  shall  bring; 
Who  lauds  dead  Kingship,  flatters  living  King." 

Mr.  Kenyon  is  a  schdar,  and  who  lowing  coatnst  between  ddcn  tiM 

that    is    one   will   not    ocpasiooally  and  modem  times,   the  qaet  cobIhI 

engraft  the  scenic  duiacteirB  of  the  (tfoar  more  simj^toe&tbfin.  and  te 

Roman  satirists  into   descripticnis  of  ever   restless,    ambitioaBi   a^^l^^^*^ 

modem  manners,  proving  too^  by  their  and  paltry  interfercDce  of  every  m^ 

admirable  filling  in,  that  human  nature  every  where^  is,  we  think,  Biore  btppy 

is  not  materially  changed,  though  we  than  any  attend  of  the  kind  we  law 

are  walking,  4r  learning  to  walk,  on  the  seen ;  uid  the  versificatioa  is  aitaa^ 

stikB  of  scientific  perfecdonl    l%eid.  bly  simj^  and  Ibrcible. 

ii<—  •*  The  smoke,  the  riches  and  the  strifes  of  Rome 
Right  glad  I  quit ;  come,  rural  blisses !  come. 
To  iweet  retreats,  unostentatious  bowers. 
We  wend  us  now ;  to  fields,  and  ikrms,  and  flowers ! 
'  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town,* 
Or  true  or  false,  so  Cowper  wrote  it  down ; 
And  fields,  I  ween,  mignt  boast  a  purer  race. 
Ere  change  of  manners  grew  on  cnange  of  place. 
While  yet  broad  Trent  and  Cambrian  mountains  bold 
Were  real  barriers,  guarding  hd>its  old. 
Then  if  the  goodman,  or  the  goodman*s  wife. 
Sighed  sore  to  view  the  &r4amed  city's  strife, 
8wm  the  rough  wagffon  stage  and  quagmire  road 
Stirred  fond  remembrance  of  the  old  Mode. 
E'en  when  amid  the  mighty  city  set. 
E'en  there  they  gazed,  less  wonder  than  regret. 
Till,  back  rctuminsr  £rom  the  mat  event. 
Their  life's  one  pride,  ^cy  died — at  home— content. 

<*  For  such  dull  bliss  our  age  hath  too  much  wit ; 
Home,  now  no  resting-place,  but  place  to  quit 
In  endless  change  we  live  ;  in  change  we  die ;  1 

Found  scarcely  one,  of  all  life's  flitters  by,  > 

The  turf  to  tenant  where  his  futhers  lie.  ) 
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For  ancient  Tillage  lane,  iiriguoos,  deep, 
Through  mofls  and  wreathmg  roots  that  lo  ved  to  creq> ; 
For  chorch-way  paths,  through  meadows  wandermg  free ; 
,  Sweet  records  of  an  old  ciTility ; 
By  many  a  faded  generation  trod. 
Who  limply  sought  their  fathei's  house  of  God, 
There,  where  it  rose,  with  old  grey  tower  serene. 
From  forth  the  elm-trees  on  the  viUage-green, 
Ere  town  and  country  yet  were  clustered  thick 
With  trim  new-fangled  chapels  of  red  brick ; 
For  these — fork  foith  new  roads,  like  branching  veins. 
And  strong  througii  each  the  living  current  strains. 
Till  every  pulse  from  fever*d  city's  heart 
Fires  with  fierce  throb  the  realm's  extremest  part. 

*  When  shall  I  see  the  country  once  again  V 
Thus  sighed  the  Latian  bard  his  ancient  strain ; 
But  we— his  silvan  longings  should  we  share — 
Must  ask  not  when  we  shall  behold,  but  where. 
For  now,  as  travels  on  mid  wigwamed  hiUs 
The  civilizing  power  that  taints  or  kills. 
Along  each  British  valley's  sweet  approach 
Whirls  in  the  city  with  the  whirling  coach; 

Cigars  and  waltzes;  latest  caps;  last  news  } 

OfCrockfbrd's — Almack's— justice-rooms,  and  stewi,         > 
And  controversial  preachers,  and  French  shoes.  ) 

Its  vices  roused,  its  roughness  ill  smoothed  down. 
Each  village  now  would  ape  the  lordly  town; 

*  Rustic'  mere  term  for  what  no  longer  is, 
And  all  the  land  one  vast  metropolis." 

Thus  does  our  author  raise  the  hur-  and  principles  that  modem  statesmen 
ricane  of  the  mind,  that,  luckily,  is  have  the  audacity  to  laj  down,  as  if 
«*  vox  et  proeterea  nihil,"  or  away  there  was  no  fixed  basis  of  morality 
wodld  go  with  a  sweep  of  the  whirl-  on  which  to  raise  political  structures. 
wind  me  ^  clustered"  abominations  of  For  example,  what  lying  fiend  was  in 
**  red  brick"— the  Pretence  and  the  the  heart  of  the  statesman  who  could 
Pretension — ^the  Hypocrisies  and  the  unbhishingly  proclaim,  as  a  political 
Hypocrites — ««like  dust  before  the  axiom,  tl^t  if  a  Grovermnent,  by  re- 
iHnnd,  and  the  angel  scattering  them."  moving  the  pressure  of  prejudicial 
Then  tranquillity  would  come  again,  laws,  enabled  any  party  to  make  mote 
and  retrieve  the  of  their  property  than  they  could  do 

«8weetrecora,of«.oMei,aUy.-  '^\:^S:^:^^Z^ 
But  we  are  check'd — and,  in  our  zeal,  what  was  now  nmde,  would  not  belong 
««  know  not  what  spirit  we  are  of."  to  the  possessor  of  the  property,  but 
Man  18,  indeed,  unfit  to  haye  the  chain  to  the  Government  1  We  ao  not  pre- 
looeened  that  binds  him  to  matter,  con-  tend  to  give  the  words,  but  certainly 
fines  him  to  narrow  spots.  Were  we  the  sense  of  a  British  Minister's  pro- 
illimitable  spirits,  witn  powers  illimita-  position.  And  where  was  British  mo- 
ble,  and  Will  Action,  what  a  world  of  ral  spirit?  Did  the  Senate  cahnly  bear 
confncdon  an  would  be !  But  even  the  iti  it  did— the  Reformed  Senate,  and 
mental  storm  is  soon  quelled.  Limit-  Satire  is  dumb.  Where  lives  the  Sa- 
ed  as  our  sphere  of  action  is,  it  mi^ht  tirist  who  is  to  write  "The  Reform,  a 
be  all  evil,  were  Will  of  long  duration.  Satire?"  There  is  not  such  a  sub- 
Bat  no  further  unintelligible  prosmg.  ject  Mr.  Kenyon  will  not  try  it.  He 
Mr.  Kenyon  takes  the  reader  to  the  circumscribes  his  power ;  ne  shuns 
Courts  (^  Law  and  to  the  Senate ;  but  personaUty.  Though  public  acton 
V7e  think  too  summarily  dismisses  the  j^y  their  tricks  befi^  him,  he  walks 
black  sheep  of  Law  and  Patriotism,  away,  and  dresses  up  sticks  and  straws 
He  isy  however,  never  weak ;  and  we  for  human  figures,  and  whirls  them 
regret  that  the  force  which  he  is  ca-  about  and  raib  at  them  nobly ;  but  he 
pable  of  exertinff  is  not  more  directed  will  not  boldly  brand  the  right  fore- 
to  expose  the  EoUow  political  maxims  head,  nor  bum  toonear  an  effigy.  Andt 
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perfaapfl»    he    has  not  the  amidbSaog  tnra  jastice  k  at  woik;  but  it 

ImowtodgeofpolitiDaleTailB,  umIc^  its  powerful  hiatorian— the  Age^  Si- 

racten  which  auch  a  noMe,  each  a  tiriat    Ov  author  eridenfly  tsiii  it 

moral  taak  would  require.     Retribu-  disgnat  from  such  a  banquet 

**  Sick  to  the  core  of  thin  or  deep  Pretence, 

The  attack,  false  motived,  or  u  falie  defence ; 

Of  fhrioQfl  partisan,  and  dirty  job. 

And  bribing  cindidate,  and  greedy  mob ; 

Sick  of  great  names,  wherewith  all  Emope  rings, 

Of  peq>les  sick,  and  mmisters,  and  kings, 

In  sool  I  torn  to  scenes  belored  of  yore, 

And  fret  for  Greeks  and  Catholics  no  more. 

<(  Granta !  beneath  whose  mildly^Ioistering  bowers 
Swift  years  I  passed,  made  i^  of  idlest  hoora; 
Ere  yet  on  hearts,  in  flowing  frankness  bold. 
Unfeeling  Time  had  fixed  his  freezing  hold ; 
For  still  this  praise  be  thine,  gone  spirit  of  youth  ! 
Thy  very  vices  had  their  touch  of  tmth — 
Gnmta !  for  thee  though  wreath  I  never  won, 
Granta  !  receive  affain  thy  wodd-tiied  son ; 
Pleased,  as  of  old.  By  thr  calm  stream  to  stray. 
And  where  youth  smoothly  sped,  dieam  age  away.* 

These  are  beautiful  lines,  and  full  of  feeling.  The  character  of  the  oa- 
princii^ed  student  is  powerf^y  drawn ;  his  well-timed  aasumptianB  of  iktat, 
and  just  the  degrees  of  it  that  may  not  at  any  one  time  shook  aocioty,  botmel 
as  with  fiidlity  may  let  him  drop  mto  the  consummate  hypocnte,  are  mo^ 
marked  in  the  picture.  We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  latter  lines  of  the  ^ 
racter. 

**  E*en  when  the  bishop's  mild  ordaining  hand 
Had  stricter  rule  imposed  with  gown  and  band. 
Our  deacon  yet  of  strictness  little  smacked. 
Nor  made  he  Tast  pretence  to  what  he  lacked. 

*«But  when  luslotbefel  to  settle  down, 
A  well-paid  curate  in  a  thriving  town, 
Where  Mammon  and  Devotion,  each  a  pride, 
Twixt  prayer  and  pelf  the  ambitious  crowd  divide. 
To  lus  clear  interests  never  quite  a  dimce, 
A  change  came  o'br  the  outward  man  at  once. 
You  know  him  now  by  somewhat  straighter  hair. 
And  a  strained  k>ok  ef  sanctimonious  care, 
Which,  as  must  seem,  no  worldly  thought  distrmets ; 
And  a  huge  quarto  pocket,  stuffed  with  traata ; 
And  sermon  sour;  and  week.day  talk  austere ; 
Save  when  he  holds  sobm  female  follower's  ear. 
Such  gifts  to  rich  prefisrment  needs  must  oqbm. 
Or  win  a  trusting  wife  witk— half  a  plum." 

We  do  not  quite  diseoTor  the  truth  in  the  next  character  intTxkhic<d  theyft- 
ed  Hiera    The  blighted  promise  is  poetically  and  dehcately  rTrrnaiod- 

<«  So  some  sweet  forest  plant,  bom  for  the  shade. 
To  richer  soil,  or  snnnicr  aides  conveyed, 
Thou£h  there  with  stem  to  worthless  stature  grown, 
Oflfends  with  a  coarse  blossom — not  its  own." 

We  have  intimated  that  Mr.  Kenyon,  be,  a  moral  virtue,  and  would  ffiqgtkr 

thoug^h  having  full  power  to  use  the  entire  wrath  and  energy  of  his  md 

lash,  18  too  sparing.    If  he  could  per-  into  a  new  subject,  we  think  he  m^ 

suade  himself  that  a  stronger  satiric  do  the  worid  a  benefit.    The  Satiic- 

bol&ieaB  is,  as  we  really  believe  it  to  Part  the  First,  Pretence — d  wtiA^ 
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have  given  specimeDB,  may  (and  we 
think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us) 
delight  the  scholar,  and  somewhait 
more  than  amuse  the  general  reader, 
but  wants  the  closeness,  and — ^why  be 
ashamed  to  say  it? — the  personality, 
to  benefit  mankind,  by  making^  the 
vices  portrait&  But  then  he  must 
have  written  anonymously — and  why 
not  1  Horace  tells  us  that,  when  bis 
father  wished  him  to  avoid  a  vice,  he 
pointed  out  its  personification  in  a  liv- 
ing  character ;  and,  without  doubt,  that 


is  the  way  to  be  truly  forcible.  We 
would  not  advocate  the  relinquish- 
ing ibrbearance  in  matters  of  private 
life.  But  public  characters — ^what  the 
arena  of  pohtics  or  courts  of  law  make 
notorious — all  this  is  public  property; 
and  for  legitimate  use  of  satire  there 
is  enough  for  many  hands.  We  be- 
lieve Mr.  Kenyon  to  be  very  sincere  in 
the  lines  which  conclude  this  first  part 
of  Pretence,  for  his  veiy  satire  is  the 
ofiipring  of  amiability. 


**  In  my  own  domg*8  spite, 
little  love  I  the  satire  which  I  write. 
Harsh  drugs,  though  given  but  to  drive  ailmentu  out, 
Will  sometimes  in  the  giver  wake  a  doubt. 
And  this  the  Satirist  still  most  take  in  trust. 
E'en  those  hate  him  who  own  his  satire  just." 


The  second  part  of  Pretence,  but 
for  a  few  lines,  might  have  borne  an- 
other title.  It  is  decidedly  less  satiric, 
and  may  be  termed,  RamblmgThoughts 
in  a  Library.  Critical  review  of  any 
particular  books,  ancient  or  modem, 
B  scarcely  to  be  found  in  it  There  is 
little  of  keen  ridicule  in  it  All  is 
even  rather  grave,  of  a  reflective  cast, 
and,  perhaps,  more  indicative  of  the 
author's  taste  and  feelings  than  the 
former.  He  is  one  of  those  whoUve 
much  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and  who 
are  not  always  well  pleased  to  be 
forced  out  of  it  And  when  they  are, 
they  find  themselves,  with  jarring  ele- 
ments within  them,  not  very  fit  for 
either.  They  are  not  angels  that 
drive  them  out  of  their  paradise,  and 
they  bear  their  discomforts  with  less 
composure,  as  with  less  respect  for  the 
agents  that  expel  them.  Iience  amia- 
Imity  itself  becomes  satiric.  All  poets 
fo^  sensibly  the  incompatibility  of 
things  without  and  things  within. 
Pbe&y,  like  «*  true-love,  never  did  run 
smootii"— if  it  did  it  inight  stagnate — 
be  dull — ^the  interruptions  imke  the 
waters  musical  and  sweet,  so  the 
checks  the  wcn^d  ^ves  to  poetical 
minds  keep  the  passion  alive,  and  they 
retuni,  as  they  are  allowed,  with  per- 

♦*  And  sweet  'twill  be,  or  hope  would  so  belicye» 
When  close  round  life  it's  fading  tints  of  eve, 
To  turn  affain  our  earlier  volumes  o'er, 
And  love  Uiem  then,  because  we'ye  loved  before ; 
And  inly  bless  the  waning  hoar  that  brings 
A  will  to  lean  ance  more  on  simple  things. 
If  tins  be  weakness,  welcome  life's  decline  ! 
If  this  be  second  childhood,  be  it  mine  T' 

Genius,  memenr,  and  afi^ction  were  all  at  work  m  the  eempoaitkni  of  the 
following  true  and  touching  lines. 
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petual  courtship,  to  that  beautiful 
vision,  which  is  the  more  loved,  as  it 
may  not  be  theirs  aU  the  days  of  their 
lives.  Yet  it  is  the  poet's  world,  made 
of  this  world's  materials,  wonderfidly 
worked  upon  by  a  combining,  a  se- 
lecting, and,  to  a  far  extent,  a  creating 
genius ;  and  if  it  be  a  world  that  man 
IS  gifted  to  make,  it  is  a  real  one  ;  and 
many  a  time  does  it  reflect  a  bright- 
ness of  its  own  on  that  world  wmch, 
though  scarcely  more  real,  is  common 
to  al^  and  gilds  the  path  of  life  with 
the  glory  of  exalted  virtue  and  noble 
thought  Thought!  it  is  indeed  noC 
tan^ble  to  the  hand  like  household 
stuff—but  is  it  n6t  real?  To  deny  it 
would  be  to  deny  reality  to  the  soul, 
and  to  remove  responsibiHty  firom 
man.  He  who  has  seen,  and  touched, 
and  heard,  though  the  organs  were 
dead,  would  hear,  and  see,  and  touch ; 
for  the  power  of  sensation  is  not  in 
them,  but  once  communicated,  through 
them,  to  exist  in  independent  vigour. 
So  it  is  that  we  reccul,  and  dream ; 
and  memory  and  genius,  though  invi- 
sible, are  the  tiving  spirits  of  the  heart 
and  mindt  and  make  up  the  better 
reaUty  of  life.  And  does  not  Mr 
Kenyon  so  think?    Doubtless  be  does. 
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•<  Who  hat  not  loved,  erewhile,  to  paiifle  mnd  look 
On  childhood's  record  in  lome  old  ■chooUbook, 
Name— or  grim  portrait  scrawled  in  ink — agen 
Awakening  memories,  which  had  alqit  till  Snea  7 
What  if  the  spirit  shrunk  in  sadden  grief, 
*  When  the  eye  lights  on  some  remembered  leaf. 
With  parent,  or  l)eloyed  friend,  once  read. 
The,  now,  for-^ver-parted— or  the  dead  ! 
Though  for  brief  q>ace  the  stroke  he  still  severe. 
Not  long  we  shun  the  line  that  wakes  the  tear. 
But,  stealing  back  to  that  love-hallowed  page. 
With  its  own  balsam  its  own  wound  aBsuage.** 

And  where  is  friendship  Uke  the  farffets  his  moniing  visitotB^  fais  ideff 

poet's  friendship  1     It  chensheth  the  and  loiEigers,  and  sends  bis  compfi- 

hviiig  aiMl  the  dead— 4ovinff  not  less  ments  into  the  libraiy  to  Hotaoe  or 

the  present,  conversinjgr  with  the  past  Virgil,  or  Homer,  or  Mihoo,  or  Siak. 

To  mm  indeed  there  is  no  death  that  speare,  acc(M-ding  to  the  vein  he  wobU 

takes  away ;  does  he  not  take  Piaca-  be  m,  and  begs  their  arm  to  the  foteat 

tor  with  him  to  the  brooks,  and  what  or  the  field,  the  glen  or  the  mon- 

friend  he  pleases  of  all  those  said  to  tain.    Nay,  see  if  it  be  not  sa 
be  defunct,  in  his  daily  walksl    He 

*«  Now-~doubly  sweet  such  ref\iffe  found  with  books  I 

To  stray  with  mild  Piscator  m>  me  brooks ; 

With  Cow\bj  muse  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Or  taste  old  Fuller's  wise  simplicity, 

As  if  his  Worthies,  though  removed  their  span, 

Smack  yet  too  strongly  of  the  living  man. 

Then  backward  turn  to  question  Homer  o'er. 

Or  dream  of  storied  ages,  rolled  before  ; 

Faint — glimmering  now  like  far-^ff  beacon  light 

O'er  misty  ocean  scarcely  read  aright*' 

Now,  then,  has  he  a  touch  of  the  incompatibilities,  and  a  vein  of  satire  Ikmk 
with  his  high  aspirations,  and  admiration  of  gifted  powers,  in  whatsoever  enr* 
cised — and  the  •<  material  world''  is  whipped  till  the  top  spin,  and  all  that  are  m 
iX  are  giddy,  mazod,  and  foolish. 

**To  us  the  mere  material  world  is  all ; 
Our  pride ;  our  tax ;  our  pleasure  and  our  tfaralL 
Science,  whom  scarce  the  circling  spheres  may  fold. 
Chained  to  a  desk  we  hire  to  scheme  for  gold ; 
Drag  from  its  heights  Imagination  down. 
To  please,  for  daily  bread,  the  modish  town ; 
And  daintiest  Art,  the  dreaming  child  of  grace. 
Wake  from  her  dream  to  paint  some  idiot  face. 
Virtue  herself,  bom  guest  of  Heaven's  high  roof^ 
Gift  of  the  Godhead ;  gift  at  once  and  proof; 
E'en  her,  blmd  bigots  of  our  planet  birth. 
E'en  her,  we  fkin  would  fetter  down  to  earth ; 
Just  mark  where  Bat-Ezpedience  flits  at  height. 
And  meanly,  there,  would  bound  her  eagle-fli|^t. 

From  such  a  world,  all  touch,  all  ear,  all  eye, 
What  marvel,  then,  if  proud  abstection  fly ; 
Amid  Hercynian  shades  pursue  his  theme. 
And  leave  me  land  of  L(M5ke  to  gold  and  steam  ? 

But  thou  art  not  of  those  who,  hence  and  thence. 

Glean  for  low  ends  theh  picoiio  scraps  of  sense ; 

A  lofty  thinker,  proud  thy  thirst  to  slake 

At  truth's  well-head,  unbribed,  for  truth's  own  nke ; 

Or  art  thou  of  the  race  still  more  unfit 

To  wrestle  with  the  clans  of  woridly  wit ; 

One,  whom  ere  yet  thy  youngling  thought  oould  naoh 
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To  wield  sweet  Tone,  or  e'en  welLpaintinsr  speecht 

Some  unseen  preeenee  fed  with  many  a  dream 

Won  from  old  bard,  or  caught  from  cloud  or  stream ; 

And  still,  thouffh  turmoiled  mid  the  things  that  are, 

Still  dost  thou  loTe  to  muse  on  Good  and  fair  ; 

And,  faith  outworking  from  far  names  sublime, 

The  brethren.band  of  every  age  and  clime, 

To  thy  young  heart's  first  creed  of  virtue  cling. 

Nor  stoop  to  think  her  an  unreal  thing ; 

Oh !  prize  those  dreams,  oh  !  guard  that  creed  of  thine  ; 

But  ffuard  it  hid  within  thy  bosom's  shrine  ; 

To  cTaq>,  at  silent  eve,  at  unwatched  mom. 

But  let  not  garish  day  detect  to  scorn." 

Prrtengion  has  beenlet  off  a  little  too  easily;  bnt  as  she  is  a  vduminoiiB 
and  ^shionable  writer  of  the  present  day,  and  meddles  in  all  matteiB,  and 
aU  pubjects,  the  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  hera  little  smartly  snubbed,  and 
Mr  pen  mdit,  so  that  hereafter,  as  somebody  says,  it  may  open  its  wide  mouth 
and  ^)0ak  iess^ 

"  So  fame  is  won.    Nor  only  Poet's  rhyme 

Must  feed  on  flowers  and  flutter  in  sublime ; 

But,  like  false  head  that  trotha  on  sickly  beer. 

When  dru^  belie  sweet  malt  and  hop  austere. 

Church  bnefs  themselves  with  tropes  are  mantling  o'er. 

And  humble  prose  is  humble  prose  no  more. 

Yet  strip,  more  oft,  from  each  its  fine  brocade, 

Mow  mean  the  mould  of  thought  beneath  displayed ! 

Thus,  poeset4rtirred,  old  January  pranks 

In  youthftd  hose  too  wide  for  shriuiken  shanks ; 

Thus  when,  the  booth  without,  some  bumpkin's  eye 

Hath  fed  on  pictured  monster,  ten  feet  high. 

Giant  or  huge  Bonassus,  from  his  lair 

Hurlinff  at  once  three  hunters  high  in  air, 

liSt  in,  liis  visage  takes  most  ruml  touch 

To  find  that  In  and  Out  unlike  so  much.'* 

Oarautbd-inhisrageat  the  perversion  of  the  Muse's  art,  would  gladly  «> 
back  to  the  days,  ere  writing  was  known— ages  well  described.  The  Slusion  to 
CadmnB  is  elassical  and  good 

'*  So  sped  th'  unwriting  age — Came  Cadmus  then, 
To  leave  in  doubt  if  worse  his  lettcnred  pen. 
Or  serpents'  teeth  that  grew  to  armdd  men." 

He  would  not,  however,  be  content  to  remain  long  in  those  unlettered  ages 
for  of  the  revival  of  literature  he  speaks  with  rapture. 

"  O  matchless  line  of  years,  whose  generous  strife 
Reared  man's  reviving  mind  to  perfect  life. 
Then  Petrarch's  native  lay  refined  on  love ; 
Then  Angelo  the  impetuous  chisel  drove ; 
Then  Oracles,  that  stirred  young  Raphael's  breast, 
Spoke  forth  in  colours,  clear  as  words,  ezprest ; 
And  learning,  made  no  coldly  gainful  art. 
Was  Sacrifice,  and  offered  fVom  the  heart." 

The  teeming  Press— no  longer  to  be  from  the  big  at  their   birth,   to  the 

called  Minerva,  for  she  was  not  proli-  blushing    cherub     with    albums   for 

fie — and  ours  bears  not  the  mark  of  wings.    We  wonder  not  at  our  au- 

coming  firom  Jove*s  head ! ! — ^who  can  thors  praise  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  with 

poesib^keep  any  pace  with  tiielitera-  which   he  concludes  his  satire,    and 

ture  of  our  age?    Prolific  literature,  with  which  we  cJose  our  quotations 

the  litter  of  tte  Press !  Monsters  and  torn  it 
prodigies  of  every  shape  and 


«<  Come  back,  long.toiling  Faust !  come  back  and  see 
The  produce  of  thy  Goo£and.£vil  tree ; 
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Connt  o'er  its  mingled  fruits  of  joy  andptin, 
The.i  say  if  thoa  wouldst  pUn  it  o*er  again  I 
Thou  too,  wise  Caliph  Omar !  who  art  said 
All  Alexandria's  ovens  to  have  fed. 
Visit  our  shelves  once  more.    Where'er  we  look. 
Pamphlet  on  pamphlet,  book  bods  out  on  book ; 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  will,  new  volumes  sinout ; 
Some  of  fair  promiire ;  most  lack  clearing  out. 
Come,  then,  thou  Critic-Caliph    come  again. 
Nor  decimate ;  but  take  the  nine  in  ten ! 
B.  The  ground  thus  cleared,  you  plant  your  own  instf  d, 
And  shrewdly  gain  one  chance  of  being  read." 

Those  to  whom  the  roughness  of  quiet,  atid  thrilling  influence ;  Mt  aut 

satire  ffives  no  relish,  may  walk  forth  acknowledged  in 
with  Mr  Kenyon  into  the  soft  moon-  ••  The  silent  eye, 

light,  and  find  a  kindred  spirit     But  And  silent  pressure  of  each  linked  sbb.' 

they  must  bargain  for  the  scene,  for  Even  lovers  are  hsjd-hearted  in  the 

in  his  moonlight  excursions  he  is  nbi-  broad  noon,  and  have  their  little  &f- 

omtous,  and  thinks  little   of  a  flight  ferences  of  opinion.    But    the 


from  the  West  Indies  to  Mola  di  G^e-  moon  and  the'  ouiet  night  give  mat 

ta.    The  tenderness  in  the  following  than  reooociliatiOD.    But  to  thow  who 

lines  is  very  exquisite,  it  is  evidently  have  never  difiered,  whose  all  is  kne, 

engendered  by  love,  and  offered  in  a  and  they  all  loving,  what  are  sock  a 

Pc«t's  worship  to  the  nKxxi ;  and  Uie  scoie  and  time  asuos? 
moon  repays  the  gift  with   her  hicid 

♦•  Such  eve, 
Such  blessed  eve  was  ours,  when  last  we  stood 
Beside  the  storied  shore  of  Gkftta, 
Breathing  its  citroned  air.    Silence  more  strict 
Was  never.    The  small  wave,  or  ripple  rather. 
Scarce  liq>ing  up  the  sand,  eiept  to  the  ear. 
Sole  soxmd ;  nor  did  we  break  the  calm  with  BioveMent, 
Or  sacrilege  of  word ;  but  stayed  in  peace. 
Of  thee  expectant     And  what  need  had  been 
Of  voicdd  language,  when  the  silent  eye, 
And  silent  pressme  of  each  link^  aim. 
Spoke  more  than  utterance?  Nay.whoeetongoe  might  tdl 
What  hues  were  garlanding  the  western  sky 
To  welcome  thy  approachmg  I    Purple  hues 
With  orange  wove,  and  many  a  floating  flake. 
Crimson  or  rose,  with  that  last  tender  green 
Which  best  relieves  thy  beauty.    Who  mav  paint 
How  glowed  those  hills,  with  depth  of  ruddy  light 
Translucified,  and  half  ethereal  made 
For  thy  white  feet  to  tread  on  :  and,  ere  long— 
Ere  yet  those  hues  had  left  or  sky  or  hill, 
One  peak  with  pearling  top  confess'd  thy  coming. 
There  didst  thou  pause  awhile  as  inly  musing 
O'er  realm  so  fai/ !  And,  first,  thy  rays  fell  partial 
On  many  a  scattered  object,  here  and  there; 
Edging  or  tripping,  with  fantastic  gleam, 
The  sword-like  aloe,  or  the  tentroofed  pine. 
Or  adding  a  yet  paler  pensiveness 
To  the  p^e  olive-troe,  or,  yet,  more  near  us. 
Wore  flickering  back  from  wall  reticulate 
Of  ruin  old.    But  when  that  orb  of  thine 
Had  clomb  to  the  mid-concave,  then  broad  light 
Was  flung  around  o'er  all  those  girding  clifls. 
And  groves,  and  viUaffcs,  and  fortress  towers. 
And  the  far  ciicle  of  Uiat  lake.likc  sea. 
Till  the  whole  grew  to  one  expanded  sense 
Of  pcacefulncss,  one  atmosphere  of  love. 
Where  the  Soul  breathed  as  native,  and  mere  Bodj 
Sublimed  to  Spirit" 
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We  should  have  preferred  the  termi-  servant  of  the  scenery  of  nature,  and  too 

nation  at  "  native" — ^the  Body  being  many  are,  would  have  made  up  two 

sublimed  to  Spirit,  if  it  be  not  rather  in  magnificent  descriptions  of  sunlight  and 

the  vein  of  nonsense,  is  superfluous ;  the  moonlight,  but  womd  never  have  thought 

soul,  in  its  native  atmosphere  of  love,  of  lettmg  them  see  each  other's  feces 

expresses  all  that  can  reasonably  be  — and  who  ever  paints  this  double  as- 

meant  by  the  additicm.  A  poet  less  ob-  pect,  which  is  yet  so  beautifu]  1 

"We  too  behold  thee, 
With  untired  eve  fixed  upward ;  scarce  regarding 
(So  deep  the  charm  which  thou  hadst  wrapped  around  ub,) 
Where  reddling  lines  along  the  eastward  sea, 
Spoke  of  the  Sun's  uprising.    Up  he  rose, 
From  o*er  the  regions  of  the  near  Illyria, 
Glorious,  how  glorious  ! — if  less  glacUy  hailed 
As  warning  thy  departure.    Yet,  some  time, 
Ye  shone  toprether ;  and  we  then  might  feel 
How  they,  the  ancient  masters  of  that  land. 
The  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  Rubicon, 
Who  saw  what  we  were  seeing,  uninstruct 
Of  wiser  faith,  had,  in  no  fei^'d  devotion. 
Bowed  down  to  Thee,  their  Dian,  and  to  Him, 
Bright-haired  Apollo  I  We  too  bowed  our  hearts, 
But  in  a  purer  worship,  to  the  One, 
Who  made,  alone,  the  hills,  and  seas,  and  skies. 
And  thee,  fair  Moon,  the  HaUower  of  them  all  T' 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  last   be  without  them.    They  are  as  the 
lines  of  this  piece,  because  they  give  an   pearl  in  Dian*s  crescent- 
interest  to  the  whole  that  could  not 

*«  Once  more  that  tomb  hath  opened !  and  She,  who, 
Companion  of  my  wanderings  as  my  life^ 
Thus  far  had  ItstenM  to  th*  unfinished  strain. 
Shedding  fond  tears  to  hear  a  nster's  pndie. 
Now  lies  in  death  beside  her.    Fare  thee  well. 
Thou  faithful  Heart !  and  Thou,  dejected  Song ! 
For  now  thy  spell  is  broken — Fare  tiiee  well ! 

It  is  essential,  or  neariy  so,  to  the  cribes  the  tale  and  elegy  of  the  ni^ht- 
poet  to  have  a  musical  ear — ^many,  who  ingale's  sons  to  the  unconscious  bird ; 
are  not  gifted  with  this  effUUu  numtTit^,  so  does  he  often  &ncy  that  he  has  ex- 
still  love  to  pour  forth  their  meditations,  pressed  all  he  feels  and  thinks  when  he 
and  even  their  conversations,  in  a  cer-  nas  given  but  the  pleasing  air. 
tain  rhythm.  Mr.  Kenyon  probably  ,  We  venture  to  suggest  this  to  the 
thinks  m  something  very  like  blank  notice  of  Jir.  Kenyon,  that,  in  any  sub- 
vene;  perhaps  the  structure  comes  sequent  edition,  he  may  revise  some  of 
ready  to  his  utterance.  The  poet  him-  these  pieces,  and  more  concentrate 
pelf,  so  gifted,  is  too  apt  to  thmk  all  his  what  is  really  poetical ;  they  would  tell 
thooghts  and  reflections  so  uttered,  po-  more  forcibly.  The  above  remarks  are, 
3tiy;  when,  without  the  dress  which  however,  not  applicable  to  the  last 
rave  them  the  charm,  they  would  be  piece  in  his  volume,  «« the  Streams,'* 
^ut  passing  and  less  observed  notices,  which  is  poetical  m  its  first  conception, 
T^here  are  many  pieces  of  moral  medi-  and  in  the  execution ;  it  has  somethmff 
nation  in  the  volume;  which,  though  of  the  nature  of  narrative,  current  wi£ 
rood  as  musical  prose,  and  just  in  con-  the  great  moral — and  the  poetiy  isjpp- 
^pdon,  yet  lack  the  Muse's  stamp. —  served.  The  two  streams  are.  The 
3entimentalwritersare  very  apttoM  Heathen  Mytholpgjy  and  Revelation; 
nto  this  (we  may  call  it)  error,  and  the  course  of  both  is  diversely  and  ap- 
nistake  the  rmuic  of  then:  thoughts  propriately  marked,  even  from  thar 
or  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  sense,  fountains.  *'IVom  Siloa  this,  and  this 
Old  p^faaps  invention.  In  the  full  from  Hippocrene."  The  beautifid  £i. 
eeling  of  his  own  heart  the  poet  as-  ble,  the  tighter  graces  of  the  Mytho. 
67* 
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6/  are  set  off  with  all  their  charms, 
e  utter  loss  of  *<thi8  from  Hippo- 
crene,"  that 
**  With  midden  plunge  fivng  itself  under 

ground," 
and  the  despair  of  those  who  delighted 


in  the  joyous  wcffBhip  alopg  its  flaum 
banks,  are  veiy  happy  in  cooceptkc, 
and  fbely  ccmtrasted  with  the  stea^ 
and  8(^emn  lapse  of  that  holy  stiea 
into  its  eternal  sea,  where  «*  rode  a- 
cho^d  bariw." 


«•  (Not  by  such  fabled  forms  as  Charon  old. 

But  by  Angelift.  Natures  piloted,) 

Th*  awaiting  pilgrims  o'er  its  rough  or  smooth 

(For  not  to  ail  the  passage  was  the  same) 

Safely  to  waft ;  while  fi^m  that  very  shore 

All  miffht  bihold  what  lovely  regions  rose 

Beyond  in  the  horizon ;  fair  as  clouds, 

The  fairest  ever  hung  in  western  sky, 

But  not  like  them  to  fade ;  eternal  dwellings 

Of  Spirits  who  had  passed  and  landed  there  V* 


Of  the  minor  poems  or  pieces,  as 
they  are  usually  called  in  most  poetical 
publicatiope,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely  &ir 
to  speak  in  censure ;  and  how  seldom 
can  we  bestow  mi!ch  praise !  Many 
of  them  owe  their  charm,  in  the  poet's 
own  estimation,  to  associations  which 
attach  them  to  his  hc^  but,  therefore, 
remove  them  fixHn  his  judgment.  We 
more  particularly  allude  to  all  those 
which  owe  their  perhaps  too  sudden 
birth  to  the  early  passion  of  love.  We 
almost  wish  they  were  universally  held 
sacred  for  the  eyes  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  written;  and  as  they  are 
commonhr  written  upcn  the  eyes,  or 
talk  much  about  them,  we  see  no  rea- 


son why  they  should  be  robbed  of  their 
perquisite.  But  if  the  authois  peiBil 
m  sending  them  into  the  worid,  we^ 
wish  from  our  hearts  that  the  more  ju- 
dicious publishers  would  impannd  i 
jmy  of  matrons  to  decide  upon  tbe? 
p^ropriety,  who  might  take  a  retrospec- 
tive viewof  all  the  exaggerationB,  oath 
and  nromises,  and  test  them,  astbef 
woula  other  sweetmeats,  by  their  keep- 
ing, with  full  powers  to  dWcard;  {fo- 
vided  that  such  jury  were  mideratnct 
oath  to  declare  tliat  none  of  them  woe 
written  to  themselves. 

We  should  be  ha^^  to  drink  witb 
Mr.  Keny  on  a  glass  or  two  of  hs  &- 
vourke — 


CHAMFAGNB  BOSS. 


**  Praise  who  will  the  duller  liquor, 
Juios  of  Portuffal  or  Spain ; 
Fill  for  me  wiUi  lighter— <iuicker — 
Fill  for  me  with  EU>se  Champagne. 
Bee  the  glass  its  foam  upgiving. 
Creaming,  beading  round  the  brim ; 
Such,  were  old  Anacreon  living, 
Such  should  be  the  wine  for  him  ! 
Elixir  blest !  Bacchus  and  Flora, 
Twas  He  proposed — She  smiled  com- 
pliance— 
Thee— a  spell  for  mortal  sorrow. 
Thee  devised  m  gay  alliance. 
Full  of  the  plan,  they  leapt  delighted 
FVom  leafy  couch,  where  each  rqioseB, 


And  while  they  phed  their  task  oaited, 
(One  gave  the  grapes  and  one  the  rossi) 
Young  Love  stood  near,  with  curioOBeye, 
And  heedful  watched  the  chemic  uiuaD, 
And  smiled  to  think  how,  by  and  by. 
The  play  of  looks,  the  souTs  comraimiea, 
And  the  tied  tongue's  fmit  Iflierty, 
Should  thrive  beneath  that  magic  Liiiwff 
And  what,  thou  glorious  alchymy! 
What  though  thy  primal  eflerresGCBes, 
Like  Love's,  too  bright,  too  dear  to  Stay; 
Like  Love's-HUeB  aSnosi  in  the  tasta^f— 
Yet  each  I  snatch,  as  best  I  may; 
Ah !  why  are  both  so  littfe  laating ." 
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In  the  papers  of  a  few  days  since,  we 
ave  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
lagistrates  of  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ry,  which,  as  beinfir  one  of  the  most 
^opish  counties  of  fieland,  is,  of  course, 
le  most  lawless,  finious,  and  bloody. 
7he  magistrates,  consisting  of  all  the 
rindpal  men  of  the  county,  with 
jord  Donoughmore,  the  Lord-Lieu- 
3nant,  at  their  head,  addressed  the 
''iceroy  for  protection,  represented  life 
nd  proper^  as  wholly  at  the  mercy 
i  the  vulains  who  have  been  let  loose 
n  them  by  the  spirit  of  insurrection, 
nd  declared  the  county  to  be  in  a 
tate  verging  on  utter  ruin.  Th^ 
ame  to  this  meeting  generally  armed, 
n  some  instances,  with  their  arms 
isible.  The  Lord-Lieutenant  closed 
he  meeting  as  early  as  possible,  ob- 
lervin^  that  he  did  so,  "  that  gentlemen 
night  be  able  to  reach  their  homes  be- 
hre  nightfaU."  And  this  is  the  coun- 
ry  for  which  Popery  pledged  its  pa- 
cification. How  can  English  com- 
nerce  or  English  capitsu  venture 
liere  ?  How  rar  is  such  a  state  of  so- 
riety  at  this  moment  from  open  war? 
Bven  this  formidable  question  is  scarce- 
y  left  dubious.  The  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  the  Grovemment  organ  in  Ire- 
and,  prcmounces  that  the  crisis  has 
:ome,  and  fiercely  recommends  ••  Agi- 
tation." We  have  in  it,  of  late,  long 
ind  laboured  appeals  on  the  theme 
—"  We  must  agitate."  "The  nation 
tnustbe  agitated  anew."  "Agitation 
oiost  go  tlm)Ugh  the  island." 

May  not  we  of  this  island,  bein^ 
[dain  men,  venture  to  ask,  what  is 
the  object  of  all  this  labour  of  agi- 
tation! There  is  no  such  want  of 
either  feeling  or  ton^e  in  the  Irish 
peasant,  that,  if  he  is  ag^eved,  he 
cannot  comprehend  his  mjury,  and 
speak  of  it  loudly.  In  England,  if 
we  find  any  thing  Jto  complam  of,*we 
complain ;  if  noSiing,  we  hold  our 
peace.  We  ask,  why  the  same  pro- 
cess may  not  exist  in  Ireland  1  Why, 
if  the  peasantry  are  the  most  sufibr- 
ing,  unhappy,  broken,  and  so  forth 
race  on  esoth,  as  the  orators  inform 
us,  do  they  require  all  this  agitation'  to 
make  them  say  so?  Why,  if  their 
chains  stfll  clank  on  their  less;  and 
why,  if  they  fed  themsekes  deprived 
of  law,  and  bound  band  and  foot  m  the 


links  of  British  iniquity,  &c.  dtc, 
cannot  they  be  left  to  say  something 
of  this  for  themselves,  without  being 
assembled  by  placards  and  cows' 
horns,  and  fathered  on  commons,  and 
marched  by  platoons  into  maricet 
towns,  and  hsteniiig  to  three  hours*  . 
harangues,  merely  to  know  that  they 
are  desperately  unhappy  1  We  should 
think,  that  to  make  this  discovery, 
they  might  be  trusted  to  their  own 
ideas  of  discomfort  And  that  where 
they  did  not  complain  until  they  were 
ordered  to  do  so,  the  unh?ppiness  was 
not  of  a  very  severe  species.  In  short, 
that  the  man  is  not  much  hurt  who 
does  not  feel  it,  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable probability  c^  his  not  feel- 
ing much  where  he  says  nothing  on 
the  subject. 

We  admit  that  this  silence  would 
be  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of 
the  O'Connell  dynasty.  If  the  po- 
pulace do  not  riot,  what  becomes  of 
the  rent  1  If  orators  do  not  itinerate 
and  madden  the  country  day  by  day, 
what  becomes  of  murder  ai^  robbery 
night  by  night  1  and,  if  robbery  and 
murder  are  no  more,  who  can  doubt 
that  the  death-warrant  of  the  party 
is  signed?  Therefwe  "  agitate,  agi- 
tate, agitate,"  is  their  policy  and 
their  proverb ;  hurry  through  the 
land,  summoning  the  people  from 
their  work,  and  defraudmff  them  of 
their  wages,  and  swear  to  them  by  the 
Virgin,  ^  all  their  other  gods  and  god- 
desses of  wood  and  stone,  that  they  are 
the  most  wretched  of  human  bemgs, 
however  they  may  not  have  found  it 
out  for  themselves ;  that  the  chief  want 
of  the  Irish  peasant  is  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  a  Popish  member ;  or,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  to  be  a  member  himself; 
and  that,  untO  Ballot,  Triennial  Pariia- 
mentB,  and  Repeal  are  sained,  he  ought 
not  to  lay  his  head  on  his  pillow,  or  the 
pike  out  of  Ins  hand.  The  haranguers» 
who  vociferate  all  this  sanguinary  false- 
hood, know  in  their  souls  that  the  ef- 
fect is,  and  will  be,  the  infinite  riot, 
mischief,  and  miseiy  which  overspread 
the  Popish  provinces  of  Ireland.  But 
what  18  it  all  to  them?  The  word 
still  is  "agitate,  agitate,  agitate." 
"This,"  said  the  Duke  of  WelBngton, 
in  his  public  rebuke  to  one  of  the 
silliest  of  peers,  "means  nothing  in 
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the  eara  of  the  rabble  but  lebellkxi ;" 
and  comnKui  sense  will  say  the  same, 
whatever  noble  Lords  in  their  foUy,  or 
any  other  miserable  honten  for  popu- 
larity and  contemptible  echoes  of  Mr 
O'donnell  may  thmk  it.  Even  allow- 
ing that  such  men  can  have  no  wish  to 
see  a  rebellioo,  yet  the  mischief  is  the 
same ;  the  peasantry  catch  the  word, 
it  is  first  their  rallying-point,  then 
their  war-hoop»  and  then  come  assas- 
sination, burmng,  and  massacre. 

We  say  solemnly  with  full  convic- 
tion, and  not  without  the  deepest 
regret,  that  it  is  most  dangerous  and 
most  foolish  to  bdieve  any  Papist^ 
let  him  pledge  himself  by  any  oath, 
however  voluntary,  formal  and  dis- 
tinct, upon  any  (mblic  subject  which 
he  may  find  it  desirable  to  violate.  On 
this  we  have  the  most  fetal  evidence. 
Of  course  the  Papist,  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  may  be  trustworthy. 
Nor  do  we  doubt,  that  even  on  pubhc 
matters,  there  are  many  Popish  in- 
dividuals of  honour  and  manliness 
who  will  preserve  their  honour;  but 
it  is  not  with  gentlemen  that  we 
shall  always  have  to  deal  in  these 
matters,  it  is  not  with  gentlemen  that 
we  have  to  deal  at  this  moment  We 
have  hourly  proof  that  they  will  fly 
out  into  the  most  open  contempt  of 
every  obligation  on  tne  first  opportuni- 
ty. All  may  go  on  smci^y  in 
smooth  times  ;  but  let  the  emeigency 
come,  let  the  struggle  be  imminent,  let 
the  rabble  of  Popery  be  called  into  the 
contest,  and  irom  that  hour  all  obliga- 
tions disappear  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  The  most  solemn  oaths  are 
laughed  at,  and  we  are  laughed  at  too 
for  the  shallowness  of  being  duped  by 
such  notorious,  habitual,  and  disgusting 
perfidy.  What  must  in  fact  be  the  utter 
scorn  of  the  validity  of  an  oath  among 
a  set  of  low  adventurers  like  the  Popish 
tail,  headed  by  a  low  adventurer  like 
their  present  leader,  and  with  this  rule 
of  their  Church  held  up  before  their 
eyes — ^  No  oaih^  contrary  to  ike  ecde- 
nastkdl  tUUily,  is  binding  .^" 

In  the  original,  Juramentum  contra 
utUitatem  ecdesiasHcum  proRSiitum  nan 
ieneL  (DecreUd.  Lib.  xi.,  tit  24, 
cap.  27.)  **  Ecclesiastical  utility" 
coakeaeaj  meaning  the  interests  of 
the  Church.  Let,  then,  the  Protestant 
see  what  a  boundless  latitude  is  here 
given  for  perjury  of  every  shape  and 
diade.  The  «« interests  of  the  Church" 
may  extend  to  every  thing  belonging 


to  public  and  private  life.    The  Pop- 
ish labourer,  who  takes  land  on  tte 
condition     of    paying    his    rent  ui 
tithe,  iias  only  to  find   himself  eak 
from  the  actual  grasp  of  the  lav  it 
refusing     either,     or      both.      Tk 
priest  comes  to  him,  when  his  rent  aai 
tithe  are  ready,  and  tells  bim  tliat  ts 
pay  the  Protestant  clergyman  k  zpmt 
the  good  of  his  church.    *«  But  it  is  tk 
conmtion  of  my  lease,"  says  the  pea- 
sant, ^  I  made  the  promise  Tohmtaiilj, 
and  I  am  bound  by  the   cooditiofi.'' 
*<  Are  you  a  true  son  of  the  Churciv" 
says  the  reverend  father,   **  a  wofsh^ 
per  of  the  Holy  Vii^gin,  and  a  wortfav 
subject  of  his  hdiness  the  P^>e !     r 
you  are,  see  this  decree.      No  oatb 
aj^ainst  the  interests  of  the  Chaich  ii 
binding.     In  the  name   then  of  tiie 
holy  mother  Church,  I  abscdve  you  frva 
any  sin  on  the  subject.      Keep  joir 
money  in  your  pocket."     Requests  of 
this  order  are  too  palatable    not  to 
be  easily  ccxnplied  with.     The   pea- 
sant keeps  the  tithe ;  he  is  summoGei 
before  the    mainstrate    to    pay ;    be 
shoots  the  bailm  who  siimninns  hm. 
A  night  or  two  after  he   barns  the 
cleigyman's  house.    He  then  beccoiei 
a  member  of  those  hordes  of  mgfal- 
marauding  villains,  whom    the    Agi- 
tator   caUs    <*  hereditary    bondsman" 
and  who  are  ordered  to  recdlect  that, 
^  who  would  be    free    hin^clf  man 
strike  the  blowJ^      The  work  of  jMa 
soon  puts  an  end  to  the  labour  of  &j. 
His  rarm  goes  to  ruin.    He  is  mabk 
to  pay  his  rent    The  landlord,  after 
many  a  day  of  sufferance,  is  ftxced  to 
eject  him,  be  serves  a  return  to  the 
writ,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  *'  order- 
ing the  iandloitl  to  prepare  his  coffia." 
The  letter  is  followed  by  sbooticg  the 
landlord  in  the  hce  of  day,  sb«Szng 
the  tenant  who  had  been  put  into  the 
farm,  shooting   the    magistrate    who 
had  signed  the  writ,  and  shoodi^  tte 
witnesses  who  had  seen    him    shoot 
the    magistrate.     This    would  seen 
monstrous  in  New  South  Wales,  ai 
CafTraria,  in  the  American    fae^; 
but  it  is  the  every  day  work  <rf  Tni- 
land.    It  exhibits  itself  on  the  &ce  of 
the    Government    Gazette    week  by 
week.    The  grave  has  scarcely  ckjeea 
on  the  mutilated  remains  of  Mr  Keefe. 
a    highly  respectable    man,    a  land- 
agent  and  malster  in   Thuries,  em- 
]m>ying    sixty  men    daily,  who  was 
thus  murdered,  and  more  than  mis- 
dered,   savagely  miitilated»   cnislied, 
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battered  and  tern,  as  if  by  wild  beasts, 
and  not  by  men.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  Mr.  Stony,  a  man  of  for- 
tune and  a  magistrate,  who  gave  much 
employment  to  the  peasantry,  and 
bore  an  estimable  character,  was  cooUy 
attacked,  while  ^oing  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  to  dme  with  a  neighbour- 
ing ^tleman.  A  fellow  wa&od  up 
to  him  with  a  lantern,  which  he  held 
to  his  fece  ;  in  the  instant  after  thus 
making  sure  cf  their  ifian,  another 
ruffian  fired  a  carbine  at  him,  which 
left  him  for  dead,  m^h fifteen  slugs  in 
his  body.  And  for  deeds  like  these 
the  priests  give  absolution,  even 
if  the  murderer  should  not  seek  it 
Eveiy  peasant  is  orderei  to  attend 
confession  once  a  quarter ;  and  in 
what  instance  do  we  ever  hear  that 
absolution  has  been  refused?  No, 
the  blackest  villain  is  as  sure  of  get- 
ting it,  on  paying  the  proper  fee,  as 
the  pmest  girl  of  fifteen.  And  this 
is  Popery,  practical,  toerking,  real 
Pofery  ;  and  this  is  the  borrid  super- 
stition, which,  with  all  its  horrors,  we 
see  forcing  itself  into  England,  abso- 
hitety  controlling  the  leg^ature,  uxl 
leadmg  the  wretched  Cabinet  exactly 
wherever  Mr.  O'CoaneD,  in  his  inso- 
lence, commands. 

It  is  now  Radical  and  Revdutionist, 
and  clamotm  as  loudly  as  the  kmdest 
Republican  in  Engluid,  France,  or 
America,  for  the  Ballot,  Univenal 
SuflSfBfe,  Short  Pariiaments,  and  all 
the  other  notorious  instnmients  of  the 
fiercest  and  most  latitudinarian  demo- 

E.  Yet,  what  is  this  but  a  new 
y,  a  more  scandalous  attempt  to 
9,  a  more  wilful  and  sanffumaiy 
aBeffianoe  to  the  father  of  all  fiilse- 
hood .  The  nature  of  Popery  is  ty^ 
rarmy,  it  hates  freedom  in  every  form, 
it  commands  spiritual  and  bodily 
prostration  before  the  most  unreason- 
mg  and  unmingled  despotism  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen ;  yet  now  it 
ckmouiB  fcfr  more  than  fi*eedom, 
for  the  madness  of  fi-eedom!  In 
what  other  spirit  does  it  stimulate  the 
pqnikce  into  this  fienzy  than  to 
work  the  downfiall  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  populace,  and  then  clasp  the 
exhausted  lunatic  in  its  chain  ?  Ii^ 
the  name  of  our  endangered  religion, 
in  the  name  of  our  scandalized  liberty, 
in  the  name  of  our  insulted  God, 
we  must  resist  this  tyranny.  life 
would  be  but  one  long  disgrace,  one 
eoosummate     misery,   ope    hopeless 


captivity,  if  we  suffered  Popery  once 
to  be  the  law  of  l^ogland.  And  why 
shall  we  say  that  it  will  not  be  thus 
law  ?  Look  to  what  it  has  done  in 
Ireland  ah'eady.  By  iJie  supineness 
of  the  successive  Cabinets  of  England 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century  ; 
by  the  poverty  to  which  they  doomed 
the  Irish  Church,  and  which  para- 
lyzed all  its  efS>rtB  ;  by  the  egregious 
impohcy  of  relaxmsf  the  penal  laws 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 
they  actuaDv  thwarted  the  means  and 
desires  of  tne  clergy  to  spread  Pro- 
testantism through  the  people,  and 
thus  render  their  new  lilMsrty  ssife ; — 
The  Papist  thus  obtained  power  with- 
out morals  to  use  it ;  was  released  firom 
the  civil  restraints,  rendered  of  old 
essential  by  his  spirit  of  rebelSon,  be- 
fore anv  attempt  was  made  to  extin- 
guish that  spirit  of  all  evil ;  and  thus 
what  was  meant  as  liberality  was  turn- 
ed into  license  ;  what  was  meant  as 
reconciliation  was  turned  into  reven^ ; 
and  what  was  boasted  of  as  securmg 
perpetual  fidelity,  has  secured  nothing 
but  a  sullen,  venomous,  and  unap- 
peasable thiTBt  of  rebellion. 

Or,  let  us  take  the  contrast  between 
the  Papist  soliciting  privileges  and  the 
Papist  posBOB^g  tiiem.  Who  ever 
heaid  hekm  IQSm  of  a  Popish  demand 
for  Batfot,  Universal  Snfflnge,  or  the 
other  mixtures  of  nonsense  onA  atro- 
ci^  which  compound  the  RepubMcaii 
creed?  No ; all  he  asked  was  to  have 
his  humble  share  of  the  Constitution 
as  it  was.  His  plea  was  **  faithbn^ 
proved"  to  that  Constitution  ;  his 
pledge  was  «<eancere,  indisputable 
andvoluntaiy  anegiasce"  to  the  ex- 
isting order  of  the  country  ;  his  oath 
was  to  the  most  solemn  avoidance  of 
all  trespass  on  the  rights,  titles,  and 
TOoperty  of  the  Established  Church  ! 
The  Legislature  were  forewarned  that 
this  was  all  a  desperate  system  of  arti- 
fice ;  that  the  supplication  was  for  a 
surrender  ;  that  the  humility  was  hy- 
pocrisy ;  that  the  voice  of  the  beggar 
outside  the  door  would  be  turned  mto 
the  roar  of  the  robber  within.  The 
forewarning  was  supported  by  histcny, 
by  reason,  and  by  scripture.  It  was 
disregarded.  And  now ;  we  are  fitt- 
ing in  the  last  ditch  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ! 

The  documents  proving  the  pledges 
of  the  Papists  are  as  numerous  as  tl^ 
violations.  Let  us  confine  ourselves 
to  one,  the  petition  presented  to  botii 
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Houses  in  180&.  We  give  a  few  ab- 
stracts of  this  long,  laboured,  and  in- 
cmitrovertible  bouL  it  begins  by  a 
declaration  of  their  perftot  allegiance 
to  the  Protestant  throne  ! 

**  That  your  petitioners  are  stead- 
&stly  attached  to  the  ^rwon,  fanui^ 
andgovemment  of  their  most  graci- 
ous Sovereign  (Geoige  Ufy  and 
that  they  contemplate  with  rational 
and  decided  predilecticMi,  the  admir- 
able prin(^es  of  the  Britisk  Cansti- 
tuUon.**  So  much  for  those  who  now 
cannot  exist  without  Universal  Suf- 
frage, &C.  They  then  state  their  re- 
verence for  an  oath. 

**  Your  petitioners  most  humbly 
state,  that  they  have  solemnly  and 
publicly  taken  the  oaths  by  law  pre- 
scribed to  his  Majes^s  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects,  as  tests  (Apolitical  and 
moral  principles,  and  confidoitly  ap- 
peal to  the  sufoings  which  they  have 
so  long  endured,  and  the  sacrifices 
which  they  still  make,  ratherthan  vio- 
late their  consciences  by  taking  oaths 
a(h  religious  or  spiritual  import  con- 
trary to  their  belief;  as  decisive  proofs 
of  their  profound  and  scnqnlous  re- 
verence tor  the  sacred  oldigation  cf  an 
oath:' 

Now,  let  us  advert  to  the  argument 
which,  mofe  than  all  the  rest,  imposed 
onthe  liBgislatOTe.  The  I^mst  con- 
tinually appealed  to  his  refiisu  of  the 
oaths  required  by  the  Test  and  Cor- 
poration  Acts,  and  from  this  argued 
his  fidelity  to  oatlM  (A  all  kinds.  Now, 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  de- 
manded not  the  Papist's  oath  that  he 
would  abstain  from  doing  any  ix^jury 
to  Protestantism,  but  that  he  abjured 
the  hmdamental  doctrines  of  P<»ery; 
in  other  words,  demanded  that,  before 
he  could  be  admitted  to  public  office, 
he  should  prove  that  he  was  not  a  Pa- 
pist, and  this  was  done  by  abjuring 
the  Pope's  supremacy  and  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  and  receiving 
the  holy  sacrament  in  the  manner  oi 
the  Protestant  Church,  to  confirm 
the&ct  of  his  being  a  ProlestanL 
This  was  notoriously  an  oath  which 
would  bring  down  the  censures  oi  the 
Romish  Church  on  him,  and  which 
therefore,  no  Roman  Catholic,  how- 
ever careless  of  oaths  to  the  safety  of 
Protestantism,  coM  dare  to  take.  So 
that  the  Papist  actually  has  the  ef- 
frontery to  expect  that,  on  the  mere 
strength  of  his  oath  to  the  Ron^ 
Chm^  (which  he  dares  not  violate 


without  terror  of  her 
eternal  ndn),  we  are  to  rely  en  !■ 
oath  to  Protestantism,  wbkh  hesMtf 
violate,  if  he  is  tme  to  his  own  Clnck 
and  which  that  Church  ful^  siBam 
him  to  violate.  The  rule  bemg,  tkl 
^  no  oath  contrary  to  the  Jntenpsts  ef 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  binding." 

To  proceed.  The  petitiooen  da. 
dare  that  they  pledge  themsehee  te 
discloee,  denounce,  ai^  pot  down  al 
conspiracies  amdtreasonSf  which  nnj 
be  found  against  the  kin^  and  his  6a> 
cessors,  and  finther  remmd  the  L^gii- 
lature,  *'that  thcgr  have  ackadf 
sworn  that  they  will  not  ezerciBe  aij 
privilege  to  which  they  are  or  msj 
become  entitled,  to  diiurb  or  «eatei 
the  Protestant  religion  or  Pntaimt 
Oovemment  in  Irdaiid."  And  thii 
part  oi  their  bond  they  keep^  as  «e 
see,  in  the  daily  record  €)i 
and  burnings  and  the  otter 
by  the  q)en  authority  of  their 
and  leaders,  of  paying  any  part  of  tb 
revenue  due  to  the  Clergy  ;  the  oiU 
cry  for  the  total  eztinctioQ  of  tie 
Church  property  !  And  this  is  the  w^ 
in  which  Papsste  boast  of  keepaf 
oaths  I  The  petitioners,  **  to  make  a 
Burance  doubly  sure,"  in  fadt,  to 
the  Legislature  still  more 
added  Uob  declaratioQ  : — 

««Tour  petitioneiB  most  expSdidf 
declare  that  they  do  not  seek  or  wim, 
tntherenujtestdegree^  toiiyare  or  en- 
croach  upon  the  ngfatn,    privilegeib 


appertaining  to  the  bishopB  and  ckqy 
w  the  Protestant  religion  at  hf  lovtf- 
tablished,  or  to  the  churches  coauiik- 
ted  to  their  chane,  or  to  aiiy  ofthsB, 
the  sob  o&;ect  ofjrour  petitiooerB  beiv 
an  equal  participatioo,  upon  eqm 
terms  with  their  feUow-sobjects,  of  tht 
full  benefits  of  the  British  Constifii- 
tion."  Need  we  eo  further  than  thii^ 
or  ask  a  deeper  and  more  oontemptaooi 
condemnation  of  this  atrocioos  ayslea 
<^  felsehood,  than  to  compare  nM 
the  Papists  are  every  where  doin^  at 
this  moment  in  the  British  empire, 
with  what  they  have  been  tiwemg 
these  fifty  years  1 

But  they  never  want  a  sditerfoge. 
They  tell  us  that  their  foreign  uniier> 
Cities  have  abjured  the  doctrines  <tf 
murdering  kings  whom  the  Pope  hii 
excommumcated  and  of  not  keepiif 
fiuth  with  any  whom  they  call  bera- 
tics.  But  what  are  the  dedaratioai 
of  their  universties  worthi    Not  th» 
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weight  of  a  feather.  Have  tiie  true  the  Lord-Ljeutenancy  of  an  Irish  Pro- 
authorities,  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  and  testant  county,  and  th&  office  of  a 
a  council,  ahro^ted  those  horrid  laws?  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  Ma- 
Not  a  syllable.  They  boast  that  the  laws  jest^,  adding  his  name  to  a  Papist  re- 
of  Rome  are  immutable — and  such  they  quisiti<m  to  Mr.  Elias  Corbally  (a  Pa- 
muBtbe,  so  long  as  Rome  pretends  to  pist,  and,  we  presume,  the  si^er  of 
be  iniallible.  But  what  says  the  histo-  the  petition  just  quoted),  as  High-She- 
rian?  We  quote  Hallam,  (^Histoty  of  riff  of  the  county  of  Meath,  to  convene 
the  Middle  Ages) : — <•  Two  principles  a  meeting  for  the  «« total  abolition  of 
are  laid  down  in  the  Decretals — ^that  tithes  in  L^land !" 
an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the  church  In  the  personal  instance  of  this  very 
is  not  binding,  and  that  one  extorted  trifling  Marquis  we  should  not  take 
by  force  is  of  slight  obli^tion,  and  the  trouble  of  adverting  to  any  opin- 
may  be  annulled  by  ecclesiastical  au-  ion.  The  Marquis  of  Headfcnrt's 
thority." — «*As  the  first,"  says  Hal-  opinion  upon  any  conceivable  topic 
lam,  *<  of  those  maxims  gave  the  most  beyond  his  own  rmglets  or  the  polish 
unlimited  privileges  to  the  Popes  of  of  his  boots,  must  be  utterly  unimport- 
breaking  all  &ith  of  treaties  which  ant,  and  perfectly  worthy  of  his  at- 
thwarted  their  interest  or  passion,  a  tainments.  But  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
privilege  tohich  theu  conttnually  exer-  foart,  as  a  Privy-Councilior,  a  Lord- 
dseiLt  so  the  second  was  equally  con-  Lieutenant  of  a  county,  and  one  of 
venient  to  princes  weary  of  observing  the  Household,  does,  by  virtue  of  his 
engagements  towards  their  subjects  or  offices,  though  by  them  alone,  exer- 
neighbours.  Thus  EM  ward  the  First  cise  an  influence  which  renders  fadm 
sought  at  the  hands  of  Clement  the  accountable  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
Fifth  a  dispensation  from  his  oath  to  country.  But  if  we  are  to  be  told, 
observe  the  great  statute  against  ar-  <'he  lias  only  signed  a  petition  and 
bitraiy  taxation."  He  adds,  as  to  the  exercised  a  jud^ent,  and  what  man 
deposition  of  kings  who  might  happen  has  not  a  right  to  sign  a  petition  and 
to  have  provokea  the  wrath  of  Rome  exercise  a  judgment  ?"  What  non- 
— « In  the  Canon  Law  it  is  expressly  sense  is  all  this !  If  any  man  signs  a 
declared  that  subjects  owe  no  aUe-  petition,  for  mstance,  in  favour  of  any 
giance  to  an  excommunicated  mon^  act  of  immorality,  who  can  doubt  the 
arch."  Of  course,  if  it  should  please  immorality  of  the  petitioner's  mind, 
the  Pope  to  be  bribed  by  Russia  or  or  doubt  that,  with  au  his  right  to  pe- 
France  to  excommunicate  the  British  tition,  he  stamps  himself  as  an  ofiend- 


Soveieign  to-morrow,  from  that  mo- 
ment no  Papist  would  be  bound  to 
^y  him  anv  allegiance  whatever. 
The  Popish  law,  always  superior  to 


er?  Suppose  a  prelate  of  the  Estab- 
lishment signing  nis  name  to  a  petition 
for  the  acknowledgment  of  Socinianism 
(and  we  may  see  that,  too,  before  we 


the  law  of  the  land,  would  bind  him  are  much  older)  who  can  doubt  whe- 

to  revolt ;  and  it  would  wholly  depend  ther  the  petitioner,  with  all  his  right 

vtpon  his  mere  sense  of  convenience  or  to  petition,  ought  not  to  be  divested 

personal  safety  whether  he  should  or  of  his  mitre  1     Or,  if  we  find  that 

shoukt  not  be  a  rebel  a    man   loaded  with  high   responsi- 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  to  this  pe-  bilities   to   the  constitution,    respon- 

tition  are  appended  the  names  of  all  sibilities  which  we   may  well  won- 

the  more  stimng  Roman  Catholics  of  der  to  have  found  settling  on  so  weak 

the  time— Lords  Shrewsbury, _Fingal,  a  head,  should  put  his  name  to  a  peti- 


Kenmore,  d^c,  with  Daniel  O'Connell, 
Maurice  O'Connell,   Elias    Corbally, 
and  many  others. 
In  the  very  teeth  of  all  these  decla- 


tion  demanding  the  overthrow  of  a 
chief  organ  of  the  Constitution,  what 
are  we  to  say  ?  Is  the  doak  of  peti- 
tion to  cover  the  instrument  of  <^- 


rations  we  find  the  wh<de  Papist  body,  fence  ?    Is  the  petitioner  to  be  declared 

now  that  ihey  have  gained  all  that  a  true  and  loyal  subject^  because  he 

they  coidd  gain  by  fekehood,  trjring  perverts   a  great  right  into   a  great 

wluLt  they  can  gain  by  force ;  and  we  wrongl 

find  them  enli^ing  degenerate  Pro-  But  we  shall  volunteer  for  him  the 

teitaiit  officials  in  thebr  cause.    It  was  aofy  apdogy  that  can  be  made— -he 

ool^r  in  the  last  month  that  we  find  an  perhaps  knew  nothing  of  what  he  was 

individiia],  combining  in  his  person  an  doing.    He  perhaps  looked  upon  his 

Iriih  Ifauiquiaate,  an  English  Peerage,  duty  as  Privy-CoanciHor,  Loro-Lien- 
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tenant,  and  Lord  of  the  Bedcham- 
ber, as  simply  comprehended  in  em- 
ploying the  best  frisewr^  and  exhibit- 
mft  the  most  permanent  smile  in  the 
neighbourhood  oi  St  Jaoftes's ;  in  cul- 
tivating potatoes  and  rabble  populari- 
ty on  His  Irish  estates  during  the  re- 
cess, and  in  keeping  his  ^aces  by 
hanging  on  at  Mr.  O'ConneU's  skirts, 
at  all  seasons,  and  being  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  that  master  of 
marquises,  petition  in  hand. 

All  this  may  be  the  fiBLCt,  and  in  that 
case  we  shall  do  the  Marquis  a  &vour, 
by  enlightening  him  as  to  other  facts. 

The  Queen  of  England  holds  her 
throne  on  the  simple  tenure  fd  that 
principle  which  the  plunder  of  the 
Chiffch  in  either  Ireland  or  England 
would  inevitably  abolish.  The  sove- 
reign of  England  must  he  a  ProtestanU 
The  sovereign's  even  marrying  a 
Roman  Catholic  would  be  iatal  to  the 
diadem.  This  is  the  language  oi  the 
Constitution,  of  the  laws,  aind  of  the 
exprem  oath  taken  by  the  sovereign 
at  the  coronation.  By  the  Church 
that  Constitution  was  made  in  1688 ; 
by  the  Church  it  has  been  sustained, 
and  with  that  Church  it  will  bXL  The 
sovereign  is  personally,  as  well  as  por 
litically,  sworn  to  uphdd  in  all  its 
rights,  properties  and  privileges,  the 
Establisned  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  have  no  fears  that  the 
present  sovereign  will  forget  the  prin- 
ciple, or  forfeit  the  pledge.  And  we 
must  believe  that  such  uninformed 
Lords  as  have  still  to  learn  this  will 
thank  us  for  conununicatinff  the  know- 
ledge, for  apologizing  for  their  absurd- 
ly, and  for  aiding  them  to  the  dis- 
covery, that  to  sign  petitions  for  the 
extinction  of  the  only  property  of  the 
Church  is  to  sign  petitions  for  its 
ruin,  aivd  that  the  ruin  of  the  Church 
would,  b^  law,  reason,  and  necessi^, 
be  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution.  We 
recommend  the  Act  of  Settlement 
and  the  Coroaatioii  Oath,  its  in^ 
mediate  ofl&nring,  to  the  perusal  of 
this  noble  lord  and  his  coadjutors 
equally  in  need  of  the  lesson. 

The  meeting,  which  the  requisition 
called,  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Oc- 
tober, Mr.  Ehas  Corbally,  the  Papist 
Sh  Sheriff  in  the  Chair.  Thispeace- 
Ler,  depositoiy  of  public  authority, 
and  loyal  subject  of  a  Protestant 
Queoi,  whose  oath  binds  her  strictly 
to  preserve  the  Established  Church, 
began  by  these  perfectly  plaiingpofcea 


words — f«I  am  glad  that  the  eomtj 
Meath  has  thus  come  forward  to  ei> 
press  its  sentiments  manfully  on  this 
subject,  and  to  show  the  worid  tkt 
the  pec^e  of  Ireland  ipi2/  neter  heetm- 
tent  until  that  hitherto  bloody  aidh' 
tested  imjpost  (Tithes)  be  extiogoih- 
ed  both  in  name  and  nature.  ...  1 
wish  to  try  the  Vchmtary  system  fm 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  I  widk 
to  exclude  the  Bishops  from  the  Hasm 
cf  Lords.  It  is  then,  and  then  aotjr, 
that  we  can  expect  to  en}<^  petofr 
Until  the  Bishops  are  put  out,  we  can- 
not expect  to  have  any  queetkn  mfd- 
fid  to  this  country  earned  tfaroitththe 
House  of  Lords." 

So  much  for  the  benefit  of  i 
Papists  High  Sheri&,  or  any 
which  can  give  them  the  officit 
of  doioff  mischief  Tins  k 
Lord  Muk[rave's  men,  and 
L(»:d  Plui^ett's  manufecture. 
evidently  entitled  to  the  highest  fr- 
vours  of  both  those  diAingushBd 
peace-makers.  He  was  succeeded  ky 
a  Dr.  Mullen  who,  in  the  dischaife  k 
his  double  fenctions  ae  patriot  and  Pa- 
pist, recommended  that  mmigten 
should  be  impeached  Ux  not  lavag 
carried  the  «•  AppropriatiQii  (or 
(Church  robbery)  Act  lone  aga** 

The  Lord  <i  her  I^s^b  BeA- 
Chamber,  sworn  to  the  maintenanoe 
of  the  Church  as  nuich  as  of  the  State, 
then  qwke,  among  other  desuiuxj 
matter,  as  follows.  After  aoqoaaitiii^ 
the  meeting  that  «*  his  priueiples  in  kn 
boyhood  were  just  the  same  as  they 
are  at  this  momei^,"  which  va  fel^ 
believe,  his  principles  being  aid^ 
those  which  wo  might  expecX  fron  tlie 
nursery,  the  natural  ptodnoli  ef 
brains  which  neither  time  nor  eip^ 
rience  could  ever  mature,  be  |b»> 
ceeds  with  his  rambling  and  rapidba- 
rangue. 

**l  have  always eooaidered  the Tilhe 
question  as  intimatdy  connected  wtk 
tne  civfl  and  rdigious  libeffties  of  tUi 
coontiy.  And  the  eettkment  of  it 
should  have  been  made  a  poftioa  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  ffiU  in  I^** 

This  trying  lord,  of  coune,  daai 
not  know,  or  is  not  capable  of  com- 
prehending, that  the  pontive  dedm- 
taon  of  tM  whole  Pbpish  body  vii 
not  merdly  that  they  never  wow,  as 
any  possiUe  oceasioo,  reaiet  tbe  pif. 
ment  of  Tithes,  but  that,  mamma, 
they  fully  aeknowletead  the  xMit  sf 
the  Cfavdile  tMr  Ilbea;  airii  r 
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all,  th^  aiguedy  that  emancipatioii 
would  aet  as  a  direct  security  to  the 
Chinch  in  the  poesessicm  of  those 
tithes ;  that  the  act  of  1829  would  in- 
stantly  eztinffuish  all  the  jealousy 
which  existed  affainst  their  coUectioD, 
that  ^jealousy  liaviDg  arisen  wholly 
in  consequence  of  the  denial  of  eman- 
cipatioD."  And  the  Government  at 
the  time,  accepting  this  declarati(m 
as  the  great  and  indeed  the  only  se- 
curity— the  purchase  money  of  eman- 
cqiatioQ  the  Papists  now  in  a  bodv 
refuse  to  paj  ;  just  as  any  single  vil- 
lain may  refuse  to  pay  the  price  which 
he  had  himself  set  upmi  a  commodity, 
and  finish  the  arjfument  by  putting  the 
money  bade  agam  into  his  pocket  The 
Marquis  talks  of  himself  as  still  a  Pro- 
testant, and  therefore  he  has  not,  yet  at 
least,  any  of  those  happy  privileges 
which  give  such  ease  of  neart  to  the 
O'Connell  (feneration.  After  having 
thus,  with  a  ridiculous  simplicity  worthy 
of  no  one  cm  earth  but  himself,  lament- 
ed that  the  Bill  of  1829  did  not  extin- 
guish tithes  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
veiy  and  only  consideration  on  which 
the  Bill  was  built  was  not  abolished 
by  the  BiU  iiM^'-^o  much  for  the 
common  sense  of  this  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber-^iis  Lordship  proceeds, 
with  consistent  absurdity — •<  This  was 
abDoyg  my  feeling,  and  indeed,  I 
think,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  portion  of  the  community, 
as  wdl  as  of  the  liberal  Protestants  mid 
Dissenters."  The  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber  evidently  does  not  regard 
the  Dissenters  as  Protestants;  proba- 
bly with  him  they  are  Pagans  or  Ma- 
hraietans ;  but  such  difficult  questions 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to  ruffle  the 
smooth  front  of  a  courtier.  He 
totters  on — ^7  think  it  monstrously 
absurd,  as  well  as  bemg  penal  in  the 
extreme,  that  Catholics  should  be 
breed  to  pay  fi^  the  religious  support 
rf  Protestants."  We  have  already 
;iven  this  very  childish  persona^ 
credit  for  Uundering  by  the  necessi^ 
of  his  nature;  but  we  cannot  go  to 
iie  extravagant  length  of  supposing 
nm  iflnorant  that  the  Papist  does  wA 
Mj  m  the  Protestant  clergy;  that 
lie  fiftieth  part  oi  a  ferthing  in  the 
xMmd  would  be  fifty  times  mate 
haik  the  Pa;nst  has  ever  paid  to  the 
Established  Chnrch  ;  that  the  land  is 
Protestant ;  that  every  Papist,  like 
nreiy  other  man,  has  a  deduction  aU 
ofwed  in  his  rent,  equivalent  to  the 
66 


tithe  which  remains  payable  on  the 
land ;  and  that  the  Papist,  with  all  his 
clamour,  would  look  upon  it  as  the 
worst  day  he  ever  saw,  when,  instead 
of  paying  that  tithe  direct  to  the  cler- 
gyman, whom  he  cheats  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  whom  he  calculates  on 
cheating,  he  were  to  nay  its  equiva- 
lent to  the  landlord,  whom  he  cannot 
cheat  at  alL  The  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber  knows  this,  for  it  is  impoesi- 
ble  that  he  should  not  We  advise 
him,  for  the  comfort  of  his  conscience, 
to  turn  Papist  wholly,  and  without  loss 
of  time. 

One  sentence  more.  He  proceeds— 
<'It  cannot  be,  that  civil  or  religious 
liberty  exists  in  a  country  where  a 
ff^stem  of  tithes  exists,  be  they  modi- 
fied or  constructed  as  tiiey  may."  Of 
course  he  has  never  heard  of  a  coun- 
try called  England,  or  has  never 
dfflcovered  that  **  a  system  of  tithes 
exists  there;"  or  that  it  is  not  alto- 
g[ether  a  country  of  drains  and  has- 
ules.  For,  in  toe  opinion  of  this  Bed- 
chamber Marquis,  **  neither  civil  nor 
religious  liberty  can  possibly  exist 
where  tithes  exist"  Thisisthemanfor 
Mr.  O'Connell ;  a  shepherd  silly  as  his 
sheep :  a  babe  still reddent  <tf  the  cradle; 
a  heJfMess  maid  of  all  work ;  a  riband, 
valet  ready,  to  walk  up  to  his  chin  in 
mire  in  the  track  of  his  master.  The 
Arabs  have,  in  the  procession  of  the 
caravan  to  Mecca,  a  camel  which 
carries  the  iCoran,  which  camel  is 
constantly  followed  by  a  slave  with  a. 
brushy'*  and  a  pitcher,  whose  business 
is  solely  to  attend  on  the  rear  of  the 
holy  brute.  We  recommend  Lord 
Headfort  to  Mr.  O'Connell  as  his  at- 
tendant for  mmilar  purposes,  on  1^ 
next  sacred  itinerancy  through  Ire- 
land. He  has  shown  exacUy  the 
range  of  qualities  suitable  to  the  em- 
ployment; and  as  he  is  evidently  a 
volunteer  in  the  Papist  interest,  the 
Affitator  may  rel^r  for  once'on  lus  f^ 
d^ty.  But  there  is  one  kk,  for  which 
we  must  do  him  justice.  The  Irish 
are  a  pe<^e  of  jest ;  they  bum  and 
assassmate  a  flood  desJ,  but,  as  Hamlet 
says,  « It  is  aD  in  Jest" — and  the  no- 
torious vfBj  to  theu'  brams  or  bosoms 
is  by  making  them  laugh.  This  pro- 
pensity is  BO  pominent,  that  not  even 
iuB  Lordship  s  Acuities  have  been 
simide  enough  to  overlook  it  So  hf 
eonclodes>—**  I  moreover  assert  thai 
if  some  measure  more  congemsl  to 
the  feelings  of  the  majority  be  not  de* 
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vised,  it  win  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  Establishment  to  a  degree  which 
many  who  are  adverse  to  it  are  not 
aware  of."  We  believe  not ;  indeed 
it  would  be  remarkably  difficult  for  any 
body  to  find  out  what  greater  prejudice 
could  be  done  to  the  Establishment 
than  knocking  it  to  piece& 

What  is  the  very  m«ttning  of  Estab- 
lishment t  It  is  not  a  refigion,  it  is 
not  even  a  creed ;  it  is  a  fixed  system 
ftrreliinous  purposes  in  a  state,  sup^ 
ported  t)y  a  definite  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged and  secured  prooer^. 
This  innocent  person^  probably 
thinks  also  that  the  EBtablishment 
of  England  is  the  only  Establishment 
on  earth ;  has  he  ever  heard  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  which  is,  with 
scarcely!  any  diflference  of  principle,  an 
ISstablishment,  a  system  with  a  fixed 
and  publicly  secured  income  1  But 
this  would  argue  an  ignorance  too  pro- 
found even  for  the  Marquis.  The  whole 
must  have  been  evident  as  a  burlesque, 
and  we  allow  it  to  have  been  a  better 
one  than  we  could  have  expected 
from  the  performer.  We  can  con- 
ceive with  what  a  roar  of  jollity 
it  must  have  been  received  by  the 
laughter-loving,  though  rather  cut- 
throat rabble,  ^ii^  came  together  to 
settle  the  state,  in  firont  of  the  Meath 
jail ;  that  ominous  place  where  patriot- 
ism has  so  often  figured  before  1  With 
what  a  sardonic  smfle  old  Lord  Plun- 
ket  must  have  heard  it  on  his  Chan- 
cery Bench !  With  what  additional  and 
midisguised  contempt  Mr.  O'CotmeD 
must  have  meditated  on  the  material 
which  sometimes  acts  as  the  substitute 
for  brains  in  the  crania  of  populari^- 
hunting  peers  1  The  Lord  <^  the 
Bedchamber's  argument,  if  it  be  taken 
with  any  degree  of  gravity,  is  this — 
to  the  sailor  it  says  scuttle  the  ship 
to  prevent  her  going  down— to  the 
soldier,  blow  up  your  ammunitioni  to 

J)revent  your  arms  from  being  use- 
es^—to  the  trader,  bum  your  stock, 
to  prevent  your  being  bankrupt  But 
whether  grave  or  jesting,  the  matter 
docs  not  and  must  not  rest  here.  We 
must  ask  Lord  Melbourne,  did  he 
know  what  he  was  doin^  when  he  re- 
conunended  this  Marquis  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  to  have  a  right  to  any 
kind  of  influence  in  the  Court,  and  to 
receive  the  salary  paid  by  a  Protestant 
people  1  Did  he,  or  did  he  not  know 
what  his  pnnciples  were?  (I)    If  lie 


did  not,  what  culpability  io  his  oef- 
ligcnce  \  If  he  dki,  wbat  more  tiiu 
culpability  in  his  appmntiiig  dmb 
with  such  <^nnionBl  Are  we  sot 
then  entitled  to  ask  whether  socli 
opinions  are  those  of , the  Minister  kin- 
self?  This  he  must  answer,  and  soqb, 
and  perhaps  heavily,  to  the  empne. 
Bat  the  evil  does  not  end  wkh  tke 
follies  of  a  corcmetted  simpietai^ 
whose  whole  soul  is  in  a  soqg-book. 
Lord  Howick  has  already  dedaied 
that  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  osi- 
sance.  How  many  othera  are  at 
this  moment  ready  to  |day  the  same 
game,  and  asking  nothing  but  aa 
assurance  of  the  same  hnponity !  bbb- 
crable  creatures,  to  whom  place  is 
principle,  and  salary  sooL  How  musf 
are  looking  up  to  the  Downing-Stre^ 
weathercock,  and  trimming  ti^  raf- 

g)d  sails  to  the  next  turn  <n  the  wad! 
ow  many  are  as  ready  as  the  tfroU 
lers  of  a  country  bam  tn  beg,  UDder 
pretence  of  bearing  a  *•  chOTCta-," 
and  to  plunder  in  iSe  name  c^  ••Her 
Majesty's  Servants  ;"  to  make  then- 
selves  a  laughing-stock  for  the  sake^l 
the  thiQings  at  tro  door,  and  to  tknik 
that  when  they  have  caricatured  gresU 
neps  before  the  curtain,  they  are  entitled 
to  burlesque  common  honesty  befaiad 
iti 

In  the  mean  time,  in  the  interva]  of 
the  session,  Mr.  0*Conndl  is,  we  may 
be  assured,  busy  and  ineol^it  as  evts. 
He  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  im 
proclamations,  and  in  them  be  teOs 
th  3  rabble  that  they  are  to  leiy  en  no- 
thing but  ••  physical  force."  At  the 
same  time,  in  his  old  ytUainoos  strain 
he  recommends  that  all  be  dene  witk 
the  utmost  meekness!  He  a^M 
two  millions  of  recruits,  who  are  ^  Id 
be  saints  and  Quakers,  raised  out  of 
the  pacific  peasantry  of  Ireland,  asi 
who  are  to  carry  every  thing  by  mtf- 
plication,  on  their  bended  knees,  we 
mesume,  and  this,  too,  to  a  people  asi 
L^islature  whom  he  desczibes  as  kit- 
teify  hostile,  and  to  be  moored  by  no- 
thmg  in  the  shape  of  reason. 

And  these  are  hia  propositiaBB  ia 
his  manifesto  to  the  assembled  pstrioli 
of  Kantmk — the  manifesto  beag  ap- 
propriately addressed  to  the  priest  o^ 
as  the  letter  formally  designates  hm, 
the  Cathdic  Rector  of  Kairtnrk  : 

••We  must  have  ceiponte  reiois. 
We  mu9i  have  the  right  of  voCiiv  ai 
extensive  in  Ireland  as  in  En^faiii 
We  mt^  have  the  tidies,  whether  cil. 
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ed  rent-cbaige  or  compodtion,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  may  be  called, 
exUngwhed,  We  must  have  our  just 
share  of  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  I  can  get  two  millions 
of  precuTBOTB  /  will  carry  all  those 
measures ;  and  thus,  abcne  aU  things, 
will  the  Irish  people  be  relieved  fK>m 
the  compulsory  payment  to  a  Church 
to  which  they  do  not  belong.*' 

So  the  grand  object  is  again  avowed 
to  he  the  destruction  of  that  Estab- 
lishment which  Mr.  O'Connell,  and 
the  class  of  hypocrites  who  act  with 
hhn,  swore  not  to  molest  or  weaken 
in  any  way  whatever;  for  let  the 
Protestant  observe  that  the  Papist 
oath  of  1829  is  not  only  to  refrain 
firom  injuring  the  Protestant  religion, 
a  matter  in  which  theur  eiTorts  never 
have  succeeded,  and  never  can  suc- 
ceed, until  they  have  the  power  to  ex- 
ttngdish  reason  and  the  Bible  in  Uus 
countiT,  but  to  refrain  from  injuring 
the  Protestant  Established  Chur^ 
which  the  extincticm  of  tithes,  almost 
its  only  revenue,  would  obviously  and 
inevitablv  destroy.  So  much  f<»r  the 
fiuth  of  Rome,  and  the  Popish  respect 
for  an  oath. 

But  then  comes  the  true  O'Connell 
tooch,  the  stamp  by  which  we  coidd 
recog^use  him  in  the  most  secret  piece 
ofkmiveiythat  he  ever  &bricat^  for 
his  feUow-pikemen.  Mammon  is  at 
the  bottom  ofalL  The  *<rint"is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  manilDsta  *«So 
soon,''  saith  this  most  |Mrodigious  of 
beggarmen,  <•  as  twenty  persons  enrol 
themselves  as  precursors,  let  one  of 
them  take  the  shillingB  of  the  other 
twenty,  and  a  pound-note  to  Mr.  T. 
M.  Kay,  Corn-Exchange,  DubUn. 
The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 
The  troe  patriotism  consists  in  zeal- 
ous," d&c  && — meaning  thereby  the 
active  contributions  of  Uie  shillings  of 
a  people  comjdaining  perpetually  of 
paiqiensm,  to  a  patriot  boasting  per- 
petuaify  of  disinterestedness,  and  mak- 
mg  a  vast  revenue  out  of  their  rags, 
for  purposes  which  have  never  been 
disclosed^  but  which  every  man  of 
sense  sees  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day.   We  presume,  toov  that  the  notes 


would  not  be  the  more  unacceptable 
if  they  were  from  the  bank  of  O'Con- 
nell  and  Company.  In  the  mean- 
time, be  it  remembered  that  the  great 
Agitator  and  great  Everything  has 
no  less  than^ve  machines  of  exactly 
the  same  order,  at  work  at  this  mo- 
ment screwing  money  out  of  the 
beffgary  of  the  people.  With  what 
jesdousy  must  not  Spring  Rice  look 
upon  such  achievments,  and  how 
manv  times  in  the  day  must  he  not 
thank  his  stars  that  it  has  not  occur- 
red to  the  great  Irish  financier  to  cast 
his  eye  upon  the  English  ChancellcH'- 
ship  of  the  Es^chequer ! 

Cau  any  man  believe  that  foreigners 
would  have  dared  to  insult  this  great 
country  as  they  have  lately  done  if 
we  had  a  manly  Ministry  1  But  when 
they  see  a  Ministry  the  very  em- 
blem of  every  weakness,  livmg  on 
chance — to-da]^  truckling  to  this  party, 
to-morrow  hcking  the  <rast  off  the  feet 
of  another — ^to-£y  told  by  O'Con- 
nell  that  he  keeps  them  m,  and  told 
truly;  and  UMnonow  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  that  he  suffers  their  existence, 
and  this  truly  too;  and  the  day 
after  shown  clinffin^  to  the  knees  df 
Wellington — all  ttuBsr  measures  mere- 
ly struggles  to  keep  [dace;  pegs  to 
hanff  on;  apologies  for  doing  nothing 
— ^mat  haughtjr  foreigner  but  thinks 
that  now  is  ms  time,  and  relieves  him- 
self of  his  old  sense  of  inferi<Hri1y  by 
immediate  insult.  Thus  we  have 
France  keeping  Afiica,  in  spite  of  us 
and  honesty;  Ruasia  building  ships 
by  the  sc<He ;  and  every  other  power 
of  Europe  joining  in  lealous  restric- 
tions on  our  commercial  rights.  Even 
Spain  and  Portugal  joining  to  realize 
the  fMe  of  the  sick  lion,  and  lifting 
up  their  ass's  hoof  against  us.  What 
a  contrast  in  the  dull  indolence  and 
low  pursuits  of  those  feeders  on  royal- 
ty is  presented  by  the  Russian  Em- 
peror, rudiing  fr<»n  comer  to  cor- 
ner of  his  immense  territory,  inspect- 
ing every  thing,  and  stimulating 
every  thing.  Who  can  be  surprised  at 
his  bafflmg  those  nincompoops,  and 
holding  in  contempt  the  country  that 
endures  them? 
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BXTRACTSy  WITHOUT  OOMKENTf  IBOM  0X7B  TWO  VASES. 
SONNETS 

BY  THE  BXV.  FBEDEBIC  W.  FABBR. 
COLLBGB  CHAPEL. 

A  8HADT  seat  by  fscme  cod  rooeey  spfing, 

Where  solemn  trees  close  round,  and  make  a  glooou 

And  faint  and  earthlj  smeDs,  as  from  a  tomb. 

Unworldly  thoaditB  and  qtdet  wishes  brinff : — 

Such  hast  thou  been  to  me  each  mom  and  e?e ; 

Best  loved  when  most  thy  call  did  interfere 

With  schemes  of  toil  (nr  pleasure,  that  deceive 

And  cheatyoung  hearts ;  for  then  thou  mad'st  me  fed 

The  holy  Church  more  nigh,  a  thing  to  fear. 

Sometimes  all  day  with  l^ks,  thoi^ts  proud  and  wiU 

Have  risen,  till  I  saw  the  sunbeams  steal 

Through  painted  glass  at  even-song,  and  weave 

Their  threefold  tints  upon  the  marble  near, 

fViith,  prayer,  and  love,  the  spnit  of  a  child  t 

C0LLB9E'  HALL. 

Stillmay  the  Spirit  of  the  ancient  days 

Rest  on  onr  fMsts,  nor  self  indulgence  strive^ 

Nor  languid  softness  to  invade  tl^  rale 

Manly,  severe  and  chasto    the  hardy  school 

Wherein  our  mighty  fathers  learnt  to  raise 

Their  souls  to  Heaven,  and  virtue  bc»t  could  thmow 

Thev,  who  have  felt  how  oft  the  hour  k  pasi'd 

In  idle,  worldly  talk,  would  fein  recall 

The  brazen  eagle  that  in  times  of  yore 

Was  wont  to  stand  in  each  monastic  haB, 

From  whence  the  Word,  or  some  dd  fitther^s  kvew 

Or  Latin  bynms  that  spoke  of  sin  and  death, 

Were  gravely  read ;  andlowly-listAmngfiotb 

In  sflence  grew,  at  f^ast  as  well  as  6at 

COLLEGE  OABDEir. 

Sacred  to  earfy  mom  and  evening  horn, 

Another  Chapel  reared  for  other  prayers, 

And  M  of  ffiitB,— smells  after  noon-day  showen^ 

When  bright-eyed  birds  look  out  from  leafy  bowm^ 

And  natural  pCTfiunes  shed  on  midnight  ain, 

And  bells  and  old  Church  clocks  and  hofy  towoi% 

All  heavenly  images,  that  cluster  round. 

The  rose  and  pinklicacia  and  green  vine, 

Over  the  fretted  wall  together  twine 

With  creepers  &ir  and  many,  woven  up 

Into  religious  allegories,  maae 

All  out  of  strange  Church  meaings,  and  iidaid 

With  golden  thoughts  drunk  from  the  dewy  cop 

Of  morns  and  evenings  spent  in  that  dear  groimd  I 

COLLEGE  LIBRAET. 

A  churchyard  with  a  cloister  running  round. 
And  quaint  old  effigies  in  act  of  prayer, 
And  painted  banners  mouldering  strai^y  there^ 
Where  mitred  prelates  and  grave  doctcfs  sleeps-* 
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Memoriaki  of  a  coDsecrated  ffround 
Such  18  this  antkjQe  room,  a  naunted  place 
Where  dead  men's  spiiits  come,  and  angels  keep 
Xionff  hours  of  watch  with  win^  in  silence  furied. 
Eanj  and  late  have  I  kept  vigil  here : 
And!  have  seen  the  moonUfffat  shadows  trace 
Dim  glories  on  the  missals  blue  and  gold, 
The  work  of  my  monastic  sires,  that  told 
Of  quiet  ages  men  call  daric  and  drear, 
For  &ith's  soft  light  is  darimess  to  the  world. 

THE  WHEELS. 

There  are  strange  solemn  times,  when  serious  men 
Sink  out  of  depth  in  their  own  spirit,— caught 
All  unawares,  and  held  by  some  strong  thought 
That  comes  to  them  they  know  not  how  or  when, 
And  bears  them  down  through  many  a  winding  cell. 
Where  the  soul's  busy  agents  darkly  dwells 
Each  watching  by  his  wheel*  that  bright  and  bare» 
Revolveth  day  and  night  to  do  its  part 
In  buildmff  up  for  Heaven  one  single  heart 
And  moulds  of  curious  form  are  scattered  there^ 
As  vet  unused,  the  shapes  of  after-deeds ; 
And  veiled  growths,  and  thickly-sproutin£r  seeds 
Are  strewn,  in  which  our  future  life  doth  lie 
Sketched  out  in  dim  and  wondrous  propbecy ! 

TEE  OCaiFLAINT. 

I  heard  thee  say  that  thou  wert  dow  Of  speech ; 

Thou  didst  complain  thy  words  could  never  reach 

The  height  of  thy  conceptions.    Ah  !  dear  tneaai^    . 

Envy  me  not,  if  thou  art  wise,  this  gift 

Fierce  reckl^  acts  and  thoughts  unbridled  range. 

And  cherished  passion,  that  at  times  hath  rocked 

My  soul  to  its  foundations,— these  did  lift 

Me  into  eloquence;  twas  sad  to  spend 

So  great  a  price  to  win  so  poor  a  oower. 

Thine  is  a  aeep  dear  mind :  nor  inward  change^ 

Nor  outward  visitation  yet  hath  shocked 

Thy  heart  into  a  consciousness  of  power. 

gocalm  and  beautiful  thou  art  witnin. 

That  thou  wilt  scarce  believe  that  power  is  sin. 

ON  THE  HEIOHTS  HXAE  DEYOKB  WATEEiT-AUOVSX  7,  1838. 

Dreary  and  gray  the  twilight  hoar  came  on, 
Duddon  was  sounding  in  hb  wooded  vale ; 
And  through  the  ferns,  and  round  each  holfow  stonCr 
The  qnrit  of  the  chill  night-breeze  did  waiL 
With  low  and  piteous  moaning  did  it  swelJ» 
like  a  poor  ghost  upon  the  shaggy  felL 
When,  as  we  rode,  ftne  sun  came  round  and  stood 
(^  the  h31  top, — an  altar  all  of  gdd : 
Twisting  in  goigeous  coils,  like  a  huge  flood. 
The  o^mson  stream  alcmg  the  valleys  rdled. 
Rain-<bope,  like  gems,  upon  the  heath  were  i 
And  the  whole  earth  was  IM  in  green. 
O,  it  was  well  our  hearts  within  us  quailed^-— 
The  throne  of  the  Eternal  was  unveiled  t 
68* 
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HSAVEN  AIID  BAI^XB, 

There  are  no  Shadows  where  theieii  no  Sun ; 

There  is  no  Beauty  where  there  is  no  Shade : 

And  aU  things  in  two  lines  of  ^orvnint 

DarknessaiM  hght,  ebon  and  gold,  inlaid. 

God  comes  among  us  through  the  shiDDds  of  air; 

And  His  dim  tm&  is  like  the  silveiy  wake 

Left  by  yoo  pinnace  on  the  mountain  lake, 

Fading  and  re-appearing  here  and  there. 

The  lunps  and  veils  throu^  heaven  and  earth  that 

Go  in  and  out,  as  jealous  <?  their  light, 

like  sailing  stars  upon  a  misty  night 

Death  is  the  shade  of  coming  life ;  and  bve 

Yearns  for  her  dear  ones  in  the  holy  tomb. 

Because  bright  things  are  better  seen  in  gloom ! 

Unw.  CoH  Oxford, 

TWO  80N1CBT8  BT  MB  CHAWIAIf. 
I. 

A  LITTLE  heap  <^  durt !  yet  mi^ht  that  clay 
Have  been  informed  with  a  glonous  mind. 
Like  Galileo's  quick  to  leave  behind 
The  grosser  world,  and  pierce  the  stany  way ; 
Or  else  like  Milton's  with  divinest  ray 
Instructed,  to  soar  tq>ward,  and  unbmd 
The  mystic  rdl,  and  give  unto  his  kind 
The  Delphic  lines  of  some  immortal  lay. 
Ah,  for  <me  seed  that  takes  root  m  our  earth 
How  many  perish !  under  the  broad  sun 
Abo«mding  life  yet  flows — nor  is  there  dearth 
.  Of  what  maintains  it ;  all  is  wisely  done. 
Bud,  blossom,  fruit — blight  and  untimely  birth : 
Nature's  fresh  urns  with  new  life  ever  run. 

n. 
Alas!  tothink  that  weD-ehaped  piece  of  day 
No  Christian  baptism  had,  nor  sepulture ! 
No  afterlife— a  death  without  a  cure ! 
That  unborn  hope  was  the  Destroyer's  prey, 
Before  its  eyes  were  q)ened  on  the  day ; 
No  living  soul infermcKl it,  toendure 
Forever;  no  immortal  spirit  pure 
Did  from  that  fleshly  mansion  pass  Away. 
Twas  an  unfurnished  house  where  none  had  dwdt«- 
A  stringlesB  lyre-^  Soulless  ^eleton — 
A  shape  for  being  that  no  being  felt— 
A  thing  built  up  with  care  and  then  undone-* 
Hush  !  hush !  fer  with  you  Wisdom  thus  itta  dealt 
To  prove  yon ;  bow  unto  the  Wisest  One. 

•ONNETS  B7  TBE  8KETGHEB. 
THE  MTSTSBT  OF  HIOHT. 

AlaiI  te  weakness  <^o«  human  praise, 
Diqnraginff  the  f^jfwer  that  we  adore ! 
We  fondly  dream  He  walks  the  sflent  shore, 
Th'  illimitable  Godhead— feign  he  strays 
The  Genius  of  deep  woods,  and  Bolenm  ways— « 
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And  think,  ^en  daikneaB  elands  tb»  mountain  hoar, 

The  shadow  of  his  hand  is  passing  o'ei^* 

And  hide  our  fikces  from  his  dreaded  gaze. 

Last  ni^bt— «s  centinelling  stars  'gan  shed 

Dim  li^t  o'er  cominff  gloom,  that  did  enclose 

And  curtain  in  and  piDow  as  a  bed 

The  Earth  with  clouds,  awe-struck,  I  straight  aros^— 

**  Sure,  here,"  thought  I,  «<  some  God  wodd  lay  his  heaA 

And  lie  unseen  in  this  prepared  repgse." 


TBABfl  or  JOT. 

Fnm  the  dark  chamber  where  the  sick  one  lay. 

The  Sister  came— I  ask'd — •«  Is  she  no  more  f " 

No  words  she  spake— but  a  sweet  sunshine  o'er 

Her  parted  lips  in  thankfiihiesB  did  play,— 

And  tears  that  chased  the  darkness  all  away 

Pour'd  from  their  lucid  founts,  so  dim  befor»^ 

That  blessed  rain  did  all  our  hearts  restore— 

And,  oh  I  the  brightness  of  that  healing  day ! 

8o»  one  from  prison  escaped,  hath  staged  his  flight 

'Neath  the  green  tree,  and  dreams  of  unjust  poweiv 

Awakes  to  Uie  green  earth,  and  morning  light. 

And  deems  whmon  he  rests  some  heavenly  bowei^- 

The  ground  where  Spirits  had  walked  the  hve-long  night— 

And  foft  sweet  pearls  on  blade,  and  lea(  and  flower. 


A    FICTUBE. 

And  there  a  rolling  Ocean  did  abound. 

Deep  scoop'd  in  many  a  black  and  watery  vale. 

And  there  nis  nightly  pastime  a  huge  whale 

Took,  like  the  D>rd  Leviathan— the  sound 

Of  distant  roar  spread  Solitude  around,— 

And  bade  the  monster  in  his  empire  haQr— 

He  roU'd  along,  and  swimg  his  surging  tail — 

Then  rose  the  Moon  over  the  dim  profound. 

It  was  no  time  brute  Nature  now  to  deem 

Ihredominant    For  Heaven's  laige  Eye,  awake. 

Shone  in  the  Majesty  of  Night  supreme 

O'er  the  proud  Sea,  that  mSenieath  did  shake. 

The  monster  rose,  as  he  were  ta'en  aback. 

And  felt  the  mighty  rein  that  kept  him  in  his  tsack 

pRononoN. 

Dreary  the  moor,  low  blasts  set  up  their  dirge. 
And  moaned,  to  stay  my  steps :  still  on  I  «Md— 
Th'  uprisen  winds  swept  by  me— then  o'ernead, 
I^e  Spirits  of  Good  that  Evil  ones  did  urge, 
Rushed  in  wild  conflict  and  repellinji^  surge. 
On  still  I  fued :  <«  Your  war&re,  wmds,  °'  I  said, 
*«  Is  God's  protoction  to  my  humble  sh^ 
That  lights  with  gleam  of  love  yon  mountain  veige." 
As  the  stem  Angel  of  Death  passed  Egyp^  o'er 
And  smote  not,  where  God's  token  didappear ; 
So^  Spirits  of  111  unseen  bow  down  before 
The  lowly  light  of  home,  that  shineth  clear 
Throi^h  blackest  night--and  Angels  at  the  door 
StaAd  (piardi  and  say— •<  Pass  on,  nor  enter  here*" 
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DIBECnOV* 

Aa  by  an  incient  ruin  k>nff  I  laj, 

Contemplating  the  end  of  human  pride, 

Night  came  with  curtain'd  blackness  &r  and  wide ; 

Then,  peradventure,  ill  had  been  my  way, 

But  that  a  humble  casement  shot  a  ray. 

That  did  my  steps  to  a  lone  cottage  ginde ; 

Tha«,  with  his  oock^  an  old  man  1  espied. 

That  reverently,  by  turns,  did  read  and  pray. 

O  happy  guidance,  did  we  understand 

The  We  that  leadeth  oft  to  walk  aright, 

'Mid  dark  and  thorny  my»— whose  unseen  hand 

Holds  the  pure  lamp.    When  darkness  more  than  Ngfat, 

E'en  to  be  felt,  o'erspread  th*  Egyptian  land, 

la  Israel's  homes  thm  beamed  a  Heavenly  Light 

THE  8QUI&BEL. 


BT  THE  8KETCHEB. 


But,  ah !  imprudent  was  the  fi^ 
Too  bte  experience  tax^fat  fam* 

For  soon  as  we  were  oat  of  sight, 
Two  boys  surprised  and  cxb^  hm. 


Twas  not  a  bright  and  sunny  day, 

Laura  and  I  were  walking — 
Or  if  there  was  a  single  ray, 

Twas  only  in  our  talking. 

We  cross'd  the  park,  in  mirthful  mood,  We  saw  him  in  an  apron  \ 

By  mirth  I  mean  not  laughter,  (If  how  we  saw,  you  wonder. 

But  gentle  joy — ^we  reached  the  door—  At  least  we  saw  his  tail  outside, 

Pass'd  titfough— and  slamm'dit  after.  That  show'd  his  head  was  "^ 

A  Squirrel,  on  the  leafy  ground 

Hard  by,  his  nuts  was  munchi^ — 
He  thought  a  gun  went  onf-« 
sound 

Hiat  spoils  a  Squirrel's  luncheon. 
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Down  dropt  his  nuts — and  off  he  l 
Across  the  road  he  ventured — 

There  found  a  wall — ^but  not  the  hole, 
Alas!  where  he  had  enter'd. 

Across  the  road  again  he  flew. 
And  maz'd,  like  most  encroachen— 

At  seeing  us,  ^oot  beast,  in  view — 
No  doubt  he  thought  us  Poachers. 

I'm  sure  my  flBLce  look'd  very  bland. 

And  Laura's  every  feature 
Told,  that  a  babe  might  understand. 

She  covQd  not  hurt  a  creature. 


Poor  beast,  thou'rt  cagedr-*<«it  ] 
now. 
Must  quit  thy  fonner  habits, 
Thy  slack-rope  feats  from  bonfh  to 
bough, 
Th'  appbuise  of  hares  ai^  xabfailB. 

Thy  wife  most  take  another  mate. 

Or  linger  broken-hearted; 
For  sure  the  •«  District  Regtear^ 

Has  booked  thee  down  «•  DepBitedT 

Dear  Laura !  scrutinize  my  rhymes. 
For  the  poor  brains  tint  spin  tbn 

Mark  things  that  pass  a  tKnw^tj  \' 
That  bcttr  a  mcval  in  them. 

The  Squirrel,  captived  in  his  fiigfat, 
This  lesson  seems  to  cany. 

That  very  often  whoi  we  ^, 
'Twere  better  hi  to  tany. 


But  Squirrels  trust  not  human  looks,  It  bids  the  timid  maid  look  twice, 
To  me  they're  paradoxes,  When  Lovers  first  approach  her ; 

Perhaps  they've  read  in  Fable  bodks  Nor  trust  first  looks,  that  rarely  si 
What  things  we  do  to  Foxes.  The  true  one  from  the  Poacher ; 


Th'  affirighted  thing  an  instant  stood, 
And  paus'd— then  off  he  started. 

And  straight  before  us  in  the  road 
Precipitately  darted* 


And  flying  oft  a  gentle  heart. 
Lest  eentle  arms  should  catch  her, 

That  ^farther  on  she  mof  fare  worm,^ 
And  ruder  hands  may  flDatch  ha 
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Whate'eb  man  images  of  profoimd  and  great ! 

Eternal  nu^t !  with  energy  mibocmd 

In  tide,  and  sea,  and  ocean,  Tboa  roll'st  round  I 

Eternal  motion !    Thoo  dost  undulate 

In  gentlest  ripple — sheave  by  cape,  through  straR ! 

Eternal  freshness !    Breathed  m  every  mom, 

Wafting  each  gale  which  health  and  hie  hath  bomo  I 

Eternal  music !    How  thy  notes  dilate 

Like  lute  .£olian,  or  in  trumpet  peals ! 

Eternal  grand  and  hir !    Thy  power  can  strew 

As  spray,  and  break  as  foam,  the  proudest  keels ! 

Beneath  the  Orient,  or  at  eve,  what  hue 

Thy  crisped sur&ce,  like  aprism, revealsr^ 

Earth's  mirest  green,  and  Heaven's  deepest  Una ! 

n. 
What  is  this  field  so  smooth?    No  furrow,— tzacel 
What  mirror  without  waving  line  or  fiawl 
What  desert  sand-plain,  where  no  lizard-claw 
Hath  left  its  print  near  the  tent's  dwelling-fdacet 
Svlph  has  not  touched  it,  nor  the  Horal  race ! 
Ne^r  saw  I  type  like  thee  of  perfect  calm, — 
Not  such  as  poets  feign  in  bower  of  balm<— 
Emotion !  deep  in  awe  and  sweet  in  grace ; 
As  mother's  ecstacy,  clasping  her  babe ! 
Beau^r's  repose  is  here,— gentle,  benign,— 
Still,  dread  as  is  the  sphere  of  Astrolabe, 
Where  undistracted  stellar  ccmcaves  shine, 
When  sages  lift  and  spell  the  Heavenly  web ! 
Zephyr's  soft  fimning !    Day's  devout  dedine  I 

The  storm-clouds  burst  along  as  Demon-vans, 
Whirling  the  abysses  from  their  lake-like  sleeps- 
Forms  monstrous,  as  themselves,  start  from  the  deqv— 
And  yestreen  swtll%  that  glided  &ir  as  swansb 
Now  writhe  in  wrath  like  gored  leviathans  I 
How  yonder  headlands  those  rode  biOows  lash  I 
Yet  on  its  crest  there  stands  a  friendly  mark» 
A  ofpi  that  is  a  hope  to  many  a  bark 
Which  midst  this  yeast  and  yawn  of  surges  dash  I . 
Its  shoot  of  light,  fike  lightnuig's  arrow,  flies 
Thro'  haze,  or  as  the  sunset's  crimson  glancQ. 
On  all  the  multitudinous  vapour  lies ! 
The  sea-boy  wakes  from  panic's  freezing  trance,— 
The  grey-haired  mariner  &r  higher  lifts  bis  eyes ! 

IF. 

ThourayestootaStar!    Sdemn  Watch-Fire? 
Then  bumest  thou  the  beacon  of  each  n^ght. 
Quenchless  in  thy  recess  as  Deh^  pyre, 
As  Parsee's  Naptha  ahar  ever  oright! 
Calmly  thou  see'st  the  elemental  nght ! 
Revolving, — many-hued, — thou  dost  remind 
Us  of  ezpenenee  gleamW  on  our  track 
With  Pleiad  beam  oft  brok  e  by  wave  and  wind. 
Refracted  on  the  tempest  scathe  and  rack ! 
Bdll  fitter  emblem !    Faint  this  ocean-strife 
Depicti  the  troubled  sea  of  human  breast, 
Where  raves  a  vortex  gulfing  treasures  vht 
F&r,  fer,  fitxn  reach  of  &]p,  uid  port  of  re^tr— 
lights  ofthe  Wodd,— Hold  forth  the  Word  of  lifel 
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[Dr. 


THB  GITHEDBAL. 


TwAB  a  gloriouB  eight, 
On  a  beautiful  nigfat, 
With  a  laige  jeXkm  moon  sailiiig  up 
in  the  sky, 
And  a  glimmer  of  day 
In  the  west  &r  away. 
Just  bmninff,  and  gbwing,  and  flash- 
ing to  die. 

That  old  Gothic  Pile, 
With  its  nave  and  its  aisle. 
Us  transepts,  its  chapek,  and  many- 
niched  choir— 
Its  traceried  lights, 
Its  pinnacled  Sei^biBf 


And  see  where  a  crowd 
Comes  wratfaM  and  loud. 
With  crow-ban,  and  hainmen,  tid 
axes  of  steel; 
With  red  torches  flaiing. 
And  eyes  wildly  glaring. 
And    blamhemous  screamfi  that  tfa 
life-blood  CO 


like  tempest-stirred  waTes^ 
They  bound  over  2raTes» 
See  the  pile  at  theirknock  afl  ber  por- 
tals  unfold; 
And  now  the  fierce  route, 
Within  and  without. 
Its  hage  western  towers,  Mid  its  tall  In  their  work  of  destrocticn  are  favy 
central  spire,  and  bold. 


The  Porches,  the  doors. 
The  buttresses,  scores— 
The  chapter-hoose,  cloisters,  and  lady 
Chapelle; 
The  canopies  richt 
The  finely  groined  niche, 
And  octagon  turret  that  holds  the  great 
belL 

In  that  wan  on  the  west, 
Scarce  the  sight  dares  to  rest 
On  yon  fair  goiseooB  wheel,  like  a 
bright,  thoumitful  eye ; 
For  where'er  3ie  rav  hits. 
As  bcm.  diamond  it  flits, 
Reflecting  the  last  ddplun  hue  of  the 
sky. 

And  hark!  to  the  sound, 
Rich,  sdlenm,  profound. 
Which  sweeps  on  the  nigfat-breeze 
around  and  around; 
Tis  the  Qigan's  deep  voice 
To  bid  us  rejoice 
That  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
sanctified  ground. 

O  near  let  urdraw, 

With  love  and  with  awe- 
Let  us  enter  with  meek  eye  and  peni* 
tout  soul — 
The  House  of  Our  Loid, 
Whose  name  be  adored, 
Wherever  earth  stretches  or  ocean's 
waves  roU. 

But  liston  again, 
Tis  the  voices  of  men 
Coming  thick  from  the  city  which  lies 
in  the  vale ; 
Now  stronger  and  nearer. 
Now  sharper  and  clearer, 
Now  louder  and  fiercer  they  rise  on 
the  gale. 


The  strong  walls  are  battered, 
The  images  shattered, 
The  richly-stained  windowB  and  tn- 
eery  crushed. 
Shaft,  buttresB,  and  crocket, 
Are  torn  fix)m  the  socket. 
And  from  their  stroog  pedestals  fii- 
nades  pushed. 

The  font  is  dashed  down. 
The  screen-work  o'erthrowa. 
And  shrines  of   old    sanctity  xwMj 
disgraced! 
Not  e'en  the  great  ahar 
Mav  cause  them  to  fidteip — 
The  noly  of  hdiesis  stained  anide^ 
&ced! 

With  vigour  abated. 
But  fury  unsated, 
«« Fire,  fire,  to  ^  roof  and  the  wood- 
kit"  they  cry ; 
The  fitftd  flash  deamin^. 
The  mdten  lead  streaming 
To  ^ese  terrible  wotds  is  the  laprf 
reply. 

See,  see,  how  the  fire 
Entwines  the  tall  spire. 
In   passionate  circles   embracxng  ib 

\l^  a  quick  crackling  joy 
It  ddigfats  to  destroy. 
And  in  irockery  mimics  the  beaitj  ctf 
day. 

By  yon  pure  orb  of  hfffat 
Now  so  moumfiilfy  blight. 
Who  are  these  on  whose  iaj  bff 
lovelinesB  shines  t 
Are  they  ^irits  of  woe  ? 
Are  they  maniacs  1     No. 
They  are  pious  Refonnen^  and  wbi^ 
ous  Divines. 
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BEWELL  to  wild  Romance^ 
With  all  its  magic  train, 
r  bn^en — broken  is  the  trance 
[  maj  not  have  again ! 

'twas  a  dazzling  dream 
— So  briffht  it  c^d  not  last ! 
t  meivea  into  that  rapid  stream 
Wliich  bean  away  the  past. 

vish  not  to  recall, 
Even  were  it  in  my  power, 
lat  cabalistic  fbetivaf 
Which  maddened  every  hoar ! 

iswer,  spectral  Romance ! 
What  hast  thou  done  for  mel 
by  recdlectioQs  bnt  enhance 
Thy  bitter  mockeiy ! 

'was  a  malignant  star, 
Which  glittering  high  o'er  head, 
palid,  and  unearthly  glare 
On  life's  dim  jnctare  shed  ! 

),  guided  by  the  light 

D^inively  that  shone, 

hroogh  reahns  of  dreariestp— blackest 

niffht 
1  wan^red  darkly  on — 

MOUNTAIN 


Of  happiness  in  search. 

With  nought  to  show  the  way : 
Till  TRurp  uprear'd  her  flaming  torch 

And  tum'd  the  night  to  day. 

In  accents  soft  and  mild. 

She  thus  addressed  mine  ear : 
*<0  cease  thine  eflS>rts  wild 

To  seek  enjoyment  here ! 


**  TJa  searching  after  gold, 

And  grasping  useless  on 
An  app^  ruddy  to  behdd, 

With  ashes  at  the  core ! 

«<  O  'tis  a  brilliant  bubUe 

Men  covet  to  possess ; 
Which,  when  obtain'd  with  toil  and 
trouble. 

Is  found — ^but  emptiness ! 

Then  why  thus  struggle  on. 
To  waste  thy  fleetmg  breath  ? 

Ah,  credit  me,  deluded  one ! 
There's  no  Romance  in  death  I 

There's  no  Romance  beyond 
The  shadowy  bounds  of  time.^ 

For  in  Eternity  is  found 
Rbalitt  sublime ! 

aw. 

MEMOBIBS, 


BT  B.  SIMMONS. 


•«  Thk  mom  is  merry  Juie  I  trow, 
The  rose  is  budding  fain — 

fiat  it  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow 
Eto  we  two  meet  again."* 


Sia  WaltseScotu. 


Pwas  but  a  day — but  then  that  day 
7as  lit  b^  June's  long  jocund  ray : 
y^hen  bri^  and  luppy  She  and  I, 
>n  soaring  Comrak^s  smnmit  high, 
trayed  from  the  throng  'mid  heather 

flowers, 
^here  F6te-^)hamp6tre  sped  the  hours, 
jid  sought  that  mountam's  mightiest 

height 
From  n^nce,  we  said,  our  ardent 

eyes 
fight  best  drmk  in  the  green  deli^rfat 
That  in  that  matchless  luidscape  hes. 


IL 

'Twas  fond  pretence!  to  usinvanir 
F^  Ormood  spread  its  broad  domam. 
And   lured  our  gaze   with  spuidiiig 

flood,    . 
And  castled  chffii  and  giant  wood. 
Vamly  the  distant  Barrow  rolled 
His  course,  a  coil  of  slender  gold, 
Or  Nore's   blue  waters  dtuiced  and 

played 
Round  Woodstock's  banks  and  beech- 
en  glade. 
Ah,  there  no  more  the  wild  harp  sw^ 
That  shook  those  violet-breatlung  deDs, 


*  These  verses,  written  about  his  sixteenth  year,  have  been  sent  us  by  our  old 
riend,  a  laU  phyneian,  who  informs  us  that  they  have  not  hitherto  appearsa  in  print 
low  could  he  doubt  whether  we  would  **  oblige  him  by  inserting  them  7*'-*C.  N. 
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And  ilied  a  deatUeas  speD  aknv 
Each  grove's  sweet  g^oom  in  PsycMs 

song!* 
In  vain  Binitne»  the  thonder-nveni 
Far    northward    deft    the    enmmer 

faeaveBy 
Or  oo  the  horizon  stretched  away, 
A  streak  of  l^ht,  slept  Yoofirhal  bay. 
We  gaied  bat  once,  and  gazu^  turned. 
Filled  with  the   love   that  roond  us 

btnned, 
And  nx)ke  as  speechless  j^ances  speak 
The  thooffhts  that  kindle  lip  and  cheek ; 
And  that  tHTiffht  lady  &ir,  with  face 
All  pale,  ana  darkly-danoinff  grace, 
Cast  to  the  gladdened  earthlier  eyes. 
And,  &ltwnff,  took  the  pmple  seat 
Boon  nature  to  ner  child  supplies, 
Whikt  I  sat  duteous  at  her  feet 

m. 
We  never  met  befoce,  and  knew 

We  nevermore  should  meet  again ; 
For  seaward  at  that  moment  blew 
The  breeze  should  bear  her  o'er  the 


O'er   half  hoarse   Ocean's  sounding 

foam. 
To  Ik^fat  with  kyve  another's  home, 
And  be  to  me,  through  yeais  a&r, 
Lone  memory's  dee^y-mirrored  star. 
And  yet  we  talked  not  sadly  th^^e. 

But   wished  our  barki  of  life  had 
been 
Together  wafted  earlier,  ere 

Daik  F^te  had  heaved  its  gulf  be- 
tween. 
And  still  I  asked  in  tremblin^r  tone, 
Of  him  who  claimed  her  as  his  own. 
And  (rf  those  gorgeous  Western  siaes, 
Whose  gloiy  lingered  in  her  eyes. 
And  when  she  murmured   'twas  her 
wont 

In  that  &r  land,  at  M  of  day. 
Lulled  ^  cool  breeoe  and  tinkling  font. 

To  sleep  the  suhiy  eve  away, 
I  vowed  if  nuBstrd  spirit  might 

Sprmg  from  its  earthly  foSen  free, 
That  ever  at  that  hour  my  sprite 

Should  m  her  bower  attendant  be. 
And  wtoMget  mid  the  odours  shed 
By  gathered  roses  round  her  head, 
Otmix  my  memory  with  the  wail 
Of  song  from  neighbouring   nightin*. 


Was  Mushing  ehedc  and  bended  eyt, 
And  heath^ww  plucked  all  hasti]^, 
Which  well,  she  said,  migiit  rniliipnte 
Of  fickle  Bard's  incoostaiM^, 
A  truant  tribe  and  light  of  tsuOh^ 

Whose  very  life's  essential  \imm 
Was  feJ  by  woman's  fi^agrant  breath, 

It  mattoed  not  of  whcxn ; 
And  much  she   feared    the   fiiiin 

gale 
Would  hardly  mrtle  in  the  sail 
Which  bears  her  hoice  vi^ien  I,  vte 

now 
Low  at  her  feet  devoted  bow. 
Would  in  the  self^ime  spot  so  den^ 
Pour  the  same  tale  to  other  ear. 


Fast  died  the  day— on  Gal^  Peak 
Fair  evening  lent  hex  rosy  cheek. 
And  up  that  sky  of  bluest  Jme 
Wheeled  from  the  deep  the 

moon, 
When     gav    companioae    thnopf 

romul 
Proclaimed  the  ftigitives  were  found, 
And  festive  mirth  rushed  in  between. 
And  all  was  as  it  ne'er  had  been. 
— We  met  no  more— that  revel  pas^ 
Oiff  first  sweet  meeting  was  the  last 

▼. 
And  years  have  gone— -and  time  has 

stolen 
Hope  frtxn  the  heart,  l^ht  frm  the 


Or  babblinff  in  the  waters'  fell. 
To  her  hnmed  ear  my  name  recaU 
And  ^at  sweet  listener's  sole  rqdy 


And  feeUngB  then,  an  [ 
Now  shru&  to  arid  darkness  fie. 
And  that  long  lost  regretted  one 
Is— Ang^  of  the  Rainbow — gone^ 
And  treads  her  path  <tf  woman's  pam 
In  isles  beyond  the  Western  mam. 
How  little  de^ns  the  strai^ger  who^ 
Amid  the  Carib's  spariding  sea. 
That  pale  and  moefel  one  mayvinr. 
Shrined  in  her  home  tranquifity. 
That  she  who  there  80  di^tered  dwdk 
In  warm  Bermuda's  moBky  deils, 
Once  braved  the  breezes  of  tbe  Nortkb 
And,  frtxn  their  wild  hilhr  looking  Mhi 
Had  loitered  throu^  the  snouner  dqr ) 
Wi&  mountain-bard  aswiklasth^/ 
In  utmost  Thul^  fer  away.  ) 

And  still  that  AeamiEMr  bard  win  Hiol 
That,  hady,  on  the  d&er  brink 
Of  that  clear  sea,  at  vesper  hour. 


*  This  bdantiftdipot  was  ooositonany  the  leridenoeof  Mrs.  H.  Tiglie,  tbsAr 
tbor  of  Psyche. 
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^hen  memory  Aost  ecmts  its  power,  How  mifiulas  itamp    the    strife   of 

*hc  lone  &ir  muser  there  will  raise  yeais-^ 

it  times  her  melancholy  gaze  How  pessioa's  gusts,  the  sod  which 

*o  the  dim  West,  and  w&le  its  star  stH 

Vembles,  like  lover's  heart,  a^,  Leaj^  to  that  ruffled  worshipper 

Vill  ask  if  he,  who  at  her  side  Of  all  its  stond^  joy  but  teats. 

at,  eager-browed  and  restless-eyed, 

^ne  blessed  day,  now  feels  with  her  Hampsteajv 


SHADOWS. 


BT  a.  M.  MlUfSS. 


O !  MOURNFUL  sequence  of  self-drunken  daylB, 
When  jovial  youth  had  range  of  nature's  store ! 
With  fever-thirst  for  pleasure  and  (br  praise, 
I  nauseate  every  drai^ht,  and  ask  for  more. 

Look  on  me  well,  and  early  steep  thy  soul 
In  one  pure  Love,  and  it  will  last  thee  long ; 
Fresh  airs  shaU  breathe  while  sweltering  thunders  roO, 
And  summer  noons  shall  leave  thee  cool  and  strong. 

Across  the  desert,  mid  thy  thirsty  kind. 
Thy  healthy  heart  shall  move  apace  and  calm, 
Nor  yeammg  trace  the  h<»izon  &r  behind, 
Where  rests  the  fountain  and  the  lonely  palm. 


n. 

I  had  a  home,  wherein  the  weariest  feet 

Found  sure  repose ; 

And  Hope  led  on  laborious  day  to  meet 

DehghtAil  close! 

A  c<£tage  with  broad  eaves  and  a  thick  vine, 

A  crystal  stream 

Whose  mountain-language  was  the  s^e  as  mme,— 

It  was  a  dream? 

I  had  a  home  to  make  the  gloomiest  heart 

Alight  with  joy, — 

A  temple  of  chaste  love,  a  place  apart 

From  Time's  amiey : 

A  moonlight  scene  of  hfe,  ^ere  all  thh^  nide 

And  harsh  did  seem 

With  pi^  rounded  and  by  grace  subdued, — 

Itwasadream? 

They  owned  their  passion  without  shame  or  fear, 
And  every  hoosehokl  duty  cconted  leas 
Than  that  one  spiritual  hood,  and  men  severe 
Said,  they  shoidd  sorrow  for  their  wilfoben. 
zuv.  60 
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And  truth  the  worid  went  iD  with  them ;— J 
That  he  had  broken  tip  her  maiden  hfe, 
Where  only  {deasares  and  afiections  grew. 
And  sowed  it  thick  with  labour,  pain  and  strife. 

What  her  unpractifled  weakness  was  to  her 
TTie  presence  of  her  suffering  was  to  him ; 
Thus  at  Love's  feast  did  Misery  minister. 
And  fill  their  cups  together  to  the  brim. 

They  asked  their  kind  for  hope,  but  there  wa«  none. 
Till  Death  came  by  and  gave  them  that  and  more ; 
Thoi  men  lamented, — but  the  earth  rdk  «d. 
And  lovers  love  and  perish  as  before. 


[Dec 
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They  seemed  to  those  who  saw  them 

meet 
The  worldly  friends  of  every  day, 
Her  smile  wau  undisturbed  and  sweet, 
His  courtesy  was  free  and  gay. 

But  yet  if  one  or  the  other's  name 
In  some  unguarded  moment  heard. 
The  heart  you  thought  so  calm  and 

tame. 
Would  struggle  hke  a  captured  bird  : 


And  letters  of  mere  fofrmai  {dirase 
Were  blistered  with  repeated  teeisr- 
And  this  was  not  the  work  of  days, 
fiut    had    gone    on    for    yean  and 

years! 

Alas,  that  Love  was  not  too  strof 
For  maiden  shame  and  manfy  pride  ? 
Alas,  that  they  delayed  so  long 
The  goal  of  mntual  bliss  beside ! 


Yet  what  no  chance  could  then  reveal. 
And  neither  would  be  first  to  own. 
Let  fete  and  courage  now  conceal. 
When  truth  could  bring  remorse  akne. 


Beneath  an  Indian  palm  a  girl 
Of  other  blood  reposes. 
Her  cheek  is  dear  and  pale  as  pearl 
Amid  that  wild  of  roses. 

Beside  a  northern  pine  a  boy 
Is  leaning  fency-bound, 
Nor  listens  where  with  noisy  joy 
Awaits  the  impatient  hound. 


Cool  grows  the  pick  and  fevetab 
Relaxed  the  frosty  twine^— 
The  pine-tree  dreameth  of  the  ptha, 
The  pahn-tree  of  the  pine. 

As  soon  shall  nature  interiace 
Those  dimly-visioned  boughs, 
As  these  young  lovers  fece  to  feee 
Renew  their  early  vows ! 


VL 


She  had  left  aU  on  earth  for  him. 
Her  home  of  wealth,   her  name 

pride. 
And  now  his  lamp  of  love  was  dim, 
And,  sad  to  tell,  soe  had  not  died. 


She  watched  the  crimsan  egm^a  dedm 
of   From  some  kne  rock  that  froots  tiie 
sea, — 
**l  would,  O  homing  heart  of  nune! 
There  were  an  ocean-rest  for  thee." 


«  The  thoughtfel  moon  awaits  her  turn. 
The  stars  compose  their  choral  crown. 
But  those  soft  lights  can  never  bun. 
Till  once  the  fiery  son  is  down." 
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THE  T&A6BDT  OF  THB  LAC  DE  OAUBE  IN  THE  FYBENBB8. 


BT  B.  M.  MILNES. 


rhe  marriage  blessiiig  on  their  brows, 

heroes  the  Channel  seas 

Vnd  lands  of  gay  Graronne,  they  reach 

The  pleasant  PVrenees : 

He  into  boyhood  born  again, 

\  child  of  joy  and  life — 

\jad  she,  a  haroy  Ei^Iish  girl, 

\  happier  English  wife. 

3. 
They  loiter  not  where  Atgeles, 
The  chesfont-crested  plain, 
Unfolds  its  robe  of  green  and  gold 
In  pefiture,  grape,  and  grain; 
But  (m  and  np,  where  Nature's  heart 
Beats  strong  amid  the  hills. 
They  pause,  contented  with  the  wealth 
That  either  boeom  fills. 

3. 
There  is  a  lake,  a  smaU  round  lake, 
High  on  the  mountain's  breast. 
The  child  of  rains  and  melted  snows. 
The  torrent's  summer  rest : 
A  mirror,  where  the  yeteran  rocks 
BCay  fflasB  their  peaks  and  scan, 
A  nether  sky  where  breezes  break 
The  sunlight  into  stars. 

4. 
Oh !  jrauly  shone  that  little  lake. 
And  Nature,  sternly  feir, 
Put  on  a  sparkling  countenance 
To  greet  that  merry  pair : 
How  fi^ht  from  stcme  to  stone  they  leapt. 
How  tni^Mngly  they  ran ; 
To  scale  the  rock  wad  gain  the  marge 
Was  all  a  moment's  span ! 

5. 
•«See,  dearest,  this  primaByal  boat, 
So  quaint  and  roudi,  I  deem 
Just  such  an  one  did  Charon  ply 
Across  the  Saffian  stream : 
Step  in— I  willyour  Chanm be. 
And  you  a  Spirit  bold ; 
I  was  a  femous  rower  once. 
In  college  days  of  QkL 

6. 
**  The  clumsy  oar !  the  laggard  boat ! 
How  slow  we  move  along! 
'The work  is  harder  than!  thought : 
A  song,  my  loye,  a  song !" 
Then  standing  up,  she  cammed  out 
So  blithe  and  sweet  a  strain, 
That  the  long  silent  cliffi  were  glad 
To  peal  it  back  again. 


He,  tranced  in  joy,  the  oar  laid  down. 
And  rose  in  careless  pride. 
And  swayed  in  cadence  to  the  song 
The  boat  from  side  to  side : 
Then  clasping  hand  in  loving  hand. 
They  danced  a  childish  round. 
And  felt  as  safe  in  that  mid-lake 
As  OD.  the  firmest  ground. 

8. 
One  poise  too  much!  He  headlongfeO— 
She,  stretching  out  to  saye 
A  feeble  arm,  was  borne  adown 
Within  that  glittering  grave : 
One  moment,  and  the  gush  went  forth 
Of  music-nungled  laughter ; 
The  struggling  splash  and  deathly  shriek 
Were  there  the  instant  after. 

9. 
Her  weaker  head  aboye  the  flood. 
That  quick  enffulfed  the  strong, 
like  some  enchanted  water-flower, 
Wayed  pitifully  long: 
Long  seemed  the  low  and  lonely  wail 
Athwart  the  tide  to  fede; 
Alas!  that  there  were  some  to  hear, 
But  never  one  to  aid. 

10. 
Yetnot,  alas !  if  Heayen  revered 
The  freshly-spoken  vow. 
And  willed  that  what  was  then  made  one 
Should  not  be  sundered  now: 
If  She  was  spared,  by  that  sharp  stroke, 
Love's  most  unnatural  doom. 
The  friture  lorn  and  unconsoled. 
The  unayoided  tomb! 

11. 
But  weep,  ye  yery  Rocks,  for  those,    ; 
Who,  on  their  natiye  shore. 
Await  the  letters  of  dear  news. 
That  shall  arrive  no  more ; 
One  letter  fixMn  a  stranger  hand, 
Few  words  are  all  the  need ; 
And  then  the  frmeral  of  the  heart. 
The  course  of  useless  speed ! 

13. 
The  presence  of  the  cold  dead  wood. 
The  single  marie  and  sign 
Of  all  so  loved  and  beautiful> 
The  handiwork  diinne ! 
The  weary  search  for  his  fine  form 
That  in  the  depth  would  tinger. 
And  late  success — Oh !  leave  the  ring 
Upon  that  feithful  finger 
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13. 
And  if  in  fife  then  lie  the  seed 
Of  real-  endariDg  being ; 
If  Love  and  Tinth  be  not  decreed 
To  perish  unforeseeing : 
This  Youth  the  seal  of  death  has  stamp'd, 
Now  Time  can  wither  never, 
This  Hope,  that  sorrow  might  have  damp'd. 
Is  flowermg  fresh  for  ever. 

Mr.  and  Mis.  Patteson  were  drowned  in  the  aotmnn  of  1831 


TO  AN  nrFANT  OAUOHTEK. 

C.  N.  8. 


1  GAZE  upon  ihj  cbenib  fece, 
And  in  its  placid  beauty  trace 
The  sacred  stamp  of  those  pore  skies 
That  lent  thee  to  a  Other's  eyes. 

No  earthly  stain  is  in  thee  seen, 
But  aU  is  love,  and  joy  serene ; 
Hope  that  alone  our  souls  may  cheer, 
Hope  is  not  known  nor  needed  here. 

So  heavenly  soft  those  features  abowt 
That  tears  of  fearful  gladness  flow: 
A  misty  veil  obscures  mr  oght. 
And  dreamy  visions  lift  their  light. 
I  see  a  joimg  and  ruddy  maid 
Disportuig  in  the  grassy  shade ; 
With  flying  feet  and  tresses  free. 
And  looks  that  langh  and  speak  to  me. 

Bat  oh!  sad  change!  on  yonder  bed 
A  pale  and  frdntinff  form  is  epresid ; 
And  what  is  he  whose  lifted  dart. 
Aiming  at  h^s,  would  reach  my  hearti 

Yet  see  agam  a  nymph  appears, 
Of  riper  frume  and  added  years ; 
A  radiant  wreath  her  locks  to  bind 
By  duty  and  by  love  is  twined. 


Anon,  a  my  and  a^e«a  sire 
Sits  feeUy  by  the  winter's  firsb 
While  near^  with  bright  mud  bm^  tariik 
A  ministering  qiirit  stands. 

Sweet  sunny  children  next  I  see, 
Chistering  around  that  old  man's  knee; 
And  one,  most  loved,  whose  babrkrav 
Wears  the  same  grace  I  saw  bA  vm. 


The  minor  tremblea,  and  no  i 
I  know  the  forms  that  pleased  be£iit ; 
The  lines  a  gaudy  image  hoBg 
Of  some  vain,  fickle,  flattening  ttum. 

With  that  feir  feee,  a«  with  ks  |ny, 
Each  kfle  impube  seems  to  play. 
And  o'er  it  now  the  shadows  mofe. 
Of  ckNided  hopes  and  faligfated  kyve. 

I  start — ^with jnief  and  terror  clifl: 
My  in&nt  child,  I  hold  thee  stia ; 
I  bold  thee  innocent  and  pun^ 
From  sin  and  sorrow  yet  secoie. 

That  whidi  hereafter  thoa  shaft  be 
Is  partly  hid  in  Heaven's  decree ; 
But  oh!  bow  moch  my  WQfds and  «1 
Must  moold  thy  fete  Icirgoodcril! 


THB  OLD  JACKDAW. 


'TIS  an  dd  Jackdaw,  and  he  sitsall  alone 

On  a  snow-clad  stone; 
He  caws  aloud,  for  the  blast  is  howling. 

The  black  ckwds  scowling. 
The  hul  is  felling  around — aroimd. 

With  a  hissing  sound, 
And  the  kmely  daw,  so  poor  and  old. 

Is  all  a-cold. 

A  maiden  sitteth  in  yonder  hall, 
Where  the  ivy  clings  to  the  solid  wall ; 
She  sigiw  •*  heiffho,^'  as  she  gazes  forth 
On  the  cold  bGnd  fece  of  the  snowy 
north — 


**Heigbo,  it  is  dun  and  drear! 
Oh!  when  will  the  soft  spnqg  4 
The  bowers  with  its  beamy  Uani 
Shedding  life  on  the  waking  land ! 
Heigfao,  'tis  a  weaiy,  a  weary  hamv 
When  the  snow  fells  fesC, 
And  the  moaning  Uast 
Sighs  in  the  leafless  bower ; 
Heigho !  heigho !"  and  the  old  Jackdvr 
Answers  eadi  agk  with  a  bodix^  cav. 

At  day's  decline  that  ivied  hall 
Is  lit  for  the  gladsome  festival ; 
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And  maDy  a  lovely  one  is  therc^ 
But  none  to  match  that  lady  fair. 
And  Vanity  whispers  a  gentle  sonff 
To  her  wilhng  heart  as  she  glides  along. 
Erewhile  she  longed  for  the   gentle 

spring 
And  the  Zephyr's  whispering ; 
But  now,  wliile  treading  the  gorgeous 

haD, 
And  knowing  that  she  is  the  light  of  all, 
The  spring  with  the  Zephyr's  gentle 

stir 
May  sink  into  wintry  gloom  for  her ; 
Yet  oft  she  starts,  with  a  fearful  start, 
And  the  hfe-drops  rush  to  her  quailing 

heart 
As  she  hears,  on  the  wintry  blast,  a 

caw 
From  the  ominous  throat  of  the  old 

Jackdaw. 

Tis  midnight  now,  and  the  roveUers  all 

Are  silently  sleeping ; 
No  life  is  in  the  slumbering  hall, 
Save  the  dd  Jackdaw  from  a  niche  in 
the  wall. 
Nodding  and  peeping ; 
Nodding  and    peeping  and  shivering 

sore, 
As  he  hears  the  blast  with  a  hollow 
roar 
Rush  o^er  the  barren  moor. 

Flitting  through  the  chamber  lone 

All  the  livelong  night. 
While  the  dew  of  sleep  is  strown 

O'er  each  weaiy  wight ; 
Through  the  aisles,  so  narrow  and  long. 

Where  the  wintry  blast  is  sighing. 
With  a  dull  and  ghastJhr  song 
The  lone  binl  is  flying ; 
Flying,  fluttering,  to  and  fro, 

Into  every  climber  peeping, 
Where  in  beauty's  genial  glow. 
Lovely  maids  are  sleeping ; 
Sleeping  in  the  pride  of  joy, 

Tripping  Fancy's  varied  measure, 
Little  dreaming  aught  can  cloy 
Such  an  eager  pleasure. 

Tdl,  ton,  the  solemn  bell. 

Ding,  doi^,  ding  dong. 
Awake  the  death-chantr— swell 

The  burial  song. 
The  Sexton  stands  in  the   place  of 
bones. 
By  the  gaping  jaws  of  a  new-made 
grave. 
He  stumps  about  mid  the  grey  tomb- 
stones, 
And  warbles  a  merrystave ; 


And  propt  aloft  on  a  yew-tree  high, 
The  old  Jackdaw  is  sitting  alone, 
Flapping    his    grey   vrings    merrily, 

merrily, 
Watching  the  sexton  with  eager  eye 

From  his  branching  throne. 
Deeper  and  deeper  the  cutting  spade 
Pierces  the  day,  and  the  merry  old 
soul, 
As  he  sees  the  bones  rise  from  the 
chilly  shade, 
Welcomes  them  forth  with  a  ^  tol 
derol." 

Slow  moving  o'er  the  snow-clad  ground, 

The  mourners  bear  the  corse  along. 
In  deep  unbroken  silence  bomid, 

A  melancholy  throng. 
Tis  over — all  are  gone ! 

Perchance  to  dr^m  awhile 
Of  the  departed  one. 

And  her  benignant  smile ; 
But  time  upon  its  gliding  way 

Shall  dry  the  tear  and  smooth  the 
brow. 
And  bid  the  cloud  of  care  decay 

In  pleasure's  placid  flow. 

One  youth    remains  !^*he    too  hath 
gone 
In  search  of  peace  from  shore  to 

shore, 
But  anffuish  still,  in  every  dime. 
Shall  pierce  him  to  the  core. 
And    now    from    his  thnme  on  the 
branching  yew 
The  old  Jackdaw  comes  fluttering  in. 
And  his  croaking  voice  on  the  frosty 
breeze 
Is  swelling  in  merry  din. 
Thrice  o'er  the  grave  he  flaps  his  wing, 
And  thrice  he  croaks  a  hoUow  cr^ ; 
Then  spreadmg  forth  on  the  cutting 
blast 

He  skims  the  deep  bhie  sky« 

The  years  flow  on— and  now  the  tune- 
ful throng 

Have  fiUed  me  buddmg  bowers  with 
voice  of  song, 

And  o'er  that  lone  churchyard  the  pla- 
cid flow 

Of  summer  sunset  sheds  a  golden  glow* 

Day  blends  with  night  in  eve's  serenest 
gloomy 

Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  dreary 
tomb. 

On  a  grave  a  man  is  kneeling. 

Death  in  sflence  o'er  him  steding* 

He  hath  wandered  to  and  fro, 

SinliiDgneath  a  load  of  wo  ; 
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Till  a  heavy  sleep  fell  o'er  him,  When  the  darkneas  fled  and  the  moa- 

And  a  vision  paseed  before  him ;  ing  beams 

What  it  was— DO  mortal  knew,  Gilded  the  waves  of  a  hundred  streaas, 

Bat  it  shed  a  holier  hoe  When  the  joyfbl  lark,  on  fais  beaici. 

O'er  his  spirit's  deep  despair,  ward  way,  ' 

StiDing  every  passion  there,  Sang  his  first  song  to  the  dawning  diy, 

Sheddmg  bliss  of  heavenly  power  On  the  tomb  of  a  maiden  long  dace 

Over  death's  descending  hour.  dead 

The  lifeless  form  of  a  man  was  laid ; 

From  the  branching  yew  a  croaking  And  the  viHagers  trembled  with  mtik 

err  awe 

Tdls  that  the  bird  of  death  is  nigh ;  When,  on  raising  him  op  from  the 

Thrice  o'er  the  tombed  and  the  tomb.  chillv  ground, 

leas  dead  From  nis  bosom  drop!  with  a  hoDov 

He  caws  aloud,  sound 

Thrice  stalks  around  with  tottering  The  corse  of  the  old  Jackdaw, 
tread  Edinbubob. 

The  clay-cdd  shrood.  P.  K. 

Nutkunt,  Hortkam^  183B. 

MtDsarSib, 

I  took  the  following  ode,  without  reference  either  to  its  length  or  ment»-> 
which  are  both  great — simply  because  it  stood  next  to  those  which  have  beec 
•o  adbnirably  tnmslated  by  good  Bishop  Heber. 

I  will  not  now  inflict  upon  you  an  essay  «'  on  the  peculiar  character  of  Finiv 
as  the  great  Teligious  Poet  of  Greece,"  nor  yet  upon  the  comparative  ezcdcaee 
of  his  various  translators  into  EngIi8b--on]y,  as  I  have  mentioned  Bishop  fiebo; 
permit  me  to  advert  to  one  single  point — after  all,  perhaps,  of  no  very  great  im- 
portance. 

The  Bishop,  if  I  remember  rightly,  when  reviewing  Girdlestone's  Pindar  is 
an  early  number  of  the  Quarterly,  after  making  himself  merry  with  the  gtiicl 
observers  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode,  proceeded  to  exemjilify  his  pre- 
cepts in  the  versions  of  two  odes,  appended  to  that  review  as  well  as  in  the  oChos 
^making,  in  all  six)  which  are  comprised  in  the  new  edition  of  his  poems^  ph- 
hshed  by  Murray,  1829.  And  in  this  license  he  has  been  followed  by  MesBB. 
Wheelwright  and  Gary  in  their  translations.  When  one  coDsiders  the  old,  1^ 
gendary,  and  ballad-like  style  of  his  poetry,  as  contrasted  with  the  Dramatic 
Uhorusses,  there  does,  I  confess,  seem  some  reason  for  modifying  our  obedJem 
to  the  despotic  rule  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode.  But  then  the  quesboi 
arises — Have  we  a  right,  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  and  intentioB  of  tk 
founder,  to  knock  down  all  the  waDs  and  ceQmgs  of  his  house  of  song,  and  kj 
the  whole  suite  of  apartments  and  complete  mterior  of  the  buildiii?  into  mt  t 
(Which  thing  we  do  when  we  abolish  all  signs  of  Strophe,  du%,  and  make  ks 
odes  plain  monostrophes.)  1  trow  [not,  ani  therefore  1  have  adopted,  m  tk 
accompanying  version,  the  plan  of  making  each  Antistrophe  correspond  endh 
with  its  twin  Strophe — treating  the  E|Mde  as  a  ««tertium  quid  ;"  thovk  1 
believe  the  two  first  Epodes  do  chance  to  answer  the  one  to  the  other  allbit 
precisely. 

By  some  such  modification  as  this  of  the  dd  Mede  and  Persian  law,  a  ^A- 
cient  idea  of  the  form  of  an  ancient  ode  is  preserved  to  the  English  reader, 
without  the  cmstrida  et  dUiracta  «•  membra  poete"  being  8ubj^:ted  to  tk 
pleasing  varieties  of  Procrustean  torture — ^which  always  most  be  the  case^  more 
o?  less,  in  every  attempt  to  imitate  to  the  very  letter  the  predae  recqneatirf 
rythm  of  the  originaL 

BeKeve  me,  then,  my  dear  Sir, 

BIostftuthfiinyyoaB, 

WnuAK  8no  Blew. 
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THE  SEVENTH  OF  OLYMFIONIQDS. 
TO  DIAGORAS  OF  RHODES,  CONQUEBOB  IN  THE  BOXINO-MATCH. 


L  1. 

Lb  when  a  feast's  free-hearted  lord 

Lifts  high  the  wassail  cup, 
Lroimd  whose  lip  the  vine-dew  poured 

Runs  freshly  sparkling  up, — 
Lnd  pledging,  on  his  homeward  way 
>Vom  house  to  house  the  bridegroom 

gay, 
To  him  presents  it — golden  all, 
lis  treasures'  chiefest  coronal, 
}race  of  the  board  and  banquet  hall ; 
Lud  honouring  thus  the  league  then 

knit, 
n  sight  of  them  that  round  him  sit, 
iUalts  that  envied  youth,  whose  head 

shall  rest, 
n  happiness  and  joy,  upon  his  true- 
love's  maiden  breast 

ri.2. 

3o  to  the  wreath-crowned  Men  I  lift 

The  nectar  flowing-bowl, 
Chalice  of  song,  the  Muses'  gift, 

Sweet  fruit^e  of  the  soul  ; 
rheir  hearts  to  cheer  the  prize  that 

gain 
3n  IVthian  and  Olympian  plain. 
\nd  happy  he,  in  hfe  and  death, 
^hose  name  the  ever-living  breath 
Df  dulcet  praise  encompasseth. 
^or  to  and  fro  doth  glance  the  eye 
^f  lifejenlightening  poesf, 
iVith  frequent  chime  of  mellow-mur- 
muring sheD, 
BUunt  with   the  burst   of  full-voiced 
flutes, 

That  loud  their  descant  sweO. 

in.  3. 

if 60 — pipe  and  lute  ring  gaily,  while 

The  sunny  waves  I  pass, — 
That  fii^ird  fair  Rhodes,    his   &tbers' 
isle — 

With  bold  Diagoras  ; 
[lynming  the  child  of  Aphrodite, 

The  Sun-god's  Ocean-bride, 
Ind  him  the  chief  of  giant  height, 
lybo  plucked  with  foremost  hand  in 

fight, 
^rood  guerdon  of  his  manhood's  might. 

The  wreath  upon  Alpheus'  side. 
lim  will  I  sing,  for  conquenMr  he 
leaide  the  fount  of  Castaly , 
\jdA  of  good  Damagetus  tell, 
ilifl  sire,  beloved  by  Justice  wefl  ; 
^oroD  a  noble  ide  they  dwell, 


With  many  an  Argive  spear ; 
Where  capped  with  tower  and  citadel, 

Their  heads  three  cities  rear, 
Fast  by  the  beak  that  juts,  unrent, 
From  Asia's  boundless  continent 

IV.  1. 

Fain  would  I  build  the  song  for  them. 
Sons  of  the  sipong  Eraclean  stem, 
A  common  lay  to  all  that  spring 
From  old  Tlepolemus  the  king. 
Nor  empty  is,  methinks,  their  pride — 
Fot  downwards,  on  the  father's  side. 

From  Jove  their  lineage  runs ; 
While    by  the  mother  traced,  their 

name 
From  fair  Astydameia  came, 
Amyntor's  true  bom  sons, 
fiut  round  the  o'erclouded   minds    of 
men. 

Unnumbered  errors  lower ; 
And  profitless  the  task  to  ken 
What  now  may  best  betide,  and  then, 

At  life's  last  closing  hour. 

V.2. 

For,  in  the  by-gone  days  of  yore, 
The  planter  of  this  pleasant  shore, 
Tlepolemus,  in  anger  hot, 
Alcmena's  bastard  brother  smote, 
Licymnius  : — ^him,with  hand  of  blood. 
And  mace  of  gnarled  olive-wood, 

At  Tiryns'  rocky  tower 
He  smote — and  slew  him  where    he 

stood. 
As  forth  he  tripp'd,  in  heedless  mood, 

From  Medea  s  matron-bower. 
Thus  Passion's  fitfrd  gusts,  when  they 

Within  the  bosom  swell, 
Drag  even  the  wise  man's  st6]>B  astray : 
Thence  to  the  Grod  he  bent  his  way. 

And  sought  the  oracle. 

VI.  3. 

His  prayer  he  ofifered ':  when  to  him 

The  Godhead,  golden-tress'd. 
Gave  answer  meet,  and  from  his  dim 

Sweet-incensed  shrine  address'd : 
•♦  Away  !  away  !  fromLema-bay 

Steer  thy  brave  barks,  and  hdd 
Thine  onward  course  the  water  o^er. 

Unto  a  sea-encircled  shore, 
Where  erst  the  ^ods'  sfreat  emperor, 

Rain'd  snowSfUiat  g^eam'd  with  gold, 
And,  soft  descending,  lighted  down 
In  sflence  o'er  a  sta^y  town. 
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•«  What  time,  by  shrewd  Hephaistos' 
craft, 

The  curtal-ax  of  brazen  haft-* 

Sheer  throufb — Jove's  topmost  tem- 
ples clai^ 
And  forth  Athena  sprang, 

FuO    arm'd— and  long  the   Goddess 
laugh'd. 
And  loud  her  war-note  rang  : 

Whereat  shook  highest  Heaven  with 
dnead. 

And  Earth,  the  mother,  shuddered." 

vn.  1. 

Twas  when  Hyperion's  blessed  son. 

Fountain  of  hght  and  life  to  man. 
Bade  his  loved  children,  every  one. 
The  coming  marvel  keenly  scan ; 
That  they  should  rear,  till  then  un- 
known. 
Her  first  fer-flaming  altar-stone, 
Whose  hallow'd  hearth,  with  (^ferings 

strown. 
Might  win  the  charmed  heart  of  Jove, 
And  the  spear-clashing  maiden's  love, 
For  with  success  and  joy  is  fraught 
Man's       reverence     of     forecasting 
thought. 

VIII.  2. 

But  oft,  unmark'd  and  heeded  not. 

Oblivion's  cloudy  rack 
Sweeps  on,  till  from  the  mind  it  blot 

Stem  duty's  forward  track. 
Nor  they  unto  their  sire  gave  heed, 
For  carrying  not  the    hearth-flame's 

seed. 
The  hill  they  climb  with  reckless  speed. 
And  ftishion'd,  but  with  fiieless  rite, 
A  £sme,  upon  that  airy  height. 
Yet,  from  the  full  cloud's  amber  fokl, 
Jove  shower'd  o'er  them  a  flood    of 
gold. 

IX.  8. 

And  she,  the  Maid  of  flashing  eye, 
Vouchafed  them  art's  proud  mastery. 
O'er  all  on  earth,  with  peerless  hand 
To  compass  what  their  thoughts  had 

plann'd. 
Hence    each  broad  way  with  shapes 

grew  rife. 
That,  starting,  seem'd   instinct  with 
life; 
On  them  deep  dory  fell ; 
But  ne'er  to  its  nm  strength  is  nurst 
The  wise  man's  skill  by  arts  accurst. 

Or  witchery's  wizard  spelL 
So  list  to  a  tale  of  the  olden  time  ; 
When  Jove  and  they  of  heavenly 

birth, 
Were  cubing,  clime  by  clime, 
The  kingdoms  of  the  earthy— 


Not  yet,  on  the  ocean's  breast, 
Sbone  Rhodes  in  the  ligfatof  day. 

But  enshrouded  and  at  rest 
In  the  deep-seas-hoUow  lay. 

X.  I. 

Yet  for  the  absent  HeliuB,  nooe 

Mark'd  out  thelotr— but  left. 
Of  frightful  meed  and  portioo  relt, 

Tl^  pure  and  holy  Sun. 
Retummg,  he  the  wrong  proclaimed, 
And  Jove  afresh  the  lots  had  framed. 
But  that  the  God  his  wish  forbade, 
»*  For  in  the  hoary  waves,"  be  said, 

«*  I  see  an  islet  sleep  : 
And  now  it  swells  from  the  Ocean  floor. 
Mother  of  men,  and  ever  m€xe 

A  kindly  nurse  <^^eep !" 

XL  2. 

Then,  straightway,  gave  the  God  cob- 
mand 

To  Lachesis,  that  she. 
The  golden-tiar'd  Deity, 

Outstretch  the  accordant  hand, 
And  slighting  not  Heaven's  awful  oatk, 
Plight  with  <3d  Cronus'  son  her  tro^ 
That  the  fair  isle,  frtHn  darknesB  seid; 
FuU  in  the  glorious  firniament 
Should  stand,  his  fief  for  aye ; 
Thus  closed,  vrith  glad  assarance  bie^ 
His  crowning  word,  and  on  the  famsi 

Of  Truth  alighting  lay. 

xn.  3. 

Then  budded  the  isle  frt>m  the  sah  set 
•ray, 

spread  for  him  her  sparkkf 
meads. 
Sire  of  the  sunlight's  arrowy  ray. 
Prince  of  the  fierce  flame-bieathaf 
steeds. 
There  in  bright  Rhodes'  embiaoe  le- 
clined, 
Seven  sons  the  god  begot ; 
Chiels,  wise  of  heart,  of  wariest  mini 
Were  few,  I  ween,  of  haman  kind, 

Whom  they  surpassed  not 
Of  these  bold  brethren,  aoe 

To  heroes  three  was  sire — 
Eulysus,  his  first-bom  son, 
And  Lindus  and  Camire. 
Apart  they  held,  in  triple  share 
Carved  out  their  fether's  ale  ; 
And  hence  three  fenced  cities  bare 
Their  lordly  founder's  style. 

xra.  1. 

There,  to  their  loved  Tiiynthian  chid, 
Tlepolemus — sweet  balm  ol  ffrie^ 
As  to  a  god— high  towers  tow^  heatea 

The  mtchy  pomp  of  flames — 
Lord  of  the  lists,  to  him  is  given 
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All  judgment  in  the  games  :  XV.  3. 

Where,  twice,  Diagoras  hath  bound  And  bless  the  man,  that  bore  that 

His  brow  with  B^odian  flowers ;  day, 

High  chie(  in  twice-twain   contests  By  mi^ht  of  hand,  the  prize  away ; 

crown'd.  Yea  hmi  with  reverent  honour  grace, 

At  wave-worn  Isthmus'  pass  renow'd.  From  citizens  and  stranger  race  : 

And  twice  at  Armea*s  holy  ground.  For  not  the  flaunting  paths  of  pride 

And  Athens'  craggy  towers.  His  steps  delight  to  tread, 

His  fathers'  virtues  are  his  ffuide, 

XIV.  2.  He  Mows  where  they  led. 

Him  the  brass-shield  in  Argos  town,  Nor  thou,  the  race  in  darkness  hide, 

Aod  Thebes  and  Arcady  have  Imown ;  From  Dallinax  that  springs. 

Him  too,  the  old  BoBOtian  h^  Since,  through  the  brave  Eratide, 

Egina  and  Pell^ne,  With  feast,  and  song,  and  joyaunce 

Yktor  o'er  all  antagcmists,  free, 

And  six  times  crowned  have  seen,  The  festal  city  rings. 

Nor  other  tale  doth  Megara's  stone,  All-jubilant— but  one  short  hour 

Blazon  with  herald  toogue.  Jday  shift  the  summer  scene, 

Bless  then,  O  Father,  from  thy  throne  And  whirlwinds  rave,  with  maddeuog 

On  Atabyrion's  summit  lone,  power, 

The   measured    hymn*s    harp-ruling  Where  peace  so  late  hath  been, 
tone, 

In  Olympian  triumph  song ! 

Most  abmtbable  Christopher, 

As  you  have  delighted  many,  if  not  most  of  your  readers  with  your  Ev- 
liflh  versions  of  the  flowers  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  pofaaps  vou  mav  look 
with  a  &vourable  eye  on  the  following  attempt  to  present  Campbell's  Hoben- 
Unden  in  a  Latin  dress. 

It  was  not  from  any  foolish  hope  of  entering  the  lists  with  that  most  pohshed 
poet  that  the  two  venaaoB  were  commenced,  but  to  show  practically  to  some 
very  promising  yoimg  scholars  the  difference  between  the  harmony  resulting 
fixHn  accent  alone  and  the  hannony  remiltin^  from  the  union  of  accent  and 
qoantitj.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  En^ish  poetry,  independent  of  the 
meretricious  aid  of  rhyme,  is  fomided  on  accent  alone,  while  Latin  poetry 
reqmres  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  quantity  as  well  as  of  accent  In 
abort  lyric  poems  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  not  to  reoubre  as  strict  an 
observance  of  metrical  rules  as  the^Greeks  and  Romans,  and  some  other  na^ 
tioDB  whom  it  pleases  Enffhshmen  to  regard  as  barbarians.  Of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  poems  composed  on  such  princ^es  would,  if  equal  in  genras,  soon 
ooongn  all  their  predecessors  to  the  vaults  of  all  the  Capulets.  We  have 
ceased  to  be  •<  Ba^af>oi,"  we  are  daily  becoming  more  worthy  of  Homer's  ^>- 
pellation  of  *</upoirc(  a>epanroi ; "  and  the  ease  with  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  can  versify  proves  that  something  more  difBcuJt  has  to  be  achieved 
before  we  can  justly  claim  to  be  masters  c^oor  own  language.  But  as  these 
observations  naturally  lead  to  a  wide  field  of  enquiry,  I  etxul  £op  them  for  the 
present. 

The  version  Number  I.  has  been  composed  in  the  same  metre  as  Camp- 
bell's stanza,  with  the  exception  that  the  fourth  line  is  confined  to  two  iambi 
and  a  caasiffal  syllable.  To  ^  the  lines  with  monosylkbles  was  impossible^ 
from  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language. 

The  version  Number  H  is  in  strict  Sapphic  metre. 


Relinqueret  quum  Fhoabus  Linden,  Sed  qukm  mntata  rerum  fociee, 

f^tebat  nix  intacta  pNcde,  Quum  iKX^tc  cecinere  signa ! 

QnaHsqne  nigrans  rait  hyelkis,  Ut  ignis  emicaret  umbras 

Ruebat  Iser.  Fugare  densas. 
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TBdarum  luce  mox  kKtrnctOB, 
Stnngebat  omnis  eques  ensem, 
Et  equuB  hiimiebat,  ardens 

Inire  pugoam. 

Tunc  acte  coDcurrdre  tnraue, 
TeUusque  trerauit  fragore, 
Haud  secuB  fiil^fnre  Tonantis 
Exaidet  iEther. 

Sed  darior  Ola  lux  fulgebit 
Per  nives  sanguine  ruSentes ; 
Undasque  magis  cede  tinctas 
Devolvet  Iser. 


Lindens  campis  nbi  fid  recennt 
Nix  renidebat,  pede  trita  nuUo, 
QuaHs  et  nigrans  hiemis  procella. 
ProOuitlser. 

At  noram  eamiH  ficiem  indaenmt 
Nocte  quum  ser^  cadneie  aignav 
Ignis  at  fiilgor  rutflantifi  atras 
PeUeret  umbras. 

Luce  tflddamm  lituioue  cantu 
Ordines  structi,  glaaioe  recludunt, 
Et  fremit  spcetaa  0onii>e6  liqiatis 
Maitis  amore. 

Tune  niit  missus  medios  in  Hostes ; 
Terraque  ingenti  tremuit  fraj^re, 
IJaud  secus  noctu  Jove  fiilmmante 
Cuncta^rducent 


En !  orto  sole,  tela  locis 

Vix  fumum  p^[iediuit  nndantflm. 

Qui  tenebns  amicti  FVaneos 

Hannasqae  fremoat 

Crudesdt  Pugna,  prosilite» 
Quto  mofte  spreta  placet  booos, 
Tu  robore  virorum  Mumch 

Perrumpe  tiinnw 

It  frequens  cohore,  nura  reditu 
Nix  morte  positos  recondet 
Et  locus  ubi  quisque  stabat 

Sepulchra  dabiL 


n. 


At  no?i  mox  vi  rutilabit  isnis. 
Cede  quum  coUes  nivei  nmesceBl, 
Et  magis  tinctas  tepido  croore 
Defluet  Iser. 

Solis  enortu!  radii  diei 
Vix  valent  fumi  penetrare  i 
Qua  latent  meisi  tenebris  1 

FrancaB  et  HtEoaiL 

Ingndt  Martis  furor,  ite  forteB» 
Quos  decuB  ducit  media  in  pendi^ 
Tu  Munich  lectis  inimica  raofias 
Agmina  tarmis. 

Heu  datur  paucis  sapefease— tsrina 
Alta  nix  letbo  positam  recondet 
Et  locus  fiet  suuB  interempto 

Caique  aepoklmBk 
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THB  MUBDEBIMG  BANKER. 


There  are   certain  monej-making 
iaociatioDs,  called  Joint-Stock  Banks, 
hoee  branches  overshadow  the  land. 
[o   city,  however  large,  no  village, 
3wever  small,  can  escape  the  coloniz- 
iff  assiduity  of  those  wonderful  estab- 
ihments.    The  «« Branch"  is  trans- 
laDted  with  inconceivable  rapidity^ 
3ikes  root  in  an  instant,  and  bears 
nit  from  the  moment  it  touches  the 
)iL     Railways  and  Joint-Stock  Banks 
rin  assuredly,  between  them,  turn  old 
Icotland  upade   down.     A   railway 
brough    Drumshorlan  Muir,  with  a 
rain   of  fifty  carnages,  loaded,  roo( 
nd  body,  with  men  smd  bales  of  goods, 
lesides  women,  crockery,  and  other 
trittle  ware ; — a  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Bank,  showing  forth  goodly 
eaves  uid  blossoms  at  Inverary; — 
h^ese,  and  a  few  other  sights  of  our 
Qodem  days,  would  have  made  Bailie 
^icol  Jarvie  lose  conceit  of  the  Saut 
Market    What  invocations  he  might 
lave  made  to  his  **  Conscience"  it  is 
lot  for  us  to  say ;  nor,  indeed,  can  we 
iffirm  with  certainty  that  the  honest 
ntizen  would  have  retamed  ccxiscience 
enough  even  to  swear  by;  for  who 
knows  but  he  might  have  been  like 
^he  rest  of  us,  and  have  thrown  off 
that  and  other  heavy  luggage,  as  being 
m  encumbrance  to  the  rapidity  of  what 
is  called  the  Progress.    The  March  of 
Mind  is  performed  best  without  bag- 
gage.   But  with  these  great  truths  we 
nave  at  present  no  concern.    What 
we  mean  to  assert,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deplore,  is,  that  all  these  new- 
fieingled    establishments  —  Joint-Stock 
Banks,    Railways,    and    Steam-Boat 
Companies — wifl  finally    succeed    in 
exterminatm^    three   very   excellent 
thin^ — Private     Bankers,     King's 
Highways,  and  Leith  Smacks.    Yes, 
the  whole  species  of  private   banks 
will   be  destroyed;    if,  perchance,  a 
fl|)ecimen  is  preserved  in  the   British 
Museum,  he  will  be^zed  on  as  we 
now  look  upon  the  Dodo, — ^by  many 
treated  as  a  &bulous  bird  altogether, 
by  the  generality  behoved  to  be  a  freak 
of  Nature — a  solitary  instance,  and  not 
the  representative  of  a  widely-diffused 
species.  Whoever,  in  travellii:^  through 
a  coontiy  town,  saw  a  well-f^  individ- 
nal,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  standrag 


at  the  door  of  a  large  comfortable- 
looking  house — his  blue  coat  resplen- 
dent with  briffht  brass  buttons — ^his 
drab-coloured  kerseymere  shorts  con- 
eluded  by  long  gaiters  of  the  same, 
with  about  three  mches  of  snow-white 
stocking  visible  at  the  junction-^a  low 
range  of  building  at  one  side  of  the 
mansion,  pierced  by  one  dingy  wm- 
dow  and  one  door  of  very  massive  ap- 
pearance, with  the  words  **  Bank  open 
from  10  till  3,"  in  time-worn  letters, 
above  the  lintel; — ^whoever  has  seen 
all  this  may  congratulate  himself  that 
he  has  seen  a  sight  which  his  posterity 
will  look  for  in  vain.  That  was  the 
Private  Banker. — But  whoso  travel- 
ling, whether  through  town  or  village, 
beholds  a  very  elegant  young  man 
kissing  his  hand  to  the  landlady's 
daugjiter,  who  is  watching  him  from 
an  uffitairs  window,  as  he  steps  into 
his  gig)  which  the  ostler  h^  brought 
round  to  the  door  of  the  **  Branch  of 

the Joint-Stock  Bank,"  and  ob- 

se^^'e8  the  jaimty  air  with  which  he 
handles  the  ribbons,  the  exquisite  fit 
of  his  coat,  and  the  gallant  air  with 
which  his  well-brushed  hat  is  stuck  on 
one  side  of  his  head ; — ^let  the  person 
who  sees  all  this  ponder  well  ou  the 
mutability  of  human  affiiirB,  for  this  is 
the  District  Manager,  before  whose 
star  our  fat  friend  m  the  kerseymere 
smalls  "  begins  to  pale  his  ine&ctual 
fire."  What  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
these  things  will  be  is  not  our  business ; 
nor  is  it  our  intention  to  indulge  in  a 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  banking, 
leaving  that  to  our  ingenious  friend 
Mr.  JB^ll,  whose  Letter  on  the  subject 
is  admirably  clear  and  convincing; 
nor  do  we  intend  to  be  didactic  about 
monetary  S3rstems,  or  paper  currencies, 
or  average  deposits,  it  being  our  uni- 
form practice  to  de]>osit  the  whole  of 
our  worldly  goods  in  our  breeches- 
pocket,  convinced,  from  long  and  mel- 
ancholy experience,  that  every  man 
is  his  own  best  banker ; — ^but  our  ob- 
ject at  this  present  writing  is  to  give 
a  faithful  account  of  sundry  adventures 
which  befell  the  members  of  a  banking 

familv  in  the  of  Scotland,  which 

(as  Mathews  used  to  have  it)  created 
a  great  sensaticm  at  the  time. 
At  the  hundred  and  twentieth  page 
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of  the  second  edition  of  Brookes'  Ga- 
letteer  there  is  the  following  account 
<rf  the  town  of  — - : 

M is  a  ccmsiderable  town,  sit- 

uated  on  the  hver  ,   containing 

four  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufEicture 
of  cotton  and  woollen  nightcaps.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  prison,  bridewell, 
and  town-hall ;  the  streets  are  wide  and 
spacious;  his  governed  by  a  pruvost 
and  four  bailies;  and  its  police  OHisists 
of  three  watchmen  and  a  town-crier.'* 

Having  thus  unquestionable  author- 
ity for  the  spaciousness  of  the  streets, 
we  shall  not  dilate  on  the  splendours 
of  the  houses  composing  them;  we 
shaU  merely  invite  attention  to  the 
large  white-washed  mansion  in  the 
High  Street,  a  little  withdrawn  within 
handsome  iron  railings — constituting 
M  number  twelve,"  and  being  undoubt^ 
edly  the  principal  house  in  the  town. 
The  lon^  low  roof  projectinjg^  over 
the  prodigious  expanse  of  white  wall, 
piert^  with  innumerable  small  win- 
dows, is,  we  are  informed,  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
Gredan  architecture;  nor  is  it  in 
much  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
the  Gothic, — ^but  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  suggest  the  style  to  which  it 
belongs,  we  should  say  it  was  <*the 
comfMtable."  Lots  (u  accommoda- 
tion, with  an  air  of  snug  retirement, 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  man- 
sion, and  it  was  evident  to  a  very  su- 
perficial observer  of  such  matters 
that  it  possessed  a  mighty  advan- 
tage in  its  proximity,  or,  in  fact,  in  its 
identity  with  the  stout  stone  building 
at  one  side  of  it,  which  prpjeoted  to 
the  level  of  the  street,  and  bore 
above  its  door  the  cabalistic  words 
we  have  alluded  to  in  the  introduc- 
tion, ««Bank.  Open  from  10  till  a" 
An  enquiring  observer,  on  looking  be- 
yond the  outside  portal  of  this  wing 
of  the  building,  might  have  seen  writ- 
ten, in  large  white  letters,  on  an  inner 
door,  "Pearie,  Peat,  and  Patieson." 
And  if  he  had  had  as  much  wisdom  as 
we  give  him  credit  for,  he  might  have 
felt  pretty  sure  that  those  were  the 
names  of  the  three  partners.  And  his 
supposition  would  have  been  correct 
That  was  the  banking  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Pearie,  Peat,  &  Patieson, 
the  richest  and  best  known  bankers  in 
the  whole  ^^  dinrict  of  Scotland. 
The  bank,  m  the  course  of  the  iorhr 
yeara  of  its  existence,  had  gone  throng 


many  changes  of  name^ — at  first,  it 
had  been  ^tie0on»  Peat,  and  Pearie; 
U»eil,  on  ^le  death  of  the  founder,  the 
middle  partner  had  taken  precedence, 
while  the  nephew  of  the  defunct  faai 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  list.    Ite 
the  demise  of  Mr.  Ptiat  the  next  pazt- 
uer  succeeded  to  the  honouiB,  and  u 
the  time  of  the  comm^icement  of  this 
narrative,  the  reqiective  stations  «f 
the  firm  of  Pearie,   Peat,   dc.   P^lis- 
son  were  filled  in  the  following  nm^ 
ner.    The    main   part    €i  the    lam 
house,  Na  12,  was  occupied  by  Id. 
Pearie,  now   a  gentleman  of  matm 
years, — with  a  ^urap    expressioB  of 
body  and  feature,  which  tdd  as  plaoly 
as  words  could  ha^  done,  that  he  had 
all   his  life  long    been  a  prosp^ooi 
gentleman.     T£e  sound  of  his  voice, 
also,  the  short  grufiT  method    of  ex. 
pressing  his  opinion,    something  be* 
twecn  a  cough  and  a  grant,  bore  evi- 
denoe  to  the  same  happy  conditioa  of 
his  circumstances.     Trade  haid  indeei 
flourished — his  consequence  and  <%- 
nity   expanded    in    exact    proportioD 
with  his  bodily  con^^uratioo — 4nd  as 
eye  with  any  q)eculation  in  it,  coi^  see 
at  a  glance  that  one  hundred  tlyi^-iyJ 
pounds  at  least  were  written  in  the  swel 
of  his  waistcoat.    Scrupakw^  fariM^- 
ed  were  his  habiliments,  snow-wiite 
were  his  stockings,  and  brightly  pol- 
ished his  shoes,  which  latter  a/ticieB 
of  wearing  apparel  were  omamentad 
with    certain    bright  buckles,  which 
rumour  c^ve  out  as  being  besbr-looaif 
dedicated  to  the    adornment  of    the 
head  partner,  and,  indeed,  by  many 
people  beh'eved  to  be  the   paHaifimif 
or  tutelary  influences  of  Uie  bank  iC- 
seUl     Scandalous   peqile,  who   ptij 
too  little  respect    to    dignities,  have 
been  known  to  wonder  that  Mr.  Pearie 
should  indulge   in  sudi    ostentatiogi 
vanities,  especially  as  any  smatteier 
in  geometry,  or,  more  propeiiy  speak- 
ii^,  in  sarhomBbry^  could  not  &il  (o 
perceive  that  the  a£n:eBaid  swd  of 
the  waistcoat  had  for  many  years  de- 
prived him  of  ^  pleamrs  of  seasg 
the  ornaments  on   lus  instep,  aolesi 
with  the  assistance  of  a  numor.    It 
was  e^uall^  evident  that  he  stOI  re- 
joiced m  single  blessedness,  thoi^ 
in  what  particulars  of  shape  or  manner 
bachelorship  becomes  vifflble  in  a  mo- 
ment we  are  not  qualified  to  decide; 
we  merely  state  me  faxX  in  this  par- 
ticular instance;  but  no^— on  n^cmt 
thoughts,  we  extend  tibe  jnemaii  tt 
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naaokind  at  larffe,  viz^  that  the  fact  of 
matrimony  or  oachelorship  is  written 
60  legibly  in  men's  appearance,  that 
no  ingenuity  can  conceal  it    On  the 
tope  of  coaches,  in  the  coffee-rooms  of 
inns,  nay,  in  pews  at  church,  there  is 
0oaie  inexplicable  instinct  that  tells  us 
whether  an  individual  (name,  fortune, 
circumstances  totally  unknown)  be  or 
be  not  a  married  man.    Whether  it  is  a 
certain  subdued  look,  such  as  that  which 
characterises  the  lions  in  a  menagerie, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  lords  oif 
the  desert,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  that 
the  truth  is  so  we  positively  aflSrm ; 
00,  leaving'  these  matters  for  a  more 
searching  mquiry  at  some  future  time, 
we  return  to  the  conditions  of  Mr. 
Pearie.    With  '^regard  to  his  relations 
to  the  other  partners  of  the  establish- 
ment we  have  some  difficulty  in  making 
them  quite  intelligible  to  a  stranger,  for 
during  the  partnership  there  had  been 
60  man^  intermarriagBS,  that  it  required 
a  considerable  turn  for  genealogy  to 
make  out  exactly  what  degree  of  rela- 
ticmship  existed  between  tnem.  When 
Mr.  Peat  (who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Pearie,  and  whose  father  had  been 
thehusband  of  Mr.  Patieson's  aunt)  left 
his  share  of  thebusiness,in'addition  to  his 
savings,  to  his  only  daughter,  he  com- 
mitt^  the  management  of  the  young 
lady,  her  farms,   and  fortune,  to  the 
joint  management  of  his  two  partners, 
who  being  both  relations,  both  guar- 
dians, and  both  also  partners  of  their 
young  charge,  feU  into  the  very  natu- 
ral mistake  of  considering  her  as  one 
of  the  hereditaments,  whose  beauty, 
youth,  accomplishments,  and  floating 
capital  were  all  to  be  laid  out  to  the 
best  advantage.    Mr.  Patieson,  how- 
ever, had  shortly  afterwards  died,  and 
left  his  son  sole  heir  of  all  his  ]X)6ses- 
sions,  his  place  in  the  bank,  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  ward,    and,  incongrb 
ously  enough,  himself    at  the  same 
time  in  the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Pearie, 
an  imperium  in  imperio,  which  might 
have  had  very  dangerous  consequen- 
cest  had  not  the^ executive,    in    the 
hands  of  the  senior  partner,  been  at 
once    very   strict,  and  not  very  op- 
pressive.   Mary  Peat,  aged    a  little 
more  than   nineteen,  **kept,"  as  the 
phrase  is,  her  guardian's   house — her 
suite  of  rooms  are  those  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  entrance-door,  where  you 
eeo  the  rich  gauze  curtains,  and  the 
beautiful    geraniums,    and    catch    a 
glimpse,  a  little  way  back,  of  the  tq> 
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of  a  splendid  harp;  and  proceeding 
from  which  you  might  occasionally 
hear  delicious  music,  accompanied  by 
as  sweet  a  voice  as  it  is  safe  to  listen 
to,  unless  you  have  got  pretty  near 
your  grand  climacteric  She  was 
what  judges  call  »*  great"  on  the  harp, 
and  brought  such  sounds  from  her 
piano,  and  carolled  Scotch  ballads  so 
simply,  and  looked  so  sweetly,  that  no 
one  who  listened  to  her  music,  or  look- 
ed at  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  could 
doubt  her  powers  of  «*  execution.** 
Mr.  Pearie  himself  was  divided  be- 
tween  his  fondness  for  his  own  notes 
and  hers — he  used  to  sit  in  his  arm- 
chair whole  evenings  listening  to  her 
performance,  pretending  to  be  asleep ; 
for  he  would  have  considered  it  dero- 
gatory to  his  dimity,  as  **  heed  o*  the 
noose,"  to  be  j^cased  with  Auld  Ro- 
bin Gray,  or  Flowers  of  the  Fo- 
rest. Charles  Patieson,  however,  who 
had  no  such  exalted  considerations  to 
restrain  him,  not  only  felt,  but  openly 
expressed  the  greatest  delight  in  lis- 
tening to  his  ward,  or  cousin,  or  part- 
ner, whichever  you  choose  to  call  her 
— ^though  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
which  of  these  characters  the  youn^ 
man  would  have  preferred  considering 
her  himself.  Yet  there  were  ob- 
stacles, —  insurmountable  obstacles, 
which  resulted  partly  from  the  deter- 
mined discountenancing  of  any  thing 
of  the  sort  by  Mr.  Peane, — ^partly  from 
the  unconquerable  modesty  of  the 
young  man — and  principally  from  the 
apparent  indifference,  if,  mdeed,  it 
was  not  altogether  dislike,  of  the  young 
lady.  So  poor  Charles  contented  him- 
self with  loving  her  with  all  his  heart 
and  all  his  soul  in  secret — ^hearing 
her  sing  and  speak  every  evening  that 
he  possibly  could ;  and  dreaming  of 
her  all  night — a  mode  of  proceeding 
which  all  who  have  tried  it  unite  in 
pronouncing  very  unsatis&ctory.  A 
house,  at  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
prettily  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  reminded  him  continuaOy,  by 
its  spacious  size,  so  disproportioned  to 
the  necessities  of  a  bachelor— of  that 
very  pleasing  text  which  says  man  was 
not  meant  to  live  alone.  What  to 
him  were  the  shrubbery  walks— the 
long  suites  of  rooms,  the  green- houses 
and  conservatories  ? — ^Poor  fellow ! 
not  all  the  grammarians,  since  the  days 
of  Priscian  downwards,  could  have 
convinced  him  of  the  congmiCy  of  the 
sabstantive  ••  Meaediie0B»"  with  the 
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•Elective  *^  angle.** — **  Delicic'*  io 
the  Latii),  he  recollected,  was  always 
m  the  plural  number, — and  he  con- 
vdercd  the  Romans  a  very  sensible 
people.  What  a  pity,  that  in  those 
days,  the  march  of  nund  was  not  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  make  it  impera- 
tive on  the  ladies  (and  especially  on 
Bfary  Peat)  to  understand  Latin !  In 
these,  and  similar  vain  regrets,  time 
wore  on.  Mary  smiled  and  sanff  as 
charmingly  as  ever,  and  Mr.  I^ter 
Pearie — ^tbe  heed  of  the  hoose — ffiew 
in  hi  and  dignity  with  each  revolving 
moon. 

One  September,  while  afiairs  con- 
tinued in  this  state,  the  house  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  from  Mr. 
Pearie*s  gave  symptoms  of  some  woa- 
derfiil  change.  Its  windows  were  new 
glazed,  and  pretty  sOk  curtains  hung 
round  them ;  the  door  was  new  paint- 
ed ;  paperers  and  other  decorators  at 
full  woric ;  and  a  long  row  of  hand- 
some stabling  roofed  in  and  finished  in 
the  lane  at  the  other  end  of  the  pre- 
mises. Furniture  shortly  after  ar- 
rived ;  grooms  and  horses  £>Uowed  in 
due  course;  and  laige  vdumes  of 
smoke  were  seen  rising  from  mom  till 
ni^ht  from  the  numberless  chimneys. 
Stdl  there  was  no  a^^iearance  of  any 
inhabitant  above  the  rank  of  a  house- 
keeper— and  it  was  only  when  the 
hunting  season  had  faMj  commenced, 
that  a  view  was  occasionally  caught 
of  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  red  coat, 
who  galloped  off  fh)m  the  door  on  an 
active  hackney  in^  the  momii^,  or 
walked  his  jaded  hunter  slowly  up  the 
lane  in  the  afternoon.  Unless  on  these 
occasion^  nothing  was  seen  of  their 
new  neiji^bourB.  And  conjecture, 
after  exhausting  itself  to  discover  who 
the  mysterious  stranger  could  be,  fell 
hat  adeep,  and  took  no  notice  of  him, 
either  as  he  scoured  along  to  covert, 
or  glided  noiselessly  home  to  the  stable. 
That  he  was  handsome  nobody  could 
deny,  who  saw  beauty  in  whiskers  and 
moustaches  of  preter-human  size; — a 
back  of  prodififious  length,  very  thin 
legs,  an  upright  seat  on  horseback, 
aM  a  coiqitenance  of  an  impassive 
gravity  worthy  of  a  monk  of  La 
Trappe,  suggested  no  sliffht  reminis- 
cences of  Ikn  Quixote---Dut  the  pa- 
rallel was  by  no  means  sustainable  in 
the  article  of  bix-se-flesh,  for  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  believe  that  Ro- 
iinante  bekmged  to  the  same  species 
with  the  <*0oal8  made  ai  fire»  «Dd 


children  of  the  son,^  wbo  pawed  Ik 
ground  hnpatiently,  and  diowed  Ibsr 
pure  Arab  blood  in  every  toas  of  thar 
lordly  manes,  as  they  waited  for  ^ 
master,  and  neighed  proodly  as  k 
made  his  appearance. 

In  the  first  place^  Charles  was  vd 
aware  of  Mary's  insane  admiiatiaB  d 
that  noble  animal  the  horse ;  in  tfae 
next  place,  not  even  the  vanity  of  & 
proprietor  codd  blind  him  to  tbe  6d, 
that  his  little  grey  GraUoway  could  besr 
no  sort  of  somparison  with  the  pot- 
est hackney  in  the  new-comer's  stui; 
in  the  tlurd  place,  he  felt  sure  tiai 
admiration,  once  excited,  is  velTe^> 
pansive  in  its  character,  and  he  Wfe- 
fore  concluded  that  it  was  ki^ 
probable  that  the  mamfeat  Bdb| 
which  Maiy  had  taken  to  the  locg- 
tafled  barbs  would  imperceptib^  wv 
den  and  widen  (like  rmgs  in  wato*,} 
tin  at  last  it  included  the  kng-vis- 
kered  owner  of  them  in  its  drumis- 
ence.  And  what  was  he  to  do  Io  avnt 
this  calamity  ? — Buy  a  boise  of  ev- 
passing  beauty,  and  conqoer  the  rinl 
at  his  own  weapoi»  1  Alas !  Johnlu^ 
sent  him  from  Edinbur^^h  a  deseeoifait 
of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  whkh.  hid 
every  excellence  that  a  horse  cotM 
possess,  except  the  trifling  ooe  of  al- 
lowing a  saddle  to  be  pat  on  his  back 
— and  to  complete  his  diseomfitBe, 
the  high-bom  intruder  left  tokens  of 
his  remembrance  among  a]  I  wbo  lai 
the  ]>leasure  of  his  acquaintance  dar- 
ing bis  week's  sojoiim  at  Uxb  Dene  (ao 
was  Charles's  vilJa  called ;)  for  bdoe 
John  Laing's  man  had  been  recalM 
finom  the  capital  to  lead  the  new 
purchase  home  again,  it  bad  hc- 
ken  two  of  Andirew  Nevins'  Ak 
and  lamed  the  grey  GaBoway  ly  a 
kick  on  the  hind  leg.  Depriredoftbe 
services  of  Andrew  Nevin,  wbo  had 
been  groom  to  one  or  other  of  tk 
partneiB  beyond  the  memcay  of  maB^ 
and  also  of  those  of  the  grey  GsSkmsr^ 
Charles  exhausted  himself  in  nnagiD- 
ing  other  means  (^gaining  !&»  fjbjeti; 
ai3,  like  aU  other  people  ezoeihng  a 
the  ima^native,  he  went  on  bii]&i( 
castles  m  the  air, — wishii^  ^^fiq^ 
fearing,  and— doing  notluBg. 

«*  I  maun  gang  ower  and  ca'  oo  tfaii 
new  occu|Her,"  nid  Peter  P»zie  ooe 
day  to  his  ward ;  *<it'8  do  right  ta  kt 
the  lad  live  sae  much  by  himBd*.  Ott 
bank  was  aye  hoepitaUe  to  a'  eoraei^ 
and  I  feel  it  my  dnty^  as  heed  of  thf 
boosei  to  ask  Ima  to  bk  kaSL'^ 
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^  O,  Fm  80  defiglited  to  hear  you  which  his  volatile  ward  had  disappear* 
aj  80,"  said  Ma^,  •*]  bave  been  ed,  while  her  voice  was  stiU  audible, 
nshinfi^  it  for  such  a  time^— twill  be  going  on  with  the  ballad — ^  then  bj 
elifl^huul!"  my  certie  the  sooner  he  rides  away 

Mr  Peter  Pearie  looked  at  the  ani-  the  better — I  wonder  if  this  is  some 
lated  countenance  of  his  ward — and  a  lover  o'  the  lassie — if  it  is»  and  they've 
trange  cloud  passed  over  his  brow.  kept  me  in  the  dark,  they'll  find  to 
**  The  lassie's  in  a  creel,"  he  replied,  their  cost  what  it  is  to  ofiend  the  heed 
Is't  such  a  grand  thing  to  mak'  an  o'  the  hoose.  The  ^psy !  I  maun  tell 
atcry  about,  that  a  man  placed  in  Charles  o'  my  suspicions,  but  in  the 
ly  situation  should  gi'e  a  bit  dennerto  mean  time  I'll  hae  the  chap  to  his  den- 
Q    Englidi  fox-hunter    that's  come   ner." 

own  a'  the  way  to  hunt  wi'*  the  Duke  Whfle  this  great  resdve  was  agita- 
-whatllbe  delightful  about  it  ?  eh?"  tin^  the  bosom  of  Mr  Pearie,  and 
^Oh,  hell  tell  me  all  about  his  while  the  harp  was  thrilling  beneath 
arses ;  that  beautiful  black  creature  the  touch  of  Maiy  Peat,  who  still  san^ 
ith  the  glosGT  mane^a  Tartar  of  the  the  ballad  of  the  Fan*  Youn^  Knigb^ 
lataae  hreed."  Chartes  Patieson  elided  into  &e  room, 

*«  Na,  na»^  said  Mr  Pearie,  who  had   lookmg  so  pale  and  miserable,  that  the 
ot  studied  Mazeppa  so  deeply    as   ^  performer  suddenly  broke  off  in 
iocker,  ^Jtaeems  a  douce  quiet  bit   the  middle  of  a  stanza,  and  a^ed  if 
east,  an' very  dean  in  the  skin.  Chair-   ^  had  seen  a  ghost  ? 
e   Patieson's  the   lad  ibr  a  Tartar.       *^l  think  I  Imve,  Maiy,"  he  rej^ed, 
^cn  was  a  real  ane  that  cam'  firae  Em-   tiyingto  smife. 
ro'— but  in  my  een  it's  a  temptin'  o'       '^  vfhat  was  it  like  ? — what  was  it 
rovidence  to  hae   oaj  thing  but  a   of? — a  bleeding  nun — a  murdered  man 
lind  powney  that's  a  weo  short  o'  the   -*oJi»  what  was  it?  do  telL" 
ind— far  when    they're   blind  they       '*The  Past,  the    buried  Past!   it 
uma  see  oay  thing  to  sl^  at,  and  if  haunts  me  stilL" 
tey're  a  wee  astlmiatic  they  canna       "Poor  fellow,"  said  Mary,  turning 
Q  very  &r,  and  that's  the  reason  Pll  over  her  music  in  search  of  another 
le  nae  ither  horse  but  Dapi^e— 4iar  i^ong,  «« yoo  most  be  terribly  ill  smce 
M  either,  Maiy;  so  say  naemaff,  say  3fw»  hav»   taken   to   quoting  poetry, 
^mair.**  How  are  stocks  toAv,  Charles;  are 

***But  do  yoa  know  any  thing  of  the  funds  looking  up  ?'' 
as  gentleman,  his  name,  or  whether       ^  Three  and  a  nal("  mechanically 
)wouU  like  to  be  called  upon?"  en-   aoBweredthelov^,  «<aieBameasye0. 
nred the yomig kdy.  tsr— ;  hot  pshaw!   hang  the  fmidsi* 

•^Hm  name's  ik>  <^  sae  much  con-  Has  Mr  Pearie  tM  yen  Us  intentioii 
Qoence  when  I  ask  him  to  his  dinner  ftbouttiiishmitipg  stranger?" 
ifl  wasaridnghim  topitit  on  the  **  Oh  yes,  he  is  to  be  asked  to  dinner 
tck  of  a  bill— and  as  to  likin'  to  be  — ^^  BhaJl  gei,  ^jeat  Mends,  I  hope- 
lied  00,  yell  remembtf ,  Miss,  that  pleasant  acquisition  in  this  dull  place, 
8  me  that's  going  to  do't— me,  the   ^""oirt  it!" 

presentative^the  firm,  and  indeed       "Oh  very,"  replied  Charles,  in  a 
ied  o'  the" —  tone  of  voice  that  did  not  quite  accord 

with  the  sentiment    ^He  is  an  <^. 
cer." 

««Dear  me!    how  charmmg!"  in- 
terrupted Mary ;  *«  and  his  name,  dear 
Chanes,  have  you  found  out  his  name  ?" 
••Slasher.    He  is  home  on  his  three 
years  leave  firom  India." 

**  Oh  what  anice  neighbour  he  will 

be  ;  what  delightful  stories  hell  tell 

us  of  Ormus,  and  of  Ind,  Delhi,  Bus- 

sorah,  Damascus!    The  very  names 

are  enchanting  as  &iry  tales ;  what 

day  is  he  to  be  asked  on  ?" 

_  «•  On  Thursday,"  said  Charles;  «I, 

Doeshe  so?"  murmured  Mr  Pea-   am  surmised  Mr  Pearie  runs  such  a 

as  he  gased  at  the  door  through  rkk." 


•«  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  that,"  inter- 
pted  the  young  lady;  "I  only  wish 
fucoald  ask  his  horses  along  with  hun 
such  noble  ateeds. 

t  the  Baron  De  Mowbray's  gate  was 
A  page  with  a  cooner  black ; 
leie  came  out  a  Knight  of  noble  mien. 
And  he  leapt  on  the  courser's  back ; 
s  eyes  were  bright,  and  his  heart  was 

Hght, 
He  sang  this  merry  lay— 
I  merrily  lives  a  fair  young  knight, 
He  loves  and  he  rides  away.'*» 
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wRagk,  Chalks!  he  ios't  going  to 
lide  hunting  with  him,  is  he  ?" 

*«  Perhaps  he  ib,"  replied  the  young 
man,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously, 
"  and  may  find  that  he  is  thrown  out" 

*•  Thrown  o%  you  mean,  if  you 
mean  any  thing,"  said  Maiy;  •«Dat 
what  risk  do  you  mean  1*' 

"A  rival,'*^  rej^ed  Charles,  holdly, 
**  a  rival,  Mary,  in  his  own  designs, 
thouffh  I  conclude  he  feels  pretty  sure 
of  what  he  is  doing  before  he  has  taken 
such  a  step." 

^His  designs  1  You  amaze  me, 
Charles.  What  dedgns?  What 
fivair 

•«  Oh  !  I  can't  pretend  to  ofi^  you 
informaticm  on  points  you  must  be  so 
much  better  acquainted  with  yourself 
However,  it  would  have  been  as  well 
to  have  consulted  me  before  going 
quite  so  far.  You  will  remember  that, 
as  my  fiither's  representative,  I  also  am 
one  of  your  ^uaraians." 

««Hoity  toi^,*'  exclaimed  the  ^ 
lady,  ««what  is  the  meaning  of 
this?  You  first  begin  looking  dismal, 
talking  of  seeing  a  ghost,  quoting 
poetry,  and  now  tormenting  my  head 
with  riddles.  Speak  out,  man,  and 
don*t  ride  the  high  horse  any  longer. 
The  tall  steed  you  had  firom  Edin- 
boigh  should  have  taught  you  better 
behaviour.  What  have  you  got  to 
aayr 

iiSioqify  this ;  that  Mr  Pearie  in- 
tends to  many  you;  he  makes  no 
secret  of  it ;  he  told  our  new  head- 
deik,  Mr  Dawson,  who  told  it  again 
to  me ;  so  there  can  be  no  mistake." 

A  variety  of  coknirs  passed  over  the 
beautifiil  brow  and  cheeks  of  Mary 
Peat,  amonff  which  a  bright  soariet 
soon  gained  uie  mastery,  for  her  coun- 
tenance was  somewhat  like  a  t^xamy 
•onset  as  she  answered. 

«<  Who  has  dared  to «ay  this?  Has 
Peter  Pearie,  banker  and  bachelor, 
heed  o'  the  hoose,  and  fifty-seven 
years  of  age  ?  Ton  my  word,  Charles, 
Charles,  didn't  you  knock  JifL*  Dawson 


« I  had  a  great  incJination  to  do  it  > 
but  determined  to  ascertain  tbe  tnMk 
of  the  report  from  your  own  Hps." 

^  But  what  woiud  be  tbe  nee  of  n^ 
saying  any  thing?"  continued  Msy, 
in  a  difierent  mood,  with  difficihj 
controlling  a  desire  to  lao^  outr^fal ; 
^you  know,  Charles,  you  are  one  of 
my  guardians,  and  may  refise  yov 
consent  You  woukln't  agree  to  it! 
Would  you?" 

««I  would  die  soooer — ah!  Maiy, 
if  it  rested  with  me" 

«« By  the  by,  Charies,  have  yoa 
heard  this  new  ballad  ?  Such  a  pretty 
thing,  though  the  words  are  ccntemp- 
tible ;"  and  striking  t2^  harj^strii^ 
she  trilled  one  of  tbe  commoopbee 
chansosis  of  the  day  so  sweetly,  thai 
Charles  thought  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
interrupt  her ;  and  by  the  time  tbe  scog 
was  finished,  the  head  of  Mr  Peter 
Pearie  was  poked  in  at  the  door  fcra 
moment,  and  uttered  tbe  foOoiring 
words, 

(« I've  ca'd  on  the  chield  o?er  the 
way — he's  coming  at  five  o'dock 
on  Thursday ;  so  kt  us  hae  a  good 
denner  on  that  day,  Mary,  be&inf 
our  station  in  the  town,  and  nrrpoii. 
tion  as  heed  o'  the  hoose.  Pnrie^ 
Peat,  and  Patieson  were  aye  &med  fir 
their  five-year  auld  cheviots,  and  weVe 
aye  dealt  wi'  Bell  and  Rennie ;  so  we 
noedna  turn  our  backs  oa  the  King." 

After  this  discouree  tbe  head  was 
withdrawn,  but  we  grieve  to  say  tint, 
firom  our  knowledge  of  Charies  Pati^ 
son's  character,  we  are  afraid  he  iis?er 
summoned  counue  to  renew  the  oa^ 
versation,  and  aUowed  Mary  to  sag 
song  after  song  till  it  was  time  fat 
him  to  retum  to  the  Dene,  and  ipeiii 
his  sdlitaiy  evening  in  envying  the 
senior  partner  his  happiness  in  firing 
in  the  same  house,  albeit  he  was 
somewhat  comforted  by  the  way  ii 
which  the  joung  lady  had  recofed 
his  information  req[)ecting  that  gentle- 
man's matrimonial  desigus. 


Chapter  n. 


.  A  week,  a  month,  a  quarter  of  a 
year  elapsed,  and  matters  were  not 
ostensibly  much  changed.  Captain 
Slasher,  indeed,  was  a  fKK]uent  visitor, 
but  to  ofdinary  eyes  his  delicate  atten- 
tions seemed  exclusively  devoted  to 


Mr  Pearie's  claret ;  his  i 
of  Oriental  beaut]^  were  too  lively  ts 
permit  his  attaching  much  value  Id 
the  lilies  and  roses  of  Mary  Peat;  and, 
with  a  perseverii^  gafiantiy  worthy  ef 
a  scientific  old  sora^y  he  penisted  ■ 
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the  footing  he  had  gained 
in  the  worthy  banker's  famUy,  even  af- 
ter it  was  abundantly  evident  that  a 
retreat  woukl  have  been  agreeable  tt> 
all  parties,  and  particularly  to  the «« heed 
^  the  house/  The  ••heed  o'  the 
houBe"  was  reduced  to  a  very  humble 
height  in  inresence  of  the  Indian  sol- 
di^—his  Cheeta  shooting  at  Dhurwar 
— his  steeple  chases  at  Belgaum— his 
iMpaid  hunts  at  BeUary,  threw  the 
aiter-dmner  boastings  of  Mr.  Peter  Pea- 
lie,  who  in  his  day  was  considered  a 
dead  shot  at  a  moorcock,  comrietely 
into  the  shade ;  and  it  was  with  feel- 
ingB  of  satisfectioD,  worthy  of  Milton's 
Satan,  that  Charles  saw  the  fires  of 
la^  and  jealousy  slowly  wasting  away 
alTthe  good  nature  in  his  partner's  bo- 
som, hi  &ct,  it  could  no  longer  be 
conceded,  that  Mr.  Pearie  hated  Cap- 
tain Slasher;  and  it  was  dso  equally 
incapable  of  concealment  that  Gaptam 
Shsher  didn't  care  three  straws  whe- 
ther Mr.  Pearie  hated  him  or  not.^ 
Twice  or  thrice  a-week,  without  any 
iBvitatioD,  the  gaUant  soldier  stalked 
into  the  banker's  dining-room  just  as 
dinner  was  announced — told  all  the 
ints  of  the  day — the  leape,  and  falls, 
and  other  incidents — sent  in  his  idate 
fi?e  or  six  times  to  the  joint  of  oeef, 
emptied  his  bottle  of  port  and  three 
tnmblers  of  toddy,  and  concluded  the 
evening  by  snoring  an  accompaniment 
to  Mary's  nicest  songs. 

Now,  whether  it  were  frcwn  the  per- 
versity that  is  said  to  be  a  constituent 
part  OT  the  feminine  disposition,  or  from 
some  other  cause  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  Mary  did  not  appear  to 
share  in  ho*  guardian's  dislike  to  the 
society  of  her  new  acquaintance.  She 
deligMed  in  his  tales  o\  wild  Indian 
adventures,  and  his  accounts  of  the 
noble  deaths  of  the  wild  monsters  of 
the  desert.  On  days  when  the  hounds 
did  not  meet,  he  generally  wiled  away 
an  hour  or  two  listening  to  Mary's 
music,  or  escorting  her  m  her  walks ; 
in  these  respects  supplying  the  place 
of  Charles  Patieson,  who  had  ^radu- 
afly  withdrawn  himself  from  his  for- 
mar  intimacy,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  wean  himself  from  his  foolish  affec- 
tion. One  day,  when  matters  were  in 
this  state— when  the  gallant  Captain 
had  escorted  Maty  to  see  the  wax- 
iMBrii  models  of  distinguished  charae- 
twev  which  a  provincial  fbrenmner  of 
IMame  Tussand  had  brought  into 
the  tovnLWitii  this  adfitional  recom. 
70* 


ttiendation  of  modelfing  correct  like- 
nesses in  a  few  hours,  of  any  one  who 
chose  to  be  immortaliased  in  wax- 
while  Slasher,  we  repeat,  was  escort- 
ing Mary  to  this  sight,  Mr.  Pearie,  after 
many  ominous  and  mysterious  nods  with 
his  sagacious  head  to  his  junior  partner, 
commenced  a  lamentation  in  the  follow- 
ing terms — 

••  Charles,  hoo  does  it  hai4>en  ye  sae 
seldom  Btay  to  yer  kail  1" 

••You  have  other  company,  sir;  I 
might  pm^haps  be  intrusive." 

•«  De'il  a  bit,  de'U  a  bit.  Ah,  Charles, 
if  ither  folk  had  a  wee  taste  o'  your  wa j 
o'  thinkin'  it  would  be  a'  the  better  for 
my  peace  an'  comfort  Charles,  hospi- 
tali^  is  a  wearyin'o'  the  flesh.  I  wish  I 
had  never  askit  that  lang  neckit  Indian 
savage  to  see  the  inside  o'  my  hoose." 

••He  is  an  agreeable  man,  sir,  I  be. 
lieve — ^fiill  of  anecdote" 

••Lees,  eveiT  word  o't;  but,  for  a* 
that,  the  smooth-tongued  leear  is  gain* 

S%  his  point  I  had  ither  thochts  for 
ary;  but  a  wilful  man  will  has  his  way 
— and  so  will  a  wilful  woman." 

••  Mary  vnll  soon  be  of  age— she  will 
have  a  right  to  choose" 

••  But  is't  no  shocking  she  should  leave 
the  Bank,  and  settle  m  some  wearifii' 
^ace  wi'  a  name  like  Meritchgaum  or 
Sholapoor  1  The  lassie's  an  ass,  and 
there's  an  end.  Dogson't!  iflwerena* 
sae  braid  in  the  waim,  and  gied  ower 
&ir  a  mark,  I  wad  challenge  him  to 
focht;  or  if  I  were  a  wee  younger — ^hoo 
auld  are  ye,  Charles  t" 

«•  Three  and  twenty,  sir." 

«•  Three  and  twenty !  Ifl  were  three 
and  twenty— ay,  or  twice  three  and 
twenty,  I  woul  ^oot  him  as  I  wad  a 
pahtnck." 

•'  My  indignation  is  not  quite  so  wann, 
sir,"  replied  Charles. 

•<  But  it  ocht  to  be,  sir — ^hot'-4)oiIin*. 
I  tell  ye  this  landlouper  is  going  to  break 
in  on  the  customs  of  three  generationa 
WeVe  aye  married  through  ithei^— an' 
Slasher  wad  be  a  grand  name  to  pit 
into  the  firm !  Ill  no  stand  it — ^I'Ugang 
through  wi'  my  plan,  and  marry  her  m 
spite  o'  her  teeth — there's  nae  consent 
needed  but  yours  an'  mine ;  we  are  her 
guardians— you'll  consent,  I'm  sure; 
and  as  for  hers" 

••  You,  of  course,  have  secured  that," 
said  Charles,  with  somethmg  of  bitter- 
ness in  his  tone. 

••  I  thocht  I  had ;  indeed,  as  heed  o* 
the  hoose,  I  thocht  it  mv  duty  to  use 
aH  my  infbencey  if  it  had  been  for  oae« 
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but  the  nke  o'  the  Bank ;  but 
de'ifhae  this  lang-backit  iie*er^o-weeI, 
she  seems  to  forget  her  auld  freeod 
and  the  kind  o'  promise  she  aince  gave 

•  «♦  She  ffave  yon  a  promise  1  sir/'  in- 
quired Charles;  ««I  think  she  mi^ht 
have  consulted  me  before  going  qute 
80  &r.  In  a  matter  like  that  n^coosent, 
I  should  think,  is  of  some  importance." 
M  What  the  de'il,  sir !  are  ye  dement- 
it!  Do  ye  thii^,  younff  man;  that  it 
wad  be  seemly  in  me — die  heed  o'  this 
boose,  sir — to  hao  nae  discretion  in  the 
manying  or  not  marrying  o'  Maiy  Peati 
It's  yer  ain  &ut,  sn- ;  ye'll  drive  me  to 
do  something  ye'll  be  sorry  for — ^111 
speak  to  this  Captain— 4nto  this  hoose 
hell  come  no  more :  ye*U  repent  it,  sir, 
ye*U  repent  it,  and  that'll  be  seen  and 
heaitl  tell  o'." 

While  Charles  Patieson  looked  on, 
awe-struck  at  the  unexampled  agitation 
of  Mr.  Pearie,  that  gentleman,  as  if 
suddenly  seized  with  some  great  re- 
sohre,  snatched  up  his  hat  and  stick, 
inquired  where  Blue  Peat  and  the  Cap- 
tain were  gone  to^  and  foUowed  them 
to  the  ezhibitioo  room  of  the  wax- 
WQiks. 

«<  Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide,** 

as  Robert  Bums  sings,  and  as  Charles 
Patieson  felt  Howlonely  he  seemed 
that  long,  long  evening ;  reflecting,  in 
every  possible  way,  over  the  words  and 
imi^oes  of  Mr.  Pearie*  The  Dene 
had  never  appeared  to  him  so  dull; 
even  the  bright  moon-light  trembling 
into  his  drawing-room,  through  the 
glass  of  his  conservatory,  failed  to 
soothe  him ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  despera- 
tkn,  he  rushed  out  into  the  open  air. 
He  wandered  down  the  shelving  banks 
of  his  beautiful  villa  to  the  river, 
which  was  brawling  along  beneath  its 
overhanging  rxks,  sometimes  hidden 
in  darkness,  sometimes,  for  a  long  ex- 
panse of  its  bright  pure  water,  glinh. 
mering  peacefufiy  in  the  mooc-light — 
Charies  stood  still  beneath  one  of  the 
g|ieat  clifis,  for  he  thought,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the.  water,  where  the  light 
was  unobscured  by  trees,  he  heard  the 
sound  of  distant  voices:  shortly  after- 
wards he  observed  two  figures  emerge 
trom  the  darkness,  whom  ne  easily  re- 
eognised  to  be  Mr.  Pearie  and  Mr, 
Dawson,  the  head  clerk.  They  seem- 
ed to  look  round  them  very  cautioudv ; 
and  then  they  suddenlv  returned  to  the 
dark  comer  they  had  esoerged  fitNn, 
and  carried  between  them  an  object, 


whach  at  first  the  ImatliieflB 
found  it  very  difficult  to 
Lifeless  and  limber,  without  ogn  of  n^ 
luntary  motion  or  resistance,  it  wh 
dragged  along  the  ground  by  Mr.  Pea^ 
rie  and  his  assistant  With  a  thrill  of 
unimaginable  honor  Chailee  reoof- 
nised,  m  thekng  bhiesorioiit,  thelo^ 
boots  and  breeches ;  and  above  all,  a 
the  long,  pale  face,  with  the  no&ks 
whiskers  and  moustaches,  toe  mkm 
formoftheunhB^ypy  Captain  Sbsber! 
Horror  kept  him  silent— in  voioetei^ 
modonlen  terror  and  siBprise  he  watdi- 
ed  the  dreadful  proceedingB  of  the  pak. 
They  dragged  the  body  to  the  iner, 
and  apparently  fixing  heavy  sIoobb  to 
it  to  ensure  its  sinkmg,  they  ^opt  it 
dowly  into  the  water — and  lapidtyre. 
tired.  •  •        •        •       • 

m         ♦         ♦      •     •         ♦         « 

Pale  and  agitated  with  a  m^  of 
sleepless  distress  Charies  PttkBOB 
presented  himself  next  rooming  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Pearie.  He  had  eome  Id 
the  resolution  to  warn  the  uakappf 
man  to  flee  for  his  life,  for  he  cam 
not  bring  himself  to  give  his  friend  anl 
his  father's  hiend  into  the  hands  of  the 
executioner.  At  the  same  time  ooa- 
ceahnent  of  the  awful  secret  was  ost  of 
the  question — and  nota  moment  was  to 
be  lost. 

Mary  Peat  received  him.  She  was 
gayer  and  more  friendly  in  her  ma  naff 
than  she  had  been  far  a  loof  time. 

«*  Dear  Charles,  I  am  glad  to  Gee  yoa. 
You're  come  to  break&Stl*' 

«« I'  ve  no  appetite,  Maiy,'*  replied 
Charles—"  in  fact" 

<«0b!  you've  breakfasted  ahea^: 
Mr.  Pearie  will  be  so  glad  to  see  yoo.* 

M I  doubt  that,"  answered  the  jomg 
man,  coldly. 

<«  But  he  wiU,  though — he  toU  ma 
so  himself— he  told  me  that  he  was 
buded  to  a  late  hour  fast  n^htinyov 
service." 

Charles  shuddered  aa  the  dreadfal 
scene  retnnred  to  him.  •<  Afy  servicer 
he  said — 

"  Yes — and  do  you  know  I  thai^  ii 
must  have  had  some  coDnectkn  wilk 
Captain  Slasher's  departnre." 

«« Departure!"  echoed  Chaifas,  al- 
most unconsciously. 

M  Oh !  yes ;  he's  away,  quite  sudden- 
ly— something  or  other  carried  him  cC* 

<(Mary,"  said  Chaiiea,  soleo^ 
taking  her  hand  into  his — m  eooietty^g 
has  indeed  carried  him  off;  but  laf 
thing  very  diflferent  from  what  yaa 
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•*  Mr.  Pearie  caUed  him  aside  for  a 
venr  ahort  time  at  the  Wax-works, — 
and  this  mOTiuD^  he  told  me,  before  he 
went  out  for  his  walk,  that  I  should 
not  see  captain  Slasher  a^faiu." 

**  He  totd  you  so  1 — 'Tis,  indeed*  too 
true.*'— 

"I'm  so  sorry? — Captain  Slasher 
bad  seen  such  strange  things  in  India ; 
— iHit  I  dou*t  think  Mr.  Pearie  ever 
bked  him ; — do  you  think  he  did  V* 

**My  dear  Mary,"  said  Charles, 
"don't  run  cm  so  thoughtlessly — 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
this  subject  should  not  be  mentioned. 
Never  on  any  account  allude  to  the 
dislike  you  perceived  Mr  Pearie  en- 
tertained to  Captain  Slasher.  Hush  ! 
he's  coming !  it  may  be  the  saving  of 
a  life.  Beware!" — and  Charles  rush- 
ed  out  of  the  room  to  have  his  inter- 
view with  the  murderer  alcme. 

Never  were  happiness  and  peace  oi 
mind  more  clearly  depicted  on  a  hu- 
man countenance  than  on  that  of  Mr 
Pterie.  His  hands  stuck  in  both 
pockets,  his  hat  cocked  airilv  on  one 
ade  of  his  head,  for  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  morning's  stroll,  ^and, 
his  whde  outward  man  swelling  with 
comfort  and  satisfaction,  he  winked 
sign^cantiy  to  the  horror-struck  visi- 
tor, and  said^ 

**  We've  done  him,  Charles ;  yon 
biiky  will  gie  nae  mair  trouble." 

A  shudder  passed  over  poor  Charles 
at  this  dreadful  commencement 

"You  allude — ^I  presume — to — ^to 
€q)tain  Slasher  1"  he  stammered. 

"Just  so — I  gi'ed  him  a  hint  about 
some  promotion  that  was  going  on  in 
the  Indian  army,  and  he  sat  aff*  that 
vay  hour  for  L^oii." 

"  Promotion  V*  enqub^d  Charles, 
with  a  searching  look  at  the  imcon- 
•cions  narrator. 

"Yes — a  sudden  death  had  ta'en 
place  in  the  regiment  that  he  was  aye 
pirfBn'  and  boastin'  about. — Do  ye 
mind  hoo  he  used  aye  to  be  telling  us 
hoo  pleased  he  would  be  if  we  could 
see  his  corpse  ?" 

Charles  gathered  the  whole  energy  of 
his  soul  into  one  sentence.  With  com- 
pressed lips,  and  an  eye  riveted  on  Mr 
Pearie,  he  said,  "1  home  seen  it,  sir !" 

"Weel,  was't  a  braw  ane?— It 
maun  hae  been  unco  black,  for  je 
mind  he  tauld  us  his  men  were  a'  nig. 
gem^ — But  is't  come  hame?  Whar 
saw  ye  hb  corpse  1" 

"Old  man!"  said  Charles,  layinjg 
hit  hand  solesmly  on   Mr  Peaxie^ 


shoulder,  "  do  yoo  think  I  beheve  yoar 
tale  about  a  promotion  in  Captain 
Slasher's  regiment?" 

"  What  care  I  whether  you  beheve  it 
or  no  1J7e  believed  it  and  that's  enough. 
He's  away'  to  LondoDr— his  horses  are 
a'  to  follow  to-day ; — ^his  rent  is  a'  paid, 
and  sae  we're  qmt  o'  him.  You  dinna 
seem  half  pleased  about  it,  Charles  1" 

Look  within,  into  your  own  heart, 
Mr.  Pearie,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  I 
ought  to  be  pleased." 

"  'Deed  ocht  ve,  for  ye  see  we've 
the  disposal  o'  Mary  a'  to  ourselves,-* 
she'U  still  be  in  the  firm;  and  between 
oursels,  I  hae  everv  reason  to  be- 
lieve she's  as  well  pleased  at  the  busi- 
ness as  we  are." 

"  Once  for  all," — said  Charles,  firm- 
ly— "I  know  all,  Mr  Pearie, — ^mark 
me, — an,  I  was  by  the  water's  side, 
last  night — you  understand  me." 

«  Whisht !  for  Crod's  sake  whwht— 
it  wad  ruin  our  credit  in  the  town — 
poor  Dawson  has  his  way  to  make— - 
folk  wad  think  it  was  carryin'  the 
joke  owre  &r.  It  was  grand  fun !  but 
sef  us,  man,  whisht  ahwt  it" 

During  this  recital,  which  was  ac- 
companied with  many  explosions  of 
mirth,  the  listener  was  transfixed  with 
a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and  die^ust 
At  last,  however,  a  conviction  or  the 
insanity  of  the  unfortunate  banker 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  But 
Dawscm,  the  quiet,  steady  head-derk 
— ^the  confidant  of  his  principal's 
plans  about  Mary — ^the  depository  of 
his  schemes  of  vengeance  against  his 
rival !  It  was  impossible  to  believe 
that  both  were  insane.  Time  pressed 
— ^he  resolved  to  leave  Mr  Pearie ;  to 
explain  the  whole  business  in  a  few 
words  to  Mary;  and  then  to  inform 
Dawson  of  the  discovery  of  his  mis- 
deeds. At  this  moment  a  bell  was 
rung  in  the  street,  and  Mr  Pearie, 
rushing  to  tho  wmdow,  listened  for 
a  moment  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
bellman,  then  looking  at  Charles  with 
a  fsLce  in  which  alarm  and  vexatidn 
were  very  powerfully  expressed,  he 
exclaimed,  «* We're  found  out!  we're 
found  out ! — whafU  become  o'  us?*- 
ril  gie  the  bellman  five  shillings,  and 
bribe  every  ane  else  to  hand  their 
tongues.  Not  a  word,  Charles,  o'  what 
ye  saw  last  night" 

But  Charles  was  m  no  mood  to  make 
promises.  Mr  Pearie  rushed  finthto 
carry  his  plans  of  bribery  intoefifect; 
and  Charles  hurried  mto  the  Bank 
There,  seated  quietly  at  his  desk,  as  i' 
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DsUiiiig  ptrticidir  bad  happened  wae 
Dawson  busy  makinff  entnea. 

**  Dawson,'*  aaid  Cbariea,  ^  no  time 
iitobelojt.  Fdlow  me  into  the  houee.*' 

Mr  DawBon  folded  up  bie  booka  and 
paperBi  and  did  ae  be  waa  told. 

Mary  waa  no  little  amased  to  see 
Cbaries,  thus  aceompanied,  enter  ber 
braak&flt  parlour. 

M  Wbat's  tbe  matterl"  sbe  exclakn- 
ed, "« has  any  tbimr  b^)peDed !" 

««Ye8»"  said  Charles,  ««mi]rderhaa 
happened!  have  you  beard  the  beU- 


u  No— who!  what  is  it?  ohteQ  me." 

«*  Dawson  can  tell  yon  bestl^-out 
with  it,  8ir,-^t  is  no  secret  to  me  ! — 
I  saw  you  last  niffbt  by  moonlight" 

«« Me,  sir  ?— ae'il  a  bit  o'  me  will 
M  ony  thing  without  tbe  order  o*  my 
pEoicipaL*' 

•«  Then  I  will,"  continued  Charles. 
**  You  win  see  your  admirer,  Captain 
Slasher,  im>  more." 

««I  know  it,"  replied  Mary,  *«Mr 
Pearie  has  told  me  so." 

««It  was  Mr  Pearie,  aided  by  the 
diabotical  ruffian  at  my  side,  who  got 
quit  of  him." 

«« I  know  that  too,"  said  Mary;  ««I 
think  they  managed  it  very  well" 

Charles  Patieson  reeled  as  if  than, 
derstruck,  and  fell  into  a  chair. 

But  farther  disclosures  were  inter- 
nqited  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Pearie. 

<*Ah!  Dawson!" — he  exdaimed — 
««tb«i  is  a  foolish  business  they're 
draggin'  the  water--they11  find  the 
body  to  a  certainty." 

<* There !  there !"  cried  Charles,  ^J 
told  you  so,  Mary  1" 

«« Unless  we  get  somebody  totak' 
the  wyte  0%  it'll  ruin  our  reputation ; 
— HKNne  youitt  chap—it  wad  na  harm 
the  like  o'  a  bddie  o'  twa  or  three  an* 
twenty-Charlie,  will  yon  just  save 
Dawson  an'  roe  frae  disgrace,  and  tak' 
the  blame  o't  on  yoursel  1" 

"Who!  I,sirr 

MWha  else?  Was  it  na  for  your 
sake  it  was  done?  Waanaittog^ye 
the  lumd  (ye've  got  the  heart  al- 
ready I  jalouse),  o'  Miaiy  Peat  tbeie, 
that  Dawson  and  me  (ltd  it  ?" 

Charles  looked  at  Maiy,  and  Mary's 
flileiiee  and  blushes  confirmed  Mi 
Paarie'ii  statement 

mNo,  sir,"  he  replied  at  last,  mhqc 
^9m  Sot  thai.  Muy  henMH  waM 
raeoa  torn  a  peimaeewed  ef  mbw 


««Mivder!"  ciied  Mr  PieanB^arto. 

nisbed;  ««it's  no  jost  aae  b^d  astksc 
either,  thoitth  Tarn  Jaffii^,  tfaebdU 
man,  says  Uiat  the  town  drak  VhM 
him  it  amounted  to  hamesucken  ani 
robbery- — priDcipally  on  accooDt  d 
the  breeks ;  for  ye  see  tbej  were  tha 
Captain's  ain  breaks,  and  a  pair  o*  hi 
aula  boots  toa" 

««  What  is  an  thia  about?** 
Mary,  who  had  gased  from  oi 
to  the  otheiv  amaaed  at  the 
tion. 

««Juata  frolic,  Mai7»  o'Dawvmaa' 
me,"  said  Mr  Peane— ^Ye  sea  tkM 
lang-^ieolut  Indian,  afove  goiag  a«a*« 
had  bad  the  vanity  to  faae  baa  stats 
done  by  the  folk  at  the  Waxwodob 
and  had  furnished  it  with  his  aaU 
daesL  Noo,  I  saw  clear  enough  tte 
his  plan  was  to  leave  thia  statoe  wf 
you,  Bfary,  as  a  parting  keepsake ;  mt 
as  I  didna  wish  to  &»  qbj  thi^f  s* 
the  kind,  Dawson  an*  me  jnt  ^sd 
doun  last  night,  clamb  into  the  a^ 
stairs  window,  and  ffot  hand  &  the 
wax  figure.  We  di&a  ken  hoo  la 
get  quit  o't,  so  we  tied  a  wbeen  tiif  i— 
round  it,  an'  threw  it  bodily  oio  the 
¥rater  opposite  the  Dmir  wilks  sii 
Charles,  ye  see,  refi»eB  to  tak'  tka 
bhuae  o't,  tho»  I've  tauld  lam  jem 
wiUing  to  reward  him.'* 

Charles  Patieson,  at  tfaia  exphmtka, 
started  iq[».  ««Wh^!  refive?  Wha 
said  I  refoaed !  My  dear  sv,— I  «1 
confess  this  moraenL" 

••An'  marr^  Maij  Peat !" 

Our  chronicle  gives  no  aceoootil 
what  Charles'  answer  waa.  IBtet,  we 
believe,  a  very  short  tone  aaw 
thing  satisfactorily 
the  spotless  reputation  of 
o'  the  hoose,"  preserved  from  the  1 
dal  of  80  fi^csome  an  arii* 
by  the  self-devotion  [of  the 
partner.  Tbe  church  bdb 
ii«  forth  their  best,  •^cme 
veiy  early,  one 
spnng,"gave  notice  to 
might  concern,  that  the  I 
blishment  lately  carried  on 
names  of  P^ane,  Peat,  and 
was  now  conducted  under  tbe 
ofPearie  and  Patiesoo  onlf.  la 
course  of  a  fow  years  it  waa  fia 
dissolved.  Mr.  Pearie  retired 
bnsinesD,  and  now  residas  attfaaJ 
"-4nB  old  peaiists  ba 
leltera  above  dM 
Baiik,Hoan  of  barinewfaaa  10  ta  4- 
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Among  those  sariouB  and  vexatious 
&ire  the  public  have  had  a  h'ttle  re- 
ixation  in  lauffhin^^  at  the  misfor- 
mes  of  his  Royal  Uiffhness  the  Duke 
f  Sussex.  This  Roysu  Duke  has  been 
otorious  for  DMoiy  yean  as  a  Whig 
'  and  something  more,"  as  a  liberal  of 
lie  most  vociferous  kind.  Nature 
laving  given  the  Royal  Duke  no  ta- 
snts  wl^tever,  he  could  not  like  some 
>f  his  betters,  abuse  them,  and  his  prin- 
iples  having  been  taught  by  Wnigs, 
lie  character  of  those  principles  may 
»e  left  for  the  amusement  of  the  public 

But  during  his  whole  Hie  the  topics 
f  his  oratoi^  were  the  abomination 
f  Hving  upon  the  public^— his  own 
lUge  pension,  we  presume,  bcnng  the 
dwara  of  intended  services,  he  never 
laving  rendered  any  in  the  sixty  vears 
f  his  being.  His  Royal  Highness 
ras  in  perpetual  agonies  at  the  idea 
f  pensions  and  places,  and  titles  ccm- 
3rred  without  cause,  of  royal  extravar 
ance,  and  Ministerial  comiptk>n. 
nie  friend  of  the  patriotic  party  who 
ang  and  swore  that  self-demal,  public 
conomy,  and  personal  disinterested- 
less  bad  taken  refuge  among  them 
kne,  could  do  no  leas  than  flemish 
OS  commcMiplaces  at  taverns  and  tea* 
IrinkingB,  and  i»each  cheap  Kving 
nd  liberty.  AU  this  was  often  locked 
D  with  surprise,  when  it  was  remem- 
6red  that  his  Royal  Highness  him- 
elf  was  one  of  the  most  pdpable  cases 
Isfaiecunsminthekinffoom;  and  that 
be  success  ^  \m  £»ctrines  would 
lave  driven  him  to  the  hopelesB  ne- 
essity  of  earning  his  bread  oy  the  la* 
oar  of  his  brains  or  hands.  Still  his 
toyal  Highness  harangued,  and  while 
here  seemed  no  chance  of  his  getting 
ny  thing  from  the  Treasuiy  he  was 
tie  most  averse  of  any  man  living  to 
ondescend  to  the  nati(»ial  oftbnce  of 
laking  any  demand  upon  the  finances 
f  what  he,  as  regularly  as  the  tavern 
ell  rang,  pronounced  an  impoverish- 
d,  beg^rared,  cruelly  burth^ied,  and 
0  forth,  nation. 

Bat  the  hope  of  oth^  ^^''^HS.  ^^'''^ 
d.  He  saw  the  Duchess  oTKent,  as 
er  expenses  decreased,  gettmg  an 
offmentation  to  her  income,  ana  the 
hSce,  old  as  he  was,  thought  that  as 
18  merits  were  quite  equal,  so  might 
is  luck.  He  accordingly  made  his 
roposal,  through  the  bowels  of  com- 
assion  of  Mr.  Gillon,  a  young  gentle- 
ian,who,in  de&alt  of  all  other  claims 
D  public  attentkui,  avows  himself  a 


Radical  The  poor  Duke  adced  for  an 
increase,  of  his  pension,  that  pension 
being  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the  an- 
nual interest  of  half  a  million  of 
money ;  his  only  discoverable  plea 
being  that  he  womd  extremely  like  to 
have  more  money  than  durmg  his 
sixty  years  of  drowsy  existence  he  had 
ever  possessed.  No  one  in  the  House 
was  cruel  enough  to  ask  what  he  had 
done  for  all  that  he  had  got  from  the 
nation  already.  The  tSpl  patriot 
and  petitioner  never  having  Ymd  any 
office,  never  rendered  any  service, 
never  been  heard  of  in  any  human 
shape  of  any  possible  exertion  for  the 
public  behoof.  The  case  was  so  de- 
cisive, that,  prodigal  as  the  House  was 
the  petiton  slept  on  the  table.  The 
result  was  lamentable  ;  the  Royal 
Duke  save  up  the  PresidentBhip  of  the 
Royal  Socie^,  to  which  his  piodigioas 
discoveries  among  the  stars,  (nrponibbr 
his  investigation  of  the  philosophers 
stone,  doubtless  entitled  him  ;  wrote  a 
lacrymose  letter  to  the  Fellows,  which 
was  intended  to  arouse  the  very  insen- 
sible feelings  of  the'public,  and,  declar- 
ing that  he  was  unable  to  supp(»t  theex* 
penses  of  this  formidable  elevation,  re* 
tired,  covered  with,  we  prerame,  glofy. 

The  men  of  science  it  must  m 
owned,  have  not  been  altogether 
pleased  with  the  reason,  however  they 
may  have  been  with  the  result  They 
did  not  choose  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing eaten  up  a  Royal  Iwe,  as  church* 
wudens  were  once  said  to  devour  a 
chOd.  Acc(»idin£ly  some  lively  cor- 
respondttice  has  Mowed. 

The  pomt  in  question  is  the  Royal 
Duke's  inabiH^  to  support  the  heavj 
expenses  of  his  Presidentship.  This 
is  an  unlucky  confession  to  be  thrown 
among  so  many  arithmetwians.  They 
have  since  been  busy  in  the  calcula- 
tion how  much  it  may  have  cost  his 
Royal  Highness  to  cpve  tea  and  cakes 
which  were  all  that  his  Royal  Highness 
ever  gave.  Some  take  the  items  of 
the  tea,  which  they  assert  might  be  a 
couple  of  pounds  at  five  shillings  each, 
<Hi  his  soirees.  And  others  distinctly 
state,  that  those  sounees,  last  year, 
amounted  only  to  four,  and  allowing 
for  candles,  sugar,  cream,  &c.— for  to 
these  calculations  the  mdancholy  an- 
nouncement of  his  Royal  Highness's 
dQapidation  have  naturally  driven 
tbcra— the  amount  might  be,  at  the 
outside^  about  L.200  per  annum, 
which,    deducted    from    his    puUio 
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aDowance  of  L.18,000  a-year  (with, 
other  matters,  amountiogto  L^l.OOO), 
Isavea  only  the  small  ■am  of  IMfim 
to  meet  the  troables  of  this  world. 

A  Benaihle,  and  by  no  means   an 
mcoHrteouB  letter,  on  this  subject  has 


if  not  fri^  good  taste,  and  that,  m 
the  simpl^ity  of  their  style,  tbae  wm 
nothing  to  contrast  oSen^Yeij  wilk 
theor£naiyhahitBofths  gneats  ;  oe^ 
I  should  have  tbongiit  to  increase  m 
any  sensible  degree  the  expeuBCs  of 


appeared,  utterly  denying  that  the  ex-   your  estabhshment.'* 


I  «««*•    l—'l^*  Mm    \M\iMMW  Wg     SAMftV    ^tW^       V4h— 

penses  or  the  Presidaitship  codd  be  a 
Mrden  to  any  one  with  a  tenth  or  a 
hoodredth  of  the  nshappy  Royal 
Duke's  income. 

It  sayi^  **  I  have  been  thir^  jrean 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  have  fre. 


An,  this  will  be  extremely  wdl  le- 
lished  by  the  country,  though  we  dal 
not  answer  for  the  Royal  Duke's  eq» 
nimiQr  oo  the  oecasioo.  The  tzvth  ii^ 
that  all  men  are  extremely  ^bd  wlm 
pretexts  and  pretences  iwrhibit  theB> 


fMntly  had  the  honour  of  being  elect-   selves  the  things  they  are.    Psyiog'  aB 


edto  the  Council  I  have  attended 
the  evening  parties  of  Sir  J.  Banks, 
Sat  H.  Davy,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  I 
have  also  attended,  I  bdieve»  all  the 
•soirees^  at  your  Royal  Highpass* 
residence^  to  which  I  was  honoured 
with  an  imritatioo,  and  f  think  I  may 
say  that  these  have  not  amounted  to/bttr 

altogether,  and  that,  except  yov  Royal   every  prmce  in  the  land  of  title,  m»> 
Highnaaa' frank  and  gmcioaireaepCHn   sion,  hoKNirB^  and  coat  and  hreediei^ 
ofyourgneati^tbae  was  nothing  to  din  and  send  them  roving  the  ea  ' 
'  Mhem  from  the  eveninff  parties  the  unfortunate  French  nobility. 


due  respect  to  rank  and  rojaJty,  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  tbe  coodnct  of 
tiiis  man,  whether  young  or  old,  to 
justify  any  kind  of  regret  on  tbe  occa- 
sion. A  Whig  prince  in  tbe  modem 
senseofWlHggiBm,i5  an  anomaly  mi 
an  absurdi^.  If  Radicalism  wme 
triumphant  for  a  wecdt,  it  wodd  abip 


a  pn- 


vategentleman  |[ives  tea,  coAe,  and 
•mnrarsatiQn  to  bis  hteraiT  friends 


ihteraiyfriendi." 

JDk  ecotioues  in  the  same  fuiel;  but 

perfectly   inMifiUa  styto-^  I  can 

only  sar  that  Iba  meetmga  wfaicb  I 

alftHided,  tbo^gb  periiapa  toe  fear  in 

were  eoBdactad  witii  plain. 


But  we  warn  the  eountrj  that  tbe 
experhnrat  on  tbe  parfiamentaiy  wit» 
cem  is  to  be  repeated.  The^Bate 
obohmi  Betisario'*  wffl  not  abo^elber 
answer  m  the  instance  of  a  petitkov 
who  M  of  tbe  division  of  a  batOe  knows 
ne  more  than  a  spinaler."* 
mend  tbe  foBown^  >-^ 


Tltftiie  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

whose  trembfing  I^  have  borne  him  to  your  daor». 
Ready-  to  ber  tike  utmoel  (bat  he  can. 

And  hiwihty  take  bis  twenty  thomaBd  umts. 
Wbose  gartered  Bmba  Us  pover^r  bemeal, 

A  talxiDg,  trifling,  brain-bewifderea  thing, 
Whose  name  in  vain  m  History's  page  yiHi*n  seek ; 

Who  never  served  hu  eountiy  or  Ins  khig. 
What  were  a  pabtoe  by  the  public  giveit, 

A  biviah  pennon,  title  and  a  star  T 
mnr  comes  he-^bj  the  price  of  Congo  driven,. 

To  boM  his  hand  up  at  your  wonhipi^  bar. 
fW  forty  years,  just  thirty  timee  ho  dined 

Per  numth,  where  Charity  supplied  the  meal. 
But  years  itiU  eome— this  practioe  has  declined^ 

And  now  he  lives,  hard  frire,  open  his  xeaL 
When  onoe  the  Savons  with  his  toast  made  free, 

(l>fameri  and  sappers  were  beyond  a  prittce)» 
IVte  strode  the  hour  iHien  first  he  gave  them  tea. 

He  ne'er  has  known  a  smile,  nor  sixpence  sinoew 
Id  vahi  the  presidential  glories  rose. 

Sir  Joseph's  three-cocked  hat,  Sir  fnae'b  chair, 
Sir  Humphrey's  rapier,  Gilbcrtfs  well-damed  hose. 

The  spectre  of  the  grocer's  bill  was  there. 
FHy  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man. 

Whose  trembling  legs  have  borne  him  to  your  door. 
Ready  to  her  the  utmost  that  he  can, 

And  humuy  take  his  twenty  tboussmd  more. 
PteL  CLos,  Glasoow.  J-  B.  dk  A.  B- 


ids.] 


'I\fpper'M  Geraidm. 


tupper's  gebaumns. 


(Complete  as  it  is,  afiects  the  imagi- 
itioD  more  magically  than  any  other 
)em  concerning  the  preternatural. 
\re  are  all  the  while  in  our  own  real 


Goleridoe's  Chiktabel  is  the  moit   es  of  the  tree,  would  seem  to  be  doing 
rquisite  of  all  his  inspirations;  and,    the  injustice  of  neglect  to  the  elegance 

'  of  its  foliage,  and  the  microscopic 
perfection  of  every  smgle  leaf.  Those 
who  now  read  it  for  the  first  time,  will 
scarcely  be  disposed  to  assent  to  so 
3d  living  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  much  praise  ;  but  the  man  to  whom  it 
B  best  and  most  delightful  auctions,  is  fiemiiiliar  will  remember  how  it  has 
et  trouble  is  brought  amcMig  them  grown  to  his  own  liking— how  much 
om  some  region  lying  beyond  our  of  melody,  depth,  nature,  and  in- 
en,  and  we  are  alarmed  by  the  sha-  vention,  be  has  found  from  time  to 
owB  oi  some  strange  calamity  over-  time  hiding  in  some  simple  phrase 
anging  a  life  of  beauty,  piety,  and  or  unobtrusive  epithet''  In  no 
eace.  We  resign  aU  our  thoughts  poem  can  •« every  line  be  a  picture;'* 
nd  feelii^  to  the  power  of  the  mys-   and  there  is  little  or  no  meaning  in 


iry — seek  to  enjoy  rather  Uian  to 
olve  it— and  desire  that  it  may  be 
ot  lengthened  but  prolonged,  so 
trong  is  the  hold  that  superstitious 
^ear  nas  of  the  human  heart,  entering 
in  the  light  of  a  startling  beauty. 


what  Mr.  Tupper  says  above  about 
the  tree ;  but  our  wonder  is,  how,  with 
his  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  Christabel, 
he  could  have  so  blmml  and  marred 
it  in  his  unfortunate  sequel.  *^  My 
excusej**  he  says,  "  for  continuing  the 


^hile  Evil  shows  itself  in  a  shape  of  fragment  at  all,  will  be  found  in  Cole- 


eaven ;  and  in  the  shadows  that  Gre- 
ius  throws  over  it,  we  know  not  whe 
ber  we  be  looking  at  Sin  or  Lmo- 
ence,  Guilt  or  Grie£ 

Coleridge  could  not  complete  Chtis- 
EibeL  The  idea  of  the  poem,  no  doubt, 
welt  always  in  his  imagination— but 


ridge's  own  words  to  the  preface  of 
the  1816  pamphlet  edition,  where  he 
says,  *  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
embody  in  verse  the  three  parts  yet 
to  come,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year' — a  half  promise  which,  I 
Mcarcely  observe,    has   never  been 


he   poet  knew  that  power  was  not  deemeJi"   Mr.  Tupper  continues: — ««ln 

fiven  him  to  robe  it  m  words.    The  the  following  attempt  I  may  be  cen- 

Vritten  rose  up  between  him  and  the  sured  for  r^hness,  or  commended  for 

Jnwritten ;  and   seeing  that  it  was  courage ;  of  course,  I  am  fully  aware, 

^  beautiful  exceedingly,''  his  soul  was  that  to  take  up  tiie  pen  where  Cole- 

atisfied,  and  shunned  the  labour —  ridge  has  laid  it  down,  and  that  in  the 

hough  a  labour  of  lov4»— of  a  new  wildest  and  most  original  of  his  poems, 

leation.  is  a  most  difficult,  nay,  dangerous  pro- 

Therefore  tn  but  a  Fra^ent —  ceeding ;  but  upon  these  very  charac- 

ind  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  most  teristics   of  difficulty  and  danger   I 

vild  and  beautiful,  let  it  remam  so  for  humbly  rely ;  trustmg  that,  in  aU  pro- 

!ver.     But   we  are  forgetting   our-  per  con^deration  for  the  bddness  of 

lelves ;  as  many  people  as  choose  may  the  experiment,  if  I  be  adjudged  to 

mblish  what  they  call  continuations  feil,  the  fall  of  Icarus  may  be  broken ; 

ind   sequels  of   Christabel — but  not  if  I  be  accounted  te  succeed,  the  flight 

me  of  them  aU  will  be  sufl^red  to  live,  of  Daedalus  may  apologize  for  his  pre- 

f  beyond  a  month  any  one  of  them  is  sumption."     **  Finally,"  he  says,  « I 

>b8erved    struggling   to   protract  its  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  add,  what  I 

icketty  existence,  it  will  assuredly  be  trust  wiU  not  be  turned  against  me» 

strangled,  as  we  are  about  to  strangle  viz.  that,  if  not  written  literally  ci/r- 

Vfr.  Tupper's  Geraldine.  rente  calamOf  Geraldine  has   been 

Mr._Tupper  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  the  pleasant  labour  of  but  a  very  few 


n  his  Fteface  writes,  on  the  whde,  ju- 
liciously  of  ChristabeL  ^  Every  word 
^ellfl — every  line  is  a  picture :  simple, 


days." 

Mr.  Tupper  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  Chri^bd  <«  was  contmued"  many 


>eautiful,  and  imaginative,  it  retains  years  a^  in  a  style  that  perplexed 
is  hold  upon  the  mind  by  so  many  the  pablic  and  pleased  even  CMridge. 
lelicate  fieieleiB  and  touching  pomts,  The  ingenious  writer  meant  it  for  a 
diiattooutUnelttrBhlylhemainliraocb-  nenjeu  ie  cipnl— but  MOenldbe^ 
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10  dead  senous,  uid  ber  father  hopes 
an  immortal  &me.  We  neither «« cen- 
fure  him  for  raahnesB  nor  commend 
him  for  courage,"  but  are  surpneed  at 
hii  impertinence,  and  pained  by  his 
stupidity — and  the  more  for  that  he 
powesses  powers  that,  Mrithin  their 
own  proper  province,  may  gain  him 
reputation.  We  <  like  him,  and  hope 
to  praise  him  some  day — nay,  purpose 
to  praise  him  this  very  day-wherefore 
we  shall  punish  him  at  present  but 
with  forty  stripes.  He  need  not  fear 
a  fidl  like  that  of  Icarus,  for  his  artifi- 
cial  wingB  have  not  lifted  his  body 
&iriy  off  the  flround — and  so  far  from 
aoanng  through  the  sky  like  a  Dcda* 
his,  he  labours  along  the  sod  after  the 
ftkshion  of  a  Dodo.  In  the  summer  of 
1T97,  Coleridge  wrote  the  first  part 
of  Christabel — ^m  1800,  the  eecood — 
and  published  them  in  1816 — so  per- 
iidcted,  that  his  genius^  in  its  happiest 
hours,  feared  to  look  its  own  pom  in 
the  &ce,  and  left  it  tor  many  long 
years,  and  at  last,  without  an  altered 
or  an  added  word,  to  the  delight  of  aH 
ages.  Mr.  Tupper's  **  Gekaldime  has 
been  the  pleasant  labour  of  a  very  few 
dayB!"-K^ud  cries  of  Oh!  oh! 
oh!") 

Mr.  Tuoper  in  the  Third  Canto 
shows  us  toe  Lady  Geraldine  beneath 
the  oak — the  scene  of  the  Witch's  first 
meetmg  with  ChristabeL  You  remem- 
ber the  lines  in  Coleridge — and  more 
vividly  these — 

**Thero  ihe  seos  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  «lken  robe  of  white, 
That  Btaading  in  the  moonlight  riione : 
The  neck  that  made  the  white  robe  wan. 
Her  iftatcly  nock  and  arms  were  bare  ; 
Her  blucTcincd  feet  unsandelled  were. 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess,  twas  iVightful  there  to  see  » 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she, 
Beaotifol  exceedingly ! 

And  you  remember  how  Christabel, 
after  that 

«« Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 
And  lay  down  in  her  lorelineM, 

•  •  •  •        • 

On  her  elbow  did  recline 

To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldino." 

And  how,  when  the  Witch  unbound 

her  cincture* 

««Her  silken  robe  and  inner  veal 
1>ropt  to  her  feet,  and  M\  in  view, 
B^old!  her bowm mud Mf  ker tidit 
A  mgkttodrtmmof,  mt  to  UU  ! 
O  shield  bsr!  shield  sweot  Chrwtabol  r 


These  few  words  mgoaSy  some  odbs- 
gmable  horror — and  never  (fid  gouBi 
not  even  Shakspeare's,  so  give  to  ok 
of  its  creatkns,  by  dim  revehtiB 
mysteriously  difil»ed,  a  feaxfitl  beioi 
that  all  at  once  is  present  Mbeyaarf 
the  reaches  of  our  souls*' — sometha^ 
fiendish  in  what  is  most  &ir,  and  bhat- 
ing  in  what  is  most  beantifaL 

Powerfol  as  Proq)ero   was   Cob- 
ridge;   but  what  kiiid  of  a  wand  is 
waved  by  Mr.  Tnpper  ? 
**  Thickly  carls  a  poisonous  smoke. 
And  ternblo  shapes  with  erfl  names 
Are  leaping  around  in  a  circle  of  flasses, 
And  the  tost  air  whirls,  storm-driven. 
And  the  rent  earth  quakes,  charm^rivwu^ 
And — art  ihou  not  afraid  P* 

Previous  to  these  appantkosi  ^ 
wolf  has  been  huntii^,  the  ravca 
croaking,  the  owl  screeching^  thcckick 
of  course  tolling  twelve, 

**  And  to  her  cauldron  bath  hmried  tht 

witch. 
And  aroused  the  deep  bay  of  the  nastf 

Wtchr 
The  moon  is  gibboos,  and  bob 
*•  like  an  eye-ball  of  sorrow,"  and  yet 
is  called  •^snn  of  the  nigfatf^^aKirt 
perversely — and  oh!  how  unlike  the 
sure  inspuation  of  Coleridge !  Wbifei 
with  the  ^Sun  of  the  Night"  sfakof. 
Geraldine  is  absurdly  said  to  be— 
**  Fair  IrtuNit-^ike  an  angel  of  light. 
Hiding  fVom  heaven  in  ciaik  midnifht* 
One  touch  of  the  Poef  s  wodd  km 
shown  the  scene  in  aU  the  power  of 
midnight,  by  such  an  accimulatian  of 
ineffective  and  cootradictocy  imfeiy 
thus  utterly  destroyed.  S.  T.  C  nia# 
the  Witch  dreadfiil— M.  P.  T.  »>afc*« 
her  disgusting. 

«•  All  dauntless  stands  the  naaid 
In  mystical  robe  airay'd. 
And  still  with  flashing  eyes 
She  dares  the  sorrowful  skies. 
And  to  the  moon,  like  one  punsjsl. 
Hath  shown— O  dread !  that  frcs  m 

fair 
Should  smile  above  so  shrunk  a  bnsSt, 
Haf  gard  and  brown,  as  hangeth  thezft^ 
O  cvu  sight ! — ^wrinkled  and  old. 
The  dug  of  a  witch,  and  clammy  coU,— 
Where  in  warm  beauty's  raieaC  mould 

Is  fashioned  all  the  i 


^  Muttering  wildly  through  her  set  tedh, 
She  secketh  and  stiireth  the  demons  bc^ 

neath." 
Why— were   not   afa^eady 
shapes  with  evil  names  leapiur  i 
aembeffluimr    BM 
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How  one  nearer  than  others  it  heard 
lapping  this  way,  as  a  huge  sea-hird 
rhker  the  dark-dwelling  ravenons  shark 
lemving  through  the  waters  dark.*' 
f  her  or  him  we  hear  no  more — 
id  it  is  well — but  who  that  ever  saw 
BhsLik  in  the  sea  would  say  that  his 
yle  of  motion  was  like  that  of  a  huge 
(a-bird  flapping  its  wings?  Geral- 
ne  feels  "the  spell  hath  power," 
id 

Her  mouth  grows  wide,  and  her  face 

falls  in, 
jkd  her  beautiful  brow  becomes  flat  and 

thin, 
nd  sulphurous  flashes  blear  and  singe 
'hat  sweetest  of  eyes  with  its  delicate 

fringe, 
ill,  all  its  loveliness  blasted  and  dead, 
'he  eye  of  a  snake^blinks  deep  in  her 

head; 
or  raven  locks  flowing  loose  and  long 
ristles  a  red  name,  stiff  and  strong, 
.nd  sea-green  scales  are  beginning  to 

speck 
[er  shrunken  breasts,  and  lengthening 

neck-: 
*he  white  round  arms  are  sonk  in'her 

sides, — 
As  when  in  chrysalis  canoe 
.  may-fly  down  the  river  glides, 
Straggling  for  life  and  liberty  too, — 
[er  body  convulsively  twists  and  twirls, 
'his  way  and  that  it  bows  and  curls, 
Jid  now  her  soft  Kmbs  melt  into  one 
trangely  and  horribly  tapering  down 
'ill  on  the  burnt  grass  dimly  is  seen 
.  serpent  monster,  scaly  and  green, 
[orror ! — can  this  be  Geraldine  ?'* 

You  remember  the  dream  (^  Bracy 
le  Bard  in  Chnstabel — ^told  by  him- 
dftoSirLeolme? 

In  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 

hat  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love, 

nd  call^t  by  thy  own  daughter's  name 

ir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same 

iuttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan 

mong  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone 

'^hich  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 

wondered  what  might  ail  the  bird  ; 

or  nothing  near  it  I  could  see, 

i.ve  the  grass  and  green  herbs  under- 

neath  the  old  Tree, 
nd  in  my  dream  methought  I  went 
b    search   out  what  might  there  be 

found ; 
nd  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant 
hat  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground, 
went  and  heard  and  could  descjy 
0  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 
It  yet  for  her  dear  Lady's  sake 
Aooped,  methought,  the  dove  to  take, 
lien  b !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 
>Qed  arjund  its  wing  and  neck, 
irot-zuv.  71 


Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  coached. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched ; 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers ! 
I  woke ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye  I 
And  thence  I  vowed  this  selfsame  day. 
With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  lone, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there." 

How  beautiful  the  picture  !  The 
expression  how  perfect !  Mr  Tupper 
does  not  know  it  was  a  dream  of  love 
in  fear;  and  interpreting  it  literally, 
transforms  Geraldine  into  a  "bngnt 
green  snake  !"  and  such  a  snake ! 

The  "dragon-maid"  coils  herself 
round  the  "  old  oak  stump,"  sphttii^ 
it  to  the  heart,  which,  it  seems,  is 
hollow  and  black — and  after  a  while 

••  The  hour  is  fled,  the  spell  hath  sped ; 
And  heavily  dropping  down  as  dead. 
All  in  her  own  beauty  drest. 
Brightest,  softest,  lovliest, 
Fair  faint  Geraldine  lies  on  the  ground". 
Moaning  sadly ; 
And  forth  from  the  oak 
Ib  a  whirl  of  thick  smoke 

Grinning  gladly, 
Leaps  with  a  hideous  howl  at  a  bound 
A  squat  black  dwarf  of  visage  ^rim^ 
With  crutches  bende  each  twtsted  limb 
Half  hidden  in  many  aflame-coUnared  rag, 
ItisRyxatheHag!" 

Ryxa  the  ha^  is  the  Witch's  mother 
— ^by  whom  Uie  deponent  saith  not — 
and  undertakes  to  clothe  her  with  all 
beauty— in  tl\e  shape  of  Geraldme — 
that  she  may  win  the  love  of  the  Lady 
Christabers  bethrothed  knight,  and  en- 
joy his  embraces — only  that 

••  Still  thy  bosom  and  half  thy  ade 
Must  shrrvel  and  sink  at  eventkle. 
And  still,  as  every  Sabbath  breaks. 
Thy  large  dark  eyes  must  blink  as  a 
snake's." 

She  tells  her,  too,  to  beware  of  the 
hymning  of  the  Holy  Bard — 

For  that  the  power  of  hymn  and  harp 
Thine  innermost  bemg  shall  wither  and 

warp. 
And  the  same  hour  they  touch  thine  ears, 
A  serpent  thou  art  for  a  thousand  years." 

Such  is  Canto  Third,  and  it  ex- 
plains— as  we  understand  it — ^what 
occurred  immediately  before  the  meet^ 
ing  of  Christabel  and  the  Witch  be- 
neath the  oak,  as  described  in  the 
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FkBt  CMrto  by  Coleridge.    But  bow  "leaps  tbe  nrnt,**— an  mranal 

tbe  DragcD  Maid  waa  BO  beautiful  be-  Andwboifbel    Asiador,  **a  i 

fore  her  mother  endowed  her  witu  tbe  ling  youth,"  who  baving  beeneyyd 

borrowed  mien  <rf  GeraWine.  we  do  in    infency  "beneatb    tbe    tottenog 

not  know;  nor  are  we  let  into  tbe  Bowther-etonc,"  and  picked  up  by  Sr 

secret  of  the  cauae  of  her  hatred  of  Leoline,  in  due  course  of  time  fefl  m 

Chriatabel  in  particular,  more  than  of  love    with  Christabel,  and,  <m  disoD- 

any  other  lovely  Christian  lady  with  very  of    their    mutual  affectMO,  had 

a  Chrifctian  lover,  of  whom  there  must  been  ordered  by  the  wrathful  Bana 

have  been  many  at  that  day  among  away  to  the  Holy  Land,  not  to  retm 

the    lakes.       The    Canto   seems    to  a  fm  name  and  fame  and  fiirtime  an 

us  throughout  to  the  last  degree  ab-  bia.** 

■"^  ,       jr^i     J     *     •     4.    ^^k    The  progress  of  the  loves  of  the  **Aaiy^ 
f  his  two  Cantos  a  conclusioo-m  a    .^  j^Q  circumstantially-and  we 

are  told  that,  when  climbing  the  mooa- 
tains  together  they  did  not 

*  guess  that  the  strange  joy  they  fissl 


separate  set  of  verses— and  Mr  Tup- 
per  does  the  same — but  oh !  my  eye, 
what  verses !    He  speaketh  of  hatred 

or  jealousy— or  some  infernal  pas- 

skn  or  another,  which,  among  other 

eivilwcffks, 

••  Flooded  the  bosom  with  bitterest  gall. 

It  drowneth  the  young  virtoos  all, 

And  the  sweet  milk  of  the  heart* s  own 

fountain. 
Choked  and  crushed  by  a  heavy  moun. 

tain, 
All  curdled,  and  hardened  and  blacken*d, 

doth  shrink 
Into  the  Sepia*8  stone4>ound  mk !  !**  Slc. 

Think  of  these  lines  as  Coleridge's, 
*«  The  creature  of  the  Qod-like  fore, 
headr* 

Part  Fourth  begimieth  thus— 


''The  eye  of  day  hath  opened  gray, 

And  the  gallant  sun 
Hath  trick*d  his  beamsbyRydaPs  streams, 

And  waveless  Coniston ; 
From  Langdale  Pikes  his  gk>f7  strikes, 

From  heath  and  giant  hul, 
Fsom  many  a  taim,  and  9ione4tuiU  cairns 

And  many  a  mountain  rill ; 
Helvellyn  bares  his  forehead  black. 
And  Eagle-craff,  and  Saddleback, 
And  Skiddaw  nails  the  dawnmg  day. 
And  rdls  his  lobe  of  cloods  away." 

Bftr  Tupper  knows  nothing  of  tbe 
localities — and  diould  have  consulted 
Green's  Guide  before  sitting  down  to 
M  continue"  Christabel  Coniston  has 
no  connection  with  Rydal's  streams, 
nor  have  they  any  connection  with  Sir 
Leoline's  Castle  in  Langdale — much 
less  has  HelveUyn— and  least  of  all 
have  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw.  No 
doubt  the  «•  eye  of  day"  saw  them  all, 
ana  many  a  place  beside ;   but  this 


abbbering  sort  of  work    is    neither 
poetiy  nor  painting — mere  words. 

A  stranger  kmcfbt  with  a  noble  re- 
tH^ue  arrives  at  the  Castle  gate^  igad 


The  rapture  making  their  hearts  red. 
Springs  from  aught    else    than — sweet 

Grassmere, 
Or  hill  and  valley  far  and  near. 
Or  Derwent's  bonks,  and  elaasy  tide, 
Lowdore  and  hawthora'd  AmUeai  c' 
Such  simplicity  is  rare,  evea  aowi- 
days,  in  young  people  on  wbom  *^  nfr's 
moon  is  blaring  bright  and  &ic"    Bit 
so  it  was,   Mr  Tupper  assures  m  ii 
Imes  that  will  bear  compariscn  with 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  any  langoafe. 

•*  Thus  they  grew  iqp  in  each  oiker. 

Till  to  ripened  youth 
They  had  grown  up  for  each  other ; 

Yet,  to  say  but  sooth. 
She  bad  not  lov*d  him  as  otber 

Than  a  sister  doth. 
And  he  to  her  was  but  a  brotbei, 

With  a  brother's  troth  : 
But  selfish  craft,  that  sl^  so  leaf. 
And,  if  wrong  were,  had  done  the  irroef  , 
How,  just  aipraike,  with  doll  surpriss 

Read  the  stiange  troth. 
And  ih>m  their  own  accosing  eym 

Condemned  them  both, — 
That  they,  who  only  for  each  other 

Gladly  drew  their  dail  j  Ivea^ 
Now  must  curb,  and  check,  and  maiAer 
Throuffh  all  life,  lovestrtmgasdeatk; 
While  the  dear  hope   they  jost  ban 
learnt  to  prize. 
And  fondly  cherish, 
Th^  hope  that  in  their  hearts  deep  rooted 
lies, 
Mnst  pine  and  peri^ ; 
For  the  slow  prudence  of  the  veddiT 

wise. 
In  cruel  coldness  still  denies, 
The  foundling  youth  to  woo  and  win 
The  heiress  miughter  of  IjN^ine.* 


To  part  them  was  as  hardastoM 
*«  The  broad  oak  stmnp,  ma  it  ttntkm 

tktfarm. 
Be  rent  asunder  by  atraigth  of  ana  f 
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the  wrench  as  seyere  as  that  needed 

*•  To  drag  the  magnet  from  the  pole, 
To  chain  the  freedom  of  the  soul, 
To  fireeze  in  ice  desires  that  boil, 
To  rout  the  mandrake  from  the  8oil,»»  &c. 

But  Amador,  after  ten  years'  absence 
— so  Christabel  was  no  girl — ^now  re- 
tamed  *'  with  name  and  lame  and  for- 
tune"— ^for 

**The  Ldon  King  with  his  own  right  hand. 
Had  dubbed  him  Knight  of  Holy  Land, 
The  crescent  waned  where'er  he  came, 
And  Christendom  rung  with  his  fame, 
And  Saladin  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Amador  de  Ramothaim !" 

Having  leapt  the  moat,  and  flung  him- 
self from  his  horse, 

"In  the  hall 
He  met  her — ^but  how  pale  and  wan ! — 
He  started  back,  as  she  upon 

His  neck  would  fkll ; 
He  started  back, — for  by  her  side 
<0  blessed  vision !)  he  espied 

A  thing  divine — 
Poor  Christabel  was  lean  and  white. 
But  oh,  how  loft,  and  ftir,  and  bright 

Was  Geraldine! 
Fairer  and  brighter,  as  he  graxee 
All  celestial  b^uty  blazes 

From  those  glorious  eyes, 
And  Amador  no  more  can  brook 
The  jealous  air  and  peevish  look 

That  in  the  othdr  lies  •" 

This  is  rather  sudden,  and  takes  the 
reader  aback — for  though  poor  Chris- 
tabel had  had  a  strange  nignt  df  it,  she 
was  a  kyvely  creature  the  day  before, 
and  could  not  have  grown  so  veiy 
•*  lean  and  white"  in  so  short  a  time. 
Only  think  of  her  looking  ^^peevishJ'* 
But — 

**  A  trampling  of  hoofs  at  the  culUce-port, 
A  hundred  horse  in  the  castle  court ! 
From  border  wastes  a  weary  way. 

Through  Halegarth  wood  and  Knorrcn 
moor, 
A  mingled  numerous  array, 
Ob  panting  palfreys  black  and  grey, 

With  foam  and  mud  bespatteredf  o'er. 
Hastily^  cross  the  flooded  Irt, 
And  rich  Waswatcr's  beauty  skirt. 
And  Sparkling.Tairn,  and  rough  Seath- 

waite. 
And  now  that  day  is  dropping  late. 
Have  passed   the   drawbridge   and  the 
gate/' 

Here  again  Mr.  Tupper  shows,  some- 
what ludicTonsTy,  his  unacquaintance 
with  the  Lake-Land,  and  makes  Sir  Ro- 
land  perform  a  most  circuitous  journey. 
You  know  that  Sir  Leoline  and  Sir 


Rdand  had  been  friends  in  youth,  and 
cannot  have  forgotten  Cderidge's  ex- 
quisite description  of  their  quarrel  and 
estrangement.  He  would  have  paint- 
ed theu*  reconciliation  in  a  few  lines  of 
light.  But  attend  to  Tapper — and  re- 
member the  parties  are,  each  of  them, 
bordermg,  by  his  account,  on  fourscore. 
»*  Like  appcns  tall  beside  the  brook, 
The  stalwart  warriors  stood  and  shook. 
And  each  advancing  feared  to  look 

Into  the  oUier'B  eye ; 
Tis  fifty  years  ago  to-day 
Since  in  disdain  and  passion  they 
Had  flung  each  other's  love  away 

With  words  of  insult  high ; 
How  they  had  longed  and  prayed  to 

meet! 
But  memories  cling ;  and  pride  is  sweet ; 
And — which  could  be  the  first  to  greet 

The  haply  scomfrd  other  ? 
What  if  De  Vaux  were  haughty  still, 
Or  Leoline's  unbridled  will 
Consented  not  his  rankling  ill 

In  charity  to  smother  ? 
••  Their  knees  give  way,  their  faces  are 

pale. 
And  loudly  beneath  the  corslets  of  mail 
Their  aged  hearts  in  generous  heat 
Almort  to  bursting  boil  and  beat ; 
The  white  lips  quiver,  the  poises  thnd). 
They  stifle  and  swallow  the  rising  sob^— 
And  there  they  stand,  faint  and  ^iTi"i%n- 

n»d. 
As  each  holds  forth  his  bare  right  hand ! 
Yes,  the  mail-clad  warriors  tremble 
All  unable  to  dissemble 
Penitence  and  love  confest 
As  within  each  aching  breast 
The  flood  of  afiisction  grows  deeper  and 

stronger 
Till  they  can  refrain  no  lonprer, 
But  with  *  O  my  long-lost  brother  !• 
To  their  hearts  they  clasp  each  other. 
Vowing  in  the  fkce  of  heaven 
All  forgotten  and  forgiven ! 
"  Then,  the  full  luxury  of  grief 
That  brings  the  smothered  soul  relief; 
Within  them  both  so  fiercely  rushed 
That  from  their  vanquished  eyes  out 

gushed 
A  tide  of  tears,  as  pure  and  deep 
As  children,  yea,  as  cherubs  weep  !^ 
Sir  Roland   tells    Sir   Leoline,    that 
his  daughter  Geraldine  could  not  help 
bemg  amused  with  Bard  Bracy*s  tale 
that  she   was  in    Langdale,    seeing- 
that  she  was  sitting  at  home  in  her 
own  latticed  bower ;  but  the  false  one 
imposes  on  the  old  gentleman  with  a 
pleasant  story,  and,  manifest  impostor 
and  liar  though  she  be,  they  take  her 
—do  not  start  from  your  chair— ^  ffc« 
Virgin  Mary! 
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«•  Her  beauty  hath  cooqiier'd :  a  floiiiiy 

emile 
Laughs  into  goodness  her  seeming  guile. 
Aye,  was  she  not  in  mercy  sent 
To  heal  the  friendships  pnde  had  rent  7 
li  she  not  here  a  blessed  saint^ 
To  work  all  good  by  subtle  feint  ? 
Yea,  art  thou  not,  mysterious  dame, 
Our  Lady  of  Fumess  ? — the  same,  the 

same! 
O  holy  one,  we  know  thee  now, 
O  gracious  one,  before  thee  bow. 
Help  us,  Mary,  hallowed  one, 
Bless  us,  for  thy  wondrous  Son** — 
At  that  word,  the  spell  is  half-broken, 
and  the  dotards  who  had  been  kneeling 
rise  up ;  the  Witch  gives  a  slight  hiss, 
but  instantly  recovers  her  gentleness 
and  her  beauty,  and  both  f^  in  love 
with  her,  hke  the  elders  with  Susanna. 
••  Wonder-stricken  were  they  then, 
And  full  of  love,  those  ancient  men, 
FulLfired  with  guilty  love,  as  when 

In  times  of  old 
To  young  Susanna's  fairness  knelt 
Those  elders  twain,  and  fondly  felt 
The  lava-streams  of  passion  melt 
Their  bosoms  cold." 

They  walk  off  as  jealous  as  March 
hares,   and  Amador,  a  more  fitting 
wooer,  suf^died  their  place. 
**  His  head  is  cushioned  on  her  breast, 

Her  dark  eyes  i^ed  love  on  his, 
And  his  changing  cheek  is  ^rest 

By  her  hot  ana  thrilling  kiss. 
While  again  ftrom  her  moist  lips 
The  honey  dew  of  joy  he  sips. 
And  views,  with  rism^  transport  warm, 
Her  half.unveUed  bewitching  form.*' 
At  this  critical   juncture    Christabel 
comes  gliding  ghost-dike  up  to  him — 
an4Amador,  most  unaccountably  stung, 

-•*  Stung  with  remom. 


Hath  dropped  at  hor  feet  as  a  clay-cold 

corscT;" 
*he  raises  him  up  and  kisses  bim — Ge- 
''aldine,  with  "  an  involuntiry  hiss  and 
snake-like  stare,"  gnashes  her  teeth  on 
he  loving  pair.  Bard  Bracy  plays  on 
his  triple-stringed  Welch  harp  a  holy 
hymn— Geraldine  is  convulsed,  grows 
lank  and  lean — 

♦«  The  spell  is  dead— the  charm  is  o*er. 
Writhing  and  circling  on  the  floor. 
While  she  curl'd  in  pain,  and  then  was 

seen  no  more." 
Next  day  at  noon  Amador  and 
Christabel  are  wed— the  spirit  of  the 
bride's  mother  descending  from  heaven 
to  bless  the  nuptials — ^the  bridegroom 
is  declared  by  her  to  be  Sir  Rowland's, 


«*The  ^irit  said,  and  all  in  light 

Melted  away  that  vision  bright ; 

My  tale  is  told," 

Such  is  Geraldine,  a  Sequel  to  Coie- 
ridge's  Christabel !  It  is,  indeed,  a 
most  shocking  likeness— call  it  n- 
ther  a  horrid  caricature.  Colerklge'b 
Christabels,  in  any  circumstaDces  be- 
neath the  sun,  nooon,  and  stars,  •>  leta 
and  white,  and  peevish  !  »**— a  ooEft 
impious  libel  Cderidge's  GeraUiee 
"like  a  lady  from  a  for  coontree"— 
with  that  dreadful  bosom  and  ok- 
stain  still  the  naost  beantifiil  of  all  the 
witches— and  in  her  roystenoos  wick- 
edness powerful  by  the  insemtalie 
secret  of  some  demon-spell  over  tbe 
best  of  human  innocence — the  dmoB- 
daughter  of  an  old  red-raged  ha^ 
hobbling  on  wooden  cmtches !  Wboe 
is  our  own?  Coleridge^s  bold  Eng- 
lish Barons,  stiff  in  their  green  tM  v 
oaks.  Sir  Lecdine  and  Sir  Roiaod, 
with  rheumy  eyes,  slavering  1^  aod 
tottering  knees,  shamelesriy  wooiif 
the  same  witch  in  each  o*  tier's  ncsenee, 
with  all  the  impotence  of  the  last  fll^ge 
of  dotage! 

**  She  had  dreams  all  vesteznight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 
And  die  in  the  midnight  wood  will  fDj 
For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  Ikr  away  r 

That  is  all  we  hear  of  him  from  Cole- 
ridge — Mr.  Tupper  brings  b^bre  m 
the  *  handsome  youth  "  (yes !  he  calk 
him  so)  with 

*•  a  goodly  shidd. 
Three  wild  boars  or,  on  an  azure  fieii. 
While  scallop-^ells  on  an  aisent  fern 
Proclaim  him  a  pilgrim  and  knight  m 

Uss  I ! 
Enchased  in  gold  on  his  helmet  ef  ilad 
A    deer-hound  stands    ofn    the  kighp 

plumed  keel !  .'"  &c. 
And  thus  equipped — booted  and  s^ior 
red — armed  cap-a-pie — ^he  leaps  the 
moat — contraiy  to  all  the  coisteaies 
of  chivalry — and,  rushing  up  to  tibe 
lady,  who  had  been  praying  ibr  lai 
for  ten  years  (ten  is  too  many,^  he 
turns  on  his  heel  as  if  he  had  stomlM 
by  mistake  on  an  dderly  vinegar-vi- 
saged  chambermaid,  and  makes  £i- 
rious  love  before  her  fuse  to  the  kdf 
on  whose  arm  she  is  fiunting ; — and  Aas 
is  in  the  spirit  of— Coleridge !  It  wost 
do  to  say  Amador  is  under  a  spdi  No 
such  spell  can  be  tolerated — and  so  kr 
from  being  moved  with  juty  for  Ama- 
dor as  infatuated,  we  feci  assure^ 
that  there  is  not  one  Qwker  in  Kad. 
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da],  who»  on  wkneanDg  such  brutality, 
would  not  lend  a  foot  to  kick  him  down 
aUirs,  and  a  Iiand  to  fling  him  into 
the  moat  among  the  barbels. 

As  Mr  the  diction,  it  is  equally  des- 
titute of  grace  and  power — and  not 
only  without  any  colouring  of  beauty, 
but  all  blotched  and  varnish,  laid  on 
as  with  a  shoe*  brush.  All  sorts  of 
images  and  figures  (^  oieech  crawl 
over  the  surfieice  of  the  Sequel,  each 


shifting  for  itself,  like  certain  animaU 
culffi  set  a-racing  on  a  hot-ptete  by  a 
flaxen-headed  cowboy;  and  though 
there  are  some  hundreds  of  them,  not 
one  is  the  property  of  Mr  Tupper,  but 
liable  to  be  claimed  by  every  versifier 
from  Cockaigne  to  Cape  Wrath. 

Let  us  turn,  then,  to  his  ambitious 
and  elaborate  address  to  Imaffination, 
and  see  if  it  coospicuously  e^bit  the 
quahties  of  the  poetical  character. 


•*  Thou  fair  enchantress  of  my  willing  heart. 
Who  charmest  it  to  deep  and  dreamy  slumber, 
Gilding  mine  evening  clouds  of  reverie, — 
Thou  lovely  Siren,  who  with  still  small  voice 
Most  softly  musical,  dost  lure  me  on 
Ccr  the  wide  sea  of  indistinct  idea. 
Or  quaking  sands  of  untried  theory. 
Or  ridgy  shoals  of  first  experiment. 
That  wind  a  dubious  pathway  through  the  deop,- 
Imagination,  I  am  tbine  own  child  : 
Have  I  not  often  sat  with  thee  retired. 
Alone  yet  not  alone,  though  ffrave  most  glad. 
All  silent  outwardly,  but  loud  within. 
As  from  the  distant  hum  of  many  waters. 
Weaving  the  tissue  of  some  delicate  thought, 
And  bushing  every  breath  that  might  have  rent 
Our  web  of  gossamer,  so  finely  spun? 
U  ave  I  not  often  listed  thy  sweet  song, 
(While  in  vague  echoes  and  ^oiian  notes 
The  chambcrki  of  my  heart  have  answered  it). 
With  eye  as  bright  in  joy,  and  fluttering  pulse. 
As  the  coy  village  maiden's,  when  her  lover 
Whispers  his  hope  to  her  delighted  ear  ?*' 


Imagination  is  here  hailed  first  as  a 
•«  feir  enchantress,"  then  as  a  *♦  lovely 
siren,''  and  then  as  the  poet's  mother 
— **I  am  tliine  own  child."  In  the 
next  paragraph — ^not  quoted — she  m 
called  "  angelic  visitant ;"  again  he 
says,  •*  me  thy  son ;"  immediately  af- 
ter, "indulgent  lover,  I  am  all  thine 
own ;"  and  then — 

**  Imagination,  art  thou  not  my  friend.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  lines  have 

In  crowds  and  solitude,  my  comrade  dear,  any  real  meaning ;  and  then  they  we^e 

Brother  and  sister ,  mine  own  other  self,  manifestly   suggested   by  two  mighty 

The  Hector  to  my  souPs  Andromache  V  ones  of  Wordsworth— 


^  With  still  small  voice"  is  too  haU 
lowed  an  expression  to  be  properly 
apphedtoa  "lovely  siren;"  nor  is  it 
the  part  of  a  siren  to  lure  poets  on 

"  O'er  the  wide  sea  of  indistinct  idea. 
Or  quakinff  sands  of  untried  theory. 
Or  ridgy  shoals  of  fit  experiment, 
That  wiiid  a  dubious  pathway   through 
the  deep." 


These  last  Ihles  are  prodigious  non- 
eense ;  and  we  could  not  have  believed 
it  possible  so  to  burlesoue  the  most 
tcNicfaing  passage  in  all  Homer.  Nor 
can  we  help  thinking  the  image  of 
Martin  Parquhar  Tupper,  Esq.,  M.  A., 
author  of  "Proverbial  Philosophy" — 

**  With  eyo  as  bright  in  joy,  and  fluttering 

pulse. 
Am  the  coy  village  maiden* if^ 

rather  ridiculous — ^with  Ima^pnation 
sitting  by  his  side,  and  whispering  soft 
DoUmigsmto  hie  ear. 


**  The  intellectual  power  through  words 

and  things 
Went  sounding  ou  its  dim  and  perilous 

way." 

Imagination   is    then    "Triumphant 
Beauty,  bright  Intelligence,"  and 

"  The  chastened  fire  of  extacy  suppressed 
Beams  from  her  eye,** 

which  is  all  true ;  but  why  thus  beams 
his  eye  1 

"  Beoaose  thr  secret  heart, 
JAke  that  wtrange  Ught^  bmrmng  yet  tm. 
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If  all  on  flame,  a  censer  filled  with  odoura, 
And  to  my  mind,  who  feel  thy  fearfol 

power, 
So^^gesting  paflnve  terrors  and  deUghts 
A  slumbering  yolcano,*'  Slc. 

Here  the  heart  of  Imagination  is — ^if 
we  rightly  imdentand  it — ^the  burning 


buBh  spoken  of  m  the  CM  Teetaa^ 
— a  censer  filled  with  odou  ani  i 
slumbering  volcano !  That  k  m 
poetry.  But  here  comes  tow  aon- 
toonding  personification— wlach  we 
leave,  without  critidBm,  to  be  adouei 
—if  you  choose. 


«•  Thy  dark  cheek. 
Warm  and  transparent,  by  its  half.formed  dimple 
Reveals  an  under.world  of  wondrous  things 
Ripe  in  their  richness, — as  among  the  bays 
Of  blest  Bermuda,  through  the  sapphire  deep. 
Ruddy  and  white,  fastastically  branch 
The  coral  groves :  thy  broad  and  sunny  brow. 
Made  firtilc  by  the  genial  smile  of  heaven. 
Shoots  up  a  hundred  fold  the  glorious  crop 
Of  arabesque  ideas ;  forth  from  thy  curls 
Half  hidden  in  their  black  luxuriance 
The  twining  sister-graces  lightly  spring. 
The  Muses,  and  the  Passions,  and  Young  Love, 
TritouF  and  Naiads,  Pegasus,  and  Sphinx, 
Atlas,  Briareus,  Phaeton,  and  Cycbps, 
Centaurs,  and  ^apes  uncouth,  and  wild  conceits: 
And  in  the  midst  blazes  the  star  of  mind. 
Illumining  the  classic  portico 
That  leads  to  the  high  dome  where  Learning  sits : 
On  cither  side  of  that  broad  sunny  brow 
Flame^oloured  pinions,  streaked  with  gold  and  blue. 
Burst  from  the  teeming  brain ;  while  under  them 
The  forked  lightning,  and  the  cloud.robed  thunder. 
And  fearful  shadows,  and  unhallowed  eyes, 
And  strange  foreboding  forms  of  terrible  things 
Lurk  in  the  midnight  of  thy  raven  locks.** 


Here  and  there  we    meet  with  a 
rather  goodish  line — as  for  example-— 

•«  Thou  hast  wreathed  me  smiles. 
And  hung  them  on  a  statue's  marble  lips.** 

And  again — 
•  ■  Hast  made  earth's  dullest  pebbles  bright 

like  gems." 
And  still  better,  perhaps 
*•  Hast  lengthened  out  my  nights  with 

lifelong  dreams.** 
We  are  willmg,  but  scarcely  able,  to 
be  pleased  with  the  following  unage : 
**  First  feelings,  and  young  hopes,  and 

better  aims, 
And  sensibilities  of  delicate  sort. 
Like  timorous  mimosas  which  the  breath. 
The  cold  and  cautious  breath  of  daily  life. 
Hath  not,  as  yet,  had  power  to  bl^^ht  or 

kiU 
From  my  heart's  garden ;  for  they  stood 

retired. 


Screened  from  the  north  by  gw*  ^ 
rooted  thoughts." 

You  admire  iti — ^then  protoWyfs 
will  admire  this  too— 

*•  So,  too,  the  memory  of  departed  j<9» 
Walking  in  black  with  aprinkled  teui rf 

pearl. 
Passes  before  the  mind  with  look !» 

stem. 
And  foot  more  lightened,  wfaeo  thiKis- 

wtrd  power, 
Most  gentle  friend,  upon  the  clouded  &» 
Sheds  the  ftir  light  of  better  joy  to  «»^ 
And  throws  round  Grief  the  vamtf» 

of  Hope.** 

How  far  better  had  that  thoo^ 
been,  if  ej^pressed  in  simplest  Itfj 
guage,  and  without  any  figmc  at  m- 

The  invocation  ends  thusr- 


**  As  the  wild  chamois  bounds  from  rock  to  rock. 
Oft  on  the  granite  steeples  nicely  poised, 
Unconfeious  that  the  cliff  fW>m  which  he  hangs 
Was  once  a  fiery  sea  of  molten  stone, 
Shot  up  ten  thousand  feet  and  cmtalized 
When  earth  was  labouring  with  her  kiaken  brood ; 
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So  have  I  fped  with  thee,  my  hrighUejed  love, 
Imagrination,  over  pathless  wilds, 
Bounding  from  thought  to  thouffbt  unmindful  of 
The  fever  of  my  soul  that  sliot  Uicm  up 
And  made  a  ready  footing  for  my  speed, 
As  like  the  whiriwind  I  have  flown  along 
Winged  with  ecBiatic  mind,  and  carried  away* 
Like  Ganymede  of  old,  o*cr  cloud^lapt  Ida, 
Or  Alpsi  or  Andes,  or  the  ice-bound  shores 
Of  Arctic  or  ^Vntarctic,—  stolen  from  earth 
Her  sister  planets  and  the  twinkling  eyes 
That  watch  her  from  afar,  to  the  pure  seat 
Of  rarest  Matter's  last  created  world, 
And  brilliant  halls  of  self-cxisting  Light** 
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We  can  that  bad.  Like  a  cha- 
mois—-like  a  whirlwind — ^like  Crany- 
mede !  Shew  us  a  flight — without 
teDing  us  what  it  is  like — and  leave 
08  to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  or 
no  you  are  a  poet  and  can  fl^r* 

Does  Imagination  inspire  "The 
Song  of  an  AJpine  Elf  1"    The  Alpine 

ESf  BlDgS — 

**  Mj  summer^  home  is  the  cataract's 

foam, 
Aa  it  floats  in  a  frothing  heap ; 
My  winter's  rest  is  the  wea^iel's  nest. 
Or  deep  with  the  mole  I  sleep." 

We  daresay  there  are  moles  and  wea- 
sels among  the  Alps,  but  one  does 
not  think  of  them  there ;  and  had  Mr. 
Tapper  ever  taken  up  a  weasel  by 
the  tail,  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
he  woidd  not,  we  are  persuaded,  have 
oooceived  it  possible  that  any  Elf,  ac- 
customed to  hve  during  summer  in 
the  ^th  of  a  cataract,  would  have 
been  "so  far  left  to  tumself  as  to 
have  sought  winter  lodgings  with  an 
animal  o7  such  an  intolerable  stink. 
And  what  are  the  Alpme  Elf  s  pur- 


••  I  ride  for  a  freak  on  the  lightning  streak, 
And  mingle  among  the  cloud, 
My  swarthy  form  with  the  thunder-storm, 
Wrapp*d  in  its  sable  shroud.** 

A  very  small  thunder  storm  indeed 
ynxM  suffice  to  wrap  his  Elf-ship  in 
its  sable  shroud ;  but  is  he  not  too 
magniloquent  for  a  chum  of  the  mole 
and  the  weasel  1  What  would  be  the 
astonishment  of  the  mole  to  see  his 
bed-fellow  as  follows — 

'*  Often  I  launch  tlie  huge  avalanche, 
And  make  it  my  milk.^Rmite  sledge, 
When  unappalled  to  the  Qrindlewald 
I  dide  from  the  Shrikehom's  edge." 

By  his  own  account  he  cannot  be 
mQch  more  than  a  span  long — and  we 
are  toeplical  as  to  h»  abili^  to  launch 


an  avalanche,  though  we  are  aware 
that  avalanches  hoM  theur  places  by 
a  precarious  tenure.  However,  the 
sight  of  so  minute  a  gentleman  sliding 
unappalled  on  a  huge  avalanche  from 
the  Grindlewald  to  the  Shrikebofn's 
edge,  would  be  of  itself  worth  a  jour- 
ney to  Switzerland.  But  what  a  cruel 
httle  wretch  it  is !  not  satisfied  with 
pushing  the  ibex  over  the  precipice, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  avow, 

*•  That  my  greatest  joy  is  to  lure  and  do- 

coy 
TVthe  chasm's  slippcrv  brhik, 
Tne  hunter  holdjtoken  Ae*8  weary  and  old^ 
And  there  let  him  suddenly  sink 
A  thousand   feet— dead! — he    dropped 

like  lead, 
Ah  !  he  eouldnt  leap  like  mo  ; 
With  broken  back,asa  felon  on  the  rack. 
He  hangs  on  a  split  pine  tree.'* 

Why  shove  only  the  old  hunter  over 
the  chasm?  Twould  be  hr  better 
sport,  one  would  think,  to  an  Alpine 
elf,  to  precipitate  the  young  bride* 
groom.  *•  Ha  !  he  couldn't  leap  like 
me,'*  13  a  fine  touch  of  egotism  and 
insult — ^and  how  natural ! 

**  And  there  mid  his  bones,  that  echoed 
with  groans, 

I  make,  me  a  nest  of  his  hair ; 
Tlic  ribs  dry  and  white  rattle  loud  as  in 
spite, 

When  I  rock  in  my  cradle  there : 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  and  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

I'm  in  a  merry  mood, 
For  I'm  all  alone  in  my  palace  of  bone. 
That's  tapestried  fair  with  the  old  man's 
hair, 

And  dappled  with  clots  of  blood." 
At  what  season  of  the  year.  DurJ 
ing summer  his  home  is  in  a  "froth* 
in^  heat;"  during  winter  he  sleeps 
with  the  weasd  or  moudy-warp.  It 
must  be  m  spring  or  autumn  tbat  he 
makes  his  nest  m  a  dead  man's  hair. 

How  imagi$iative  f 

Turn  we  now  to  a  reality,  and  see 
bow  Mr.  Tuppert  who  likened  biuMelf 
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to  a  chamois,  deals  with  a  chamois- 
hunter.  He  descrihes  one*  scaiin*^ 
•*  Catton's  battlement"  before  the  peep 
of  day,  and  now  at  its  summit 

••  Over  the  top,  as  he  knew  weU, 
Beyond  the  glacier  in  the  dell 
A  herd  of  chamois  slept; 
So  down  the  other  dreary  side, 

With  cautiouM  step,  or  careless  slide 

He  bounded,  or  he  crept:* 

"And  now  he  fcans  the  chasmed  ice ; 
He  Btoope  to  leap,  and  in  a  trice 

His  foot  hath  slippM,— O  heaven ! 
He  hath  leapt  in,  and  down  he  falls 
Between  those  blue  tffcmendous  walls, 

Standing  asunder  riven. 

**  But  quick  his  clutching  nervous  grasp 
Contrives  a  jutting  crag  to  clasp^ 

And  thus  he  hangs  in  air  ;— 
O  moment  of  exulting  bliss! 
Yet  hope  so  nearly  hopelcsti  is 

Twin-brother  to  despair. 

••  He  looVd  beneath,— a  horrible  doom  ! 
Some  thousand  yards  of  deep  :ning  gloom, 

Where  ho  must  drop  to  die ! 
He  lookM  above,  and  many  a  rood 
Upright  the  frozen  ramparts  stood 

Around  a  speck  of  sky. 

♦*  Fifteen  long  dreadful  hours  he  hung, 
And  often  by  strong  breci^os  swung 

His  faintuig  body  twists, 
Scarce  can  he  cling  one  moment  more, 
His  half-dead  hands  are  ice,  and  sore 

His  burning  bursting  wrists. 

••  His  head  grows  dizzy,— he  roust  drop. 
He  half  resolves,— but  stop,  O  stop. 

Hold  on  to  the  last  spasm  ; 
Never  m  life  give  up  your  hope,— 
Behold,  behold  a  friendly  rope 

Is  dropping  uown  the  chasm  ! 

«•  They  call  thcc,  Pierre, — see,  sco  them 

here, 
Thy  gathered  neighbours  far  and  near, 

Be  cuol,  man,  hold  on  fast : 
And  so  from  out  that  terrible  place, 
With  death's  pale  paint  upon  his  face 

They  drew  him  up  at  last. 

"  And  he  came  home  an  altered  man. 
For  many  harrowing  terrors  ran 

Through  his  poor  heart  that  day ; 
He  thought  how  all  through  life,  though 

young, 
IJpon  a  thread,  a  hair,  he  hung, 

Over  a  gulf  midway : 


**  Ho  thought  what  fear  it  were  toM 
Into  the  pit  that  swaUows  all, 

Unwiog*d  with  hope  snd  lore; 
And  when  the  succour  came  at  latf, 
O  then  he  learnt  how  firm  and  iui 

Wm  his  best  Friend  above.*' 

That  is  much  better  than  mi^ 
jeti  quoted,  and  cannot  be  reidwiii!. 
cot  a  certain  painful  intere^  Bit 
dte  compositioii  is  very  poor. 
"O  heaven! 
He  hath  leapt  in  t" 
Well — ^what  thenl  "and  down  lie 
fallsr  Indeed!  WedouotolqedtD 
"between  thoee  blue  tremaiiii 
walls,"  but  why  tell  ub  they  we« 
"standing;  asunder  riven!"  "Wete 
be  had  been  on  the  edge  of  tx 
"chasmed  ice."  " O  moment  da- 
ulting  bliss !"  No— no— no.  "Mai^ 
a  rood" — perpendicular  altitode  i 
never  measured  by  roods  nor  yrt  fcf 
perches.  Satan  "lay  floating maj» 
rood"— but  no  mention  of  iwAww 
»» his  stature  reached  the  sky."  "m 
head  grows  disgr" — ay©  ^  '^  ■ 
long  before  the  fifteen  'hoiffs  W  o- 
pir«i.  "Bat  stop,  O  stop"  iB,« 
fear,  laughable — ^yet  we  do  wt  bjp 
— for  tis  no  laughmg  matteMiBi 
«  never  in  life  give  i^  your  lnfe''B 
at  so  very  particular  a  juDctae  W 
general  an  injonetioD.  ""Be  m 
man,  hold  on  fest"  is  a  tee*  toomaA 
addressed  to  poor  Piwre,  *^  u 
dead  hands  were  ice,"  and  wboW 
been  hanging  on  by  them  ^  ■««* 
hours. 

•«  And  so  from  out  that  tcmWepbce, 
With  deatles  pale  paint  vpou  kkjatfi 
They  drew  him  up  at  last*-- 
is  eitlier  very  good  or  very  bad-aw 
we  refer  it  to  WordswOTth.  Tteca. 
eluding  stanzas  are  tarae  in  the  **" 
treme; 

"  For  many  harrowing  tenon  lu 
Through  his  poor  heart  thatdiyP 
We  can  easily  believe  it;  W  »? 
after  such  a  rescue  was  there  so  w* 
an  expression  finom  poet's  beart  (if 
h'gious  gratitude  in  the  soul  oci* 
ner  saved.  ^    - 

The  "African  Iteserl"  and  "^ 
Suttees"  look  like  Oxford  Uog^ 
Poems.  The  Caravan,  after  «^ 
the  decrit  of  the  mirage,  a^i»»' 
aware  of  a  welL 


«« Hope  smiles  again,  as  with  instinctiye  haste 
The  panting  camels  null  mlong  the  waste, 
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And  snuff  the  mteAil  breeze,  that  sweeping  by 
Wafts  its  cool  fragrance  through  the  cloudless  sky. 
Swift  as  the  steed  that  feels  the  slacken'd  rein 
And  flies  impetuous  o'er  the  sounding  plain, 
Eager  as,  bursting  from  an  Alpine  source. 
The  winter  torrent  in  its  headlong  coarse, 
Still  hasting  on*  the  wearied  band  behold 
— ^The  green  case,  an  emerald  couch'd  in  gold ! 
And  now  the  carving  rivalet  they  descry, 
That  bow  of  hope  upon  a  stormy  sky, 
Now  ranging  its  luxuriant  banks  of  green 
In  silent  rapture  gaze  upon  the  scene : 
His  graceful  arms  the  pahn  was  waving  there 
Cauffht  in  the  tall  acacia's  tangled  hair, 
W^e  in  festoons  across  his  branches  slung 
The  gay  kossom  its  scarlet  tassels  hung ; 
The  flowering  colocynth  had  stadded  roond 
•  Jewels  of  promise  o'er  the  joyftil  ground. 
And  where  the  smile  of  day  burst  on  the  stream, 
The  trembling  waters  glittered  in  the  beam." 
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There  is  no  thirst  here— our  palate 
[rows  not  diy  as  we  read.  What 
passion  is  there  in  sajring  that  the  cam- 
Is  rushed  along  the  wi^te, 

■  Swift  as  the  steed  that  feds  the  slack. 

ened  rein,** 
Lnd  flies  impetuous  o^er  the  sounding 

plain  ?^  , 

Not  a  }Ht"    And  still  worse  is 
ISagreras  burstingfrom  an  Alpine  source 
!1ie  winter  torrent  in  its  headlongcourse;** 

Jt  there  should  have  been  no  allusion 
»  water  any  where  else  ha  there: 
be  ffroan  and  the  cry  was  for  toaier  to 
riri ;  and  had  Mr  Tupper/tft  for  the 
aravan,  men  and  beasts,  no  other 
rater  would  he  have  seen  in  his  ima- 
:inatioii— it  would  have  been  tmpos- 
il^e  for  him  to  have  thought  of  hken- 
ig  the  cavalcade  to  Alpine  sources 
m  winter  tonents— ^  would  have 
uddled  it  all  headlong,  prone,  or  on 
JB  hands,  hoo6,  and  xnees,  into  the 
/ater  of  salvation.  *«The  green  oase, 
n  emerald  couched  in  gold! !"  Water ! 
y  ater  !  Water !  ana  there  it  is ! 

That  bow  of  hope  upon  a  stormy  sky !  !** 

[*hey  are  on  its  banks— and 

In  silent  rapture  gaze  upon  the  scene !  !^ 

knd  then  he  absolutely  pKaints  it! 
lot  in  water  colours — ^but  in  chalks. 
Iraceiul  arms  of  palms — ^tangled  hair 
I  acacia — scarlet  tassels  of  kossoms  in 
estoons — and  the  jewels  of  promise  of 
he  flowering  colocynth  \ ! ! 

Stammering  or  stuttering,  certainly 
9  an  unpleasant  defect— or  weakness 
n  the  power  of  articulation  or  speech, 
nd  we  don't  believe  that  Dr  Brewster 


could  much  mend  it;  but  some  of  the 
most  agreeable  men  we  know  labour 
under  it,  and  we  suspect  owe  to  it  no 
inccmsiderable  part  ii  their  power  in 
conversation.  Pec^le  listen  to  their 
impeded  prosing  more  courteously, 
ana  more  attentively,  than  to  the  prate 
of  those  « whose  sweet  course  is  not 
hindered ;"  and  thus  encouraged,  they 
grow  more  and  more  loquacious  in  their 
vivacity,  till  they  fturiy  take  the  lead 
in  arfiTument  at  anecdote,  and  are  tho 
delif^nt  and  instroction  of  the  evening, 
as  It  may  hap,  in  literature,  philoso^ 
phy,  or  pohtica  Then,  a  scandalous 
story,  stuttered  OT  stammered,  isirre- 
sistible — every  point  teUs— and  hlont 
indeed,  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  must  be 
that  r^artee  that  extricates  not  itself 
with  a  jerk  from  the  tongue-tied,  sharp 
as  the  point  of  a  needle. 

We  b^  to  assure  Mr  Tupper,  that 
his  sympathy  with  the  •«  stammerer,** 
would  extort  from  the  lips  of  the 
most  swave  of  that  fortunate  class, 
who,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  occasion- 
ally rather  irritable,  characteristic  ex- 
pressions of  contempt ;  and  that  so  &r 
from  thinking  their  peculiarity  any 
impediment,  except  merely  in  speech, 
they  jpride  themselves,  as  well  they 
may,  from  experience,  on  the  advantage 
it  gives  them  in  a  colloquy,  over'  the 

§lib.  If  to  carry  its  point  at  last  be 
be  end  of  eloquence,  they  are  not  only 
the  most  eloquent,  but  the  only  elo- 
quent of  men.  No  stammerer  was  ever 
beaten  in  argument — his  opponents 
always  are  glad  to  give  in— and  often, 
after  they  have  given  in,  and  suppose 
their  submission  has  been  accepted, 
they  find  the  contrary  of  all  that  from  a 
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dig  OQ  the  side,  that  drives  the  breath 
out  of  their  bodjr,  and  keeps  them 
qieechless  for  the  rest  of  the  ni^t, 
while  the  stream  of  conversation,  if  it 
may  be  called  so,  keeps  issuing  in  jets 
ana  jerks,  from  the  same  inexj&nstible 
source,  pausing  but  to  become  more 
potent,  and  delivering,  per  hour,  we 
fear  to  say  how  many  imperial  gallons 
into  the  reservoir. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  but  smile  at 
^the  Stammerer's  Complaint" — as 
put  into  his  lips  by  Mr.  Tupper.  He 
IS  made  to  ask 


**flMt  ever  teen  an  eagle  ckained  to  earth? 
A  restless  panther  in  his  cage  immured  7 
A  swift  trout  by  the  wily  fisher  cheeked  ? 
A  wild  bird  hopeless  strain  its  brokea 
wing  7^ 

We  have ;  bat  whai  is  all  moh  ngfats 
.to  the  purpose?  An  ea^  chamed 
eauiot  §y  an  iBcl»— a  panther  in  a  cage 
i)aiipKmlDoa&— atront  «•  checked"— 
biriLettedt  we  presume — is  as  good  as 
gutted  a  bird  winged  is  alreac^  dish- 
ed— but  a  stammerer,  •<itiil  beem- 
ningv  never  endiag,"  is  is  afl  his  gloiy 
wkeDheroeetsa  cdosooant  Wham  he 
wdl  not  rehnmiish  tiil  be  has  ecMMj^uer- 
ed  hioB,  and  drsmd  him  in  captivity 
at  the  niAieels  of  Eb  chaiiol, 

'^WlUIe^e  swift  axles  kindle  asthev 

roU* 
Mr  Tripper's  stammerer  then  is  made 
*>w[y, 

<«  Hast  eter  Mt,  at  the  dark  dead  of  night, 
thUm  endMned  add  horrid  hMmbas 
'^mn  down  As  vety  S(tsd;~«iHl  perafyse 
Tbe  liabs  in  their  imagiiiary  iMgfat 
FVom  shaddowy  tenors  in  vihaUowsd 

slesf  7^ 

We  have ;  but  what  is  aH  that  to  the 
^^7)0se,  imless  it  be  to  dissuade  us 
ffom  supping  on  pork.chop  ?  Such  op- 
pression on  the  stomach,  and  through 
It  on  all  the  vital  powers,  is  the 
eflfect  of  indigestion,  and  is  horrible ; 
but  the  Stammerer  undergoes  no  such 
rending  of  soul  from  bodv,  in  striving 
to  give  vent  to  his  peculiar  utterance 
— not  he  indeed — 'tis  all  confined  to 
his  organs  of  speech— his  agonies  are 
apparent  not  real — and  he  is  conscious 
but  of  an  enlivening  emphasis  that, 
while  all  around  him  are  drowsy,  keeps 
him  wide  awake,  and  banishes  Sleep 
to  his  native  land  of  Nod.  We  our- 
selves have  what  is  called  an  impedi- 
ment in  our  speech — and  do  "make 
wry  feces,"  but  we  never  thought  of 
exclaiming  to  ourselves, 


"  Then  thoo  canst  frietnro— «ye,  m  ooks 

truth, 
In  real,  onexaggerated  truth, — 
The  constant,   galling,   festering  chka 

that  binds 
Captive  my  mute  interpreter  of  thoQ^; 
The  seal  of  lead  enstamped  upon  mj  %■, 
The  load  of  iron  on  my  labouring  cbot. 
The  mocking  demon,  that  at  every  tfe» 
Haunts  me,^-and  spurs  me  on     U  kmrtt 

in  sileace.** 
Heaven  preserve  ns  !  is  tlie  wmU  bo 
fll  off  for  woes — are  they  so  scaal— 
that  a  Poet  who  indites  blank  vene  to 
Imagination,  can  dream  of  none  wir- 
thier  his  lamentations  than  tbeocca- 
sional  and  not  unfrequeot  incoDiB- 
niencies  that  a  gifted  sprnt  ex^gaxaca 
from  a  lack  of  fluency  of  words ! 
**I  scarce  would  woulder,  if  a  godlevma 
(I  name  not  him  wboee  hope  is  faarca. 

ward,) 
A  man  whom  Iving  vanities  hath  icatM 
And  hardened  from  all  fear;     if  mck  m 

one 
By  this  tyrannical  Afgos  goaded  oi^ 
Were  to  be  wearied  of  his  very  life. 
And  daily,hourIy  foiled  in  social  coarem, 
By  the  slow  simmeringof  disappoiotaeat; 
Become  a  sour'd  and  apathetic  bemg , 
Were  to  feel  rapture  at  the  approack  rf 

death. 
And  long  for  his  dark    hope,    aonibila* 

tion.*» 
What  if  he  were  Acmft  .^ 
Mr  Tapper  is  a  huher — and 


prafer  the  staaias  entitled  •  aBUrai,* 
and  quote  them  es  an  agreeable  sBHfi!^ 
premising  that  they  would  not  we 
been  the  worse  ef  some  UtHe  tieccve 
of  Imaginative  feriing— — for^  cjl|su0>w 
as  th^  are  of  mere  natoral  uisotioe, 
they  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  poeby. 
We  object,  too,  to  the  sentiment  «f 
the  (Aose^  for  thousands  at  dsUkB 
men-are  rich  in  the  enjoyment  of  Wt 
best  affections ;  and  scane  of  the  kif- 
piest  couples  and  the  best  we  law 
ever  known,  are  amon^  those  bom 
whom  God  has  witfaheM  the  gift  of 
offspring.  Let  all  good  Christian  peo- 
ple be  thankfol  for  the  merdss  go- 
ciously  vouchsafed  to  them ;  but  ke- 
ware  of  judging  the  lot  of  otheis  bj 
their  own,  and  of  seeking  to  ccofise 
either  worth,  happiness,  or  viiua. 
within  one  ^here  of  domestic  y^ 
however  blessed  they  may  fed  it  to  be ; 

**  For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  aU," 
and  our  &te  here  below  is  not  dd& 
mined  bythestam 
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ARMi^ss,  happy  little  treasurefl^  **  The  dull  aUTft  of  gain,  or  paasioii, 
ull  of  truth,  and  trust,  and  mirth,  Cannot  love  you  aa  tiiey  should, 

best  wealth,  and  purest  treasures,  The  poor  worldly  fools  of  lashion 
I  this  mean  and  guilty  earth.  Would  not  love  you  if  they  could : 

[ow  I  love  you,  pretty  creatures,  **  Write  them  childlessjthote  cold-hearted 
«amb-like  flock  of  little  things,  Who  can  scorn  Thy  generous  boon, 

lere  the  love  that  lights  your  features  And  whose  souls  with  fear  have  smarted 
'rom  the  heart  in  beauty  springs.  Lect — Thy  blessings  come  too  soon, 

>n  these  laughing  rosy  faces  **  While  be  hath  a  child  to  love  him 
There  are  no  deep  lines  of  sin.  No  man  can  be  poor  indeed, 

>ne  of  passion's  dreary  traces  While  he  trusts  a  rriend  above  him, 
C*hat  betray  the  wounds  within ;  None  can  sorrow,  fear,  or  need. 

But  yours  is  the  sunny  dimple  **  But  for  thee,  whose  hearth  is  lonely 
Etadiant  wilh  untutored  smiles,  And  un warmed  by  children's  mirth, 

OUTS  the  heart,  sincere  and  simple.  Spite  of  riches,  thou  art  only 
Innocent  of  selfish  wiles ;  Desolate  and  poor  on  earth : 

Yours  tlio  natural  curling  tresses,  ^  All  unkiss^d  by  innocent  beauty, 

Prattling  tongues,  and  ^yness  coy,  AH  unlovM  by  guileless  heart, 

ottering  steps,  and  kind  caresses,  All  unchecrM  by  sweetest  duty. 

Pure  with  health  and  warm  with  joy.  Childless  man,  how  poor  thou  art  .** 

We  like  the  foUowing  hues  still  better— «nd  conndered  ««as  one  of  the 
loods  of  his  own  mind,"  they  may  be  read  with  unmmgled  pleasure. 

wisdom's  WISH. 

**  Ah,  might  I  but  escape  to  some  sweet  spot. 

Oasis  of  my  hopes,  to  fancy  dear. 
Where  rural  virtues  are  not  yet  forgot, 

And  good  old  customs  crown  the  circling  year; 
Where  still  contented  peasants  love  their  lot, 

And  trade's  vile  din  offends  not  nature's  ear, 
JBut  hMpitable  hearths,  and  welcomes  warm 
To  country  quiet  add  their  social  charm  ; 

**  Some  smilinff  bay  of  Cambria's  happy  diore,  ^ 

A  wooded  dmgle  on  a  mountain  side, 
Within  the  distant  sound  of  ocean's  roar, 

And  looking  down  on  valley  fair  and  wide. 
Nigh  to  the  villago  church,  to  please  me  more 

Than  vast  cathedrals  in  their  Gothic  pride. 
And  blest  with  pious  pastor,  who  has  trod 
Himself  the  way,  and  lea4s  his  flock  to  God ; 

•*  There  woidd  I  dwell,  for  I  delight  therein  I 

Far  from  the  evil  ways  of  evil  men, 
Untainted  by  the  soil  of  others'  sin. 

My  own  repented  of,  and  clean  again  : 
With  health  and  plenty  crownM,  and  peace  within. 

Choice  books,  and  guiltless  pleasures  of  the  pen. 
And  mountain  rambles  with  a  welcome  friend. 
And  dear  domestic  joys,  that  never  end. 


'*  There,  from  the  flowerv  mead,  or  shingled  i 
To  cull  the  gems  that  bounteous  nature  gave, 

Fiom  the  rent  mountain  pick  the  brilliant  ore. 
Or  seek  the  curious  crvstal  in  its  cave ; 

And  learning  nature's  Austor  to  adore. 
Know  more  of  Him  who  came  the  krat  lo  save ; 

Drink  deep  the  pteasnres  contemplatk>n  gives. 

And  learn  to  k>ve  the  meanest  tiiiBf  that  Uvea 
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**  No  enTioQS  wish  my  fellows  to  ejceel. 
Nor  sordid  money-getting  ctree  be  mn 

No  low  ambition  in  lugh  state  to  dwell, 

Nor  meanly  grand  among  the  poor  to  shine : 

But,  sweet  bencvoknce,  re^e  me  well 
With  t^uDse  cheap  pleasures  and  light  cares  of  thine. 

And  meek^yed  piety,  be  always  near, 

With  calm  content,  and  gratitude  sincere. 

«*  Rescued  from  cities,  and  forensic  strife. 
And  walking  well  with  God  in  nature's  eye. 

Blest  with  fair  children,  and  a  &ithful  wife. 
Love  at  my  board,  and  fnendshlp  dwelling  nigli« 

Oh  thus  to  wear  away  my  useful  life, 
And,  when  Vm  called  in  rapturous  hope  to  die. 

Thus  to  rob  hcav'n  of  all  the  good  I  can. 

And  challenge  earth  to  show  a  happier  man  !" 


[Dec 


Bvt  the  best  set  of  stanzas  in  the 
tdume  are  those  entitled  Ellen  Gray. 
The  subject  is  distressing,  and  hss 
been  treated  so  often — perhaps  too 
often — as  to  be  now  exhausted— or  if 
not  so,  nothing  new  can  be  expected 
on  it,  except  either  from  original  ^e* 
mas,  or  fit>m  a  spirit  made  creative 
by  profbondest  sympathy  and  sorrow 
iat  the  last  extremities  of  human 
misery. 

BLLINQRAT. 

«*  A  starless  nicfat,  and  bitter  oold ; 
The  low  dun  clouds  all  wildly  rollM 

Scudding  before  the  blast. 
And  cheerlessly  the  frozen  sleet 
Adown  the  melancholy  street 

Swept  onward  thick  and  fast ; 

**  When  crouched  at  an  unfriendly  door, 
Faint,  sick,  and  miserably  poor, 

A  sileh%woman  sate ; 
She  might  be  young,  and  had  been  fair. 
But  from  her  eye  look'd  out  de^ir. 

All  dim  and  desolate. 

**  Was  I  to  pass  her  coldly  by, 
LeaTing  her  there  to  pine  and  die. 

The  live-long  freezing  night  7 
The  secret  answer  of  my  heart 
Told  me  I  had  not  done  my  part 

In  flingmg  her  a  mite. 

'*  She  look'd  her  thanks,— then  droop'd 

her  head ; 
•  Haveyou  no  friend,  no  home  7'  I  said. 

*  det  up,  poor  creature,  come, 
Tou  seem  unhappy,  faint,  and  wMk, 
How  can  I  serve  or  save  you,— speak. 

Or  whither  help  you  home  7* 

**  *  Alas,  kind  sir,  poor  Ellen  Gray 
Has  had  no  friend  this  many  a  day. 

And,  but  that  you  seem  kind, — 
She  has  not  found  the  face  of  late 
That  look'd  on  her  in  aught  but  hate. 

And  still  despairs  to  find : 


**  *  And  for  a  home, — would  I  had 
The  home  I  have,  a  wicked  one. 

They  will  not  let  me  in. 
Till  I  can  fee  my  jailor^  hande 
With  the  vile  tribute  she  demande. 

The  wages  of  my  sin : 

**  *  I  see  your  goodness  on  me  frown ; 
Yet  hear  the  veriest  wretch  on  town. 

While  yet  in  life  she  may 
Tell  the  sad  story  of  her  g^rief, — 
Though  heav'n  alone  can  luing  relief 

To  guilty  Ellen  Gray. 

**  *  My  mother  died  when  I  wms  bom  : 
And  1  was  flung,  a  babe  forlorn. 

Upon  the  workhouse  floor : 
My  fkther, — would  I  knew  him  not ! 
A  squalid  thief,  a  reckless  sot, 

— I  dare  not  tell  you  more. 

«« *  And  I  was  bound  an  infimt-slave. 
With  no  one  near  te  love,  or  save 

From  cruel  sordid  men, 
A  friendless,  famish'd  child, 
Mom,noon,and  night  I  toil'd  and  toiPd,— 

Yet  was  I  happy  then  ; 

**  •  My  heart  was  pure,  my  cheek  was  ftir. 
Ah,  would  to  God  a  cancer  then 

Had  eaten  out  its  way ! 
For  soon  my  tasker,  dreaded  man, 
With  treachqious  wiles  and  arts  began 

To  mark  me  ^  his  prey. 


**  *  And  month  by  month  he  vainly 
To  light  the  flame  of  lawless  lore 

In  my  most  loathing  breast ; 
Oh,  how  I  fear'd  and  hated  him. 
So  basely  kind,  so  smoothly  grim. 

My  terror  and  my  pest ! 


•  •  •  • 

**  Thenceforward  droop'd  my 

head ; 
I  llv'd,~I  died,  a  life  of  dread. 

Lest  they  should  guess  m  v  shame ; 
But  weeks  and  months  would  pass  away. 
And  all  too  soon  the  bitter  day 
Of  wrath  and  ruin  came  ; 
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*  *  I  could  not  hide  mj  alter'd  foim  ; 
Then  on  my  hemd  the  tearftil  etorni 

Of  gibe  and  insult  burst : 
Men  only  mocked  me  for  my  iate, 
But  women*s  scorn  and  women's  hate 

Me,  their  poor  sister,  curst 

"  *  O  woman,  had  thy  kindless  face 
But  gentler  lookM  on  my  disgrace, 

And  heal*d  the  wounds  it  gave ! — 
I  was  a  drowning  sinking  wretch, 
Whom  no  one  lov'd  enough  to  stretch 

A  finger  out  to  save. 

"  •  They  tore  my  baby  from  my  heart 
And  lock'd  it  in  some  bole  apart 

Where  I  could  hear  its  cry. 
Such  was  the  horrid  poor-house  law  ; — 
Its  litUo  throes  I  never  saw, 

Although  I  heard  it  die  ! 

**  Still  the  stone  hearts  that  ruled  theplace 
Let  me  not  kiss  my  darling's  face, 
My  little  darling  dead  ; 

0  I  was  mad  with  rage  and  hate. 
And  yet  all  sullenly  I  sate. 

And  not  a  word  I  said. 

•*  *  I  would  not  stay,  I  cottld  not  bear 
To  breathe  the  same  infectpd  air 
That  kill'd  my  precious  child  : 

1  watched  my  tune,  and  fled  away 
The  livelong  ni^ht,  the  livelong  day, 

With  fear  and  anguish  wild  : 

**  *  Till  down  upon  a  river's  bank, 
Twenty  leagues  off^  fkinting  I  sank, 

And  only  long'd  to  die  ; 
I  had  no  hope,  no  home,  no  friend, 
No  God  !— I  sought  but  for  an  end 

To  life  and  misery. 


*«  <  And  little  can  the  ontempted  dream, 
While  gliding  smoothly  on  life's  stream 

They  keep  the  letter-laws, 
What  they  would  be,  if,  tost  like  me 
Hopeless  upon  life's  barren  sea. 

They  knew  how  hunger  gnaws. 

•*  •  I  was  half-starved,  I  tried  in  vain 
To  get  me  work  my  bread  to  gain  ; 

Before  me  flew  my  shame  ; 
Cold  Charity  put  up  her  purse. 
And  none  looked  on  me  but  to  curse 

The  child  of  evil  fame. 

••  •  Alas,  why  need  I  count  by  links 
The  heavy  Icngth'ning  chain  that  sinks 

My  heart,  my  soul,  my  all  7 
I  still  was  fair,  though  hopeVas  dead. 
And  80 1  sold  myself  for  bread, 

And  lived  iqK>n  my  fall : 

♦•  ♦  Now  was  I  reckless,  bold,  and  bad. 
My  love  was  hate, — I  grew  half-mad 

With  thinking  on  my  wrongs  ; 
Disease,  and  pam,  and  giant-^in 
Rent  body  and  soul,  and  rag'd  within  ! 

Such  meed  to  guUt  belongs. 

•*  •  And  what  I  was, — still  such  am  I ; 
Afraid  to  live,  imfit  to  die, — 

And  yet  I  hoped  1  might 
Meet  my  bwt  friend  and  lover — Death, 
In  the  fierce  frowns  and  frozen  breath 

Of  this  December  night. 

"  My  tale  is  told  :  my  heart  grows  cold ; 
I  cannot  stir,  yet,  kind  good  sir, 

I  know  that  you  will  stay: 
And  God  is  kinder  e'en  than  you. 
Can  he  not  look  with  pity  too 
On  wretched  EUen  Gray  ?' 


*'  Her  eye  was  fixed  ;  she  said  no  more, 
But  propp'd  affainst  the  cold  stxeet^oor 

She  leaned  her  fainting  head  ; 
One  moment  Ae  look'd  up  and  smil'd, 
Full  of  new  hope,  as  Mercy's  child, 
And  the  poor  girl  was  dead." 


**  *  Ah,  lightly  heed  tho  righteous  few 
How  little  to  themselves  is  due. 

But  all  things  given  to  them  ; 
Yet  the  unwise  ^oause  untaught. 
The  wandering  sheep,  because  unsought. 

They  heartlessly  oondem  : 

We  do  not  think  the  idea  very  hapPy  of  **  Contrasted  Sonnets" — such  a^ 
Nature— Art ;  The  Happy  Home— The  Wretched  Home ;  Theory— Prac- 
tice; Bitches — ^Poverty;  Philanthropic — Misanthropic;  Country — Town; 
and  so  on— and  tis  an  ancient,  nay,  a  stale  idea,  though  Mr  Tupper  evidently 
thiidcB  it  fi*e8h  and  new,  and  luxuriates  in  it  as  if  it  were  all  his  own.  Some- 
times he  chooses  to  shew  that  he  is  ambidexter— and  how  much  may  he  said 
CD  both  sides— leaving  the  reader's  mind  in  a  state  of  hidifierence  to  what  may 
re^y  be  the  truth  of  the  matter— or  di8j)osed  to  believe  that  he  knows  more 
about  it  than  the  Scmnetteer.  The  best  are  Prose  and  Poetry— and  they 
are  very  good— so  is  **  Ancient,"  but  Modem  is  very  bad— and  therefore  we 
quote  the  three— 

PftO?JB. 

•'  Thatthe  fine  edge  of  intellect  10  dulled, 
And  mortal  ken  with  ok>udy  fihns  obscure. 
And  the  numb'd  heart  to  deep  in  shqior  hdlad 
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ThftivirtoA'B  lelf  is  weak  its  lore  to  Ion, 

But  pride  and  lurt  keep  all  the  gate*  secure, 
ThiB  i»  thy  fall,  O  man  ;  and  therefore  thoM 
Whose  aims  are  earthly,  like  pedestrian  prose. 

The  selfish,  useful,  money-making  plsn, 
Cold  language  of  the  desk,  or  quibbUng  bar. 

Where  inbard  matter  sinks  ideal  man  ; 
Stih,  wwidly  teacher,  be  it  from  me  far 

Thy  darkness  to  confound  with  yon  bright  band 
Poetic  all,  though  not  so  named  by  men. 
Who  have  swayed  royally  the  mighty  pen, 
And  now  as  kings  in  prose  on  famous  clear  summit  stand.** 

rOBTRY. 

**  To  touch  the  heart,  and  make  its  pulses  thrill. 

To  raise  and  purify  the  grovelling  soul. 
To  warm  with  generous  heat  the  selfish  will. 

To  conauer  passion  with  a  mild  controul, 
And  the  wnole  man  with  ncblor  thoughts  to  fill. 

These  are  thine  aims,  O  pure  unearthly  power, 
These  are  thine  influences ;  and  therefore  those 
Whose  wings  are  clogged  with  evil  are  thy  foes  ; 

And  therefore  these,  who  have  thee  for  their  dower, 
The  widowed  spirits  with  no  portion  here. 

Eat  angels*  food,  the  manna  thou  dost  shower  : 
For  thine  are  pleasures,  deep  and  tried  and  true, 

Whether  to  read,  or  write,  or  think,  or  hear. 
By  the  gross  million  spuni'd,  and  sped  on  by  the  few." 


'*  My  sympathies  are  all  with  times  of  old, 

I  cannot  live  with  things  of  yesterday, 

Upstart,  and  flippant,  foolish,  weak,  and  gay. 
But  spirits  cast  m  a  severer  mould. 
Of  solid  worth  like  elemcntol  gold  : 

I  love  to  wander  o'er  the  shadowy  past. 
Dreaming  of  dynasties  long  swept  away. 

And  seem  to  find  myself  almost  the  last 

Of  a  lime-honoured  race,  decaying  &st ; 
For  I  can  dote  upon  the  rare  antique, 

Conjuring  up  what  story  it  might  tell. 
The  bronze,  or  bead,  or  coin,  or  quaint  rellquo ; 

And  m  a  desert  could  delight  to  dwell 
Among  vast  ruins,— «Tadmor*s  stately  halls, 
Old  Egypt's  giant  fanes,  or  Babel's  mouldering  walls." 

Mr  Tapper  has  received  much  praise  bation  of   the  public      Perfaapi  ow 

from  critics  whose  judgment  is  gene-  rough  notes  may  h^  him  to  daeawr 

rally  entitled  to  great  respect— in  the  where  his  strength  hea ;  am),  with  fail 

A/Zos— if  we    mistake    not— in    the  right  feelings,  and  amiable   senBhii- 

Spectator ^and  in  the   Sum     If  our  ties,  and  fine  enthusiasm,  and  beald? 

cSsure  be^  undeserved— let  our  copious  powers  when    exercised  on    hniSm 

quotations  justify  themselves,  and  be  and  domestic  themes,   so   dear   ior- 

our  condemnation.     Our  praise  may  ever  to  the  human  heart,  thwe  8ee» 

seem  cold  and   scanty ;   but    so  far  no   reason  why,  in    good    time,  te 

from  despising  Mr  Tupper's  talents,  may   not    be    among    our    espedil 

we  have  good  hopes  of  him,  and  do  favourites,  and  one  of   »>«tbc  Smv 

not  fear  but  that  he  wDl  produce  many  of  Thames"— which   we  beheve,  »t 

far  better  things  than   the    best    of  as  big  and  as  bright  as  those  of  tte 

those  we  have  selected  for  the  aj^no-  Tweed. 

Alas !  for  poor  Nicol  !  Dead  and  gone— but  not  to  be  foigotten— for  aye  to  ^ 
emembered  among  the  flowers  of  the  forest,  early  wede  away ! 
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THE  ha'  BIBLB. 

*•  Chief  of  the  Hoo^hold  Gods 

Which  hallow  Scotland's  lowly  cottaj^homes ! 
While  looking  on  thy  signs 

That  speak,  thongh  dumb,  deep  thought  upon  me  cornea — 
With  fflad  yet  solemn  dreams  my  heart  is  stin'd, 
Like  Childhood's  when  it  hears  the  carol  of  a  bird ! 

*«  The  Moontains  old  and  hoar — 

The  chainlcsB  Winds— the  Streams  so  pmre  and  free— 
The  GoD^namel'd  Flowers — 

The  waving  Forest — ^the  eternal  Sea — 
The  Eagle  floating  o'er  the  Momitain's  brow — 
Are  Teachers  all ;  but  O  !  they  are  not  such  as  Thou ! 

**  O !  I  could  worship  thee ! 

Thou  art  a  dft  a  6od  of  love  might  give ; 
For  Love  and  Hope  and  Joy 

In  thy  Almighty.written  pages  live ! 
The  Slave  who  reads  shall  ne%xr  crouch  again ; 
For,  mind.inspired  by  thee,  he  burst  his  feeble  chains  I 

*«GoD  !  unto  Thee  I  kneel. 

And  thank  Thee  !  Thou  unto  my  native  land — 
Tea  to  the  outsnread  Earth — 

Hast  strctch'd  in  love  Thy  Everlasting  hand. 

And  Thou  hast  given  Earth,  and  Sea,  and  Air — 

Tea  all  that  heart  can  ask  of  Gk>od  and  Pure  and  Fair  ! 

«« And,  Father,  Thou  hast  spread 

Before  Men's  eyes  this  Charter  of  the  Free, 
That  all  Thy  Book  miffht  read, 

And  Justice  love,  and  Truth  and  Liberty. 
The;Gift  was  unto  Men — ^the  Oiver  God! 
Thou  Slave  I  it  stamps  thee  Man — go  spurn  thy  weary  load ! 

•*  Thou  doubl^-roecious  Book ! 

Unto  thy  light  what  doth  not  Scotliiid  owe  ? 
Thou  teacnest  Age  to  die. 

And  Touth  in  truth  unsullied  up  to  grow ! 
In  lowly  homes  a  Comforter  art  thou — 
A  Sunbeam  sent  from  God— an  everlasting  bow ! 

*•  O'er  thy  broad  ample  page 

How  many  dim  and  aged  eyes  have  pored  ? 
How  many  hearts  o'er  thee 

In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored  7 
How  many  Mothers,  by  their  infants^  bed. 
Thy  holy,  blessed,  pure,  child-loving  words  have  read ! 

•*  And  o'er  theo  soil  young  hands 

Have  oft  in  truthful  plighted  Love  been  join'd. 
And  thou  to  wedded  hearts 

Hast  been  a  bond — an  altar  of  the  mind ! 
Above  all  kingly  power  or  kingly  law  ! — 
May  Scotland  reverence  ayo— the  Bible  of  the  Ha'  I" 

We  have  no  heart  to  write  about  him  his  memory — they  breathe  of  the  holy 

and  his  genius  and  his  virtues  now ;  fragrance  that    **  smells   sweet  and 

but  these  lines  which  Scotland  *«  will  blossoms   in   the    dust"    And  bow 

not  willingly  let    die,"  will  embalm  beautiful  are  these ! 
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A  DAT  AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

"  •  Came  sii  b/  yoar  father's  knee, 
My  SOD, 
On  the  5etl  by  year  lather's  door. 
And  ihe  thoughts  of  yoaryoathfal  heart, 

MV60D, 

Like  a  stream  of  GiaclBess  pctir ; 
For,  afar  'moog  the  lonely  hills, 
My  son, 
Since  the  morning  thoa  hasi  been ; 
Now  tell  me  ihy  bright  day-dreams. 
My  son, — 
Yea,  all  thoa  hast  thought  and  seenV* 

"  •  When  morn  abone  yon  eastern  hill 

Had  raised  its  glimroerin'  eV, 
I  hied  mc  to  the  heather  hills, 

Whar*  gorcocks  crawin'  flee ; 
An'  e*cr  the  laverock  sought  the  lift, 

Prae  out  the  dewy  dens, 
I  wanderin'  was  by  mountain  streams 

In  lane  an'  hoary  glens. 

"  *  Auld  frownin'  rocks  on  either  hand, 

Uprear'd  their  heads  to  Heaven, 
Like  temple-pillars  which  the  foot 

C  Time  had  crush'd  an*  riven ; 
An'  voices  frae  ilk  mosty  stane 

Upo'  my  ear  did  flow,— 
They  spake  o*  Nature's  secrets  a'— 

Tne  tales  o'  loog  ago. 

•*  *  The  daisy,  frac  the  bumie's  side, 

Was  looktn'  up  to  Gton— 
The  crag  that  crown'd  the  towering 
peak 

SeemM  kneeling  on  the  sod : 
A  sound  was  in  ilk  dowie  glen. 

An'  on  ilk  naked  rock — 
On  mountain-peak— in  valley  lone — 

An*  haJy  words  it  spoke. 

'*  <  The  nameless  flowers  that  hoddad 

up- 
Each  beauteous  desart  child — 
The  heather's  scarlet  blo58oms  spread 

O'er  many  a  lanely  wild : 
The  lambkins,  sporting  in  the  gkns — 

The  mountains  old  and  bare — 
Seem'd  worshipping ;  and  there  with 
them 

I  breathed  my  morning  prayer. 

" '  Alang  o'er  monie  a  monatain-tap- 

Alang  through  monie  a  glen — 
Wi'  Nature  haudin*  fellowship, 

I  joumey'd  far  frae  men. 
Whiles  suddenly  a  lonely  tarn 

Wad  burst  upon  mv  eye. 
An*  whiles  frae  out  the  solitudes 

Wad  come  the  breezes'  cry. 

•*  *  At  noon,  I  made  my  grassy  couch 
Beside  a  haunted  stream,— 


A  bonnle  blnmin'  bush  o^  brume 
Waved  o'er  me  in  my  dream. 

I  laid  me  there  in  slumberous  jcj 
Upo*  the  giant  knee 

Of  yonder  peak,  that  seem'd  to  bend 
In  watching  over  me. 

"  '  I  dream*d  a  bonnie  bonaie  dream, 

As  sleepin*  there  I  lay : — 
I  thocht  1  brightly  roan'  me  saw 

The  fairy  plpople  stray. 
I  dreamt  they  back  again  had 

To  liv^  in  glen  an*  wold — 
To  sport  in  dells  neath  harvest-m 

As  in  the  days  o'  old. 

**  *  I  saw  them  dance  upon  the  breese. 

An*  hide  within  the  flower — 
Sing  bonnie  an*  unearthlj  sangs, 

An*  skim  the  lakelets  o'er ! 
That  hour  the  beings  o*  the  past,— 

O*  ages  lost  an*  gone 
Came  back  to  earth,  an*  grot  an"  glen 

War*  peopled  every  one ! 

**  <  The  vision  fled,  an'  I  awoke:— 

The  sun  was  sinkin'  doon ; 
The  mountain-birds  frae  hazksbrova 

Had  sung  iheir  gloamin'  tane: 
The  dew  was  fallin'  on  the  leaf. 

The  breezes  on  the  flower ; 
An*  Nature*s  heart  was  beating  calm,— 

It  was  the  evening  hoar. 

** '  An',  father,  whan  the  mone  arar, 

Upo*  a  mountain-height 
t  stude  an'  saw  the  brow  of  earth 

Bound  wi'  its  siller  light. 
Nae  sound  cam*  on  the  watching  ear 

Upo' that  silent  hill; 
My  e'en  war'  fiU'd  with  tanis,  the  hoar 

8ae  holy  was  an' still! 

**  There  was  a  lowly  moond  €f  green 

Beside  me  risin'  there, — 
A  pillow  whar*  a  bairn  might  kned, 

An'  say  its  twilight  prayer. 
The  munelight  kiss'a  the    gtadsome 
flowers 

That  o'er  that  mound  did  wave; 
Then  I  remember'd  that  I  stade 

Aside  the  Martyrs*  grave ! 

"  I  knelt  npo'  that  ballow'd  earth, 
While  Memory  pictured  o'er 

The  changing  scenes  —  the  chaagia^ 
thoughts, 
That  day  had  held  in  store ; 

An'  then  my  breast  wi*  gladness  swell'd, 
An*  God  in  love  did  bless, — 

He   gave  me,  'rnong  auld  Scotland 
hills, 

A  day  o'  happiness  P' 
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140 — LettoiB  of  an  Attadie  on  ^  co- 
ronation, 369— Sonnets,  on  the,  409. 

Com  Laws,  the,  650 — ^up  to  last  crop,  the 
existence  of  the  com  laws,  as  amcting 
pices,  was  of  no  importance,  ib. — the 
last  wet  and  cold  summer  raised  the 
price  of  com,  and  the  Radicals  have 
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the  passions  of  the  people,  ib. — the  ar. 

rent  constantly  mahitained  against 
com  laws  stated,  651— doubtftil 
that  unrestricted  importation  of  fo. 
roign  com  would  lower  the  money 
price  of  torn,  653— unrestricted  im. 
portaiion  would  depress  the  heme 
growers  as  mnth.  as  it  would  encoo. 
rage  the  foreign  growers,  ib.^^-exam- 
ples  of  the  effects  of  fiiis  prineipAe 
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of  prosperity,  proved,  655— lui  weU  as 
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trade  would  increase,  657— official  ta- 
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of  agriculture  and  the  home  trade 
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— whilst  the  cry  for  mirestricted  im- 
portation of  oom  is  set  up,  the  restric- 
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ing  industiT  are  permitted  to  mA  im- 
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timde,  660— eepeciallv  when  the  per- 
sons who  constitute  the  home  consum- 
ers are  compared  with  the  foreign  con- 
sumersi  ib.---bat  the  question  mssumee 
more  importance  when  the  national 
existence  is  concerned,  661 — ^nc^  is 
there  the  least  fear  that  the  country 
will  become  unable  to  support  our  in- 
creasing manufacturing  population, 
when  millions  of  acres  1m  uncultivated 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
yet  capable  of  cultiration,  662 — un- 
bounded as  the  capability  of  Britain  is 
to  support  its  inhabitants,  its  agricul- 
tural production  must  be  liable  to  fluc- 
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tioDB  into  the  interior  of  Eastern  An- 
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for  Victoria  I.,  Jane  28,  1838,  140. 

Moral  songs  and  poems,  on  the  earlier 
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Namor,  the  Lace-Merchant  of,  a  tale, 
345— the  apparition,  246— an  interfe- 
rence. 248 — the  obstacle,  ib. — the  mis- 
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account  of  those  missions  in  Australia, 
by  Dr.  Ullathome,  noticed,  500 ;  the 
petition  of  the  lr.sh  papists  for  eman- 
cipation, quoted,  502 ;  the  successful 
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Parliament,  enumerated,  503 ;  the  of- 
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sion  of  Catholic  publications  enumer. 
ated,  and  the  objects  of  that  society 
described,  504 ;  papists  are  now  united 
throughout  the  empire  in  one  complete 
organization,  504;  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated exertions  are  required  on  the 
part  of  Protestants  to  maintain  their 
cause,  507. 
Protestantism,  CathoUcism,  and  Philo- 
sophy in  France.  By  M.  Guizot,  re- 
viewed, 524 


cret,  261;  separation,  263;  as  you  were.    Reciprocity  and  Colonial  Systems,  the. 


264 ;  Abubcker  again,  266 ;  all's  well 
that  ends  well,  257. 
New  South  Wales,  three  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  by 
Maior  T.  L.  Mitchell,  surveyor-gen- 
eral,  reviewed,  690. 
Our  Would.bo  Rector,  833. 
Orpheus,  thoughts  on,  21. 
Our  Pocket  Companions,  573. 
Our  Two  Vases,  extracts  from  them  with- 
out comment,  804. 
Oyster  Eater,  a  crustaceous  tour  by  the 

L-ishman,  637. 
Philosophy,  Catholicism,  and  Protestant- 
ism in  France.    By  M.  Guizot,  re- 
viewed,  524. 
Picture  Gallery,  the,  439.   He  will  como 
to-murrow,  a  tale,  chap.  I.  441 ;  chap. 
II.  444 ;    chap.  III.  448 ;  chap.  IV. 
449. 
Poems  by  John  Kenyon  reviewed,  779. 
Poetry  by  Thomas  Warton,  a  glance  over 

it,  553. 
Popery,  its  progress  at  the  present  time 
traced4, 94 ;  ite  liberalism  proved  to  be 
hypocritical,  730. 
Progress  of  popery,  the,  494 ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  and  Scotland 
took  very  little  part  in  bringing  about 
the  emancipation  act  of  1829,  and  none 
in  the  revolutionary  measures  connect- 
ed  with  the  war  with  France,  ib. ;  now 
that  they  see  political  power  within 
their  grasp,  they  are  using  the  means 
of  wealth  and  influence  at  their  dispo- 
sal  to  gain  it,  495 ;  their  numbers  are 
.  ncreasing  in  the  country,  in  the  legis- 
lature,  and  in  offices  of  trust,  496 ;  its 
progress  in  Canada,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  New  South  Wales,  the  United 
States,  proved  from  the  tract  of  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  the  writings  of  Dr.  Lang, 
and  other  documents,  498  ;  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
■ions,  Dr.  Wkeman's  lectures,  and  the 


317  ;  two  different  principles  have  go- 
verned this  country  in  their  foreign  and 
colonial  relations,  ib. ;  the  two  systems 
have  come  into  collision,  ib. ;  impoesi. 
ble  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  both,  ib. 
the  vital  point  which  separates  the  two 
systems  is,  whether  the  producers  or 
coMumera  shall  have  the  ruling  power, 
ib. ;  to  protect  the  producers,  the  navi- 
gation  laws  were  enacted,   318 ;  the 
reciprocity  system  is  founded  on  dia- 
metrically opposite  principles,  ib. ;  the 
reciprocity  act  quoted,  319  ;  the  effects 
of  the  reciprocity  system  on  the  mari^ 
Hme  strength,  and  resources  of  the  em- 
pire, demonstrated  to  be  injurious  to 
our  commercial  navy,  320  ;  its  alleged 
favourable  effects  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country  examined,  and  proved  to 
be  unable  to  preserve  our  European 
trade  from  decay,  323 .  whereas  the 
restrictive  system  has  been  unable  to 
check  the  growth  of  our  commerce 
with  our  colonics,  326 ;  the  favourable 
results  of  the  restrictive  system  in  our 
colonial  trade,  has  enabled  the  advo- 
cates of  the  reciprocitv  system  to  blind 
the  nation  regardmg  the  real  tendency 
of  the  latter,  328  ;  the  grand  error  of 
the  latter  system  is  the  sacrificing  the 
national  security  and  defence  to  tho 
national  wealth,  329 ;  the  two  grand 
articles  of  national  independence  are 
grain  and  shipping,  ib. ;  a  free  trade 
cannot  be  maintained  in  either,  330  ; 
in   the  application  of  the  reciprocity 
system,  the  price  at  which  different 
commodities  can  be  raised  in  different 
countries,  is  an  essential  distinction  to 
be  kept  in  view,  ib. ;  tho  acts  and  rea- 
sonings ef  foreign  nations  in  relation 
to  prices,  stated  and  considered,  and 
their  injurious  effects  on  this  countir 
diown,  331 ;  the  two  points  on  whion 
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Um  reetpiooity  lyitem  it  well  founded 
is  the  repeal  of  duties  on  foreign  raw 
produce,  and  the  openisf  of  the  trade 
of  our  colonies  to  the  colonies  of  other 
nations,  334  the  true  principles  of  re- 
oiprooity  in  commerce  stated,  ih. 

Rector,  our  Would-be,  833. 

Rome,  Arnold's  History  of  that  empire, 
reviewed,  142. 

Salmon,  on  the  food  of  the,  185. 

Sentiment  of  fkroilj  antiquity,  the,  403. 

Sexton's  Daughter,  the,  a  poem,  1. 

Skotcher,  Sonnets  by  the,  167. 

Sonnets  b^  the  Sketcher,  147 ;  on  the 
Coronation,  409. 

Sophocles,  Trachinie,  translated,  400. 

Rtark,  John,  on  the  food  of  the  herring, 
Tcndace,  and  sahnon,  175. 

Strollers,  tale  of  the,  94;  chap.  II.  96; 
chap.  III.  99  ;  chap.  IV.  101. 

Tlioughts  on  Orpheus,  31 ;  Thoughts 
and  Images,  by  ArchsBUs,  197. 

Tick  on  scientific  principles,  chap.  I. ; 
of  many  things,  such  as  weh^spread. 
ing.  Introdoctory,  612;  chap.  II. 
wherein  appear  the  author  and  his  pre- 
&ce,  614 ;  chap.  III.  wherein  the  art 
is  explained,  618 ;  chap.  III.  wherein 
the  art  is  fhrther  develqied,  621. 
Tomkins,  his  Letter  to  Christopher 
North,  Esq.  on  the  subject  of  the  Bag- 
man  versM  Pedlar,  508. 

TrachinisB  of  Sophocles,  tranriated,  400. 

Tranquillity  in  Ireland,  795 ;  the  pledge 
given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  towards 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
with  the  view  of  claiming  political 
rights,  proved  to  have  been  hjrpocrit. 
ical,  796  ;  the  present  bold  attempt  of 
the  papists  in  Ireland  to  abolish  tithes 
altogether,  is  at  complete  variance 
with,  and  cleariy  proves  the  insincerity 
ofthjir  former  protestations,  799  ;  the 
dangerous  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of 
Headfort,  a  privy  councillor,  a  lord  of 
her  Majesty's  bedchamber,  and  a  Iwd 
lientenant,  in  presiding  at  the  meeting 
fir  the  extinction  of  tithos,  highly  re. 
probated,  ib. 

Topper's  Geraldine,  835. 

Tutor,  the,  a  tale ;  chap.  I.  480  ;  chap. 
II.  483 ;  chap.  III.  485 :  chap.  IV. 
487  ;  chap.  V.  491. 

Vases,  our  two,  extracts  from  them,  with, 
out  comment,  804. 


Victoria  I.,  Coronation  Ode  for  Qoeen, 

June  28, 1838,  by  James  Montgomerj, 
140. 

War  in  disguise  ;  France  ;  Mezies ; 
Buenos  Ayres,  717  ;  the  erratic  andum. 
disciplined  method  of  conducting  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  conntiy  cleariy 
described,  ib.;  during  this  period  of 
concerted  supincneas  on  the  part  of 
the  Foreign  Secretuy,  France  is  tak. 
iog  the  advantage  of  increasing  her 
ships  and  commerce  and  eztenifiaf 
her  conquests,  718 ;  in  that  erasping 
spirit  she  has  establinhed  the  Mockades 
of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres,  819 ;  the 
circumstances  upon  which  the  bk»ck. 
ade  of  Mexico  has  been  pretended  to  bt 
established,  truly  stated,  and  proved  to 
be  unwarrantable,  ib.  et  9eq. ;  the  la. 
terruptions  occasioned  bj  them  to  the 
commerce  of  Britain,  proved  to  be  «f 
a  serious  natuTD,  727. 

Warton,  Thomas,  a  glance  over  his  pa. 
etry,  554. 

Whig.Radical  Corraptioh«  345;  pnved 
clearly  that  patronage  has  been  aen 
increased  and  more  scandaloosly  a. 
bused,  and  the  public  money  more  b- 
vishly  and  snspiciooaly  squandered  m- 
der  ttie  Whigs,  than  at  eny  period  dtm- 
ing  the  past  fifty  ycarsi,  on  their  de. 
pendents  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
346;  by  favours  conferred  on  their 
friends  in  the  House,  347  ;  by  appoint 
ments  given  to  their  quondaijn  frienk 
in  the  House,  lib. ;  on  members  of  the 
House  whase  relations  have  received 
direct  appointments,  348 ;  by  graats 
of  public  money  for  commissiom,  Ac 
349  ;  in  the  Colonial  Department,  350; 
by  appointments  at  home,  ib. ;  on 
placemen  in  tiie  Honse  of  Lords,  351 ; 
by  promotions  in  the  peerage,  342 ;  by 
elevations  to  the  British  peerage,  ih.; 
by  increased  expenditure,  354 ;  hy  ap> 
pointments  of  young  naval  <^oen^  le- 
lations  of  Whigs,  355 ;  by  naval  oeoi. 
mands,  356 ;  bv  notorious  instances  of 
nepotism,  ib. ;  it  is  not  easry  to  trace  all 
their  sinuous  windings,  and  embnee 
all  their  extended  and  increaang  ear- 
ruptlon,  357. 
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